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SCBLLANY 


PREFACE. 


Con rtksy demands a Preface to every work, if it should consist of no more than the 
Author’s or Editor’s "Ave, utque , vale;" but the conductors of Ward’s Miscellany, having 
bi ought its first volume to a close, and made preparations for the commencement of a 
second, feel that not only courtesy, but gratitude for their past, and a becoming solicitude 
for their future success, call upon them to acknowledge the public favour they have already 
received, and to state the grounds on which they confidently hope to deserve and to enjoy 
n still more extended patronage. 

They continue to adhere to the three principal divisions under which have been ranged 
the miscellaneous contributions of the present volume; namely, Literature, Science, and 
Religion. In each department it will be their constant aim to blend the pleasant with the 
instructin', the entertaining with the useful ; the flowers and fruits of their literature w«ill 
not be tarnished nor mildewed by licentiousness; tlicir science will be free from the cor¬ 
rupting taint of scepticism and infidelity; their religion will breathe an universal charity in 
union with an uncompromising faith, and a blameless and devout morality. What they 
have uddressed to the public, as descriptive of their labours during the past year, they will 
endeavour fully to realise in the future. “ We have written for the public, not for a section 
of it; and while endeavouring to amuse and improve all readers in turn, we have been very 
solicitous to, give offence to none. We have sought to be entertaining, without violating 
morality and decorum ; grave, without tediousness ; und moral, without austerity; to impart 
useful knowledge, unencumbered by crabbed technicalities; inculcate great principles, irre¬ 
spective of party bias; and to diffuse the all-important truths of revelation, divested of 
controverted tenets.” 

Ward's Miscellany will henceforth be recognised os a “ Family Magazine.” This 
would have been its appropriate title from the beginning; for to jpterest and instruct the 
domestic circle, was originally in the contemplation of the gentlemen to whose management 
it was iyrusted. This, then, will constitute a leadix^ object, a distinguislCug fes/ire of the 



their task, the editors confidently anticipate 
^iSTctMtpentkn of the wise and good. They dedicate it more especially to the rising 
generation in families professedly religious, with a view of forming their intellectual tastes 
and moral habits; for they are persuaded that there is no necessary connexion between 
ignorance and devotion, between mental degradation and elevated piety; they feel assured 
that the attempt, when judiciously aud persevering!/ made, to unite the refinements of 
intellectual culture with the pure dements df revealed religion, is neither Utopian nor 
fallacious.* 
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WARD’S MISCELLANY 

OK LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND REL1G10I 


PROSPECTUS. 


^TiirMisTflCirs, when an ambassador in a set 
speech had boasted great matters of a small vil¬ 
lage, takes him up thus; Friend, your words 
would require a City.” So anxious arc the Edi¬ 
tors of Ward's Mt&relfant/ to avoid the charge of 
utimutf a prospectus which would require a 
Cyclopedia, tliHt they could be content with ro- 
femng the reader to the prospectmes of preced¬ 
ing periodicals, and simply adding, “all that they 
hate *nul, we will do" 

Rut this, of course, their modesty forbids; 
he sides which, they deem it incumbent on every 
party »ounnenciug a periodical, to show, first, that 
such a publication is wanting; and, secondly, that 
tin* one proposed will infallibly supply the want. 

As to the former of these duties, the merest 
t\i<» in literatim* is aware that where there is a 
disposition to publish, to prove the need of the 
publication is the easiest part of the task. The 
ortl desideratum appears to have hern sent into 
the woiM expressly for such occasions, and the 
author is grateful for it accordingly. He feels 
that proof of the desirableness of his projei t is 
superfluous and takes it for granted that every 
I intuitively perceive it, and instantly' ac¬ 
knowledge it. Should he, however, comic**end 
to prove its necessity, the proof is so conclusive, 
that one only wondei- at the folly of the world 
in not calling foi his publu atom before the 
want is tell to he so ai/int /, that one is con¬ 
strained to he thankful that society has held to¬ 
gether so long without his desideratum, and fear¬ 
ful, like persons awaiting flit* arrival of a doctor 
in « case ol life ami death, lest the social system 
should dissolve before the expected help arrives. 

Now, although the Projectors of the present 
publication indulge the hope that the Rritish 
nation might possibly hold out a few years longer 
even without the aid they proffer, still they would 
not incur the fearful responsibility of allowing this 
question to remain doubtful even another moment. 

Tlu* ground which they propose to occupy is 
virgin sod. They have not to give any of their 
fellow-labourers “ warning to quit;” or, like the 
candidate for sovereignty in certain barbarous 
states in South America, to prove their qualifi¬ 
cations for the throne by butchering the present 
occupant; nor, like oriental despots, do they 
deem it impossible to reign, unless the first act 
of their sovereignty he to massacre all their 
"brethren. Fur more congenial with their taste 
would it be to dwell on the distinguishing excel¬ 
lencies of contemporary periodicals, (and tjjey 
’ i-'o. ). Jak. 4, 1SD7_■•!</.] Vol. i. 


are not a few,) which are running a useful career, 
and enjoying a merited reputation;—to expatiate 
on the philosophy which enriches one—the spirit 
of nature which breathes through another—the 
useful information which distinguishes a third— 
the amusing character of a fourth—and the reli¬ 
gious tone which pervades a fifth. But it is more 
accordant with their present duty to state, that 
jt will be their aim to unite all these characteristic 
excellencies, and to add to them a sixth, of which 
the reader has at'present no more conception 
than he has of a sixth sense, an excellency which 
must be exemplified in order to be understood. 

Now they confidently appeal to the reader 
that no such Periodical exist--; and they ask him 
frankly whether he would not like to read such 
an one—one which shall create an appetite for 
all the others, and yet louder them all unneces¬ 
sary'---which -hull constitute the he pin* ultra, the 
llercuW pillars of pcnodical literature—which 
shall dioprave the Xdnf non supn tn ram — 
which, if Plutarch were supn ten am to write 
lives of periodicals by parallel-, as he has of 
men, would compel him to throw down 1 

•span*, acknowledging that “none but itself 
can he it- parallel,”—which shall make the reign 
of William the Fourth as celebrated ns the Au¬ 
gustan or Elizabethan age, and constrain the pre¬ 
sent generation to he grateful that Jheir lot is 
cust amidst the light of it- page-. 

Having thus satisfactorily demonstrated that 
a new periodical i- wanted, it only remains for 
ii- to show that the one projected will certainly 
supply that want. This might be done by 
simply enumerating the names of the writers 
embarked in it, and with whom it has originated. 
But, as these must remain .sacred to secrecy, 
nothing i- left us tut to specify some of its 
peculiar tncuts. Let the reader recall to mind 
all the school prospectuses which ever passed 
through Ins hands,—promising the fond parent 
to make Solomons of nil lus son-, and Graces of 
all hi- daughters,—the Misccllnm / will aim, if not i 
to afford the rising race an excellent “education 
in all Us branches," to create a thirst for know¬ 
ledge where, as yet, it is not felt, and to gratify 
that appetite where it exists already. Let him 
remember all the advertisement- and pro-pectusos 
of rail-road speculation.-, which of late have 
passed under his eye—so many, that hud tln-y 
been as rife in the eaihfduy,s of phrenology, (sail 
would doubtless have fount! an organj of rail- 
roadiveness in the universal Indian cran uni—the 
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proposes to be a rail-road in the 
-VtHMunpcUeet, facilitating mental intercourse, 
—'.- OT -.aase and safety, annihilating party die 
dtoe*,j»d. if not directly increasing the "filthy 
lucre" of those availing themselves of it, at left! 
teaching them how to employ wlmt they posset 
already. Let him think of that most interesting 
class of prospectuses, so provocative to appetite 
vulgarly denominated bills of Jaic —and whn 
document has lie ever devoured with greate 
zest 9 —the Miscellany proposes to set before lim¬ 
it sumptpous repast of nutritious aliment, “ includ¬ 
ing all the delicacies of the season," and nev er 
disappointing his hungry expectation with a “ Not 
ready. Sir.” Let him think of all the addresses 
“ to the Afflicted and Distressed,” and of all the 
“ Balsams ” “ Heal-Alls,” ami “ Universal Medi¬ 
cines,” which have come under his notice,— 
the Miscellany is a gentle Alterative—warranted 
Antibihous—a certain specific against drowsi¬ 
ness, languor, and depression of spirits, lint, 
saith Bacon, “ it were too long to go ov er the 
particular remedies which learning'*—which, being 
interpreted, means the Mist t l/any —"doth minis¬ 
ter to all the diseases of the mind, sometimes 
opening the obstructions, sometimes helping 
digestion, sometime* increasing appetite, some¬ 
times healing the wounds and cxnlceration*. 
thereof, and the like ; mid to conclude with that 
which hath tationon tutms, which is, that it «li>- 
poseth the constitution of the mind not to be 
fixed or settled m the detects thereof, hut still to 
be capable and susceptible of growth and reform¬ 
ation.” And as this medic' , , ’ ' ’ 

from the most innocent yet effective nitulcs in 
the whole Inlellipt ntm Medic a, (not containing 
a gram of error.) it may be taken with perfect 
safety by persons of all ages, and m every cli¬ 
mate. Ainf, finally, let hnu tax his memory for 
all the literary prospectuses, and conditions of 
publication,” which he has read, anil which have 
promised to melt down the world, and re-coiu it 
anew, stumped with their respective sovereign 
impresses—the Mtu'illany diffidently proposes to 
realise all the pleasing visions which these lite¬ 
rary frauds have ever excited. By uniting nil 
that is new in science, useful in art, instructive 
in education, important in morals and manner., 
sublime and pathetic m poetry, urn using in origi¬ 
nal anecdotes, narratives, and miscellaneous .sub¬ 
jects, interesting ui literature, and divine in reli¬ 
gion—by rendering its gravest discussions attrac¬ 
tive, and its lightest articles subservient to the 
illustration of great principles—by combining 
vmtf/s, bomtan, et nuaittas —and by making it so 
cheap that poverty can purchase it, so portable 
that childhood can hold it, so respectable that 
opulence shall be proud of it, so clear and simple 
that ignorance shall understand it, and so com¬ 
prehensive and copious <4, information, that it 
shall constitute in an independent and suf¬ 
ficient libAry—by doing oil this, the Miscellany 


1 proposes to place its readers not only abreast 
| but considerably in advance of the well-informed 
jKirtions of society, to purify and improve tl 
public taste, to raise the tone of the national 
character j in short, to hasten the return of the 
golden age. 

The Editors feel that the undertaking is great, 
and every way worthy to rank among the vvon- 
dcis of the nineteenth century. But ml thspe- 
randum: “ till a matter be done, men wonder 
that it can be done ; and, as soon as it is done, 
wonder again that it was not sooner done ; as we 
see in the expedition of Alexander into Asia ; 
and the same happened to Columbus in the 
western navigationand the same, doubtless, 
will happen to them. On this account, far more 
congenial would it have been to the Editors 
could they have introduced the Miscellany to the 
public, as the gods were accustomed to descend 
among mortals, in aunt lev i, without noise or 
commotion. But fearful of the shock which its 
unheralded appearance might occasion to the 
" gentle pabhe," and desirous to act toward', their 
rivals in the magnanimous spirit of Alexander on 
the plains of Arbela, they "would not steal a 
victory,” but thu» announce their coming—desire 
a fair field, And no favour. 

Ami let no one weep, like the ancient Thra- 
tians and modern Malthusian* at the birth of a 
•laid, that another book is born into the world ; 
for, saith ngreat authority, when speakingol the 
redundance of hooks. •* this surcharge is not to he 
died by making no more books,but b\ mak- 
Mi h mimx good books, which, as the serpent of 
Moses, might devour the serpents of the enebaut- 
s.” That the Misie/lany will have this effect, 
s Editors have no question—their only concern 
relates to the future support of those who«e books 
are to be devoured. They would remind them, 
however, that if their individual welfare is sacri¬ 
ficed, it is to the general good—exhort them to 
be resigned—ami promise that, lor then s«kes, 
they will treble their subscriptions to the Literary 
Fund. From the preceding statements, the reader 
*ill perceive the high opinion which the Editors 
mtertain of prospectuses generally, ns well as 
their determination not to be outdone in any de¬ 
partment which may properly fall within their 
irovinec, and he will also have tho goodness 
o believe that they promise every thing, simply 
lint they may consider themselves pledged to 
totlung. 

Now, after this frank and friendly i.itindtiction 
» the reader, the Editors only deem it necessary 
o add, in sober sincerity, thnt it will be their 
im to produce a Weekly Miscellany which shall 
inssess characteristic excellencies distinguishing 
i from nil its contemporaries, and that its pages 
rill be consecrated to the highest and the holiest 
urposcs. But in order to estimate its peculiar 
writs, they respertfully invite the reader to 
wai^its actual appearance. * 
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“ How like you our Prospectus?" “ Not at 
all.” say a certain demure class, who, lacking wit, 
imagine themselves profoundly wise. “ A Pro¬ 
spectus of what ? It w too long to be a joke, and 
. .yet too absurd to be the prelude to any thing 
* serious; it must be a hoax.” “ Not so, most grave 
and reverend Signiors ; this number is a sulistun- 
tial proof that it is, bond fide, a veritable Pro¬ 
spectus." "I cannot understand its drift, nor 
the object of the writer," says a worthy bibliopo- 
list ill the Ilow, by no means a conjurer; “it 
sets all customary rules ut defiance , it has no 
efinite points to enable the trade to form tl 
slightest conception of the nature of the publica¬ 
tion it announces j we know U is “ Ward's 
Jl .setMany” and that is all.” “ And enough, Mr. 
Malapert, is not a Miscellany u Miscellany? 
and Wann’s Misrcliany! He that does not 
see a meaning and a mystery m this, can under¬ 
stand neither rhyme nor reason.” * All! ” groans 
the Rev. Pelagms Sleekhuir, “its levity is iny 
abomination." “ Yes,” rejoins the Rev. Hyper- 
Calvm Prybabe,* who lues in the garret ot the 
house of which the worthy Pelagms occupies the 
ground floor, "on all other subjects I diflet irotu 
v on tola (trio, but ou this we are agreed,—wo must 
emoutage no laughing philosophers, if we do 
not effectual!v root out the i/mi// tie covr among 
our young people, and assiduously presene them 
from its contamination, our elmrclu s will dwindle 
into nothing; then* will he no generation to rome 
alter." “ J am a r< 1 gious conservative/’ sa\s a 
Simon Pure-lnokmg personage in black, “and jour 
Prospectus—whuh. by tin* bye, is a strange mis- 
nomci—is too flippant, and too satirical to please 
my taste 1 proscribe cierv literary cflort that 
presume-, to infringe upon the long-established 
order winch unites dulness with piety. A Chris- 
tian hat. no right to be facetious; above all, he 
must abnegate ironical pleasantry , nor is it for 
him to shoot folly as it flies. Your Prospectus, ' 
gentlemen, n not a Sermon” *• We acknowledge 
it with all humility. We leave senno 
prcacheis. Oms is a Miscellany ; yet grave Su, 
it is possible, in our ciideal ours to amuse and to 
instruct tho-e who are willing to be pleased and 
ready to learn, that we may find 

“Sermons in stone*., tongue* in tin-, I 

Hook* m the rummy brooks nid pood in ever* dim.' *’ 

The religious spiiit, we tmst, will purify our 
thoughts, chasten our feelings and guide **— 1 
pens. Science, arts and letters are the hand¬ 
maids of religion. The wisest philosopher is he 
who deems the book of God the best; but he is 
a veiy mistaken Christian who would deprive 
religion of these her dimmed attendant*; and 

* This is the name jh-i» onnpc introduced to our notice 
in u THK Dwtoh” who linn miitukcn lu» Christian or his 

t given moil, which is Upper uot /’At/e-Calrhi. o 


who would confine his reading exclusively to the 
Holy Scriptures. We contend that there is not & 
particle of levity in the paper which has drawn 
so harsh a judgment from the Sleekhairs and 
1 the Frybabes of this generation ; and we tell 
them that we regard religion w’ith so high a reve- 
J renee, that we even respect the prejudices of its 
j injudicious advocates. Acknowledging this, we 
| likewise add, that we must not, in deference 
to human weakness, consent to make rgligion a 
scarecrow. This sacred, though perhaps, an in¬ 
visible element, as we have hiuted, shall qualify 
our lightest articles ; and its presence we will 
| 'unless as Christians do, when in social life they 
j indulge in the innocent pleasantries of their most 
unrestrained intercourse. We aim to be the 
companions of the breakfast-tabic, and an evening 
guest in those family circles where devotion 
hallows every domestic enjoyment; where reli¬ 
gion presides, ami fills the throne of cheerful and 
happy hearts. Neither is our philosophy nor our 
religion cynical. We know how to be grave and to 
be pay—meaning by gaiety what the wise man 
intended when he said, “ A merry heart doeth 
good like a medicine," We are not strangers to 
deep felt emotion, and we have our seasons of 
melancholy; but we know how to charm away the 
evil spmt. and we are taught by a philosophy not 
* learned in the schools that true wisdom breathes 
i of consolation, and hope, and joy, hut never of 
| sadness, sourness, and cold misanthropy. The 
j anxieties of doubt Inn e sometimes knit the browr 
of thought almost into an expression of agony- 
hut we have also been gladdened by the Eureka 
I of discovery. We have now attained, in reference 
} to the most momentous subject that can agitate 
{ the human mind, “the souls caffh sunshine 
and the heartfelt joy;” and on whatever theme 
we touch, we do it with buoyancy, and under the 
influence of pleasurable emotions derived from 
| the highest source, which we are not disposed 
either to disguise or repress. The elegant pur¬ 
suits of literature have refined our sense of the 
delicate and the beautiful, and the solid satis- 
i factions of religion are the halm of our spirits. 
Messrs. SJeeklmir and Frvbabe, we bid you a 
\ ery good even ; may your dreams be as anti- 
bilious as your waking thoughts and feelings are 
sombre and acrimonious. 

“ I guess,” sav s brother Jonathan, whose an¬ 
swer to our modest inquiry has just been wafted 
to us across the Atlantic, “ that your Prospectus 
means more than meets the eye; it looks very 
like a sly attack on nil your predecessors and 
contemporaries, while it but ill conceals your own 
egregious vanity. You abjure, indeed, all pre¬ 
tension in words, yet, though you directly promise 
nothing, do you not insinuate that you intend to 
do every thing? Is not’ your arrogance pro¬ 
digious ?”—Paouioious! 

s 2 
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“ Do you expect that a work so introduced I stands in the Prospectus, will be strictly adhered 
Will ever succeed ?” is the inquiry of many who, to; or that each number will contain them all; 
in their affectionate good-will, earnestly desire or that we mean to be profound, in the heavy 


that it may not. But ecce signum ! Have we 
not great capabilities ? And, should we fail— 
how many glorious attempts have perished in 
embryo ? But we ore already born into the 
wu'd—look at our infant smiles, and you will 
not find it in /our hearts willingly to let us die. 

“ It is mirthful,” replies one of the million who 
hav e made up their minds to be our purchasers 
and patrpns, “ and it docs me good ; in a playful 
mood, and by a flowry path, it aims to allure us 
in good humour, and with a gentle spirit, into au 
intimate companionship with its forthcoming 
lucubrations." Thank you, dear reader; for you 
these puges are written, and they will not foil to 
impart to you both pleasure and instruction ; 
with you w e could hold converse from 
“ Mom to nbnn, 

From noon to <lcw\ *>\r, 

A S111IIDK.1 8 ilttV " 

And you will find, as we proceed, that we hate 
“ Toys for the young and the old, as well for the 
grave as the gay," as sings, not Dr. Southey, 
but his predecessor, James Pyc, Esq., Poet Lau¬ 
reate. But, before we begin, allow us to 
settle with you a few preliminaries. Science, 
Literature, and Religion'—What is there not 
embraced in these grand divisions? Let us 
therefore, not be understood as bolding forth 
any promise of an encjclopa*dia ; nor aie our 
readers to expect that the order ol subjects, as it 


s*nse of the term, on any. This we leave to the 
mystiflers and the metaphysicians. We know 
there are things in heaven and earth that our 
philosophy has not dreamed of; but we sliall fix, 
; no bounds to our inquiries. Science, as applied 
I to art, and art as sustaining science—discoveries 
i when they are made, and improvements as they 
advance, will find adequate notices in our page. ; 
and the treasures of literature—of the olden 
tunes, and of the passing lioui—all that exults 
sentiment and refines taste ; whatever gives 
i ardour to virtue, and confidence to truth, we 
i shall produce for the benefit of that portion of 
the public that, may feel interested in our labours, 

, and willing to encourage them. 

I The devout and the v ise of all churches and 
J sects—those who, under whatever forms and dis- 
i tinctions, are sincerely anxious for the defence, 

; the diffusion, and the influence of pure, piaetieal 
Christianity, ns embraced by Protestants of all 
| persuasions, who regard the person of the Saviour 
■ ns Divine, his death as n sacrifice, lus life as an 
| example, the Seriptuies ns his word, and the 
, Holy Spirit as lus witness and their intei- 
! preter. will do well to promote the circulation of 
a periodical, whoso great object shall ever be to 
' enrich and elevate, with all useful knowledge, 
those minds which are already imbued with that 
infinitely high and transcendental science—“ The 
| science which makes wise unto salvation.” 


HOME. 


*- No term in language is so replete with delight¬ 
ful associations as the word “home ," the sound 
of it touches a vibrating chord in every human 
bosom ; and he whose pulsation is not quickened 
by it, must have sunk into the last degree of moral 
insensibility. Whether we think of the spot, 
enshrined in memory's most hallowed recesses, 
where vve drew the first breath of existence, or 
of the dwelling-place of mnturcr years, in the 
centre of a wide-spread scene of various relation¬ 
ships, occupations, and influences;—the home 
of infancy and of manhood is ever dear, 
dearer still, perhaps, the home of age. Is there 
any hea$ that needs to be impressed, or any 
understanding that requires to have tin 
timent inculcated and enforced, that there is n 
’ charm in the words “ parent,” “ father,” “ mother,” 
“ brothpr,” “ sister,” “ husband,” “ wife,” and 
“ child V" Surely there is none. Even instinct 
here is stronger and more perfect than philoso¬ 
phy ; it is, besides, more universal, and operates 
ns a settled law of the moral universe. To it 
are to be referred many of the purest sentiments 
and passions of which our jiature is susceptible , 
and from it are derived some of it' choicest sen¬ 
sibilities. 


It matters not i rhvte that eoneentration of all 
sweet remembrances called “ home ” is fixed , 
the mind is spell-bound by the thought. It may 
be in the midst of Afnc's burning sands, 
amongst the ices of the pole , it mm be in the 
haunts of barbarism, or the refinements of civil¬ 
ization , it may lie in the crowded city, or rustic 
village ; on the mountain’s top, or in the lowly 
vale; still it is home —the best of fancy's images, 
the richest of reality's enjoyments. Nothing, in 
fact, is more wonderful or cheering to contem¬ 
plate, than the total independence of this 
great possession of every other, and of all ex¬ 
ternal circumstances. For, to render it linppv, 
it need not be invested with dignity, or encom¬ 
passed by magnificence. It may be the retreat 
of poverty itself, and yet be capable of minister¬ 
ing to some of the noblest pleasures of the mind ; 
and its untutored, unadorned, and unknown in¬ 
mates will not foil to produce affecting and en¬ 
dearing emotions, which flow through.the whole 
extensive circle of consanguinity and friendship. 
Nor does it signify whither we ourselves may 
have wandered ; for still the same beloved image 
presents itself, with its associate ideas, to banish 
distance in separation, to create company in .soli- 
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tude, to inspire joy in sorrow. We may visit 
lands more fertile, societies more refined, and 
abodes more splendid ; but home surpasses them 
all. 

If the picture we have now briefly, but not too 
poetically drawn, possess any of the characteris¬ 
tics of truth, there cannot be a more melancholy 
display of human destitution than a being with¬ 
out a home ,—a houseless, bewildered, and hope¬ 
less wanderer.- To complete the vision of this 
wretchedness, it is only needful to conceit c of a 
person banished from his dwelling, not by mis¬ 
fortune only, but by the disastrous and desolut- 
'iig power of crimeto suppose that this has 
dripped him of his possessions, broken the last 
ic of his earliest and most privileged associations, j 
;ud driven him into a wild region of separation 
loin the love, as well as from the accommodu- 
, 1011 s, of his own or his father’s habitation. This 
S with a few additional circumstances of sur- 
mssing interest, the Saviour’s parable of the 
uodigwl son. A man had two sons; the younger 
demanded his patrimony; lie departed fimn his 
inthefs house into a distant country, where he 
dtvopatcil all he possessed in riotous living, and, 
nfiei reducing himself to the extremity of want, 
a Ian line occuired, and he let himself as a swine- 
ht’id, with scarcely the menus of obtaining a 
meal. Reflection brought to view his folly, ami 
the abundance ot Ins f.ithei’s house. lie deter¬ 
mined to return home, coiitcss his wickedness, 
ami implore even a menial situation in his pa- 
i> id's establishment. lie did so: his compas¬ 
sionate lather weleomod him with tears of joy, 
■o»l made a great testiv.il to celehiale his rtMor- 
a‘'on. Whatever other truths this parable may 
l»e intended to repiesent, unquestionably it eon- 
vojs a stiiking idea ot the folly and guilt of every 
man in wandering from God, and the felicity of 
« lull reconciliation, a perfect love, and an eter¬ 
nal home, which await the printout ami the be- 
hj*v or. 

Notwithstanding the accommodations the af- 

fc. tions. the pleasurable intercourse, and the 
ntiincron- advantages belonging to the best-regu¬ 
lated families, this earth can nowhere furnish the 
Christian with his most valued, permanent, and 
only real homo ; no, not even where science, 
literature, and art have done their utmost to ele¬ 
vate intellect ami embellish life ; not even whole 
love presides over and pervades, with its sweet 
charities and sacred bonds, the domestic circle , 
not even in the present imperfect condition of 
our being, where religion itself prevails, though 
it oiilj can impart the finishing excellence to 
character, # and spread a moral sunshine over the 
darkest lot of humanity. The Christian's home 
;is in “ a better country,’’—a mansion in the skies. 
Tks it is neither situated in a world of vicissitudes, 
nor constructed of earthly materials, it possesses 
none of those characteristics of imperfection and 
decay that are incident to eveiy state andVvery 


profession4ielow the sun. Who is there that has re¬ 
visited, after some years of absence, the place of his 
nativity, without emotions of sorrow at the changes 
that have occurred? The children of another 
generation are sporting on the village-green where 
his careless infancy gambolled, or are strolling 
over the green fields, or tossing the stones, or 
their fish-hooks, into the stream that flows through 
the paradise of his juvenile delight; the very 
tree which shaded the green that formed the 
greatest province of his earth, has lost some of 
its noblest branches, and shows a more nollowed 
and time-worn trunk , and the cottage, with its 
pretty little garden and white-painted pale fence, 
is inhabited by others than his parents and his 
family circle—a new and unknown race—or is 
desolate, and fallen into the wreck of years ; his 
little shag dog, his favourite cat, his chosen com¬ 
panion in the school and in the holyda)-hours, 
of sport and birds-nesting ; the ever-laughed-at, 
ever-loved humorist and polyphemus of the ham¬ 
let,—all, all are gone. But there are no changes 
and desolations in friends or things in our hea¬ 
venly home. Who is there that has not found, 
in the best ordered and most united families, 
some sources of disquiet, misunderstanding, and 
painful regret; and who, 111 the most prosperous, 
lias not realised till* uncertainties, and witnessed 
some of the distressing events, or depressing anx¬ 
ieties of life ? But neither misrule, nor mistake, 
nor cure ; neither mutual dissatisfactions, nor 
wide-wasting adversity, arc incident to our Father’s 
hotixo m the heavens. Who that has witnessed 
or enjoyed the rosiest health and the brightest 
prospects, but lias suffered from the imoads of 
disease, tlu* distractions of grief, and the .separa¬ 
tions of bereavement v But these calamities, 
which have their origin in man’s f.ilkand degene¬ 
racy, depart forever from that sinless, sorrow less, 
and deathless abode which constitutes the Chris¬ 
tian’s home. 

In traversing the vale of life, I saw an aged 
man sitting, as if in profound meditation, beneath 
the overshadowing branches of an oak. I ap- 

Mchod respectfully, and said, “ My friend, you 
seem solitary and sad.” 

“ Not so,” was his reply ; “ I am neither soli¬ 
tary nor sad ” 

I looked round with on air, doubtless, of vvon- 
ent and unbelief, for it attracted his notu 
and led to further discourse. I could see no 
living thing, neither bird, nor beast, nor insect « 
the only sights that presented themsclv es to the 
eye were an impenetrable forest skirting the nar¬ 
row slip of land between mountains, a narrow 
streamlet gliding down the centre, and a hut 
without inhabitant, near winch the hoary-beaded 
pilgrim bad taken his station , and the only sound 
1 heard was the bubbling of the brook, which 
seemed to create a deeper siienee. 

“ Not solitary ? ” I asked. 

"Stranger,” continued h«sj “have you never 
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or felt (hat one may bp never, less alone 
than when alone? These sylvan shades, and 
this eonscipus heart, touched by a renewing 
power, bespeak an ever-present Deity; and who 
can be alone when God is with him P* 

" But may I be allowed, without qfibnee 9 f 
implied suspicion, to remark, that a romantic 
sentiment of this nature has been often uttered 
by these who have evineed no real knowledge of 
the infinite Being, no acquaintance with his 
moral character, aud their relation to him, and 
none of'the devout affection which breathes in 
the bellowed strains of Israel’s pious monarch : 

* As the heart 4 »nteth after the water-brooks, so 
panteth my soul after thee, 0 God-’" 

“ I know” said he, “the sentiment is often 
romantic, but with me it is real. 1 hold converse 
with the Highest, not as the God of nature only, 
but as the God of Scripture ; jiot as the Creator 
of heaven and earth only, but as the Redeemer 
of lost man, through the shedding of the blood 
of' the Lamb slain from before the foundation of 
the world.’* 

** Then you receive that doctrine which is often 
termed, in scorn, eoangdical f” 

M Assuredly; that great elementary truth is 
all my salvation aud joy,—* the blood of Jesus 
Christ his Son deanseth from all Bin.’ Whoever 
chooses to mock at or neglect it, must take the 
fearful consequences of his derision and infi¬ 
delity.” 

u Christian pilgrim, 1 hail your venerable age, 
but more venerable experience. You are not, 
then, solitary; and I perceive you cannot be 
tad." 

M As to the latter, my worthy visitor, there is 
enough in my temporal lot to produce the wretch¬ 
edness 1 nevertheless disclaimed. Ahl sir, my 
life, like this wide-spreading tree in its wintry 
desolation, has no greenness ; but unlike it, 
and more despoiled by time, 1 have no branches 
left." 

u Then you have lost a feraily ?* 

“ I have lost parents, kinsmen, wife, and chil- 
} dron, the beloved companions of earlier days; 
and I have lost property bequeathed, and pro¬ 
perty acquired, all but my last shelter, that wind- 
shaken hut; and yet 1 have an inheritance, too, 
and am going W take possession.” 

He lifted up bis eyes, and pointed his fingers ; 
both appeared in the direction of the lofty moun¬ 
tains. 

“ You have w estate, then, beyond those hills, 
and your personal presence is necessary ? But 
ean yeu hope, under the pressure of so much age 
and infirmity, to surmount those barriers of na¬ 
ture r and will yon spend your last strength in 
so vain a toil, and to acquire so transient a pos¬ 
session P" 

“ It is not those mountains,” he exclaimed with 
energy, " which I expect to pass over j nor is it 
a valuable propertj^lying beyond them, In some ; 


Jr enclosure, which I seek to ascara. or wW$ 
I know to he mine." 

|}e paused, and pointed upward once more; 
X mw It was to the " everlasting hills," and to hft 
anlitapated possession in heaven. He added, 
wMh inexpressible emotion, “ My weary pilgrim¬ 
age is ended, and 1 am just at how*.* 

It is rite gospel of Jesus Christ which unveils 
the mystery of future existence; it is hmutf, as 
** the light of the world," who " Wngi life and 
immortality to light," If it he a feet, folly attested 
and unquestionable, that there is a condition of 
endless and blissful existence for the Christian, 
it is not only Important to inquire what is heaven, 
but chiefly imjpartuqt is ft to ascertain the way 
to it; what is q Christian; and what is the found¬ 
ation of personal hope with regard to the pos¬ 
session of its immeasurable joys f To this point 
we shall devote a few lines, because, amidst the 
diversities of religious sentiment which obtain, 
and which in some cases are extreme and essen¬ 
tial, we choose, in the first number of our publica¬ 
tion, to assure our readers that in Christianity we 
take our standing at once, without hesitation and 
without compromise, on the only ground where 
we conceive ftrfe footing is to be obtained,—the 
atoning efficacy of Che great Sacrifice, the redeem¬ 
ing and saving power, through faith, of tiie death, 
the resurrection, and advocacy of Jesus, the Son 
of God. The Scriptures represent the object of 
our Saviour's incarnation to have been, “ to take 
away sin by the sacrifice of himselfor, in other 
and diversified modes of expression, to “save men’s 
lives“ to save sinners“ to seek and to save that 
which was lost“to take away the sins of the 
world.” Whatever be the phraseology, the essential 
idea is always deliverance from destruction,—the 
removal of a curse,-—salvation from ruin, and restoi- 
atiou to God and happiness, in the dispensation 
of a present pardon and a future heaven. It is 
uniformly declared that Jesus Christ succeeded 
in his purpose,—that lie made an atonement 
which satisfied every claim, and presented the 
basis of a perfect and everlasting reconciliation 
between the alienated transgressor and his of¬ 
fended Maker. The appropriation of this cove¬ 
nanted provision, so that salvation may be actually 
eryoyed, is uniformly attributed to faith or believ¬ 
ing in Christ: "Therefore, being justified by 
faith, we have peace with God, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” The apostles, with undaunted 
heroism and persevering seal, amidst the world's 
mockery of a doctrine too simple, spiritual, and 
self-humiliating for its approval, went every 
where proclaiming its truth, and attesting their 
own convictions of its Importance, bg labouring 
with inecssant effort, and suffering martyrdom 
with readiness and even joy, for its dHforion. 
Faith forms the Christian character, and, through 
the sanctifying power of the Spirit, prepares for 
heaven, the Christian’s home. Jesus Christ wss 
not a u martyr, that is, not a martyr onlv , he was 
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«substitute, ft sacrifice, a propitiation, “descend¬ 
ing from above,"—as angel messengers announced 
to the shepherds of Bethlehem M keeping watch 

THE STUDY 

a The book of nature is so superior to every 
book of human contrivance and composition, 
that it is impossible to institute any comparison 
between them. When we wish to be instructed 
by the human book, we must perform two dis¬ 
tinct specie? of labour,—wc must know the lan¬ 
guage in which the book is written, before we 
can ever attempt to obtain the slightest Idea of 
the information that it contains, or whether it 
contains any information which can be profitable 
or pleasurable to us. But wheif we go to the 
book of nature, one-half, and that by far the 
most disagreeable and difficult half, of that labour 
is spared us. In the book of nature the acquir¬ 
ing of the knowledge itself is the very first step 
hi our progress, for nature’s book is written in 
every language and dialect under the canopy of 
heaven. 

It is this facility in acquiring the knowledge 
of nature which constitutes the grand charm of 
nature’s works ; and the human body and mind 
are both so adapted to this, that the contempla¬ 
tion of nature is not only required, but abso¬ 
lutely demauded, for the keeping of both in their 
proper tone. There arc many powers of the 
body, and many faculties of the mind, which sel¬ 
dom or never cornc into play in our ordinary 
avocations, especially if those avocations are 
mechanical; and this is the case, to a greater or 
less extent, in every occupation which mankind 
follow, or can follow, us a trade. 

Now, whatever power or faculty is allowed to 
lie idle, dqcs mischief both to the body and to 
the mind. In the body we can observe it; and 
there is not a single mechanic that has been long 
and industriously employed at one trade, whose 
Walk, and, indeed, whose whole air and gait, 
instantly tell what trade he is of, without any 
inquiry. The reason of this is, that each trade 
requires ft different application of the muscles, 
or moving powers of the body ; and those which 
are not exercised in trade or occupation, become 
weakened, while the ones that are exercised are 
thereby strengthened, provided the exercise is 
kept within reasonable bounds. The necessary 
consequence of this is, that the body gets de¬ 
formed, not, most probably, to such an extent as 
that the pa^ts of it seem diaproportioned and out 
of shape when it is in a position of rest s but the 
moment that it is put into what may be called 
the natural motion of the human body, namely, 
walking at ease, the deformity tella in the gait, 
os has been mentioned. 

To prevent this, it becomes necessary that 
those who labour in any particular way which 
requires more of the work of some mupoles of 


over their flocks by nighy—-to promote glory tp 
God in tie highest, peace on earth, and good¬ 
will to men." * Y. 

OF NATURE. 

| the body than of that of others, should have re¬ 
gular periods, not of mere rest from labour, but 
of what is properly termed relaxation; that is, 
allowing those parts of the frame, which are in 
a state of tension during the working hours to un¬ 
bend themselves, while others come into action, 
and supply their place. 

To preserve this mechanical tone of our animal 
frame in the best condition, and for the greatest 
length of time, experience clearly shows that 
mere rest is not that which it requires to alternate 
with labour, but that there is a certain portion of 
the frame which demands exercise, before the 
whole machine will so work as to keep up the 
tone and vigour of those parts of 0which we use 
in our every-day occupations. So well is this 
understood, that those professions or trades which 
have nothing but a continuous alternation of 
labour and repose, always weaken the bodies and 
shorten the lives of those engaged in them. It 
would be invidious to instance any particular 
trade; but there are some required and largely 
exercised by the luxurious state of the country, 
where the arm of oue sturdy yeoman from the 
valley, or one mountaineer from the hill, would 
scatter hundreds of the feeble things like chaff. 

In this case it is really a return to nature 
which upholds the working structure of the body 
against the inroad which art is every day making 
upon it; for the relaxation which tends to sound¬ 
ness of the constitution and the fabric, is a natural 
motion which brings every part of body into 
play. Those who have been labour-worn, or care¬ 
worn, or study-worn, till nature was sick and 
exhausted, even to the desire of death, and who, 
when in this state, have taken a well-informed 
friend by the arm, and moved toward some open 
common or some wind-beaten hill, must have 
felt how the sinews began to knit, and the mus* 
cles to swell, as the breeze of heaven‘played 
around their free motions; and those very feet 
which tottered at leaving the threshold, shall have 
returned to it bounding as the roe. 

But if there is such medicine in the merely 
natural action of the body, without any reference 
to a single subject of thought, what glorious heal¬ 
ing must there be when the immortal spirit is* 
brought forward, and all nature is set before it 1 
The body, curious as it is in its structure, and 
numerous as arc its parts, is a mere temporary 
accommodation, a thing of threescore and ten 
weary winters, and then to rot in the earth; it is, 
as it were, the mere chariot in the course of life, 
which the mind ridea and governs; and there¬ 
fore, if we are to improve man as man, and not 
as beast, the mental improvement must he the 
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shorter out than to go by the sides of the field, 
which are at angles with each other. A learned 
philosopher will explain very optically and very 
logically the subject of refraction. He states 
that the rays of light, in passing through different 
media, as air and water, arc diverted from their 
rectilinear direction, and occasion the objects of 
vision to be seen in other than their actual places 
and positions. When the rays pass from the 
rarer into the denser mediums, they are drawn 
nearer the perpendicular ; but when they proceed 
from the denser medium into the rarer, they move 
in a direction further from it. In illustration of 
his reasoning, he takes a basin, places a shilling 
on the bottom, securing it hy sealing-wax from 
shifting its position, ami then pours in some 
water. You are required previously to letire, so 
as just to lose sight of the piece of money from 
the edge of the basin, and as the water flows in, 
it is perceived to rise into*full view. This, he 
tells you truly, is owing to the refractory me¬ 
dium, the water; and a pretty experiment it is 
for juvenile philosophers. But the rustie vil¬ 
lager has it all before him in another form, and 
with the practical application of the theory. lie 
takes his gun, or the gun of his master, to shoot 
a large species of fish, which he sometimes 
snares ; but instead of aiming directly at it, he 
has learned to calculate upon the power of the 
refracting medium, and levels his piece so as to 
allow for it. The indirect aim secures his 
object, because he knows that the bullet is di¬ 
verted from its immediate course, like the rays of 
light, by the water through which it lias to pass. 
The history of natural anthmeticiunx, if the 
expression may be used, is remarkable. The 
means of acquiring their untaught knowledge 
have in sojne instances been developed—in others 
it has remained an impenetrable secret; and 


what is curious, they have never been found 
capable of explaining it themselves. Thus, in 
the case of a girl at Bethnal-green, in the east 
of London, Bhe stated that the first tendency in 
her own mind to numbers and calculations was 
discovered by continually detecting herself in 
counting the threads in her loom as she wove 
them. Her mind accompanied her shuttle, till 
she reckoned them with the interstices cross- 
ways, and in every form of possible or imaginary 
position. From addition she proceeded to multi¬ 
plication, but then lost herself in the wilderness 
of an extensive domain of thought, which she 
could traverse, though she knew not how, with 
the utmost facility. The Devonshire boy was 
still more extraordinary: he could answer at once, 
or in the shortest time which can well be ima¬ 
gined for such a work, the most difficult questions 
proposed to him by expert calculators. Many have 
employed hours to prepare sums which he could 
give with perfect accuracy in a few minutes; hut 
neither could he explain them, nor afterwards, 
although instructed for the purpose, the method of 
arriving at his solutions. The faculty was at 
discovered in a singular way. Two butchers were 
disputing about the price of a hog which one 
had sold to the other. They reckoned so in,my 
stone at such a price; but the odd money, or 
fractional results, surpassed their arithmetic. The 
boy in question was playing with some little 
schoolfellow-, of his own age at marbles, seem¬ 
ingly taking no notice ; but at length burnt forth 
with a kind of triumphant laugh at their stupidity, 
and told them the exact amount. They were at 
fiist indignant ut lus impertinence, but at last 
yielded to his knowledge ; and the circumstance 
becoming the talk of the village led to tin* 
further discoveries of his surprising talent. 

X. 


STORY OF A LEAF. 


M Upon what subject shall I write ?" thought 
I with myself; but the visions had fled, and all 
was a blank to me. I called, but not one of the 
countless millions of things, real or imagined, 
would stand up and give me the likeness thereof. 
“ I gnawed my pen, then dashed it on the ground, 
sinking *■ —but, alas! not “ from thought to thought j" 
for it was descent in sheer raentoj vacancy, as 
silent and as actionless as that of the down of a 
feather when it drops, heavily as lead, through 
the altitude of an exhausted receiver in an air- 
pump. 

I tried the three resources recommended by 
the matchless Stagyrite who taught the Mace¬ 
donian youth to conquer the world, in order that 
he might impart, if possible, the learning of 
Greece to the people, amt send, in return, spe¬ 
cimens of the productions of all lands for the 
benefit of the philosopher-students at Athens. 


As he directs, I looked upon the ground to 
see what memorial of the past would come to 
my assistance ; but the waters of oblivion had 
passed over it, and not a vestige presented itself. 
Again 1 looked upward to the sky, in fond 
anticipation of the fore-cast shadow of some 
coming event ; but, ulas! the seal of secrecy 
was upon the whole,’ and would not be broken. 
I looked straight forward along the level line, in 
hopes to discern something of the passing day , 
but the day, too, was subjectless and silent. 
Thus was 1 compelled to abandon all the three 
resources of Aristotle. 

Then I tried my usual sources of reminiscence, 
—the corners of the room,—the hooks in or 
out of place,—the coal-skuttle turned the right 
way or the wrong,—and all those little artificial 
helps which 1 had aforetime found so redolent 
in ideas ; I even dared to cast a glance upon 
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that sacred cobweb in the comer, the contem¬ 
plation of which had aforetime enabled me to 
solve, in so satisfactory a manner, the knotty 
problem as to whether an angle can pass through 
empty space, and solid iron, with equal rapidity 
and absence of fatigue. The cobweb enabled 
me to say, “ Yes," in the case of the angles ; and 
I would maintain it sturdily to this day against 
the whole host of the Jesuits, and the convoca¬ 
tions of Cam and Isis to boot: but on the pre¬ 
sent occasion the cobweb was as mute of inform¬ 
ation as the spider which constructed it; which 
spider must have gone the way of ull spiders 
more than twelve months ago. I was thus re¬ 
duced to an extremity. The pens, the ink, the 
paper were all ready, and there was a willing 
mind ; hut not a subject wouW present itself by 
means of which I could enter the lists of immor¬ 
tal fame upon the arena of “ Wahd’s Miscll- 
lany." I went into the garden in despair; a 
brunch of a Maddoek’s cherry-tree extended 
across the walk, and there was pendent from it 
a single withered leaf, the last remnant of that 
foliage which had been so gay arid green upon 
it in the season of the year’s beauty. Just as 1 
approached it, it dropped down, not by the agi¬ 
tation of tin* wind, for there was not a breath 
stirring, but by the gentle law of nature’s all- 
bountiful Author in the fulness of its accom¬ 
plished work. I caught it between my bands 
ere it reached the ground; and there rame 
over me a thrill of exultation, as if 1 had been 
touched by the Spirit. *' Here," thought 1 to 
mjself, “ is a subject ;* and with this subject I 
returned to my study. 

A leal, slightly us we pass it by, and heed¬ 
lessly as we tread upon it, in consequence, pro¬ 
bably, of the frequency of its occurrence, is one 
of the most wonderful productions of nature. 
The first consideration upon this, us upon eiery 
other subject, is to know exactly what we mean 
by the w ord we make use of; w lut h, in the pre¬ 
sent instance, resolves itself into a correct answer 
to the question, “ What m a leaf'r” To find a 
correct answer to this is the more necessary, be¬ 
cause many modern botanists, infected by a spe¬ 
cies of mania, to which they have given the name 
of “ morphology," or the doctrine of forms,—and 
when they dreamed of which they must have 
been spell-bound by Morpheus, or some power 
more leaden still,—have endeavoured to jier.suadc 
the world that thorns, and roses, and berries, and 
apples, and all sorts of fruits, are nothing but 
changed leaves; in short, lord Peter's conversion 
of the brown loaf into all the luxuries of the 
larder, was nothing to the metamorphosis of the 
leaf under the hands of these gentlemen. And, 
in order to complete the parallel, “they stand 
ready to inflict as deep an anathema upon all 
who are sceptical as to their dogmas, as lord 
Peter did upou his two brothers, Martin and Jack, 
when they would not receive and eat the brewn 
loaf as a shoulder of mutton. 


A leaf, in the proper sense of the word, knows 
no metamorpnosis. Sometimes it is well ex¬ 
panded, and sometimes not, according to circum¬ 
stances ; and its form changes even in the same 
plant, when that plant requires a difference of 
habit. There is no leaf, properly so called, upon 
the cellular plants, the mosses, the lichens, and 
the fungi; and, indeed, the latter of these, os 
they appear above the ground, or external of the 
bark of those trees on which they are parasitical, 
are flowers, and nothing but flowers. Sometimes 
the discrepancy in appearance aud size between 
the flower, and the plant which produces it, is so 
great, that, while the flower is absolutely splendid 
in its magnitude, the plant is so very small, that 
it can with difficulty be discerned with the mi¬ 
croscope : thus, for instance, the krubut, (raffehta 
amoldt,) which prows in Sumatra, is in the shape 
of a well-formed flower, consisting of fine petals, 
of a foot in length each, with a nectary in the 
centre which would hold twelve pints, and the 
whole weighing fifteen pounds. This grows upon 
decaying wood in the wild forests of the oriental 
islands, much in the same manner as common 
fungi, or toad-stools, grow upon decaying wood 
iu our own forests. But, notwithstanding the 
magnitude;of this flower, which is greater than 
that of any other known one, observation searches 
in vain for the plant, and no root, no stem, and 
no leaf, can be discovered. This is but one spe¬ 
cimen of a very- curious class, which we shall 
probably have again and again to introduce to 
the notice of the readers of the “ Miscellany.” 
The whole class are, however, leafless ; and were 
wc to seek a practical answer to our. question, 
** What is a leaf ?” our appeal to them would be 
unavailing. 

No herbaceous plant, that is. no^plant the 
stem of which dies down seasonably, either with 
or without a similar perishing of the root, pos- 
beshcs a leaf, in the proper sense of the term ; a 
blade of grass or corn, for instance, though a 
green development of the plant, and calculated 
to answer nearly the same purpose which a leaf 
answers in those plants which have leaves, is not 
a leaf. 

Again, no plant which, standing for more than 
one season, grows from the centre only, or is 
what botanists call endogenous, which just means 
growing from the centre, possesses a leaf, in the 
true sense of the word ; and there arc some of 
the evor-green exogenous trees of tropical coun¬ 
tries, of which it is very doubtful whether the 
green expansions come properly under the desig¬ 
nation of leaves. The palms are stately trees 
of great beauty and loug endurance ; and the 
green expansions which form the crown of the 
palm are among the most graceful productions 
of the vegetable kingdom ; but still not one of 
them is u leaf; they afte part and parcel of the 
stem of the tree, which stem consists of nothing 
but the remains of those green productions. 
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What, then, is a leaf? It is a r thing of the I 
season, put forth in the year, and perishing with 
the year. There is a little difference in this 
respect ;-for most leaves upon the plants of tem¬ 
perate climates are produced in the spring, and 
shed in the autumn, and such plants arc called 
deciduous, which means that they “ part off." 
There are, however, a good many trees, even in 
such countries, as, for example, the common 


laurel and holly, which do not shed the leaves 
of the former year till those of the passing year 
are considerably advanced. We cull such trees 
“ evergreens," and we are right, in so far as the 
succession is concerned, because the new green 
comes on before the old green goes off j but still 
their leaves are only for a season. We must 
pause, however, but shall speedily resume the 
“ Story of a Leaf." 


DEATH OF AN INFANT IN ITS MOTHER’S ARMS. 

BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


He slumbers long, sweet mother, 

Upon thy gentle breast, 

Thou'it weary now with watching, 

Sweet mother, go to rest: 

There seems no pain to stir him, 

The peril sure is past; 

For see, his soft hand dasp'd in thine, 
He heeds nor storm nor blast. 

Why dost thou gaze so wildly > 

Why strain thy strong embrace 5 
Unlock thy fearful clasping, 

And let me see his face. 

So down that mother laid him, 

In her agony of care, 

And kissed that cold and marble bty>w 
With calm and fix’d despair. 

O weep! there's holy healing 
In every gushing tear. 

Nor question thus that beauteous clay,— 
The angel is not here: 

No shut of rose at even-tide 
Was with a peace so deep ; 

As thus thy youngest, fairest one 
Sank down in dove-like sleep. 

Where best he loved to hide him, 

In that dear sheltering spot, 

Just,there his tender spirit pass’d— 
Fuss’d, and she knew it not. 


His fond lip neter trembled, 

Nor sigh'd the parting breath, 

When .strangely, for his nectar'd draught, 
He drank tlio cup of death. 

Full wss thy lot of blessing, 

To charm his cradle hours. 

To touch his sparkling fouut of thought, 
And breathe Ins breath of iloncrs, 

And take the daily lesson, 

From the smile that breathed so free 
Of nhat in holier, brighter realms, 

The pure in heart must be. 

No more thy twilight musing 
May with his image shine, 

When in that lonely hour of lore 
He laid his check to thine • 

So still and so confiding 
That cherish’d babe would be, 

So like a sinless guest from keavrn, 

And jet a part of thee. 

But now his blessed portion 
Is o’er the cloud to soar, 

And spread a never •wearied wing 
Where sorrows are no more, 

With cherubim aud seraphim 
To tread th' ethereal plain ; 

High honour hath it been to thee 
To swell that glorious train. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


Or a science so generally despised as entomology 
has been, it is very natural that the few votaries 
should find pleasure and satisfaction in each other's 
company ; and, conscious of haring a worthier pursuit 
than’ men give them credit for, should bold sweet 
council together, nnd look down on the very woild 
that was looking down on them. 

Many attempts hare, therefore, been made in this 
country to establish entomological societies, the his¬ 
tory of which it is the duty of the author to record, 
as far as he is able, from the remaining documents. 

First. The Aurelian Society, which was held at the 
Swan Tavern, in 'Change-alley ; the date of its form¬ 
ation is unknown, but from Moses Harris we learn 
that it existed in the year 1745. The laws and regu¬ 
lations of this society have not descended to us. 

On the 25th of March, 1748, the great fire which 
happened in Cornhill burnt down the Swan Tavern, 
together with the society's valuable collection of in¬ 
sects, books, &c., and all their regalia. 

The society was sitting at the time; yet so sudden 
and rapid was the impetuous course of the fire, that 
the flames heat against the windows before they could 
sell get out of the room, many of them leaving their j 
iftti and canes. « I 


Their loss to much disheartened the members, that, 
although they several times met for that purpose, they 
never could collect a sufficient numbei to form a so¬ 
ciety, so that, for fourteen years, there was no meet- 
ing of that sort. 

Second. The Aurelian Society was established in 
the year 1762 ; it arose, phoenix-like, out of the ashes 
of the old ; four years afterwards this society wns in 
existence, as appears from the fact, that, m J7M», 
Moses Harris dedicated to it his work entitled the 
“ Aurelian." We have no further account of it. 

Third. The Society of Entomologists qf London 
was established in the year 1780 ; its minute-book is 
carried down to the first week in August, 1782, at 
which time it appears to hare discontinued its sittings. 
We hear from Mr. Haworth, that the cabinet of two 
of its members, Mr. Tinley and Mr. Bently, were rich 
in lepidoptera and coleoptera. 

Fourth. The Aurelian Society was established in 
the year 1801 ; it was proposed and managed by the 
late Mr. Haworth, the author of “ Lepidoptera Bri- 
tannica.” The collection was Mr. Haworth’s own 
property, and waa to be given up to the society as soon 
its it should consist of twenty members, which nurn- 
beit-it never reached. 
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The object! of this society were to form a complete 
•ad standard cabinet of the entomektgical productions 
of Great 'Britain;*) to ascertain their names, use*, and 
distinctions, tbe>placeB and times of their appearance, 
food, economy, and peculiarities j and to point oat to 
the public the* readiest and moat desirable methods of 
destroying jttflbNU. possess properties which are inimi¬ 
cal to tlte.wdfsi# r ^mankind. 

Any person demons of becoming a member of this 
society was to he approved by every member of the 
society at the thne being; was to give up one sped, 
men of every species in his own collection which the 
cabinet of the society did not possess. The elected 
member was to receive in return duplicate specimens 
from the society’s collection, or money, if he preferred 
it. 

By these means (say the rules) the Aureiian cabi¬ 
net must ultimately arrive at the standard of perfec¬ 
tion ; and the separate collection of every member of 
the society will gradually increase both in number and 
value. But, alas ! neither the sochttjrnordhe collection 
ever attained perfection 5 tbe society was dissolved in 
April, 1806, and (he collection returned to Mr. Hsworth. 

Fifth. The Entomological Society qf London arose 
the same year, 1806, as it were, out of the ashes of the 
first, and consisted of nearly the same members which 
a ere in this society. No member was compelled to 
give up unique specimens to a general collection, but 
a small collection was formed, principally by tbe gene- 
io*ity of Mr. Ilawortb. 

This society made more progress than either of the 
preceding ; it met regularly, and published three num¬ 
bers of Transactions, the last ol which appeared in 
1812 ; but after this, the death of some members, and 
other defalcations, brought the society into consider¬ 
able trouble, and regular meetings were abandoned in 
the following year, 1813. 

Sixth. The Entomological Society of Great Britain. 
A third society was formed in 1822, like the preced¬ 
ing, out of the ruins of the old one. This was a nou- 
aubacnbing society ; it lasted only two years, and then 
merged into the Zoological club of the Linnienn Society 
of London 

Seventh The Entomological Club was formed 
182. r ». This was also a non-subscribing society, it 
consisted of eight members, with no power to increase 
the number. Since its establishment, two vacancies 
only have occurred, each of which has been instantly . 
tilled by tbe election of another member , mid the | 


clnb has continued to meet every motath siuce the day 
of its establishment. 

In thuwintef of 1631-2 it waa agreed, at a meeting 
of the club, to publish a quarterly Magazine, the man¬ 
agement of which was undertaken by members then 
present; the Magazine waa to be open impartially to 
all contributors, no preference to be given to the mem¬ 
bers of the dub. The first number of the Magazine, 
called, “ The Entomological Magazine,” was published 
on the 1st of September, 1832, since which period it 
has appeared every three months, with the utmost 
regularity. 

The “Entomological Magazine” is published -by 
Messrs. Westlcy and Davis, and has attained a very 
extensive circulation, not confined to this country, but 
on the continents of Europe and America. It treats 
not only of scientific entomology, but devotes a large 
portion of its pages to the history of insects, as con¬ 
nected with agriculture and horticulture. 

Eighth. The Entomological Society of London was 
formed in'1833; its first scientific meeting was held 
on the 2d of December of that year; and succeeding 
meetings have been held on the first Monday of every 
month from that time to the present 

Tliis society has beSn much more extensive than 
either of the preceding, having reached, in November, 
1834, to the number of one hundred and twentv-srveu 
members ; a remarkable number, considering the un¬ 
popular nature of the subject, and the short time of 
the society’s existence.' It included among its mem¬ 
bers most of the publishing entomologists of the pre¬ 
sent day. 

Unhappily, however, dissension has arisen on the 
propriety of expending the iunds of the society in 
publishing Transactions The advocates for publica¬ 
tion being in power, the measure was earned against 
those of a contrary opinion, greatly to the dissatisfac¬ 
tion of some of the members. 

On the 1st of November, 1831, a first part of the 
Transactions was accordingly published. And now 
another trouble arose : those entrusted with the pub¬ 
lication had introduced into the Transactions an un- 
j courteous review of the “ Entomological Magazine,” a 
work which, from the first, had zealously supported 
the society. Ibis has alienated the friends of the 
“ Entomological Magazine,” and not them only, but 
many others, who insist that Jt is an unworthy act of 
a society to descend to such a course.— Newman's 
Grammar qf Entomology. 


REPLY TO MOORE S “S\CRED MELODY,” 


BEGINNING, 


u The world is nil a fleeting show 
Fot man's illusion given ” 


The world is not a fleeting show 
For msn’a illusion given ; 

The smiles of joy, the tears of woe. 

Those as they shine, these as they flow, 

Should npen him for heaven. 

‘Mid clouds and sheen, ’mid blight and bloom, j 
Our labouring souls have striven 
‘With sin, and learned beyond the tomb 


To look, and, through its midnight gloom, 
Hail the bright dawn of heaven. 

Not to delude, light gilds the soul, 

And storms are o’er it driven ; 

All griefs and joys that o’er ns roll 
Are messengers, and to the goal 
They point—the cross and heaven. 

N. 


REVIEW. 


Fisher’* Juvenile Scrap-Book, 1837. By Agnes 
Strickland and Bernard Barton. 

The Christian Keepsake and Missionary Annual. Edited 
by the Rev. William Ellis. 1837. 

Syria, the Holy Land, Ada Minor, &fc., illustrated, in 
a scries of Views, drawn from Nature. By W. H. 


Bartlett, William Purser, &e., with Descrip, 
lions of the Plates, by John Carne, Esq.; author 
of “ Letters from the East.” First Series. 1836. 

Tns rage for Annual^ and their consequent multi¬ 
plication, threatened, a few years ago, to throw a 
sickly hue over our literature, while they opened to 
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the painter lU the n|Nn«r a wide field for the ex¬ 
ertion end display of their talent*. Whether the evil 
and the good have been equally balanced, we are not 
prepared to determine. With a few splendid exception*, 
the latter has been gradually deteriorating, and we 
are iorry to add, that there has been no improvement 
in the former. Long before the gilt on the cover* of 
these gorgeous nothings ha* been tarnished, by their 
exposure to the handling of all comers, on the drawing¬ 
room table, their insipid tales and namby pamby verses 
are forgotten. Of “Fm«m'*Jutbmilb Scrap-Book 
for the present year, we can speak as highly as of any 
of its contemporaries. The pictorial department » well 
supplied with beautiful specimens of design and execu¬ 
tion;, but they are evidently not illustrations of the 
literary contenta of the volume: the artist has not 
ministered to the writer, but the writer to the artist •, 
and this, probably, will accouut for their great disparity 
in point of merit. “ Wringtou Church,’' by William 
Martin, is touching; and, in a true poetical spirit, 
breathes of nature and religion. But what has it to do 
with Wrington any more than with Clifton? Wbat 
reference has it to the grave of Hannah More ? At 
the close there is, indeed, an allusion, bat too alight 
when compared with the iuterffst and the claims of the 
subject. Hannah More is entitled to far higher dis¬ 
tinction than a passing tribute, though she 1a above 
eulogy, and hAs reared her own impel ishable monu¬ 
ment in her works. # 

The following lines convey an impressive moral, 
and in a atyle of great simplicity:— 

Children, liehold, 

Behold this beauteous cau-i pillar—now 
Iti way in and, and earthy, dark, and rold. 

Grovelling and low 

AVir it mint r>*-p. 

Bound to the earth by nature’s sacred ties, 

Anon ’twill Ifell into a denih-Iike sleep. 

And then arise* 

For soft and bright, 

Within it* earthy form a being lives, 

Purer and fairer, moTe a thing nf light. 

And tin* sun h ci 

When fum’d to dust, 

The outward husk falls off—then, then it shows 
Its second nature, lovelier than at first 

In glorj glows— 

' Springs up—awakes 
A child of the bright sun, and bids adieu 
To earth, i 

Am 

Oh, semblance sweet 

Of man’s translation from fhi* dusky sphere I 
Who would not learn, and learning, still repeat 
A lei 

Oh, know you not, 

. threat innocent.,.... ««„>, 

And that this outward form will fade and rot 
III cold, cold claj ? 

But yet be sure 

Within abides the soul—fashioned to soar, 

That, when the world hath perish'd, will endure 
For «m ermorc. 

We do not like the engravings the worse for having 
presented themselves to us on a former occasion, and 
under different associations. The pleasures of memory 
are among the purest enjoyments of life ; and scenes 
and faces are not less welcome because they are 
familiar. 

We have traced the progress of “Tub Christian 
Krxpsakb,” this best of the Annuals, with unfeigned 
satisfaction. Every year has added to its improve¬ 
ment ; the spirit of the publishers has kept pace with 
the patronage of the public, and the volume upon our 
table is the result of both. To begin with the portraits 
Ho# often, when the poetry of Felicia Herons has 


stirred our bosoms with the loftiest and tandsrest 
amattaas, have «a fiuaeied ta ourself* tha font and 
features of a fadttf •• gifted, tad to worthy of our 
admiration and esteem 1 end when her ha* appeared, 
the apirituelle which classic taste had thrown around 
the marble, and which seemed to nafeta to our imagin- 
ation all that we had conceived of a» origin si, which 
we scarcely considered as belonging to the earth, we 
were gratified. But still there wae something wanting 
—there was the poet, and nothing more. But what 
shall we say to the poet and the woman to eweetly 
blended in the portrait now before ua ? At the first 
glance we coufess we felt something Hke disappoint¬ 
ment ; the features did not appear to possess all the 
delicacy and refinement, the form rather appronrhiug 
to the tn-bm-point, all the poetual elegance we 
anticipated. But we saw at once that it must be a 
likeness; and as we perused the countenance, which 
we did, till the eyes beamed on us with livtug intelli¬ 
gence-mod the very tip* had language—we telt that 
we were holding communion with the being who had 
so often carried ua through her forest sanctuary up to 
the heaven of heavens. We now possess all of Ft licia 
Hem an# that cannot die; art has rendered the beau¬ 
tiful permanent, and her mind lives and breathes in 
her works. 

Dr. Carry occupies io this volturie his appropriate 
place: the first of Missionaries, ih; apostle of modern 
times, is worthy of all the honour that the Christian 
catholic church can possibly confer upon him. We 
thank Mr. Dyer for this hnef memoir; we wish it 
could have been more extended, rtperially as the work 
of Eustace Carey w in so manv respects below his 
subject, and. as we think, injurious to that high repu¬ 
tation which he had earned, ns po8ie«*onir the noblest 
order of uiiellect, and the purest elements of morul 
and religious t Imraeter. 

Thomas Clarkson. Both portrait and narrative are 
executed with fidelity and grace. The moral of the 
latter is, “The mighty effects single good men may 
realize by self-devotion and persevrmnee ” 

The next jurtrait, that of the Rev. William Jay, is 
inferior as a work of art, tind, a* a likcne»s, is a total 
failure. It ought to have been cancelled. Among all 
the portraits of this most justly popular and eminently 
useful preacher, how has it happened that not one has 
caught a single characteristic expression of his fine 
and now strongly-marked countenance ? 

The portrait of Bishop Ryder has all the indivi¬ 
duality wnich we suppose the episcopal costume will 
allow. Lawn sleeves and n euuliflowu wig may do very 
well to set off a picture, and to give an im|X)t»ing pp. 
pearunce to their wearer ; hut the man they disfigure 
by excess of ornntnenl. Dr. Ryder was a devout 
Christian, and a worthy pastor of souls undei the 
great and good Shepherd. 

Jan Zat/oc, a Christian chief of the Amakose, 
South Africa, is a spirited performance. 

The subjects of the remaining illustrations are, 
Missionary Grave at Eimeo—Feast of the Mohurram 
—The Mountains of Aboo, in Guzcrat— Dome at 
Worms—The bath in which Bishop Hebcr died— 
Rhodes—Church of Vasih Blagennoi, and part of the 
Kremlin, Moscow—Marina, Malta—Dr. Doddridge’s 
mother teaching him Scripture history by the Dutch 
tiles—Basle. 

We promise our readers the highest gratification of 
taste m these splendid productions of art, and au 
equal mental pleasure in the perusal of the literary 
contributions by which they are accompanied. Two 
pieces, with the signature, T. Aveling, Highbury 
College—“The Missionary’s Grave,” and “The 
Mountains of Aboo,” are fine specimens of talents 
which we rejoice to see consecrated to the work of tho 
Christian ministry. 
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We hev# only room for one quotation. We have 
seen it before; but it deeervee the widest circulation, 
not only for the beauty of the composition, but for the 
moral sentiment it conveys. 

CHRIST, THE PURIFIER. 

BY JAMES MONTOOHfSKY. 

"The following stair (I know not on what authority) is abroad 
in the religious world —Some ladies in Dublin met together, 
from lime to time, at each other's houses, to read the Scriptures 
and to make them the subject of profitable convenation ; nnd 
* shen they rame to the third chapter of the prophecy of Mnlachi, 
nnd some discussion over the second and third verses, respect¬ 
ing the method of purifying the precious metals. As none of 
the company knew any thing about the process, one undertook 
to inquire of a silversmith, with whom she wa» acquainted, how 
it was effected, and particularly what was the business of the 
refiner himself during the operation Without explaining her 
motive, she arcoidmgly went to her friend, and asked him how 
his silver was cleaned from any dross with which It might have 
been mixed lie promptly explained to her tlie mnnncr of doing 
this, 'Hut,'said the inquirer, ‘do you sit, sir, Ht the work*" 

‘ Yes,’ he replied, 'for I must keep my eye steadily lived ou the 
fnrnare. since if the sllvrr remains too long under the intense 
heat, it is sure to be damaged " She at once saw the beauty 
and propriety of tin* image employed: *' He shall alt as a refiner 
of silver," nud the moral of the illustration was equally obvi¬ 
ous As the laity was returning with her information to her 
expecting companions, the silversmith called hcT back, and said 
that he had forgotten to mention one thing of Importance, which 
was, that he only knew the exact Instant when the purifying 
process was complete, hv then seeing his own countenance in it. 
Agnln the spiritual meaning slume forth through the beautiful 
veil ol the letter When God sees his own image in his people, 
the work of ssnclificatiun in complete It ma\ he added, that 
the metal continues in n slate of agitation till dll the impurities 
me thrown off, and then It becomes quite still,—a circumstance 
which heightens the exquisite analogy in tins case, lor, O how 
* Sweet to lie patttre in his hand, 

And know no w ill but his 1 " 

The subject was embodied in the following stanraa, 
at the urgent request of a friend, who, with hei young 
iatniiy, was about to leave her native country, nnd 
settle m a distant part of the globe ; but the writrr’s 
mind bud received flic first ineffareable impression of 
the similitude nud the inference in the year, 18112 , 
fiom the lips of another dear fnend, when she v 
nearly in her lost agony, who meekly applied it to 
bersilf and her affliction, which had been long and 
excruciating, yet borne by her, as ruch pains can alone 
he borne, in Uod’a prestnrt? and under his eye. 

Mai 

r 111 it from flrn>v would win the preno .... 

Rends o er tlie cruonU an tamest ejt. 

1 he subtle, searching process to explore, 

Levt the one brilliant moment should pass by, 

When, in the molten silver s virgin 

a glass 
s people 

Tbriu happy thry who to 
Bijf who 

iclblv comp forth so pure, 

i He, whose eyes of flame look through the whole, 

Mai we Ills image perlv 

Noi -cut glimpse alone, 

n that n .-- *■—“ 

Bui stamp'd with heaven s wrought signet, there be shown 
Immanuel's features, full of truth and grace; 

Apd round that seal of kive this motto bo,— 

' AV.f /or a mvment, inf cltrnity.' ” 


11 Sthia ” it • work of noble enterprise, and wor¬ 
thy of the age add eddnfty frhich aloft* could have 
called it into eVstehee, ia thus introduced to the 
world 

“ The publisher* of thla work are moat anxious that nothing 
on their part should be wanting to render it worthy of the sub¬ 
jects they have undertaken to illustrate, and the consequent ap¬ 
probation of the public. Deeply impressed, not only by the In¬ 
terest but by the sanctity which is attached to every memorial 
of the Holy Land,— to its ancient and much-loved recollec¬ 
tion*. and to the prophesied contrasts of its existing condition, 
—they have secured the literary co-operation of a gentleman 
whose name carries with It the assurance that the tack could 
not have been committed to talents more eminently fitted to do 
it justice, while, in the various departments of the fine aria, 
they have spared no eflorts which liberality could suggest, to 
improve the effect of the written matter by ptetorial representa¬ 
tions of the highest class " 

It is only by dwelling for hours upon these truly 
oriental scenes that, by a kind of magic, present them¬ 
selves to the eye as we turn over the pages before us, 
that any adequate estimate can be formed of their 
surpassing excellence. Where all is so exquisite, it 
is difficult to select; and description by mere words 
can do nothing towards conveying any thing like an 
impression of what must; be wen to be felt. To us 
the whole appears to be enchantment; and, spell¬ 
bound, in vain we attempt to criticise. Why, the il¬ 
lustrations alone furnish at least a month’s study ; 
and an article to do them justice must be elaborated 
thiough many a page, and would be read with little 
interest. This is but the first scries, others will 
follow, and we are assured by the prospectus that 
the forthcoming onea will increase in interest and 
beauty,—their artist, now in Palestine, having lately 
taken a senes of views, the subjects of which have 
never been touched on before. • 

Mr. Carne’s fervid style and imaginative spirit are 
admirably adapted to sustain the splendid charac¬ 
ter of the pictorial representations. Hit competence 
to execute the task assigned to him, in a literary view 
none will question; and of his oeher qualifications 
the following passage is sufficient evidence - 

“ Most of the places Illustrated in this work had been visited 
the Egyptian invasion, when the land 
as in a state of comparative qiuet, very favourable *- - 
•asful progress To the oriental traveller, the nleaauit 
memory arc gre,.,,-. ..•<». v f <«.,»%•- 

clouds and darkness often gather; the feuds of the chiels may 
suddenly forbid ail approach to the favourite ruin city, Itt 

Perhaps disease or contagion overtake 
to help. Hut when his warfar 
. .... * - * ind roof- 

tree receive him—then memory wake* to “sleep no more " In 
the murmur of his native wave he fancies he hcara the distant 
rush of the Nile or the Euphrates; in the night-wind the blast 
of the desert again passes h\, and, on the bleak moor, that 
“ Rotk of age*, 1 ' that has been his ahtdow from the heat, again 
stands before him, desolate yet precious These feelings may 
by some be deemed enthusiastic, but no man ever succeed^ in 
an eastern Journey, plucked its roses from its many thorns, and, 
in apiie of fear* and sorrows, went on rejoicing in hit way who 
was not an enthusiast." 


OEMS. 


Why are not more gents from our early prose-writer* scattered 
*ver the country by the periodicals f Great old hooks of the 
•rest old authors »re not in even body’s retch , and though it 
belter to know thorn thoroughly than to know them only here 

*.* ‘ ' a little to those who have 

get more. Let every book-v 
Hi), fragrant, scarce old tome, he dii lentenre, 

... ' * ii that does lit* heart good, hasten to givi 

it.—(uLERID 

Friendship. —Though the cultivation of friendship 
ia not made the subject of prceept, it ia left to grow 
up of itself under the general culture of reason and 
religion; it ia one of the faireit productions of the 
human soil, the cordial of life, the lenitive of our 


sorrows, and the -multiplier of our joys—the seuree, 
equally, of animation and of repoie. He who is desti¬ 
tute of this blessing, amidst the greatest crowd and 
pressure of society, is doomed to solitude; and how¬ 
ever surrounded with flatterers and admirers, however 
armed with power, and rich in the endowments of 
nature and of fortune, has no resting-place. The 
most elevated station m life affords no exemption from 
those agitations and inquietudes which can only be 
laid to rest upon the bosom of a friend. The sympa¬ 
thies even of virtuous minds, when not warmed by the 
breath of friendahip, are too faint and cold to aatisfy 
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tlie social cravings of our nature; their compassion is 
too much dissipated by the multiplicity of its objects 
and the varieties of distress, to suftet it to flow long in 
one channel; while the sentiments of congratulation 
are. still more slight and superficial. A transient tear 
of pity, or a smile of complacency equally transient, is 
all wa can usually bestow on the scenes of happiness 
or of misery which we meet with in the paths of life. 
But man naturally seeks for a closer union, a more 
permanent conjunction of interest, a more intense 
reciprocation of feeling; he finds the want of one or 
more with whom he can intrust the secrets of his 
heart, and relieve himself by imparting the interior 
joys and sorrows with which every breast is fraught; 
he seeks, in short, another self, a kindred spirit, whose 
interest in his welfare bears some proportion to lus 
own, with whom he may lessen his cares by sympathy, 
and multiply his pleasures by participation .—Robert 
Hall. 

Temper. —Of all qualities, a sweet temper is per¬ 
haps the one least cultivated in the lower ranks of life. 
The peculiar disposition is not watched; care is not 
taken to distinguish between the passionate child, the 
sulky, the obstinate, and the timid. The children of 
the poor are allowed a latitude of speech unknown 
among the higher orders ; and they are free from the 
salutary restraint imposed by what is termed “ com¬ 
pany." When in the enjoyment of full health and 
strength, the ungoverned temper of the poor is one of 
their most strikmg faults, while their resignation under 
affliction, whether mental or bodily, is the point, of all 
others, in which the rich might with advantage study 
to imitate them .—Tides of the Peerage and the Pni¬ 
ton fry. 

Peace on Earth —At the glad period of our 
Lord’s nitivity, there was peace in all the earth. The 
prevalence of public peace upon earth had ranked 
among the number of those interesting signs ami 
tokens which were to accompany the coming of the 
long-expected Saviour to the scene of Ins ministry. 
When we read in the page of prophecy, of the myrtle 
and the fir-tree taking the place of the bramble and 
the thorn; when we hear of swords beat into pruning- I 


hooks and ploughshares, we are led to fix our atten¬ 
tion on that state of outward peace in this world which 
was to form the commencement of the gospel age, and- 
to denote the time of the Redeemer’s manifestation 
among men. Accordingly, these predictions were ful¬ 
filled in a remarkable manner at the date of our Lord's 
birth, which may be regarded as the commencement 
of his kingdom upon earth. Thus the reign of Augus¬ 
tus Cscsar, after its first conflicts were decided; was 
accompanied by a season of profound and settled peace. 
The temple of Janus at Rome, which had been shut 
bnt twice since tbe foundation of the city, was at that 
time closed, in token of this public peace— Are A- 
deaeon Pott. 

London. —There is no tomb so vast as London, 
which swallows up the most illustrious names for 
ever; it has an omnivorus maw. The celebrity of a 
man in London blazes and vanishes away like a fire¬ 
work ; there are a great noise, numberless invitations, 
endless flattery and exaggeration, for a few days, and 
then an eternal silence. Paoli and Dumqurier, after 
having, at tlieir first appearance, made a crash like 
thunder, excited, when they died, no more attention 
than a falling leaf. General Mina, when lie landed at 
Portsmouth, was carried to his hotel in triumph, and 
deafened with applause for a month together at the 
theatre in Loudon; he was more famous than the 
Nemcan lion. What then 5 He fell very soon into 
oblivion, and the grave closed over lus name. Thu 
English people are greedy of novelty ■ childish in this 
alone, it makes no great distinction between good ami 
bad—they want only what is new. They pay for the 
magic lantern, and pay well; but they always want 
fresh figures. To teed this insatiable whale, that 
always pants with open jaws, 

“Anti after meals 11 hungrier than before,' 

toil incessantly journalists, engravers, historians, tra- 
vellers, plulosnpheis, lawyers, men of letters, pent*, 
ministers with schemes for new enactments, the king 
with schemes for new palaces and buildings, and the 
bberals with schemes for parliamcntaiy reform.— 
Observations of an Italian E*tle. 


MEN AND THINGS. 


/ Music, -An excellent clergyman possessing much 
knowledge of human nature, instructed his large family i 
of daughters in the theory and practice of music. They j 
were all observed to be exceedingly amiable aud happy. 

A friend inquired if there was any secret ifi lus mode 
of education. He replied, “ When any thing disturbs 
their temper, I say to them, ‘Sing;’ and if I heur 
them speak against any person, I call them to sing to 
me ; and so they have sung away all causes of discon¬ 
tent, and every disposition to scandal.’’ \omig voices 
around the domestic altar, breathing sacred music at 
the hour of morning and evening devotion, are a sweet 
and touching accompaniment.— Mrs. Sigourney. 

Rev, William Gilpin. —The late Rev. William 
Gilpin, vicar of Boldrc in the New Forest, was in the 
habit of devoting a part of bia leisure time to drawing; 
and be published several of his sketches, which were 
well received by the public, as also a work on the 
beauties of forest scenery. His residence in tbe New 
Forest afforded him many opportunities of sketching 
the majestic oaks with which the forest abounded, till 
the late war demanded them to recruit our navy. 
With the profits of his drawings, and soltjy from them, 
he endowed a school in his parish, for the instruction 
of the children of poor labourers, which he lived to Bee 
completed; and the parish is now deriving very great 
advantages from his benevofcnce. There is a school- 
house, with a permanent salary for a master. 

Opium Manufacture.—-T he greatest part of the 


opium used in Europe is brought from Asia Minor. 
It was now just the opium harvest, and the people 
were all in the fields gathering it. I went m among 
them, and saw the process, whirl 
When the flower fulls off, the capsule or seed-vessel is 
formed; they go in tbe evening to the plantations, 
and, with a hooked knife, they make a circular incision 
round the capsule; from this there exudes a white 
milky juice, which, being exposed next day to the heat 
of the sun, concretes into a dark brown mass, which 
is the crude opium of our shops. On the next and 
several succeeding evenings, they come and scrape 
this off, as long as the plant continues to exude it. 
The opium scut to Europe is always adulterated : they 
boil down the poppy heads with other narcotic plants, 
and having inspissated the juice, wrap it up in poppy 
leaves, and send tins impure mass in cakes for our 
use.— Walsh. 

Epitaph in ('amrkkwjcll churchyard. —** Sa¬ 
cred to yr mem) of James, son of James and Sarah 
Robertson, of this parish, ehintneg-sweeper, died 14th 
Sept. 1828; also Jane, dau. of the above, died Jan. 
8th, 1804, both infanta. 

Their atku and their little dwt 
Their Father'd care shall keen, 

TUI the last angel rite and break 
Their long and dreary sleep." 

The “ dust ” and the “ashes ” of the small sweeps 
are as natural as poetical. 
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AUTHORS AND THEIR RESPONSIBILITY. 


" Aa author, hy profession, had need narrowly to watch 
his pen, lest a line should escape it which hy possibility 
may do mischief when he has been long dead and buried."— 
CoWJ'KR. 

. “ Wb are a nation of readers :* literature, from 
a luxury, has become a necessary of life. It 
circulates through all classes. The press every 
hour teems with publications, which are devoured 
with avidity, especially among what may be called 
the people, os distinguished from the aristocracy. 
Yet is it a remarkable fact, that mere authorship 
leads to neither emolument nor fume. A few 
brilliant exceptions establish, but do not contradict, 
the general assertion. As the cause or the con¬ 
sequence of this, men who follow literature a 
their only pursuit have no fixed principles : thus 
many of them are ready to espouse any party, 
or any cause, in which they can enlist their 
mercenary services. But as they arc, lor the 
most part, sceptics and infidels when they ap¬ 
pear, as they frequently do. on the side of 
religion, whatever church or sect they may de¬ 
fend, they soon discover cither their profound 
ignorance of the truths of Christianity, or their 
total alienation from its genius and spirit. What 
pious divines! what mild and gentle Christians 
are those zealous advocates of the church mili¬ 
tant ! who edify, from day to duy and from month 
to month, the admiring readers oi the “ Times" 
newspaper, the “ Standard,'" the “ John Bull," 
and “ Fraser's Magazine.’* Nor are some of the 
most popular and liberal Journals and Periodicals 
a wlnt superior to these in their strictly moral 
and riligtous tendency. In publications from 
v.hieh we might expect better things we some¬ 
times meet with passages as opposed to Christi¬ 
anity ns they arc to good taste,and which excite 
our unqualified disgust. This censuic, ol course, 
is not intended to full where it is not deserved. 

While it is too obvious to lie denied that our 
periodical literature is essentially at variance with 
the truth, the purity, and the charity of what it 
nevertheless is in the habit of designating “ our 
holy religion,” wc arc sorry to be compelled to 
bring the same charge against some of the most 
able, aud therefore the most influential, writers 
in every department, whether of science or letters. 

It was remarked, some thirty years ago, in one 
of the most eloquent production* that ever issued 
from the press, that “ a considerable proportion of 
those who pursue literature as a profession, 
might justly be considered as the open or dis¬ 
guised abettors of atheism and we know uot 
whether, since that period, the generality of 
writers of this description have mucli improved. 
Something, it is true, has been effected in the 
way of counteraction. Infidelity assumes not, 
perhaps, quite so bold a front, or so high a tone 
as formerly. Backed, however, by the genius 
and talents of the writers of the preceding age, 
[No. 2. Jan. 1J, 18^7.— 2d.J Vol. i. 


among whom are ranked profound philosophers, 
subtle reasoners, splendid historians, and capti¬ 
vating poets, who still hold and chann the pub¬ 
lic mind, the writers of our own day feel their 
influence, and follow in their steps. Thus we 
have works of mathematical science, critical dis¬ 
sertations, systems of theology, voyages and tra¬ 
vels, with a legion of airy and sentimental novels, 
which seem to be written, if not with the inten¬ 
tion, yet with the certain effect, of bringing into 
general discredit th*i peculiar and characteristic 
principles of the gospel. Nor can any man 
whose opinions are not fixed, ami whose religious 
character is unformed, rise from the perusal of 
these insidious and dangerous productions with¬ 
out imbibing a spirit nr receiving an impression 
unfavourable to his eternal interests. 

The most serious evils to society result fron 
the debasement ot learning, and tiie prostitution 
of genius. For when intellectual talent, com¬ 
bined with tyterary acquirements, takes the wrong 
side, multitudes arc first allured and then destroy¬ 
ed. If a man oi the highest order of mind mis¬ 
leads when he ought to instruct, he may do 
mischief as long as the world lasts ; he is a 
nuisance to future ages, and lays a snare for 
those who are y< t unborn. Genius is immortal : 
the bloom upon its countenance cannot fade: 
the music of its voice never falters, nor does it 
cv or cease to clmrin. 'Hie sons of Genius seem 
destined by the God of nature to be the master 
spirits of the world, but great talents are too 
often muted with little virtue—frequently they 
arc m corrupt alliance with vice , thus some of 
the finest efforts of the human intellect urc but 
the splendid memorials of depravity, and yet 
they live. The pen and the tablet *f genius 
are like those winch Job passionately desired, 
that he might transmit his faith in a Redeemer 
to generations , and when writers of this high 
character pollute their works with those corrupt 
sentiments, which are more injurious to society 
than the pestilence, they “ poison a fountain that 
runs for ever.” When Lord Byron’s works were 
m the zenith of their popularity, an author, ex¬ 
tensively acquainted with the world of letters, 
thus expresses his painful apprehensions of the 
results of so mucli impiety and licentiousness 
having been industriously circulated among the 
people. “ I confess. I look at the daily accu¬ 
mulation of our infidel literature, especially in the 
form of cheap and popular poetry, with a dread, 
something like what is felt by the traveller who, 
amui the mountains of Switzerland, beholds the slow 
moving glacier, from whose surface rise pyrami- 
dicul crystallizations and precipices,—most won¬ 
derful tonus of sublimity aud beauty, invested 
with all the colours of*the rainbow, and shining 
with dazzling splendour# He is overpowered 
with the greatness and majesty # of the scene ; 
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hut, as he gazes, the mighty mass moves on, 
withering and destroying in its progress all the 
beauty of the spring, the verdure of the fields, 
and the habitations of every living thing." If we 
cannot sympathize in all the feelings which 
dictated this powerful passage, yet we can 
understand and appreciate the causes which 
produced such an impression on the mind of 
its author. Some there are, though we are not 
of the number, who ridicule the notion that 
poetry, whatever be its moral qualities, can in¬ 
flict any very serious injury upon society ; who 
maintain that it is to be regarded rather as a 
source of amusement than as a vehicle of 
principles. We admit that the immediate end 
of poetry, as indeed of all the fine arts, is to impart 
pleasure ; and, as far as art alone is considered, 
the pleasure afforded is pure and innocent—it is 
that of taste ; which is, perhaps, the must refined 
and delicate of our intellectual enjoyments. 
But who will contend that the arts, and especially 
poetry, have not an i //lunate as well as an imme¬ 
diate end ; that, because they impart pleasure, 
they cannot convey instruction ? 

Character is formed by a combination of 
thoughts and impressions acting together upou 
the heart in the form of principles. Whatever 
operates upon the numl with the greatest vivid¬ 
ness and force, is a moral instrument of incon¬ 
ceivable value. Such au instrument is poetry, 
and it is mighty for evil as well as good. W ii»mi 
of the highest order, its intellectual iorms become 
living realities and produce impressions which 
no time can efface : 

—“ A thing of beauty 
Is a jo) tor vwr" 

Poetry is. most attractive at that period of life 
when we are most susceptible. It comes upon 
us in the morning of existence like another 
sense ; a new world rises like a new star in the 
heavens; it is the world of imagination ; we 
gaze upon it with delight, and henceforth it 
becomes the star of our destiny. If its course 
be directed heavenwards, we pursue it; if it 
watider towards the regions where there is 
“ blackness of darkness for ever," it entices us 
downward, and “our ambition is to sink.” In 
other words, the thoughts and impressions which 
poetry conveys to our youth, become more or less 
the elements of our moral being, and unless a 
mightier counteracting energy interpose, they 
may decide our fate for ever. Hence it is 
impossible to measure the guilt implied in the 
publication of certain works which we torhear to 
name. That they Rre invested with the charms 
of poetry, and bear the impress of genius, only 
increases their power for mischief. In such pages, 
those who seek amusement may in the end, find 
despair. 

It is high time to commence the great work 
of purification* in every tiling that regards the 


future ; nor are we to be hopeless even of the 
past; for, if we are true to the rising generation, 
and arm and sustain their minds with all that is 
wise and holy, those writers of former times, who 
now fascinate, will disgust ; at least, the good 
they contain will he winnowed from the per¬ 
nicious, like wheat from chaff. Little do 
men of powerful intellects and of high attain¬ 
ments imagine how much of evil it is ill their 
power to repress—how much of happiness to im¬ 
part. “ Observe a man of talents,” says a writer 
of some celebrity, “ bowing to the sacred obliga¬ 
tions of a religion, the essence of which consists 
in the purest love to God and man. He uj»- 
pears in the world * clear as the sun/ and ‘ fair 
as the moon/ His sterling abilities urc univer¬ 
sally acknowledged ; but they never uppear so 
striking nnd excellent as when employed in 
defence of the gospel—in repelling the attacks 
of infidelity—in wiping off every ioul reproach 
from the insulted character of Je.sus of Nazareth, 
and his humble followers.” 

But we want writers of such a character in 
every department of letters ; not directly to take 
up the defence of religion, but rather to gumd its 
honour from assault, to repudiate every thing false 
in principle, and impure in sentiment, Uhut 
might eloquent historians and genuine poets 
accomplish tor virtue, ami truth, and religion, it 
th«»y were to consecrate their genius to the well¬ 
being of mankind 'i 

if Holliu had possessed Gibbon’s superior talents 
and Byron Milton’s sublime devotion, how lofty, 
how permanent, w ould have been their fame! be¬ 
cause it would ha\e been the meed of useluhie-s, 
the voice of universal gratitude echoing from age 
to age till the end of time. Uollm is entitled to 
the reverence of all the friends of virtue and 
piety; Byron, alas! and all ot liw pernicious 
school, are worthy of their execration. But 
Kollin is not like Gibbon—universally read ; and 
the wnter of “ Paradise Lost,” it is to be feared, 
in numberless instances, is compelled to give 
place to the blasphemous author ot “ Cain.” 

If our feeble voice could be heard m the lofty 
circle of mind where intellects of every capacity 
arc engaged in the various pursuits to which 
they are impelled by their interests or their pas¬ 
sions, w e would call upon them to reflect on their 
moral responsibility. Their obligations to their 
fellow-men are just in proportion to their pow er 
of conferring benefits upon them ; nnd they are 
accountable to almighty God for the abuse of 
those talents witli which he hns endowed them, 
and which he will require of them another day. 
We doubt not that there is more than one living 
writer that would willingly see the disastrous 
light extinguished’which the early efforts of his 
genius cast around him, and which, like the 
seducing meteors of the swamp and the morass, 
have allured many to their destruction. 

*It has often occurred to us that the heaviest 
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weight of responsibility rests on that class of 
writers denominated “ Reviewers.” Our monthly 
and quarterly sheets of criticism, as they are 
for the most part written, belong to party rather 
than to mankind; and, instead of exhibiting 
Christian virtue in the meekness of wisdom, 
they breathe, too commonly, hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitableness. Yet what important 
services are they capable of rendering to the 
cause of human happiness, as the vehicles of 
moral and religious instruction. Genius and 
science, taste and learning, are indeed the legiti¬ 
mate and immediate subjects of criticism. Hut 
the attention of Reviewers neither can nor ought 
to be restricted to these ; they not only stand, as 
sentinels m the avenues of fame, to examine the 
pretensions of every candidate for* immortality, 
and to interrupt the progress of stupidity, igno¬ 
rance, and folly,—but they ought also to be the 
guardians of morals and religion. 

Infidelity, arrayed in the garb of genius, should 
be arrested in its course, and branded with the 
mark oi reproach. The writer who, by innuendos 
or sophistry, would awaken suspicion of the truth 
of revelation in the minds of the ingenuous and 
uninformed, who, ostensibly aiming at a different 
object, takes occasion to maintain a secret war¬ 
fare with the Saviour of the world, and his 
August tram of apostles and evangelists, of con¬ 
fessors and mart)is , who, in the records of his- 
torv, in narratives, m elementary treatises, dares 
to mitise a moral poison, destructive of the haj>- 
pmess and very existence ol society, .should have 
pointed against him the shock of critical ven¬ 
geance, ami the reviewer should blast, with in¬ 
tolerable infamy, the atrocious productions of his 
pen. Those authors who would pour the ordure 
ut their libidinous imaginations upon the mind , 
who celebrate in poetry ami in prose the demon 
of lewdness, as if it were the angel of love, 
who insult decency, and commit treason against 
virtue, should be denounced to mankind, and 
driven from the tribunals of literature as detest¬ 
able offenders. 

Other writers there are, whose productions 
contain the subtlety of tin* serpent, as well ns 
Ins poison, and who steal upon the unsuspecting, 
wearing the garb of philosophy, and sometimes 
the imposing vesture of religion; but whose aim is 
to perplex, to confound, and to destroy all moral 
distinctions, to break down the ancient boundaries 
of virtue, to go beyond the ultimatum in meta¬ 
physics and moral science, which, from the 
limited nature of the human mind, and the dis¬ 
advantages under which it must labour in the 
present state, no daring adventurer can pass, 
without plunging into boundless scepticism. ' 
Works of this description, as they are most | 
specious, so they arc peculiarly dangerous ; and | 


the youthful inquirer should be warned against 
approaching*the enchanted circle of their in¬ 
fluence. It is the province of the Reviewer to 
detect the errors of such performances, to refute 
their sophistry, and to expose their tendency. 
Reviews would soon work a most salutary 
change in the moral character of our literature, 
if they were ably and powerfully conducted to 
that end. Men of genius would thus he com¬ 
pelled to feel that no works could pass without the 
stamp of infamy, but those which advocate the 
enduring interests of mankind. This woflld be 
restriction enough ; for the very constitution of 
human nature, the unalterable laws of the mind 
of man, against which all rebellion is fruitless, 
render it impossible that we should be indifferent 
to applause or condemnation. We never can be 
wholly independent of the praise and blame of 
our fellow-men. 

Besides the influence which reviews would 
thus acquire over the various writers in the dif¬ 
ferent branches of science and literature, they 
might frequently give a prominence to religion and 
morals by defending truth ; not merely by con¬ 
demning the erroneous and dangerous tenets 
which came before them, but by entering into 
the argument, and boldly avowing and maintain¬ 
ing their own sentiments, exhibiting the fallacy 
and w eakness of their opponents’ reasoning, and 
showing that piety and virtue can be as ably 
supported as they have been ingeniously attacked. 
The public will listen to their reasons, when it 
will not always so readily bow to their decisions. 
Thus they not only repel an adversary, but gain 
a conquest—they vanquish an enemy, and take 
the spoil. 

To accomplish this object we shall devote 
our pages, as journalists as well as witics, fur¬ 
nishing our quota with those few periodicals 
which are really intended to advance the cause 
of general knowledge, in strict alliance with the 
diffusion of religious principle. W T c do not 
despair of having able and efficient coadjutors. 
The period is arrived when something ought to 
V attempted. Why should the walks of literature 
be occupied chiefly by our enemies? Why 
should the dangerous association be formed in the 
public mind between irrcligion and talents, weak- 
less and piety ? Alas, we hav e slept too long! 
-*et men of talents and erudition take their 
several departments, and employ their pens under 
tin* solemn conviction that they are the apostles 
of knowledge, of religion, and of virtue, and 
let the patrons of our literature, that is, the great 
nass of the educated public, withhold their sup¬ 
port from all works of a suspicious or openly 
injurious character, while they effectually pro¬ 
mote the circulation of those which bear the 
impress of wisdom and_ truth. 
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IS.MAN A MERE ANIMAL? 


This is a question which, notwithstanding a 
▼erbal expression of belief to the contrary, must 
arise in the minds, not of the unlearned only, 
but of the learned; and though the answer of 
every person, who has learned after the right 
manner, must consist of the simple and single 
word “ no,” yet there are certain expressions 
made use of by persons of learning, and in the 
judgment of charity, of piety, which have virtu¬ 
ally aU the power of a “yes.” With those who 
descant upon the wonders of creation, and in 
proper hands, no descant is more delightful; 
there is nothing so common as to hear of the 
wondorful sagacity—the marvellous forethought 
and purpose with which animals do tills or do 
that. The bee, in the construction of her cells, 
is a profound mathematician, and has found out 
that, of all forms, hexagons'are the ones which 
can be applied to each other with the greatest 
capacity in the individual cell, and the most 
complete occupation of all the space over which 
the cells extend. Then the manner in which 
the planes at the bottom close the cells, and 
make each cell support another with the strength 
of an arch, is the most consummate application of 
the principles of statics. Nohuman ingenuity could 
by possibility come up to this perfect science of 
the bee , and, as the cell- answer n purpose, 
these wise ones say, that the Upc hits this purpose 
steadily in view when she constructs the cell-.. 
So, also, as every parent insect is ehaiged with 
the continuation of her race, befoie her own 
body is given to the duvt, deposits her eggs in 
that plant, that animal, or that other substance, 
which is best fitted for giving nourishment to the 
animal, sh^ does it all of forethought, purpose, 
and with far more certainty in the execution, 
than man can do by the exercise of all his boasted 
reason. The sagacity of the dog, of the elephant, 
and of countless other animals, is referred to the 
same class of faculty, and the beasts get credit 
for being most profound thinkers. 

We shall nut swell the catalogue, neither shall 
we p artlcu ^ arize a >»y of those very wonderful 
operations performed by animals; and we have 
alluded to the subject solely for the puqiose of 
laying the axe to the root of a most mi'.chiev oils 
error, from the trammels of which it appears 
that rnen of learning and piety are not always 
able to disenthral themselves. 

We bid them calmly and solemnly to reflect 
of whose work they are speaking, when they 
attribute this reasoning and sagacity to those 
animals, and, by so doing, offer up the immortal 
spirit of man as a sacrifice upon the altar of foul 
idolatry. Did not the Almighty create the 
world v Did he not see the end of all things 
from the beginning? Did he not set the signal 
of Ins wisdom and his power equally upon what 
wo cull the mighty and the mean ? Let them 


look round that glorious world, that mighty 
universe which he has made; and, when they do 
so, let them say where the point is in it, in which 
wisdom superior to the wisdom of man is not 
displayed. The planet in its orbit; the seasons 
in their revolution; the plants in their growth , 
every metal und every mineral in its crystal : 
how wise the earth is, that never wanders from its 
path! With what forethought does the spring 
come at its appointed season! With what 
matchless arithmetic does the crocus work out 
the day upon which it shall open its golden cup! 
And with what perfection of geometry does every 
mineral form its crystal, without deviating from 
its normal type the millionth part of a degree in 
a single angle! Where is the cube so perfect as 
in sulphate of lead ? And what oblique prism is 
so contact to its angle as carbonate of lime ' 
These things cannot be denied ; and, therefore, 
if they construct by reason, the reason of man is 
chaff compared with the dullest of metals, or the 
most common of minerals! 

But shall we thus peril the glories of our own 
immortality? Because God is all-wi-c and all 
wonderful, shall we he fools? Mu) lie hi lus 
mercy forbid, and guide us to a more rational 
use of that delightlul faculty ot speech with 
which he has endowed us. If we grant reason 
and understanding to the bee, or any other in¬ 
sect—to the dog, or anv other animal—how dare 
we deny it to a flower, a leaf, a crystal of stone, 
or even to water, which not onlv finds its own 
level, but teaches man how* to find the level 
whenever such a finding is necessary v 

These creatures never err they are all tin* 
same, “ yesterday, to-day, und for everand 
they know no more variation from their regular 
form, and the customary time of their develop¬ 
ment, than the planets in their orbits do from 
their courses. But man errs; and, in most in¬ 
stances, for once that lie is right, he is twice 
vv rung. 

Why i- this ? Why should it he that among 
all the parts of so delightful a creation, there 
should be a single blunderer, and, he in other 
respects, the most highly gifted of the whole ? 
We answer, and the spirit of the revealed word 
of God answers along with us,—thnt the doings 
of limn are the only part of creation in which 
plans are to be formed, and carried into effect by 
un intelligent principle, which is limited in its 
powers , and inan fails, because God has dele¬ 
gated to him that which has been delegated to 
no other creature. It is thus that the very frailty 
of man stands up a witness of an immortal spirit 
within him; for while all the rest of nature is 
fixed, and confirmed by the law's of nature, man 
is the only creature that can err. 

We shall return to this delightful subject. 
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PREDICTIONS FOR 1837. 


January .—If any persons expected an eclipse 
this month, they will be disappointed. The eyes 
of the nation will be drawn to London. Events 
will take place this month which have never 
transpired before, and never will again. Sore 
throats, railroad meetings, und newspaper squab¬ 
bles, now about. Towards the latter end of the 
month his Majesty will lose Ins speech, and find 
another full of promise, but not at all to the 
purpose. 

February .—The Church newly rated. On 
the 30th, the Establishment will be pronounced 
out of danger; tithes will be popular, and 
Ireland happy. 

Match. — The post-office balloon encounters 
a dreadful gale on its way to France, m con¬ 
sequence of which the mails are lost in the 
Channel. 

April 1st .—A person neatly related to, and 
much beloved by the reader, will narrowly escape 
winning and wearing n cap and bell*. 

May. — Numerous benevolent and religious 
meetings in the metropolis, at which many per¬ 
sons will be .suddenly seized with fits, attended 


j with spasmodic contraction of the hands, and 
I extreme coldness in the region of the heart. 

I June .—Both Houses of the Legislature filled 

with smoke ; but the nation need not be alarmed, 
[ for should there be a fire, it will be, as before, 
j not until the session has closed. 

I July.—I clearly foresee that every soul found 
skating during the dog-days will be inevitably 
lost. 

August .—The “ collective wisdom," assembled 
in February for the despatch of business, will now 
be prorogued for the despatch of partridges. 

September .—Many gun accidents to precocious 
young gentlemen. The north-west passage still 
undiscovered. 

October .—Towards the close of this month 
i days and nights nearly equal, especially in Lon- 
j don, if foggy. 

I Xovcmbn Sfh .—Many turtles may be seen, 
near the Mansion-house, on their backs. 1C )th .— 
Many aldermen, ditto. 

December .—A great many fires, especially in 
large mansions. The glass down to 24 ; Ward's 
Miscellany up to 100,000. 


FICTION. 

AI111CIL' THE FIKST. 


Tiifuf is, perhaps, no realm within the domi¬ 
nion of literature which presents to the studious 
luqiincr u more extensive and varied range of 
rich thoughts and romantic imaginations, a more 
widely-spread und almost boundless reach of 
lairy greensward, whereon fancy may rev cl, than 
among the regions of fiction. Its birth-place 
has been recorded, by the best wliters, to have 
the scenery, groves, and guide 
palace roots of the East, in those lands “where j 
nature of the «lunate, and the luxury of tin 
inhabitants, conspired to promote its cultiva¬ 
tion." The riches of luxury, splendour and 
magnificence, were there ever around it. und 
from these beauteous handmaids it received its 
fiedi supplies of romance and song, from ever- 
springing founts whose birth-place was among 
the silent hills and shadowy groves, in the beau¬ 
tiful lands of imagination and poetry. Sur¬ 
rounded by such levied beauties, we shall not 
be surprised to find that love, and the affections 
of the heart and soul, were among its earliest 
and most delightful associations,—that the luxury 
and the charm of the passions threw the rich 
and fervid glow of their spirituality over the story 
and the fiction, couching them nil in language of 
the softest and sweetest romance. But in the 
olden days of the antique and oracular wisdom, 
there were some (and these were not few in 
number) in whom the mirthful jest and* the 
honeyed laughter gave a lighter shade to the 


morality and decorum they professed to practise, 
than were visible in the thoughtful expression of 
the more severe and rigid philosopher of the 
siliooK. From the sunny lands of eastern Persia, 
the wonder-working spells of imagination and fic¬ 
tion travelled, to sojourn lor a while under the 
pure and more classic skies of Grt&ce, and if 
the venerable practices and solemn philosophy 
of the learned and the wise of that land repudi¬ 
ated, at first, the advances of one whose careless 
l winning guise they would not suffer to pol¬ 
lute the inner peuetiaha of their paternal pri¬ 
vacy , there wcie yet not wanting spirits who 
gladly welcomed the winning smile and joyous 
laughter of fancy to their homes, and sent her 
thence, m laughing triumph and jocular revelry, 
through the lulls and valleys, of the golden Grecian 
land. But here the humanity of man's wisdom 
was not the only soil over which fiction travelled, 
iffeop, that funny fellow, whose strokes of genuine 
humour and joyous jesting are connected with * 
the lesser cares and merry smile of youth, gave 
lioth tongue, and .speech, und reason to the brute 
creation, and did thus obtain, and will ever con¬ 
tinue to uphold, a wider and more generous 
sphere of popularity, by his laiightcr-movuig apo¬ 
logues, than the merriest jester who has evci suc¬ 
ceeded him. Luciat* invests him with the office 
of merry jester in the islands of the blessed , and 
Philocleon, when narrating the^rts by which the 
Athenian suitors sought y> unwrinkle the brow* 
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, <»f the popular judges, placed the pranks of this 
funny reseller in the foremost rank, ^isop has 
been a time-honoured jester, in all ages. 

But we must pass on, with a swift flight, over 
the various phases winch firtion assumed in the 
later days of the Grecian poetry, drama, and pas 
toral romance, and hasten from the revelries and 
absurdities of early pagan fiction, to the period 
when, during the middle ages, it put on a richer 
and more gorgeous guise of enchantment. With 
the change in the character, manners, and cus¬ 
toms of the nations with whom fiction had no 1 
become a household dweller, so did a more po¬ 
tent and prodigious alteration take place in that 
literature which had hitherto served for the popu¬ 
lar vehicle of fictitious narrative. The vanou« 
characters and adventures through which it 
passed, the embellishments and adornments in 
which it was dressed up, wpre altogether of a 
nature calculated to confound, astonish, and sur¬ 
prise. Sonic of these were giants, dragons, evil 
spirits, and dwarfs, and that “a local habitation,” 
mystic and wonderful as the dwellers themselves, 
should be provided for them, the chances and 
changes of their wondrous existences were always 
to find a safe resting-place and abode* within the 
walls of an enchanted castle. Fiction now av 
sutned a new character, and was joined in bro¬ 
therhood to romance ; and numerous have been 
the theories and speculations indulged in to ac¬ 
count for the origin of romantic fiction in Europe. 
Of these the most probable, and involving the 
nearest approach to truth, is that which some¬ 
what justly ascribes it to the northern Scalds and 
the Arabians, and on this subject a judicious 
compiler thus remarks . “ Without incurring the 
charge of credulity, it may readily be believed, 
that although the earliest fabrics of romantic fie 
tion were raised by a Norman architect, with the 
product of his northern quarries, yet the form of 
many a pendent keystone, reticulated moulding, 
and indented battlement, may really have been 
influenced by the recollection of the presence- 
chamber of the Soldan, the mosque ot Cordova, 
or the Alcazar of Segovia.” But if the tinge and 
barbaric richness of romance and fiction bad ori¬ 
ginally shed over it the heavy splendour and 
gloom of the gothic ages, yet the delicate en¬ 
chantments of the eastern land of its birth, were 
still to be seen shining out, like the delicate 
lights of the northern aurora, amid the gloom 
and shadow of the darkness of the surrounding 
night. The eastern peri became the fairy of 
Europe, and the griffin, or hippogriff, of the Italian 
writers was but the famous Simurgh of the Per¬ 
sians. In the same manner, though retrograding 
somewhat, may we trace “ the palaces glittering 
with gold and diamonds” of the “Arabian Nights,” 
to the rich and pagan splendour which throw such 
a charm over the pages of Ovid. Southey takes 
• different and ajnore extended view of the sub¬ 
ject when he says, that “ the machinery of the 


early romance writers isT probably rather of clas¬ 
sical than oriental origin. Classical superstition 
lingered long after the triumph of Christianity. 
Enchanted weapons may be traced to the work¬ 
shop of Vulcan, as easily as to the deserts of 
Scandinavia. The tales of dragons may be ori¬ 
ginally oriental; but the adventures of Jason and 
Hercules wore popular tales in Europe, long 
before the supposed migration of Odin, or the 
birth of Mohammed. If magical rings were in¬ 
vented in Asia, it was Herodotus who introduced 
the fashion into Europe. The fairies and ladies 
of the lake bear a closer resemblance to the 
nymphs and naiads of Rome and Greece than 
to the peris of the East.” In support of this 
dictum, laid down by so great an authority, it 
has been urged, that the “ very peruliar style of 
embellishment ” to which the term “ romantic 
fiction ” may be most appropriately applied, owes 
no inconsiderable portion of its apparent peculi¬ 
arity to causes which, whether they he regarded 
as beauties or deformities, will he found to lie 
very near the surface. It is hut the formal out¬ 
line, and the variation of the costume, which 
prevents our noticing how very closely the forms 
of “ the barbarous ages ” are copied from the 
purer models of Greece and Rome. Finer the 
altar-tomb by the sarcophagus , m the former 
the hands are uplifted, in the attitude of prayer, 
instead of grasping tin* saenfiei.il patera. The 
dog, the emblem ot fidelity, is removed from the 
sides of the monument, and placed beneath the 
feet of her whose virtues it commemorates. The 
acanthus has only enveloped each pillar with .1 
wilder grace. The genius, holdtng his extin¬ 
guished torch, has given way to the sainted mar¬ 
tyr, who hears the instrument of torture which 
his corstuncy, or the palm which de 
his victory over human nature. And the butter¬ 
fly, the mystic t)pe of death and immortality, 
has disappeared before a more holy symbol. But 
it is soon seen that it differs much less from its 
graceful prototype than it appeared to do when 
first contemplated in the “ dim religious light” of 
the sepulchral chapel. In the same maimer it 
may be stated, that however widely these extra¬ 
ordinary fables of romance differ from the classi¬ 
cal tales of antiquity, it is certain that the dis¬ 
similarity is much enhanced by considering them 
apart. 

Whatever objections may occur to some of 
these details, or whatever room there may now 
exist for the formation of any new hypothesis 
concerning the system adopted by Wharton and 
others, in their researches on this most interest¬ 
ing subject, the ground-work which they laid 
down remains unmoved, and its verity and sta¬ 
bility unquestioned : that system which, making 
Persia the common and primitive source of ro¬ 
mantic fable, deduces its progress through two 
distipet and widely-dist&nt channels, to the same 
ultimate end and bourne; receiving, in its double 
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course, the various impressions, on the one hand, of 
all the gloom of northern superstition, and the bold 
enthusiasm of northern courage ; on the other, 
of all the brilliancy and voluptuousness, the ex¬ 
travagance and caprice, and the occasional sub¬ 
limity of southern genius. Again, in reference 
to this subject it may be further observed, that 
in this reunion of the two derivative streams of 
romance, their several ingredients were mixed in 
very different proportions, according to tlie genius 
and habits of the different western nations that 
received them, or the times and circumstances 
under which their reception was accomplished. 

But, during the period of the middle ages, the 
province of fiction became that of especially eulo¬ 
gizing the virtues fame, and renown of chivalry , 
and we might well fill many nunTbers of our 
Miscellany by narrating the various deeds of 
101 nance and fiction m those days of knightly 
arms. One of the most noted volumes of that 
age was the “ Lyfe ot Yirgiliusit holds a very’ 
conspicuous place in the literature of the middle 
ages, and is wholly composed of the traditionary 
faules which were once current respecting the 
ba’il of Mantua. It is related, in that day, that 
St. Loiiii fixed an import duty upon monkeys, ut 
the (’haltlit tie Pmv>. The monkey of a tra¬ 
veller, who had bought him for his own disport, 
came m duty free , the monkey oi a merchant, 
wh« had bought him to sell again, paid four 
tb'nr i s , but the monkey of a minstrel was bound 
to tltnce before the eu>toiu-house ofiicer, who 
was hrerted to accept this display of the talents 
of tlr long-tailed figurante m discharge, not only 
«»t tin monkey-duty, but of the duties to which 
the .nudes intended toi jacko's use would other¬ 
wise hue been liable. 'Hie merry-making couple 
were uiig welcomed in hall and bower, until, in 
proeeis of time, a great change took plate in 
mmiiurs,—the monkey continued a favourite, 
but tie doors were closed against the minstrel. 

Bu if we go on with the rapid tide of history’, 
we shill find that, during the life-time of Francis 
the Irst, and the dominion of the profligate 
court if Catherine of Medieis, sensuality, fanati- 
«ism, aid faction, united in unsettling the mind 
ot mu, and icndering it unfit for the cultivation 
of geiuine literature. During this period, how'- 
ever,some poetry was produced, for poetry must 
have vent; but those writers who hoped to he 
read, were almost wholly employed in produc¬ 
tion calculated to fan the flames of libertinism 
or liscord. 

The earliest records of that poetry which now 
beg.n to appear in France and England, wore 
metical romances. In Italy, verse received its 
struture and genius from the Provencals; and 
lovrand devotion were the only themes of the 
sonrt, and the oilier lyrical productions culti¬ 
vate! by the fathers of Italian verse. Until 
Bocncio invented the ottava rtma, narrative 
porter cannot be said to have existed in Italy* 


But, about this same period, the Spanish novel¬ 
ists also begah to appear, and soon enjoyed a de¬ 
gree of popularity, at home and abroad, fully equal 
to that enjoyed by the Italian writers of the same 
class. We are told that, in those days, before 
the work of a Spanish author could see the light, 
it w'as obliged to be passed through a tremendous 
defile of bishops and inquisitors, lords of the coun¬ 
cil, secretaries of state, and notaries royal and 
apostolical, whose licenses and approbations ge-. 
ncrally filled half a sheet at the beginning of each 
volume. This wretched system produced one 
solitary benefit, to compensate for its manifold 
evils, — it completely checked the corruption 
which disgraced the pages of the French and 
the Italian writers of that period. The Spa¬ 
niards might, therefore, boast that their language 
was not profaned liy becoming the vehicle 
of impurity. Another distinguishing feature of 
the Spanish novella was its length ; it was gene¬ 
rally a very extended and complicated narrative. 
The Italian novella was often confined to a sim¬ 
ple joke or apophthegm, or to a single adven¬ 
ture. Of the early German literature, much 
valuable information has been collected by the 
labours of Goius, Ilugen, Busclnng, and many 
other writers, who have applied themselves with 
tin* greatest ardour, energy, and judgment to the 
investigation of the ancient literature of their 
country. The romance of their chivalrous deeds 
remained in fashion until the commencement of 
tin* thirty years’ war; the long continuation of 
which subverted, aftci a time, the ancient habits 
of the people. They then began to imitate the 
spirit ot the olden romances, which retained their 
popularity among them during the early part of 
the seventeenth century. From that period up 
to the times of the present day, the* Germans 
have continncd to attach a vast degree of import¬ 
ance to the novel and romance ; and this species 
>1 composition forms a most important and ex¬ 
tensive division in their literary history, it having 
been illustrated and cultivated by almost every 
author among them of real or fancied eminence 
n the world ot letters. 

If wc dwell awhile upon the consideration of 
the personages and incidents which are developed 
iu the mazes of an epic poem or a chivalrous 
loniance, we shall soon discover that the effect 
>f their perusal is to conduct us into a mystic 
world of enchanted wonder, inhabited by power¬ 
ful anil supernatural agencies, as well as by 
beings inheriting a portion of the human cha¬ 
racter and wisdom of man. And wherever these 
latter beings have u preternatural and powerful 
energy given to them, altogether inconsistent 
nth that under-current of human nature, which 
is suffered, in some degree, to make them of the 
earth, earthy, and regulate their character and 
conduct , the events and" circumstances which, in 
the development of the romantic catastrophe, 
these beings are designed to unfdtd, are also in 
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themselves found to be of a nature widely and 
distinctly different from those which regulate 
the common and every-day course of human 
dWrs. 

''Itoe have thus taken a swift and rapid survey 
at the different species of fiction, their ages, his¬ 
tories, and general distinguishing characteristics ; 
but ere we proceed further in the investigation of 
this subject, we must, in concluding this article, 
bestow a few remarks on a division of the subject 
which is endeared bj the memory of early child- 
hootf and its unalloyed and happy associations. 
Mean and comparatively humble as are the puny 
fictions of our early nursery literature, these minor 
efforts of the human intellect show more clearly, 
perhaps, than may be generally supposed, the secret 
workings of a lowlier study—a younger off-shoot 
it may be—of the unis ersal book of nature. Sir 
Walter Scott has obser\ ed, most eloquently, on 
this subject, “ that a work of gTeat interest might 
be compiled upon the origin of popular fiction, 
and the transmission of similar tales from ago to 
age. and from country to country'. The mytho¬ 
logy of one period would then appear to pass 
into the romance of the next century, and that 
Ultc the :.urcnr talc of the subsequent ages.” 

Thus might fiction be resohed iuto the oaiker 


STANZAS TO THE 

The only tie that bound me here 
Is severed now for ay, 

The only dream that still was dear 
Hath passed in death away; 

And what remains, t-ince thou are gone, 

For him w hose heart was all thine own, 

But unregarded and alone 
To Bnger out his day J 

From beauty’s melting eye and smile 
Thy doom hath set me tree, 

The charms that other hearts beguile 
Are passed unmark'd by me ; 

If mirth her festive scene display, 

I mourn the most where all are gay, 

And pine in silent grief away, 

To weep and thiuk of thee. 

For in the heart thine image fill’d 
The memory of thy doom ; 

Each hope hath crush'd, each feeling chill’d, 

But those which deck my tomb. 

The home which thou wast wont to bless, 

Though bleas'd no more, is thine no less ; 

Nor shall it fade in wretchedness, 

And sobtude, and gloom. 

Yet many have 1 seen and see 
As fair m face and mien; 

But none, O none, that e'er to me 
Can be what thou hast been 1 


and more primitive elements of its creation. 
The scenes embodied in the recesses of a vivid 
and dreaming imagination, in the earlier child¬ 
hood of life, would become the offspring of a 
fond and fervent faith in future years. Sanctity 
thus clothes the dream before the altar of the 
idol. From the earlier days of the Celts, the 
foundations of our own popular nursery literature 
have been laid ; and from its earliest birth poesy 
has nursed, watched over, and strengthened it, 
until it hns grown with its growth, and strength¬ 
ened with its strength, to the full period of its 
mature manhood. The popular nursery fictions 
of our own country may claim, with those of the 
continent, one common kindred of birthright ; 
and as the people of England and of the Scottish 
lowlands are, undoubtedly, offsets and grafts from 
the Teutonic stock, it may, therefore, be con¬ 
sidered us highly probable that our popular fables 
are also chiefly of Teutonic origin. Indeed, 
these idle imaginations and stones of our child¬ 
hood may boast of a more distant origin, in the 
annals of the olden time, than those romances 
and potnns which boast of, and clothe themselves 
m, the bravery of greater and more wonderful 
pretensions. 

Ephon. 


MEMORY OF-. 

Thy plighted faith, too deeply proved, 

(Ah! who can love as thou ha«t loved ; ) 
Stood firm, by woes or wrongs unmoved, 

In durkeat atomic 

But all is o’er; and that last hope, 

But glimpse of happier doom, 

Which urged me still with fate to cope, 

Is wither’d in the tomb. 

Yet would 1 spurn that vain redress 
Which springs from cold forgetfulness, 
Though lore or joy should never bless 
My dreary years to come. 

Yet though thy form hath ceased to be, 
Remembrance still is nunr ; 

And though the cold turf cover thee, 

My heart shall be thy shrine ; 

While earth, its cares and chirms forgot, 

Shall seem to me some desert spot, 

Till in the sleep that dreameth not, 

My head is laid by thine. 

Meanwhile one thought shall soothe my breait 
Though all be dark beside,— 

’Tis to believe that thou art blest 
Where purer souls abide. 

Then let me still, through Buffering, strive, 

As thou hast lived, sweet saint, to live; 

Then may kind Heaven in mercy give 
To die as thou hast died. 

D. 
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J& SEASONABLE RECOLLECTION.' 

“ Remember Jew* Christ.” 


Memory, like every other endowment, become* 
valuable only as it is properly employed fet'AhU 
world we are comparatively unable to appreciate 
its worth. Here, at most, it has only the range 
of a few short years, a large proportion of the 
history of which does not deserve remembrance. 
It is a capacity which increases in importance os 
the history of our being advances. What a 
source of pleasure must memory be to a pure 
and lmppy being, who, by its aid, can call up the 
events which have given interest to ten thousand 
years! But it may he turned to the highest account 
cu*n here. It is a casket; and if it contain “ the 
pearl of great price,” it is sacred, it is rich indeed. 

In the present state our memory is weak and 
incapacious, unable to contain but a small por¬ 
tion of the innumerable objects which claim a 
place in it. The part of wisdom, therefore, 
is to examine and select what should obtain the 
first admission, and occupy the most prominent 
place in it ; that, as all cannot be lemembered, 
trifles at least may not be received to the ex¬ 
clusion of important objects. Let such an ex¬ 
amination be instituted, and, before and above all 
things, we shall remember Jesus C/mst. 

lie desenes to be remembered for the moral 
splendour of Ins achievements, in vanquishing all 
the enemies of human happiness; for his un¬ 
merited kindness in remembering us in our low 
estate, for the strength and endurance of his 
love, in continuing his regard for us unabated, 
notwithstanding the slights he receives at our 
hands, and nut withstanding his own pcr-oual 
removal and exaltation and for the reward of 
giace which he promises to our remembrance ot 
Him. They that remember Hun, he will reinom- 
bci. \nd, oh! to be remembered by Him would 
amply compensate lor being forgotten by all the 
universe besides! The dying malefactor only 
asked the Redeemer to remember luin, and his 
immhle request was answered with an assurance 
that, on that day he should be with llim in 
paradise. 

Our remembrance of Christ must not he con¬ 
fined to the Sabbath, or the hour of prayer, or 
the uay of death, when no aid but his can avail 
us. This would denote no great attachment to 
lum; this would be remembering him only w-hen 
we could scarcely forbear doing it—when even 
ilicy that hate him remember him. 

Many would have us think about them, only 
when we ourselves are iu prosperity. If we are 
in want, they would be pleased to find that wc 
had forgotten them, lest we should importune or 
disgrace them. Not so Jesus Christ; he is 
pleased when our trials induce us to remember 
him: then it is that they answer their appointed 
end. Iu the hour of conscious guilt, his language 
is—“Remember my grace; it will prevent de¬ 


spondency, and inspire you with hope.” Indie 
■time of affliction—“ Remember my sympathy, 
it will heal the wounds of the heart.” hi, the 
season of duty—“Remember my example; like a 
guiding column of light, it will direct your course, 
and quicken your progress.” In the prospect of 
death—“ Remember that your ‘ Redeemer liveth,’ 
and it will convert the chamber of sickness into 
the gate of heaven.” ® 

It is not easy for a man entirely to banish the 
Saviour from his recollections. Moving, as we 
are, in a world whose moral history is blended 
so intimately with the history of Christ, whose 
happiness depends on his mediation, and whose 
destiny will be determined at his tribunal, we are 
surrounded by intimations of his character and 
presence: and lest we should forget him, he has 
written his name more or less legibly on every 
object in the moral world—has left us, in a 
variety of forms, and in every direction, memo¬ 
rials of Ins merciful relations to us. Be it un¬ 
derstood, however, that to remember him aright 
involves the noblest efforts of the human mind. 
The exercise is at once so easy, that it invites 
miplianee, so arduous, that it demands supreme 
attention; and so indispensable, that to neglect 
it is to perish. It originates ill a scriptural ac¬ 
quaintance with his character, and a devout 
uffeetion for him; it implies our deepest sympathy 
with all that is pure and lofty; it renders us 
conversant with the beings and pursuits of another 
world. To remember him aright is to remember 
his promises, and believe them—his commands, 
and obey them—his glory, and to make it the 
object of our life. • 

There must be an intenseness in our recol¬ 
lections of him, which will not merely place him 
on an equality in our thoughts with other en¬ 
deared objects, but which must give him a 
superiority above them all;—a remembrance 
which will yield u* pleasure, which we shall often 
be disposed to indulge in as our highest gratifi¬ 
cation, and which, instead of readily giving way 
to other recollections, will keep its place in the 
mind, notwithstanding all the importunate solicita¬ 
tions of earthly objects. If we arc not aiming 
at such n remembrance of Christ, wc are recol¬ 
lecting him only as a being who deserves to be 
forgotten ; but thus to remember him will impart 
a Divine character to a human mind—will make 
a sinful man a partaker of the Divine nature. 

It has been said that a thought is valuable in 
proportion to the number of other thoughts which 
it naturally suggests. Then how valuable is the 
scriptural recollection of Christ! connected as he 
is with the past, the, present,-and the future, 
with nil that is pure and spiritual, benevolent 
and great. In the universe, the Christian pos¬ 
sesses m him a memorial and representative of 
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all that is worth wKnembering; while, on the 
ot&pr hand, every thought suggested by the con¬ 
templation of those objects may, in its turn, 
l&flpjae the means of recalling the Saviour to his 
toppt'j and thus there will be an established 
ooamfeion maintained in the mind between Christ 
and all that deserves to be associated with him. 
There will be a system of holy thoughts and 
recollections, of which Christ will be the centre 
and the soul; thoughts which at one time might 
have passed through the mind without being de¬ 
tained or cherished, will now And a welcome and 
a home; and will find it, simply because they 
bear a relation to him. 

We listen with pleasure to the man who can 
give us the least information concerning a dear 
and distant friend; and every incident relative 
to Christ will be welcome to the heart which 
enshrines lum. Could we look into the memory 
thus consecrated, and survey the interior imager}, 
we might trace with ease innumerable associa¬ 
tions sacred to him, mingled, indeed, with some 
of an unhallowed Lind; lor even the temple 
itself was not unusited by idols, 

“ Who durst fix their seats next the sent of Clod, 
Their altur by his altar ; jeo, often placed 
Within his sanctuary iwll their ►hums, 
Abominations 

But such sacrilegious thoughts will not find a 
welcome, or effect a lodgment, in a heart which 
is thus sacred to him. And this suggests the 
importance of vitid as well as frequent recol¬ 
lections of Christ. If they cease to be vivid, 
they cease to exert u practical influence. They 
mingle and pass through his mind with other 
thoughts; but, instead of controlling the mail, 
they are controlled by him; instead of imparting 
a religious, character to his mind, hi* mind im¬ 
parts to them us own worldliness. Tins is the 
secret of the religious declension of ninny Chris¬ 
tians from what the Scriptures designate their 
“ first love." Instead of remembering /«?«, they 


Qpne to be satisfied with merely remembering 
fmst recollections of him. 
i It is, no doubt, strange in the estimation of the 
World, to insist on the paramount importance of 
habitually remembering a Being so far removed 
beyond the range of our natural sympathies and 
associations. So, under the former economy, the 
heathens were at a loss to conceive what could 
be the object of the Jewish worship, since the 
temple contained no image of a god ; and when 
at last, on the conquest of Jerusalem, they rushed 
into the “ Holy of Holies,” they exclaimed with 
amazement, that there was no God! We admit 
the difficulty of remembering an unseen Saviour, 
but affirm its practicability, aud urge its import¬ 
ance, and exult in the pleasure which its perform¬ 
ance involves. 

If we desire to cherish the recollection oi a 
distant friend, in order to preveut the possibility 
of long forgetting him, how often do we carry 
about with us some memento to awaken recol¬ 
lections of him! Now, though the Christian docs 
not stand in need of such assistance, yet what¬ 
ever is calculated to bring the Saviour properly 
before us should not be despised. There ‘•hould 
be such a sensitiveness of feeling cultivated 
towards him, that every thing we hear and . 
should have a tendency to remind us ot linn. 
Our sat red mental associations .should Ik 
multiplied, that nothing could claim our atten¬ 
tion without directly or indirectly leading us to 
him ; that no train of thought could be excited 
within us, without terminating m thoughts ol lum , 
that as the magnetic needle turns m the dir 
of the pole, so, whatever our situation, our hearts, 
being unlmed with lus love, might spontaneously 
and habitually turn to him. 

Pointing to his saeraineiital oidinance, he en¬ 
joins, “ Do this in remembrance of me." Tilt 
Christian should do every thing m remembrance 
of Christ, and thus convert life into one sacra, 
mental least. 


IDEAS AND IDOLS. 


In their origin these two words are very closely 
related to each other. They are both formed 
from the Greek verb, which signifies “to see." 
There is, however, a distinction between them, to 
which it is of no small importance to attend ; 
and there is a latitude of meaning in the radical 
word “see,” to which it is equally necessary to 
pay attention, if we wish to think and speak cor¬ 
rectly upon some of those subjects which concern 
us the most. 

“ The idea" is not so much the thing seen, ns 
the fact of seeing it. This seeing, must not, 
however, be confounded wjth the mere use of the 
eyes in beholding the visible objects. It has a 
fiur more extensive signification than this, and 
applies with equal propriety to every subject 


which can engage the human thought, whether 
that subject be of such a nature as can he visible 
to the eyes or not. Thus, for instance, we have 
an idea of the sound of a trumpet, the scent ol a 
rose, or the flavour of a peach ; and yet it would 
be quite absurd to speak of seeing any one of 
these. So, also, we may have a perfect idea of 
that which is to be done, or should be done, not 
only before it is carried into execution, but even 
though the execution of it should never be un¬ 
dertaken : and, under proper circumstances, it is 
our power of forming such ideas which enables 
us to make advances in knowledge, in the arts, in 
the business of life, aud, in short, in every thing 
in ;which an advance can be made. 

Philosophers, especially those who have endca- 
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voiired to investigate the mental powers of man, 
and the means of their improvement, have often 
entangled themselves in a moat complicated cob¬ 
web of words upon the subject of ideas; and 
they have done so, chiefly became they have 
confounded ideas with idols. Hence it is of the 
greatest importance to ynderstand clearly the 
distinction of meaning between the two words. 
We have already said that the idea is not the 
thing perceived, hut the fact of perceiving it; and 
that it applies to the perceptions of all the senses 
equally, and also to those mental perceptions, 
answering to which there are no objects of 
sense. 

The word idol lias a very different meaning, 
even when it has no allusion to those spurious 
religions in which idols are substituted in place 
of the true God. As the word idea comes from 
the active form of the verb to see, or rather from 
that of the more general word to perceive or have 
knowledge; so the word idol comes from the 
jMtsm'c form of the same verb, and means the 
subject of the perception; which, however, may 
he either reul or imaginary. Thus, for example, 
if we have with attention viewed a scene, a per¬ 
son, or any thing whatsoever, when we advert to 
U afterwards, it rises before us with the same 
dearness and truth as if it stood before our eyes 
ui its natural reality. In this ease we have both 
the idea and the idol. 'Hie idea is the power 
which we possess in our minds of calling it up , 
and the idol is that which answeis to our call. 
Both may be either true to nature, or they limy 
not; but il the one oi them w true to nature, the 
other must be equally so. It is the idea, how¬ 
ever, which controls ami fashions the idol, and 
the idol Is perfect or iuiperlect, just according as 
the nlea is so. 

This is a very important consideration; be¬ 
muse the burning of a correct idea is that which 
distinguishes a person of intelligence from one 
of the opposite character , and, therefore, those 
who have the training oi the minds of youth, 
which is a duty that devolves upon every parent, 
•md, indeed, upon every one having more ex- 
}H*neuce than those who are about them, whether 
tin v discharge it in a faithful manner or not, ought 
to be especially attentive to the right formation 
of those ideas. At the outset, they are chiefly 
acquired by observation, or through the medium 
of language ; and the portion so acquired is the 
real materials out of which further experience 
and, mental exercise may enable the party to 
arrive at something original—something which 
shall add to the real stock of knowledge. 

The means by which this is to be done are 
exceedingly simple, probably too simple for the 


ordinary modes # of teaching, in which nothing 
will go down unless there is an air of artificial 
'wisdom about it. We have only to study one 
thing at a time, and to study it thoroughly. 
First, as it is in itself, as a whole, in all its par¬ 
ticulars, and in all its qualities; and, secondly, 
as it stands in relation to other things. The 
consideration of this relation is double, applying 
both to contemporary existence and to succes¬ 
sion in time. In the first of these, we have 
to consider the subject of which we arc en¬ 
deavouring to obtain a correct idea, as a part of 
some system or other. It may be the system of 
nature, the system of art, nr the system of 
human conduct; but,whether it is one or another 
of these, or two, or all of them jointly, the 
knowledge of the individual thing, however 
minute, is really oi little value, unless we see it 
in its proper connexion. The relation of suc¬ 
cession is not less important, because it is here 
that our belief in the doctrine of cause and 
effect, w’hen grounded upon true principles, is so 
very valuable to us. The grand use of this 
doctrine consists in its enabling us to connect 
the future with the present, from the experience 
which we have of the connexion of the present 
with the past; and as the plan which we form 
with regard to the future is only an idea, it is 
necessary that the ground of our judgment of 
it, which is drawn from the past, should be true 
to the events as they have really happened. No 
human caution, and no exercise of judgment, 
can reach perfection in those matters ; but still a 
very close approximation may be made by those 
who carefully examine all the circumstances of 
every passing event, in the issue of which they 
are likely at any time to be concerned, and 
diligently treasure them up in their memory. It 
is this mental faculty of seeing the end and the 
purpose of every thing projected, which, con¬ 
stituting what is usually called “ common sense,*’ 
or “mother wit,” is so far superior to mere 
acquired learning, that an ounce of it is said to 
be worth a pound of the latter. 

The formation of correct ideas, that is, menial 
apprehensions which reach the whole of any case, 
embraces the entire field of mental culture; and 
it is one w'hich very strongly claims the atten¬ 
tion of every rational being. But, even after this 
is done, there still remains a danger of error; 
namely, the misapprehension of idol or mental 
subject of the idea. It is distinctly to be under¬ 
stood that this idol is merely that which the 
mind perceives, and not any thing material; but 
we must defer the consideration of it to a future 
paper. 
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• A CUP i 

, [We have to apologize to our Cur friend* for lntrodue-’ 
ing them to a bachelor** tftt-b-We, insteud of to nn orderly 
and mixed party.' The latter we hope to do in a few week*, 
having received an Invitation for Thursday fortnight, and, 
contrary to our uraal practice, arrepted it, solely fur the 
benefit of our reader*. The gentleman who figure* m the 
following article i*, a* will be *ocn. u mere bungler in the 
m. me of scandal, making mischief through a love of chat' 
tenujr, rathci than from malicious intention lie hocks 
character as an Esquimaux would carve a turkey. In our 
future sketch we trust wo shall be ahlc to give a spcrinicn 
of lift- more civilised mode of proceeding, and to exhibit the 
studied art and adroitness with which reputation* are rut up 
lu our tea-sipping circles, us skilfully a* subject* at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital ] 

“ Gossip, will you take a cup of tea with me 
^ this evening? Perhaps you belong to a Tem¬ 
perance Society; if so, it shall be tea and turn 
out. I am a bachelor, yofi know, and will invite 
no one else, that we may have it .snug and cozy 
by ourselves. Well, you’ll come ? Thank you. 
Eight o’clock precisely. Good morning.” 

“ Well, Mr. Gossip, how do you do again ? I 
am glad to sec you. Sit down. Have the kind¬ 
ness to ring the bell near you, and Sally will 
bring up the tray. The muffins were toasted 
half an hour ago, just as the clock struck eight; 

I like punctuality, Gossip ; I like punctuality. 

1 dare say something interesting happened to 
detain you thus long ; yes—ne\er mind—these 
things wilt happen. Don’t apologize, I beg. You 
take cream and sugar ? I hope you’ll tell me if 
I don't make it agreeable. 

“ Well, Gossip, although I take tea in moiera- 
tion, I confess it is a dangerous tiling. Ardent 
spirits are mischievous, \cry ; but tea also has a 
multitude of sins to answer for. The authority 
of Scripfure, and the not unimportant fact that 
the decoction of tea-leaves was unknown till long 
after, prevents my attributing the origin of t»\il 
in Paradise to tea; but I am inclined to charge 
this beverage with most of the evil deeds which 
have been done of late years. Who can calcu¬ 
late the number of characters destroyed, reputa¬ 
tions tarnished, friendships exploded, evil passions 
fostered, and amiable tendencies eradicated, by 
a cup of tea ? Bellingham killed Mr. Perceval 
after tea ; it was after tea (gunpowder , of course,) 
that the Cato-street conspirators held their meet¬ 
ings ; murders, burglaries, highway robberies, and 
most of the blacker enormities, are committed 
at night, or, in other words, after tea. Effect ■ 
follows cause,—crime follows tea ; I think, then, 
Mr. Gossip, wc may very logically infer that tea i 
is the cause of crime. And further”- 

“ Pray, Scribble, do you know Mr. Tomp- j 
kins?” 

44 I am not a talker, Gossip; but when my | 
mind flings itself into the midst of a subject so 1 
sublime in itself, and awful in its results to man¬ 
kind as tea, i^revels and luxuriates like a hungry I 
bull just turned into a field of clover. What an 1 


OF TEA. 

infinity of interesting topics are associated with 
the word * tea.* Think, Mr. Gossip, of that levia¬ 
than of nations, China, with its three or four hun¬ 
dred millions of inhabitants. Think of Confu¬ 
cius ; think of all the great and learned men 
who flourished there before the time of Adam ; 
think of its monstrous wall, its floating towns, its 
petrifying springs, its enormous lakes, with their 
beds, yielding crops and fruits to the cultivating 
hand of man; think of its wax-trees, tillow-trees, 
hashed rats, and puppy-pies. Think, too, of its 
pagan myriads,—Godless, Sabbathless l And 
contemplate, if your mind can grasp aught so 
magnificent, the scene w-hich that mighty empire 
will present when the dense fogs of ignorance, 
superstition, and intolerance shall he rolled off 
like the rooming mist, and the human desert 
shall blossom like the rose, beneath the fertiliz¬ 
ing sun of Christianity. Think of "- 

“ I’rav, do you know Mr. Tompkins?" 

“ Then think. Gossip, of that beautiful anil 
ingenious home manufacture which has furnished 
us with the cups from which we are drinking. 
Let us travel in imagination to the human hue 
in which they were formed. What pounding, 
and moulding, and baking, and painting, and 
gilding, and varnishing! Let us glance at the 
condition, moral and physical, of the seventy or 
eighty individuals through whose hands they 
passed before they were ready for our use. Let 
us follow their aching backs and limbs to their 
hare and smoky ho\els, or to the dens of drunk¬ 
enness in which the excitement of toil is suc¬ 
ceeded by the destructive excitement of intem¬ 
perance and profaneness; where the body is in¬ 
oculated with disease and premature decrepi¬ 
tude, and the mind converted to the semblance 
of a fiend ; where the ”- 

44 1 heard the other day, Scribble, that Tomp¬ 
kins "- 

“ lluw exquisite the art, too, my dear Gossip, 
displaced in the production of this tray! To 
what perfection they have brought the manufac¬ 
ture of papier machc ! how durable! bow orna¬ 
mental ! The nnnufacturer now produces of 
this material ah-.»-t all articles lor household use, 
from the dining-table to the snuff-box. You may 
have your house furnished with paper, Gossip, 
from bottom to top, only excepting grates, poker.>, 
and tooth-picks. Admire the elegant form and 
delicate tints of that ”- 

“ Mr. Tompkins is said to have ”- 

“ The sugar, if you please, Gossip. Thank 
you. Let us contemplate a while the present 
state of the West Indies, and compare it with 
the past. What an awful ”- 

“ I was going to tell you about Mr. Tomp¬ 
kins.” 

44 The cream, my dear Gossip. Thank you. 
How wonderful is the process hy which this is 
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converted from grass and buttercups into its pro 
sent state ! There are some things in the animal 
economy which ”- 

“ My dear Sir, 1 ”- 

** Yes, very true ; I forgot the spoons. Peru 
and Mexico are interesting, very interesting 
countries; but I think the silver mines there 

** Mr. Scribble, this is not conversation'; surely 
you fancy you are compiling an Encyclopedia. 
I have been trying to introduce a subject for the 
last half hour; and since it is not agreeable to 
you to allow me to say uny thing, I must wish 
you good evening, and ”- 

“ Nay, nay, my dear Gossip, sit down again, 
und take your turn. Let ine fill your cup. Why, 
I declare, you have eaten all the muffins. Have 
the kindness to ring for more. Thank you. I 
am all attention.” 

“ You know Mr. Tompkins?” 

“ What Mr. Tompkins ?’ 

" Mr. Tompkins of Gloucester-place." 

“ No ; but I know his brother.'’ 

“ Ah! it’s a sad thing for all the family! 
Tompkins, you know, held power of attorney for 
old Gubbins ; and I am told that, through some 

accidental inquiry at the bank, it was found- 

hut I don't like to state particulars ; these are 
serious matters; suffice it to say, that Gubbins 
came to town, and Tompkins left London, the 
same da\." 

“ W hat, for America ?’ 

“ No.” 

“ France 

“ Xo, for Margate.” 

“ Well, and what came of it?” 

“ O, he stayed a week or more, and then came 
hack, looking as luazen as if nothing had hap 
pened. It was all hushed up, no doubt; but 
he’ll never rccincr it.” 

** Well, Gossip, 1 hope the matter was not so 
had as you suppose.” 

“ My dear Scribble, 1 wish it may not ha\e 
been.” 

“ I met our old school-fellow Bill Smith the 
other day. Gossip." 

“Did you speak to him>” 

“ Speak to him! to be sure 1 did, and laughed 
'cry heartily with him at the scrapes you used 
to get into by talking in school, and publishing 
vivti voce biographical sketches of old Thrash cm 
and his family at the grocer's and at the tart- 
shop." 

“ 1 think neither of us must speak tc him 
again, Scribble." 

“ Why 9 what’s the matter?" 

“ I met him one morning coming into Regent- 
street, in the direct line from Great Marlborough- 
street; and the next day 1 read in the ‘ Times' 
newspaper that on that very morning William 
Smith was placed at the bar on a charge of 
swindling, and discharged on account of proof 
being defective, although it was the general im¬ 


pression on the minds of those present that the 
accusation waacnot unfounded." 

u But William is a common name, Gossip, 
and Smith not very uncommon." 

“ Ay, ay, Scribble,; hut I went to the office 
to make inquiries, and ascertained that the pri¬ 
soner of that morning had nothing remarkable in 
his appearance, and was dressed in black, with 
crape on his hat, which proves his identity with 
our old crony, to whom the above description 
exactly applies, for Smith was in mourning when 
I met him." • 

“ Well, I’ll write to him, Gossip, and ascertain 
the fact, for your, satisfaction.” 

“ Not for the world. If you do, I shall con¬ 
sider it a breach of confidence. 1 detest scandal, 
and would not liaie the character of a tattler for 
the wealth of the universe. That’s a serious 
business about poor Perkins, isn’t it, Scribble ? 
Who would have thought it? Such a retiring, 
even bashful, girl os his wife appeared to be when 
we first knew- her! so respectably, and even 
piously, brought up too!” 

“ Yes, indeed.” 

“ Well, I wish with all my heart there was a 
doubt, that she might have the benefit of it." 

“ What lias she done, Gossip ? murdered a 
company of grenadiers?” 

“ Worse than that, I fear. You must know 
Perkins left home one inoming, saying that he 
should not return until late ; but having been 
detained a shorter time than was expected, he 

found on his arrival- But for his sake, poor 

fellow, I will not tell the sequel, especially as I 
was told the occurrence in confidence. You 
ltnou', Scribble, I hute scandal, and cannot dwell 
with complacency on the vices and weaknesses 
of my fellow-creatures.” 

“ O, your sensitiveness in that matter, Gossip, 
is prowrbial. But do tell me how poor Perkins 
•ars the shock.” 

“ Strange to say, as if nothing had happened, 
went there the other day just to take a cup of 
'ea, make a few obser\ ations, and see if I could 
iake peace and arrange matters between them; 
mid, to my astonishment, found her smiling’as 
sweetly, and him chatting as cheerfully, as usual." 

“Awful insensibility, Gossip, most awful!” 

“ Yes, indeed. You remember Halls ?” 

“ Remember! I know him intimately, if any 
-ne can know such a paradox as he is. A well- 
meaning fellow enough, I believe, very versatile, 
and somewhat eccentric ; now gloomy as a bear 
vith a bruised paw, casting the shadows of his 
constitutional melancholy over life and nature ; 
moralizing on the past, the present, and the 
uture, as if earth were but a huge burial-ground; 
ull of whims and fancies, intense attachments, 
md \ ehement dislikes. With a nund now shrnik- 
ng, like the sensitive plant, from contact with 
hostile intellect; yet, on occasion, wielding the 
tomahawk and the scolpuig-knifc *gnmst all op- 



so 
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posed to him. He is a stnftge fellow. Gossip ; 
now shedding tears at an nnkfnd word ; anon 
offering defiance, ramping; ranting, and bellow¬ 
ing like a little bison ; and the next moment 
extracting half a hundred bad jokes from half a 
dozen common-place words; laughing lustily, 
meanwhile, at his own nonsensicalities. O, I 
know him ; but, Gossip, what murder has lie 
committed V” 

M He and Miss Jones "- 

* An excellent and amiable girl that, Gossip.” 

‘*Yej>, .she is; pious without austerity, frank 
without forwardness, prudent without prudery, 
full of ta«te and feeling for literature, yet free 
from the .slightest tinge of bluism; meek and 
sensitive, and ”- 

“ She is all that you say, Gossip, and much 
more ; hut how has Halls treated her?" 

“ Why, he-but ”- 

“ Na>, Gossip, none of your pauses and huts, ] 
if you please. 1 am deeply interested in both ; 
and, excuse me, I trill know what was Halls’ 
crime against Miss Jones.” 

“ He offered to marry her.” 

“ Horrible' most unnatural! Why, Gossip, 
the man's a monster." 

“Very awful indeed. 1 know you can keep 
a secret. Scribble *r” 

“ Almost better than y ourself. Gossip." 

“ I think Jackson will soon he in the Gazette. 

1 know a fact or two. ’Tis a sad thing, with his 
large family and sick wife. I was talking with 
Hopkins about it just before I came here. Hop¬ 


kins has assisted him a good deal; and I thought 
it right to let him know his friend’s situation, 
and the need he has of his further kind offices. 
I have mentioned it to nobody else ; indeed I 
only heard it since dinner." 

“Gossip, I am thunderstruck. The man 
owes me a thousand pounds. I must go to him 
instantly, and "- 

“ My dear Scribble, sit down, sit down, I beg; 
it may be a mistake, you know ; besides, I told 
it you in confidence. I hate scandal, and would 
not have the character of a tattler for the world. 
Do sit down—there’s a dear, Lind, good fellow— 
and resume your liighly-interesting conversation 
on China, the porcelain manufactory, paptvr 
mackc, the West Indies, animal physiology, sil¬ 
ver mines,*and what not.” 

“ Sit down ! why, man, I am ruined. Sally, mv 
great-coat. Ruined 1 perfectly ruined I Goodnight, 
Gossip—sorry to be obliged to turn you out 1 
soon. 1 like you for your discretion and amiable 
disposition . you are so perfectly benevolent, that 
the aff nii'i of others ever take precedence of your 
own in vonr regard. Wc are but two. We huu* 
been but nu hour or two together, yet to how many 
of our friend*, have our thoughts been directed! 
towards how nmm have our kindest sympathies 
been drawn! How lastly might we have ex¬ 
tended the circle of our beneficent contempla¬ 
tions. had we spent the whole evening together, 
and included a few ladies m our part) ! Hut 
being a bachelor, you know, Gossip,——Good 
night! good night ’" 


POETICAL REMAINS OP A STUDENT. 


IThe following poems are the remain* of one in whom “the 
vision anil pie incult) dmni 1 " wei* stirring from tarlit**! youth 
He *», one of the fevr who, like Keats, bad hi* name written 
upon the water, like him, too, poesy was to him 
" tlis fooil 

Of Ins <1.lighted fame," 

and, like him, he died of that same insidious and dreamy dis¬ 
ease which, whilst it nurtures hope, otil> digs deeper the grass 
ol open sorrow into which the victim of its miser) I* evtr. 
sooner or later, hurried These poem* hast- been published 
Ik fore, but in a periodical of lmun d etrculaliou, and known, 
perhaps but to few of our reader* ] 

THE SONG OF THE SYREN. 

I know thee, I know tbee, thou fair-hair'd boy 1 
Thou art come to the land of light and joy, 

To the home of each fair and lovely thing, 

Where the bright flowers blow, and the sweet birds 
sing, 

Where the founts ore clear as the skies above, 

And the *oft wind speaks like whisper'd love, 

Where the violet breathes on the dawn-ht air 
Of a spring that never dies, 

And the asphodel shines as mm ble fair, 

And the stars like woman’s eyes, 

Where the sunrise is bright as the sunset is calm, 

And the silent midnight, from her couch of balm, 

Hcareth nought but the far stream’s ceaseless hum; 
To this home of delight h%ve thy footsteps come. 

I know thee, I know thee, thou fair-hair’d boy ! 

Thou art mad^for this land of light and joy : 


The shrill, wild wind, and the lashing sen, 

Aud the foundering skiff. O l it must not be. 

Too bright arc the treasured beams that he 
Hid in the depths of thy soft dark eye ; 

Too fair i*. thy cheek, and the soul too warm 
That s;>caks through thy patted lips, 

That lives in und looks fiotn thy graceful lorm ; 

And the spirit of calm that sleeps 
On the pearly white of tliy wreathed brow,— 

Too lovtly arc these, and too beautiful thou, 

To brave the chill gale, and the salt sea foam ; 

No, no; thou art made fur this island-home. 

I love thee, I love thee, thou fair-hair'd boy ! 

And have waited thee long in this home of joy ; 

I have lesn’d on the buie rock day by day, 

Flow the purple-plumed dunn until gloomy grey; 
Ami liuvc wept when the far-seen sail grew dun, 
Fading away fiom the water’s run. 

Ah uic 1 I could tell of the sleepless night, 

Of the still deserted bower, 

And the seaward gaze in the pale moonlight, 

From yon lone aud lighted tower : 

But enough ; thou art come, and my task shall be 
To gather the honey-bee's gold for thee, 

With sweets from the mountain, and sweets from th. 
well, 

And othcis I could, but I tnny not tell. 

I love thee, I love thee, thou fuir-lmirM boy ! 

JUy home shall be thine in this land of joy. 
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I knew thou wert worn,—and thy oouch have made 
Of violet wreaths, ’neath the muak-rose shade, 

Where the citron’s scent, and the sound of the spring, 
Are borne on the faint wind's fitful wing. 

And O, far other delights than these :— 

Heaven’s music to lull thee to rest, 

When thy form shall be lapp’d on a maiden’s knees, 
And thy head on her warm white breast f 
Bright glances to meet, Boft kisses to close 
Thine eyes, when a moment they break their repose ; 
With none to disturb, and nought to alloy, 

This home Bhall be thine, thou fair-hair’d boy 1 


LAMENT OF THE INDIAN WOMAN. 
Ami art thou changed to clay 

Gone to the spiritb’ land, pale wairior-boy ? 

We mourn the fatal day 

That -aw thee rushing swiftly, and with joy, 

To ll»e ibuk forest where the ambush lay* 

Thai smote and left thee on the bluod-stam’d way. 

Thou wast our hope ; we thought 
To trust thy prowess when the foe should come ; 
And lo ’ thou rt hither brought, 

Borne in deep silence to thine earth-damp home, 


With lips and locks that glow with beauty still, 
And aoft-cloaedtfyes, and brow as marble chill. 

Sleep, sleep, pale warrior-boy 1 

Thou in thy life didst love the moaning river, 
And with strange, silent joy, 

Didst watch the leaflets in the cool wind quiver : 
Now shall that stream moan softly by thy bed, 

And the light leaflet flourish o’er thy head. 


He fell, but hath not ceased to be,— 
llis voire came on the blast, 

And fearfully it spake to me 
In thunder, as it past. 

Son of the valiant dead, arise 1 
I hear the death-word spoken ; 

And I have sworn by him whose eyes 
Behold when vows are broken. - 

Warriors I our fathers point the path, 
Their spirits haunt the field ; 

His soul awakes their wildest wrath 
Who stoops to shrink or yield. 


REVIEW. 


Stirred Phiiostophy of the Seaeont; tllualrattnq the 

Perfections of (Jod in the Phenomena of the 3 car. 

Winter. By the Rr,\. Henry Duncan, D I)., 

Ruthwtll. W. Oliphant and Son, Edinburgh. 

18 ,id. j 

Tim is a solemn as well ns a sounding title; and he j 
ho ev>,ivetl to follow it out “in spirit and in truth,” , 
ould havt required to “gird up lus loins like a ( 
5 ” for the demand of the Almighty was upon him 
as stiongly ns it uun upon the patriarch Job, when 
(•ml called to lnm from the whirlwind. “ 1 will demand 
of thee, and uuswer thou me.’’ fte fear we must add, 
that the reproof would full still more forcibly upon 
the Rev. Pastor of Kuthwdl than it did upon the man 
of r?. 

That Dr. Duncan has rollected, from various 
tourers, a number of interesting facts, we do not 
, but still the title of Ins book 
iin-iiiiuM i, tor hi nuvr Munched it in vriu for a singU 
gram of philosophy. It more resembles the emptying 
of a sort of literary savings’ bank, in whieh the 
Iihonons author had eonterved scraps of all sorts, 
and poured the melange upon the pages of a book, not 
<>»!v without plan and philosophical purpose, but 
•i< tiudi) without knowing the intrinsic value of the 
udmdual pails. Besides the total wrant of connexioi 
ami concenUutioii upon any one general subject, winch 
alone would render the book a mere loungiiig-bonk for 
the Hie, then- are some heavier ihnrgen for which 
Di. Duncan is answerable. We will not of c 

the details of about ninety detached scraps of 
which the 1194 pages are made up. We cannot, how¬ 
ever, omit remarking in general, that the same ob¬ 
jection applies to all that we have read, which applies 
to l’aley, nnd every other writer professedly on I 
Natural Theology, witli c , ... 

of John Ray. The objection is in buef this:—There 
is neither nature nor theology in the matter, the 
scope of the whole being to show that in every kind 
of art the Almighty is a better artisan than human 
beings. Now what ought to be shown is, that the God 
of Revelation nnd the God of Naturu are one and the 
same Being; mid that the law of Nature and the law 


of the Gospel are portions of one and the same general 
law, pure and perfect as the Lawgiver. 

Upon this general point we ought to deal gently 
with Dr. Duncan, and not blame him for failing where 
far greater men have failed ; but there is a minor point 
upon which we feel it our duty to admonish him, be¬ 
cause, though he himsolf if. possibly not aware of it, 
in our humble opinion it strikes directly at the doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul, and, by an injudicious 
attempt to raise other animals to the rank of man, tends 
to sink man to the level of the brutes. The passage 
to which we particularly allude begins on page 1.14, 
and has the very suspicious title of “ Reason m the 
Lower Animals..” >Ac cannot afford to quote the 
whole; but the following passage, in the Doctor's 
remarks upon the quotations which it embodies, will 
show hew dangerous it is to tamper with this sub¬ 


ject :— 

" lu some of the insect tribes, there seen 
irv faculty, which, if it can be railed . _ 

]>ionrhc« to the highest facility possessed hy man.—I mean the 
power of communicating information hy some natural language, 
ilutter nfhmm that, ' nature has given to ants a language of 
cnimiiuiiiration by the contact of their antenna- tnd that, wilt 
them, organs, thev arc enabled to tender mutu. assist mce u 
their labours and in their dangers, discover a*, n their rotth 
when they have lost it. and make each other t juaimed w.tl 
theli necessities Thibpo’--— ——*— »-• ruled In wha 
occurred tn fir Franklin Upon disco. ering a x niber of out 
regaling the rive* with treacle m one of his ct. i.oards, he pu 
t. and t hen suspended the pot of treacle by n t. 
med that he had put the 
Uight, hut was surprised to see a single 
nb un the string, cross the ceiling, and regai 

«1 forth, 

rsvcmd the ceiling, and reached the repository, which thin 
onstantlj revisited nil the treacle was consumed The same 
ower of communication belongs also to bees and wasps, as may 
e proved bv any one w ho carefully attends to their hahits. 

“ This ta their language, not of artu ulate sounds indeed, hut 
of signs- a language 

uilit is peril<l!> suited to them, adding, we know not ho. 

' * c ‘ . ' ' ishnif 

another pi oof that there is a God all mighty, all wise, and 
good, who ha- 1 ornamented the universe ’ with so many objects of 
delightful contemplation, that we may see Him in all his works, 
and learn not onlj to fear him for his power, bat to love Him for 
the rare w Inch He takes of uspand of all hit created beings 

*• Whetlici this power of communication be rational or instruc¬ 
tive. It is obviously only suited to be useful to a being possessed, 
at least to a certain extent, ot intellectual faculties,—of the power 
of fuming designs,—of combining, with others, to execute 
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them,—of accommodating itself to circumstances, and, there- 

9gss&JL7xsgistB 

"SK iSSSWSXSS-fm -.ystfgay 

himself, Is in point. A» ho «u walking one 

he perceiv'd a wasp upon the navel*walk with ****** V' 

nearly aa big as itarif, which it hnd caught 

distinctly aaw it cut off the head andahdoiMB. Mdtheu^takm* 

up with ita feet the trunk or middle portion of the body,» 

which the wing* remained attached, fly away, but a hreeaeof 

wind, acting on the wlnga of the fly. turned round tho waap 

with ita burden, and impeded ita progress. Upon thi*. it 

alighted again in the gravel-walk, deliberately aaw ed off Aral one 

wihg and then another, and, hating thua removed the caiue of 

ita embarrassment, flew off with it« boot) 

“ Here wc havo contrivance and recontnvanre—a reaoiution 
accommodated to the caae. Jiuilcioualy formed and executed, 
and, pn the diacot cry of a new impediment, a new plan adopted, 
by which final auceeaa waa obtained. There la undoubtedly 
something more than Inatinct in this And yet we call the w asp 
a despicable and hateful inaect pp. 137, 138. 

We must of course excuse what the Doctor quotes 
from Huber, Franklin, Jesse, and Darwin, though we 


think the majority of these parties an nry question, 
able authority on a profound question of a psycho, 
lo-ical nature, such *s that which is here involved. 
To Darwin we should especially object, for we cannot 
forget having dipped into bis “ Zoonomia,” whirh is 
not a beautiful poem, as some Edinburghan of Ute 
alleged it to be, bat a piece of most unphi!o«$hic 
prose. The grand objection, however, is to Dr. Dun¬ 
can's own remarks, in the short |mragraph which 
concludes the quotation. If what he alleges there be 
true, what can man possess more than is possessed by 
the wasp, unless it be s mere difference of material 
structure? Let the Doctor look at that paragraph 
again, and then let him consider bow the scope of it 
is calculated to shake the better bopes of man ; ami 
then let him think wbat responsibility Ilea upon a 
preacher of that Gospel by which “ life and immor¬ 
tality were brought to light," if he heedlessly tampers 
with such subjects. 


GEMS. 


" Man giveth up the ghost.” 

Wh**« fs bi ”— Where, indeed ! Look around 
you on the day when his death is announced, in the 
place where his life was passed—where la he * Seek 
him in the countenances of the neighbour*: they are 
without a cloud—he is not there; the faces on which 
he has closed his eyes for ever, continue as cheerful as 
they were before. Ills decease is reported m the 
social circle; the audience receives it with indiffer¬ 
ence, and forgets it in haste; the seriousness with 
which it is told, or the sigh with which it is heard, 
springs rather from human pity than from moral re¬ 
flection and social distress; and in a moment the cur¬ 
rent of convivial mirth recovers the liveliness of its 
glow; the business and the pleasures of the place pro¬ 
ceed with their usual spirit, and perhaps in the house 
which stands next to that m which he lies an uncon¬ 
scious lump of clay, in the cheerless charaher of silence 
and insensibility, the voice of music and dancing is 
heard, and the roof resounds with jubilee and joy, I 
Wait but a few days after his interment; seek him 
now in the faces of his kinsmen,—they have resumed [ 
their cheerfulness, now he is not there. When a few j 
years have*ctrcled over his sepulchre, go search for the 1 
fugitive in his dark retreat from human notice, his 
very relics are vanished,—he is not now even there. 
Stay a little longer, and thou shalt seek in vain tarn stone 
to tell thee m what part of the land of oblivion he was 
laid; even that frail memorial of him, of whatever , 
materials it was made, has mouldered away: where, 
then, is he * The inspired penman assures us that he 
haa given up the ghost: a singular expression, pointing 
oat*to us the sole prerogative of our nature. The ! 
death of other creatures is not announced m such 
terms aa these. They literally cease to be ; when they 
die, they bceome extinct; the animal life evaporates, 


and the lump of matter of which they were formed in- 
sensibly crumbles into common dust. But man gireth 
up the ghost, he is at once subject and superior to 
dtatb ; hr yields and vanquishes at the same momen' , 
ii k alone, among all the beings which inhabit this 
lower world, mint view with apprehensive terror, or 
joyous hope, the aithe of time and the dart of death ; 
it is man's high privilege or dismal rur«e not to die , 
he departs,but whither—where is he 5 This is a question 
we ought seriously to ponder. It may be answered on 
the piinciples of the Christian revelation,—character 
is de*tiny, conduct is fate." We may probably resume 
the subject, and employ our best efforts to enable our 
readers to decide for tbcumeltes whether, as heirs of 
eternity, they are to be inhabitants of heaven or of 
hell. We have introduced the text of Scripture be¬ 
cause it is seasonable, and may awaken solemn reflec¬ 
tion and inquiry, and tlmt wc might more widely cir¬ 
culate an elegant passage from the sermons of the 
once-celebrated Joseph Fawcett. 

Conirovi nst is not in itself to be deprecated ; it 
is only opposed to the highest interests of those who 
engage in it on the awful subject of religion, when it is 
conducted in a litigious spirit, for the purpose of 
serving a party, to gratify the pride of victory, or to 
obtain personal aggrandizement. Yet even when it 
has been most abused, it has ended in the clearer 
manifestation and ultimate tnumpbof right principles. 
Nothing la so apt to rouse attention, and to strike out 
knowledge, as disputes. In the beautiful language of 
Bishop Horne, “all objections, when considered and 
answered, turn out to the advantage of the Gospel, 
which resembles a line country in the spring season, 
when the very hedges are m bloom, and every thorn 
produces a flower .”—Book qfthe Denominations. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Anaqraw .—There is a comical story in the world 
of Sir Roger L’Estrangc going to see Lee, the poet, 
when confined in a lunatic asylum. The poet express¬ 
ing bis concern to see his old fuend in so dull a place, 
“ Ay, air,” replied the other, 

“ Manners may alter, circumstance* change, 

But 1 am strange Lee still, you still Le Strange. 

War. —Anthony Benezet, in a conference with the 
General Chevalier de Chastellux, said, “ 1 know that 
thou art a man ofletters, anti a member of the French 
Academy. Men of letters have, for some time past, 
written many gqgd things ; they have attacked errors, 


prejudices, and, more than all, intolerance; will they 
not at last try to disguBt mankind with war, and make 
men live amongst each other like friends and bro¬ 
thers ? ” 

LANDLORDS AND TENANTS. 

Says his landlord to Thomas, “ Your rent I must 
lie, 

I’m so pluguily pinched for the pelf.” 

** Raise my rent !” replies Thomas, “ your honour’s 
main good, 

• For I never can raise it myself.” 
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TEMPERANCE VERSUS INTEMPERANCE. 


AIITIC1>E ' 

“ Observe 

The rule of not too much, by tcmp'ruuce taught.” 

Milton. 

Temfkuanck is a bridle of gold; and he who 
never allows it to full from his hand, ego non 
tntmmis viris comparo, ted simillimum Deo ju- 
dtco, " is more like a god than a man for, hav¬ 
ing made the human-boast a man again, it con¬ 
tributes to heighten humanity into divinity. 

In imagination I lately visited an Association 
of persons who, beginning to awake to the evils 
of intemperance, and resulted to forsake it, had 
assembled to deuse expedients far aiding and 
confirming themselves m their good intentions. 
So true is it that we no sooner form a sincere 
resolution of amendment, than the beneficent 
Cud comes more than half way to our aid, that 
the company, on coining together, found tin* 
place of their meeting pre-oeeupied, and almost 
tilled with preternatural incentives and encou¬ 
ragements to persevere. 

These consisted, principal!), of venerable per¬ 
sonages of all ranks and tunes, who received them 
with looks of cheering complacency , and who, 
on uttering a sentence of caution or encourage¬ 
ment, slowly ami successive!) withdrew. Many 
of the sentences so uttered I distinctly remem¬ 
bered to have lead, and am lonvinced, from 
various circumstances winch then transpired, that 
those who uttered them vvtre their original and 
veritable authors, who, being dead, were thus 
1 lowed to speak. 

The tiist, an eininentl) venerable man, placing 
hi-s linger on a page- of a book which he earned, 
read a pussage w hich l recognised as Ge 
20, &c„ and as he read, tears of penitence and 
looks of compunction, marked his patriarehul 
face. On the head of the next was the “like¬ 
ness of n kingly crown and as he departed lie 
pronounced, emphatically, “ Wine is a mocke., ( 
ung drink is raging; and whosoever is deceived \ 
thereby is not wise.” A tram of ruddy and athletic j 
men next walked forth, the personifications of | 
health, followed by a majestic person wearing 
the prophetic vestments, who suid to them, with 
an uir of divine authority, “ Thus suitli the Lord 
of h&sts, the God of Israel, Because ye have 
obeyed the command of your father, not to drink | 
any strong drink, therefore shall he never want j 
a man to stand before me for ever.” Two others 
then departed in company; and as they went 
one ol them said, in a tom* of benignant entreaty, 
“Be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess.” 
And the other instantly added, “ l-’or the drunk¬ 
ard shall not inhent the kingdom of God.” No 
weut an aged innu with his son, and pointing at i 
him with delight, exi laiined, “ Tins my son was ' 
dead and is alive again, lie wu.s lost and is found , 
[No. 3. Jan. J8, 1837.—flr/] Vol. i. 
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rejoice with me.” And the son knelt to receive 
his blessing. 

Of those that followed most of them, instead 
of speaking, deposited a paper on the table, which 
was immediately opened and read by one or 
other of the company. The first was, Ehrii 
gignunt ebrios , and signed *' Plutarch this the 
reader interpreted as, “one druukard. begets 
another.” The next bore the subscription of 
" Tully,” and was as follows, Mriior conditio 
sen is viventis ex pratscripto artis mediae, quam 
adolcscenhs liuritriosi, “better be a temperate 
old man than a free-living youth.” The philosr 
pliers were followed by a tram of kings and 
nobles, represented by a patrician of Venice, who 
laid on the table a book on the art of prolonging 
life, by Lewis Comoro. These were succeeded 
by the poets, in whose name Sbak.speare ex¬ 
claimed, 

“ Afik God for temperance, that’s the .ipplilure ouU 
Which tour disease requires” 

To which Milton added, with the sonorous voice 
of an organ, 

“ Observe 

The rule of not too much, by temp'mute taught, 

In what thou eut'st and dnuk'st, seeking from tin arc 
I)ui nourishment, not gluttonous d» light ” 

Statesmen, moralists, and preachers next disap¬ 
peared, each depositing on the table, us he passed, 
some memento or sentence to the same effect as 
those which had preceded them. One of these 
was evidently b) Camden, and stated that “the 
English, which, of all the northern nations, had 
been least drinkers, and most comTuended for 
their sobriety, learned, by the Netherland wars, 
to drown themselves with immoderate drinking, 
and, by dnnkmg to others' healths, to impair then 
own leaving it to be inferred that, as the poi¬ 
sonous habit is not indigenous, but exotic, it may 
yet be eradicated.* Another was subscribed by 
the venerable name of “ Hale,” and ran tlnis,— 

“ If ever you expect to have a sound body, as 
•••ell as a sound mind, carefully avoid intemper- 
unce. The most temperate and sober persons 
are subject to sickness imd diseases, but the in¬ 
temperate can never be long without them.” A 
third bore the name of “ Cecil, Lord Burghley,” 
and contained the following: “ Banish swinish 
drunkenness out of thine house, which is a vice 

Tlure » mi ilouht whatever that cxei-wivi* dunking 

iujmii ted ilui liisf die wars uf the League. bv our luililiti 
icn, lli.ii it wan icdinill to u leiiu. insulated li\ 
ml atti mhsl In i-i nppiopnate duik-il "tin I'ULil, • 
i a Dutih wntoi «t the tum-unnpl.uii- i.l In*. nun tin 
** lufHoiht mnnintr-tu • tfut 
•it ih liMiidihle how much tliej will dunk 
vill In- drunk, crown him. 
iiau in Au.ro 
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impairing health, consuming much, and makes 
' no show. I never heard praise ascribed to the 
drunkard, but for the well-bearing of his drink ; 
which is a better commendation for a brewer’s 
horse or a drayman, than for either a gentleman 
or a serving-man.” “ Temperance,” said another, 
“that virtue without pride, and fortune withdut 
envy, gives ease of body and tranquillity of inind, 
—the best guardian of youth, and support of old 
age And to this was appended the name of 
“ Temple.” 

But'to proceed with the account of the inci¬ 
dents which took place after the reading of these 
and many similar sentences was ended; the vener¬ 
able assemblage having nearly all departed, the 
association now remarked, for the first time, that 
the walls of their room exhibited a number of 
devices relating to the subject uuder considera¬ 
tion. On one side appeared the brutal bacchana¬ 


lian orgies; on another, the drunken broil be¬ 
tween the Centaurs and the Lapith* ; here, Alex¬ 
ander, in the frenzy of intoxication, rushing on 
his friend Clytus; and there, a squalid wretch 
dragged away by Disease and Remorse from a 
family perishing with want through his drunken 
habits. In one place, the apologue of the demon 
offering to his victim the choice of three sins, 
and smiling at his choice of drunkenness, well 
knowing that, when drunk, he would be ready to 
commit the other two; and in another,’ a body 
in a state of spontaneous combustion ; whilst the 
whole of the upper part of the room was occu¬ 
pied by a representation of Temperance en¬ 
throned, crowned by a hand from the clouds, and 
surrounded and supported by groups of huppy 
fuoes, denoting health, plenty, hope, honour, and 
religion. 


THE HISTORICAL RECORDS OF THE BIBLE. 


Intioduckd by the kindness of a beneficent 
Creator into a state of existence, associated with 
beings like himself, and inhabiting a world which 
has undergone a variety of natural, moral, and 
political changes,—the man who does not feel an 
irresistible curiosity to inquire into the origin of 
the terrestrial globe, the nature and history of 
his species, with thi whole train of events which 
has developed character, controlled the destinies 
of empires, and illustrated the great principles of 
the divine go\ eminent,—has certainly little claim 
to the reputation of intelligence, goodness, or | 
piety ; indeed, he scarcely deserves the name of 
man, for he is indifferent to the interests of hu¬ 
manity. Curiosity, however, is a very common, 
and a very powerful principle in the human breast, f 
and, next to necessity, is the best incentive to | 
the acquisition of important and useful know¬ 
ledge ; the great difficulty is to guide, to restrain, 
and to satisfy it, to render it at once a source 
of gratification, and a means of improvement. 
Legitimate curue-ity bus to do, principally, with 
facts j and it has been well observed, that facts 
are the reasons of philosophy, and philosophy is 
the glory of intellectual existence. The basis of 
right thinking, and of just principles, must be laid 
in an accurate and comprehensive acquaintance 
with the works and ways of God, with the trans¬ 
actions and affairs of men. And it is for this 
great purpose that we are favoured with the infal¬ 
lible records of the holy Scriptures : in them God 
himself has condescended to become our in¬ 
structor, and to be our unerring guide through 
the labyrinths of the’ past; leading us up to the 
first origin of things, and shedding light upon the 
gloomy and intricate path ^f inquiry. The Bible [ 
is, m truth, a great instrument of moral discipline, 
applied to man in his present state of probation, 
and is chiefly intended to form his character as 


an accountable creature, and thus to prepare him 
for a condition of immortal felicity. 

In this holy book the Divine Being has used u 
variety of methods to teach us our duty, and to 
touch our hearts. Sometimes we read those 
plain and unequivocal precepts which declare 
his will, and at other times we arc instructed 
by an interesting parable now we are allured 
by the voice of mere), which sounds fiom Zum ; 

ul then we are alarmed by the thunders which 
roll over Sinai, heaven is here unveiled to us, 
and we almost hear the harps of angels, and 
the hallelujahs of glorified saints; hell is there 
uncovered, and the shrieks of the despairing 
vibrate on our ears, and the smoke of their 
torment rises before our eyes: here prophets 
look down the long current of years, and predict 
things which arc to come, there inspired histo¬ 
rians show us the accomplishment of these pre¬ 
dictions . here the merits of the Redeemer, and 
promises sealed with blood, are reached forth to 
us by our heavenly Father; there the deep pol¬ 
lution of our hearts and the dements of sin are 
developed to us. Every method is employed to 
bring back icbellious and wretched man to God 
and to happiness. The understanding, the heart, 
and the conscience are, by turns, addressed in 
language the most forcible,and by motives weighty 
as eternity. But the inspiring Spirit, well know¬ 
ing our frame, well knowing how strongly we ure 
stimulated by example, has especially chosen to 
communicate instruction to us from the lives of 
others. The greater part of the sacred volume 
is historical; und the histories which it relates 
are not intended merely to excite a barren adini- 
rat'on, or to gratify an idle curiosity, but are 
designed and calculated to chprish the love und 
the Jjear of God, to teach us what he is and what 
wc are, and to give new warmth to our devotional 
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feelings. Properly speaking, they are not so 
much the history of particular men or nations, as 
the history of God, of his nature, his perfections, 
his providence, and will, as cxempliiied in these 
particular instances ; and therefore, when duly 
considered, they are eminently calculated to load 
the heart and the affections to him. When the 
blighted beauties of Eden are presented to our 
eyes, it is not that our regrets may be excited 
from contrasting it with its former glory, but that 
we may he made to shudder at the guilt of sin, 
and tremble at the danger of disobeying the Most 
High. When we bolioldf Noah riding on tlu* 
back of the swelling surges, secure amidst the 
desolation of the world, it is our duty, not merely 
to rejoice at his personal deliverance j but to 
mark, also, the faithfulness of God, and the bless¬ 
edness that results from believing his declara¬ 
tions and obeying his precepts. When we see 
the arm of Abrubam extended, and ready to be 
dyed with the blood of Ins beloved son, we should 
not merely have our nuturul sympathies excited , 
but learn from him to sacrifice the dearest objects 
of our affections—those on which our souk rest 
with fondest delight—at the eommaud of God. 
When the smoking ruins of Jerusalem are spread 
before us, when we behold the countless num¬ 
ber of her children that became the victims of 
the sw ord, of famine, and of sedition, when we 
listen to the shrieks of the herein ed, and mark 
the emu ukn e struggles of the dying, it is not 
meiclj to fill our eyes with tears, and our hearts 
with sorrow, for this unhappy nation, that this 
picture is presented to us ; hut to show us the 
terrors of Jehovah. the woes which must uii-h 
the guilty when the patience of the Lord is ex¬ 
hausted, and his arm, clothed w th thunder, is 
r..*sed ag.uust them, and the accumulated misery 
which must at last overtake those who desphe 
the means of grace and the offers of salvation. 
We aie, perhaps, scarcely warranted in making 
the iriipi ilifi"d assertion, that tin re are no true 
his*.ore's except those whuh th** holy Scriptures 
contain , though it is certain that the facts and 
< h..ract*'rs which uninspired writers have given 
to the worl 1 were hut imperfectly understood by 
t’n nistIves, and exhibited to others through the 
medium of their prejudices, predilections, and 
aiilip.’tines. It is not our privilege, in the pre¬ 
sent state, to view objects in their own light, 
we must altogether depend on the adv 
ami uncertain glimmerings of human lestimo iy , 
and what that testimony is worth must be esti¬ 
mated by the capacity and the integrity of the 
witnesses,—two things whieh arc seldom united, 
even when men have actually beheld the events 
vv Inch they relate ; and far less frequently w hen, 
in some distant nge, individuals, ambitious of 
fame, aspire to distinguish themselves as histori¬ 
ans ; in these cases, so muny motives, and influ¬ 
ences, and sentiments combine to pervert judg¬ 
ment, and to blind integrity, that perhaps the 


most finished labours of the historic muse deserve 
no higher character than that of splendid fictions. 
One thing is certainly obvious,—that the records 
of the sacred page, and the great scheme of Pro¬ 
vidence, in connexion with events which those 
records develop, afford the only true landmarks 
of history, and enable us to understand and to 
explain what would otherwise be obscure and 
unintelligible. In perfect harmony with this 
remark is the paragraph with which a devout his¬ 
torian concludes his great undertaking •* i‘ Whilst 
all things are in motion, and fluctuate upon 
earth ; whilst states and empires pass away with 
incredible rapidity, and the human race, vainly 
employed in the external view of these things, 
arc also drawn in by the same torrent, almost 
without perceiving it, there passes in secret an 
order and disposition of things unknown and in¬ 
visible, which, however, determines our fate to 
all eternity. The duration of ages has no other 
end than the formation of the body of the elect, 
which augments and tends daily to perfection, 
and the final glorj of which shall introduce a new 
era in thp universe. ‘Then eometti the end, 
when he shall have delivered up the kingdom to 
God, even the Father; when he shall have put 
down all rule and all authority and power.’ God 
grant that we may all have onr share in that 
blessed kingdom whose law is truth, whose King 
is love, and whose duration is eternity! Fiat, 
fiat? 

Attaching, as vie do, such high and unrivalled 
importance to the sacred books, as themselves 
true histories, and the clue and only certain guide 
to the right understanding of all others, it may, 
perhaps, be demanded of us, how it is that there 
appears so little harmony and connexion in the 
narratives of these books; that they are written 
with so little order, and with so little regard to 
the disposition and combination of the parts; 
and that the whole should be pervaded with 
obscurity or confusion, with discrepancies or con¬ 
tradictions? Docs not all this, it may be urged, 
inply a character of imperfertion, of insincerity, 
and discordancy, which but ill agrees with the 
high pretensions of the Bible, as a divinely in¬ 
spired and infallible communication from heaven? 

In attempting to reply to these pertinent sug¬ 
gestions, which arise very naturally out of a 
superficial acquaintance with the sacred volume, 

I shall, at the same time, explain the nature and 
object of the present work, as well as prove the 
mportanre and value of the undertaking. 

The complaint, that the historical Scriptures 
are destitute of harmony ami connexion, that the 
mrratives want continuity, and that, so far from 
flowing in one grand stream of uninterrupted 
event's they are irregular and abrupt, arises from 
two causes, neither oS which forms a real objec¬ 
tion against their truth or accuracy. The hist, 
indeed, is a powerful argument in favour ox' 
both._ 9 
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First —Let it be remembered, tlipt what an 
palled the histories of the Bible, were written by 
different individuals at distant intervals of tune 
that they did not write simply in the character c 
historians, but of legislators, prophets, teachers, 
and reformers; that thrir narratives are iitcidenta 
portions of their works, and introduced for pur¬ 
poses of a mor.il and religious nature, that they 
are therefore interspersed with many things 
foreign to the express and exclusive object ol 
historyAll this will at once account for the 
want of an obvious connexion and harmony 
between them. Several of the sacred penmei 
relate the same facts, with circumstantial addi¬ 
tions suited to the principal object which they 
wished to accomplish. But each one is nlway 
consistent with himself; and on a close investiga¬ 
tion it will be found, that though the stream o 
narration is not preserved, yet, that the appa¬ 
rently separated rivulets are contributor)’ to one 
grand resenoir of historical knowledge. 

The books of Moses, though they contain 
jurisprudence, theology, poetry, and all that in his 
da) were embraced in the circle of tin* sciem 
yet present us with a consistent and harmonious 
history, occasionally broken and interrupted, and 
the chasms filled up with different materials, but 
affording undoubted evidence of design and e 
nexion iu the events and facts which he under¬ 
takes to perpetuate. “ Where,” says an authority 
ol some weight on such a point as tills. “ Where* 
can we find a more methodical history than that 
of Moses, beginning at the first creation of all 
things, and the formation of human kind; pro¬ 
ceeding in the account of their increase, depra¬ 
vation, and almost total destruction by a universal 
deluge, after their second increase, relating their 
relapse into*idolatry; and thereupon (rod’s elect¬ 
ing a peculiar people to serve him according to 
his own appointment, and so recording the first 
original, and various adventures of their progeni¬ 
tors ; the afflictions and wanderings of that 
chosen nation; ami the polity which they should 
observe when once they were settled in the 
promised land ? Nothing can be more clear and 
regular than (his: and as for the other historians, 
who wrote the transactions of the Jewish nation, 
from the conquest of Canaan to the Babylonish 
captivity, they are so exact in observing the 
order and series of time, and in setting down the 
length of each prince’s reign, that they afford a 
better foundation for historical truth, as well as 
chronological certainty, than is to be found in the 
best heathen writers of this kind.” 

Should misapprehension still prevail on this 
subject, and au objection bo felt against the 
scriptural records, because, in point of continuity, 
they differ so much from the classical specimens 
of this species of compo^tion, we would just 
observe, that these records partake more of the 
character of state papers and original documents , 
which arc the source^ of history, than of history 


itself. A diligent inquirer may easily discern a 
connected series of events, by arranging in chro¬ 
nological order, and carefully bringing together 
the disjointed particulars which are preserved in 
these different ami isolated memoranda. It is 
thus that the inspired books maintain the sacred- 
ness of their original character, mid at the same 
time give full scope to the exercise of the human 
mind; and if persons of a doubting and sceptical 
spirit, would onl) investigate the records of the 
Bible with the same industry and acumen which 
they would deem it reasonable to apply to those 
ancient documents, which, form the basis of civil 
history, they would remove ull those obstacles to 
their faith which the apparent want of harmony 
and connexion in the sacred narratives may have 
occasioned. 

'Flic setond cause which often perplexes the 
reader of the sacred hooks, and induces the hasty 
conclusion, that the) have neither unity of design, 
lior consistency of parts is, tin* order, or rather 
disorder, in which they are thrown togetlur 
Here there is nothin*; like anaugcinc'it.- all is 
miscellaneous and accidental. Little regard has 
been paid by the compilers ol the eunouie.tl 
books to then natural and proper disposition, ami 
hence have arisen those difficulties and obscuri¬ 
ties which have given birth to so many com¬ 
mentaries, and which are the foundation not oi.lv 
’if infidel ohjet lions, hut ot numcinus enors m.d 
mistakes among professing Christian-. The great 
work of the learned Dr. Lighltoot was mitten lor 
the express purpose of applying a reined) to this 
•vil. Since his tune, several hiblie.il scholi* > 
have availed themselves ot Ins. imalueble labours, 
and made considerable advances towards perfei t- 
mg his design. Mr. To.\nsemi's late w*»,k, vvliuh 
. founded on the basis of Liglil loot's Chronirb, 
and in which the “ Old Testament is so arianjed 
that the books, chapter?., psahns, prophecies,&e, 
nav be read us one connected history in the 
words of the nuthorurd translation,” possesses 
cry considerable merit, and removes every un- 
icdiment to u clear and comprehensive uuder- 
.tauduig of the Scriptures. No man who lead, 
this performance with care, and without prejudice, 
will have to complain that the Kddc is either 
mperfeet in its narratives, or disjointed m its 
parts. 

With regard to the obscurities, confusion, and 
discrepancies which are charged upon the divine 
volume, it is sufficient to observe, that they also 
are imaginary; that they haw* no existence in 
.he book itself, hilt arc to be attributed, in home 
degree, to the causes already adduced; hut more 
especially to the errors of translators and trau- 
cribers; to the very remote antiquity ol the 
vents recorded, as well as the great lapse of 
.ime since the accounts were written; to the 
ustoms and manners described, which were well 
indgrstood by the persons addressed, but are by 
to means familiar to the mere English reader; to 
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the omission of various circumstances for the sake 
of conciseness in the narrative, which was yet 
sufficient to answer the design intended, but is 
now invoked in a degree of obscurity, which the 
aid of collateral authorities and information sup¬ 
plied from other sources alone can remove; to 
the changes which revolving centuries have pro¬ 
duced in the countries and nations that form the 


principal scenes and subjects of sacred history, 
and to thatokind of half biblical education which 
is picked up in a Christian and Protestant coun¬ 
try, by multitudes, who understanding nothing 
perfectly, either of the sacred writers or their 
works, are forward to pass a presumptuous judg¬ 
ment upon both. 


THE GIPSY. 

A TALE. 


Svmui.l Parker was a fisherman, residing on 
the coast of Kent; that is to sav, fishing w as his, 
ostensible, and had formerly been bis actual and 
sole avocation. Of late years, however, Sam 
brought in fish only occasionally, and then seemed 
not particularly anxious about the disposal of 
them ; nevertheless, his wife and children ap¬ 
peared usually to have nil they wanted, and Sain, 
at all tunes, more than he needed, for he ever 
bore about with him, when on shore, symptoms 
of the free use of tobacco and spirits. It bad 
long been more than insinuated in the neighbour¬ 
hood, that lie cunsideied as fish all that came to 
his net, and that the majority of those which he 
now brought to laud were of the kry species. 
Rumour m this instance said truly ; Parker was 
a bold and an active smuggler. 

One wmtrv afternoon, at the near npproaeh of 
nightfall, the smuggler was proceeding to Ins 
cottage, when, on emerging from a small wood, 
he met a female gipsy who had long haunted 
the neighbourhood, making her appearance m 
the da)-time, and retiring at night, nobody knew 
vvbitber, for theio was no encampment of her 
people near. She was never accompanied hut 
by the infant which she earned at her back. She 
appeared to provide for her necessities liy pro¬ 
mising tin* maidens of the adjacent villages hus¬ 
bands; the }omig men wives, to fishermen 
prosperous voyages; to their dames good lurk 
with their bees and poultr), or any little under¬ 
taking which they might have in hand , besides 
foreboding the dignity of alderman or parish 
iieudle for their ragged-headed urchins. 

She was by no means old, perhaps not more 
than thirty ; yet her handsome, though strongly- 
marked countenance indicated a weight of care 
and sadness wdneh would seem more naturally to 
belong to advanced years. In her air there was 
command almost amounting to dignity ; but not 
derived from superior stature, for she was far 
from tall. She possessed the olive complexion, 
ova] features, and dark massive locks character¬ 
istic of her tribe. Her eyes were black, large, 
and overflowing with subtle meaning ; there was 
power, cunning, and a fearful fascination com¬ 
bined in them, os in those of the serpent. The 
twilight was just thickening into darkness; the 
w ind was rising, and blew in fitful gusts aiming 


the neighbouring branches ; now sighing, wailing, 
moaning, and anon yelling and howling, like an 
angry demon. A man more imaginative and less- 
besotted than Parker, would have felt the very 
poetical position in which he at that moment 
stood. 

“Shall I tell your fortune. Master?” said the 
gipsy. 

“ No,” said Sam, pettishly ; “ hut I’ll tell you 
yours without money. You will be sent to the 
tread-mill, vagabond , and very good exercise it 
will be for you. And that brat behind you, 
when he is old enough, thanks to what he will 
learn from you, will be swinging by the neck 
some day, for mistaking somebody’s horse for 
his own, or doing something worse.” 

The eyes of the gipsy flashed fire ; her whole 
countenance was irradiated with rage; her lips 
separated, exposing a double row of strong, white, 
regular teeth ; guttural sounds proceeded from 
her throat, of which it was difficult to decide 
whether they were half-uttered words, or low 
scornful laughter. She seemed to be gathering 
and concentrating her energies, like a billow, in 
order to wreak them with greater certainty and 
fury. * 

“ Villain I" at length she exclaimed, in a voice 
which rivalled the dissonance of the wind, and 
was heard distinctly above it. “ Villain, do you 
threaten an unoffending woman, and a sucking 
babe, with the terrors of the law ? you, who, like 
a beast of prey, prowl only amid darkness, not 
during to hare your scoundrel visage to the sun ; 
you who go forth on the ocean, not to fight your 
country’s battles, or cam your bread by honour¬ 
able toil, but to snatch it by base and cowardly 
stratagem ; or skulk along the shore, starting and 
trembling as though in every blast you heard 
the clank of fetters; or, creep like a mole 
within the bowels of the earth, lest the eye of an * 
honest man should rest on you "- 

Parker’s rage became uncontrollable ; he aimed 
a sudden and desperate blow at the gipsy’s head. 
With great dexterity she changed her position, 
and received but a slight portion of the injury 
intended. At an increased distance she poured 
forth a torrent of words with greater energy than 
before. 

•‘Coward!" she continued, Mrouen are your 
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fitting foes ; but you shall know that n woman’s 
revenge is fatal. I know your secnrt caves, and 
dens, and passages; they hide you not from my 
eye ; the waves cannot bear you where your 
actions are unknown to me ; the moonbeam can¬ 
not pierce where my agents cannot follow ; the 
winds that blow from every quarter do my errands 
ami bring me tidings"- 

These words, delivered in tones rising to pre¬ 
ternatural pitch, were accompanied with vehe¬ 
ment action ; her eyes glared through the dark¬ 
ness, l^er lips were ashy pule, and there was on 
them n thin surf of foam. Her manner had 
assumed a deep tinge of insanity. Abruptly 
abandoning her wilder strain, she continued, in 
a deeper, more earnest, and impresshe tone, “ I 
know your history well; ay, every incident that 
you think secur* ly locked in your own bosom. 
1 could present to your eyes, as in a glass, your 
hideous past self; but I forbear, and reveal to 
you, instead, the future. Yes, without silver or 
recompense of any kind, I will reveal to you your 
coming fate. Before a week is over and past, 
your heart, all base as it is, will pour out its life¬ 
blood, and earth contain one monster less!" 

Although hardened by crime, and stupified by 
recent intoxication, Parker was not unshaken. 
The gipsy, as she finished speaking, glided into 
the wood. Long lie looked in the direction in 
winch she had disnppcnred ; and several times 
he thought he heard her voice, hut was at length 
convinced that the sounds were but the moaning 
and hooting of the wind. Pie reached his home, 
not more sullen, but sadder than usual , and it 
was not until the grog had flowed copiously, and 
the song had gone round among his comrades, 
that he forgot the adventure w ith the gipsy. 

The next day the smugglers put to sea. On 
the fifth from that, a lugger was seen two or 
three miles from land ; she was the contraband 
trader, only awaiting the protection of darkness 
to run her cargo. The smugglers felt unusual 
security on this occasion, lor they hud received 
information from their spies on shore, that the 
nearest party of the preventive service were not 
at th«r station, and had not been seen during 
the preceding day. They therefore very naturally 
concluded that the force was on the watch for 
smugglers elsewhere. The kegs were landed, 
and deposited in a secret cavern, in order to 
their being removed the following night. Parker 
and the men who lived in the neighbourhood 
were about to extinguish the lights in their lan¬ 
terns, and proceed to their homes, when, from a 
winding passage, by which the smugglers could, 
upon an emergency, make their way under 
ground to the thickest and most tangled part of 
the little wood already mentioned, a party of 
the coast-blockade men presented themselves, 
and. at the same instant, a'larger body from the 
the beach hemmed in the smugglers on that side. 
The latter were galled on to surrender; but, in¬ 


stead of doing ao, they drew their cutlasses, and 
examined the priming of their pistols. A pistol 
was discharged,—another,—and another; the 
fight speedily became general; it was a moving 
battle, and took a direction towards the sea, 
probably from an instinctive desire in the minds 
of both parties for the open space, free air, and 
star-light of the beach. Parker, at this instant, 
stood at the inner end of the cave, with his back 
to the receding fight, and two armed foes opposed 
to him. One he cut down with his cutlass ; his 
pistol was cocked and pointed, with exact aim, 
at the breast of Ins remaining antagonist,—the 
only obstacle between him and the narrow sub¬ 
terranean passage to the wood ; his finger was 
on the trigger, when a shrill sound echoed through 
the cave. Parker, apparently arrested by some 
vague fear, unconsciously lowered his pistol- 
hand, turned his head in the direction whence 
the voice proceeded, and heheld, bounding to¬ 
wards him from the thickest of the deadly con¬ 
test,—the gipsy! 

He had thus placed himself in the power of 
his adversary, who seized his advantage, sprung 
forward, and plunged his cutlass into the bowels 
of the smuggler. The latter fell to the earth, 
and the undischarged pistol was jerked from his 
hand two or three pares, by the shock. The 
gipsy sprang to his side, uttenng a shout of 
derisive laughter, which, echoed as it wus from 
the root of the cavern, gave the idea of the ironi¬ 
cal yell of a fiend. The wounded man raised 
to ins persecutor a scowling look of mingled 
rage and fear. With a desperate effort lie hurled 
himself some inches towards the still loaded pis¬ 
tol , a torrent of blood from his gaping wound 
was the consequence, and he sank on his arm, 
faint and exhausted by the exertion. A louder 
and a shriller shout arose from the lips of the 
gipsy. 

Parker's attention was now attracted by the 
approach of Williams, the chief of the hand . 
who was led by his captors hack into his cave, 
hound and bleeding, but, apparently, not severely 
wounded. He bent towards Parker, and they 
shook hands in silence. The whole formed a 
picturesque group,—the mortally wounded smug¬ 
gler ; his leader and comrade wounded too, and 
a captive ; the gipsy, her black tresses floating 
on the current of air which swept through the 
cavern, every feature kindled with fervour, and 
contorted with passionate triumph ; her infant, 
unconscious of the strife of deadly weapons and 
fiendish human passions, sleeping at her back ; 
three or four of the victors, some slightly wounded, 
all wearied with exertion or excitement,standing 
or leaning around. These, with a background 
formed by the sandy beach, on which groups of 
combatants were yet struggling ; the vast moan¬ 
ing ocean, and an illimitable arch of pale blue 
sky, studded with stars, were a subject worthy 
of ttre contemplation of the poet or of the painter. 
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The life of Parker was evidently fast ebbing. 
He fixed his eyes on Williams, and exclaimed, 
convulsively, “ My wife ! my poor wife!" “ Ila! 

ha! hn!” exclaimed the gipsy, stepping nearer 
to him ; “yes, thanks to what you have taught 
her, and the destitution in which you leave her, 
she will soon find her way to a gaol, or be sent 
to the tread-mill; and very good exercise it will 
be for her. Ha! ha! ha! * 

The eyes of the dying man were withdrawn 
from his friend to the gipsy, and then closed, as 
if in despair. A minute or two elapsed, after 


which, like the flame of an expiring taper, life 
seemed to make another effort: fixing his hazy 
eyes again on his comrade, Parker exclaimed, 
“ My children! O, my children! ” “ Yes,” shouted 
the hag, with a terrific scream of delight; “ yes, 
thanks to what you have taught them, they will 
all be swinging by the neck some day. Ha I hal 
ha!—ha! ha! ha!” 

The dying man turned his eyes, which were 
now becoming fixed and glassy, on the spot 
lately occupied by the gipsy—she was gone. 

* 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


We have heard it frequently remarked, by those 
whose talents and acquirements have led them 
to the perusal of the best works of the modern 
poets of England, that the poetry of William 
Wordsworth would never become popular; that 
bis verse would be forgotten if once read ; and 
that the sentiments lie embodied in his poetry 
were decidedly adverse to those which have ever 
given to the poems of Scott and Byron, the loftier 
meed of national praise and popularity. We 
could go most fully into the subject, and prove 
the complete fallacy of such an assertion , but 
the most decided proof and sign that the poetry 
of Wordsworth is, and ever will be, read, and 
that his popularity as a great writer is on the 
increase, is made most clearly evident from the 
circumstance, that he has published, within the 
last year, the sweet volume of “ Yarrow Revi¬ 
sited," and that we have now lying before us 
the two earlier volumes of a complete senes of 
his works. 

William Wordsworth ! what a glorious name is 
that! nnd vvliat a world of serene and happv con¬ 
templation of the beautiful in nature is associated 
with it' The poetry of this gifted author has ever 
been read and understood by the pure and enthu¬ 
siastic lovers of that art which beautifies and intel- 
leetualizes the visible world of creation around 
u«, nnd lifts us up, in dreams and visions, from the 
uolden thrones of earthly kings to the regions 
of the highest heaven, amid principalities, and 
powers, and spirits of a vast and eternal dominion. 
Yet though his poetry may lead us up into the 
realms of a more sublime and lofty imagination, 
he does yet throw the gleams of a rich and bril¬ 
liant fancy over the low and humble features of 
personal life, as he sees it at the cottage door, 
or the flowery well-side of the humble and happy 
dwellers around the Rydal Mount. On this 
point of criticism we may quote his own most 
appropriate words, when he says, that “ the ima¬ 
gination not only does not require for its exer¬ 
cise the intervention of supernatural agency, but 
that, though such agency be excluded, the faculty 
may be called forth as Imperiously, and for kin¬ 
dred results of pleasure, by incidents withhl the 


compass of poetic probability in the humblest 
departments of daily life.” And how beautifully 
does lie thus link the harsher rudiments of this 
rule in prose, with the sweeter breathings of gentle 
poesy, when he sings of 

A simple child 

That lightly draws its breath, 

And feels its life in every limb, 

What should it know of death ? 

I met a little cottage girl, 

She was eight years old, she said; 

Her hair was thick, with many a curl, 

That clustered round her head. 

She had a mystic woodland air, 

And she was wildly clad ; 

Her eyes were fair, and very fair; 

Her beauty made me glad. 

We have always considered this beautiful ap 
parclling of the lowly and the humble in the 
garments of poesy, this lifting up of the meek 
hearted and contrite dweller in the lonely valley 
and the silent woods, to be one of the great agd 
pow erful characteristics of Wordsworth’s poetry. 
In the poems referring to the period of child- 
hood, there are the hopes and fears belonging to 
these Eden hours of life, expressed in many 
rich stanzas of soft and touching warm-hearted¬ 
ness. The natural affections of the human heart 
thrill sweetly, as to the delightful sound of ten- 
derest music, when he thus addresses a child six 
years old:— 

O blessed vision I happy child I 
That art so exquisitely wild, 

I think of thee with many fears, 

For what may be thy lot in future years* 

O, too-industrious folly 1 

O, vain and cauaeless melancholy! 

Nature will either end thee quite, 

Or, lengthening out thy season of delight, 

Preserve for thee, by individual right, 

A young lamb’s heart among the full-grown flocks. 
What hast tbou to do with sorrow, 

Or the injanes of to f morrow ? 

Thou ait a dew-drop which the mors brings forth. 
Ill fitted to sustaiu unkindly shocks, 

Or to be trailed along the toiling«arth; 
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A gem that glitters while it live*, 

And no forewarning gives; , 

But at the touch of wrong, without a strife, 

Slips in a moment out of life. 

Or hotv is the same .sentiment breathed ove 
again, chastened, though it be, by a sad beguil¬ 
ing sorrow .— 

She dwelt among th* untrodden ways, 

Beside the springs of Dove, 

A maid whom there were none to praise. 

And very few to love ; 

A violet by a mossy stom, 

Half hidden from the eye ; 

Fair as a star when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 

She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be; 

But she is in her grave, and, O, 

The difference to me! 

In all these gentle strains, there is embodied 
the natural breathings of the happiest and softest 
affections of the heart, the joyous wish, anf 
the saddening reflection, are all mutually blended 
together in one sweet undersong of tend ere st 
lamentation. There is no repining at the care* 
and anxieties of life; no jamng discord at the 
intrusion of that sickening sorrow which mortifies 
and abuses the rising pride and boasted greatness 
of the worldling into the dust; but every pain 
and pang of mind or body are met with the spirit 
of a pure and humble resignation, derived from 
the lonely study and the peaceful contemplation 
of the inner workings of the mortal mind, and 
the external development of the solemn loveli¬ 
ness and grandeur of nature. In support of this 
let us refer the reader to the “ Lament of Mary 
Queen of Scots,” " The Last of the Flock,” and 
“ The Affliction of Margaretwhich latter, in 
itself, enshrines all the feelings of a young mother 
yearning for a lost child, and mutely sorrowing 
in the depths of penitential affliction. So many 
arc* the mirrored sentiments and feelings of the 
heart depicted by this gifted author, and which 
we must quote, that the readers of the “ Miscel¬ 
lany ".may strictly understand the truth and force 
of our remarks,—that we have only room for 
some of the concluding stanzas from this latter 
beautiful poem. 

Alas ! the fowls of heaven have wings, 

And blasts of heaven will aid their flight; 

They mount—how short a voyage brings 
The wanderers back to their delight! 

Chains tie us down by land and sea; 

And wishes, vain as mine, may be 
All that is left to comfort thee. 

Perhaps some dungeon hears thee groan. 
Maimed, mangled by inhuman men ; 

Or thou, upon a desert thrown, 

Inhentest the lion’s den ; 

Or hast been summoned' to the deep, 

Thou, thou and all thy mates, to keep 
An incomnpraicable sleep. 


I look for ghosts; but none wiU force 
Their way to me:—’tis falsely said 
That there was ever intercourse 
Between the living and the dead 5 
For, surely, then 1 should have sight 
Of him I wait for day and night, 

With lore and longings infinite. 

My apprehensions come in crowds; 

I dread the rustling of the grass; 

The very shadows of the clonds 
Have power to shake me as they pass : 

I question things, and do not find 
One that will answer to my mind; 

And all the world appears unkind. 

Beyond participation He 
My troubles, and beyond relief: 

If any chanre to heave a sigh, 

They pity me, and not my grief. 

Then cqme to me, my son, or send 
Some tidings that my woes may end , 

1 have 110 other earthly fneud ! 

We question whether the most industrious 
searcher alter the pathos of the affections would 
find any poem wherein those feelings were mi ex¬ 
quisitely combined as in this beautiful lamentation. 
The moaning of some imprisoned bird .sighing fur 
freedom—the crushing suspense of auxietv and 
sorrow—the nervous and agitated trembling of 
the spirit, depicted with Mirh fearful strength and 
power in the lour first stanzas—the Miuinung up 
if a mother's heartfelt prayer—and the tender 
uid touching appeal to the lost or wandering 
son, in the last lines, are such as will strike to 
■he heart of the most careless reader. It is a 
•equiem sung by a mourning mother, Miid con- 
•ecrated therefore to the holiest affections. 

Hut we have now to speak ot those poems 
vliirh have attracted the more noted attention ot 
hose who have looked lip to Wordsworth with 
he affection of sons and students—who have 
welt upon, and lingered over, those finer and 
icher beauties of the mental worlds of thought, 
Taney, and imagination, which they displav in 
•uch rich and pre-eminent abundance. In the 
leautiful tale of “ Vaudraeour and Julia," he has 
;i\en the record of two beings who 

From their cradles up, 

With but a step between their several homes. 

Twins had they been in pleasure; after strife 
And petty quarrels had grown fond again , 

Each other’s advocate, each other’s stay ; 

And, in their happiest moments, not content 
If more divided than a sportive pair 
Of sea-fowl, conscious both that they are hovering 
Within the eddy of a common blast, 

Or hidden only by the concave depth 
Of neighbouring billows from each other’s sight. 

/audracour loves in his earlier years, and, en- 
• tranced by the spells of the young affections of 
I his heart, 

He beheld 

A vision, and adored the thiug he saw. 

Arabian fiction never filled the world 
With half the wonders that were wrought for him. 
Earth breathed in one great presence of the spring; 
Life turned the meanest of her implements. 
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Before hie eye*, to price above all gold; 

The house she dwelt in was a sacred shrine; 

Her chamber window did surpass in glory 
The portals of the dawn; all paradise 
Could, by the simple opening of a door, 

Let itself in upon him :—pathways, walks, 

Swarmed with enchantment, till his spirit sank, 
Surcharged, within him, overblest to move 
Beneath a sun that wakes a weary world 
To itH dull round of ordinary cares ; 

A man too happy for mortality! 

They are separated, and after u long and vigi¬ 
lant search united ugain, but only for ,1 lew bnei 
moments—that in sweet love-time make so many 
jean* ; they depart, Vaudrueour resolving 
A sacrifice of birthright to attain 
A final portion from Inn father’s hand; 

Which granted, bride and bridegroom then would flee 
To Mime remote and solitary place, # 

Shady as night, and beautiful as heaven, 

W hne they may live, with no one to behold 
Their happiness, or to disturb their love. 

But, nl.is ’ tins golden dream was foimed but t< 
be broken. Vauilracour's father sets three Inrei 
nr.it oes to seize Ins son, und for the murder lu 
< oinmits on one, be is thrown into prison, Julia 
sent to a convent, lingers, pines, und d 
\ amirurour at the termination ot his sentence 
letires to a lonely dwelling, amid whose 
Solitary shades 

His days he wasted, an imbecile mind l 
The “ Idiot Boy,” “ Michael,” ** The Armenian 
Lady's Love,** and “ The PnoresV- 'rale,” are all 
examples of the same high standard of refiius 
poetry and sentiment with the above winch w« 
have given. In those beautiful selections o 
verse, in which he, by a theory peculiar to mind 
ot deep and excessive eoiiteinplation, has given 
wings to the wuftiugs of a pure and dehghte 
" fancythere are many sw eet and gentle song 
which we must from want of room pass ovet 
merely naming some few by name, and quoting 
others of most touching and tender .sentuncut, 
winch embody in their xery echoes all that is 
meek and lovely' in the thoughts springing up 
willun and around us in the natural mid inoial 
worlds. “ The Waterfall and the Kglnntiue,* 
“ The Oak and the Broom,” “ The Seven Sis- 
tei>," ami “The Pilgrim’s Dream,” are of the 
number of these. 'Hie following we quote, select¬ 
ing some stanzas from the two lirst, und giving 
the two latter entire. 

TO TIIE DAISY. 

In youth from rock to rock I went, 

From hill to hill in discontent, 

Of pleasure high and turbulcut, 

Most pleased when mobt uneasy; 

But now my own delights 1 make,— 

My thirst at every rill onn slake. 

And nature’s love of thee partake. 

Her much-loved daisy ! 

Thee Winter in the garland wrais 
That thinly decks his few grey hairs ; 

Spimg parts the rlouds with softest airs, 

That she may sun thee j 


Whole Summer-fields are thine by right 
And At^umn, melancholy wight! 

Doth in thy crimson head delight 
When rams are on thee. 

In shoals and bands, a mortice train, 
Thou greet’st the traveller in the lane, 
Pleased at his greeting thee again ; 

Yet nothing daunted, 

Nor grieved if thou be set at nought; 
And oft alone, in nooks remote. 

We meet thee, like a pleasant thought, 
When such are wanted. 

If to a rock fium rains he fly, 

Oi, some bright day of April -sky, 
Imprisoned by lint sunshine, lie 
Nenr the g*een Lolly, 

\nd wearily at length should fare ; 

He needs but look ubout, and there 
Thou art'—a friend at hand, to scare 
ills melancholy. 

A hundred tune!, by rock or bower, 
Ere thus I have lain couched an hour, 
liave l domed from thy sweet power 
borne apprehension, 

Some steady love, some high delight, 
Some memory that had taken flight. 
Some chime oi fancy, wrong or right, 
Or stray invention 


A little Cyclops, with one eye 
Staring to threaten and defy, 

Th.it thought conics next—and mstantlv 
The freak is over, 

The shape will vanish—and, behold l 
A tiLet shield with boss of cold, 

That spreads itself, some fa-.ry bold 
In light to cover. 

I see thee glittering from afar, 

And then thou art a pretty star; 

Not quite so fair as many are 
lu heaven above thee, 

\vt like a star with glittering crest, 
Self-poised in air thou sternest at rest: 
M.iv peace come nevt r to his nest 
Who !<hall reprove thee! 

Bright Jtairet ' for by that name nt last, 
M hen all my lev erics are past, 

1 cull thee, and to that cleave fast, 

Sweet, sihnt eieaturc! 

That breath'st with me in sun and air. 
Do thou, as thou art wont, repair 
My heart with gladness, and a share 
Of thy meek nature. 


TO THE SMALL CELANDINE. 

lilies, kingcups, daisies, 

.cl them live upon their praises; 

.ong as there's a sun that sets, 
’riiuroscs will have their glory; 

Long as time ore violets, 

They will have a place in story : 

Time's u flower tljat shall be mine, 

*Th the little celandine. 
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Ere a leaf is on a bosh, 

In the time before the thrash « 
lias a thought about ber nest, 

Thou wilt come with half a call, 
Spreading out thy glossy breast 
Like a careless prodigal; 

Telling tales about the sun, 

When we’ve littlo warmth or none. 

Drawn by what peculiar spell, 

By what charm tor sight or smell, 

Do those winged dim-eyed creatures,- 
Labourers sent from wuxen cells,— 
Settle on thy brilliant features, 

•In neglect of buds and bells 
Opening daily at thy side, 

By the season multiplied ? 

Comfort have thou of thy merit, 
Kindly, unassuming spirit ' 

Careless of thy neighbourhood. 

Thou dost show a pleasant face 
On the moor, and in the wood. 

In the lane; there's not a place, 
Howsoever mean it be,’ 

But ’tia good enough for thee. 

Prophet of delight and mirth, 
Ill-requited upon earth, 

Herald of a might} band, 

Of a joyous tram ensuing, 

Serving at my heart’s command, 
Tusks that are no tasks renewing, 

1 will sing, as doth behove, 

Hymns m praise of what 1 love. 


Often have I sighed to measure 
By myself a lonely pleasure, 

Sighed to think 1 read a hook 
Only read, perhaps, by me ; 

Yet I long could overlook 
Thy bright coromt, mid thee, 

And thy arch and wily ways, 

And thy store of other praise. 

Blithe of heart, from week to week 
Thou dost plaj at hide-aud-seek; 
While the patient primrose sits, 
Like a beggar in the cold, 

Thou, a flower of wiser wit«, 

Shp’st into thy sheltering hold ; 
Bright as any of the tram 
When ye all are out again. 

Thon art not beyond the moon, 

But a thing " beneath our shoou :" 
Let the bold adventurer thnd, 

In his bark, the polar «ea ; 

Rear who will a pyramid ; 

Praise it is enough for me, 

If there be but three or four 
Who will love my little flower. 


THE DANISH BOY. 

A FRAGMENT. 

I. 

Between two sister moorland nils 
There is a spot tuat seems to lie 
Sacred to flowerets of the hills, 

And sabred to the sky. 

And in this smooth and open dell 


There is a tempest-stricken tree ; 

A corner-stone by lightning ent, 

The last stone of a lonely hut I 
And in this dell you see 
A thing no storm can e'er destroy,— 
The shadow of a Danish boy. 

II. 

In clouds above the lark is heard, 

But drops not here to earth for rest { 
Withiu this lonesome nook the bird 
Did never build her nest. 

No beast, no bird, bath here his home; 
Bees, waftrd on the breezy air, 

Pass high above those fragrant bells 
To other flowers,—to other dells 
Their burthens do they bear; 

The Danish boy walks here alone ; 

The lovely dell is all his own. 

• III. 

A spirit of noon-day is he; 

Yet seems a form ot flesh and blood; 
Nor piping shepherd shall he be, 

Nor herd-boy ot the wood. 

A regal vest of fur lie wears, 
la colour like a raven's wing ; 

It tears uot ram, nor wind, nor dew; 
But m the storm 'tis fresh and blue 
As budding pines m spring ; 

His htlmct has a vernal grace, 
fresh as the bloom upon his face. 

IV. 

A harp is from Ins shoulder slung, 
Resting the harp upon his knee; 

To words of a forgotten tongue, 

He suits its melody. 

Ol flocks upon the neighbouring lull 
fie is the dai ling and the joy ; 

And often, when no cause appears, 

The mnuntaiii-]H>nies prick their ear* 
— They hem the Danish hoy, 

While in the dell he sits alone 
Beside the tree and corner-stone. 


V. 

There sits lie; in bis face you spy 
No trace of a ferocious air, 

Nor ever was a cloudless sky 
So steady or so fair. 

The lovely Danish boy is blest 
And happy in lus flowery cove: 

From bloody deeds his thoughts are far; 
And yet he warbles songs ot war, 

That seem like songs ot love, 

For calm and gentle is his mien { 

Like a dead boy be is Bcrcne. 


ADDRESS TO MY INFANT DAUGHTER. 

Hast thon then survived- 

Mild offspring of infirm humanity. 

Meek infant 1 among all forlornust things 
The most forlorn—one life of that bright star 
The Becond glory of the heavens ?—Thou hast, 
Already hast, survived that great decay, 

That transformation through the wide earth felt, 
And by all nations. In that Being's sight 
From whom the race of human kind proceed, 

A thousand years are but as yesterday ; 

And one day’s narrow circuit is to Him 
Nat less capacious than a thousand year*. 
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But what i» time ? What outward glory ? Neither 
A measure u of Thee, whose claims extend 
Through “ heaven’s eternal year.”—Yet hail to Thee, 
Fiail, feeble monthling!—by that name, methinks, 
Thy Beauty breathing time is portioned out 
Not idly.—Hadst thou been of Indian birth, 

Cotiehed on a casual bed of moss and leaves, 

And rudely canopied by leafy boughs, 

Or to the churlish elements exposed 

On the blank plains,—the coldness of the night, 

Or the night's darkness, or its cheerful face 
Of beauty, by the changing moon adorned, 

Would, with imperious udinouition, then 
Have scored thine age, and punctually timed 
Thine infant history, on the minds ot those 
Who might have wandered with thee.—Mother’s love, 
Nor lesB than mother’s love in other breastB, 

Will, among us warm clad and waimly housed, 

Do for thee what the finger of the heavens 
Doth ail too often harshly execute # 

For thy unblest coevals, amid wilds 
\\ here fancy hath smull liberty to grace 
The affections, to exalt them or refine ; 

And the maternal sympathy itself, 

Though strong, is, m the mam, a joyless tic 
Ot naked instinct, wound about the heart. 

Happier, fur happier is thy lot and nuis ! 

Even now—to solemnize thv liLlphra 
And to enliven in the mind's regard 
Thy passive beauty—parallels have risen, 
Resemblances, or contrasts, that connect 
\\ ithm the region of a father’s f hong fits 
Thee and thy mate, and sister ot the skv. 

And first;—tliy sinless progress, through a world 


By sorrow darkened and by cars disturbed, 

Apt likeness beats to hers, though gathered clouds, 
Moving untouched in silver purity, 

And cheering oft-times their reluctant gloom. 

Fan are yc both, and both are free from stain: 

But thou, how leisurely thon fill's! thy horn 
With brightness ! leaving her to post along, 

And range about, disquieted m change, 

And still impatient ot the shape Bbe wears. 

Once np, once down the hill, one journey, Babe, 
That will suffice thee ; and it seems that now 
Thou hast tore-knowledge that such task is thine; 
Thou travel I cat so contentedly, and sleep'st 
In such a heedless peace. Alas ! full soon 
Hath this conception, grateful to behold, * 

Changed countenance, like an object sullied o’er 
By breathing mist; and thine appears to be 
A mournful labour, while to her is given 
Hope, and a renovation without end. 

— That smile forbids the thought , for on thy fare 
Smiles are beginning, like the beums of dawn, 

To shoot nud circulate , smiles have there been seen 
Tranquil assuinners that heaven supports 
The feeble motions of tny life, and dicers 
Thy louclincts; or shall those smiles he called 
Feelers of love, put forth as it to explore 
This untried uoild, anil to pieparr lby way 
Through a strait passage, intricate and dim ? 

Such are they ; and the same are tokens, signs, 
Which, when the appointed season hath arrived, 

Joy, as her holiest language, shall adopt, 

And reason’s godlike power be proud to own. 

Ephon. 


VALLEY OK THE AMAZON. 


It is our anxious dcMir* to biing before the 
reader-* of the “ Miscellany " e\» rj specie* of 
information which ls^e.ikuhited to make them 
wiser and hettci, to nuke the pie-ent world full 
of rational enjoyment, and the future world rich 
in hope. In order to carry this propeily into 
ellect, we must devote no inconsiderable part of 
our < ailv numbers to the lay in" of sure foundations 
Me do this advisedly, anil with the fullest con¬ 
viction on our minds that ninnv well-intentioned 
periodicals have failed in producin'! that effect 
v hi<*h they probably wished to produce, not from 
tl >* budding of structures which weie in tlieni- 
MM.es fair withal to look upon, but from the 
s-ud structure being founded on the sand. Tin* 
we have seen, and this we shall endeavour to 
avoid. We can, of course, do little upon any 
one subject in a single number, because the name 
of our subjects is “ Legion.” But we ourselves 
are not few, neither are we unknown to the world , 
and therefore we hope to do good, and to find 
our reward in the cordial approbation of an in¬ 
structed and grateful public. 

In taking natural subjects, or events in the 
history of the human race, there is one sort of 
artidcial memory which wonderfully abridges the 
labour of knowing, and increases the facility of 
remembering : this consists in what may be tech¬ 
nically called “ mapping,”—making the map of 
the world, whenever we cast our eyes upon any 


| part of it, instantly render up all of nature or 
all of the story of man which it has to reveal. 

The simplest way of doing this, is to take the 
valleys of the rivers. The river is the source and 
rcntie of fertility, the means of inland communi¬ 
cation, and the grand attraction for hutnpn beings, 
a* best adapted for supplying plenty of food, and 
promoting that intercom so by means of which 
man improves man, “as iron sharpened! iron.” 

The most splendid river on the surface of our 
globe is unquestionably the Amazon, which min¬ 
gles its waters with the Atlantic tide almost 
directly under the equator. It may be possible 
that the Mississippi, m North America, discharges 
an equal, or peihaps a superior quantity of water, 
but the Mississippi is, for great part of its course, 
smouldering in the rums which its own violence 
has made. Its immediate banks are, in many 
places unprofitable bluffs of sand ; while behind 
these there are miles and miles of pestilent 
mar-hcs, rank with the most deadly effluiia, anil 
tenanted by tin* most loathsome reptiles. 

The Amazon, mighty as it is, partakes of none 
of those characters. It rolls its mighty flood 
silently to the sea ; and ship or shallop may pro¬ 
ceed witli perfect safety, upwards or downwards, 
upon it, for more than two thousand miles, with¬ 
out the slightest interruption of either rock or 
rapid. 

Then its branches partake of much of the 
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majesty of rivers of the first class; and the 
greater number flow through countries where 
nature displays the utmost exuberance of its 
bounty. Taken on the straight line, the source 
of the river Madera, in Bolivia, not far from the 
once-celebrated Potosi, is fifteen hundred miles 
to the southward of the confluence of the Amazon 
with the Atlantic; and the Arnguay, in the western 
part of Brazil, rises in latitudes nearly as far to the 
south. The northern affluents of this mighty river 
are of smaller dimensions and of shorter course ; 
though one of them, the Negro, rising in Northern 
Peru, not far from Popian. is equal to at least a 
dozen of the river Thames. Considering these cir¬ 
cumstances, which we have underrated rather 
than exaggerated, it may with truth be said that, 
taking it on the straight line—which, of course, 
is less than the absolute extent of the river,— 
the valley of the Amazon, in one continuous por¬ 
tion of the most fertile surface of the earth, is 
more than two thousand miles long, and fifteen 
hundred miles hroarl. It thus contains not less 
than three millions of square miles ot surface , 
and this, considering its extreme fertility, would 
he capable of supporting the whole of the human 
beings now resident on the face of the earth. 
r Hie number of these is reckoned at about nine 
hundred milliors; and this would be rail) thice 
hundred to the square mile, which is considerably 
more than two acres for each individual, and we 
must not measure the fertility of tropical America 
b) what we experience ill this country, because 
a banana plantation bears fruit all the year round, 
and supplies more human food from a single acre 
than could be supplied by ten acres of the best 
corn land in England. 


I It is true, that this stupendous valley is not, 
| in the mean time, so peopled and so cultivated; 
but assuredly there is no fault in nature, no rea¬ 
son, in the kindness of the Creator of the valley, 
why this should not be the case. On the other 
hand, it is really one ef the chosen spots of na¬ 
ture, as the thickness and splendour of its forests, 
and the countless myriads of its flowers, its birds, 
and its mammalia, abundantly testify. The trade- 
wind of the Atlantic is always upon it, bringing 
the means of fertility. Its trees are festooned 
with climbing plants of the most exquisite colours; 
and whenever a little clear spot oreurs amid the 
magnificent folingc, the breeze over it wafts a 
perfume of plants of the tunaryllidetr, which no 
human pen can describe. 

Nor is • this extreme richness of the land all 
that this choice spot of the earth has to boast of. 
The river itself, while it unites the extreme 
boundaries, and might he rendeied, in itself and 
its affluents a perfect highway for a hundred i 
turns, is neb in the means of lib*. The manat i 
(the /tala rara of the Spaniard'*) inhabits tin* 
broad waters of the Amazon in countless thou¬ 
sand-*. It belongs to the cetacea % or whale tribe, 
hut it is one of the fresh water ones, and its flesh 
and fal have none of the offensive qualities 
ot those which inhabit the sea. It grazes the 
weeds on the banks, or those which are \ul»- 
I merged by the vvatei , a,id it is so plentiful that, 
j in luanv pails of the louutrv, its flesh is sold in 
j tin* shops, and veil much resembles veal. 

I Mill the rt.uler come with n* attain to the 
valley of the Amazon, for we cannot sec it all at 
once t 


MORE PROGNOSTICS FOR 1807. 
J oj StrUarmu. 


February — This month is remarkable for very 1 
numerous aspects, many of which are looking 
towards London, though Edinburgh will not f 
escape scat free. Square, trinal, and other nglv ■ 
opposition aspects easting towards Westnnnsur. 
About the 14th, much trouble at the post-office. ( 
Domestic breezes , cool and frosty to the cud of , 
the month. j 

March .—Funds considerably affected in the 
Fleet; finances at fault in the King’s-Bench. 
Barclay mid trouble brewing; trouble brews 
most. 

April .—Mars and Jupiter both retrograding in 
Leo, (the ruling sign of France.) portends trou¬ 
bles changes among the deputies, &c. t who suc¬ 
ceed in enacting, to the delight of every loyalist, 
that Louis Philippe shall be shot at only once a 
month. About the 1st, numbers establish their 
right to take possession of the Scilly Islands. 

May .—A visible eclipse of the sun every 
evening of ttys month ; nor will the moon en¬ 


tirely escape. Numerous plots cautiously hatched 
in the eountrv ; of which a great many aie dis¬ 
covered bj the rural police, and crushed hi the 
egg ; others not suspected till they art* matured 
and take wing. 

June .—Ilerschel seen at the (Jape of Good 
Hope, with the naked eye. 

August .—The sun m Aquarius, which mean 
the Him at a watering-place , and portends great 
inundations nt Margate, Ramsgate, Ac., of visitors. 

Siptnnbn .—The dykes of Holland filled with 
water. Great scarcity in Ireland of tranquillit) , 
the very hogs agitate. 

Xuvemher .— During this month many dark 
affairs will he discovered by candle-light. 

December. — An alderman hung in chains. 
Turkey, the great subject of douversation at the 
Mansion-house. Reasons to complain of the 
state of Chili. Friesland obtains great accessions 
to its territory. 
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SUSSEX ROYAL INSTITUTION, AND 

Thk want of a local Institution, devoted to Science 
nnd Literature, had long been felt and regretted at 
Brighton, a place which, with all ita varied and power¬ 
ful attractions, was deficient in any public establish¬ 
ment bearing uu intellectual character, and calculated 
to interest nnd gratify the educated classes who form 
so large and influential a portion of its visiters Several 
attempts have heen made to supply a deficiency so 
generally felt and deplored; but all had faded of suc- 
< css, until at the commencement of the lust year 
an endeavoui was made, which we are happy to an¬ 
nounce has been crowned with complete success. Two 
gentlemen, wIiobc names are most honourably associ¬ 
ated with literature and science, Mr. Horace Smith 
nnd Mr. Ricaidn, in conjunction with other individuals, 
ltnbucd with similar tastes, and actuated by kindred 
feelings, set on foot a society, which was based on the 
public exhibition of the celebrated collection of fos-il 
orgmir remains, which hud been collected by D,. 
Mantell, nt Lewes, and which a year or two previously 
had, at the instance of the Eurl of Egtcmout, been 
removed to Unghton. 

Tne plan ot the Institution comprised the establish¬ 
ment of a library and reading room, the exhibition 
of l)r. Mantell's collection, the delivery of lectures, 
the holding conversazioni, fisc., &.»•. The Karl of 
Egrcmunt accepted the office of patron ; nnd, with lus 
accustomed munificence, bestowed the splendid dona¬ 
tion of lOOti/ , four noblemen, connected wilh the 
county, became the vice-patrons, Davies Gilbert, 
\.1\R.S., took on him the office of president, 
nnd the vice-presidents, subordinate of bun and 
ronnoi, wrie selected from the rest of the intelli¬ 
gent members of the socii ty, Mr. (». F. Richardson, 
known in the literary world by various p ... 
c luefly ummvted with German literature, was appoint¬ 
ed curator uml librarian; and various tr»ullcuitn ot 
the town and county, contributed presents of books 
andsiwcimeu*-. A graduated scale of subscriptions was 
loiined, whull was rapidly tilled The museum w is 
opened, and daily alU aided by numbels of ta&lmmuble 
visitants, Jn lures wen delivered on gt ology and its 
mivihaiy Mientca; and the whole establishment 1 as 
progressed hi the most favourable inatiuci, < \hibiting 
«v»ry iippeiu-nnte of permanent and extended success , 
adding u new source of attrai lion to the place, and 
bestowing u higher 

— -.-d pursuits. In compliment to the 

eneruted nobleman who bad become their put run, the 

nbers of the society determined to hold their 
.nmversary on the 1‘tth of December, his lordship*, 
buthday. Accordingly, on Monday last, the following 
arrangements were made for celebrating at once the/i tc 
of the Institution and of its patron. 

\t twelve o’clock, a meeting for the despatch of 
business wns held at 20 Steine, when various honorary 
members were elected; at two, Dr. Mautell delivered a 
lecture at the Town llall to the members and their 
friends, at which 600 or 700 persons were present; 
and a dinner took place at the Old Ship, at MX in 
the evening, at which about 120 guests sat down: 

Davies Gilbert, Esq., tn the chair. V_ 1Z _ 

were made to the company; and though it might seem 
invidious to particularize, where all was replete with 
feeling and talent, yet we cannot hut rcler to the 
speeches of the Rev. J. S. M. Anderson, in pro¬ 
posing the health of the revered chairman, and ot 
Dr. Mautell, in returning thanks for his own health, 
us admirable sperimens of animated and impressive 
oratory. Horace Smith, Esq., recited the fullowimr 
lines, as introducing the health of tho Earl of Egre- 
lnont 


MANTELLIAN MUSEUM, BRIGHTON. 

BOKO FOR THl? ANNIVERSARY-DINNER OP THE 
SUSSEX ROYAL INSTITUTION 
19th Dec , 1836. 

Though Brighton, tho pride nf our island, wa* hail’d 
A* the gem of the ocean and queen of the land, 

Though her rival* for favour aud bullion had failed 
Her progress to check, or her sway to withstand , 
Though her palaces, hall*, and saloons—the domain 
Of tin. great and the gay—might profusely be shown. 
One grace was deficient,—she wanted a fane 
Which learning and science might bail as their own. 

A fane from the strife or opinion apart, 
tt here the world-wearied mail an asylum might Anil, 

M gilt keep daily Sahbafh, and hallow his heart 
lij the study ol nature, Hie culture of mind; . 

Where the stranger and Idler their hours might beguile, 
While our townsmen, combined in the soothing pursuits 
Of knowledge and lore, might forget for a while 
All part) dissensions, all local disputes 

This want to supply, wc instinctively turned 
To a patron, whose high philanthropic renown 
Ami beneficent virtues already had tamed 
The gratitude, homage, and love of our town , 

To one whose munificente fosters the arts, 

While thousand* his wide spreading bounties proclaim , 
To one whom I need not declare, for vour hearts 
Have responded beforehand to Egremont's name 

Ills princely donation a basis supplied 
1 or our young institution, which, thriving apace. 

Already may boast, with excusable pride, 

That to Brighton it gives new attraction and grace 
Pur many have honoured and aided our cause 
Whose names are in letters nnd science renowned, 
Wilde royalty's sanction, nnd public applause, 

Have ennobled our titli, our efforts have crowned 

If the triumphs which thus from an Egrt 
Imp!ess us .il all times with gratitude dt«p. 

How much must the sentiment quicken and glow 
When, with glad ithbration, lus birthday we keep' 
Still, still may he flourish, that oft we ma\ meet. 



These were succeeded by the following poetical 
effusion, dilivered by Mr. G. F. Richardson, after the 
health of Dr. Mantell — 

When wrapt in primal night Cieation lay 
Aim n.itun languished for the birth of day, 

. , . . .id tin bliss of light enjoyed, 

And (ariJi and oicjii lav a form! 

, e deep 

Awakened < linos Irani its lifelis* sleep, 

c gloom of night, 

Amt said, let light appear, and all was light 

.tht blissful ho,,. .. ..... 

All n.ituu* hail d this first, besl gift of heaven, 

*J hen loud hosannas through creation rang, 

Then all the morning stars together sang, 

Angt he natures shared the blest employ, 

And ail the ions of God were heard to shout with joy ! 
E'en thus in later tlnus, to darkness hurl'd, 

A kindred gloom o’erspread the moral world , 

Primeval night usurped her early reign, 

iairlh's ancant darkness lived and ruled again, , 

And mental gloom, and ignorance, and crime, 

Recall d the chaos of the earliest time , 

When, lo' the spirit of th* Eternal woke , 

Again the dawn of light and knowledge broke, 

Again the spirit of the Immortal mind 
Revealed the boon of science to mankind , 

Guv c to some fnvoured sou, inroe child of earth, 

A rav ilivme, a spark of beavenlv birth, 

N..r lent the blessing to hi* siugle breast. 

Rut hade lus spirit light and guide the rest • 
lluis was n Newton taught to trace the skies. 

And show how countless worlds oei worlds arise. 

Thu* Milton soared in all the bliss of Ming, 
t aught the blest accents of ill* ethereal throng, 

Rose to the heights of heaven ami linger'd there 
*• An earthly guest, and drew empyreal air," 

And manv « pilgrim in this “vale of tear*" 
fame but to point ami lead to brighter spheres! 

1 et while each realm of nature ami of mind 
Hi waled the secrets in it* depth* routined. 

Out spot alone wns left —this teeming earth 
L«v all unknown—it* yumlcr* and their birth; 

I’ntil some minder-spirit dared explore 
Its hidden myst’rus— mysl'nes now no more. 
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o Leflmits, Werner, Cuvier brought to view 
Ita varied states and changes ever mar 
And last a Mantel], on lus native null. 

With tv'nd untired w 1th self-requiting tai., 
l.xp.'ori’d a mine with tn nsures all replete, 

And oped a scene of wonder at our Ret 
And ns Columbus to the admiring norla 
Another sphere of light and lilt, un nrled, 

Bo to our .vwe-strueh mind and womirmg gaze 
Our Muntell wakes a world of other days, 

Annuls the lonm r hounds of spaci and time, 

Ill-rails to life creations all sublime, 

lies tores again the lorius tliul bieathed of yort 

And bid earth’s wildest wonders li\e once uior 

Ami as a New ton bids us Kayo on high, 

As Milton taught the aspiring tmnd to soar 
•7o heights ol lieu 11 n, and wonder, and adore, 

And Mi ire in ioys lo nobler nature* "Iven, 

And taste on tins poor earth the joys of heaven 
So, taught b> M.imeU's science, we may bring 
Sermons from stones, and good from every thing," 
Learn holiest lessons from e uh stone or clo I, 

And “ look through Nature up to Nature’s God 1 ” 

The party separated about eleven, highly gratified 
with their mentul feast. 

Among those present were the Duke of St. Alban’s, 
Sir Francis Burdett, Sir Edward Codnngton, Sir 
Richard Hunter, Sir Ralph Rice, Sir .Tames Fellowes, 
Mr. Murchison, the geologist, Ac, Ac.; the gallery 
was crowded with ladies, admitted after dinner, as 
spectators, who witnessed with evident delight the 
gratifying proceedings of the evening. 


The enjoyment of the party wm renewed at the 
conversazione of the following evening; when Mr. 
Richardson read an “ Essay on the Poetry of the 
Hebrews;” the Rev. Mr. Edwards, a paper on the 
“ Equation ol Timeand Mr. Murchison described 
a senes of interesting -investigations respecting the 
“Geological Structure of the CliffB of the west of 
England and of WaleB.” 

Wc shall, from time to time, lay before our readers 
some account of the proceedings of this Society, which 
bids fair to assume an important rank among the 
institutions of the country; originating as it does 
under circumstances more than commonly favourable 
to its permanence and success; placed m a town the 
resort of the intellectual, and educated, and wealthy 
clauses; honoured with the sanctiun ot Royalty, for 
their Majesties have recently bestowed their sanction, 
and allowed it be entitled “ The Sussex Royal Institu¬ 
tion and, above all, directed and controlled by the 
energies arn^ the genius of Dr. Montell; who, in ad¬ 
dition to his being one of the first geologists and falm- 
ontologists of the age, is also one ot the most popular 
of teachers, and the most entei taming, as well as in¬ 
structive of lecturers, the Society cannot fail to nttuin 
permanence and prosperity, nnd renter advantages 
not only on the tuwu and county in which it is situ¬ 
ated, but also to contribute, in au important degree, to 
the advancement of science, and the general diffusion 
of knowledge. 


TIIE WESTERN EMIGRANT, 
a rnirn POfcM, 

BY MRS. S1QOORNBY, OK HARTFORD, AMERICA. 


Amid those forest shades that proudly rear’d 
Their unshorn beauty toward the favounng skies, 

An axe rang sharply. There with vigorous arm 
Wrought a bold emigrant, while by his side 
His little son, with question and response, 

Beguiled the toil. 

“ Hoy, thou hast never seen 
Sueh glorious trees; and when their giant trunks 
Fall, how the firm earth groans 1 Remembei cat thou 
The mighty river on whose breast we sailed 
So many days on toward the Betting bun * 

Compared to that, our own Connecticut 
Is but a creeping stream ” 

“ Father, the brook 

That by our door went singing, when I launched 
My tiny boat, with all the sportive boys, 

When school was o’er, is dearer far to me 

Than all those deep broad waters. To my eye 

They are as strangers. And those little trees 

My mother planted in the garden-bound 

Of our first home, from whence the fragrant peach 

Fell in its ripening gold, was fairer, i 

Than this dark forest, shutting out the day.” 

“ What, ho ! my little girl,’*—and with light step 
A fail y creature hasted toward her sire, 

And Betting down the basket that contained 
The noou's repast, looked upward to his face 
With sweet, confiding smile. 

“ See, dearest, see 

Yon bnght-wing’d parroquet, and hear the song 
Of the gay red-bird echoing through the trees, 

Making rich music. Didst thou ever hear 
In far New-Englaud such & mellow tone ? ” 

“ I had a robin that did take the crumbs 
Each night and moruing, and his chirping voice 
Did make me joyful a* 1 went to tend 
My snow-drops. I was always laughing there, 

In that first horSe. I should be happier now, 


Methmks, if I could find among these dells 
The same fresh violets.” 

Slow Night drew on. 

And round the rude hut ol the eimgrnut 
The wiathful spnit of the autumn storm 
Spake buttr things. His wearied clnldicn slept, 
And he, with head de< lin’d, unt listening long 
To the bWulu \Wers of the Illinois. 

DoHurg against their khoics bUifing, lie spake— 

“ Wife ’—did 1 see thee brush away a tear >— 

Sny, whb it so 5 Thy heurt was with the halls 
Of thy nativity. Their sparkling lights 
Carpels and sofas, and admiring guests, 

Befit thee better than these rugged wulls 
Of shapeless logs, aud this lone hermit-home.” 

-“ No—no 1—All was so still around, methought 

Upon my eai thnt echoed hymn did steal 
Which ’mid the church wheie enst we paid our vows 
So tuneful pialed. But tenderly thy voice 
Dissolved the illusion — And the gentle smile 

Lighting her blow,—the fond caress that sooth’d 
. Her waking infjiit, reassur’d his soul 
j That wlii'icsoe’er the pure allections dwell, 

And stuke a healthful root, is happiness. 

-Placid and grateful to his rest he sank,— 

But dreuins, those wild magicians, which do play 
‘j pranks when Reason slumbers, tireless wrought 
Tbeir will with him. Up rose the busy mart 
Of Ins own native city,—roof and spire 
All glittering bright in Fancy’s froet-work ray. 

Forth came remember’d forms—with curving neck 
The steed his boyhood nurtur’d, proudly neighed— 
The favoured dog, exulting round his feet 
Frisk’d with shrill, joyous bark—familiar doors 
Flew open—greeting hands with his were link’d 
In Friendship’s grasp—he heard the keen debate 
From congregated haunts, where mind with unud 
Dqth blend and brighten—and till morning rov’d 
’Mid the lov’d scenery of his father-land. 
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REVIEW. 


Element* of Plane Geometry , Theoretical and Prac¬ 
tical , including Plane Trigonometry, Mensuration of 
Plane Surfaces, and Geometrical Analysis. By Tho¬ 
mas Duncan, A.M., Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of St. Andrews. Maclachlan and Stewart, 
Edinburgh. 1833. 

Though this work was published three years before 
wp acquired the faculty of speech, or cut our teeth, 
(of which we purpose to make vigorous, but, we trust, 
not unseasonable, use,) yet it has come bo recently 
under our notice, that we cannot help saying a few 
words respecting it. Those words cannot be many ; 
and it may readily be supposed, that a systematic class- 
book upon the elements of p’ane geometry, drawn up 
(xpressly for the students of a university, cannot 
have the most powerful attractions for the readers of 
popular or miscellaneous writing. This book, how¬ 
ever, is an exception: ita subject iB one of the most 
interesting to which the lovers of sound knowledge 
can pay attention, and one which has been literally 
tabooed to the great majority, #ot only of tolerably 
learned persons generally, but of those who actually 
have professional need of it, by the crabbedness of the 
elementary works. We say it with regret, but we say 
it from Jong personal experience, that there is a griev¬ 
ous lack of geometrical knowledge among the engineers, 
architects, surveyors, and other professional person 
in this country, to whom geometry is more essential 
than any other science , and weic we to enumerate all 
the bunglmgs and blunders in the execution of import¬ 
ant works, which have resulted from this deficiency, 
we should require to bespeak more than six months of 
the “ Miscellany ” foi this list alone. 

Euclid’s Elements «« restored by Simpson, and as 
rendered more elegant by Playfair, are delightful books 
to such as enn read them with understanding; but 
they are sealed hooks to every one who has not a 
Columbus going before him to bieuk the egg. In the 
first book of Euclid there are many subjects 
mixed up not germain to each other, and between the 
one and the other of which there is no pa«sage for the 
young learner, however desirous lie may be of leurning. 
Even at the veiy fifth pioposilion,—the far-famed 
j>oiis asinurvm, —there is a mntuie of shadowy mat- 
all true, no doubt, and beautifully true, but so 
dimly seen by the tyro, that lor one student who 
passes this “bridge" timmphautly. trn, at least, 
stand still, and know no more of geometry. 

Profe&Bor Duncan’s elementary work unravels all 
these conclusions, and though it carries the student 
through the whole of plane geometry, including the 
— - lrafion of lines, angles, dangles, and surfaces, 

is )tt so dear in its expression, and so gradual in its 
step*, that we «outd hardly imagine it possible for 
even a boy of eleven years of Hge to fail in under¬ 
standing every word of it, without the assistance of a 
teacher. To borrow an expression, it is indeed “ one 
perfect chrysolite," transparent, and without a single 
flaw; and earnestly do we wish that every school-boy 


in the three kingdoms could be illuminated by ita 

radiauce. 

We do not say this casually, as things are some¬ 
times said by reviewers who neither understand their 
book, nor know its author. We love the mathematical 
sciences, for we know that in them is contained the 
mighty lever which has cast the idols of superstition 
down from their bases, and placed in their stead that 
illustrious personification of truth, by means of which 
human and divine knowledge have stricken handstand 
glorious light and liberty have renovated the world. 
We also know Professor Duncan ; that is, we once 
knew him, year after year, week after week, and day 
after day, for a longer period than the Grecian armies 
beleaguered the towers of Ilium ; we know that lie was 
then the foremost teacher of mathematics, in point of 
clearness and effect, that had ever come within the 
scope of our information,—and it was not very limited ; 
and his hook tells us that, far from falling off, he has 
gone on improving. • 

These are the grounds upon which we cordially re¬ 
commend this volume, as the most simple, the most 
beautiful, and, notwithstanding its simplicity and 
beauty, the most profound that was ever written on 
the subject. 

To give extracts of such a work, or even an analysis 
of it, would not suit our publication; but we may 
mention the general contrnts of the eleven books of 
which it consists. Book first is devoted to the 
panson of straight lines and angles, the simplest of 
all geometrical subjects, and not confused by any 
reference to squares or other areas. Book second 
lb devoted to the circle, and to lines m and about the 
circle, which is the next step in point of simplicity. 
Book third is devoted to the comparison of triangles 
and Bquares, which are the simplest of all geometrical 
figures. Book fourth is devoted to proportion ; and 
the doctrine of equal ratios, which is so unwedgable 
in Euclid's Elements, is rendered exceedingly simple. 
The fifth book contains the application of the doctn 
of proportion to the proper subjects of plane geometry, 

•lines, angles, and plane surfaces. The bixtli book 
contains the elements of plane trigonometry. The 
seventh book contains then applications. The eighth 
book contains the mensuration of plane surfaces. The 
ninth book contains their application to the different 
kinds of surveying. The tenth book explains the 
etry of the circle. The eleventh and last book 
exhibits a brief but very clear system of geometrical 
analysis ; and to the whole there are appended very 
useful exercises on the different parts. Such aie the 
contents of Duncan’s “ Elements of Plane Geometry.” 

Ills “ Elements of Solid Geometry " are uNo before 
us; and we shall take an curly opportunity of briefly 
advci ting to them. We hope he will go on, and let 
us have other two volumes on general quantity; tiumely, 
the determinate, the indeterminate, and the differential 
analysis, in the same clear and masterly style as the 
present volumes. 


GEMS.X' 


Contentment.— -Is that beast better that hath two 
or three mountains to graze on, than a little bee that 
feeds on dew or manna, and lives upon what falls 
every morning from the storehouses of heaven, clouds, 
and Providence ? Can a man quench his thirst better 
out of a river than a full urn, or drink better from the 
fountain which u finely paved with marble, than when 
it wells over the green turf?— Jeremy Taylor. * 


Misery. —Were we called upon to name the object 
under the sun which excites the deepest commiseration 
in the heart of Christian sensibility, which includes m 
itself the mobt affecting incongruities, which contains 
the sum and substance of ^uman misery, we would not 
hesitate to say, “an irreligious old age .’’—Hannah 
More. 

Ear-rungs. —The progress of civilization is slow, 
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but sure; ear-rings have at last followed nose-i ings to 
the receptacle of things lost upon earth. Patches and 
“ paint an inch thick ’’ long since disappeared, and 
plucking the eye brows is now little practised among 
the ladies, except by those of the South Sen Islands. 
Little by little, and step by step, it is discovered that 
nature can make, up a tolerably good-looking head 1 and 
face, without having the aid of art to furnish up her 
handy work. This, however, has not heen established 
completely as regards the body, but that the time will 
come, say m a century or two, when that problem mil 
be solved in the affirmative, is not to be doubted, and 
curved Bpines and dyspepsia, liver complaints and 
consumptions, will be no longer incurred, in the 
attempt to teach dame nature the proper method of 
shaping the human frame. We are first in the race 
of human civilization, though our education is not 
finished, as they say at boarding schools; and by 
looking at those behind us, we may Bee the gradations 
through which we have passed. The American Indians 
flatten the heads of their children to give them a 
genteel appearance. The peoplo of Japan blacken 
their teeth; and ear-rings, and nose-rings, and toe- 


rings, as well as armlets and anklets, are fashionable 
among those Btyled savages in all countries. Of these 
we are much m advance, as is proved by the gradual 
abandonment of ear-rings, which will be thorough, 
now that the fashionables of England have given them 
lip. In a few years it will be thought as ungenteel to 
be Reen with such pendants, as it would for a lady to 
walk up Regent-street in the fiuery of an Esquimaux 
bride—dipped in train oil, and clothed in the entrails 
of a whale; such being the method adopted by the fair 
of that tribe to render themselves peculiarly attractive 
to their lovers. 

Harmony. —He who cultivates peace with others 
does them a kindness ; but lie does himself a greater, 
by the returns to his own breast. If you brighten a 
knife, it will smooth the Btonc on which you brighten 
it. This is the case with nations ; they who promote 
it find hfippy returns. War is the reverse. The life 
of a man is a serious thing, it is his all, and ought not 
to be wantonly trifled away. War is one of the greatest 
plagues of man; and I am sorry it is a plague much 
courted. A bleeding man and bleeding nation take 
long to recover.— W. Hutton. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Dr. Pringle. —Solomon has said, “ Answer a fool 
according to his folly, lest he be wise in his own con¬ 
ceit.'' Perhaps this has seldom been done in a more 
happy way than in the following ominenee:—Soi 
years ago, as the late Rev. Dr. l’nrgle, of Perth, wa« 
taking a walk one summer afternoon upon the inch, 
two young beaux took it into their heads to break a 
jest upon the old parson. Walking briskly up to him, 
they asked him if he could tell them what was the 
colour of the devil’s wig’ The worthy cleigjman, 
surveying them attentively a few seconds, made the 
following reply—“Truly here is a most surpitsmg 
case,—two men have served a master all the days of 
their life, and can't tell the colour of lus wig!” 

George tiir Third.—“T lyj king and queen have 
suffered infinitely from the loss of the sweet little 
prince, who was the darling of their hearts (Prince 
Octavius). I was charmed with an expression of the 
king’s : * Many people,' said he, ‘ would regret they 
ever had so sweet a ehild, since they were forced to 
part with him. This is not my esse ; I am thankful 
to God for having graciously allowed me to enjoy such 
a creature for four years.’ Yet his sonow was very 
great.”— Hannah More. 

A Sea-Bull. —An Irishman who served on board 
a man-of-war m the capacity of a waister, was selected 
by one of the officeis to haul in a tow-line of considei- 
abla length, which whs towing ov( i the taffrnil. After 
drawing in forty or fifty fathoms, which had put his 
patience, as well as every muscle of his arms, se¬ 
verely to the proof, he muttered to himself, “ Suri 
it’s as long as to-day and to-morrow; it’s a good 
week’s work for any five in the ship. Rad luck to the 
arm or leg it'll lave me at last. What! more of it 
yet 1 Och, murder I the Bea’s mighty deep, to be 
sure.” After continuing in a similar strain, and con¬ 
ceiving there was little probability of the completion 
of his labour, he suddenly stopped short, and address¬ 
ing the officer of the watch, exclaimed, “ Rad manners 
to me, sir, if I don’t think somebody’s cut off the 
other end of it.” 

Family Names. —Henry Fielding being in com¬ 
pany with the Earl of Denbigh, with whose family his 
own was closely connected, his lordship asked the 
reason why they spelt then: names differently; the 
earl’s family doing it with the e first (Feildmg), and 
Ml. Henry with the t first (Fielding). “ 1 cannot tell, 
in y lord,” answered the great novelist, “except it be j 


that my branch of the family were the first that knew 
how to spell.” 

Millkr and Hkrschkl. —About the year 17fi0, 
as Dr. Miller, the orgunint, was dining at Pontefract, 
with the officeis of the Durham militia, one of them, 
knowing his love of music, told him they had a young 
German in their band ns a performer on the hautboy, 
who had only been a few months 111 England, and yet 
spoke English almost ns well as a native, and who was 
also ,m excellent pci former on the violin The officer 
added, that if Miller would come into another room, 
this German should entertain him with a solo The 
invitation was gladly accepted, and Miller heard a 
of Giardioi’s executed in a manner that surprised him. 
He atturwaids took an opportunity of having some 
private conversation with the young musician, and 
asked him whether he had engaged himself for any 
long period to the Durham militia 5 The answer was, 
“ Only from month to month.” “ Leave them, then,” 
said the organist, “and come and live with me. I 
am a single man, and think we shall be happy toge¬ 
ther ; and doubtless your merit will soon entitle you 
to a more eligible situation.” The offer was accepted 
as frankly as it was made ; and the reader may imagine 
with wlmt satisfaction Dr. Miller must have remem¬ 
bered this act of generous feeling, when he hears that 
this young German was Ilerschel the astronomer.— 
The Doctor. 

Ancient Custom. —It is well known that the Bi¬ 
shops, when signing their names, use the old Latin 
appellations, or abbreviations of them, for their sees, 
instead of the English ones: thus, Ebor. stands for 
York, Cantuai. for Canterbury, Vigorn. for Worcester* 
and Exon, lor Exeter. Some well-meaning people s 

illy much perplexed by these subtleties. When 
the princesB Charlotte was labouring under an indis¬ 
position, the brnhop of Salisbury sent frequent inquir¬ 
ies to her Scotch physician, siguing himself “J. Sa- 
rum.” The doctor, unversed in these niceties, observed 
to a friend, that he had been pestered with notes from 
“ ane Jean Sarruom, that he krn’d nothing aboot. 
I tak’ nae notice o’ the fellow,” said he. 

A Pretty Book. —“A ludy,” says Mrs Piozzi, 
“ once asked me, at Streatham Park, to lend her a 
book.” “ What sort of a book would you like? ’’ said 
I. “An abridgment” was the unexpected reply; 
“ |he last pretty book 1 read was an abridgment.” 
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PROVIDENCE. 


A numerous class of ancient heathen enter¬ 
tained an opinion, that the invisible God aban¬ 
doned the affairs of men entirely to themselves. 
They persuaded themselves that it must he in¬ 
consistent with his dignity to notice, and incom¬ 
patible with his happiness to concern himself in, 
the transactions and objects of this lower world ; 
that his habitation was so immeasurably remote, 
and his felicity so essentially dependent on un¬ 
disturbed repose, that the character and condi¬ 
tion of men never shared for a moment his 
divine regards. They absurdly argued from their 
own limited capacity to bis infinite perfection , 
and because they found that the more indepen¬ 
dent they could render their contrivances of their 
subsequent care, the more they were at liberty 
for new contrivances and pursuits, they trans¬ 
ferred the same ideas to the infinite God ; for¬ 
getting that the perfection of an uncircuinscrihed 
essence consists partly in pervading and supeiin- 
tending all things, and yet being absolutely in¬ 
dependent and happy. 

This was approaching the consummation of 
their misery and guilt. For, by this virtual an¬ 
nihilation of the Divine Being, they destroyed 
eveiy adequate restraint on vice, every encou¬ 
ragement to virtue, and every ground of substan¬ 
tial consolation to distress. Hie vicious might 
sin on without dreading Ins frown , the viituous 
might piactise self-denial, and nun at improve¬ 
ment, without hoping to obtain his smile ; and 
had all the sufferers which the world contained 
sent up one united gioan, one imploring supplica¬ 
tion foi relief, they would only have been giving 
their breath to the winds. They voluntarily re¬ 
duced themselves to the blank and cheerless 
estate of being “ without hope ” because “ with¬ 
out God, m the world.” 

How different the view of his character and 
conduct is that which divine revelation supplies! 
It draws aside the veil which concealed his glory 
from our eyes, and shows him in his high and holy 
place, not in a state of silence and solitude, hilt 
surrounded by ten thousand times ten thousand and 
thousands of thousands, each of them waiting to do 
his bidding ; not in a state of moral inactivity, 
but in active communication with e^ery part of 
lii.s vast dominions, through a thousand different 
channels; not in a state of apathy, regardless of 
earth and all its multifarious concerns, but as 
actually bending towards it, listening to every 
sound it utters, observing the conduct of every 
being it contains, and approving or condemning 
every action which it exhibits; it even shows 
him to us in the astonishing act of raising up the 
fallen and prostrate children of earth, and putting 
them in the way of reaching his own abode. 

Deferring, for the present, a detailed consider¬ 
ation of the evidence on which the doctrine of 
a universal providence rests, I will merely Vj- 
[No. 4 . Jan. 2j, 1837.— 2 </., Vol. i. i 


mind the reader that nature, with all its countless 
tribes and successive generations, can only be 
regarded as a part of the family of Providence ; 
that prophecy is only a leaf from the book, a 
section of the great plan ; that remorse is only a 
recognition of the doctrine of Providence; that 
the dread inspired by conscious guilt is only a 
repetition of Belshazzar’s doom—a sight of the 
hand of Providence guiding the lightning hefoie 
the sinner’s eye ; that prayer is an appeal to 
Providence , the final Judgment the winding up 
of Providence , and the eternal happiness of the 
saved, its ample and sublime results. 

I will now only invite attention to the conso¬ 
latory nature of the doctime. It includes a spe¬ 
cies of consolation, indeed, even for the irreli¬ 
gious. Solemn thought! It assures them that if 
they will perish, their doom shall not commence 
a moment before it is righteously due, nor in the 
least degree exceed the seventy which their guilt 
has deserved. Justice shall be done them. But 
to the Christum the doetime is an ur.mixed con¬ 
solation. He believes that the same providing 
mind which bestowed “ the unspeakable gitt,” is 
engaged to supply his daily bread , that the same 
kind and careful hand which led him away fioni 
the verge of the bottomless gulf, is employed n. 
conducting him to heaven. And can he believe 
this? can he realize to himself the cheering 
truth that he is living in the hand of God, and 
not be solaced by it ? If this truth hud been 
revealed, and brought to you to-day, rc-adei, for 
the fiist time—if your affairs had hitheilo en¬ 
gaged no attention hut your own, and it had 
to-day been revealed to you that from this mo¬ 
ment God would watch over them, that he in¬ 
truded to treat them as a part of his own attain, 
that he had actual!} taken the management of 
them into his own hands, would not the rcpoit 
bring you relief, and fill you with delight? 

Go to a person who is in the last extremity 
of want and wretchedness ; tell him that lus 
situation 1ms excited the sympathy of those who 
will befriend him; inform him that they are per¬ 
sons high in rank, and great in resources; and 
that they have never been known to abandon a 
benevolent object when once they have adopted 
it; tell him this—and, if he can bring himself to 
believe tidings so joyful, will he not feel that his 
wants are at an end, and be ready to give a 
loose to exclamations of delight i But though 
such a case were to occur; nay, more, though 
the individuals who befriended him were the 
most distinguished on the face of the earth, 
philanthropists, philosophers, and kings; and 
though they were daily to meet in solemn deli¬ 
beration on nothing but his affairs ; and were to 
place the whole of thfcir resource’s for his use, 
what would it ull be, great as it seems, compared 
with the fact, that tli“ great God»himself takes 
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liw cWjM Of our affairs ? Hmv injinnlSca.it to 
have a few fellow-creatures assume the manage¬ 
ment of our concerns, liable as they are to cjt, 
weak in their utmost strength, and unable to aid 
us when most we need assistance—compared 
vT\W\ the svvpenntend'm® providence of the all- 
wise, a\vn\"hty, all-sufficient God, infinite, immu¬ 
table, and eternal \ Yet this is the privilege of 
the Christian. With the psalmist, he can say, 
“ My times are in thy handsin higher than 
human, higher than angelic hands ; they arc in 
thy hands, who art the Lord both of angels and 
men. They are not conducted at a distance, not 
indirectly managed, or indistinctly known, they 
arc* “ in the Lord’s hands” Had he powers of 
vision to pierce to the throne of God, and could 
lie look on all that passes there, ho would see 
that lus affairs are represented there as distinctly 
and as fully as are those of tjie loftiest archangel 
that stands in the presence of God. He would 
behold there the '* hook of remembranceand 
had he power to inspect its sacred pages, ho 
would find a page devoted to his special interest 
—a page in which his name is written, his cha¬ 
racter delineated, his history recorded, and the 
very hairs of his head numbered. “ Wc know 


th»t all thing, work together for good to then, 
that lore God, to them that are the called ac¬ 
cording to his purpose." 

And as if this doctrine did not afford console- 
tion enough, the Saviour of the world draws near, 
and says to all who have believed, “ ask what ye 
will, let not the fact of a Providence keep you 
from the throne of benevolence ; for while its 
plans secure to you whatever is necessary lo 
your safety, they secure to you all that is essen- 
' ti«\l to your enjoyment also, provided you desire 
it : “ ask what ye will, and it shall be done.” 
He is aware that he can •safely leave them to the 
free expression of their desires, and the choice 
of their blessings ; that he may safely intrust 
them with the keys of his vast resources, and 
give them access to all his treasures. They aio so 
sensible of their own ignorance of what is best for 
[.them, that, like Solomon, when allowed to ask 
what he chose, they would first ask for wisd 
to make the choice. ITipy arc so satisfied with 
his wise and beneficent Providence, that they 
would refer the choice of their blessings back 
again to himself, saying with the Psalmist, 
“ Thou shalt choose our inheritance for us.” 


STANDING AT KASE. 


Though wo are not sure that those who are 
commanded to “ stand at ease” are always at 
ease “ when they stand ” yet, for a reason winch 
will presently appear, we have alluded to this 
subject, at the same time cordially wishing that, 
bv the total abolition of armies and work for 
them, all mankind may be allowed to “ stand at 
ease or, fctbciwise, to “ rest at ease,” as may 
be most agreeable to their own personal feelings 

The reason to which we have alluded will he 
found in a passage which we shall quote from a 
Treatise on “ Animal Mechanics," published 
under the superintendence of the Society for the 
“ Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” as it expresses 
itself, and published anonymously, or rather 
under the sanction of about eighty names of 
some w eight and authority, as committeemen, cen¬ 
tral or local. This parade of names was, we be¬ 
lieve, put forth for the express purpose of extin¬ 
guishing all independent literary and scientific 
mcni in order that their places might be supplied 
by needy members or dependents of the com¬ 
munity. It is needless to add, that the society 
has failed hi this. it was a little behind the ngc 
at the beginning 5 and its apparent steps have 
been what is, in the terse language of the army, 
called “ marking time that is, first throwing 
out one leg and then another, but drawing them 
back again, and inner budging an inch. 

This, however, does not remove from the So¬ 
ciety the blame of any thing erroneous, either in 
fact or in vel5city, which may have been, or 


which may be published, under the ircir/hf of their 
authority. 

As we do not observe the name of a single 
military man in t’ie list of the roinmitlPC, a- ex¬ 
isting at the time when this treatise on “ Animal 
Medialuen,” or, to speak more correctIj, this 
“ Animal Treatise on Mechanics,” was published, 
wo .suppose the committee had in view that con¬ 
summation which wc ourselves so earnestly de¬ 
sire, namely, the total abolition of war , and that 
they saw meet to undermine the soldier while 
“ standing at ease,” by bringing the bliinderbus> 
of false philosophy to bear upon his footing, 

The passage to which we allude is in the fol¬ 
lowing words .—■“ The posture of a soldier under 
arms, when his heels are close together, and his 
knees straight, is a condition of painful restraint. 
Observe, then, the change in the body and limbs 
when lie is ordered to stand at ease ; the fire¬ 
lock falls against his relaxed arms, the fight knee 
is thrown out, and the tension of the ankle joint 
of the same leg is relieved, whilst he loses an 
inch and a half of his height, and sinks down 
upon lus left lup. This command to “ stand at 
ease,” has a higher authority than the general 
orders. It is a natural relaxation of all the mus¬ 
cles, which are, consequently, relieved from a 
painful state of exertion, and the weight of the 
body bears so upon the lower extremity, as to 
support the joints independently of muscular 
effort .”—Animal Mechanics, p. 19. 

It would be extremely difficult to find, in any 
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other book whatever, so many blunders in so 
short a passage as this ; and the committee of 
the Society for the “ Diffusion of Useful Know¬ 
ledge” are highly reprehensible for having suf¬ 
fered it to get into circulation. In the first place, 
when a soldier stands at “ attention,” that is, 
bearing equally upon both his legs, with the 
heels together, and the axes of the feet forming 
an angle of sixty degrees, this is not “ a condition 
of painful restraint/’ but one in which the human 
body can remain longer than in any other, though 
a little training is required in order to this. In 
the second place, when a soldier stands at ease, 
he never draws back his Uft foot for the purpose j 
of relaxing the “ tension of the right ankle.” He j 
does the very reverse: he draws back the nqhl 
foot, until the bend of it is against the left heel, 
throws the weight of his body upon the right leg, 
and thus relieves the left side. In the third 
place, “ standing at ease” is not a mere relief 
from “ standing ut attention,” except to raw 
recruits and members of the awkwaul squad, be 
yond which it does not appear that the military j 
experience of the author of this treatise couli 
possibly have extended. 

The authors of the system of military training 
nia} possibly not have been philosophers capable 
of writing a treatise on animal mechanics, or a 
Bridgewater treatise on the Hand, but assu- 
redJj it is not on this account the more probable 
that tliej were fooK. They I new the means of 
economizing tin' muscular pm ei of tin* soldier , 
and they have upphed th >-e means m a way 
from which Sir Charles Bell himself, notwith¬ 
standing the mighty volume of lus animal science 
might take a lesson. 

The light side of the soldier is, to use a 
homely expression, the piofessiotial side of the 
soldier, and the Uft is the pioneering side. The 
right hand pi lines, loads, and Hies, the right 
sliouldci is the lost 01 gieat point of support in 
firing, and m order to give it effect, the right foot 
is drawn backvvaid and turned out; and m like 


manner the right haunch is the point of rest in 
charging ^ith the bayonet; both in firing 
and in the charge, the left hand acts the part 
only of a stay to steady the musket against 
its rest. The left side, again, always car¬ 
ries the mu9ket except upon very particular 
occasions, and those of skirmishing parties, 
when they have to run in advance or retreat. 
When the soldier is long under arms, and carry¬ 
ing his musket with the butt in the left hand, the 
strain upon the left side is considerable. The 
elbow-joint and the hand are relieved by suppos¬ 
ing the musket, by bringing the left hand across 
the breast, with the projecting parts of the lock 
above the arm. This, however, does not relieve 
* left side ; and therefore, like the former po¬ 
sition, it cannot be very long continued without 
injuring the efficiency of the man. In so far as 
the musket is concerned, the left tide is relieved 
by ordcnng atm?, that is bringing it down to the 
ground with the butt parallel to the right foot, 
liven then, however, the left leg remain;, undei 
considerable disadvantage, as the right side do« 
ot partake in the previous fatigue of the shoul- 
deied musket, and therefore, in order to give 
the left side all tile relief which is consistent with 
a soldier standing m a line, the right foot is 
drawn back, and the weight of the body thrown 
chiefly upon it, while the left side is in a relaxed 
and easy position. This is the real mode of 
standing at ease, and the reason why it is done , 
and we have alluded to it from no desire to praise 
or encourage drilling or soldiering in any way 
whatever; but because the account of it w-liich 
we have quoted is totally incorrect, and shows 
that the author has quite inisundci stood the sub¬ 
ject, and should coireetit in some future edition, 
lest some ungentle critic should &A£ he is 

“ Old dog at physiology : 

But as n dog th.it tin ns u spit. 

Bestirs himself, .mcl plies Ins feet. 

To mount the wheel, hut all in vain— 

Ilia own weight hi mgs lam down again ” 


THE MUFFLED KNOCKER. 


CIbib* I giief 1 ’tis thy symbol, so mute and clear,. 
Yet it hath a tale to the listening ear, 

Of the nurse’s care, and the curtain’d bed. 

And the baffled healer’s caul ions tread, 

And the midnight lamp, with its fitful light 
Hall screen’d hom the lestless sutterci’s sight; 
Yes, many a sable scene ot woe 
Does that muffled kuocker’s tablet show. 

Pain ' pain l art thou wrestling here with man 
For the broken goul of lus wasted span ? 

Art thou straining the rack on his Btartmg nerve, 
Till lus hrnirst hopes from Iheir anchor swerve ; 
Till burning tears hom lus eye balls flow, 

And Ins manhood yields in a shriek of woe? 
Methmks thy Bcorpion sting 1 trace 
Through the must of that sullen knocker’s face > 


Death ! death 1 do I see thee with weapon dread » 

Art thou laying thy hand on yon cradle bed 1 
The mother is there, with her aleepleas eye, 

She disputeth each step of thy victory ; 

She doth fold the child in her soul's embrace, 

Her prayer is, to be in her idol's place ; 

She hath bared her breast to thine arrow’s sway, 

But thou wilt not be bribed from that babe away. 

Earth ! earth I thou dost stump on that scroll of bliss 
The faithless seal of a trnitor's kiss, 

Where the bridal lamp shone clear and bright, 

And the leet through the maze of her dance was light. 
Thou Inddest the black-iobed weeper kneel, 

And the heavy hearse roll its lumbering wheel • 

And still to the heart that will heed its lore, 

True wisdom doth speak from the muffled door. 

L. H. S. 
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LADY HESTER STANHOPE. 

CHAPTER X. 


Lady IIkster Stanhope, niece of Mr. Pitt, 
left England upon the death of her uncle, and 
travelled over Europe. Young, rich, and beauti¬ 
ful, she was received everywhere with that eager¬ 
ness and warmth of interest which her nobility 
of rank, her fortune, her mind, and her beauty 
would attract towards her. She constantly re¬ 
fused, however, to unite her fate to any of her 
noble admirers, and after passing several years 
in the principal capitals of Europe, she embarked 
with a numerous suite for Constantinople. The 
motives which induced her thus to expatriate 
herself have never been known. Some bate 
attributed them to the death of a young English 
general, who was killed about that period in 
Spain, and whose image was ever presented with 
deep regret to the thought? and affections of 
Lady Hester. Others hate ascribed it to a 
fondness for adventure, which might be supposed 
naturally to exist in a person of so courageous 
and enterprising a character. She spent several 
years at Constantinople, and finally embarked 
for Syria, on hoard an English vessel, which was 
freighted with a great part of her treasures and 
jewellery, and presents of an enormous value. 

A tempest overtook them on the roast of 
Curmnunm, opposite the island of Rhodes, and 
the vessel struck on a sunken rock, some miles 
from the coast. She was m u few minutes beaten 
to pieces, and her valunble treasures sunk m 
the waters. Lady Stanhope was saved with 
difficulty, and was floated on some planks of the 
wreck to a small uninhabited island, where she 
remained four and twenty hours without food or 
succour, till some fishermen of Marmoriza, who 
were searching the wreck, discovered her, and 
conducted her to Rhodes, where she introduced 
herself to the English consul. This sad disastei 
did not alter her resolution. She passed on to 
Malta, and from thence to England. She col¬ 
lected the wrecks of her fortune, and sold part 
of her domains, and having freighted a second 
vessel with treasures and jewelled presents, again 
set sail. This voyage was successful, and she 
disembarked at Latakia, the ancient Laodicca, 
on the coast of Syria, between Tripoli and Alcx- 
andretta. She established herself in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity, made herself perfect in the Arabic 
language, and gathered around her all those per¬ 
sons who could give her information of the dif¬ 
ferent Arab populations, the Duezes and the 
Maronites of the country; and prepared herself 
for journeying into those lenst accessible parts of 
Arabia, Mesopotamia, and the deserts around it. 

When she had thus familiarized herself with 
the language, customs, morals, and manners of 
the country, she formed a .numerous caravan, 
loaded camels with rich presents for the Arab 
tribes, and traveled the whole of Syria. She 


stopped at Jerusalem, Damascus, Aleppo, Kor- 
11 os, Balbec, and Palmyra; and it was at this 
latter station that the wandering Arabs, who bad 
facilitated her approach to, and progress through, 
the ruins, assembled around her tent, to the 
number of four or five thousund, and, won by her 
grace, beauty, and munificence, proclaimed her 
queen of Palmyra, and delivered firmans to her, 
by which it was stipulated that every European 
under her protection might freely visit the ruins of 
Balbec and Palmyra, on engaging to pay down 
one thousand piastres ns tribute money. This 
treaty still exists, and would be faithfully ful¬ 
filled on the part of the Arabs, on positiv e proof 
being given them of the traveller being under the 
protection of Lady Stanhope. 

On returning from Palmyra, she was nearly 
carried off l»j a numerous tribe of Arabs, ene¬ 
mies of those who bail proclaimed her ut Pal¬ 
myra. She was early apprized of the danger by 
one of her own Arabian troop, and owed her 
safety, and that of her caravan, to a forced mid¬ 
night march, and to the swiftness of her steeds, 
who rapidly crossed an incredible space of the 
Desert in twcnty-lour hours. She returned to 
Damascus, where she resided for some months 
under the protection of the pasha, to whose care 
she had been strongly recommended by the 
Porte. 

After a wandering life, spent in all the coun¬ 
tries of the east, Lady Hester Stanhope finally 
.settled herself in an almost inaccessible solitude, 
on one of the mountains of Libanus, near the 
ancient Sidon. The paslm of St. Jean d’Aere, 
Abdalla Pasha, who had a high respect and de¬ 
votion for her, gave up to her the rums of a 
convent and the village of Djlouti, inhabited by 
the Duezes. There she built several houses 
surrounding them by a wall of circumvallatnm, 
similar to the fortifications of the middle ages, 
she there formed, artiiii iully, a delightful garden, 
in the Turkish style, with flowers and fruits, 
arbours of vines, kiosks enriched with sculpture 
and arabesque paintings, running waters in marble 
trenches, and fountains flowing under the shade 
of orange, fig, and lemon trees. There Ludy 
Stanhope lived seveial years, in complete oriental 
luxury, surrounded by a large number of Euro¬ 
pean and Arab dragomans, a numerous suite of 
women and black slaves, and in the midst of 
friendly und political feelings with the Porte, 
with Abdalla Pacha, with the Emir Beschir, the 
particular sovereign of the country, and especially 
with the Arab sheiks of the deserts of Syria and 
Bagdad. 

Her fortune, however, which was still con¬ 
siderable, soon became diminished, and her affairs 
at borne deranged in consequence of her absence; 
and she found herself reduced to an income of 
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from thirty to forty thousand francs, which was 
still sufficient for the support of that rank which 
she maintained. Those persons, however, who 
had accompanied her from Europe either died or 
left her; the friendship of the Arabs, which re¬ 
quires to be constantly kept up, either by presents 
or by dissimulation, began to abate; the reports she 
received from them were less frequent, and Lady 
Hester soon became the isolated being that I 
found her; and it was under these circumstances 
that the heroic temper ot her disposition showed 
itself, and proved all the constancy and resolute¬ 
ness of her spirit. She never thought of retracing 
her steps; she did not give one regret to the 
world or to the past; she did not sink under 
abandonment or misfortune, the perspective of 
old age, or the forgetfulness of tnc living, she 
dwelt alone, where she now still remains, without 
books or journals, without letters from Europe, 
without friends, or even slaves, who were attached 
to her peison; surrounded merely by some 
negresses, some black slave children, and a 
certain number of Arab peasants to take charge 
of her garden and hordes, and to watch over her 
personal safety. It is generally supposed, and the 
icports which I have heard induce me to believe, 
that her supernatural strength of spirit und reso¬ 
lution is shown not only in her general character, 
but in her belief in certain exalted religious 
ideas, wherein the lUummism of Europe is mingled 
with oriental lancies, and more particularly with 
the mystic wonders of astrology. However this 
may he, Lady Stanhope bears a great name in 
the east, and is a great wonder in Europe. Find¬ 
ing myself so near to her, 1 was anxious to see 
her. her dream of solitude and meditation had so 
much apparent sympathy with my own thoughts, 
that I was glad of an opportunity of verifying in 
what our ideas approached to each other. But 
nothing is moie difficult than for an European to 
hi* admitted to her. she refuses all commuiiHtf- 
lion with Eughsli traveller*, with women, and 
even with the members of her own family. I 
therefore had but little hope of being presented 
to her, and I possessed no letter of introduction. 
Knowing, however, that she still kept up some 
distant communications with the Arabs of Pales¬ 
tine and Mesopotamia, and that a recommendation 
from her hand might prove of great use to me 
among these tribes, in iny future pilgiimages, 1 
determined on sending the following letter to her 
by an Arab ;— 

“My Lady, 

“ Like jou, a traveller and a stranger in the 
east, coming but to view the spectacle of nature, 
her rums, and the works of the Almighty, I h ivc 
just arrived in Syria with my family, and I shall 
count as among the most interesting days of my 
journey, the one in which I shall have known 
that woman who is the wonder ol that eastern 
land which I am visiting. 


“ If you *vill receive me, acquaint me with the 
day most convenient to you, and let me know if 
1 am to come alone, or if I may bring with mo 
some of the friends who are accompanying me, 
and who will not attach a less price than myself 
to the honour of being presented to you. 

“ In asking this favour, my lady, do not allow 
your politeness to be constrained in granting to 
me that which is repugnant to your habitudes of 
absolute seclusion. I estimate too much myself 
the price of liberty and the charm of solitude, 
not to understand and respect your refusal. 

“ Accept,” &c. 

I did not wait long for an answer : on the 
following day, at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
the equerry of Lady Stanhope, who was also her 
physician, arrived with an order to accompany 
me to Dyioun, the Residence of this extraordinary 
woman 

We left at four o’clock. 1 was accompanied 
by my friends, a guide, and a servant; wc were 
all mounted on horseback. W r e soon passed 
through a wood of magnificent firs, originally 
planted by the Emir Fakurdin, on a lofty pro¬ 
montory, from which the view exteuded on the 
right over the stormy sea of Syria, and on the 
left over the magnificent valley of Leban,—an 
admirable point of view, wherein the beauties of 
western nature, the vine, the fig-tree, the mul- 
berry-trec, and the pyramidal poplar, were united 
with the slender lofty columns of the eastern 
palm-tree, the leaves of which were thrown by 
the wind like large plumes upon the deep blue 
of the firmament. Some distance on we entered 
into a desert space of red sand, that had accu¬ 
mulated in large and moving waves, like those 
of the sea. There was a strong brffeze, and the 
wind furrowed, ruffled, ai.d fluted the waves of 
sand as it would have furrowed the waves of the 
sea. The sight was a new and a sad one: it was 
like an apparition of the vast and real desert 
that 1 was so soon to traverse. No trace of men 
or animals subsisted on this undulating arena; 
we were guided only by the moanings of the sea 
on the one side, and by the shilling summits of the 
mountains on the other. We soon came upon a 
road, or causeway, strewn with enormous blocks 
of angular-shaped stones. This road, which fol¬ 
lows along the course of the sea even to Egypt, 
conducted us to a ruined house, the remains of 
an old fortified tower, wherein we passed the • 
sombre hours of night, sleeping upon a rush mat, 
and wrapped up in our mantles. When the moon 
arose we remounted our horses. It was one of 
those nights when the heavens are glittering with 
stars, w'hen the most perfect and profound serenity 
appears to rest in the ethereal depths which we 
contemplate from h^re below', but when nature 
around us seems to moan and tremble in fearful 
convulsions. The desolate aspect ol the shore 
for the space of some leagues a*Tried to this pain- 
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ful impression. We had left beliind r us, with the 
twilight, the beautiful shadowy declivities, and 
the rich verdant valleys amid the mountains. We 
afterwards came to a region of hills, covered from 
their base to the summit with black, white, and 
grey stones, the remnants of former earthquakes ; 
whilst on our right and left the sea, which since 
the morning’s dawn had been lifted by a rough 
tempest, rolled in loud and menacing waves, that 
we saw surging from afar, by the shadow which 
they cast before them, and, striking on the shore 
with aloud thunder-shock, threw in white masses 
the boiling spray on to the ridge of wet sands 
along which we were journeying, covering our 
horses’ hoofs, and threatening to entrain us back 
with them. A moon, os brilliant as a winter’s 
sun, threw sufficient light upon the sea to show 
to us its fury, yet with scarcely sufficient ray upon 
our road to assure us of the dangers of our journey. 
We soon afterwards saw the hla/e of a fire spring 
up from the summit of the mountains, mingling 
with the white and sombre mists of morning, and 
throwing over the wide landscape that wan and 
faded light which is neither night nor day, which 
has not the lightness of the one or the serenity of 
the other,—an hour painful alike to the eye and to 
the thoughts, a struggle between two contrary 1 
and opposing principles, of which nature often 
shows the afflicting image, and which oftencr j 
still wc find within the depths of our own heaits. 
At seven in the morning, beneath a burning sun, 
we left Saide, the ancient Sidon, which stretchea I 
out upon the waters like the glorious remembrance i 


of a past dominion; we now descended rough, 
tom, and naked declivities, which, after a while, 
rising from height to height, led us to that soli¬ 
tude for which with our eyes we searched in 
vain. As we advanced and rose over each eleva¬ 
tion, wc discovered a still loftier one before us : 
mountains were chained to mountains, lea\ing 
between each link dry and deep ravines, covered 
w ith large masses of grey and white rock-stones. 
These mountains were completely devoid of 
earth or vegetation; they were but skeleton hills, 
which the winds and the waters have beaten upon 
for ages past. It was not there that I expected to 
find the dwelling-place of a woman who had 
visited the world, and had the whole universe 
before her whereon to choose her home. From 
the summit ot one of these rocks I saw a deeper 
and broader valley, surrounded on all sides by 
mountains of a more majestic, but less sterile 
character. From the middle of this valley the 
mountain of Dyioun arose, like the base of a huge 
tower, surrounded by circular rocky edges, which, 
lessening as they arose, terminated in an espla¬ 
nade of some hundred feet in extent, covered with 
a rich and verdant vegetation. A white wall, 
flanked by a kiosk at one of its angles, enclosed 
this \crdant spot. This was the dwelling of 
Lady Hester. We reached it at noon. It had 
neither the aspect of an European or oriental 
residence, but resembled in its appearance those 
poorer convents of Italy and Spain situated upon 
the summits of the mountains, and belonging to 
the mendicant orders of monks. Epiiqn. 


TEMPERANCE VERSUS INTEMPERANCE. 

AllTICLE TUT: (SECOND. 


But the stock of wonders was not jet ex¬ 
hausted. Returning to the various objects which 
were still awaiting examination on the table, the 
company appeared to be particularly struck with 
the following. The pale, hard, shrunken liver of a 
drunkard; Hogarth’s “Gin Alley;" “An Infal¬ 
lible Receipt," &c. To make a man divulge the 
secrets of his friend, lot him take one glass more 
than Ins wont; to illustrate the doctrine of trans¬ 
migration, let him repeat the dose, and lus soul 
will pass into the body of sonic strange beast; to 
prove the existence of demons, let him repeat 
the dose again, and he will strikingly resemble 
the possessed swine, spoken of in Scripture, and 
* well-nigh deserve, if not actually incur, the same 
fate: a humiliating spectacle; or, Socrates* and 
Catof drunk: a picture of the first drunkard; 

* Hoc ouoqvs virtutum quondam oertamine magnum 
Socrutem, <yo 

They say, in lint too, Socratcg the wise, 

So great in virtue's combats, bare the piize. 

Cor. Qal. el. I. 

t Namdur ct prisci Catonis , 

’Tut Baid, by use of wine repeated 
Old Cato’s virtues oft were heated. 


with the quaint but striking motto, “Satan's 
Triumph; or, the Second Fall of Man," and a 
representation of the contents of the drunkard’s 
glass, as magnified by a moral microscope in the 
.solar light of eternity, exhibiting nothing but a 
glass full of lucid flame, alive with knotted and 
writhing worms, more hateful than the imagin¬ 
ation had ever conceived. 

Two books remained to be noticed. The first 
proved to be a volume of the “ Temperance 
Penny Magazine;” every page of which teemed 
with warnings against intemperance, and with 
encouragements to the opposite virtue. The 
other, to tny great surprise, was an old book 
which I had just been reading,:}: and in the 
margin of which 1 had marked many interesting 
paragraphs. two or three, with the permission of 
the company, I proceeded to read:— 

“ I can no better compare these cups, than to 
watering-pots, that water the garden of vices, 
which come up so thick and fast. * * * 

t The great Evil of Health Drinking; or, a Discourse, 
he. .London . Printed for Jonathan Robinson, at the 
Golden Crow, in St. Paul's Churchyard, 16U4 " 
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The drunkard, devil-like, is a sinner, who cannot 
be content to be wicked alone, but he must needs 
tempt others to the same wickedness also. 

“ Drunkenness is the greatest disgrace a man 
can put upon himself or others. Why shall it 
not be reputed to he as great a dishonour to be 
laid by the heels by this sin, as to be put in the 
stocks or a prison ? Suppose a company of rude 
and impudent servants should combine to abuse 
their master, a person of noble birth, and great 
honour; to that end they should wheedle and 
gull him into a pleasant humour, make him 
very merry, and, when they have levelled him 
down to a familiarity, they take his place, and 
play the master; they then put out one candle, 
and anon another, and then come the grooms and 
footmen, and paw upon him, and at last lay him 
undci the table, or in a meaner place. Thus 
the divine reason is abused by the senses, and 
the inferiors being little better, or rather, in that, 
woise than brutes, make sport with their master. 

“ Again, imagine a noble person to have many 
graceful and useful servants under him, and if 
they be not true and officious to him, it is his 
fault, and not theirs, and this noble person being 
out of humour, he turns one out of his place, 
and then another, until he have left him none to 
1 elp him would it not be a very ignoble action v 
Would lie not, when come to himself, repent, 
and do so no more? Is it not like tins, when 
tlu* noble icason and affections arc dopiavod by 
lust, do serve his senses, and the members of lus 
body, even those that were born with him, 
l-red with him from the very cradle, went to 
school with him, lay m the same bed with 
him, and aie as dear to him, when he is him¬ 
self, as his very eye, hands, and feet; but he 
doth cast them off by the insinuation of wine, 
the eve.-* tail, the hands shake, tlu* legs wave like 
reeds ncjvv pcs, netjue mens satis officnan fa- 
ctunt. And though they are next day taken 
home again, jet, toi aught he knew, they were 
quite gone, never to be seen till the resurrection. 
Jt is a high offenee to our glorious Creator, 
it perverts the eml of our redemption , it 
unmans the man; and is a eontempt of death, 
ibt gtave, and hell itself. If men had any re¬ 
verence for their God, Creator, Saviour, Sane- 
tifici, if any honour for their own nature; if 
any sense of mortality, and of the reference this 
murtal life hath to eternal life, they would never 
leave it thus, throw away their time thus. IIow 
curious are men of their own pictures, of their 
children's faces and shapes, of the monuments of 
their ancestors I how enraged at the violation of 
their daughters! And will you, with your own 
hands, by the ungrateful abuse of plenty, deprive, 
defile, swill, and prostitute yourselves? What, 
il j ou were stripped, by your own servants, of 
your own clothes, and they should put on you 
their liveries or frocks, would you brook it? Yet , 
a gentleman is a gentleman in the meanest garb; | 


but you are not men when you undress or put 
off sobriety.* In a word, it is a great sm , and 
what if the Lord call you away while coimnith.ig 
it?” 

Under the combined influence of this pointed 
appeal, and of the impressive circumstances which 
had preceded it, a series of resolutions, which 
the members had prepared for the occasion, were 
unanimously adopted, binding them forthwith to 
the conscientious observance of the strictest tem¬ 
perance, and to a strenuous endeavour to pro¬ 
mote it in others. And as if to confirm them in 
these noble intentions, letters were rend, either 
from those, or concerning those, who, having for- 
meily numbered among their conipotators, had 
been invited to join them in their pieseut refoim- 
ation. One of these letters was dated fnmi a 
gaol; a second from a poor-house, imploring a 
trifle to enable the wretched vviiiei to gratify his 
thirst for the poisoft which lmd already dragged 
its victim to the edge of the grave, a third im¬ 
ported that the pci son expected to write was at 
pieseut an inmate of a lunatic asjluin ; and a 
fourth, dated from the bed ot death, and signed 
with the palsied hand of death, contained this 
sentence. “ A victim of intemperance, and one 
of your former companions, warns j ou—flee, flee 
from the fatal cup, at the last it bitcih like a 
serpent, and stingeth like an adder. My breast, 
at tins moment, is filled with these coiled and 
gnawing reptiles , my heart is compressed in 
thmr writhing folds ; they have bred within me 
the worm that dicth not. Flee, flee fiom the 
fatal cup.” 

When the meeting was about to break up, I 
took the libci ty of making the following remaiks: 

“ Gentlemen, were an account of the preter¬ 
natural scenes which this room has witnessed to- 
light to he reported, the relation would be con¬ 
sidered an idle tale. But wonderful as are the 
sights winch your eyes have seen, and the sounds 
which your eais have heard, could your senses 
have been adequately opened, you would have 
peieeived greater things than these. The whole 
iitelhgcnt universe is interested in the proceed- 
ngs of this evening. Angels have bent over you, 
a gloat cloud of invisible witnesses have encom¬ 
passed you, God himself has approved and has 

orded your vow in the book of his renicm- 
biume. But though heaven approves, expect 
not to escape the ridicule of earth’. On this sub¬ 
ject allow me to quote a sentence or two from 
the author with whom I have already made you * 
acquainted. Drinking of healths he speaks of 
as a prologue invented by the great enemy to 
ntroducc the tragie scenes of intemperance whieh 
so frequently follow. ‘ And it is most likely to 
deceive nud take, because it hath the face of 
friendship, and the good looks of love and kind¬ 
ness. And he thaf dissents from it looks like 
some odd peevish humourist, an unhewn piece of 
moroseness, that will not fall in ^md tlooe in th ’ 
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square of society, and, therefore, is fitter to live 
by himself, and to keep homo, than to eouie 
abroad. And if the dissent breed an argument, 
the consentcrs clearly carry it by the poll; and 
they that oppose it are judged to wrangle against 
points of honour, civility, breeding, good man¬ 
ners, good nature, yea, innocency, and the re¬ 
ceived custom of all sorts and qualities of well- 
tempered men, men of great virtue and accom¬ 
plishments. How ridiculous doth that odd man 
look that makes not one among them ! as ridicu¬ 
lous as if he wore a high-crowned hat lined and 
faced with scruples, a deep ruff, and a fur gown ; 
as if he were made up of scruples, formality, and 
seriousness.’ This witness is true j and you 
must expect to prove it. So little progress have 
societies like yours made in England, and so little 
has the subject engaged the consideration even 
of what is called the religious world, that you 
will seldom be able to avow* your principles with¬ 


out falling under the suspicions of the company. 
Looks of w'ouder will be exchanged, difficulties 
started, cases supposed. One will deem you an 
enthusiast with an hobby ; another will fear that 
you have a crotchet in your head ; and another 
accuse you of warring against social enjoyment. 
Hut persevere; you have a testimony within, 
and a record on high. Look upon yourselves as 
divinely appointed to the task. You are moral 
heroes, who desene, and will ultimately receive, 
the thanks of the community. The time will 
come when, aw ukmg as from a long and drunken 
dream, the entire people will form a grand, na¬ 
tional Temperance Society. It will he your 
honour to be numbered among its founders.” 

The assembly broke up ; and the members, 
who had never before met without leaving tluir 
humanity behind them, now departed with that 
humanity invested with a kind of divinity. 


THE POWER OF RELIGION IN DEATH! 


“ Wr have heard a great deal of those bril¬ 
liant scintillations of intellect that sometimes 
e.i t a darling lustre round the dymg couch. 
Eloquent orations on this topic have been ad¬ 
dressed to audiences more disposed to swallow 
the nnuvellous than investigate the probable! 
The whole is, in my opinion, an innocent Ro¬ 
mance, calculated to gratify the fcchugs—per¬ 
il jips flatter the pride—ot the living, by throwing 
a halo round the couch of the dead. 

“ Every one knows how prone are the friends 
and spectators of the dying man, to mark each 
evpiession—treasure it up m the liuud—and 
embellish it in the rehearsal. Hut the experi¬ 
ence! phys.eian, and the calm philosophic ob- 


and this depends on the nature and seat of the 
disease. Many maladies destroy life without 
materially disturbing the organ of the mind—the 
brain—till the last hour of existence. Pulmonary 
i onsumption is one of these, and the list is rather 
extensive. In such eases, we frequently observe 
a -.'leiiitv ol mind, a tranquillity, n plat id re¬ 


signation to the will of the Almighty, and even 
a cheerfulness in contemplating the approaching 
< liange. Blit as to any preternatural bja/mg-up 
ol the expiring tiper, at such moments, it is either 
sheer imagination in the by-standers, or a poeti¬ 
cal creation of after-thought. No rational or 
physiological explanation ol the phenomenon has 
been attempted by the historians of these death¬ 
bed illuminations! No, they have left them to 
the easy and convenient solution of t>ujnmafuin/ 
agency, The explanation which I have given is 
founded on physical facts, and with the imr.ii u- 
lous 1 have no concern.’ 

The above is an extract from l)i. James 
Johnson’s recent work, “ The Economy ot Health,” 
and we place it at the head of tins aiticlc, be¬ 
cause if he means by “ the brilliant scintillation •. 
of intellect,” the animated expression ot hope an l 
joy, uttered by many a Christum in the hour ol 
death, we totally deny the as-erlion, that “such 
phenomena arc contrary to nature and experi¬ 
ence ,” and because we think such a statement, 
however true it may be m all the instances which 
have passed under Dr. Johnson's personal obser¬ 
vation, it ought not to go forth to the world that 
the influence ot the Gospel, emphatically the 
religion of immortality, is altogether powerless 
when its consolations are most needed, and 
that those who have maintained the contrary in 
their eloquent orations, ha; e palmed upon their 
hearers as facts the creations of a poetical fancy. 
We doubt not but that there have been exagger¬ 
ated accounts of death-bed'scenes; where, never¬ 
theless, piety has not only sustained, but height¬ 
ened flit* spirit with the glory of mi anticipated 
heaven; and wo regret that things so solemn are 
sometimes produced for the mere purpose of 
effect; yet wc me prepared to show tint it is 
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both agreeable to nature and experience, tht 
Christianity, sincerely embraced, and exerting its 
uncontrolled influence in forming the character, 
should subdue and ameliorate all those considera¬ 
tions which render death really formidable, and 
which invest it with its peculiar terrors; and tlmt 
it should, moreover, inspire the sinking heart witl 
joyful confidence, and animate the quivering lips 
with adoring praise. 

Christianity, indeed, seems to have been con¬ 
structed by its Divine Author with the especial 
view of destroying death, as well as of him that 
hath the power of death, that is—the devil. And 
when the Sou of God left the cross for the throne, 
it was announced in heaven, and proclaimed on 
earth, a*, his distinguishing achievement, entitling 
him to universal and everlasting renown, “ He 
hath abolished death.” 

Christianity supplies nil that knowledge which 
ns a dependent, guilty, and dying creature, is 
necessary to make me happy; it supplies all the 
punciplcs winch, in tlieii direct tendency, raise 
me above the fear, the agony, and the conse¬ 
quences ot death; it furnishes me with super- 
added support in the divine consolations which it 
ever holds in reserve as a cordial lor the fainting 
spirit m the (lying hour. 

In whatever view we contemplate death, Chris¬ 
tianity is its mighty and iufallihle antidote. Is it 
a natiiul evil? it is compensated by an endless 
life. Is it the consequence of the Divine displea¬ 
sureit is mitigated by a revelation of the Divine 
mercy. Is it the penalty of sin? the Gospel 
pioelauns pardon and salvation through the blood 
of atonement. Is it the subject of instinctive 
dread and terror? the Gospel altogetlur change?, 
its charm ter, under its influence it becomes not 
only a conquered loe, hut a most munificent be¬ 
nefactor; it wears a heavenly smile, and instead 
of ngouumg my heart with terror, it gently lulls 
it into a sweet repose Such is the tendency 
ot Christianity, and such, too, is its express 
design. Hut in ordei to this, it must he embraced, 
it must form the character, its doctrines and 
jiiinciplos must he embodied m the life. It 
must, in fact, become religion—a personal dis¬ 
tinction ns well as a doctrinal system. In the 
New Testament, the Gospel is Christianity—m 
the believing heart, it is religion. And in tins 
view how are we to understand it, what does it 
comprehend? The mere connexion which we 
may have with any particular church, or invisible 
form of Christianity, is not of the essence of re¬ 
ligion ; nothing short of the full effect of the 
Gospel upon a human soul can Jit that soul for its 
eternal change. This grand distinction of human 
character implies illumination of mind, renovation 
of heart, and a practical, growing, and habitual 
conformity to the Divine standard, as it regards 
the faith which believes, the hope which antici¬ 
pates, and the operation of both in the whole 
round of divine and human obligation, pronipting 


to a universal and upright obedience. The in¬ 
fluence of ttys religion in death will ho pro¬ 
portioned to its light, its vigour, its spirituality, 
and activity, at the moment when the awful sea¬ 
son arrives. In instances where it has been 
progressive, as the light “ shining more and more 
unto the perfect day," the approach of death 
produces neither alarm nor surprise. “ I have 
waited for thy salvation, O Lord,” was the ex¬ 
clamation of the Patriarch as he bowed his head 
and meekly yielded up the ghost. 

It is not in the power of death even to inter¬ 
rupt the communion of the soul with its God; 
nor suspend for a moment his puternal care and 
all-sufficient consolations. Death forms no break 
in the course, the comfort, the joy, and the 
energy of the Christian life,—that -life which is 
hid with Christ in God. If we take a more 
direct view of the influence of religion in death, 
that which is both consistent with its own ten¬ 
dency, and the nature and constitution of man, 
as sincerely, habitually, and increasingly brought 
under its power, we shall find that it is exerted 
in rendering death the consummating act of 
obedience—not only the last of a series, hut the 
crowning act. *• Lord Jesus, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit.” 

Religion irradiates the last scene with the 
graces, and virtues peculiarly suited to its awful 
solemnity. In death religion has to exert its 
power over a new train of circumstances. Its 
most subtle and dangerous competitors are, in* 
Iced, retiring from the field. Health, and the 
moyaney of the spirits, winch so often invite 
temptation,—the ardour of the passions, which 
hurries us from God,—the pride of life, winch is 
not of the Father,— the allurements of the world, 
which so often fascinate und destroy; all 
these vanish at the approach of (death ; but 
•tilers remain, sufficiently formidable to re¬ 
quire the resisting and subduing power of the 
.nth ot the Gospel. The mind is left to 
•trugglc with bodily pam ; but this is soothed 
>y a peculiar infusion of the spirit of Christ, 
—a spirit of holy resignation to the will of 
Heaven. “O!” said one, a youth aged only 
twenty one years, when conflicting with the last 
enemy. “ when 1 have most pain in my body, I 

e most comfort in my soul. What is all that 
1 have gone through to what Christ suffered ? 
When he, in the extremity of his pain, cried, * I 
li’ust!’ he had none but enemies about him; 
ind tiiey gave him vinegar to driuk ; but when t 
1 am thirsty, every one is contriving the most 
salutary and pleasant draughts for me. I would 
lot change condition with the greatest monarch 
a the world. I do not doubt but that there is 
ive in the bottom of this cup.' It is bitter in 
the mouth , however, for all that, I would not 
go a moment before God’s time is fully come ; 
ind 1 am sure that when all is over, 1 shall adore 
he wisdom and mercy of this di-pcn>itum.” 
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As death is the immediate precursor of judg¬ 
ment, and comes with all the sternness of ar 
officer of justice, it is natural for conscience ti 
take the alarm, and for guilt to put on all its ter¬ 
rors ; but here simplicity of dependence on th- 
infinite merits of Christ, and the assured hop- 
arising out of it—of a personal interest in his 
almighty care and love—interpose to silence con¬ 
science, and to set the soul at perfect rest. Apos¬ 
tles, confessors, and martyrs felt this. “ I know 
whom I have believed,” writes Paul the aged, to 
Timothy, his son in the Lord ; “ I know whom I 
have believed, and am persuaded that he is uble 
to keep that which I have committed to him 
against that day.” Indeed, this firm and unshakei 
reliance on the atoning sacrifice of our Redeemer 
is the great secret of peace, anil happiness, am 
triumph in death. But there is a natural term 
in death, and how is this o\ ercome by religion ? 
The love of Christ, aiul .the manifestation ol 
Christ to the soul in his mediatorial relation*, and 
characters, are its effectual antidote, and lij 
these, through the accompanying grace of the 
Holy Spirit, which is the common privilege of all 
wrho die in the Lord, death 1ms not only been 
conquered, he has been trampled upon with a 
triumphant and exulting disdum. I)r. Johnson 
may regard this as supernatural, and may sneei- 
ingly say, that with the marvellous and the mini 
c ulous he has nothing to do ; but it is surely 
incumbent upon him to avow or to deny that he 
is a Christian. Christians know that, oil the 
assured principles of their religion, this is a phe¬ 
nomenon neither contrary to nature nor experi¬ 
ence. “ Last night,” said an eminent divine in 
the hour of his dissolution, “ I had a clear, fill! 
view of death as the king of terrors , ho.v he 
comes and hurries the poor sinner to the verj 
verge of the precipice of destruction, and then 
pushes him down headlong. But I felt that I 
had nothing to do with that; and I loved to sit 
like an infant at the feet of Christ, who had 
saved me from this fate. Now death was dis¬ 
armed ; all he could do would be to touch me, 
and let my soul loose to go to my Saviour.” lie 
added soon after, “Even now God is in the 
room ; I see him. () how unspeakably glorious 
and lovely does he appear! worthy of ten thou¬ 
sand thousand hearts, if we had them.” Again 
he said, “ It makes my blood run cold to think 
how inexpressibly miserable I should now be 
without religion , to be here, and sec myself 
tottering on the verge of^ destruction,—O, 1 
should be distracted.” 

Another evil natural to death, and which often 
appals the dying sinner, is the darkness in which 
it wraps the soul and enshrouds the future. But 
over the darkness of the shadow of death, religion 
sheds her hallowed and blessed illumination, per¬ 
vading all its deep recesses with the glories of 
an everlasting day. “ O, glory, how delightful 
in contemplation 1” exclaimed a youthful Chris¬ 


tian pilgrim at the moment when she was termi¬ 
nating her earthly course ; “ death is hut a bridge, 
a step, when I look on the Lord of glory on the 
other side. Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly, 
make no long tarrying, O my God.” It is said 
of that most devoted of Missionaries, David 
Brainerd, that, from time to time, at the several 
new symptoms of his dissolution, he was so far 
from being discouraged, that lie seemed to lie 
animated, as being glad at the appearances of 
death’s approach. He often used the epithet 
“glorious,” when speaking of the day of his death, 
calling it, “ that glorious dayand the neaicr 
death approached, the more desirous he seemed 
to be of it. Another Christian, after a lingerng 
illness, and drawing near the borders of I.nmami-rs 
land, being psked how she did, replied, “ Almost 
at home. My precious Bihle! true ev cry tittle ; 
I never thought it could have supported me thui, 
Imt it does. I never thought I could have oi- 
joyed so much. I have not an anxious widi. 
It is heaven already begun ; I am happv a- I 
can be on this side heaven.” Another in the 
agonies of death, remarked, “ Though it be very 
painful, l am persuaded that the longer I staj 
iierc the better it will be for me. What a dunn¬ 
ing thing it will be when I get to heaven f There 
1 shall see my old Christian friends, and many 
saints whom I never saw; Imt it is a glonficd 
Christ that w ill he the heaven of heav ens." Being 
asked what he thought of heaven non, in this 
near view of it, he said, “ Indeed i know not 
iv hat to think of it , the place, the woik, the 
mjoymonts, eveiv thing appears so great, that I 
am lost, I cannot form any distinct conceptions 
about it. All that my soul is engaged m is 
Jhust, vvliat Christ hath redeemed uwj/oin, and 
what he hath red< emed me to. There I can 
reely enlarge ; all the rest I must leave tdl J 
get there.” A few hours before he died lie s,ml. 
My life hath been full of toil nnd pain , Imt I 
in going to an eternity of glory ; I mu within 
.ight of glory. I have a great deal to tell jou, 
f I could but speak. ’ 

All the instances here adduced are will 
uthcnticatcd, and have been taken almost at 
aiuloin from the pages of sanctified biography 
with which the church of Christ is continually 
nstrueting, and, vve should hope, allming the 
orhl from the vanities which cud in vexation of 
pirit. Dr. Johnson, if he please, may smile, and 
ell his readers to discredit statements which, 
icvcrtheless, we know to be true. Here is no 
mbelhshment, no romance ; and wc contend 
.hat these urc the natural results of a thorough 
uovvledgc of Christianity, and a sincere affiance 
n its doctrines and truths ; even as it is natural 
i)r infidelity, profligacy, and vice to impress cci- 
ain evidences of their character and power upon 
those votaries and victims who have been then 
.ealous advocates and miserable dupes. That 
.here are large classes of human beings who live 
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without any distinctly marked character, and 
who die as they live, we are not disposed to 
question; and that Dr. Johnson has seen many 
of these pass without consciousness, without 
cither hope or dread, into the awful presence of 
the eternal Judge, we are as little disposed to 
doubt. But we assure him, sceptical though he 
be, that we have met with more than one medical 
professor who has declared, that he has found 
himself almost in heaven while seated by a dying 
believer. He has witnessed, in a conversation 
Maintained on the part of his friend, with super¬ 
natural energy, the scintillations of animated 
hope, the high pulsations of mental health, the 
involuntary movements of a spirit feeling itself 
free even in the grasp of death. 

And that such cases are not mote frequent, 
that they are not common as the Christian pro¬ 
fession, is to be accounted for on principles that 
establish rather than weaken the claims of Chris¬ 
tianity to be the only inspircr of hope and joy 111 
death. Those instances of apparent failure, where 
the dying scene has presented all that is gloomy 
and comfortless, even though it had been pre¬ 
ceded by a formal and sometimes sincere profes¬ 
sion of the Gospel, may be traced either to an 
imperfect knowledge ot the nature of justifi¬ 
cation, and a wavering reliance upon the merits 
of the Redeemer; to the morbid nature of dis¬ 


ease affecting the mind as well as the body, as 
in the case of Cowper; or to lamentable incon¬ 
sistency in the life, and a consequent irregular 
progress in religion. “ I was called on,” said 
Mr. Cecil, “ to visit a sincere man, but who lias 
been hurried too much with the world. ‘ I have 
no comfort,’ said he; 4 God veils his face from 
me ; every thing around me is dark and uncer¬ 
tain.’ I did not dare to act the flatterer. I 
said, * Let us look faithfully into the state of 
tilings. I should have been surprised if you had 
not felt thus. I believe you to be sincere, your 
state of feeling evinces your sincerity. Had 1 
found you exulting in God, I should have con¬ 
cluded that you were either deceived or a de¬ 
ceiver. For while God acts in his usual order, 
how could you expect to feel otherwise, on the 
approach of death, than you do feel ? You have 
driven hard after the world ; your spirit has been 
absorbed in its cares ? your sentiments, your con¬ 
versation, have been in the spirit of the world ; 
and have you any reason to expect the response 
of conscience and the clear evidence which await 
the man who has walked and lived in close fel¬ 
lowship with God ? You know that wliat I say 
is true.’ His wife interrupted me, stating, * that 
lie had been an excellent man/ ‘ Silence,’ said 
the dying penitent, ‘ it is all true/ ” 


TIIE LEAF. 


In our first number, we have given an intro¬ 
ductory article on the natural history ol a leaf. 
Before no pursue the philosophy ot the sub¬ 
ject, our readers will not be displeased with a 
poetical illustration, ami u theological improve¬ 
ment of it, the one by a universal favourite; the 
other by a highly esteemed member of out so- | 
cicty. 

TIIE FALL OF THE LEAF. 

The flush of the landscape is o’er, 

The brown leaves are shed on the way, 

The dye ot the lone mountain flower 
Grows wan, and betokens deeay ; 

The spring in our valleys is born, 

Like the bud that it fosters, to die, 

Like the transient dews of the morn, 

Or the vapour that melts in the sky. 

All silent the song of the thrush, 

Bewilder’d she cowers m the dale; 

The blackbird sits lone in the bush— 

The fall of the leaf they bewail. 

All nature thus tends to demy, 

And to drop as the leaveB from the tree, 

And man, just the flower of a day, 

How long, long, his winter will be. 

Hogg. 

1 Wo all do fade as a leaf 1 '—Ihai a 
Have you never been struck, reader, by the 
vident resemblance between the various apnear- 
nccs of nature, and the various states of the 


human mind, as well as the successive stages 
of human life? If not, reflect on it, and you 
will find it interesting. We can easily conceive 
lmw the Divine Being ‘might have created a 
perpetual v.uiance between our condition and the 
state of nature around us. When hc*pronounced 
the earth accuised “ for our sakes,” he might 
have aggravated that curse, by surrounding us to 
a pamiul extent with immitigable sameness. lie 
might have i educed the large viuiety of animal 
tubes to the tew which we use for food; and 
have left us no quadruped to please us with its 
gambols—no insect to sport in the summer’s 
sun—no birds to delight us witii their flight and 
their song. He might have taken away all the 
beauty of the landscape, by commanding the hill 
to sink and the valley to rise to a perfect level 
—by sinking the torrent and the rivulet beneath 
the surface of the earth—and by substituting for 
the towering and luxuriant tree nothing but the • 
thorn and the brier. And from this scene he 
might have commanded the moon and the stars 
to withdraw their light, and have permitted the 
sun to look upon it only through a cloud. And 
had the face of nature worn an aspect so dreary, 
he doubtless would have counted himself most 
happy, or rather least miserable, who could have 
secluded himself most effectually from beholding 
it. But so far from being surrounded by such a 
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scene, paradise was not more adapted to man in 
his state of primeval purity, ttfan the present 
condition of nature corresponds with our altered 
circumstances. 

We know not to what extent the fall of man 
affected the original constitution of nature. In 
the poetic eye of Milton, 

« Sky lowered, and, muttering thunder, some tad drope 
Wept at completing of the mortal am 
Original." 

But this, if more than poetically correct, was only 
a presage of approaching revolution. From the 
tenour of the curse, we learn that a material 
change, never to be revoked, immediately follow¬ 
ed. Nor do we know the effects produced by 
the universal deluge, and by other convulsions ot 
nature. But whatever they may have been, we 
find ourselves the passing inhabitants of a woild 
where nature, animate and inanimate, seems to 
sympathize with our lot, to point out oui duties, 
and to remind us of our end. Nature, in this 
light, is only a grand depository of means in¬ 
tended to promote the end of our being. It is a 
temple in winch piety finds herself surrounded 
by a thousand emanations from the Supreme, and 
addressed by a thousand voices of warning and 
encouragement. The poet has drawn from it his 
most pathetic images—the moralist many of his 
best arguments and examples—and the prophet 
some of his most arousing monitions. 

In exemplification of this fact, but without 
pretending to furnish an adequate idea of it, you 
may be reminded of a few of the more obvious 
illustrations of our condition with which nature 
abounds. IIow often is the restlessness of man 
compared to the constant agitation of the ocean; 
and the uncertainty of friendship, and of success 
in life, to the instability of that element. How 
beautifully does the setting of the unclouded sun 
illustrate the closing scene of the Christian’s life ; 
how friendly the calm and twilight of evening 
are to solitude and meditation; and how aptly 
the rage of a storm represents the frequent tur¬ 
bulence of human passions. If life be compared 
to a day, it has its morning, its noon, its even¬ 
ing, find its night; and when compared with the 
year, it has its “ flowering spring,” its “ summer’s 
ardent strength,” its 

“ Sober autumn lading into age ; 

And pale concluding winter comes at last 

And shuts the scene.” 

No subject, however, has been more copiously 
illustrated, by comparisons drawn from nature, 
than the brevity and uncertainty of human life. 
The change continually passing upon every thing 
around us, can scarcely fail to remind even the 
most thoughtless that such, “ in his best estate,” 
is man. But it is an unwelcome subject to the 
majority of mankind, and often remanded, like 
Paul by Felix, until a more convenient Reason 
shall have arrived. It cannot, however, he dis¬ 


missed at present on account of its unseason¬ 
ableness, for scarcely can we walk out without 
being reminded of it by some striking emblem. 
The warmth of summer is gone, and the fresh¬ 
ness of the grass. The tribes of insects have 
gradually disappeared, and those which Provi¬ 
dence instructs to provide for the winter, have 
begun to live on the fruit of their industry. The 
trees have lost the beauty and luxuriance of their 
foliage; for while some of them are already left 
naked to the blast, the leaves which remain on 
the rest have become sere and yellow, and e\ cry 
breath of air diminishes their number. The birds 
are become silent, and the sun leaves us in 
darkness early in the day. Here then is a silent 
but an eloquent appeal to our hearts, and surely 
no one cnif be offended when nature itself be¬ 
comes the instructor. Had we, by any possi¬ 
bility, been ignorant that all the preceding 
generations of men had died, and that the same 
event awaited us, who rould go out and eon- 
template those images of desolation, without 
wondering whether a change would ever take 
place in our condition, answering to this change 
in the aspect of nature > But this is not a sub¬ 
ject of conjecture—we know that it is the lot of 
all, and nature only aims to remind us of it. Wc 
are too much disposed to act as though the winter 
of our life would never eome. But nature addresses 
ns in the tone of warning, and assures us that it 
will; and presents itself as an example. We 
are so far absorbed in the present concerns of 
life, that wc are in extreme danger of forgetting 
what awaits us at the end. But, as if to pre¬ 
vent this fatal inattention, nature dies before our 
eyes. It prospectively celebrates our funeral, 
and while the funeral procession is passing before 
us, the voice of wisdom pronounces in solemn 
accents, “ We all do fade as a leaf.” 

And is it so, reader?—Then act as though 
you believed it. And remember that the portion 
vliich awaits the Christian, when he has faded 
and fallen here, is “an inheritance, inconuptiblc, 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away.” Ills body 
too, like seed deposited in the earth, is eventu¬ 
ally to burst into second life. It is designed to 
wear no earthly form, hut to be “ fashioned like 
unto Christ’s glorious body.” And at the same 
moment a new heaven and a new earth are to 
start into being likewise. Not more certainly 
will the present season give place to another 
spring, than the storms and vicissitudes of time 
will be succeeded by that glorious event. To 
secure that, the Saviour died; and to accelerate 
it, he lives, and reigns, and triumphs. It is that 
to which all the affairs of the universe are hourly 
tending. Then a summer shall flourish which 
hall know no winter; then the verdure shall 
never wither; and the blessed who enjoy it, 
freed from every thing which rendered them 
fading on earth, shall know no change but that of 
advancing “ from glory to glory.” 
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“ VAR VOBIS.’’ • 

14 V« vobis," ye, whose lip doth lave 
So deeply id the sparkling wine, 
Regardless though that passion wave 
Shut from the soul heaven's light divine. 

•* Vse vobis 1”—-heed the trumpet blast, 

Fly, ere the leprous taint is deep, 

Fly 1—ere the hour of hope be past, 

And pitying angels cense to weep. 

* Vie vobi«," ye, who fail to read 

That name which glows where’er ye tread, 
The Alpha of an infant creed, 

The Omega of the sainted dead. 

’Tis written where the penctU'd flowers 
Their tablet to the desert show, 

And where the mountain’s rocky towers 
Frown darkly on the vale below: 

• “ W oe unto you ” 


Where roll the wondrous orbs on high, 

In glorious order strong and fair, 

In every letter of the sky 
That midnight graves,—’tis there—’tis there 1 
It gleams on Ocean’s wrinkled brow, 

And m the shell that gems its shore, 

And where the solemn forests bow 
“ V«e vobis," ye, who scorn the lore. 

V* vobis," all who trust in earth, 

Who lean on reeds that pierce the breast, 
Who toss the bubble-oup of mirth, 

Or grasp ambition’s lightning-crest, 

Who early rise and late take rest, 

In mammon's mine the care-worn slave, 

Who find each phantom race unblest, 

Yet shrink reluctant from the grave. 

L. H. SlOOURUKY. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 


The ingenuity displayed by these interesting 
creatures, in accomplishing objects which they at 
any time require, is truly admirable. They are 
in themselves a fine study, and discover art in 
nature beyond what intellect and science have 
ever taught to the sons and daughters of reason¬ 
ing humanity. “ I have often observed," says a 
gentleman who has paid considerable attention 
to entomology, and especially to the habits of 
spiders, “ the peculiar manner in which the little 
annual throws his web across from one object to 
another, through empty space. There are two 
ways in which it is principally done ; the one is 
to fasten the end of the thread to an angle of a 
fence, or any other object similarly situated, and 
then to proceed along until it reaches an oppo¬ 
site angle, taking the precaution of keeping it 
from coming in contact with any of its parts, by 
projecting one of its posterior limbs, through the 
claw of which the thread is made to glide, m such 
a manner as to be kept nearly an inch from the 
wall. After having reached a situation suitable 
to its purpose, the slack of the web is speedily 
taken in, and the end firmly secured as before. 
This acts as the basis-line from which the others 
are extended in various directions. The second 
mode is, for the spider to ascend some eminence, 
aiul then, by elevating the abdomen, rapidly to 
dart out threads, so extremely fine as almost to 
elude the observation of the spectator, until they 
reach some neighbouring object, along which it 
then, with unusual speed, pursues its course, at 
the same time spinning out u much stronger line, 
and one far thicker in its dimensions. 

“ With the view of deciding the question, how- 
spiders contrive to extend lines which are often 
many feet in length, across inaccessible openings, 
we are indebted to the Rev. Mr. Kirby for the 
following experiments ; for the idea of which he 


refers to the writings of Mr. Knight, who informs 
us, that if a spider be placed upon an upright 
stick, having its bottom immersed in watci, it 
will, after trying in vain all modes of escape, d.ut 
out numerous fine threads, so light as to float in 
the air, some one of which, attaching itself to a 
neighbouring object, furnishes a bridge for escape, 
lie says further,—‘ I accordingly placed the large 
garden spider upon a stick about a foot long, 
placed upright in a vessel containing water. After 
fastening its thread (as all spiders do befou* they 
move) at the top of the stick, it crept down the 
side until it felt the water with its fore feet, 
which seem to serve as antenna?; it then imme¬ 
diately swung itself from the stick, which was 
slightly bent, and climbed up the thread to the 
top; this it repealed perhaps a score of times, 
sometimes creeping down a different part of the 
stick, but more frequently down the very side it 
had so often traversed in vain. Wearied with 
this sameness in its operations, I left the room 
for some hours. On my return 1 win, surprised 
to find my prisoner escaped, and not a little 
pleased to discover, on further examination, a 
thread extended from the top of the stick to a 
cabinet seven or eight inches distant, which thread 
had doubtless served as its bridge. Eager to 
witness the process by which the line was con¬ 
structed, I replaced the spider in its former posi¬ 
tion. After frequently creeping down, and mount¬ 
ing up again, as before, at length it let itself 
drop from the top of the stick, not, as before, by 
a single thread, but by two, each distant from the 
other about the twelfth of an inch, guided, as 
usual, by one of its hind feet, and one apparently 
smaller than the other. When it had suffered 
itself to descend nearly to the surface of the 
wuter it stopped short, find, by some means which 
I could not distinctly see, broke off, close to the 
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Spinners, the smallest thread, which, still adhering 
by the other end to the top of the stick, floated 
in the air, and was so light os to be carried about 
by the slightest breath. On approaching a pen¬ 
cil to the loose end of this line it did not adhere 
from mere contact; I therefore twisted it once 
or twice round the pencil, and drew it tight. The 
spider, who had previously climbed to the to( 
of the stick, immediately pulled at it with one of 
his feet, and finding it sufficiently tense, crept 
along it, strengthening it, as it proceeded, by 
another thread, and thus reached the pencil.’ 

“ A writei in the Journal de Physique asserts, 
on actual observation, that he saw a small spider, 
which ,be had forced to suspend itself by its 
thread from the point of a feather, shoot out ob¬ 
liquely, in opposite directions, other smaller 
threads, which attached themselves, in the still 
air of a room, without any influence of the wind 
to the objects towards vvhit-h they were directed. 
He therefore infers, that spiders have the powci 
of shooting out threads, and directing them at 
pleasure towards a determined point,-judging of 
the distance and position of the object by some 
sense of which we are ignorant. Whereupon, 
Mr. Kirby remarks, that he once witnessed some¬ 
thing like this maiuruvrc in the male of a small 
garden spider (Aranea reticulata). ‘ It was 
standing midway on a long perpendicular fixed 
thread, and an appearance caught my eye of 
what seemed to be an emission of thread lioni 
its projected spinners. I theiefore moved mj 
arm in the direction in which they apparently 
proceeded ; and, as I suspected, a floating tin end 
attached itself to my coat, along which thcspidci 
crept.’ Another authority is from an article con¬ 
tained in the tiansaetions of the Linneuii Society, 
in which its able writer states, that ‘having pro¬ 
cured a sifiall brandling twig, I fixed it upright 
in an earthen vessel containing water, its base 
being immersed in the liquid; and upon it 1 
placed several of the spiders which produce gov 
saincr. Whenever the insects thus circumstanced 
were exposed to a current of air, cither naturally 
or artificially produced, they directly turned the 
thorax towards the quarter whence it came, even 
when it w as so slight as scarcely to he percepti¬ 
ble ; and elevating the abdomen, they emitted 
from their spinners n small portion of glutinous 
matter, which was instantly carried out in a line, 
consisting of four finer ones, with a velocity equal, 
or nearly so, to that with which the air moved, 
as was apparent from observations made on the 
motion of detached lines similarly exposed. The 
spiders, in the next place, carefully ascertaining 
whether their lines had become firmly attached 
to any object or not, by pulling at them with the 
first pair of legs ; and if the result was satisfac¬ 
tory, after tightening them sufficiently, they made 
them fast to the twigs; <,hen discharging from 
their spinners, which they applied to the spot 
where they stood, a little more of their liquid 


gum, and committing themselves to those bridges 
of their own constructing, they passed over them 
in safety, drawing a second line after them, ns a 
security in case the first gave way, and so ef¬ 
fected their escape.’ 

M l shall now conclude this communication 
with a brief description of the whole process, 
which I had an excellent opportunity of witness¬ 
ing a few mornings shire, even whilst the above 
letter was still in iny possession. It was accom¬ 
plished by one of the larger species of hunting 
spiders, that are so commonly met with along 
the walls and palings of our gardens during the 
more genial seasons of the year. When first 
observed, it had taken its station upon a superior 
corner of a piece of joist, about four inches 
square, and, winch projected three feet and a half 
beyond the building to which it was attached. 
Its abdomen was elevated in the air, and it was 
apparently, with great industry, spinning out its 
web, no doubt with the intention of reaching the 
nearest object to Ins position, which proved to 
lie a plum-tree, situated nearly four feet distant. 
Tins web was so exceedingly fine, that a con¬ 
siderable time elapsed ere I could readily discern 
it floating most gracefully in long undulations 
upon the light morning air. In a short time I 
observed that it had become entangled in one of 
the smaller branches of the tree, which the spider 
almost instantaneously discovered, and after once 
or twice tugging at the line with iti anterior feet, 
irtlei to ascertain that it was sufficiently secure, 
it suddenly, and with gre.it force, launched out 
upon its aerial voyage, but not, however, before 
it had taken the pieeaiition of firmly ccineutiug 
an additional and much .stronger thread to the 
point from whence it started. The utility of this 
measure soon became very' apparent, for it had 
scarcely proceeded a few inches on this slender 
bridge, before the light thread suddenly disunited 
Irom the weight alone, when the spider was lett 
freely swinging to and fro by the larger line 1 , 
three or foui inches beneath the joist, otherwise 
icrfectly fu*e from injury. It soon, however, 
legalned its former position, and, with an industry 
hilly equal, was soon again employed m a pro- 
ess in every respect precisely similar to that 
which preceded. Once again, however, it was 
destiny to meet the same result, but the 
third attempt proved perfectly successful, and, 
with a rapid motion, I soon beheld it reach the 
desired position. The object of tins spider in 
changing its situation was, unquestionably, for the 
purpose of procuring with more facility its ordi- 
iary food , for I beheld, in great numbers, a 
small species of mvxca rapidly traversing several 
'ranches of the plum-tree, and particularly that 
one upon which it had landed. Upon continuing 
ny observations of this hunter, 1 was highly 
amused to see the cat-like caution with which it 
stole along the opposite side of the branch to¬ 
wards a position where several of these insects 
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were assembled, quietly regaling themselves upon 
a portion of the gum which had exuded from the 
tree; sometimes running for a short distance 
with uncommon speed, then resting for some 
moments, as if for reflection, and so alternately 
moving onward until it came within several inches 
of the intended spot; it now proceeded with 
much greater care, occasionally pausing, and 
slowly projecting its head around the branch, ns 
if to ascertain its true approximation. At length, 
after approaching within a few inches to where 


the flies appeared, it gradually stole to the upper 
surface of the branch, and then became perfectly 
motionless; and so it continued for some mo¬ 
ments, as if to select a victim from among their 
number, and for the purpose of making a more 
sure and deadly aim. The favourable moment 
having now occurred, it all at once, and with a 
motion almost as rapid as the light, sprung 
through the air immediately upon one of the flies, 
and soon bore it away triumphantly to some 
secluded recess among the leaves.” E. 


HOME. 


O it OMR, my loved borne! welcome thou to my henrt, | 
In childhood, in youth, 1 have loved thee, 

While reluctant uud slow from thy tlucsliold I part, 

I return with the speed of the swift-footed halt; 

Of my wandering soul thou the resting-place ait; 

Ju soriow, in joy, 1 have proved thee. 

Other climes may be light, other scenes may he fair, 
With d< light J may gaze ori them evei ; 

Rut Ol none with my long-chcnsh'd home can com¬ 
pare, 


My earliest joy, and my earliest care ; 

I may roam o’er the earth, but my heart will be there, 
No distance that union can sever. 

The bright lamp of day hath sunk low in the west, 
Hut shall rise ugain glpriouB to-inorrow : 

So the heart that’s afflicted again shall find rest 
Jly the smiles of contentment and virtue caress’d, 
Again with the home of its soul shall be bless’d, 

No more to feel sighing and sorrow. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Bon Mot. —A country gentleman of the name of 
Pepper, had been several times thrown from a spirited 
young horse, and was one day relating the circum¬ 
stance to lim friend Lord N., at the same tunc obsciv- 
mg that he lmd never given his horse u name. “ 1 
think,” replied Lord N., “you should call lum Pep- 
pci-castor. 

A i’i kv nFTiiND titk Sri NFf },—In flic “ Conversa¬ 
tion* and Recoiled ions of Coleudge” we have (he fol¬ 
lowing intci Chting facts, lllustiutive of the honour and 
honesty who li sometimes distinguish the conduttoisuf 
the periodical press —“ Clarkson (the moi.il vftHiu-en- 
gim.oi giant with one idea,) had recently published lus 
book, uud being m a veiy i in table bt.iti u! nuud, lus 
wife expressed great fe.us of the effect of any seme 
review in the then state of his feelings. I wiote to 
Jeffrey, and expressed to liuu my opinion of thcriuclfy 
of any censure being passed upon the woik as a com¬ 
position. In return I had a very polite letter, ex¬ 
pressing a wibli that 1 should leview it. 1 did so , but 
when the Review was published, iu place of some just 
cub>giurns due to Mi. Pitt, and which I stated were 
upon the best authority, (in fact they were from Tom 
Clukson himself,) was substituted some abuse and 
detraction Yet Chirk son expressed hnusclf gratilied 
and satisfied with the effect of the review, and would 
riot allow me to expose the tiausaetion. Again, 
Jeffrey had said to me that it was hopeless to peisnadc 
men to prefer Hooker and Jeremy Tuylor to Johnson 
and Gibbon. I wrote bun two letters, or two sheets, 
detailing at great length my opinions. This he never 
acknowledged; hut in an early number of the Review, 
lie inserted it at length, and udded ut the conclusion, 
as his own words, to tins effect:—‘We have been 
anxious to be clear on this subject, as much has been 
said on this matter by men who evidently do not under¬ 
stand it. Such are Wordsworth, Southey, Coleiuduk, 
tnd Miss Baillie/" 

' Polly Lkiton.—“ My longest visits,” says Count 

Scgur, “ were paid to a very Bilent old man, who very 
rurely uncovered his thoughts, and never his hetql ; 


Ins gravity, his monosyllables, proved sufficiently at 
our first meeting that he was a Quaker; notwithstand¬ 
ing I must own, that, in spite of my esteem for his 
virtue, oui first interview would ha\c been our last, but 
that, on a sudden, a door opened, and a being entered 
the parlour, who seemed to he a nymph rathei than u 
mere woman; I never saw one who united so much 
elegance to so much propriety of appearance. It was 
Polly Leiton, the daughter of my giuve Quaker. Her 
dress was as white as herself, whilst the ample muslir 
of her neckerchief, and the envious cambrics of her 
rap, s< aiccly allowed me to see her light-coloured hair; 
in short, the simple adorning of this pious maiden 
vainly endeavoured to couccal the finest form and the 
most engaging featuies. Her eyes appeared to re¬ 
flect, as in two murors, the sweetness of a pure and 
tender soul. She received us with a degiee of con¬ 
fiding ingenuousness that charmed me , and the lan¬ 
guage of thee and thou, which her Beet prescribes, 
gave to our new acquaintance an air of old friendship. 

1 doubt whether the finest work of art could ever 
eclipse this the finest work of nature, (le chef-d’oeuvre 
de la nature,) as the Prince de Broglio called her. 
In our conversation she surprised me by the randour 
and originality of her questions. 4 Thou hast, of 
course,’ said she, * neither wife nor children in 
Europe, as thou hast quitted thy country, and art 
come to such a distance m order to carry on the hate¬ 
ful trade of war/ ‘But it is for your Bakes/ 1 re¬ 
plied, ‘ that 1 have left all that is dear to me, and it 
is to defend your liberties that I come to fight against 
the English/ ‘The English/ answered she, ‘have 
done thee no harm; and what does our freedom signify 
to thee 7 One ought never to meddle with other peo¬ 
ple’s affairs, except it be to settle them amicably, and 
to prevent the shedding of blood/ ‘ But my king," 

1 rejoined, * has commanded me hither, to bear his 
arms against your enemies and his own.’ 'Well, 
then/ said she, ' thy king has commanded thee to do 
what is unjust and inhuman, and tb&t is contrary to 
the commandments of thy Maker. Thou shouldest 
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obey thy God, and disobey thy kiqg; for his kingly 
power is only given him to save, and not destroy. I 
am very sure that thy wife, if she have a good heart, 
is of my opinion.' What could I say in answer to 
this angel ; for, in truth, 1 was tempted to believe her 
one. It is very certain, that had 1 not been married 
and happy, whilst defending the liberty of America, 1 
should have lost mine to Polly Leiton. The impres¬ 
sion made on roe by a charming young woman was of 
so different a nature to that which I had experienced 
in the brilliant whirlpool of the world, that, for a 
while, she banished from my mind all ideas of con¬ 
certs, balls, and entertainments.” 

Sir It. Phillips.— Sir Richard Phillips, the, bib- 
liopolist, who, at the beginning of the present century 
was equally the patron and the terror of authors by 
profession, the envy of his brethren, and the laughing¬ 
stock of the city, is thus noticed by Coleridge — 

“ Phillips left Nottingham, where he had just estab¬ 
lished himself, at an early age. lie afterwards kept a 
hosiery shop m St. Paul’s, and sold the 1 Magazine' 
(the Monthly) at the back, lie used to boast that he 
could do more by puffing than all the other booksellers. 
It is certain that lie was afeicat annoyance to them 
at one time. He had a host of writers in his pay, 
whom, howevei, he never letainod. A gioss flatterer, 
I recollect hem mg him address some fulsome compli¬ 
ments to Dr. Rcddoes, to which the Doctor appeared 
to listen with patience. lie was, after a perorutiou of 
ten minutes’ duration, told by the Doctor that he wus 
wrong in his chronology. 

41 ‘ Not right in my chronology s ' said the surprised 
bookseller; ‘what has chronology to do with the 
matter ’’ 

14 4 Only this—that, so far back as the year 1540, 
this kind of complimentary insult had become obso¬ 
lete 1' 

“ The knight said no more, but decamped at once. 

“ Once, when in an abstruse argument with Mrs. 
llarbauld on the Berkleian controversy, she exclaimed, 
4 Mr. Coleridge 1 Mr. Coleridge P The knight was 
present. No sooner did he hear iny name mentioned 
than he came up to ray chair, and after making several 
obsequious obeisances, expressed hiB regret that he, 
should have been half an hour m the company of so 
great a man without being aware of Iub good fortune ; 
adding shortly afterwards, 4 1 would have given nine 
guineas a sheet for his conversation during the last 
hour and a half” This, too, at a time wlieu 1 had nut 
been at all publicly known more than a month. He 
avowed indeed, afterwards, that he nevci feared 
offending by flattery, being convinced that, for one man 
who was offended, ninety-nine were pleased with that 
which, if presented to others, they would have deemed 
nauseating and disgusting.”— Letters, Jyc. f rol. it. 

India Rubber Carpets. —Dr. Jones, of Mobile, 
in a letter to professor Silliraan, says, “ Having some 
India rubber varnish left, which was prepared for ano¬ 
ther purpose, the thought occurred to me of trying it 
as a covering to a carpet, after the .following manner. 
A piece of canvass was stretched and covered with a 
thin coat of glue, (corn-meal size will probably answer 
best,) over this was laid a sheet or two of common 
brown paper, or newspaper, and another coat of glue 
added, over which was laid a pattern of house-papering, 
with rich figures. After the body of the carpet was 
thus prepared, a very thin touch of glue was earned 
over the face of the paper, to prevent the India rubber 


varnish from tarnishing the beautiful colours of the 
paper. After this was dried, one or two coats, as may 
be desired, of India rubber varnish, were applied, 
which, when dried, formed a surface smooth as polished 
glass, through which the variegated colours of the 
paper appeared with undiminished, if not with in¬ 
creased lustre. This carpet is quite durable, and is 
impenetrable to water or grease of any description; 
when soiled it may be washed, like a smooth piece of 
marble or wood. If gold or silver leaf forms the laRt 
coat, instead of papering, and the varnish is then ap¬ 
plied, nothing can exceed the splendid richness of the 
carpet, which gives the floor the appearance of being 
burnished with gold or silver. 

Metaphysics. —A Scotch blacksmith gave the fol¬ 
lowing definition of metaphysics*— 44 Twa foulk dis- 
puten thegither, he that’s listemn disna ken what he 
that’s speakin means; and he that's Bpeakin disna ken 
what he means liimscl,—that’s metaphysics.” 

INSCRIPTION FOR A CHIMNEY-I10ARD. 

Here lie entombed 
the ashes, eai thly parts, ami remains, 
of a bnght and aspiring genius, 
who, in Ins youth, 
discovered some sparks 
of a brilliant and volatile nature; 
hut was, m maturity, 
of a sternly and grateful disposition, 
mid diffusing benevolence. 

Though nuturall} of a waiin temper, 
and easily stirred up, 
yet was he a sliming example 
of fencnl and mucscrved beiugnitv. 

For though he might have been 
the most dangetous and dreudful 
of enemies, 

lie was the best and kindest 
of friends. 

Nor did he e\ei look cool 
even upon his foes ; 
though Ins fondest miliums 
too often turned their backs upon him. 

O, undeserving and invidious times ! 

when aueli lllusti ious examples 
are thus wantonly nude light of,— 
such splendid vutnes 
thus biiRcly blown upon. 

Though rather the promoter of a cheerful glass m others, 
and somewhat given to smoking, 
yet he was never seen in liquor, 
which was his utmost ahhorietice. 
raking, which nuns most constitutions, 
was far from spoiling his, 

though it often threw bun into inflammutoiy disorder, 
llis days, which were short, 
were ended by a gentle and gradual decay ; 
his substance wasted and stlength consumed. 

A temporal period waB put to his finite existence, 
by his being seized with a cold 
in one of the wanton days 
of the fatal month of May. 

His loss and cheering influence 
is often and feelingly lamented 
by his friends, 

who erected this monument in memory 
of his endearing virtues. 
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A SCOTTISH SABBATH. 


It does not seem doubtful, or rather, we may 
say, it is absolutely certain, that the foundation of 
all idolatry, be it of how degrading and revolting 
a character it may, is what is called “natural 
religion,"—the breathing of the finite created 
spirit after the infinite spiritual God—the “ law 
of the mind," as Paul expresses it. In all 
heathen countries, where any advance has been 
made in civilization and the arts, designing 
men have used every effort to turn this principle 
into the instrument of their own purposes. 
The rudest of all people which have been 
introduced to our notice in modejn times, the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Australia, had no tem¬ 
ple, no idol, no consecrated substance, or sacred 
place. Their memories did not reach further 
back than the preceding generation; but still, 
when they were asked whither their fathers had 
gone, they pointed upward to the sky in dumb 
though solemn veneration. The red Indians of 
North America, still a rude and ignorant people, 
but for more intellectual than the native Austra¬ 
lians, worshipped “the Great Spiritand,although 
some of them had symbolic objects, as for in¬ 
stance the “ stone” of the Oneidas, yet these 
were national rather than idolatrous; and “ the 
Great Spirit” was worshipped by them in the 
same manner as by those who bad no symbolic 
substance, 

The whole tenour of human history shows, that 
it is only after considerable advances have been 
made in the arts of life, and when certain indivi¬ 
duals of the human race have begun to ply their 
arts of turning the great body of the people to 
their own advantage in the way of gain, of glory, 
or of both, that the temple has been built, and 
the idol fashioned. Something more gorgeous 
and imposing than the people are usually accus¬ 
tomed to, something which can attract and 
captivate the senses. To give the “ law in the 
members” the victory over the “law of the 
mind ” is what has all along been required, and 
is still required, for producing this effect. What 
and how much may be necessary, depends of 
course upon the condition of the people. A 
queen of savages is delighted with a glass bead; 
a European queen cares for nothing less costly 
than a diamond, and not much for that, unless it 
is of considerable size and price. 

It is the same in the case of those idolatries, 
in which those w’ho have a personal worldly in¬ 
terest in so doing, go about to transfer to the 
temple and the idol that worship and veneration 
which the spontaneous feeling of even the rudest 
mind would give to God only. Any one who is 
conversant with the history of nations, will easily 
perceive that there is no exception to this. A 
rude stone, smeared over with rod ochre, is a god 
[No. 5. Feb. I, 1837.— 2d.] Vol. i. 


to the simple Hindi!; and a few stones built up 
under the shade of a tree, and daubed over with 
lime, is a temple. If tasteless magnificence is 
the character of the people, then the shapeless 
idol is loaded with precious metals and costly 
stones, and clothed with robes of great price; 
while the size of the temple, and not the sym¬ 
metry, is the quality upon which its claim to 
the veneration of the people is rested. The idols 
of the Mexicans and Peruvians Were costly in 
their ornaments, but hideous in their forms ; the 
temples of the same people were vast in their 
dimensions, but destitute of every pretension to 
elegance. These have gone the way which all 
idols, whether heathen or pretended Christian, 
must go some day ot other; but there are still 
analogous cases in some parts of the East. The 
polished Greeks and the luxurious Romans re¬ 
quired idols and temples of a different character; 
and we still admire the remains of the one, and 
the ruins of the other, as among the choicest pro¬ 
ductions of human taste and skill. In all the 
varieties, however, the object has been the same 
—to take the senses captive by the material dis¬ 
play, and thus withdraw the longing of the mind 
from the invisible God, who, to be worshipped at 
all, must be worshipped in spirit. 

Some may suppose that these remarks have 
nothing to do with any Christian observance, and 
especially with “ A Scottish Sabbath.” The fact 
is, however, so much at variance with this sup¬ 
position, that, without some such means as we 
have stated, it is impossible to judge rightly of 
Christian worship, or duly to appreciate the 
peculiarities of the “ Scottish Sabbath!” 

Mankind are in precisely the same condition 
at their birth, in a land of the purest and most 
enlightened Christianity, as they are in one of the 
most benighted savagism ; and if a child, imme¬ 
diately on its birth, were to be transported from 
the one to the other, it would not fail to grow 
up in all the habits and customs of the country 
to which it was taken. Mental qualities and 
mental acquirements are not in the slightest 
degree hereditary, though there are bodily qua¬ 
lities transmissible, especially from the mother, 
that appear to fit the body, much better in some 
caseB than in others, for being the informant of 
the mind from without, and its servant in the 
execution of its purposes. 

It follows, as a necessary consequence of this, 
that those upon whom the religion of the Gospel 
has not yet come in its power, but who are 
merely mocking the true God in his temple, 
stand in jeopardy of being carried away by the 
pomp of a highly ornamented church and an im¬ 
posing ritual, so as to mistake the'exhibition and 
the observance for the essentials of religion ; and 
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theieby turn, at least virtually, the Christiai 
i church into a heathen temple. Hfence, the more 
' f simple the service, the more conducive it must 
be to the interests of true religion. Splendid 
* cathedrals, titled ministers, pompous ceremonies, 
> and pealing organs, have really nothing to do 
with the “ still small voice” which calls to those 
’ who are without Christ, “ what dost thou here ?” 
/ The Lord is not iu the great wind, the earth- 
, quake, or the fire, at the present time, any more 
than in the days of Elijah the Tishbite. The 
voice of religious instruction to the ear must be 
an audible voice ; and the less it is drowned or 
disturbed by other sounds, it will do its office the 
better j but the voice which reaches the inner 
man—the immortal spirit—“ iu demonstration of 
1 the spirit and with power,” is, if the expression 
may be allowed, a silent voice, in so far as any or 
all of the senses are concerned. If the spirit is 
to be instructed, the senses must be still the 
while. All the observances of the Scottish 
church are more simple than those of any other 
church having the name of “ Established ” or 
*'National.” The beneficial effects of this are 
visible in many things, but perhaps not more in 
any than in the Scottish Sabbath. 

It is perhaps us well that the name “Sab¬ 
bath ” has not been used as the common name 
of the first day of the week, or hebdomadal com¬ 
memoration of the resurrection of the Saviour. 
“Sunday” (the sun’s day) has been retained, 
and it was used by the Pagans long before their 
conversion to Christianity. In London Sunday 
is any thing but a Sabbath-day of rest, upon 
which, as is duly set forth on the tablet at the 
legal side of the altar in every episcopal church, 
“ thou sh&lt not do any work, thou nor thy son, 
nor thy daughter, thy man-servant, nor thy maid¬ 
servant, nor thy cattle, nor the stranger that is 
within thy gates.” Any one who compares this 
with what iB really done in London on the Sun¬ 
day, would very naturally conclude that it is set 
up in the churches in derision of the sacred 
volume, and defiance of the almighty Lawgiver. 
Those who have been a Sunday in London, and 
have used their eyes, requiro no additional evi¬ 
dence on this subject; and those who have not 
may find ample proofs in the notes to the clear 
and practical, and, as we may say, manly sermon 
delivered by the Rev. John Harris, of Epsom, 
before the Loudon City Mission, Dec. 6th, 1886. 

London is, of course, much worse in this re- 
spoct than the rural districts, because the greater 
the multitudes the more abundant is the follow- 
ing of tiiat multitude to do evil. But still we 1 
are not aware of any district in England in which j 
Sunday is hallowed as a Sabbath. The cattle 
rest nowhere, in the largest sense of the word; 
the servants, and even the labourers who live in 
their own cottages, very seldom. Even a Sun¬ 
day dress, different from the common working 
clothes of the week, is rare among the English 


rustics. Many, no doubt, go to church In a 
clean smock frock ; but there are also many .who 
loiter about the fields, hedges, and alehouses, in 
the same dirty and self-neglected style as so 
many of the labourers do in the purlieus of Lon¬ 
don. Fiscal regulations do not appear to have 
the least influence upon this, for they have be£n 
much multiplied of late ; and the increased neg¬ 
lect of the Sabbath has increased still faster. 
Such being the case, it is pretty obvious that 
parliamentary interference would be just as un¬ 
availing. Both the evil and its cure, if cure it 
admits of, lie in quite another direction, in which 
it is not our present object to follow them. 

In Scotland the case is different, though fiscal 
regulations on the subject are comparatively few 
there. The people of Scotland are certainly not 
better at the time of their birtb, for morals are 
not more hereditary than knowledge. The per¬ 
son who offends in Scotland is, also, generally, a 
worse character than he who offends to the same 
extent in England, because he breaks a stronger 
chain of examples. In the towns of Scotland 
the first day of the week is less of Sabbath than 
it is in the country, though more bo than In an 
English town of the same size and class ; but the 
contrast should be taken in the country districts^ 
which are, in the great bulk of their population, 
free from the influence of the towns. Hence 
re shall take such a district. 

The church is a very simple structure, often 
without tower or spire, but generally with a small 
belfry, though sometimes the bell is suspended 
on a post, or in a tree. The church is usually 
in a beautiful situation, more especially if it is 
an old one j it is almost invariably in a clump of 
treeB, and very often on a gently-swelling knoll, 
near the bank of a clear rivulet, which, when 
favourable for such a purpose, often also turns a 
mill. Such a church is really a very pleasing 
object to a feeling mind j and though it has not 
been consecrated by any formal rite, it is hallowed 
to the people as well for being the scene of their 
religious instruction, as from the fact that the 
bones of their fathers ore deposited in the little 
Teen mounds around. We know not what in¬ 
fluence the hearing of the word of God, sur- 
■ounded by the bones of their ancestors, and 
he fact of meditating among the tombs during 
the interval between the morning and the even¬ 
ing service, may have upon the rustic youths of 
Scotland; but these things must have some in- 
uencc, and it cannot be bad. There are me¬ 
morials there . 

“ With uncouth rhyme* and ahapeleaa aculpture decked 

and besides “ holy texts,” there are other moni- 
ors 

“ To tench the rustic moralist to die." 

Often may then be seen some ancient man, 
hoary with age, and bent with toil, who yet has 
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the tingfe of health and the Hites of contentment 
and hope upon his faoe, separating from his com¬ 
panions, and pacing slowly toward the grassy 
turf which covers the remains of the partner of 
the years of his prime, and haply some of the 
pledges of their simple attachment, as ifj in 
the impressive language of Dr. Watts, he had 
gone alone to 

View die ground 
Where he mint ihortly lie.” 

It may, it will happen, that spring this silent 
survey the eye will fill, the curved body bend 
more lowly upon its staff, and the sod shall be 
watered with tears at the recollection of days 


that are gODQ; but the pang is momentary, for 
the'consolations of true religion are inseparable 
from his mind,—“ graven with an iron pen and 
lead in the rock for ever.* Hie glance upward 
says, more forcibly than if the words were spoken, 
—* I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that 
he shall stand at the latter day upon the earth: 
and though after my skin worms destroy this 
body, yet in my flesh shall I see God* Thus 
having breathed his hope, he joins his companions, 
and the “ in-ringing * bell begins to tinkle. 

Such a parish is delightful all the week, but 
the Sabbath and its services are the choice por¬ 
tion, and to them we shall briefly advert in a 
second chapter. 


THE TEE-TOTALERS. 

“ When the devil sees that he cannot stop and a bustle at the fdwer end of the rooms, with 


the coach, he jumps on the box, and takes the 
reins, in the hope of overturning it* Such 
appears to be his policy in relation to temper¬ 
ance societies. Of the existence of such societies 
our readers are doubtless aware. For our own 
parts, we not only admit their necessity, we ad¬ 
mire and advocate them, and believe that they 
have already effected much good. We cannot 
but grieve, therefore, at the martyrdom they are 
enduring, especially in some parts of America, at 
the hands of misguided friends, who have even 
banished the use of wine from the sacred ordi¬ 
nance of the Lord’s Sapper, and seriously depre¬ 
cate the growth of the vine. It is, we suppose, 
with the intention of placing such pernicious 
excesses in their proper light that an esteemed 
correspondent sends us the following account of 
a Scientific Tee-Total Meeting, recently held at 
the “ Water-Butt Rooms* Well-street,Rainville, 
county Maine. 

On entering we found the room crowded with 
(what ou any other occasion we should have 
called) ardent spirits. Among a number of ap¬ 
propriate symbolic decorations, two flags, sus¬ 
pended over the chair, were particularly conspi¬ 
cuous ; the one, apparently burning with flames, 
in the midst of which the black letters ALCOHOL, 
were made to writhe about like so many tor¬ 
tured imps; the motto, A'burning shame: the 
other, with the sign of Aquarius, the water-bearer, 
apparently pouring a refreshing stream On the 
head of the venerable chairman, P. Drinkwater, 
Esq.i with the motto. Water for ever. 

The chairman, on rising, congratulated the 
meeting on the favourable auspices under wliich 
they met. The very elements, he remarked, 
seemed to smile on their object, it having been 
raining in torrents all day. (Hear, hear.) This, 
doubtless, accounted for the presence of so many 
friends. He earnestly hoped that no one present 
was so inconsistent as to UBe an umbrella, or to 
weai any waterproof article of dress. (Cheers; | 


cries of, Turn him out.) The disorder was occa¬ 
sioned by the timely discovery of a daring in- 
truderactually Wearing a Macintosh cloak. Order 
having been restored by his instant expulsion, the 
venerable chairman continued :—Your dripping 
appearance proves that you do not. For his own 
part, he was happy to say, that he had been the 
honoured instrument of buying up and destroying 
no fe wer than thirteen umbrellas, and six waterproof 
hats, that blessed day. (Cheers.) Would that 
he possessed the requisite authority, he would as 
cordially issue an order for the demolition of all 
such vile innovations, as for the destruction of so 
many mad dogs. And this, by the way, re¬ 
minded him of hydrophobia—-(Hear, hear)—the 
most unnatural, the most monstrous of all mon¬ 
strous diseases. Hate water 1 (Here the meet¬ 
ing was sensibly affected.) Ungraceful man! 
This came of alcohol. Was hydrophobia ever 
heard of before alcohol came into use ? Had any 
one ever heard of a member of the Teo-Total 
Society dying of hydrophobia ? He challenged 
the world to produce an instance. It was his 
firm belief that hydrophobia was nothing else 
than demoniacal possession. And hence, as if 
in spite, it had of late, as was to be expedled, 
greatly increased; for what were they but an 
anti-hydrophobia association ? 

He must apologize for his length and warmth; 
but abstinence was a subject on which temper¬ 
ance was a sin. Nothing but his deep sense of 
the importance of the object could have brought 
him out that evening; for he found that us life 
advanced infirmities increased. His inflrmitv, 
however, called for gratitude rather than com¬ 
plaint j for it was, and he was proud to own it, 
an aqueous humour. This reminded him that at 
the last meeting he had been asked two impor¬ 
tant questions; 1st, what disease was to be most 
deprecated next to hydrophobia ?. He had now 
no hesitation in replying, diabetes. And, 2nd, 
which is the most desirable for the termination 
. *2 
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of life ? He must be, unworthy of the post he 
had the honour to fill in that scftiety, if he did 
not boldly reply the dropsy. (Loud cheering.) 

On the chairman resuming his seat, a murmur 
went round that the rain had ceased, which 
threw a momentary damp on the assembly; till 
the secretary, having read the minutes of the last 
meeting, proceeded to congratulate the society 
on the rapid progress their views were making. 
Ten wine-cellars and four breweries had been 
shut up, several public fountains opened, and 
more than five wells drained completely dry. If 
this did not show the public feeling he knew not 
what could. (Cheers.) He would read to them 
the following letters, just come to hand, in the 
contents of which ho was sure they would take 
the deepest interest. The first was dated from 
“ Tee-total Hall, and ran thus:— 

“ My dear Sia, 

“ It is our privilege to live kmidst the light of the 
19th century, and the liberty of America. What 
were the boasted discoveries of a Newton, com¬ 
pared with the discoveries and principles of the 
Tee-totalers ? Let us act worthy of the name. 
I wish to live only to honour it. But of this you 
shall yourself judge. I have quite destroyed 
the new grapery, root and branch ; though it 
occasioned, among some of the members of my 
family, what I may well call a vinous fermenta¬ 
tion. You remember the walk that leads from 
the high road up to my house—you will be de¬ 
lighted to hear that I have erected an iron frame 
to span the entrance, like a gallows ; from which 
a bottle, marked alcohol, is seen hanging in ter- 
rorem. My only fear is, that the vile thing sus¬ 
pended may injure the reputation of the gallows. 
It is with no small pleasure—perhaps I might be 
excused for saying pnde —that I can at length 
announce tfie completion of an invaluable little 
instrument, to be called the alcoholometer; which 
can be easily carried about, and constantly em¬ 
ployed to detect the presence and determine the 
quantity of alcohol in any given substance. For 
my part, I am quite horrified to think what I 
have been ignorantly eating and drinking ; for, on 
applying the detector yesterday to thirty different 
articles of food, judge my dismay at discovering 
the presence of alcohol in no less than twenty-nine. 

1 know not now what 1 should do with out it. 

“ My little thermometer project succeeds won¬ 
derfully ; the mercury never rising, now, above 
temperate , even in the hottest season : this is a 
great desideratum for a Tee-totaler. But I 
must conclude. This day is to be devoted to a 
delicate investigation. The wise Pythagoras 
says, A fabis abstineto —“ abstain from beans 
and 1 am detennined to see whether the vulgar 
interpretation of the admonition—that his dis- 
riples should abstain from election matters, in 
which beans were used for voteR—be the right 
one; or whether, a9 I shrewdly suspect, he 
alludeB to the presence of the accursed alcohol in 


beans. If my suspicion prove correct, I Bhall 
have my bean-fields immediately ploughed up. 

« Yours, in the great cause, 

“J. Waterspout." 

The other letter is dated from “ Abstinence 
House and contains the reason of the writer’s 
absence from the meeting s— 

“ My dear Sir, 

“ Nothing less than a serious domestic calamity 
could keep me from the meeting of this day. 
Tiie calamity is this. Ever since the appalling 
statements of our excellent chairman, at our last 
meeting, on the subject of * spontaneous com¬ 
bustion,’ I have been living in the hourly appre¬ 
hension of witnessing such ail event in my elderly 
and, generally speaking, amiable maiden sister, 
whom nothing can induce to give up her long 
established habit of a glass a day. But on my 
venturing, in the most delicate manner, to allude 
to the dreadful possibility, an explosion took 
place, of the temper I mean, which can bo ac¬ 
counted for only by the presence in her system 
of large quantities of the gases of which alcohol 
is composed. However, determined to take every 
precaution, I have kept several vessels of water 
tear me, night and day. Last night I was sud¬ 
denly awoke by a shriek, proceeding, as 1 thought, 
from my sister’s room ; and, starting to my feet, 

I felt assured that I perceived a disagreeable 
scent of burning. Bursting open the door, I 
entered what appeared to me to bo a room full 
of smoke, and continued to discharge vessel after 
vessel on my beloved sister, whose screams only 
confirmed my worst fears. Imagine my asto¬ 
nishment then at finding, when the vessels were 
emptied, and my strength exhausted, that no 
combustion had taken place, but that it bad all 
•iginated in a fearful dream. The drenched 
condition of my poor sister required immediate 
attention ; and on medical aid being obtained, 
she proved to be in circumstances of consider¬ 
able danger. 

“ Yours, &c. devoted to Tee-totalism, 

* Z. Rainy." 

Several new members were enrolled, among 
whom the large family of the Pumps, all public 
characters, were conspicuous. 

Valuable presents 'of books were laid on the 
table ; among which we observed Pamphilius 
Herilachus Be Nat. Aquarum : and Crato Be 
Abstinentia. 

The chairman then called on Dr. Sangrado to 
bring up the remainder of his report on alcohol. 
The former part, containing an account of the 
component parts of alcohol, the mode of per¬ 
forming the analysis, and the quantity of abso¬ 
lute alcohol in mixtures of alcohol and water of 
different densities, had been read at a preceding 
meeting. In conclusion, Dr. S. now demon¬ 
strated, to the consternation of many of the 
udience, first, the presence of alcohol in sugarj 
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secondly, the fact that alcohol has great affinity 
for, and readily mixes with water ; thirdly, the 
extreme difficulty of separating them; and, 
fourthly, the power of alcohol to dissolve the 
resins, &c.; and added, that all bodies with which 
alcohol readily combined were now very properly 
called alcoates. He concluded with a prophecy 
that the time was not far distant when mankind 
would be divided into no other than the two 
great classes of alcoates and anti-alcoates. The 
prediction was received with loud applause. 

On the adoption of this report, the chairman 
threw out several valuable remarks. It was, he 
said, a well-known fact, as Dr. S. had stated, that 
alcohol was capaffie of dissolving the strongest 
reason. (Here Dr. S. had to correct the amiable 
chairman, by stating, that his paper^eferred, not 
to the human reason, but to resinous matter .) 
The chairman, with that tact for turning every 
thing to account by which he is so much distin¬ 
guished, assured the meeting that there was 
little or no difference between the two, and 
suggested a vote of condemnation against sugar. 
This was carried nem. con. 


Dr. S. ro£? again to announce another im¬ 
portant discovery—the presence of alcohol in 
bread; adding, that he had lately read of a baker 
in the old country actually publishing in his 
shop-window, “ Bread sold here, with the gin in 
it.” This discovery of the demon in bread occa¬ 
sioned considerable demur; which ended by a 
proposition that the subject stand over till the 
next meeting. 

After several able speeohes, and much in¬ 
teresting conversation, the following subjects, 
allotted to various members, were announced 
for the ensuing meeting:—Mr. A. to report on 
the advantages of using the old clepsydra :, or 
water-clocks; Mr. M. to report concerning tho 
ancient sect of the abstments , and the origin and 
meaning of the phrase Bottle Imp ; and Dr. 8. 
to communicate the result of his experiments as 
to the comparative strengths of different waters, 
and whether treble X water is not too powerful 
for ordinary use, and might not bo advantageously 
diluted and reduced. 

The next two meetings to be held on the 1st 
of April and St. Swithin’s day. 


DESIGN OF 

It was the custom of the remotest antiquity 
for every individual to act ns his own priest in 
sacrifices offered for himself. Cam and Abel 
offered each his own oblation. In sacrifices de¬ 
signed for the family, the father was entitled to 
officiate as its priest; a right which we observe 
Noah and Job respectively exercised. In suc¬ 
ceeding times, when sacrifices were presented for 
communities consisting of various families, the 
prince of each community performed the public 
services. Tlius Melchizedce was both a king 
and priest, and was invested with a priesthood 
such as never distinguished any but Christ him¬ 
self. 

After the departure of the Israelites from 
Egypt, the priesthood was separated from the 
sovereignty and transferred to Aaron and his 
posterity, by the express command of God, who 
performed all the functions peculiar to that office. 

“ Them,” says Moses, “ the Lord thy God hath 
chosen, to minister unto him, and to bless in the 
name of the Lord." 

Whatever opinion may be adopted respecting 
the origin of sacrifices, there can be no question 
of the fact, that they were appointed by God 
under the Mosaic dispensation. They were both 
numerous and specific, and it is therefore of 
great importance to ascertain their general de- 
sign. 

Some have considered the Hebrew ritual as an 
imitation of the forms and ceremonies practised 
in Egypt, a condescension to the prejudices con¬ 
tracted by the Israelites in that country. But 
this is improbable; for there is no one ceremony 


SACRIFICES. 

or usage but may be proved to have been used 
by Abraham or Moses, or by sonic of the wor¬ 
shippers of the true God, earlier than by any of 
the heathen nations. 

Without attempting to enumerate the various 
kinds of saciifices, it may be affirmed in general 
that they were typical, and types of Christ; that 
is.Hhey prefigured the fact of his personal sacri¬ 
fice, and exhibited the nature and design of it. 
In the epistle to the Hebrews, the hofy of holies 
in the tabernacle is compared with the highest 
heaven, and the high-priest of the Jews with 
Jesus Christ; and their sacrifices, especially 
those offered on the day of expiation, with the 
great sacrifice of Christ, as shadowing types with 
antitypes, as earthly things with those which are 
heavenly. Hence, some particular rites were 
appointed in relation to the principal victims, to 
represent some principal circumstances in the 
sacrifice of Christ. 

A “ type ” is a symbol of something future ; 
what is prefigured is the “ antitype.” A type is 
prepared and designed by God to represent the 
antitype, which constitutes the distinction be- ' 
tween a type and a simile. Many things are 
compared to others which were not made for 
the purpose of representing them. In comparing 
the two, the antitype supersedes the type, so that, 
riicnever it comes, there is no longer any use for 
the type. The efficacy of the type is nothing 
more than the symbolical representative wliieh 
it contained. 

All the Jewish victims may be regarded as 
,ypes of the sacriflceof Christ. The Apostle Paul 
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tacitly compares all the different kinds of victims atonement, the Hebrews, in obedienoe to the 
with the one sacrifice of Christ, as types with the Divine command, transferred the tine of the peo- 
aptitype. “ Wherefore, when ho coraeth into the pie, in a symbolical representation, to the goat 
world, he saith, Sacrifice and offering thou would- that was to be led away into the wilderness j and 
est not, but a body hast thou prepared me; in the animal itself was considered as pommuaioat- 
burnt-offerings and sacrifices for sin thou hast ing defilement to the person who led him away, 
had no pleasure. Then said 1, Lo, I come (in The rite consisted in the imposition of the high- 
the volume of the book it is written of me,) to do priest's hands, as representative of the people, 
thy will, O God. Above when he said, Sacrifice upon the head of the goat, accompanied with 
and offering and burnt-offerings and offering for confession of sins. The same rites and the same 


sin thou wouldest not, neither hadst pleasure 
therein; which are offered by the law; then 
said he, Lo, I come to do thy will, O God. He 
taketh away the first, that he may establish the 
second. By the which will we are sanctified 
through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ 
once for all.” Hcb. x. 5—10. No reasonable 
doubt can be entertained that those victims, whose 
carcasses were to be burnt without the camp, 
>vere types of Christ, and that in a more eminent 
degree than the rest. For, besides their un¬ 
blemished perfection, in which they prefigured 
Christ in common with the rest, all these victims 
were piacular, as was his sacrifice. And they 
the more eminently typified his sacrifice by the 
very circumstance of their being commanded to 
be burnt without the camp. “The bodies of 
those beasts whose blood is brought into the 
sanctuary by the high-pricst for sin, are burned 
without the camp. Wherefore Jesus also, that 
he might sanctify the people with his own blood, 
suffered without the camp ” There would be no 
force in the argument respecting the place where 
it was requisite Christ should suffer death, unless 
all the victims whose blood was to be carried 
into the sanctuary had typified his sacrifice. 

Our Lord himself taught that the sacrifices of 
the Jews t were typical or prefigurative of his 
sufferings. “ These are the words which I spake 
unto you, while I was yet with you, that all 
things must be fulfilled, which were written in 
the law of Moses, and in the prophets, and in 
the psalms, concerning me. Then opened he 
their understanding, that they might understand 
the Scriptures, and said unto them. Thus it is 
written, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and 
to rise from the dead the third day.” Luke xxiv. 
44—46. If the sacrifices of the law were typical, 
this reference to the law of Moses, as evidence 
for the necessity of his Bufferings, was appropriate 
and forcible; if not, it was wholly irrelevant. 

The Jewish sacrifices were also vicarious, as 
well as typical; and typical more especially in 
this respect. Vicarious punishment is an evil 
inflicted on one being to expiate the guilt of 
another, with a view to Bave the transgressor 
himself from punishment. Tbe punishment in¬ 
flicted on the substitute may either be of the same 
kind, or different from that which the offender 
merited. It is common with the Bacred writers 
to speak of sin as a defilement, and hence to 
expiate is to purify. On the solemn day of 


efficacy belonged to the victims whose blood was 
carried into the sanctuary, and whose bodies were 
carried without the camp. There could not be 
a more evident instance of vicarious punishment 
than for the sins of the offerefc first to be trans- 
ferred, by a symbolical rite, to the victims about 
to be slaiu, &nd then to be immediately expiated 
by the blood of those victims to which they had 
been transferred. And the law declared “ it is 
the blood that maketh an atonement for the 
soul.” We must observe also, that the blood was 
not only Bhed, but M presented to God.” It was 
thus signified that the life of the victim was sur¬ 
rendered to God os the price of expiation, and 
to obtain favour for the transgressor; and hence 
we see on what principle vicarious punishment 
was sustained by Christ, “ who gave his life,” as 
t is declared, “ a ransom for us.” 

It has been said that the transference of sins 
could never be real, but only figurative. True; 
but the figure had a meaning, which was, that 
:he victims were substituted for the offenders, 
ind expiated the sins for which they were sacri¬ 
ficed. 

The right by which punishment for sin is in« 
dieted on a substitute, rests either on the sove¬ 
reignty of the party who punishes, or the consent 
>f him who is punished, united with sovereignty. 
The former was the case in the Jewish sacrifices, 
,he latter in that of Christ. The law may be 
satisfied either by an offender suffering the 
unishment of his own sin, or by a substitute 
who sustains the punishment of another’s sin. 
The substitute Buffers not the precise penalty of 
.hq law, which can be inflicted only on the offender 
limself, but a punishment which secures the same 
nd—the restoration and preservation of the au¬ 
thority of the violated law. The efficacy of personal 
luffering must arise from its being equivalent to 
the crime ; but that of a vicarious kind, from the 
acceptance of the substitution on the part of 
"rod, and from the willingness, purity, dignity, 
and merit of the substitute. 

All these considerations are applicable to the 
sacrifice of Christ, which therefore the Jewish 
sacrifices prefigured. He sustained the character 
of a real high-prieBt; and in that character offered 
up himself as a real sacrifice. Hie apostle runs 
On exact parallel in proof of his priesthood be¬ 
tween him and the Jewish priests, in being taken 
from among their brethren, in the appointment 
toother gifts and sacrifices, in being subject to 
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infirmity and suffering, and other points. And, 
then, with regard to the offering itself; without 
a sacrifice there could not be a priest; and what 
was the sacrifice ? 44 Who needeth not daily, as 
those high-priests, to offer up sacrifice, first for his 
own sins, and then for the people's : for this he 
did once, when he offered up himself.” Every 
part of our Saviour’s proceedings with regard to 
his sufferings show they were voluntary j and his 
very words, ‘'for their sates I sanctify myself,”is 
equivalent to saying, “ I offer myself to be slain 
as a piacular victim.” Having been sacrificed on 
the cross, he ascended to heaven, and entered 
the holy of holies as our High-priest, as well as 
the Lamb slain; precisely as the high-priest of the 
Jews carried the blood of the victims into the 
innermost sanctuary of the temple, as a sign of 
their precious sacrifice, and sprinkled it towards 
the mercy-seat. 

The whole argument of the apostle, in the 
book of the Hebrews, proceeds on an “ assumed 
similarity and correspondence in the nature and 
objects of the Jewish priesthood and that of 
Christ.” Now it has been shown that the Jewish 
sacrifices were a necessary consideration of for¬ 
giveness, and a means of obtaining it. It follows, 
therefore, that as the death of Christ is spoken of 
in language applied to the Jewish sacrifices, it is 
the great consideration for the forgiveness of 
sin, and the long-predicted and perfectly and 
only efficacious means of obtaining it. In con¬ 
formity with these views, a few out of numerous 
passages of holy writ may be cited, which, if they 
do not proclaim a real atonement for sin, can have 
no meaning whatever, and must necessarily mis¬ 
lead us. It might also be remarked, that if the 
Jewish sacrifices were not typical, they were 
manifestly absurd, and there was the pomp of 
ceremony without the reality of worship. 44 He 
was numbered with the transgressors, and he bare 
the sin of many.” 44 The Lord hath laid on him 
the iniquity of us all.” “ He was wounded for 
our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniqui¬ 
ties, the chastisement of our peace was upon him, 
and by his stripes we are healed.” “ Thou shalt 
make his soul an offering for sin.” “ Messiah 
shall be cut off, but not for lumself." “ The Son 
of man came to give his life a ransom for many.” 
“ For this i3 my blood of the New Testament, 


whioh is sh*d tor many, tor the remission of sins.” 
“ Behold the Lamb of God, that taketh away the 
sins of the world.” 44 Whom God hath set forth 
to be a propitiation through faith in his blood, to 
declare his righteousness for the remission of sins 
that are past* M When we were without strength, 
in dQe time Christ died for the ungodly.” 44 Even 
Christ our passover was sacrificed for us.” “ Who 
gave himself for our sins.” “ Now once in the 
end of the world hath he put away sin by the 
sacrifice of himself” 44 Who his own self bare 
our sins in his own body on the tree.” “ Thou 
wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God by thy 
blood." 

Some theologians represent our Lord as an 
example and martyr only. It is not denied that 
he was both, but he was more—he was a sacrifice 
for sin. Do the passages quoted represent him as 
an example and martyr only, or chiefly ? Obviously 
not. They ascribd merit to his blood—efficacy 
to his death—and a redeeming power to his self- 
immolation. They connect the fact of his death 
with the typical sacrifices of the Jews and the 
remission of sin. What absurdity would there 
be in the frequent and fervent appeals of apostles, 
and how dissimilar to all they declare respecting 
others, if he be viewed as a martyr only 1 What 
can they in this case mean by “ coming to him,” 
44 believing on him,” “ trusting in him,” commit¬ 
ting thy soul to him,” and other similar ex¬ 
pressions? What can be meant by curses 
denounced upon those who do not come to him— 
by the assurance that 44 he that believeth hath 
life,” and the contrary ? How would this sound 
with reference to Paul, Peter, John, or Stephen ? 
It iB needless to urge the inquiry. Such an 
application of terms would be manifestly an 
abuse of language—a trial of credulity, and a 
falsification of Scripture. If Christ were not a 
sacrifice, he was not a Saviour, and ye are yet in 
your sins. Then there is no hope on earth—no 
redemption from the grave—no pardon for sin— 
no peace with God—no blessedness in heaven! 
Then had the Jewish economy no meaning, and 
the Christian no truth. Then is the Bible a book 
of history or morals ; we have no better religion 
than the wisdom of men has devised; and he 
who rejects the Cross may, if he please*, receive 
the crescent. X. 


GEMS, AND GEM ENGRAVING. 


Gbhs.—T hese minor sculptures of antiquity 
form, in many of the museums and collections of 
the learned and the wise, very beautiful and per¬ 
fect specimens of what the French so poetically 
term the bijouterie of sculpture. Many an antique 
gem is the key to a Btore of mythological or 
historical illustration, or the first link of a chain 
of poetical associations, and, as such, is gazed 
on, and read, and felt, by the man of classical 


taste, in a manner of which none but he can form 
an adequate conception. It may be the portrait 
of a Pericles, an Aristides, a Leonidas, a Cato, a 
Cicero ; or it may elucidate an Eleusis, a Mara¬ 
thon, or a Pharsalia ; or it may, in the lineaments 
of a Sappho or a Pindar, wake in the imagination 
a beautiful paradises of music and imagery, and, 
like the magic touches of the masters of song, 
spread before us a feast of rapturous and illusive 
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enchantment. This may be elucidated by two 
references, equally beautiful and often quoted; 
the one where Shakspcare brings “the sweet 
south ” to “ breathe upon the bank of violets ; r 
the other where the divine and glorious Milton, 
that minstrel of the lost Paradise, speaks of those 
who sail 

“ Beyond the Cape of Hope- 

Sabean odours, from tho spicy shore 

Of Arahy the blessed.” 

Such quotations as these, and numerous others 
which could be named, diffuse a beautiful imagery 
over our household words and thoughts, and shed 
the glorious calm of starry dreams over the soli¬ 
tude of our midnight slumbers. 

The importance of sculptured gems to the in¬ 
vestigation of some of the mystic histories of a 
renowned antiquity ; to the artist and amateur, 
as assisting further in the development of the 
same ; and to the cultivation of that natural and 
elevating indulgence which, in the solemn and 
overshadowing hours of reverential thought, we 
feci when gating on the features of the mighty 
and departed dead, is sufficient at once to pro¬ 
claim them as objects of delightful and attentive 
study. Gems illustrate the mystic attributes and 
tales of mythology, the costumes of antiquity, the 
delightful romances and fictions of the poets, the 
characteristics of the earlier tongues and lan¬ 
guages of the ancient nations, the great eras of 
historic actions and events, and the early origin, 
progress, and increased perfection of the fine arts 
in the remote and shadowy ages of the past In 
support of these assertions, it will be sufficient 
to refer to the circumstance, that the full coun¬ 
tenances and linear profiles of Virgil and Mare¬ 
nas, of Cicero and Alexander, are known to us 
but by the impressions we have received of them 
from sculptifred gems. Again, the Venus of 
Praxiteles, the head of the Phidian Minerva, the 
Apoxyoinenos of Polycletus, those glories and 
triumphs of the ancient art of statuary, are to be 
found in our day only minutely and faintly sha¬ 
dowed forth in miniature resemblance upon gems; 
and the restorations of the Venus de Medici and 
the Laocoon have been made only and entirely 
from gems. They offer to the reflecting mind 
a vast and endless treasure of the brilliant 
thoughts and buried wisdom, the forgotten skill 
and the vanished beauty of a past era and epoch, 
when the mind and the form of man had, in the 
days of the venerable and antique philosophy of 
Greece and Rome, reached the nearest summit 
on the Parnassian hill of perfection. 

But if we extend the range of our inquiries 
still further into this singular and delightful branch 
of art, we shall find that the first use to which 
the discovery of gem-engraving was applied was 
to the sculpture of signets, and that this came 
from the common fountain-source and origin of 
all the find arts—India. Sfgnets of lapis-lazuli 1 
and emerald, bearing Sanscrit and other verna- j 


cular inscriptions of that land, have been found, 
bearing evidence of an olden antiquity beyond 
all ages of record. From India the natural trans¬ 
mitted Btream of the fine arts was to Egypt; 
and the national museums and collections in 
England, as well as those of private individuals, 
artists, and amateurs, abound with cameos and 
intaglios bearing hieroglyphic inscriptions, figures 
of Isis, Osiris, the lotus, and the crocodile, together 
with the entire and endless array of symbolic 
Egyptian mythology, wrought upon jaspers, eme¬ 
ralds, basalts, blood-stones, and turquoises. Even 
at this early period of the historic eras of man¬ 
kind, it will be thus seen that the mechanical 
skill of sculpture and engraving attained a very 
high degree of excellence and perfection. In 
the times of .the ancient Israelites, we find this 
same skill in the fine arts in full exercise. The 
stones composing the breastplate of the high- 
priest of the Jews were each engraved with the 
name and title of one of the twelve tribes of the 
land, and of those stones one was a diamond. 

The Etruscans, that remote and fragmentary 
nation, of whose existence but little is known 
to us, save but from the classic and beautiful 
fragments of their arts,—but who, on the faith of 
those fragments, must take a high and glorious 
rank amongst the polished and classical nations 
of the olden world,—have enriched and beautified 
many of our national collections with gems of a 
peculiar compound style of sculpture. Their 
general shape is somewhat similar, in its outline 
and appearance, to the Egyptian, that of the 
scarabeus more particularly; and even in those 
gems where the shape and style vary, the scara¬ 
beus is frequently found engraven. The subjects 
which they represent are chiefly Greek, but of 
the more antique history of that land,—the war 
of the chieftains at Thebes, Pelcus devoting his 
hair, Tydeus after bathing, Theseus imprisoned 
by Pluto, Perseus with Medusa’s head, Capaneus 
struck by lightning before Thebes, and Hercules 
bearing the tripod ; these, and others which em¬ 
body the early mythological histories of the 
Grecian deities, have been among the finest 
sculptures on the Etruscan gems. From this 
nation we find that the art of gem-engraving 
passed to the Greeks, who cherished and culti¬ 
vated it amoug the arts which they had made 
their own ; and in a short time, by their energy 
and perseverance, brought it to its highest sum¬ 
mit of perfection. In due process of tiine the 
genius of the Greeks, which has left to us the 
remnants and fragments of so many wonders 
in the larger sculpture, became displayed with 
scarcely less power and beauty in those more 
minute and miniature works of art. So truly has 
this been proved, that it may be asserted as an 
axiom in the artistical history of Greece, that 
had the fame of the statues of Greece perished, 
the fame of her arts might have been as well and 
as nobly sustained by the exquisite beauty and 
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sculpture of her gems. The era of that school 
whose followers more particularly excelled in the 
art of gem-engraving maybe divided into three 
separate and distinct periods. From the time of 
Theodorus the Samian, who was the sculptor o 
the celebrated emerald Polycrates, to the period 
including the reign and victories of Alexander 
d Jreat, may be considered the first period ; 
.mm the reign of Alexander to that of Augustus, 
the second; and from the time of Augustus to 
the fall of the empire may be considered the 
third and last period. 

The characteristics which particularly distin 
guish the Greek gems, are those of delicate grace 
and stern vigour ; the auxiliaries and adornments 
are composed in a fine classical spirit; the em¬ 
blems and attributes exhibit a care und accuracy 
of delineation and composition, which implies an 
extraordinary degree of historical and mythologi¬ 
cal information in the class of artists to whom 
the delicate workmanship of these sculptures was 
intrusted, and who may be considered to have 
been but as slaves during the long period of 
years in which the art which they possessed was 
known and practised. The Greek gems gene¬ 
rally exhibit the figure nude ; the Roman gems 
displayed the figure draped; the former were 
chiefly intaglios, and exhibited tlic finest work¬ 
manship ; and where cameos were produced they 
were generally inferior in form, delineation, and 
sculpture. 

The great number of these gems, which were 
sculptured whilst the art was in the rich fresh¬ 
ness of its youth and glory, compared with the 
actual small number which have come down to 
us in modern times, cannot but afford the melan¬ 
choly proof that a vast number of these beautiful 
works of art must have perished ; but with this 
sorrowing reflection we may mingle the happy 
reminiscence that many of these gems have reached 
us, whose delicate beauty and superiority of de¬ 
sign and sculpture make the glory of the cabinets 
in which they are enshrined. Of this character 
are— 

The Alexander and Olympias, a cameo in the 
Vatican, which was formerly in the Odescalchi 
collection, and is a work of remarkable size and 
beauty. 

Bacchus and Ariadne in a chariot drawn by 
centaurs, the apotheosis of Germanicus, Agrip¬ 
pina and Germanicus, Ulysses, Tiberius, Hadrian, 
Antiudus ; all in the royal collection at Paris. 

The apotheosis of Augustus, in two lines of 
figures, with Livia as Rome, and her family, with 
Neptune and Cybele in the background; in the 
imperial collection at Vienna. 

The magnificent cameo sculptured on a sar¬ 
donyx, and which has given origin to much 
learned dispute among the Tristans and Mont- 
faucons, but which is now considered to repre¬ 
sent the apotheosis of Augustus and his family. 
On the upper line, and at the Bummit of^the 


gem, are represented the emperor and the princes 
of the house of Tiberius seated among the gods. 
On the second line, and more in the centre of 
the gem, is represented Germanicus, with Agrip¬ 
pina and Caligula beside him. On the lowest 
line, at the lower border of the gem, are repre¬ 
sented the captives. 

The intaglios which have been handed down 
to us are still more numerous than the cameos, 
and of a more remote period of antiquity and 
excellence of detail and design. Many and 
various have been the keen and classical disqui¬ 
sitions indulged in and written upon with refer¬ 
ence to the design and intent which some of 
these are intended to represent. As an example 
of this, we may mention the beautiful gem Cor¬ 
nelia, which is supposed to have been Michael 
Angelo’s seal, and is now in the cabinets of the 
Parisian collection. In this some have recog¬ 
nised a sacrifice in memory of the birth of Bac¬ 
chus, the birth of Alexander, or the festival of 
I'anathenaa. Others, again, have supposed it 
to represent the Paanepsias; Alexander in the 
character of the Indian Bacchus, or a copy of 
figures in the plafond of the Capella Sistina, at 
Rome ; or, lastly, the representation of a simple 
village festa ; which latter has been considered, 
and with much truth, to be the most probable 
coujecture. The industry of Pliny has collected 
a list of the most celebrated Greek engravers; 
and the additional names and notices which have 
been collected are but few and obscure. Among 
both of these we may enumerate— 

Pyrgoteles—the only engraver to whom Alex¬ 
ander would intrust his portrait on gems—-the 
heads of Alexander and Phocion. 

Tryphon—the marriage of Cupid and Psyche. 
Chroiiius-—Terpsichore standing. 

Admon—Hercules drinking. • 

Cceiius —Adonis, a Faun celebrating the bac- 
ihanalia. 

Cneius—the stealing of the palladium, a young 
Hercules, a Cleopatra of singular beauty, a The¬ 
seus wearing the spoils of the bull of Marathon. 

Dioscorides—(the most eminent engraver of 
the reign of Augustus)—a Mercury with the 
ictasus, the caducous, and the cloak ; a Diomede 
vith the palladium ; an Io, an incomparable gem; 
a head of Demosthenes, two busts of Augustus, 
a Perseus gazing on Medusa’s head. 

Epitynchanus—A Bellerophon mounted on 
Pegasus, a rich cornelian, in the possession of 
the chevalier d’Az&rd ; a head of Sextus Pompey. , 
Evodus—an aqua-manne, on which is sculp¬ 
tured a portrait of Julia, the daughter of Titus 
and Marcia. This work is a most admirable one 
for the elegance of the design and the skill and 
delicacy of the workmanship. 

These artists and their works constitute but a 
jmall proportion of the names or productions of 
the great engravers Sf Greece. ' From that fa¬ 
voured land it may be traced to the sunny cli- 
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Hate of Italy, where it was cherished and sup¬ 
ported, though with less aptitude and skill, by 
those who professed it, than had been evinced 
ay the artists of that land where it had risen to 
its highest pitch of pristine excellence. 

When the last ruin of the Roman empire fell, the 
art of engraving upon gems sank into comparative 
lowness and insignificance, and was but feebly cul¬ 
tivated and sustained during the savage darkness 
aud tumult of those ages, which have over been 
denominated “barbaric." During the reign of 
the Medici, literature and the fine arts under¬ 
went a general revival; and during the years of 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, 
the most celebrated engravers on gems were 
found among the Italians. Next to Italy, Ger¬ 
many held the next rank ; and Kilian, (who, from 
his skill in the art, was named the German 
Pyrgoteles,) Pickier, and Nattor, were among 
the ablest and the most lamed of modern 
artists. 

In France, the fondness and, we had almost 
said, the exclusive taste of the nation for works 
of art on a vast and extended scale, to strike 
the popular eye, hastened most materially to turn 
off and withdraw the attention of the artists from 
the finer skill and minuter beauty of gem-engrav¬ 
ing and sculpture. There axe but few French 
artists of repute ; and the science and skill re¬ 
quired for the higher perfection of gem-engraviug 
seem to have nearly perished, or dropped into 
comparative oblivion. 

• In the museums and cabinets of both public 
and private collections, the skill and science of 
English artists have ever held a deservedly high 
and favoured rank j and the names of Simon, 
Keisen, Brown, and Merchant, may be named 


amongst those who have sculptured many gems 
of remarkable taste, spirit, and learning. 

Hie principal collections, cabinets, and mu¬ 
seums of gems are to be found in foreign cities. 
Previous to the last invasion of the French, the 
principal ones in Italy were the Florentine, 
founded by Lorenzo de Medici; the Strozzi, the 
Ludovisi, the Azara, and that in the Vatican 
Besides these may be enumerated the St. Feters- 
burgh, the Prussian, the Danish, the Orange, and 
the Vienna collections. In the British Museum 
is a fine collection of valuable gems, which de¬ 
serve to be more publicly known than they are. 
The principal private collections in England are 
those of the noble families of Devonshire, Marl¬ 
borough, Bedford, and Carlisle. 

We cannot conclude this article without re¬ 
marking, that although the finer and richer class 
and order of gems may be seldom within the 
means of private purchasers, yet that the art of 
making pastes or coloured stones places all that 
constitutes the true value of the original gem— 
its story and its beauty—entirely within the most 
moderate expenditure. In Italy sulphur and 
wax impressions from the most famous gems are 
frequently to be met with ; but we believe that 
the best imitations of the antique are to be met 
with in the pastes executed by Mr. Tassie, of 
Leicester-square. Among these the delicate 
sculpture and fine tint of the gem are executed 
aud copied with a most praiseworthy and extra¬ 
ordinary fidelity. This collection of Mr. Tassie’s, 
which may be considered as the most complete 
in Europe, amounts, we believe, to upwards of 
fifteen thousand, and comprises the finest fac¬ 
simile copies of the most wonderful and cele¬ 
brated gems known. Efho.n. 


PEN AND INK SKETCHES.—No. I. 

MISTEB LOFTY. 


It ia our intention to prepare, for the amuse- 
jnent and edification of our readers, a series of 
sen and ink sketches of some of our and their 
dear friends., Many have already sat, others are 
sow sitting to us; and others, again, only wait 
their turn. Among the portraits now in progress 
are those of Mistresses Kind, Smooth, Fussy, 
Snake, Meddle, and Soft; Misses Double, Finical, 
and Precise; Messieurs Sanguine, Gossip, Busy, 
Subtle, Purseproud, and Snap. The first which 
we are enabled to hang, in what we hope will 
hereafter be a very respectable gallery, is that of 
Mr. Lofty. 

Lefty ia a great man—a very great man. 
There have been many great men since the 
creation. Horace informs us that brave men 
were living before Agamemnon, and doubtless 
many great ones were also living in that remote 
period* We have since had Homer, Hesiod, 


Pindar, Euripides, Xenophon, Plato, Demos- 
thenes, Euclid, Terence, Csesar, Cicero, Virgil, 
Horace, Livy, Tacitus, Plutarch, Alfred, Dante, 
Hannibal, Alexander, Shakspeare, Bacon, Milton, 
Cromwell, Dryden, Pope, Wren, Marlborough, 
Locke, Frederick, Peter of Russia, Charles Xll., 
Addison, Newton, Raffaelle, Michael Angelo, Sal¬ 
vator Rosa, Claude, Cervantes, Racine, Corneille, 
La Place, Handel, Mozart, Burke, Fox, Pitt, Sheri¬ 
dan, Washington, Watt, Canova, Napoleon, 
Goethe, Scott, Byron, Canning, Coleridge, 
Wellington, Wilkie, Chantrey, Wordsworth, 
Majendie, Brougham, Moore, and a host besides, 
both ancient and modem, too numerous to 
mention. 

These were, or are, all great men; yet Lofty, 
in his greatness, resembles none of these » he is 
not a peat statesman, warrior, poet, painter, 
architect, orator, chemist, sculptor, mathematician. 
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surgeon, or philosopher; but he is a great lover 
and admirer of himself. A deceased statesman 
proved that it is possible for a man to turn his 
hack on himself. It must, therefore, be possible 
for him to behold himself through a glass. This 
Lofty does, taking care to use a magnifier of first- 
rate power, and when he lias occasion to look 
upon his fellows, he inverts the telescope, and 
thus deludes himself into a feeling similar to that 
which Gulliver must have experienced while 
residing among the Lilliputians. An artist having 
occasion to illustrate the singular production of 
St. Patrick’s eccentric Dean, above alluded to, 
could not do better than take a full-length of 
Mr. Lofty. The air, carriage, every thing re¬ 
quired, he would be in immediate possession of, 
without the slightest exercise of imagination, if 
indeed he should happen to possess a faculty so 
rare. Yes, in Lofty he would find a Gulliver 
ready made, for he ever walks as if there was 
danger at every step of his crushing a hundred 
or so of the subjects of his majesty of Lilliput 
beneath the sole of his boot. 

Lofty^s notions are ludicrously aristocratical, as 
far as his station in life is concerned. Had he 
been a peer, he would have been one of the most 
pertinacious sticklers for the privileges of his 
order, unless indeed the superior degree of en¬ 
lightenment and more enlarged view of society 
which such rank supposes, should have prevented 
his imbibing the vulgar and narrow feeling which 
now influences him. He pretends not to the 
distinction of birth: indeed, the fact of the ex¬ 
istence of his father is only presumptive, yet he 
is a man of fashion, for he pays and receives 
morning visits; he moves in a circle of gentility, 
for he receives and attends tea-parties; his 
station is exalted, for he is member of a pro¬ 
fession ; he is eminent in learning, for he pro¬ 
ceeded in the Latin grammar beyond hie, hone, 
hoes and wo believe, though we cannot vouch 
for the fact, knows nearly the whole of the Greek 
alphabet. He has a knowledge of the fine arts, 
for he pays an annual visit to Somerset-houBe 
of science, for he peruses the Mechanics’ Maga¬ 
zine. Ho is decidedly literary, for he seldom 
omits to turn over the pages of the Literary 
Gazette and the Athenaeum; and altogether, 
as we trust we have made sufficiently apparent, he 
is a very exalted and consequential personage. 

Lofty’s associates are mostly men possessed 
more or less of that species of greatness by which 
he is so distinguished; and although he perceives 
among them no equal, he yet permits the ap¬ 
proaches of a chosen few, and extends to them 
the peculiar privilege of basking occasionally in 


T* 

the beams of his genius—of now and then draw¬ 
ing life and ligbt from a luminary so resplendent. 

Lofty, as may be supposed, is in the habit of 
speaking in a depreciating strain of post of the 
inferior individuals moving around him. But the 
wonder is—and the feet says much for his dis¬ 
position, which we believe to be naturally amiable 
—that he does not do this to a greater extent 
considering his fixed belief in the magnitude of 
his own importance, and the diminutiveness of 
that of others. It will sometimes happen that 
some one of his acquaintance is not disposed to 
acknowledge the gulf fixed between him and his 
traducer to be quite so wide as the latter sup¬ 
poses. He is presumptuous enough to require 
an explanation of something which Lofty has 
said ; then the character of the latter shines 
forth in all its glory and grandeur. 

Lofty will not, of course, condescend to ac¬ 
knowledge that he did, or assert that he did not, 
say the thing complained o*f. He will not de¬ 
mean himself by giving a direct explanation of 
any kind ; but, to preserve his dignity, he dodges 
right and dodges left of the question, like a full- 
dressed courtier returning from a drawing-room, 
who secs m the crowd a sweep already nearly in 
contact with him; and as the aforesaid courtier 
may, in his endeavours to avoid actual contact 
with his sooty neighbour, put his leg knee-deep 
in the kennel, so Lofty sometimes comes out of 
these affairs bedaubed to an extent which would 
be very prejudicial to self-complacency less in¬ 
vulnerable than his. Extremes meet; pride and 
meanness are twin-brothers. So Lofty, in en¬ 
deavouring to retain his supposed altitude, de¬ 
scends to a level which would never be reached 
by an individual less exalted in his own estima¬ 
tion. 

Yet, after all, even in his sinuosities Lofty is 
the great man: if he deviates from the direct 
course, it is not with the gentle, moderate curva¬ 
ture of the earth-worm. No, his twistings and 
twinings are all on a large scale, like those of the 
boa constrictor. Great he ahns to be in all 
situations; therefore, when he shuffles, he is a 
great shuffler. We ore not without hope that 
time and a few lessons, unpalatable it may be, 
yet extremely salutary, may modify Lofty's 
character, and reduce him to the natural dimen¬ 
sions of man; a result much to be desired, for, in 
proportion as he becomes less great, he will un¬ 
doubtedly become more respectable, 

Reader, if you wish to discover Lofty, do not , 
trouble yourself to look in the “ Court Guide," 
he is to be met with in most of the genteel street* 
of London. 
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COLERIDGE AND PLAGIARISM. 


Mb. Coleridge has often been charged with 
plagiarism, whether justly or not we do not now 
mean to decide ; perhaps the following statement 
may be mistaken by some for a confirmation of 
the charge. 

The following lines of Coleridge’s were pub¬ 
lished in the complete edition of his poetical 
works, by Pickering, without any allusion to a 
similar poem by any other writer ; 

Unperishing youth 1 

TJion leapest from forth 

The cell of thy hidden nativity. 

Never mortal saw 

The cradle of the strong one; 

Never mortal heard 

The gathering of his voices,— 

The doep-murmured chorus of t the son of the rock, 
That is lisped evermore at his slumberless fountain. 
There’s a cloud at the portal, a spray-woven veil 
At the shrine of his ceaseless renewing; 

It embosoms the roseB of dawn, 

It entangles the shafts of the moon, 

And into the bed of its stillness 

The moonshine sinks down as in slumber, 

That the son of the rock, that the nursling of heaven 
May be bom in a holy twilight l 

ANTI STROPHE. 

The wild goat in awe 

Looks up, and beholds 

Above thee the cliff inaccessible. 

Thou, at once full-born, 

Madd’nest in thy joyance, 

Whirlest, shatter’st, splitt’st, 

Life invulnerable. 

The following is a literal translation of a Ger¬ 
man poem by Count Friedrich Leopold von 
Stolberg:— 

Unperishing youth 1 
Thou streamest from forth 
The cliff of the rock. 

Never mortal saw 

The cradle of the strong one; 

Never mortal heard 

The lisping of the noble one in the bubbling well. 

How beautiful thou art 
In silvery locks 1 
How terrible thou art 

With the thunder of the echoing rocks around l 
Before thee trembles the fir; 

Thou hurlest the fir, 

Both root and branch. 

The rocks implore thee; 

Thou seizest the rocks, 

And spurning rollest them like pebbles away! 

The sun clothes thee 
In the beams of his glory; 

He paints, with the hues of the rainbow, 

The waving clouds of the scattering flood. 

Why hastenest thou so 
To the green, green sea? 

Art not pleased so near to heaven ? 

Not pleased in the echoing rocks ? 

Not pleased id the hanging oak^bush ? 


O, hasten not so 

To the green, green sea l 

Youth I still thou’rt strong as a god, 

Free as a god. 

True, the tranquil calm smiles on thee beneath, 

The rolling motion of the silent sea, 

Now silver'd by the floating moon, 

Now golden and red in the western beam. 

O, youth 1 what is the silken calm, 

What the smiling of the friendly moon, 

The purple aud gold of the evening snn, 

To him who feels himself in the bonds of slavery ? 
Still streamest thou wild, 

As thy heart doth bid 1 

Yonder, beneath rule of changing winds, 

Of the stillness of death, in the servile sea I 

O, hasten not so 
To the green, green sea! 

Youth I Btill thou art strong as a god, 

Free as a god ! 

It would have been no disparagement to Mr. 
Coleridge if he had mentioned that such a piece 
had been written by Stolberg; and if he had 
called his own an imitation from Stolberg, it 
would not have been more than was due to the 
Gcrmau poet. The German has great merit, 
perhaps as much in that language as Coleridge 
has in English. Coleridge’s poem was cited, in 
No. Cl. of the “ Quarterly Review," (“ Review of 
Translations of Pindar,”) as a rare specimen of 
rhythm without rhyme ; and justly so. Perhaps 
there is no instance in the whole compass of 
English poetry in which words, metre, and ca¬ 
dence arc so admirably adapted to express the 
sense intended to be conveyed. The wild, 
ebullient sportiveness of the gushing cataract 
could hardly have been transferred to paper more 
faithfully than it is here. Certainly, it was writ¬ 
ten under the inspiration of Stolberg; but, not¬ 
withstanding this, it is, in most respects, original, 
—the melody is original, and the latter part is 
original in words, ideas, and every thing else. 
With Stolberg’s lines before him, probably no 
writer but Coleridge could have produced so 
perfect a poem. No other poet with whom we 
arc acquainted, in any language, appears to have 
possessed so delicate a sense of harmonious com¬ 
binations, so elastic a susceptibility to the im¬ 
pulses of the melodious, or so unerring an instinct 
in detecting and perpetuating the just balance : 
instinct, we call it, though, in reality, the power 
to which we allude, if primarily a gift of nature, 
is only brought to the perfection we speak of 
in its wider application, by close and minute 
attention, and a continued observation of the 
phenomena of sound. 

Coleridge has imitated, and acknowledged the 
mitation of, another poem of Stolberg,—“ Tell’s 
Birth-place." This is almost a translation. 
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FUNERAL CEREMONY AT TA.VOY. 

BY THE REV, H. MALCOM, A. V. 


During my stay at Tavoy were performed the 
funeral-rites of a very distinguished pongee, or 
priest; it is a rare occurrence, of course, and 
attracted the attention of almost the entire popu¬ 
lace. He had been dead several months, and 
was preserved, embalmed, and cased in wax, till 
now, when the ceremony of burning was to be 
performed. The body had been covered with 
wax, after extracting its juices and applying the 
usual preservatives, and was lying in state under 
a highly ornamented canopy. The face and 
feet, where the natural shape had been restored 
by the coating of wax, were visibly and com¬ 
pletely gilded. Five or six cars on low wheels, 
very magnificent in Burman eyes, had been pre¬ 
pared, to which were attached long ropes, to 
some of them at each end j they were con¬ 
structed chiefly of cane or bamboo, and were, in 
their general construction, in pretty good taste, 
and quite costly withal, in gold leaf, worked 
muslin, &c. When the set day arrived, the 
body and its decorated coffin was removed, 
amid an immense concourse, from its place uuder 
the canopy to one of these cars, with an exces¬ 
sive din of drums, gongs, cymbals, trumpets, &c. 
When it was properly adjusted in its new loca¬ 
tion, a number of men mounted the car at each 
end, and hundreds of people grasped the ropes, 
to draw it to the place of burning, half a mile 
distant. But it had not advanced many paces 
before those behind drew it buck. The air was 
rent with the shouting of each party to encourage 
their men. The other cars of the procession 
were dragged to and fro in the same manner. 
The pretence of the one party was a devout 
desire to accomplish the funeral-rites ; and that 
of the other, an affectionate reluctance to part 
with the remains. Some two or three old women 
at the ropes looked grave; all the others were 
laughing and making sport of the operation. I 
came away, at length, leaving them contending 
still. 

For several days the populace amused them¬ 
selves with dragging the cars backward and for¬ 
ward which I did not care to see ; but at length, 
being informed by the governor that at three 
o’clock to-day the burning would take place, I 
repaired to the Bpot, and found the advancing 
party had, of course, succeeded ; and all the cars 
were in an open field, where was the place of 
burning, enclosed by a light fence. A great 
concourse filled the area, dressed, as before, in 
their best clothes, and full of festivity; not a 
beggar or ill-dressed person was to be seen. 
Almost every person, of both sexes, was dressed 
in silk ; and many, especially children, had orna- 
mentj of gold or silver in their ears and round 
their ankles and wrists. Not an instance of 


drunkenness or quarrelling came under my eye, 
either now or on the preceding day. 

Within the enclosure was a car, on which was 
a pyramid, open on all sides, like the others. 
The height was about forty feet. At an eleva¬ 
tion of sixteen or eighteen feet it contained a 
sort of sepulchral monument, like the square 
tombs in our churchyards, highly ornamented 
with Chinese paper, bits of looking-glass arranged 
like flowers, and various mythological figures, and 
filled with combustibles. Over this the car was 
formed into a canopy, with a long spire, all deco¬ 
rated to the utmost with tinsel, festooned em¬ 
broidery, wreaths of flowers, &c. The body, in 
its gorgeous sarcophagus, being removed from 
the car on which it wis brought, and placed on 
the monument, a procession of priests was seen 
approaching, who took their seats within the en¬ 
closure, at one end, on a rinsed platform, while 
in another direction came an artificial tree, called 
“ the tree of life,” borne on the shoulders of men, 
who reverently placed it between the priests and 
the pyramid or funeral pile. Women also came, 
bringing on their heads baskets of fruit and other 
articles. The tree was ingeniously constructed 
of fruits, rice, boxes, cups, umbrellas, staves, rai¬ 
ment, cooking-utensils, and, in short, an assort¬ 
ment of all the articles deemed useful and con¬ 
venient in Burman housekeeping. These and 
the other offerings, I was told by a bystander, 
were for the use of the deceased. They were, 
however, taken to the neighbouring monastery, 
and, of course, applied to grosser uses. 

The priests, confronted by a small audience 
of elderly persons, having mumbled over one or 
two short prayers, and performed some absurd 
ceremonies, retired. Then commenced an exhi¬ 
bition of fireworks, at a little distance, a parade 
of which Burmans are very fond, and in some 
parts of which, especially the rockets, they cer¬ 
tainly excel. Cords from the place of exhibi¬ 
tion were attached to the funeral-car or pyramid, 
along which ran horizontal rockets, bearing vari¬ 
ous figures, which dashed into the pyramid, 
demolishing, each time, some portion of it, till 
at length, more combustibles being thrown into 
the car, it began to blaze, and in half an hour 
was totally consumed. A few other fireworks 
concluded the ceremony, and the people quietly 
dispersed. 

Nothing could be further from solemnity than 
the whole proceedings. Not the least effort 
was made by the priests to instruct the multi¬ 
tude ; but after their part of the pageantry was 
performed, they instantly mixed with the people, 
jazing and laughing like boys. The principal 
feeling manifested bef&e white persons was pride 
at the glory of the occasion. This seemed very 
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apparent: they were evidently pleased to see 
Europeans there; and as I Whs standing With 
some of these, a principal chief came up with his 
retinue, and, from a long-necked vessel with a 
perforated stopper, sprinkled us profusely with 
rose-water, making a salaam very politely. The 
occasion was just a festival, and curled forward 


with the same feelings that they get up any 
other Spectacle. 1 longed to be able to enter 
into conversation with some of the many who sat 
quietly looking from an adjacent grove, but was 
obliged to content myself with humble prayer 
that this great people might be soon turned front 
idols. O that the day may soon come! 


THE ALBUM. 


Aw Album otoce went far astray 
From house to house, from day to day, 
In search of writers able: 

At length, its weary journeys done, 

It stretched itself at ease upon 
Dear Madam’s spider table. 

And Madam now with beaming look 
Histes to explore her favourite book, 
And con her new-made treasure; 

But see the smiles forsake her brow, 
And every feature darkens now 
To sadness and displeasure I 

The hook was sent to earefnl hands, 
With oft repeated, strict commands, 

To Shun all vulgar dealing; 

But here are names which no one knowi 
And rhymes far worse than sorry prose- 
Her friend could have no feeling! 

Full sure there Is among the score 
A Walter Scott* and Thomas Moore, 
But nought besides their name • 


While blockheads With their scrawl fcbouhd, 
As if they ne’er before had found 
An open door to fame I 

But chiefly this perplexed Heir tniud—■ 

That good and ill wtre so Combined 
Beyond her power to sever ;— 

Had it been evil altogether 

Her heart had lightened to a feather, 

Her hook destroyed for ever 1 

Or, had the good surpassed the ill, 

The bad might be forgiven still, 

Since nought can reach perfection; 

But thus it was—Oh wretched fate !— 

The book she could not love ttor hate, 
Though pet of her affection. 

Then, lady, whOBoe'er you be, 

When you shall scan this history, 

Just make this memorandum ; 

That whatsoe’er you love beside, 

You ponder well ere you decide 
To idolize an Album. 

Calamus. 


REVIEW. 


Nature contidered at a Revelation. By the lUv. 
Robert Bayley, F. S. A. London: Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. pp. 250. 

All theology is revealed, the natural as well as the 
verbal: hence the propriety of Coleridge’s remark, 
that tile phrase “ revealed religion” iB a pleonasm. 
There can be no religion but revealed; the only dis¬ 
tinction lies in the mode of the revelation. Mind itself 
is a revelation: “ Let us make man,” said the Triune 
God, “in our own image;” that is, “to reflect our 
likeness.” Mind, then, is not merely the instrument 
by which a revelation is received and appreciated, but 
constitutes, per te, a divine revelation,—the first inti¬ 
mation, to man, of a Primitive and Supreme Mind. 
The suo, in the very act of causing its own reflection, 
reveals itself to all intelligent beings ; and God, in the 
very act of reflecting his Divine image in man, dis¬ 
covers himself. 

In the same sense “ the heavens declare the glory 
of God, and the firmament showeth his handiwork.” 
The expanded volume of nature is inscribed and illu¬ 
minated by the same finger which wrote the law on 
Sinai; it is instinct with lessons Of morality, ahd full 
of the rudiments of art and science, an encyclopedia 
of wisdom. But the fall of man has rendered the 
addition of another volume indispensable. By sin he 
brought himself into a new situation, in which all his 
previous knowledge was only calculated to fill him 
with alarm. New knowledge must be imparted ; for 
how does he know what a holy God may see fit to do 
with him, • transgressor? A revelation adapted to 


fallen man, while it includes and authenticates the 
great principles of natural religion, must also provide 
for the expiation of his guilt, for the renovation of his 
nature, and his restoration to God. 

Now, while Mr. Bayley, in the interesting and ori¬ 
ginal volume before us, is perfectly orthodox on these 
points, and freely admits that, even within its own 
circumscribed and peculiar limits, many of the read¬ 
ings of the book of nature are conjectural and obscure, 
he contends that it is almost universally disparaged, 
and allowed to beoome comparatively a sealed book; 
and proposes to vindicate its lofty claims to occupy 
and adorn the chair of wisdom. 

We have oalled his Work original: we are aware, 
indeed, that many, especially of our elder writers, have 
thrown out hints of the idea which pervades it: we 
remember Mm who was called “ the Priest and Inter¬ 
preter of Nature;” we remember the intimation of 
Gale, that 11 the world is a universal temple, whoi-ebi 
man may contemplate natural images and pictures of 
Divine wisdom and goodness; ” and admire Richard¬ 
son’s expression, that the divine Being, instead of ver¬ 
bally announcing certain truths, “put it into the 
things;” we are aware of the Hutchinsonian senti¬ 
ment, that the objects which nature presents to man 
are “ like drawings of such things as weto out of the 
reach of his sensesand of the remark of Kirby and 
Spenoe, that “ the entire system of nature is repre¬ 
sentative as well as operative and we remember— 
for who can forget?—the immortal “ Analogyof 
Butler ; nor are We unaequai kited Kith “ the Senti¬ 
ment of Flowers,” ahd “Flora’s Interpreter*” and 
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such Mn»U craft, all doing their little to turn natnre’s 
great JioriUgium into a school-girl’a album, full of the 
amatory, mawkish, and nonsensical; but Mr. Bayley 
aspires to consider nature aB a divine revelation, to 
restore the holy oracle to its shrine, and to invest the 
willing reader with the Urim and Thummitn. And 
in our estimation, his conception of the work is ai 
novel as its execution is vigorous. It consists of two 
parts: first, proving that nature should be considered 
as a revelation t second, containing specimens of the 
manner in which the material revelation jnay be ex¬ 
plained. 

The flrat part, distributed into thirteen chapters, 
■hows that nature must be a revelation of much moral 
and scientific truth, because for ageB man had scarcely 
any other; that there is an evident adaptation in na¬ 
ture to impart, and in man to receive, Buch instruc¬ 
tion ; that this mutual relation oould not have been 
accidental; that the great service which the natural 
revelation still renders to morals, warrants the general 
conclusion, that nature is the only relation, and 
almost ever lias been, to four-sixths of mankind; that 
the material revelation has many advantages over the 
verbal; that it illustrates the Divine character and 
government, and the character and condition of man ; 
and that there are obvious analogies between the ver¬ 
bal and the material revelations. 

The reader who looks over the table of contents 
only to select a chapter, would most likely turn to tbc 
sixth, on the advantages which the material revelation 
has over the verbal. And as the book has put us into 
a benevolent and happy mood, we will give it enure. 

_ “ The material revelation in cognisable to the senses, but the 
eternal, are invisible _ This, to a perfect mind, would be 1 


leasons they teach ure more Impressive than the music of hea¬ 
ven, or than the wails ol the damned The harvest is a present 
good, but the ultimate consequences of our character and con¬ 
vert to a distant time, and to an immaterial world 
A leaf is an Indisputable object, hut a word may be confounded 

to the sophist’s art, nor to the sceptic's perversity, but a sen¬ 
tence mny bo mystified by learning, or Injured by transcribers. 
A hand adapted to its duties is a mixed mass of physical and 
moral evidence, which none but the fool denies, but a book 


nmy he examined, and all that In-longs to it may be submitted 
to every possible lest, it is handled by children, or analysed ty 
mi n, but in revelation nothing is visible except words, which 
nre but the shadows of the vast thoughts that ore only realized 
and seen, in their ‘full stature,’ In eternity. 

“And tlio material revelation is universal But wc hnvo seen 
that, With all ths activity oflcttcis, tlis seal of the religious, and 
the circulatory aids of commerce, pie verbal revelation is con¬ 
fined to a very small section of tho human family How few 
10 pon . „ 

partial use of the verbal revelation, what diiliculties present 
themselves from the three thousand and fifteen dialects of this 
many tongued earth 1 How few scholars ever become compe¬ 
tent to translate! How few translations merit the entire ron- 
e of tho illiterate 1 How various the customs of coun¬ 
tries I How peculiar their superstition!. ..,. 

their institutions I How obscure their histories I How different 
the national passions I Marked is their natural history, and 
individualised Is tlielr commerce. And yet these must be all 

*• “ t far a* they relate to Judea; c. _, 

which contains at least twenty thousand allusions to such sub¬ 
jects, must he, Just so for as ignorance prevails, a ' scaled up 
fountain.' Now, the material revelation has no such ob¬ 
stacles nr defects Its Sense depends on no conjugation of a 
verb, on no inflections of a noun, neither on Idiomatical anoma- 
n "r ffcrihmie laws; tior la it modified by accents or prosody. 
But nature appeals with the sumo form, and discourses in tho 
same language, to a million different minds, yet she establishes 
in each the same facts, and might excite in all the samo influ¬ 
ences. Besides, the sameness and propriety of nature are con¬ 
stant advantages. Lebanon bears not the loeland moss; nor 
are thoB? vegetable Urns for the desert-pilgrim, the cow and 
water plants, fouhdin Ireland. The Dead Sea never exhibits 
ati awrnl choir of waterspouts, dancing to the thunder, and 
sucking up, with their flood-drinking mouths, its putrid and 
tnleleis waves, nor does the Pacific, where such wonders occur, 


poison Its shores with the maledictory salt, to forbid the ap¬ 
proach of animal m vegetable life. England has not the volca¬ 
noes of Owhyhce, nor Ranee the boiling fountains of Hecla 
Scotland boasts its mountain* and its lakes; while Switzerland 
possesses avalanches of eternal snow, which sometimes fall in 
mountain masses, with a silent dreadfulness, at the mere vibra¬ 
tions of the human voice, the fairy tread of the curling mist, 
or from the impulse of the passing eagle’s wlfig. All the pages 
of the material revelation, like those of the verbal, are various, 
but they are filled with fact, an simple and sublime. Where is 
the land undecked with Divine goodness ! Where the hill which 
is not crowned with a wood, If not inlaid with ores, or beautified 
by dancing streams t Whose eye name for for an Interesting 
natural page f Who mates the complaint that nature's lessons 
are few, that her colours are faint f Ah 1 none: 1 Her line# aro 
gone out into all the earth, and her words onto the end of the 
world; and there is nothing bid from the heat thereof.’ Nature 
is all instruction, all authority, all impression; whether you 
climb to tho ragged borne of the Cordilleras, grope Into their 
caverns, where no other beams of light have struek elnee tho 
deluge than those from the Jaguar's eyes, or from tho awflil pu¬ 
pils of the guachaToe; or whothor, from the centre of the earth, 
you stray to its poles, where animal and vegetable life mainly 
exist in extremes.—monsters of power and forodty, with moss 
and shrubs that stoop beneath the snow. 

“ Tho material revelation Is also unaffected by any of the 
changes which, by continually altering society, are modifying 
its literature. No Vandal hordes can blot out its inscriptions 
or burn its library; the middle ages sttflo not Its tuitions nor 
confound Its tones No loss is here sustained by the change of 
languages j nor have we tq study the opinions of men half a 
life before we are supposed competent to explain its facts, or 
elucidate its examples. Not the critio’s spleen Uor the satirif.t’s 
pun affect it After Europe lias changed Its language ten times, 
tlu- forms of the material revelation are unaltered. Does Africa 
Jabber in a thousand ruleless languages? Does Asia forsake her 
venerable tongues f Is America, the modern Babel, forming a 
new race of languages from the refuse of the old families T Na¬ 
ture changes not hors; she owns no authority, she suflfers no 
provincialism m her universal speech The lorlu now carol the 
same song, and in tho same key, as when Adam first turned his 
enraptured oar to catch the moral Tho owl first hooted in 1) 
fiat, and it still loves the key, and screams through no other 
octaves. In tha same key has ever ticked the death-watch , 
while all the thrue-noted shires of the cricket have ever been in B 
since TuhaJrnin first heard them in hit smithy, or the Israelites 
in tlielr asli-ovens Never Loa the buz.of the gnat risen above 

first F Bound had at first the same connexion with colour as 
it has now, and the right angle of light’s incidence might as 
much produce a sound on the first turrets of Cain’s city, as it Is 
now tatd to do on one of the pyramids. The tulip, In its first 
bloom in Noab's garden, emitted heat four and a half degree 
ab ivc the atmosphere, as it does at the present dny The stormy 
petrel as much delighted to sport among the first billows wblcb 
tin- Indian ocean ever raised as it does now. In the first migra¬ 
tion of birds they passed from north to south, and fled over the 
narrowest parts of the seas, as they will this autumn The 
cuckoo and the nightingale first began their song together, analo- 

S me to tho beginning of our April, in the days of Nimrod. 

irds that lived on files laid blueish eggs in the dags of Joseph, 
as they will two thousand years lienee, if the sun should not fall 
from Iris throne, or the earth not break her harness from the 
planetary car The first bird that was caged oitener sung in 
ndnrjto than in its natural spirit, as it docs In the parlour of my 
fair friend, who was a zealot for the liberation of the slaves, nml 

•t keeps two of these charming t . _ _“_ 

not, though freedom end space are to them more essential than 
o man. Corals have ever grown edgeways to the ocean-stream 
Eight millions two hundred and eighty thousand animalcului 
'' is well live in a drop of water in the days of Beth as in 
All flying insects had on their coats of mail in the days 
let, over which have ever waved plumes of more gmirty 
feathers than the peacock ever dropped. The bees that afforded 
Eve her first honey made tlielr combs hexagonal; and the first 
house-fly produced twenty million eighty thousand three hun¬ 
dred uni twenty eggs In one year, as slie does at present The 
first jump of the first flea wr '—* ..... • 

er, the ursine 

doth, v the anathemas against polygamy, kept 

ten or twelve wives before Moses was born, as lie will when we 
<■ forgotten. There was Iron enough In the blood of the first 
rtj two men to make a ploughshare, as there Is to-day, from 
whatever country or men you select. The lungs of Abel con¬ 
tained a coil of vital matter one hundred and fifty feet squate, 
nd the first {aspiration of Adam consumed seventeen 
of air, ns do those of every adult reader The rSt 
and the robin followed thi footsteps of Noah, as they do outs. 
But why enlarge! Has nature’s pendulum ever altered its 
strokes ? Docs some seraph come occasionally .. .arth to low er 
its screw, and diminish its motion T Or does the almighty Wls- 
iom ever shorten its fall, to. Increase the activity f Are not 
these features of eternal regularity commendatory of the tnste- 
lal revelation f”—Pp. 04-68. 

The style and manner t>f the author often remind 
ns of Sir T. Browne. Rut on these and certain other par¬ 
ticulars we shall reserve ourselves for another “ Mis cel- 
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l»y; ” for as the book ia by no mwna an ordinary 
production, we cannot dismiss it in an ordinary man¬ 
ner. By way of whetting the appetite of the reader 
for the next repeat, let him take the following speci- 
raena of the manner in which the material revelation' 
might be explained. Class I., quadrupeds i— 


41 'The Zebra teaches that the quality of the akin too often 
Battles the fortune, if not the value, of a person. A sebra is an 
ass, with a more beautiful skin, but not lialf so useful. 

44 IUiutratioH. —How commonly the female part of the world 
depend entirely for their fortune on this quality 1 Many a play- 
girl has beeu raised to the peerage, and somo women have be¬ 
come queens, merely because they had those gTeat virtues, a fine 
■kin, form, and voice I 

“ The Bull teaches that one had quality often renders many 
good ones useless. The uncertainty of the bull’s temper makes 
his strength and surefootedness of little use in husbandry 

4 IUuttr. —A servant may be quick, clover, polite, industrious, 
and careful; but if a liar, all the other virtues are nearly use¬ 
less. 

The Oman Ontang .teaches that the form of man, without 
his mind, is of little worth. This animal is the wild man of the 
woods. 

" IUtulr .—What a proof of a disordered world, that the mere 
animal form ©T man, instead of bis qualities, should often rule 
his destiny 1 In the camp, in the affairs of love, and in the 
service of the rich, the man who bears the same relation to 
as the ouraneoutang does to the monkey, mostly fares 
the best. 

---1 that no mere cultlvatior 

natures; dean the swine, and feed it how you will, it prefers the 
puddle and the mire to the finest room I 

“ IUtulr —1 knew a gentleman who loved a poor girl, educated 
her expensively with great core, and then married her; and 
when ho hod done so she vowed that she loved his servsnt-boy 
more than the master, who was not an ugly but a well-bred 
gentleman. 

44 The Bear teaches that many do little good till they are 
dead: os the bear Is chiefly valuable foT Its skin, hams, and 


“llluitrs—Ot this clan are misers, the vicious, tyrants, Ac 
‘William Law died worth £70,000, but while he lived he gave 
nothing away, left his poor relations to pine for bread, and by bis 
will devoted his property to a public institution. 

11 The Rhinoceros teaches that nothing is no well defended 
but It maybe somewhere injured, even tins animal maybe 
wounded In the joints 

t “ IUuttr. —There is no mind, however fortified, which has not 
its sore port. A philosopher will boar you to gibe him with his 
poverty or dress; but—sneer at his Judgment I 

“ The Ferret teaches that one evil is oiten employed to over¬ 
come another. We use the ferret, itself a vicious animal, to de¬ 
stroy the rat. 

“ Illtutr.— We employ medicine, ltseir disagreeable, to remove 
pain , labour to prevent want, or the army to check the opera¬ 
tion of abused physical force 

“ The Ichneumon teaches that little persons may prevent 
great evils by crushing them In time. The ichneumon destroys 
alligator-eggs < 

"Illtutr. —The boor who mends the sea-dikes In Holland, 
saves it from an inundation, or the schoolmaster who checkB 
the ambition of Ills pupil, saves the world front a tyrant 

11 The Camelopard teaches that superiority has always some 
disadvantage equal to It The camelopard has the beauty of 
the deer, the camel’s neck, and is the tallest quadruped; but it 
ia timid, defenceless, and slow. 

“ IUuttr.—The great have more wealth, but less freedom 
than the poor. They live In palaces, but they always movo with 
the ceremonial chain 

" The Sloth teaches thst the peculiarities of our nature are 
often mistaken for vices nr virtues, though both must be volun¬ 
tary The sloth is so called from its supposed indolence, though 
its motion is to it happiness, and necessary to its being 

“ IUuttr. —When I was a boy, I saw many abused for their 
dulneBi and want of spirit, and my friend is lauded for bis 
intellect, which is no more a virtue than that dulness was a 
Ties. 


We meat quote a few paragraphs relative to birds. 

“ The Swan teaches that every thing Is beautiful in its proper 
element. On land the swan is tlie most awkward, in water 
the most graceful of all birds. 

“ IUtulr.—A ploughman would not be more awkward at court 
than a peer at plough, or In the smithy What would a countess 
do In the kitchen o.. ‘ ' 

“ The stork teaches that many virtuous people arc taciturn. | 
Tito stork neither sings, talks, nor hoots; but It can 1 — 1 

out parents on its wings! 

“ Illuttr —Persons who say the least are often both wise and 
devout. Two of our most popular authors, one mile and the other 
female, who recently died, were taciturn 

*• The Ostrich teaohes that the least Important poiuti about 


us are often the most valued; as, the tail (bathers of the ostrich, 
the skin of woman, the titles of men, Ac. 

" IUuttr .—One of my acquaintance bouts, unceasingly, that 
_e 1s descended from one of the freebooting esquires of William 
the Conqueror, and would rather be praised for that than for 
kin dm.... 

The Swallow teaches that there Is a very great art in know¬ 
ing one’s time, and a great virtue in being punctual to it. 
swallow never omits to oomo at the approach of summer. 

“ IUuttr.— 

• There is a tide in the aflhirs of men, 

Which, token at the flood, leads on to fortune.’ 

We may be very diligent and clever, but if at tha wrong time, it 
will bo of little use. 

“ The Linnet teaches that we are not to Judge of abilities from 
mere external appearance. Who would think that such a plain 
bird as the linnet could sing so well! 

" IUuttr .—If judgment nod gone by appearance, nearly the 
whole race of genius would have been proscribed. 

“ The Goose teaches that there is a gTeat difference between 
our real and our Imaginary height. The goose stoops in passing 
under an archway six foot high, lest its head should strike 
against the top. 

41 Illutlr.—Out imaginary height Is fixed by ourselves. Our 
real stature is (he average botween the opinions of our friends 
and enemies. 

“ The Cuckoo teaches that many persons will work for the 
public, and leave their family to starve, as while the cuckoo 
sings, It abandons its young. , 

“ IUuttr —How many of our Crispin politicians and beer- 
shop statesmen do this daily 1 

44 The Woodpecker teaohes that as much as possible we sbould 
economise our labour. The woodpecker never bores through 
the bark till It knows that insects are beneath it 
44 IUuttr .—We should always look at the probable results of 
our labour before we perform it 
44 The Ruff teaches that, in the animal world, the females are 
the least showy, in the human world they are the moiit so 
" Illtutr .—This is, however, only true in civilized society, and 
chiefly in those countries Indebted to Christianity. 

44 The Spoonbill teaches that the mouth is made to suit the 
meat What would the sparrow and the spoonbill do with ex¬ 
changed beaksf 

"IUuttr .—This is one of the many arguments In favour of the 
existence and goodness of God, which the material Revelation 
furnishes. 

44 The Pnck leaches with what powers God can endow the 
meanest creatures, that, out of the garbage which the duck 
eats, its stomach should extract such fine flesh. 

"IUuttr —The capabilities of matter, therefore, depend on 
what God determines that matter should be lie could make 
a porous stone as musical a* the harp. 

“The Cock teaches that nature made clocks before man 
Formerly, the divisions of the night were only known by the 
cock crowing. 

44 Illtutr —In the poor and rural districts the labouring men 
will acquire great accuracy in finding out the hour of the day 
from the length of the shadows, or from the habits of animals 
“The Lark teaches that the nearer we rise to heaven, the 
more sweetly wo should sing; as the lark sings the best when it 
ascends towards the skies. 

44 IUuttr —An advance in religious character should be mark¬ 
ed by an increased sweetness and harmony of dispositions, which 
are the music of the mind. 

“ The Redbreast teaches that we should be cheerful In the 

__, . _ . winter, however severe -- - »* 1 

e redbreast does not Bing. 

IUuttr —Cheerfulness in adversity 'breaks the fall 

Mons Ducrew escaped unhurt from the Bas- 
inflnement of fourteen yean, because he endured 
it cheerfully. , . 

fiu. Nightingale teaches that remarkable persons must ex¬ 
pect that many fictions will be told about them, as it was long 
said, the nightingale sang the best when pierced by a thorn 1 
44 Illtutr —This is one of the fees which fame ever exacts 
from the distinguished . , 

“ The F^gle teaches that great minds are not much formed 
for companionship. It is a rare thing to see a pair of eagles, 
and no one ever brw the eagle and the blackbird together I 
IUuttr .—Who ever saw a flock of eagles T But who has not 
seen a flock of geese ? I do not know that either Milton or 
Locke had an 4 Intimate friend.’ 

“ The Jackdaw teaches that some minds see no Interest In 
many objects until they have ceased to possess It in the estima¬ 
tion or others. The Jackdaw is fond of old towers, steeples, and 
buildings . . . „ AA , 

"IUuttr —or this class are the antiquaries, who see little 
charm in a building until it is old; and aome pools, who “ 
sooner inspired by desolation and ruins, than by life and its 

The" Crow teaches that a bad taste Is often very a 

ws smell carrion at a great distance. 

1 lluttr .—Neither aouteness nor taste is always the property 
uiguou .lieu. Pal lie - r~ t-rful writer, but a drunkard, 
and Shelley was remarkable for his taste and his infidelity. 
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THE COMING SPRING. 


•1 bind the spring 

** The spring, the spring, the beautiful spring.” 

Whose heart does not leap up at the sound ? 
It renews one’s youth like the eagle’s. It makes 
one feel all over wings; requiring weights and 
policemen, like the monster balloon, to keep one 
down. But the allusion reminds me of the 
murky town. I live in the country: what will 
the poor townites say to that ? I know what 
they ought to Bay and to do; let them acknow¬ 
ledge my superiority, and take off their hats, and 
stand while I address them. Talk of classification ! 
what division of the human race so simple, natural, 
and comprehensive, as that which distributes it 
into city-dwellers and country-dwellers? Do 
you require proof? “ God made the country, 
and man made the town—there the point is 
settled. Even you poor town-dwellers have your 
anticipations of the coming spring—anticipations 
bright as a farthing rush-light in a fog ; you ex¬ 
pect your two or three stinted and imprisoned 
trees will find out, somehow or other, that the 
season of spring is at hand, and will try to look 
green. Hope is the evergreen, the perpetual 
spring of the heart—and you hope to hear your 
cockney sparrows give two chirps instead of one, 
and to see them fly by your windows with bits of 
string, in default of hay and straw ; and you hope 
your poor coffined mignonette will smell as 
sweet “ as can be expected and that your two 
or three sickly shrubs—which, though not dead, 
are decently buried—will still hold up their 
heads. And even the poor Esquimaux, at Wap- 
ping and thereabouts—with their arctic winter 
and polar fogs—are no doubt beginning to hope; 
not that they expect to see more summer for the 
present, but a little less fog. 

Oil l who does not love the country ? It is a 
passion born with all ; an element of our common 
nature, infused at the creation of the kind ; a 
flame that lives on unextinguished even amidst 
the brick-and-mortar influence of town— 

“ Where nothing foods it; neither business, crowds, 

Nor habits of luxurious cit>-lilo, 

Whatever else they smother of truo worth 
lu human bosoms, quench it, nor abate 
The villus with which Tendon stands begirt, 

T.ike a swarth Indian, with his belt of beads, 
l’rove it. A breath of unadulterated air, 

'1 be glimpse ot a green pasture, how they chcor 
The citizen, and brace his languid frame' 

Even in thu stilling bosom of the town, 

A garden, in which nothing thrives, lias clianns 
That soothe the rich possessor; much consoled 
That herr and there some sprigs of mournful mint, 

Of nightshade, or vulcuuu, giate the well 
He cultivates Those serve him with a hint 
That nature lives ” 

Oh 1 who does not love the country ? “ We 

are here,” says Cowley, in language more pas¬ 
sionate than can any where be found in his 
[No. 6. Fkb. 8, 1887.—2tf.] VoiA. 


passionless poetry, “ we are here among the vast 
and noble scenes of nature; we arc there among 
the pitiful shifts of policy : we work here in the 
light and open ways of the Divine bounty; we 
grope there in the dark and confused labyrinths 
of human malice : our senses are here feasted 
with the clear and genuine taste of their objects, 
which ore all sophisticated there, and for the 
most part overwhelmed with their contraries: 
here is harmless and cheap plenty; there guilty 
and expensive luxury.” 

But what has this to do with the coming 
spring ? What ? why, is it not very introductory ? 
and would you rush into the presence of such a 
subject without a formal introduction ? With 
this preparation, then, we proceed. And, first, 
has it never struck you as a thing to be wondered 
at, that of the five hundred and one essays, odes, 
sonnets, and verses written last year on the four 
seasons, just five hundred were devoted to them 
while current, or else celebrated their glories 
when they had passed away; and that only the 
odd one (and that a very odd one indeed, of 
which the least said the better,) looked forwards, 
and antedated the object of its regard ? I pro¬ 
pose to add another. 

I have just been strolling abroad to refresh 
my vernal associations. It is true the landscape 
still wears a bald and wintery aspect; and a 
month, at least, must yet elapse before it will 
assume a much lovelier hue. But 1 need not 
wait till then, thought I, in order to enjoy a 
foretaste. The spring is even now invisibly at 
work in ten thousand times ten thousand ways. 
Nature, at this moment, is a vast laboratory, in 
which all her vital elements and divine essences 
are in process. The ommfic word 4ias gone 
forth,—“ Let the face of the earth be renewed,” and 
all the agents of the material universe (and many 
of the spiritual too, for aught we know) are busily 
obeying the fiat. Below the brown surface of 
that ploughed land there lives, and wakes, and 
works a sleepless principle, which is silently but 
irresistibly converting these clods into food, and 
life, and beauty. That bank is covered, at pre¬ 
sent, with nothing but grass, but he who has 
an ear to hear will hear, if he bonds and listens, 
a sweet whispering below, between a violet, a 
daisy, and a wild primrose, about an annual visit 
which they have lately received, and which has 
put them all in the highest spirits. That old 
hawthorn looks dead, but not he! spring has 
touched lus remotest and minutest fibres; his 
juices are already ascending, and every thing 
within him is saying—“ only wait a little, and 
you shall see me one white impurpled shower of 
fragrant blossoms.” In all her myriad ways 
Nature is abroad, reviving her works, shedding 
her perfumes, mingling ^ier colours, breathing on 
her seeds, and calling her beautiful children to 
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life. The very air owns it, and is balmy j the 
soil feels it, and inhales the incense of gratitude; 
that cloud, so different from the clouds of winter, 
so soft and w reathy, and like the dew-filled fleece 
of Gideon, comes spring-loaded from the great 
Giver—one of the wishes of nature fulfilled. 
Only stand still, and listen; all is silence, the 
silence of hope, of assured expectation. The 
very birds, for the moment, are hushed; but it is 
only the hush of pleasing suspense; let the signal 
be given, and out they will burst into a glorious 
chorus. Did you note that slight rustle among 
the branches ? was it not soft as the folding of 
angel-wings? It was nature breathing over her 
beauties. 

But 1 need not tax imagination iA order to see 
the spring. Already its outward and visible 
signs are every where around me. Yesterday 
morning, on visiting my garden, I descried that 
welcome messenger of spring, the galanthus 
nivalis, or snowdrop. There it lay “ beneath its 
white coverlid, so pure and pale, so true an em¬ 
blem of hope, and trust, and confidence, that it 
might teach a lesson to the desponding, and 
show the useless and inactive how invaluable arc 
die stirrings of that energy that can work out its 
purpose in secret, and under oppression, and be 
Teady in the fulness of time to make that purpose 
manifest and complete." A little further on, a 
group of hcpaticas smiled to receive me; the 
fringed star of Bethlehem and the spring bulbo- 
codium were trembling with delight—a crocus 
was looking like a whole spring in itself—a prim¬ 
rose spoke to the imagination of thatched cot¬ 
tages, and sloping banks, and woody dells, and 
happy children—and a violet, without holding up 
its head, Bpokc to the heart of modest retiring 
beauty, and the fragrance of virtue. Going forth 
again, in the open weather of the evening, I was 
greeted with other harbingers of spring—loss 
lovely to the eye, indeed, than those which I 
have named, but far from unacceptable to the 
lover of nature—the grey slug, and the homely 
earthworm, and the bat, just awoke from its win¬ 
ters sleep. 

Before I left home this morning for my walk, a 
redbreast, which I have fed through the cold 
weather, came to my window, sang as merrily as 
a robin can—thanked me for all past favours— 


SITTINGS FOR 

FIBST 

Aftkx the usual number of friendly contests 
between the powers of persuasion on the one 
side, and the less vigorous and persevering efforts 
of doubt, hesitation, and objection on the other, 
I sat down quietly to suffer or to enjoy, as it 
may be variously interpreted, the painful pleasure 
of having tny portrait taken. Aware (for it was 


and said, as plainly as he could, that lie was 
about to look out for a “better half." A tomtit 
and chaffinch were by and heard him, and signi¬ 
fied that so good an example’deserved to be 
followed. As to the sparrows, they have all 
paired, and are furnishing their houses. But 
what large bird is that winging its way on high, 
as if from the sea-coast ? Burely it is the curlew; 
then he is retiring from his winter haunt to his 
inland breeding-place. And, hark! the lyric 
sky-lark is aloft at heaven’s gates, raining down a 
shower of music to the earth; and there bursts 
forth the song-thrush, singing “ as if he would 
never grow old,” and as if the six pure scarlet 
drops in his body were elixir vita; and there 
darts by a bee, humming as merrily as if all the 
world were a hive, or every thing in it flowers 
and honey.* 

Man of the city! dost thou not almost wish 
for n country calenture, that thou mightest taste 
the spring, if only by the force of a diseased ima¬ 
gination? Wilt thou not treat thy poor wheezing 
lungs with a little country air? Dost thou not 
long for “ the key of the fields ?" Wouldst thou 
not give thy freedom of the city to be made free 
of the green paths,— 

“ The liAunts of deer, 

And slu-op-walks populous with Ideating lambs; 

And lanes, In who h tlic primrose ere her tune 
Pcejie through the moss that clothes the hawthorn root 

Will thy street-music compare with that music 
of the flock ? or thy danciug dogs with the joy¬ 
ous gambols of those new-yeaned lambs ? Hoar 
what Milton saith on the subject: “ In those 
vernal seasons of the year, when the air is calm 
and pleasant, it were an injury and sullenness 
against nature not to go out and see her riches, 
and partake in her rejoicing with heaven and 
earth.” Dost thou not feel inclined to go forth 
at once ? Is not the spring strong upon thee, 
and the sun shining in upon thy heart? Lift 
up thy voice, then, and sing of “ the coming 
spring ”— 

“ Ilttil, bounteous spring, thou dost inspire 
Mutli, uiul 3011th, mid worm desire; 

Woods mid giovcg arc of thy dressing, 

Ilill and dale doth boast thy blogging 
Thus wo salute thee with one early gong, 

And welcome thee, and wish thee long.” 


MY PORTRAIT. 

BITTING. 

not the first time of my being introduced to a 
similar Elysium) that it was important to the 
artist to feel myself unconstrained and at ease, 
that I might not be exhibited on the mimic can¬ 
vass in a stiff and formal attitude ; convinced, also, 
that as he was to paint the exterior, not the 
ryind, which might therefore range wherever it 
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pleased in unfettered freedom 5 unwilling, besides, 
to give so many hours to mere vacancy and in¬ 
occupation, I resolved to employ myself in some 
train of reflection, or some reverie, which might 
entertain, perchance improve, the time; and on 
each occasion, after the painter had finished with 
his pencil, to take my pen and sketch a portrait 
of my thoughts. 

This was a day eminently favourable to those 
fanoies which delight the imagination ;* the ele¬ 
ments were in a state of turbulence and confu¬ 
sion, the rain descended in torrents, the clouds 
flew about in the wildest disorder, and the winds 
came roaring from their caves. Pitying the poor 
creatures who were forced to brave the whirlwind 
and the storm, some with the miserable defence 
of an umbrella, now and then turned inside out, 
and others shrinking into their cloaks or great¬ 
coats upon that “ bad elevation" in a tempest, 
the top of a coach, I soon withdrew my eyes 
from the window, and fixed them, as he desired, 
upon the painter. He, however, soon vanished 
from my sight amidst the visions of an ideal 
scene. 

“ He good enough, sir, to look at me. There, 
that will do ; the position is excellent.” 

The wind was perfectly tremendous, howling 
like unkennelled dogs baying to the moon, then 
rushing like the ocean-billows lashed into fury, 
till imagination pursued it into another region, 
and heard those kindred sounds of terror which 
agitate the distant wilderness. In truth, a few 
moments presented to view a vast and appa¬ 
rently boundless forest. 1 traversed it in various 
directions, and saw birds of every feather, and 
beasts of every name. Pew indeed were the 
scenes of peace and love ; the general movement 
was indicative of Hurry and hostility ; the fowls 
of heaven fluttered to the conflict, and the vul¬ 
ture’s eye directed Ins rapacious fang to the field 
of carnage. At length, reaching an extensive 
enclosure, which seemed to comprehend several 
miles in length, and not a few in breadth, I 
paused on the brink of a river running along a 
valley in which the mountain slopes on either 
side terminated. From different openings in the 
forests I observed a variety of animals emerging 
and lending themselves into hostile groups. My 
ear soon became affected by a confusion of 
sounds, such os may be easily conceived to pro¬ 
ceed from the commingled voices of strange ut¬ 
terances, in none of which were to be recognised 
the least resemblance to intelligible speech. The 
dreaminess of a reverie, however, seems to pro¬ 
duce, for the time, a kind of new sense, so that 
in a few moments I found myself capable of un- 

* R happened that I was sitting for my likeness at the 
very hour when the most violent tempest, or hurricane, that 
has visited England for many years occurred It was to¬ 
ward the dose of the laat year, and has left many u sod 
memento behind, in the totul wrecks of shipping on our 


derstanding enough of the language employed 
to enable me to transfer the meaning to my own ; 
in fact, by that rapidity of motion of which the 
mind under such impressions is susceptible, I 
became the attentive hearer of a long and ardent 
debate , with the conclusion only of one speech 
I shall make my reader acquainted; he will, I 
trust, not question the accuracy of my transla¬ 
tion of the following braying of an ass:— 

“ What signifies your roaring, Mr. Lion ? and 
your stamping and snorting, Mr. Horse ? or your 
twirling and twisting of that ridiculous trunk, Sir 
Elephant? I tell you we shall not submit to 
yield one inch of this part of the realm to you. 
Keep to your forest, keep to your ground. I 
promise you we will fight to the last. You may 
push, and you may bite, and you may tear; but 
we can kick and bite as well as you, and, on our 
side, are resolved to keep this little plot, and 
have free range aloilg this western side of the 
river. You say, * What do you get by fighting 
but blows and blood ? and may, besides, lose 
your territory.’ Some one says, too, * Why not 
have all the forest in common, or at least live in 
peace?’ Tush about peace. We will have our 
own ; and, blood or no blood, we hurl you defi¬ 
ance.” Upon this a mighty acclamation followed. 

I now beheld each party making arrangements 
for a furious onset. A mottled line of wolves, 
tigers, leopards, and wild beasts of every kind, 
arranged themselves in furious opposition, and 
moved on irregularly till they met in combat. 
The air soon resounded with the yellings of the 
wounded, and the ground was overspread with 
tom and lacerated carcases. Dissatisfied with 
their first encounter, they returned again and 
again to the charge. At certain intervals I per¬ 
ceived that efforts were made to arrest tjie carnage, 
and proclaim a truce; but passion raged, calls of 
honour or of gain were uttered and re-echoed, 
and the war raged with ever-increasing fury. In 
the midst of the awful din the elephant raised 
his voice and exclaimed, “ On, on, we shall win 

the day ; on, brother animals-” 

“ Have the goodness, sir, to relax that stem 
look, and sit a little round,” said the painter.* 

The vision in an instant fled, but not without 
leaving behind a subject for reflection. O the 
folly, the recklessness, and the guilt of those kin¬ 
dred brutal passions which agitate and convulse 
human society I How wise, thought I, the phi¬ 
losopher, and how dignified the Christian, influ¬ 
enced by still nobler principles, who can sit, as I 
sit to my painter, amidst the war of elements, far 
from the strifes of prejudices, temper, and ambi¬ 
tion, possessing his spirit in tranquillity! 

Man has been sometimes called “ a superior 
animal ; ” to the latter epithet he has indubitable 
claim ; animal he unquestionably is, In his phy¬ 
sical constitution allied* to the material and ani¬ 
mate creation, a compound of instincts and bodily 
senses. If the vastness of the aty-eramranding 
. r 2 
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universe be considered, he might pe described of 
the entomological species,—a brute often, but an 
insect always. What a worm amidst worms I 
In some forms and modifications of his being 
inactive and sullen like the chrysalis j in others, 
fluttering about, amidst the business and bustle 
of this terrestrial scene, like the butterfly, with 
its gauzy pinions and brilliant reflections of light. 
The insect, the animalcule, the infinitesimal or¬ 
ders of existence, through all their descending 
gradations, do but constitute so many portions of 
living matter, smaller or larger, of which he is 
one ; and to moderate any self-estimation, be it 
observed, too, that if he surpass in corporeal sta¬ 
ture and magnitude millions around and beneath 
him, he is surpassed by millions more. Does he, 
on this account, look with contempt upon the 
worm or the fly, and swell with a proud inflation 
when he takes his microscopic glass to peer into 
the otherwise hidden regions of a miniature crea¬ 
tion, thinking how many millions of these puny 
things are swimming in what to him is indeed a 
drop, but a mighty ocean to them ? Let him 
recollect that he has only to look abroad, and he 
will discover the earth peopled with tribes which, 
like the scaly rhinoceros, or the ponderous ele¬ 
phant, may, in their turn, scorn liis littleness and 
feebleness of bulk and limb. 

But it may be inquired, Is not man still wor¬ 
thy of the name of " a superior animal,” notwith¬ 
standing his comparative insignificance in the 
general scale of creation, or even the restlessness 
and sometimes the brutality of his passions? 
Considered only as an animal, the question 
might involve much perplexity; but, viewed in 
other respects, he rises into higher relations. 
Small and circumscribed, however wonderful, in 
bodily organization, and even low in many of his 
instincts, he possesses the higher endowments 
of reason, and the blessed gift of immortality; 
so that if the spirit of a beast go downward, his 
shall aspire upward, in the hour when the mortal 
elements sink into dust. If connected by his 
corporeal nature with all that is material, he is 
allied by his soul with all that is spiritual and 
eternal. If he be now the inhabitant of the 
merely sensible and sensual world, he is the ex¬ 
pectant of the immortal, the intellectual, and the 
infinite state; and even now is elevated above 
the material system, by amazing capacities and 
predestined associations. Man, then, is a being 
of extremes, as nobly rings the poet,— 

** How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 

How complicate, how wandcrftil is man! 

How passing wonder Ha who made him such I 
Who centered in our make such strange extremes! 
From different natures marvellously mix'd, 

Connexion exquisite of distant woilds! 

Distinguished link m being's endless chain ! 

Midway from nothing to the Dotty! 

A beam ethereal, sullied Und absorpt! 

Though Bullied and dishonour'd, still divine I 
Dim miniature of greatness absolute 1 


An heir of glory! a frail child of dust! 

Helpless immortal! insect infinite! 

A worm ! a god l I tremblo at myself, 

And in myself am lost” 

It is always necessary to distinguish between 
the endowments of an intellectual elevation and 
the characteristics of moral superiority. Mere 
sagacity confers a certain kind of superiority, but 
it is not the highest and the best; nay, more, it 
may become the instrument of a real degradation. 
True excellence depends on the use of the powers 
which our Creator lias conferred upon us ; their 
mere possession is but the means of good or evil. 
Hence the true greatness of man is to be seen 
only in a virtuous pre-eminence,—the right direc¬ 
tion of his faculties, and the consecration of his 
being to God. Hence, therefore, his insignifi¬ 
cance and baseness consist in the depravation 
of those faculties,—in the turbulence of his pas¬ 
sions, and the demoralization of his reason. 

What, then, with the facts which present them¬ 
selves at every turn, are we to infer? If it be 
conceded that, in the capabilities of liis rational 
nature, be surpasses the brutes that perish, what 
are wc to think of his assumed pre-eminence 
when we observe his moral debasement*•* It 
might surely admit of an argument, and perhaps 
more than a plausible one, whether, taking every 
thing into view, where religion does not transform 
and elevate, man is not an inferior animal. Might 
nut this inferiority be pleaded, on the ground 
that he has vitiated liis nature, and desecrated 
powers which the other animals never possessed ? 
He, in short, is capable of crime which they are 
not; so that if they cannot rise to the level of 
his natural faculties, they arc equally incapable 
of sinking to the depth of his guilt and misery; 
and thus it would appear that, though superior 
by nature, he is inferior by crime ; because, while 
animals and men are equally the subjects of 
strong passions and fierce resentments, the latter, 
by being made higher, really descend lower, and 
degrade and ruin a moral constitution, which has 
been formed for the sublimcst purposes of exist¬ 
ence. 

And is not the world actually a scene of tur¬ 
bulence and confusion ? Cun we fix on any 
place that is exempt from the rage of passion ? 
Where has not war prevailed ? Where have not 
animosities been kindled ? Where have not 
families, tribes, and nations been divided ? Where 
have not men, at some period, been hateful, and 
hating one another ? And where is there even 
now, amidst the very illuminations of Christianity, 
a paradise on earth of peaceful, united, and holy 
beings? Christianity, indeed, confers the real 
superiority, which otherwise cannot exist ; but 
without it the animal predominates above the 
intellectual man, and, in the contest of claims, 
asserts and maintains a dominion. 

In thus bringing into view the confusion of 
the world, the constant and perfect superintend- 
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ence of an all-wise Providence must not be over¬ 
looked. Were this the ultimate state of society, 
it might be difficult to comprehend, or even to 
conjecture, the reason of what is so apparent; 
but to determine on the real character of the 
Divine administration by the chaos of the present 
moment, would be as absurd as to pronounce 
upon the painter’s skill or purpose by the first 
sweep of his pencil, or the mixing of his colours. 


ThiB sin-smittgn part of creation is indeed a 
moral chaos ; yet are the disordered elements 
overruled, and working towards a grand develop¬ 
ment hereafter. No passion, and no combina¬ 
tion of passions or effortB, can pass beyond a pre¬ 
scribed limit; and let us ever be consoled amidst 
temporary evils, that this is the great moulding 
and modifying season, the season of preparation 
for another and a perfect order of things. Y. 


MAIDEN AUNTS. 


Who among us of the age of forty and under 
han not a maiden aunt ? That would, indeed, be 
a singularly unfortunate and, necessarily, unhappy 
fiunily which should not number a Tnaiden aunt 
among its members. Nature has apparently, in 
some degree, provided against such an occur¬ 
rence ; for wc are assured by statistical writers, 
that in a given number of births children of the 
gentler sex predominate ; and the artificial st^ 
of society in which we live, by increasing tne 
number of our wants, and otherwise multiplying 
impediments to marriage, completes what nature 
began, and secures to each successive generation 
the advantages derivable from the example and 
superintendence of maiden aunts. 

I ha\c a sort of Platonic affection for those 
inestimable beings rudely and ungallantly called 
“old maids;” and much do I lament the narrow 
and vulgar prejudices which exist against them. 
I do not mean to say that I admire that imaginary 
being which is popularly set forth as the type 
of the species, just ns a skeleton is used to repre¬ 
sent death, and a black hide, horns, a tail, and 
cloven feet, the “ archangel fallen,” who has been 
so differently drawn by Milton. I have no sen¬ 
timental lot c for the old maid of our popular 
prints—a lean, wrinkled, yellow hag, with snuffy 
beard, blue lips, rheumy eyes, and a pursed 
chin, to the tapering termination of which feature 
the nose makes a most pointed approximation, 
with an arm like that of one of the baked corses 
at Aleppo, a gimlet elbow, and a fist like the 
claw of a vulture. I discard entirely these 
abominable fictions, high-heeled shoes and all ; 
and will only think and write of the antiquated 
spinster as I find her in actual life. Not but 
that there are some individuals of whom the 
popular caricature is but an exaggeration ; but 1 
must protest against the exception being con¬ 
stituted the type. The cross old maid would, 
undoubtedly, have been a snappish wife and 
scolding mother ; and it would be quite as just, 
because there are unamiable and disagreeable 
wives and husbands, to libel and ridicule the 
state of matrimony. 

The being who is now present to my mind’s 
eye is sometimes fair, sometimes dark, sometimes 
tall, sometimes short, sometimes attenuated in 
her figure, and at others “ more fat than maid 


beseems ; ” generally good tempered and chatty j 
somewhat too anxious, perhaps, abopt trifles, and 
a wee bit (l am not a Scotchman) too fond of 
tea-table tittle-tattle, more especially when com¬ 
fortably seasoned with the curry of scandaL 
Your old maid hag a keen perception of the 
universal declension of the present age. It is 
often a subject of lamentation with her that the 
young ladies of the present day are more forward 
than those of " auld lang synethat the men 
arc less polite ; and that the reflecting surfaces 
of mirrors are much less perfectly manufactured 
than in the days of her youth. Nevertheless, 
your true old maid manages to make as much of 
the times as their degeneracy will allow. 

I have heard it asked, “ What is the use of an 
old maid?” We are bound, both as Christians 
and philosophers, to admit, that nothing is per¬ 
mitted that has not its use, whether perceived or 
not. It is difficult, no doubt, to decide what is 
the use of an earthquake or of a tornado; but 
the utility of the veteran spinster is obvious, 
more especially when contemplated in the cha¬ 
racter of aunty—that in which it is our purpose 
to discuss her. • 

In the first place, she is invaluable to her 
nieces. Being their chief companion, and having 
in her youth observed, arid in after-life heard of 
numberless instances of impropriety and immo¬ 
rality of conduct on the part of young females, 
she narrates all these to her charge, with strict 
fidelity as to the most minute details ; thus stor¬ 
ing their young memories with a catalogue Yai- 
sonne of faux pas and indiscretions which it is 
their duty to avoid. Then our aunt possesses, 
specifically, the faculty of being in twenty places 
at once. Every one must have observed that 
wherever there is an old maid—and where is 
there not one ?—go into what apartment you 
may, walk in whatever direction, call on whatever 
friend, at whatever time, ydu will inevitably meet, 
overtake, or be overtaken by her ; so that to her 
nieces is secured the perpetual felicity of her 
company. Then, being herself the model of 
female excellence, she will inevitably make hei 
nieces paragons of propriety, and, if they follow 
her instructions and example in all things, qualify 
them to be, to the next generation of nephews 
and nieces, what she is to them. • 
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To her nephews she Is alike inv/duable; all the 
early knowledge they acquire of any thing beyond 
tops and gingerbread, they receive from her. She 
convinces them, or if she does not the fault is 
not hers, that learning is better than play, physic 
more salutary than lollypop, that history and 
geography are preferable to cricket, that it is 
better to write and exercise accurately than to 
set fire to the Dominie’s wig, and that it is far 
more proper to remain in bed after having gone 
thither, than to escape by the window, and tie up 
a vagrant donkey to the knocker of some miserly 
old bachelor, who, in answer to the repeated 
summonses of the patient and contemplative 
animal, shivering, meanwhile, with fear and cold, 
opens the door, and draws into contact with his 
own the visage of what might well be considered 
the apparition of himself. 

But the maiden aunt is chiefly useful to her 
male collateral descendants, by exercising tiieir 
ingenuity, and sharpening their wits, when a year 
or two at school has rubbed off the respectful 
awe which she inspired in the atmosphere of the 
nursery. I know an individual, now a stated 
contributor to “ Ward’s Miscellany,” who is very 
much indebted to his maiden aunt for whatever 
small quantity of wisdom he may possess, the 
said wisdom having been derived partly through 
the very excellent moral lessons which she was 
wont to inculcate, but chiefly through the exer¬ 
cise which she afforded his expanding wit, or, as 
she in her perverse words called it, “ mischief.” 
This was, of course, before the effervescence 
caused by. the sodaic properties of her counsels, 
on coming in contact with tiie sharpness of his 
disposition, had subsided into the gravity and 
sedateness which have since marked his character. 
Had he gever put back the clock and watches 
an hour, when a party was expected to dinner, 
(having first satisfied his own craving,) in order 
that he might witness the dismay of his dear 
aunt when the company arrived, (for your old 
maid is always the responsible mistress of the 
ceremonies,) and the broiling concern of the 
cook at the announcement of the hungry guests, 
before an interview had taken place between the 
poultry and the fire ; had he not laudably sought 
to improve his talents in the arts of penmanship 
and epistolary composition, by manufacturing 
letters purporting to have been sent from “ the 
Great-house,” to secure aunty’s presence at some 
grand and select festivity; had he nevereryoyed 
that delicious scene—his highly respected relar 
tive setting out, bedizened with all producible 
finery, to arrive, like death, where and when 
least expected, and, like him, least welcome; 
had not his maiden aunt, albeit unintentionally, 
by affording him opportunities of thus cultivating 
his talents, taught “ the young idea how to 
shoot,” perchance he had not now been worthy 
of the distinguished honour of being a contributor 
to " Ward’s JVtiscellany.” 


The maiden aunt is extremely useful in pre¬ 
venting the need of a library. She is a living, 
walking set of the “ Annual Register,” especially 
as far as the family and neighbourhood are con¬ 
cerned ; not a fact, not a date escapes her. If 
you happen to say that, in the year 18—, you 
were crossing from Calais to Dover, when the 
gale was so strong that your personal safety was 
much endangered, she will question you os to 
the month and day; and when you express un¬ 
certainty, will tell you ttyt she has no doubt it 
was on the 4 th of October, for a very boisterous 
wind prevailed on that day, so much so, that 
three slates were blown off the pigstye of her 
cousin i» Hampshire, one of which was fatal to 
the flower of the litter,— 

“ llic father's hope, tho mothor'B joy 

and how the maternal parent was very visibly 
affected by the calamity. Then follow all the 
events, public and private, great and small, which 
happened on that day, and a great many which 
fW not; no incident is forgotten ; she has chap¬ 
ter and verse, or rather month and day, for every 
thing; deaths, elopements, executions, marriages, 
and all other unfortunate events, are stereotyped 
in her memory. 

Tiie maiden aunt is also the pharmacopoeia 
of the family and neighbourhood. Tiie doctor 
is seldom required ; and when he is called in, 
she very much expedites the recovery of the 
patient by making such deviations from the treat¬ 
ment recommended as her superior sagacity and 
knowledge may suggest. She has twenty reme¬ 
dies for a cold, and at least fifty for toothach; 
all infallible, as you may prove by making trial 
of them in succession. In fact, she has a multi¬ 
tude of remedies for all diseases, known and un¬ 
known ; and if any of the neighbours die, it is 
because they have the folly to call in members 
of the faculty, instead of trusting solely and im¬ 
plicitly to our maiden aunt. I never think, even 
now, of my maiden aunt, but the taste of jalap 
and currant-jelly passes over my palate, occasion¬ 
ing a shudder, which sometimes jerks my wig 
into a position very indecorous for a person of 
my years, and a contributor, albeit, to “ Wards 
Miscellany.” 

The maiden aunt is also the Almanac of the 
family—a matter of less importance than before 
the stamp duty was removed, for her erudition 
in this line now only effects the moderate saving 
of one penny per annum. As, however, even 
the penny Almanack will sometimes mislay itself 
our aunt may bo occasionally very useful; for the 
saints’ days, holidays, birthdays, eclipses, times 
of high tide, changes of the moon, &c„ &c., are 
intimately known to her; indeed, we are not 
quite sure that she cannot calculate the changes 
of the wind, a species of knowledge which we 
know no existing Almanac can supply. 

• Then the honour of the family ib always en- 
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trusted to the keeping of the maiden aunt. Her 
memory has a bce-lik’e property, and extracts 
honey from the meanest plant, rejecting every 
thing of a less agreeable flavour. So far are all 
facts reflecting credit on the family from being 
impaired by the action of time, that they have 
grown better by keeping, like wine, or like old 
Cheshire cheese are all the richer for the maggots 
which have introduced themselves. You never 
hear a word about the cousin who was hanged 
in 1796 ; but you do hear that, in the year 
1785, a fox was killed in papa’s meadow, and 

that Lord-, andtothers of the hunting party, ( 

came in and were refreshed with a luncheon at 
papa’s tuble ; not omitting that Lord-com¬ 

plimented the flushed face and curd-like fingers 
of papa’s daughter. She tolls us, further, how 
her great uncle’s brother-in-law was sheriff of 
London, with many other anecdotes equally hon¬ 
ourable to her house, and interesting to her 
visiters; and altogether proves, most satisfactorily, 
that the Tomkinscs or Jenkinses, as the case 
may be, are indeed a very distinguished family! 

A fact in the natural history of the old maid 
occurs to me, which, as it is characteristic of, and 
peculiar to the species, should not be omitted. 
They never reach old age; in fact, they never 


grow older thqp forty. I have known many at 
that age, and for years after ; but from that 
period they never advanced ; and if they made 
any movement it was backward, to five or eight 
and thirty. 

Considering the subject of the foregoing pages 
in all its bearings, I think I may say, without 
fear of contradiction, that the abolition of maiden 
aunts would be a national as well as individual 
calamity ; a fact which was duly appreciated by 
Mr. Malthus, and which, no doubt, very consi¬ 
derably influenced him in the adoption of his 
system of philosophy. * In conclusion, I trust 
that the maiden aunt will remain unshorn of her 
honours in the ages which are to come. It will 
be seen that they are great favourites of mine; 
and I can conscientiously wish, in concluding 
this paper, 

u To each and.aU a fair good night, 

And rosy dreams, and alumbers light 

and more, as the Spaniards say, “ May they live 
a thousand years! ” or, to adopt the more bene¬ 
volent and comprehensive wish of the orientals, 
“ May they live for ever! ” and subscribe, the 
whole time, to “ Ward’s Miscellany.* 


A SCOTTISH SABBATH. 

CHAPTEE IX. 


Op the million and a half of human beings 
that compose the population of London and its 
suburban boroughs and villages, fully ono-half 
never by any cliancc attend any place of worship 
on the Sundays^or make any difference between 
that day and the other days of the week; unless 
it is being more jestless and dissipated than they 
are when they must attend to their business, their 
trades, or their professions. To this half of the 
population, the Sunday is any thing but a sab¬ 
bath—it is the very opposite. Of the other half, 
by far the greater number content fteinselves 
with the mere formal ceremony of going “ once” 
to a place of worship “ f< the sake of appear 
ences," while, both Jjeforo and after this formal 
display, ’they enter into the same kiuTl of accus¬ 
tomed and worldly enjoyments as those who do 
not go to a place of worship at all. To these, 
also, the Sunday is not a Sabbath. Then, os 
for the “ servants” and the “ cattle,” it is a day of 
more severe labour than any other in the week. 
The six “ working* days are, therefore, their sab¬ 
baths—if they have any at all. 

The character of every place must be that of 
the majority. In London, a stranger has no 
feeling of the Sabbath from any thing he sees 
and hears around him. In Edinburgh, he be¬ 
comes aw'ed by its presence, and involuntarily 
joins with the multitudes that keep holy day. 
Scotchmen, when they reach our southern me¬ 


tropolis lose every semblance of religion—and 
some, whose apostacy is not altogether free from 
the twinges of a northern conscience, and the 
appprehensive doubts of an unconfirmed infidelity 
—excuse themselves on the ground «f the un¬ 
sabbatical, unholy atmosphere which they are 
constrained to breathe, and which stifles all their 
latent religious propensities. As if religion and 
principle were a thing of time and place, and not 
immortal as the soul, and the very clement 
of its moral being—unaffected by locality, un¬ 
changed and the same amidst all the varieties 
and mutations of human life. A sentimental 
exotic from the other side of the Tweed, t&king 
root on the banks of the Thames, may tell us, 
that in the land of his fathers he was accustomed 
to the repose of a Sabbath in the whole of society 
and of nature around him—that here he cannot, 
for the soul of him, feel that the day which 
comes between Saturday and Monday is a Sab- m 
bath—that he is dinned, oppressed, and wearied 
with this working-day world in which a Sabbath 
has no place—and occasionally, when a shade of 
melancholy passes over him, as he thinks of the 
habits of his former and his better days, he may 
refer plaintively to the waters of Babylon, and 
murmur out something about singing the Lord’s 
song in a strange land ; and this sort of momen¬ 
tary and poetic penitence, he may mistake for 
religion, and vainly imagine, if he.were to return 
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to his native glen all (he spirit of his early piety 
would return with him. We aitmit, and do it 
with sorrow and shame, that a London Sunday 
and a Scottish Sabbath have little or no re¬ 
semblance ; and we marvel greatly that those 
who have been brought up in the strict observ¬ 
ance of the latter should so soon conform to our 
loose southern manners; and while we blame our¬ 
selves for setting a misleading and dangerous 
example, we cannot acquit those who have been 
better instructed, and who, knowing what is 
right, scarcely wait to be tempted, but at once, 
and heedlessly, plunge into the vortex of dissi¬ 
pation, and on that very day which from the' 
associations of their earliest existence they have 
been accustomed to reverence as a day sacred to 
piety—the day of God. But enough on this un¬ 
grateful topic ; let us contemplate the Scotchman 
at home, spending his Sabbath after the primitive 
fashion, and surrounded with every incentive to 
devotion. 

To one who has seen and felt the Scottish 
Sabbath, in its purity and simplicity, in the 
country, it is unnecessary to say a single word. 
You sleep for the night in some clean, comfort¬ 
able, and airy house, amid the highly-cultivated 
fields, the trimly-kept hedges, the spreading 
beeches, and golden-tasseied laburnums of the 
earlier time, with here and there a dark pine, or a 
tall larch, rearing its cone of emerald high above 
the grove. The gentle rustle of the leaves at 
the turn of the current of the air from sea to 
land, and the murmur of “ the brook that babbles 
by," lull you into a balmy and dreamless sleep, 
one hour of which is more refreshing than six 
hours of tumbling, “scared with dreams, and 
terrified with visions,” in the murky atmosphere 
of a great*city. There is a wonderful economy 
of time in ‘these delightfully pure country atmo¬ 
spheres : you can rise with the lark, without any 
necessity of roosting with the raven. The cheer¬ 
ing breath of morn awakens you, refreshed to the 
utmost of your heart’s desire, and the water, 
drawn from the living fountain in the rock, braces 
you with additional vigour. 1 

Fprth you fare. A few dappled clouds have 
collected around the point of sunrise, among 
which the refracted beams are playing at rainbows. 
Well, the rainbow before the falling cloud never 
brought foul weather yet; so speed you to the up¬ 
land, and if you take that bible with you, which 
was by purposed mistake left on your toilette, 
you will not want company. 

Many are up before you, early as you are, but 
all is stilly and serene; the gentle breeze and 
the gurgling waters, which left you in repose 
within nature’s lullaby, are silent, and you speed 
to the upland. How one steps out in such j 
places : the heart is calm, but the blood dances, ! 
and the nerves arc like t)ie strings of a harp, i 
tuned for sacred melody. The God of the Sab- j 
bath has blessed the Sabbath; and his blessing ] 


runs full and free to all his creatures, rational 
and irrational, animate and inanimate. 

You have gained the height, and the sun is 
up; but never mind,—you should see the rising 
sun from the hill on another morning—a week of 
the stranger is welcome here. Sit down, you 
have the book; and when you have drunk the 
water of life at the well-spring from on high, yon¬ 
der is a bed of wild thyme, softer and more 
fragrant than any cushion that ever was prepared 
and perfumed for queens in a chapel-royal. There 
is One to hear, to answer, and to accept; fail not, 
therefore, to bow the knee the God of nature 
and of grace in this his own temple, for he 
“ heareth in secret, and rewardeth openly.” Calm 
meditation, on the airy height, in the early 
morning, when the works of God are displayed 
wide around us in all their beauty, is far from 
being the worst preparation for a Sabbath ac¬ 
cording to the Gospel; so do not hurry, but let 
the feelings of the mortal body be tuned into 
harmony with the breathings of the immortal 
spirit. 

You are wound up to your bent, and eager to 
join the congregation of them who seek the Zion 
of their God, with their faces thitherward. Well, 
the desire is commendable ; but the time has not 
yet arrived; many have to come from a long 
distance, and they must not be disappointed. 
Take the circuitous path back to the home of 
your balmy repose for the night—a Sabbath 
morning’s breakfast awaits you there. Puss in 
front of these straw and heath-clad cottages, 
which hang on the brow of the hill; there is a 
stilly repose about them, which suits the simpli¬ 
city of the place and the sacredness of the 
morning. Hark ! a low and murmuring sound ; 
it is a father reading the sacred volume to his 
family, as the first portion of his simple and un¬ 
affected family worship on the Sabbath morning. 
A louder and more modulated sound breaks from 
the next simple cottage. It is the hymn of 
praise ; and though in the ears of the fastidious 
the musif may be false, the hearts are true. 
Another, and a more deep and solemn strain! 
In that humble cottage the father of a promising 
family is on his knees; and the family, some of 
them com q, miles to enjoy the father’s instruction 
for the sacred day, are on their knees around. 
You hear the earnestness of his wrestling—“ I 
will not let thee go, unless thou bless me; ” and 
blessed of " the Angel of the covenant” be he 
who thus labours to bring up his family in re¬ 
ligion and virtue. You linger and linger, for 
one or other of these sounds, finely adapted to 
the morning of the day, issues from every cottage 
of the long-protracted file. 

At last you leave the cottages, and descend 
into the little glen which winds far among the 
hills, and shows a passage for the upland people 
to come down and worship God in his own tem¬ 
ple. There is a mumbling voice from that hazel 
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copse, one word of which you cannot understand. 
A highland family are there ; they have travelled 
on foot since midnight, and ere they touch that 
very simple meal which they have brought with 
them, they must pour out the overflowings of 
their hearts at the footstool of the eternal throne, 
“ All around the earth’s wide girdle find me a 
willing worshipper, and 1 will find a fitting 
altar 

Pene me pigrie, uU nulla eampis. 

But leave them ; you cannot understand one 
word of what they say ; and they have gone into 
the copse in order to be alone with their God. 

Down through the weeping birches, outdoing 
in sweetness all the perfumes of “ Araby the 
blest,” and cross the brawling torrent on the 
rounded blocks of granite—sienite it happens to 
be; but riimpoite, this is not the time nor the 
place for disputing about geology; there are 


two or three buxom lasses who, having come bare¬ 
foot over the hill, are bathing their feet in the 
dancing crystal, ere they put on their stockings 
and shoes. They heed not you, so heed not 
them ; perfect innocence is a jewel more worthy 
the caskets of kings than all that Golconda ever 
boasted. m 

You at last gain the plain, and all is .repose— 
the very cattle feel the repose, and the birds sing 
more softly. Truly it is the morning of the sab¬ 
bath. At lost you reacli the home where you 
reposed. The “ big ha’ bible ” is on the parlour 
table; all the servants are called in; and the 
worship of God is devoutly paid. It is not, how¬ 
ever, the cold solemnity of the ascetic. It is the 
uplifting of the heart full of hope, and adds to 
the cheerfulness of the whole household. Then 
the free, full, and welcome breakfast comes, and 
you accompany the family to the parish church. 


THE AMERICAN SLAVE. 

WRITTEN BY THE REV. CHARLES HTCH, OF BOSTON, UNITED STATES. 


The following facts were related in my hcur¬ 
ing by a man of colour from one of the southern 
states. This man has by some means purchased 
his own freedom and that ot his wife ; but his 
children, several of them, have been taken away 
from linn and sold, he knows not where. He 
proves himself, to the satisfaction of all who have 
intercourse with him, to be an humble disciple 
of Christ. I will give the facts, as nearly us pos¬ 
sible, in bis own words :— 

“ I bad a little boy about eleven years old. 
One night as he came home be said to me, * Fa¬ 
ther, the constable has been measuring me to¬ 
day.’ ‘ Measuring you I’ said 1, ‘ what does that 
mean ?’ * Don’t know,’ said he ; ‘he measured 
me about my body, and then lie measured how 
high I was. I am afraid, father, they are going 
to sell me.’ I tried,” said the poor father, “ not 
to think of it; but the next morning, soon after 
I went to my work, a little boy came running 
up to me, crying out, ‘ John is gone, yonder they 
are taking hun off now.’ 1 went after them, and 
when I came near, my dear babe reached out his 
hands to me, and said, ‘ Father, I’m gone ; can’t 
you do something for me ?* At this the man 
who was taking him away gave him a kick, and 
kicked him along the road ; and I have not seen 
my dear child, or heard of him, from that day to 
this. I could do nothing to help him ; it hurts 
me to think of it.” Here lie wept. Never in 
my life has my heart been so agonized at any 
deed of man, as when I heard this grey-headed 
father give this simple relation. “ I had a 
daughter also,” said the poor old man, “ who was 
married, and had one child. One day a carriage 
drove up to the door, and took her in with her 
child, and carried them on board a vessel then 


lying at the wharf, about to sail. As soon as I 
heard of it, I went after them. When I went to 
go on board they pushed me back; but some 
one standing by said, * That’s too bad ; let the 
old man see his daughter.’ I then went on 
board, and my poor child threw her arms about 
my neck, and said, ‘Father, I’m gone.’” Here 
the old man's sobs prevented his utterance ; but 
he recovered himself sufficiently to say, “ I have 
not seen or heard of iny child since. Her hus¬ 
band heard of it, and went to the vessel; but 
they drew a dirk upon him, and would not allow 
lum to go aboard. O ! ” said the old man, as tho 
tears streamed from his eyes, “ it hurts me every 
time I think of it.” Probably it would hurt a 
slaveholder to suffer such wrongs ; and the best 
of them could be no more injured by them than 
this poor disciple of Christ. This man has, if I 
recollect right, six children sold into hopeless 
servitude, lie knows not where. Three remained 
with him ; and these, some months ago, were 
bought up by a notorious firm of slave-dealers, 
and shipped for the southern market. Here the 
old man felt that he had lost his all; and the 
distress of his wife, “ who wept,” to use his lan¬ 
guage, “ as though her heart would burst,” drove 
him, with great reluctance, after endeavouring to 
put his trust in God, to state his case to some 
pious friends, and ask if something could not be 
done for him. A minister of the Gospel, who 
was affected to tears at the old man’s recital, 
went to the slave-dealers and interceded for him. 
They at length consented, that if the poor father 
himself could raise the money in one week, 
amounting to considerably more than two thou¬ 
sand dollars, he might have his own children, 
that is, the ones last taken away. Perhaps they 
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considered the question settled,,as they would 
consent to no other conditions, and regarded it 
as impossible for the father to do as they pro¬ 
posed. He lifted his cries to God, however, and 
they were heard, and friends raised up, who gave 
him some few hundred dollars, and at length 
made him a loan of what remained, amounting 


to eighteen hundred, on condition that it should 
be repaid in two years. If, at that time, it re¬ 
mains unpaid, the children are to be sold to pay 
it. The poor father is now, with much diffidence, 
and great embarrassment, stating his case to the 
pious and benevolent, and asking their aid, that 
his children may not again be sold into bondage. 


4 ME ARE SEVEN." 

A DOMESTIC 8TORT. 


* A Jut you a parent ? Have you a heart P 
Then you hate been a thousand times delighted 
with the inimitable blunders of cliildren, and you 
will be well pleased with a scrap of domestic 
history. 

Papa and mamma were seated at the breakfast- 
table, with their several olfve-branches, and with 
one or two friends on a visit, when divers ques¬ 
tions arose adapted to little folks. Among other 
inquiries their respective ages came into con¬ 
sideration. 

“ Pray, master James',” said the visiter, “ and 
how old are you?" 

“ Fourteen, ma’am." 

“ And you, William ?" 

* Twelve." 

Upon this a discussion arose between the two 
younger boys. 

** I am six," exclaimed George with eagerness. 
To which the last-bom added, with a droll and 
significant nod of the head, “ Me are seven." 

u No, dear," replied George, * you are only 
three." 

Yes, me are, me are seven,” rejoined the 
undaunted Harry; and to have seen the ardour, 
the Insistence, the pertinacity, and the oratorical 
motion, they were admirable. 

" Come, tell seven, my man," said the visiter. 

“ One, two, five, seven." 

“ Bravo 1 * rident ornnes. 

These childish inaccuracies spread a charm 
over domestic conversation; and I have often 
felt'that I would not, for the world, have little 
Harry talk otherwise than like a child; it would 
be a David in Saul’s armour. And I would as 
soon hear a fine gentleman speak vulgarly, or 
add the aspirates where they should be omitted, 
or omit them where they should be given, all 
which are detestable things in the intercourse of 
life. It may be an error or a weakness, but 1 
must candidly confess, that I have almost re¬ 
gretted the arrival of the period when my pretty 
little false grammarians pass beyond the en¬ 
chanted boundaries of infant peccadilloes in lan¬ 
guage and sentiment into the regions of enlarg¬ 
ing knowledge and juvenile maturity. Not that 
I do not in my heart desire the improvement 
of my offspring ; not that I do not watch with 
interest, and.cherish with a growing pleasure, the 


germinations of thought, the general expansion 
of the intellect, and the accumulations of know¬ 
ledge ; but one naturally regrets to part with an 
amusement/espeeially when it is so pre-eminently 
innocent. If any person should philosophically 
object to this, and say that by laughing at errors 
wc encourage a wrong principle, the simple-, 
self-satisfying answer is, that the errors are in 
themselves insignificant, they involve no moral 
delinquency, and are sure to be corrected. 

It might be curious, and not uninteresting, to 
analyze the source of that gratification which wc 
feel in the ridiculous mistakes of children, espe¬ 
cially of our own. Is it not possible that there 
may be existing in the mind some ideal com¬ 
parison or measure of ourselves with the inter¬ 
esting dwarfs of the coming generation, origin¬ 
ating a degree of self-complacency at our own 
superior knowledge and attainments? If, as 
some one declared,he could never feel indifferent 
even to the praises of a child, may not an ana¬ 
logous feeling awaken a conscious delight, when 
our own greatness, of whatever kind, is brought 
into juxtaposition with an infant’s littleness? 
Even corporeal greatness, much more mental, 
even though it imply no merit, and be merely in 
the order of nature, excites self-gratulutiou ; so 
thut, as the giant looks down upon the admiring 
man, the man looks down upon the child. May 
there not also be some ideal comparison of the 
present little amusing blunderer with the future 
man of talent, cultivation, and influence? And 
may not the kindling eye, especially of the pa¬ 
rent, all the time of the utterance of his pretty 
nonsenses, be glancing along the line of future 
progress to the point of imagined or predestined 
eminence ? He sees, as it were, the first ger¬ 
minations of mind, the earliest unfoldings of in¬ 
tellect, and prognosticates the rich and varied 
harvest. In the delightful and entertaining prat¬ 
tler he sees in embryo, and with a parent’s fond 
calculations, the accomplished scholar, the clever 
advocate, the learned judge, the skilful physician, 
or the celebrated divine ; or he may trace in its 
elements the poet’s fancy, the historian’s research, 
or the orator’s mighty magic. There is, more¬ 
over, a lurking humour in the yery phraseology 
itself, which is the more agreeable, as, whatever 
iiftereat it may excite, the applause given inter- 
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few# !n no degree with onr personal distinction 
and celebrity. The happiest hits, or the merriest 
combination of infant wit, or the drollest humour 
by mistake, or, when somewhat more advanced, 
by design, cannot awaken envy; so that we gain 
much of pleasure, and lose nothing of honour, by 
our admiration. 

But when my prattling boy said, in the very 
best grammar he could command, “ Me are se¬ 
ven," I was soon led into other and more serious 
reflections ; and perhaps was not wrong in think¬ 
ing that there was an incipient something to be 
watched over. It is impossible to ascertain how 
early the germ of sentiment may be formed and 
begin to evolve, or when education, properly 
speaking, may or should commence. The lan¬ 
guage in question surely betrayed a moral indi¬ 
cation worthy of being cherished or repressed, 
which, like an oozing drop from the rock, might 
be the commencement of a wide and far-rolling 
river. Here was at least ambition ; but of what 
kind ? The brother of the little mannikin had 
uttered too much for Harry’s self-complacency. 
If his elder were six, he must be seven; just as 
a few moments before, when the comparison re¬ 
spected height, he must be taller : “ yes, pa, tall 
chair, taller ;”that is, tall as the chair and tnllor. 
How his eye brightened, and his little heart beat 
at the thought! And mark how the company, 
then inattentive to his eloquence, were to be 
dinned into observation. In vain said mamma, 

“ There, Harry, be quiet, my boy.” Harry thought 


«the world wag made for Cassar," and therefore 
was determined that, by repetitions of “taller-~ 
tall—high—up,” it should admire how he had 
passed the Rubicon of his exploits. 

Most minds are oonscious (and may not this 
be traceable to Infant education ?) of the ambition 
to excel, which may have in it a very trifling 
quantum of the better passion of an ambition-of 
excellence. The former is emulation; the latter, 
virtue. The desire to excel may, indeed, be a 
good or a bad feeling, according to circumstances; 
it may be blended with, or perhaps wholly con¬ 
sist of, a wish to disparage and degrade others, 
to throw them into the shade, and establish a 
proud claim to superiority. It may, in conse¬ 
quence, lead, in the end, to the perpetration of 
many vices, and become a permanent and un¬ 
sightly trait of character. In this view it is mere 
ambition, and an offshoot of selfishness; its 
growth in the mind is* therefore dangerous, and 
if it cannot bo wholly extinguished, its deleteri¬ 
ous and destructive effects should be neutralized, 
as poison is mingled in medicine with other in¬ 
gredients, by infusing the elements of a right 
morality, that it may work good instead of evil. 
The ambition of excellence is a pure and ele¬ 
vated sentiment, tending to the attainment of it, 
ami salutary in all its varieties and ramifications ; 
it cannot be too soon instilled, or too diligently 
cultivated, for an infant’s mind is susceptible of a 
repressing look or an encouraging word. X. 


THE ATONEMENT. 


[Tho following remarkable paattgo on the nocosaity of an 
Atonement, argued from reason, » from tlio pea of the 
ciltbmted Adam Smith. In tho early editions of his 
“ Theory of Moral Sentiments,” it formed the concluding 
jMi.igraph of port n , section 2 Tho doctor is Baid to lmvo 
tunullod it at tho suggestion of Mr Home ; certainly it is 
not to bo found m tho editions of his works published since 
his death We earnestly commend it to the carefnl atten¬ 
tion of those who are diBpoBcd to scepticism on this great 
topic ] 

That the Deity loves virtue and hates vice, 
as a voluptuous man loves riches and hates 
poverty, not for their own sakes, but for the ef¬ 
fects which they tend to produce; that lie loves 
the one, only because it promotes the happiness 
ol society, whiph his benevolence prompts him to 
desire; and that he hates the other, only because 
it occasions the misery of mankind, which the 
same Divine quality renders the object of his 
aversion—is not the doctrine of untaught nature, 
but an artificial refinement of reason and philoso¬ 
phy. Our untaught natural sentiments all prompt 
us to believe, that as perfect virtue is supposed 
necessarily to appear to the Deity, as it does to 
us, for its own sake, and without any further 
view, the natural and proper object of love and 
reward, so must vice, of hatred and punishment. 


That the gods neither resent nor hurt, was the 
general maxim of all the different seats of the 
ancient philosophy; and if by resenting be under¬ 
stood that violent and disorderly perturbation 
which often distracts and confounds the human 
breast, or if by hurting be understood the doing 
mischief wantonly, and without regard to pro¬ 
priety or justice, such weakness is undoubtedly 
unworthy of the Divine perfection ; but if it be 
meant that vice does not appear to the Deity’ to 
be, for its own sake, the object of abhorrence and 
aversion, and what, for its own sake, it is fit and 
right should be punished, the truth of this maxim 
seems repugnant to some very natural feelings. 
If wc consult our natural sentiments, we are even 
apt to fear lest, before the holiness of God, vice 
should appear to be more worthy of punishment 
than the weakness and imperfection of human 
virtue can ever seem to be of reward. Man, 
when about to appear before a Being of infinite 
perfection, can feel but little confidence in his 
own merit, or in the imperfect propriety of his 
own conduct. In the presence of his fellow- 
creatures he may, eveft justly, elevate himself, 
and may often have reason to think highly of his 
own character and conduct, comparqd to the still 
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greater imperfection of theirs ;Jhit the case is 
quite different when about to appear before his 
infinite Creator: to such a Being he fears that 
his littleness and weakness can scarce ever appear 
the proper object of esteem or of reward. But 
he can easily conceive how the numberless viola¬ 
tions of duty of which he has been guilty should 
render him the proper object of aversion and 
punishment; and he thinks he can see no reason 
why the Divine indignation should not be let 
loose, without any restraint, upon so vile an in¬ 
sect as he himself must appear to be. If he 
would still hope for happiness, he suspects that 
he cannot demand it from the justice, but that 
he must entreat it from the mercy of God. Re¬ 
pentance, sorrow, humiliation, contrition at the 
thought of past conduct, seem, upon this account, 
the sentimentB which become him, and to be the 
only means which he has left for appeasing that 


wrath which he knows he has justly provoked. 
He even distrusts the efficacy of all these, and 
naturally fears lest the wisdom of God should 
not, like the weakness of man, be prevailed upon 
to apare the crime by the most importunate la¬ 
mentations of the criminal. Some other inter¬ 
cession, some other sacrifice, some other atone¬ 
ment, he imagines, must be made for him beyond 
what he himself is capable of making, before the 
purity of the Divine justice can be reconciled to 
his manifold offences. The doctrines of revela¬ 
tion coincide in every respect with these original 
anticipations of nature: and as they teach us 
how little we can depend upon the imperfection 
of our own virtue, so they show us, at the same 
time, that the most powerful intercession has 
been made* and that the most dreadful atone¬ 
ment has been paid for our manifold transgres¬ 
sions and iniquities. 


CHARADE. 


[A well-written charade It about at harmlets a tort of thing 
an any one may write, when he is . , ’ “ • • - 

withal It exercise* the imagination, fancy, aud memory, ii 
manner proportioned to itB peculiar and complex construction; 
and when dictated by a warm heart and spirit—a generous tem¬ 
per, and a ready memory, and quiet wit, it may be rendered 
both instructive and amusing—results which are among the 
mo«t gratifying to tis all The follow mg charade may be sumo- 
what long, but is nut the wome for that reason.] 

Pronounced bb one letter, and written with three, 
Two letters there are, and two only, m me. 

1 am double, am single, am black, blue, and grey; 

I read from both ends, and the name either way. 

1 am restless and wandering, am steady and fixed, 

And you know not one hour what 1 may be the next. 
I melt and I kindle, beseech and defy, 

I am watery and moist, 1 am fiery and dry. 

I am scornful and scowling, compassionate, meek; 

I am light, I am dark, I am strong, I am weak. 

I am sluggish and dead, I am lively and bright, 

1 am sharp, I am flat, I am left, I am right -, 

I am piercing and clear, 1 am heavy and dull, 
Expressive and languid, contracted and full. 

I am careless and vacant, 1 search and I pry, 

And judge, and decide, and examine, and try. 

I’m a globe, and a minor, a window, and door, 

An index, an organ, and fifty things more. 

I Belong to all animals under the sun, 

And to those which were long understood to have none. 

By some I am said to exist in the mind, 

And am found in potatoes, and needles, and wind: 
Three jackets I own, of glass, water, and horn, 

And I wore them all three on the day 1 was born. 

I am covered quite snug, have a lid and a fringe; 

Yet I move every day on invisible hinge. 

A pupil 1 have, a most whimsical wight, 

Who is little by day, and grows big in the night, 
Whom I cherish with care as a part of myself; 

For in trnth I depend on this delicate elf, 


Who collects all my food, and with wonderful knack 
Throws it into a net which 1 keep at my back ; 

And though heels over head it arrives m a trice, 

It is sent up to table ull proper and nice. 

I am Bpoken of sometimes as if I were glass, 

But then it is false, and the trick will not pass. 

A blow makes me run , though 1 have not a limb; 
Though 1 neither have bus nor a bladder 1 swim. 

Like many more couples, my partner and 1 
At times will look cross at each other or shy: 

Yet still, though we differ in what we're about, 

One will do all the work when the other is out. 

I am least apt to cry, bb they always remark, 

When trimmed with good lashes, or kept in the dark. 
Should I fret and be heated they put me to bed, 

And leave me to cool upon water and bread. 

But if hardened I grow they make use of the knife, 
Lest an obstinate humour endanger my hfe. 

Or you may, though the treatment appears to be 
rough, 

Run a spit through my side, and with safety enough. 
Like boyB who are fond of the fruit and their play, 

I am seen with my ball and my apple all day. 

My belt is a rainbow; I reel and I dance; 

I am said to retire, but I never advance. 

1 am read by physicians, as one of tbeir books, 

And am used by the ladies to fasten their hooks. 

My language is plain, though it cannot be heard, 

And I speak without ever pronouncing a woijd. 

Some cull me a diamond, some say I am jet; 

Others talk of my water, or how I am set. 

I'm a borough in England, m Scotland a stream, 

And an iale of his sea in the Irishman's dream. 

The earth without me would no loveliness wear; 

The aun, moon, and stars at my wink disappear. 

Yet bo fiail is my tenure, so brittle my joy, 

That a speck gives me pain, and a drop can destroy. 

The solution of this problematical charade will be 
clearly seen by all who have an etjb. 
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REVIEW. 


Memoirs and Select Remains of the Rev, Thomas 
Rawson Taylor, late Classical Tutor at Airedale Col¬ 
lege, Yorkshire. By W. S. Matthews j Lon dog. 

How many harps have caught their tones from that 
of the youthful White! and how many hearts have 
been sweetly saddened by tbe melodious outpourings 
of his! It was fabled of the nightingale, that she 
sang with her bosom against a thorn. With regard to 
poets this is no fable; their history is usually a history 
of mental suffering. Not, perhaps, that the ordinary 
calamities and trials of life fall peculiarly to their lot, 
but that, having their share of these, acute feelings and 
a vivid temperament harry them into difficulties which 
the more prudential and calculating qualities of their 
neighbours would have avoided ; and, also, that then- 
keen sensibilities cause them to writho with agony 
beneath inflictions which would pass like a summer 
cloud over the minds and hearts of the million. The 
feelings of the true poet are like the strings of an 
./Eoliun harp—the lightest breath causes them to vi¬ 
brate, while the hearts of his more literal neighbours 
are cased as in the hide of the hippopotamus. White 
died early, and thereby, probably, escaped much of 
misery and mortification; for hfo was a spirit not 
formed to stem the current of this elbowing, huxtering, 
wrangling, over-reaching, Cocker-studying world. His 
melodious expression of his sorrows, and his early sub¬ 
jection to our indigenous disease, will always excite 
sympathy, as they always have done. In our boyhood 
vie remember his “ Remains” were our walking aud 
pillow companion ; indeed, wc had become consider¬ 
ably attenuated, had contracted moreover a slight hec¬ 
tic and a short hard cough; we chose night as the 
season for walking, and rambled in the most lonely 
spots we could find by the light of the moon, to whom, 
as in duty bound, we addressed suudry sonnets. At 
length we began to persuade ourselves* that we bore 
much resemblance to poor Henry, but never completed 
that resemblance, either by growing consumptive or 
writing verses equal to his. 

If the writings of Henry Kirke White have never 
moulded a great poet, they have yet caused the pro¬ 
duction of many sweet and elegant poems, refined 
many hearts, and purified many tastes. He has not, 
like Byron, generated sceptics, sneerers, and mysti- 
fiers; nor, like Moore, jesterB and demireps ; but he 
has fostered amiable feelings, and, through the medium 
of sweet and lofty verse, instilled into the youthful 
minds of thousands a love of piety, virtue, and litera¬ 
ture. The mind of Mr. Taylor appears in early youth 
to have been much influenced and modelled by the 
writings of the bard of Nottingham, an influence which 
bis subsequent residence in that city could not fail to 
strengthen. He was born, it appears, at Ossctt, iu 
Yorkshire, in May, 1807, and was the son of the Rev. 
T. Taylor, of Bradford. At the grammar-school there 
he was placed at the age of seven years, aud at a later 
period with tbe Rev. Dr. Clunie, in the neighbourhood 
of Manchester. At this period his poetical genius 
first displayed itself in satire; a form in which it 
was likely to be called forth just in proportion as 
his feelings were amiable, generous, and susceptible. 
They are not the ill-natured men who are masters of 
satire. The ill-natured man may traduce, backbite, 
defame, abuse, but he cannot satirize; although the 
satirist may, by the habitual exercise of his powers, 
become ill-natured. The man of warm, generous im¬ 
pulses, and lofty aspirations, is he who is usually stung 
into satire. He has, perhaps, trusted implicitly, and 
been basely betrayed; loved fervently, and met with 


coldness or with scorn; acted generously, and received 
in payment heartless ingratitude; opened the recesses 
of his heart confidingly, and been misunderstood, mis¬ 
represented, and calumniated. Intense bitterness of 
spirit is the result; and the qualities which uncon¬ 
sciously invoked injury become their own powerful 
avengers, as the waters which, in their calm and ordi¬ 
nary course, confer heauty and fertility, spread around 
them, when wrought by outward action into convul¬ 
sive energy, destruction and ruin. But this is a di¬ 
gression. In 1822 Mr. Taylor was placed in a count¬ 
ing-house, at Bradford; and in 1824 apprenticed to 
Mr. Dunn, printer and bookseller, at Nottingham, but 
subsequently undertook the ministry, and became 
classical tutor at Airedale College, Yorkshire, He 
died of consumption, in March, 1835. 

The letters in this volume breathe an affectionate 
and pious spirit, but they do not indicate great powers 
of mind, nor originality of thought. As a favourable 
specimen of his prose compositions we select a paper 
on boyish days; a subject which has often before 
elicited the raptureB of poets and prose?. “ Ah, once 
again, who would not be a boy ?” wrote Byron. For 
one, we would not; for we believe that we were not 
then happier than we now are, although in looking 
back we are apt to fancy that we were so. The trials 
of the man, it may be said, are heavier and more 
severe than those of the boy. Granted; but might 
not the trials of the boy have been to the boy as severe 
as subsequent ones are to the man ? In our own cose 
we think they were so. Man, however, exists but in 
the past and the future; the present is a moment 
which before we can say it is here is gone. He sees a 
ague and purely imaginative happiness in his future 
years; and looks back upon a happiness less vague, 
but scarcely less imaginative, in his past. The whole 
weight and severity of his present grievances are felt, 
while those of his past are diminished and almost lost 
in the distance. He is like a traveller who pauses in 
his journey to look back on the path by which he 
came. The ruggedness and difficulties of the road just 
traversed stand palpably in view, while the distant 
irospect appears softened to a smooth aritt verdant 
evel. This is our theory. The following is Mr. 
Taylor's more delightful and poetical one:— 

OUR SCIIOOL-DAYS. 

“ We oil love to think a d sneak of our school-days; wearied 
i ith the dull, monotonous c&lities of the present, and auspicioui 
if the flattering promises of the future, we turn with calm satis 
action aud delighted confidence to the past. 

“ The path of life is ail up hill, and it is a pleasant thing to 
muse on our Journey, and look hock from the point of vantage 
sliit-h UP have gained in progress or years, upon the rondVe 
ia\e travelled, to survey its sinuous mazes, its perplexing in* 
ricncies, its dreary wastes, which we have so happily over¬ 
passed, its smiling Edens, which wc can thus revisit and re- 
enjoy, And the remoter parts of that landscape are always 
oust transccndcntly lovely in our eyes, a more beautiful heaven 
eems to overhang them, a softer and more melting sunshine to 
irood upon them, tho trees are greener and more richly umbrs- 
eous , the flowers, (for memory’s far-seeing eye con distinguish 
ven the celandines, and daisies, and forget-me-nots at the dis- 
ancc of forty yeurs,) the flower* are more gaily apparelled and 
nore tastefully grouped, and there are far more or them. 

“ Over lull and volley, wood and waterfall, meadow and moar- 
and, there are flung ‘a glory and a joy’ which have passed 
iway like summer mists iYom the nearer landscape. 

“ Heaven lies about us in our infancy, and throughout ail our 
■irly days we are aurrounded by influences and pervaded by 
‘motions which, in more mature life, we may remember, but 
jaunut recal When once we havo ceased to lie children, wa 
have lost the power to think and feel 'as only childhood can.’ 
Wo have become sophisticate, cold hearted, suspicioua; we on 
too wise, loo cautions, too incredulous ; we will not submit to 
be cheated into enjoyment, and take the benefit or a h«.ppy error. 

1 The world is too much with us,' the solid, substantial, matter- 
of-fact world, in which grown-up men and women slave at tho 
dolorous drudgery of money-getting; and o^r senses, and facul- 
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tin, and susceptibilities have suffered Injury from the tainted 
atmosphere In which wo live. Where are now tho marvels and 
glories which met our earnest gase every where, in heaven and 
earth, when tfe were six, or eight, or ten years old f Wo search 
for them in vain; there is n Him upon our eyes; we are short' 
sighted heyond the power of surgery or optics to cure us, and 
the sounds which then rang in our ears, awaking the sense of 
divfnast melody In our souls, and wrapping us in thrilling trance 
from mom to night, where be they f The song of birds, the hum 
of bees, the flute-notes of summer's winds, the soothing murmurs 
of the running brooks, the mysterious whispers of autumnal 
woods, are they all silent 1 Not one la mute, but, alas! tbey foil 
Upon degf ears. Nature still' pipes to us, but we will not dance 
and what was once ' most musical ’ is now, to our altered spirits, 
sometimes * most melancholy.’ And we can never recover what 
ws have lost, or be again assimilated to our former selves; we 
can only remember what was then experienced. The ‘ formal 
nan' can realise the careless Joyancc and light-heartedness of 
days which are long sinee put in no other way than by contem¬ 
plating, iu memory's magic gfasa, what and in what manner, 
and with what emotions, he saw, apd heard, and spake, and 
acted, ‘ when be vu a tiny boy.’ , 

" Hence we all love to think and speak of out childhood and 
early youth, and especially of our school-days, because they art, 
for the moat part, the commencement of our Juvenile reminis¬ 
cences. We can go uo further back, and bocauso, in all cases, 
it is from that period that all our recollections become distinct 
in their particulars*and interesting in their usociations 
“ We can remember many grave lectures of parents and peda¬ 
gogues, to the effect that school-days are the happiest part of 
man’s life, and that we should find them so. Then did we not 
believe a word of it, the thing appeared to us a plain contradic¬ 
tion' long lessons and short play-hours, dreary pages of geogra¬ 
phy and English grammar, and proprta gum tnartbus, with all 
the fears and anxieties, the pains and penalties, of our pupilage, 
were, In our estimation, any thing but elements of happiness or 
incentives to enjoyment; and besides, 'hope told a flattering 
tale,' and we looked forward to the time when we should leave 
school and be our own masters, with no dry tasks to lcnrn, and 
no tiresome bounds to keep, and no frowns or flagellation to 
fear, as our Jubilee,—the period of complote emancipation from 
all trouble and annoyance, when we should pass at once into a 
state of perfect, uninterrupted, and interminable bliss. Alas' 
we have seen * hope’s summer visions die ,’ we have been in 
the school of experience, au(l disn;>paintment hits taught us 
many a sad and sobering lesson. We have cut Campbell for 
Rogers, we have read through the ‘Pleasures of Hope,’ and 
nave got into the pages of 1 The Pleasures of Memory.’ And now 
(is it not your experience, gentle reader, as well as ours') even 
the little sorrows of our early days are dwelt upon with feelings 
near akin to pleasure. That ancient school-house, (we thuught 
it a dungeon once,) what a pleasant place it looks I And of 
what gentle restraints, and easy labour, and Innocent mirth was 
it the scene! And its presiding genius, with the awful spectacles, 
and still more awful * rod for the fool's back,’ whom we once re¬ 
garded as an apt prototype of all the ogres anil giants in our 
delightful story-books—what a kind good old man he was I llow 
much more ' sinned against than sinning 1 ’ With what loud 
ard hearty praise did he reward our smallest merits 1 With 
what surpassing patience did he endure our intolerable and end¬ 
less provocations I Peace to bis gentle shade 1 
" Hew pleasant It is to send our fancy on a pilgrimage to all 
our school-day haunts! — the walk across the meadows, and 
down by the brook Bide, and over the crazy bridge by the mill, 
and back again through the shady lane, where we gathered 
sweet violetsthe Vicar’s copse, where blackberries were as 
plentiful as pebble stones—and the hazel-wood, to which we once 
a year went a nutting, and, above all, the old play-ground, w ith 
its smooth turf and weeping birches, (bless tlie tender-hearted 
trees for tluiir sympathy I) which would have been a jewel or a 
place for all our games if it only had been out of bounds I Ob, 
those merry games I the boisterous sports of our short play- 
hours; the riotous rambles and madcap frolics, oml innocent 
mischiefs of our long half-holidays, the 

‘ Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles ’ 

whioh mode us every day, and every hour at once a plague 
and a delight to each other, and to all about us! And 
who were our companions in these glorious romps and ram¬ 
ifies T The whole group is before us. Of all the • old familiar 
fhces' not UM Is absent—not one It changed. We can see 
them all clearly—we can distinguish them all accurately, as 
we did to many years ago when we were one of them. 
There they are from the oldest to tbs youngest; from the 
tbs clever little rogue who taught us to make whistles, and to 
flsb for minnows, and who so often made us an Apnl-fool, to the 
grave melancholy boy who never ones fought a battle, nor joined 
In the romp, nor went blrds-netting, but told iu such marvellous 
and touching tales, in such eloquent words, as ‘ often did beguile 
Us of our tears * Thera they ore I we could name them one by 
one without a single mistake; we could arrange them in their 
old classes, and seat them In their old desks, we could describe, 
with most exact minuteness, the qualities, bodily, intellectual, 
and moral, of every one of them; and, it we wrote ourselves 
R.A., we could psint their plcpires to the life; so clearly and 
distinct are they present to our inward eye. And, hark I the air 
-is vocal with their glee. Their merry voioes ring in our ears; 
m can recognise yery tone; ws knew to whom every shout 


.belongs. Again wo listen to their ' gibes, their songs, their 
flashes of merriment;’ and again we hear their old nick-names 
and by-words, none of them unkindly meant or harshly spoken, 
but flowing from a frank familiarity and Innocent open-hearted- 
nesi, which knew nothing of formal propriety and forced polite¬ 
ness. 

"Beloved companions! years have passed since we parted; 
but ye are our companions still. Ya have gone each to his ap¬ 
pointed portion and station. We know not what or where you 
aro-i-in what circumstances—of what character:—certain it is, 
that neither in body nor soul are ye the same as in funner days. 
But no matter. We know you only m a troop of Joyish children, 
who studied and sported—who read and romped—who laughed 
and wept with us when we too were a child. As such ye abide In 
our memory, and In our‘ heart or hearts,' unchanged and un¬ 
changeable. And your simple society affords a precious solace 
and happy retreat to our troubled spirits, when wo are weary of 
the heartless formalities and insincere professions of tho w orld. 

" For your sakes, then, we sliall always love to think of our 
school-days, anil, as far as retrospective fancy may enable us, to 
live them over again. and though the gay and thoughtlei« may 
eschew such musings as fantastic and melancholy, and though 
they must ever be attended with somewhat of pensive sadness 
and tender regret, yet will we often indulge them, and they 
shall employ our thoughts and engross our sensibilities, even in 
our choicest moods If they should make us sigh sometimes, or 
shed a tear, we arc content. Not always would wo dwell 
with— • 

‘ Spm t that wrinkled Care derides, 

And Laughter holding both bis sides;’ 

Ties follow the silent steps of * divinest Melancholy / 

_ _ most surely, and feeling as we are daily con¬ 
ned to feel, that— 

here Is no music in the life 
iounds with idiot laughter solely 


* There's not a string attuned to Mirth, 

But lias its chord in Melancholy.'” 

The chief characteristic of the poems of Mr. Taylor 
is feeling. He appears at all times to have written 
from the dictation of his heart rather than of his head, 
as a poet should do. Perhaps feeling is the grand 
characteristic of modern poetry. If the last few years 
huve produced no great epic or dramatic poem, how 
prodigal have tbey been of the most exquisite lyrics. 
Who can enumerate the Byrons, Campbells, Coleridges, 
Moores, and Uemanses, who have made this branch of 
the art second to none. Even the anonymous lyrics 
of the last thirty years throw the Shenstonian namby- 
pambies—the Strephons and Clitorises of former times 
into the densest shade, whence they are not likely, we 
think, to be recalled. 

There is much pathos in the poem commencing at 
page 290, entitled, " Communion with the Dead.” It 
is addressed to the author’s deceuscd sister, Mary, to 
whom he appears to have been tenderly attached. If 
our limits would allow we should feel much pleasure 
in extracting it, but must content ourselves with the 
following less lengthy specimens 

SONNET 


" Here would the martyr-student oft retire, 

And watch the shadet of e\e descending, till 
Meek twilight robed the valley and the lull I 
Then would he *wecu his sad, melodious lyre. 

And bid surh music from the chords respire, 

So melancholy, soft, and sad, and sweet, 

As angel choirs might waken when they meet 
Around tho bed where holy men expire. 

Henry! thy lyre is mute, thy song is sung, 

And we may list thy plaintive notes no more j 
But thou boat waked a happier strain, and strung 
A sweeter harp upon a fairer shore. 

O, martyr-minstrel' let thy mantle fell 

On all who love the lyre,—on me, though least pf aQ. 


STANZAS. 

I. 

" Blooms there a rose without a thorn f 
Oo search creation round. 

From mom to eve, from evo to mom 
Thera shall not one bo found. 
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Sweet they may be, and fair, and bright, 

All life, and loveliness, and light, 

The le.iveH may be green as the monnaid’s locks, 
When she wreathes them with shells on the coral r« 
Anil the beautiful flowers nmy far outvie 
The golden tints of the sunset sky , 

And far more fragrant tlielr breath may be 
Than the spicy gales of Araby 
But lie they ever so bright and fair, 

There's many a thorn in ambush there. 

II. 


" And oil aero8s the waste of life, 

The few finll joys that flee, 

Seem thus with fragrant beauty rife, 

From shade ol Borrow free j 
And lighten all our gloomiest hours. 

Like such a rose among the flowers. 

But let their beauties lie all forgot; 

Oh 1 think of the thorim, and touch them not, 

For the hand that plucks the fair false weed, 
Though It gain the flower, is sine to bleed 
And they may be sweet and fair to niglit, 

But all is ovi r by morning light. 

And withered and shed are Die leaves so Jair, 

And the roses ore gone, hut the thorns are there.” 


SONNET. 

M It Is a melancholy Joy, at eve, 

To sit upon some woodland seat, and list 
The moaning of Die brooklet, sofUy kiss'd 
By evening winds; and through the boughs that weave 
Their branches overhead, and gently heave 
Their flowers and leaves athwsrt the dnep blue sky, 
To watch the lisle moon as she travels by. 

Ah! sad remembrancer I—she bids us grieve 
For those crewhUe on whom she Shoneshe shines 
As brightly now os then—upon their grave#. 

For them no more this bower its cool shade twines. 

The tali dark grass in cheeileas whisper waves. 
Where they sre sleeping on their coUcfa or day !— 

A few more waning moons, and we shall fee as they." 


The foregoing are a fur sample of the poems con¬ 
tained in the volume, which are highly creditable to 
the author's talents, while they prove him to have 
possessed a tender, affectionate, and fervent spirit. 
There is one poem, “ A Fragment," which, short as 
it is, proves that Mr. Taylor could write with power 
as well as sweetness. The “ Fragment" reminds ns, 
in some lines, of Pollok, and in others of Byron's 
“ Darkness." 


MORSELS. 


Eart.y Missions to Africa. —It is well-known 
that the Church of Rome has alwayB been zealous in 
the diffusion of her erroneous system of religion ; but 
the means employed have been very frequently opposed 
to the spiiit of Christianity. In the latter part of the 
fifteenth century some Portuguese Missionaries were 
sent to Africa, where, if the historians of that age are 
to be credited, they used violent methods to effect their 
purposes. When, for example, they could not per- 
Buude the people to renounce their superstitions, they 
u*cd a large staff, with which they threw down then 
idols, and heat them in pieces; they even sometimes 
stole secretly into the temples and set them on fire. A 
Missionary at Maspougo, having met one of the queens, 
and finding her imud inaccessible to all lus instructions, 
determined to use sharper remedies, and seizing a whip, 
began to apply it to her majesty’s person. The effect 
lie dc^mbcs as most auspicious ; every successive blow 
opened her eyes more and more to the truth, aud Blie 
at length declared herself wholly unable to resist such 
forcible arguments in favour of the Catholic doctrine. 
She hastened to the king, however, with loud com¬ 
plaints respecting this mode of illumination, and the 
Missionaries thenceforth lost all favour, both with that 
pnnee and the ladies of his court, being allowed to re- 
muiu solely through dread of the Portuguese.— Edtu- 
buiy/i Cab Jjxbrary. 

Duovvsy Hearers. —In the early history of New 
England, it is stated in Lewis’s History of Lynn, a 
p<T(.on was deputed to wake the sleepers in church, 
lie bore a long wand, on one end was a fox’s toil, with 
winch lie gently touched the drowsy fair ; but on the 
other end was a ball, with which be bestowed on the 
sconces of the snoring men a startling rap. 

Old Book. —The first book ever printed at Valen¬ 
ciennes, and which is at the same time the oldest spe¬ 
cimen of typography known in the north of France, 
has just arrived in France from England. It was at 


one time sold in London for £d 8r„ and at the sale of 
Bishop Haber's books it fetched ;£18. This curious 
book lias the following title:—S'ensirivent les Chan- 
chons Georgines faittes par Georges Chaetelain, (im¬ 
primis ik Vallanchiennes de par Jelian de Liege, de¬ 
ni orant devant le couvent de St. Pol.) (No date, but 
the date is from 1499 to 1500.] These songs in old 
French are very interesting, as showing the state of 
poetry at the end of the 15th century. The price now 
asked for the book is 500 francs.— T.e Voleur. 

Thk Months. —December, which in the Anglo- 
Saxon ages stood first, was called Mid-mnter-Monath, 
the mid-winter month. January was denominated 
Ae/ter-Yula, that is, after the feast calledYula, a-Pagan, 
riotous, lawless festival, observed at the same time of 
the year aa our Christmas, and hence the origin of the 
Yule-log, still selected in some parts of the country 
for the Christmas evening fire. February, they called 
Sol-monath , the sun month, from the return of the 
sun at that season. March, they called Rktde, or 
Reth-monath, the rough or rugged moaft. April's 
month was Easter-monatk, from e favourite Saxon 
goddess, whose festival was kept at that time. May 
was Tnnulchi, from the cows being then milked three 
times in the day. June’s name was Sert-monatk, the 
dry month. July was called Matd-monaih, the mead 
month, from the meads being then in their bloom aud 
beauty, or the people being then employed in hay¬ 
making. August had the name of Weod-monath, the 
weed month, from the luxuriance or abundance of 
weeds at that time. September was called Hmr/tti- 
monalh, or the harvest month. October bore the name 
of Wintvr-fylletk, or winterfaU, from winter approach¬ 
ing with the full moon of that month. November, 
their last month, they called Blotmonatk, Mood month, 
from the blood of the cattle then slain and stored for 
winter provision. 


GEMS. 

Woman.— -Woman is a very nice and complicated | there is the watchwork, composed of parts so 
machine. Her springs are infinitely delicate, and dif- in themselves, and so wonderfully combined, that they 
fer from those of a man as the work of a repeating must be seen by a microscopic eye to be clearly corn- 
watch does from that of a town-clock. Look at her prehended. The perception of woman is as quick as 
body—-how delicately formed 1 Examine her Beuses— lightning. Her penetration is intuition—I had almoat 
how exquisite and nice ! Observe her understanding said instinct. By a glance of her eve she shall draw U 
—how subtle and acute I But look into her heart-*- deep and just conclusion. Ask her how jhs formed it. 
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•he cannot answer the question. Aa the perception of 
woman ii surprisingly quick, so thefr souls’ imagina¬ 
tions art uncommonly susceptible. Pew of them have 
culture enough to write; but when they do, how lively 
are their pictures! how animated their descriptions i 
But if few women write, they all talk ; and every man 
may judge of them in this point, from every circle he 
goes into. Spirit in conversation depends entirely 
upon fancy, and women all over the world talk better 
than men. Have they a character to p'ourtray, or a 
figure to describe, they give but three traits of one or 
tiie other, and the character is known, or the figure 
placed before our eyes. Why ? From the monupaent 
of susceptibility, their imaginations, their fancies, 
receive lively impressions from those traits, and they 
paint those impressions with the same vivacity with 
which they receive them. Get a woman of fancy warm 
in conversation, she shall produce a hundred charming 
images, amoug which there shall not be one indelicate 
or coarse. Warm a man on the same subject, he will 
probably fi^d stronger allusions, hut neither be so 
brilliant nor so chaste.— Sherlock. 

Value of Character.— Colonel Chartres, (who 
was the most notorious bad man in the world, and 
who had by all aorts of crimes amassed immense 
wealth,) sensible of the disadvantages of a had charac¬ 
ter, was once heard to say, that “ although he would 
not give one farthing for virtue, he would give ten 
thousand pounds for a character, because he should 
get a hundred thousand pounds by it.’’ Is it possible, 
then, that an honest man can neglect what r wise 
rogue would purchase so dear ?—Lord Cheuterficld. 

Live. —Oh, how many ties there are to bind the , 
soul to earth l When the strongest are cut asunder, | 


and the spirit feels cast loose from every bond which 
oonnects it with mortality, how imperceptibly does 
one little tendril after another become entwined about 
it, and draw it back with gentle violence I He who 
thinks he has but one love is always mistaken. The 
heart may have - one overmastering affection, more 
powerful than all the rest, which, like the main root 
of the tree, is that which supports it { but if that be 
cut awsy, it will find a thousand minute fibres still 
clinging to the soil of humanity. An absorbing passion 
m$y fill up the soul, and, while it lasts, may throw a 
shade over the various obligations and the infinite 
multitude of kindnesses and tender associations that 
bind us to mankind ; but when that fades, these are 
seen to twinkle in the firmament of life, as the stars 
shine after the sun has gone down. Even the brute, 
and the lilies of the field, that neither toil nor spin, 
put in their silent claims; and the heart that would 
have spurned the world settles quietly down again 
upon its bosom. 

The Goal of Science. —See only in what contem¬ 
plations the wisest of men end their most snb'ime in¬ 
quiries ! Mark where it is that a Newton finally re¬ 
poses, after piercing the thickest veil that envelopes 
nature—grasping and arresting m their course the most 
Bubtle of her elements and the swiftest—traversing the 
regions of boundless space—exploring worlds beyond 
the solar way—giving out the law which binds the 
universe in eternal order I He rests, as by an inevitable 
necessity, upon the contemplation of the Great First 
Cause, and holds it his highest glory to have made the 
evidence of his existence, and the dispensations of his 
power and of his Wisdom, better understood by men.— 
Lord Brougham. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


The Father of thb Foleys. —Is it not of the 
nature of all things human to deteriorate ? Perhaps 
it is, when unchecked and unmodified by circum¬ 
stances. We have seen the founder of a great name 
toil up the ascent with unwearied and continued exer¬ 
tion, and deserving the eminence which he gained and 
transmitted to his posterity. Again we have also seen that 
posterity descend as rapidly as their father rose, possess¬ 
ing the patrimony but dishonouring the virtue that be¬ 
queathed it. So likewise it has sometimes happened, that 
a nobility founded on baseness the most abject, and pro¬ 
fligacy the most revolting, has been purified and exalted 
to true greatness by the virtuous scions that have sprung 
out of it, heaven knows how. What the Foleys now 
are or have been, we know not, and shall not trouble 
ourselves to inquire; we are sure, however, that they 
have no need to be ashamed of him who laid the foun¬ 
dation of their house, aa the following brief narrative 
will certify t—“ The moBt extraordinary and the best- 
attested instance of enthusiasm existing in conjunction 
with perseverance, is related of the founder of the 
Foley family. This man, who was a fiddler living 
near Stourbridge, was often witness of the immense 
labour and loss of time caused by dividing the rods of 
iron, necessary in the process of making nails. The 
discovery of the process called * splitting,’ in Jrorks 
called * splitting-mills,’ was first made in Sweden, and 
the consequences of this advance iu art were most dis¬ 
astrous to the manufacturers of iron shout Stourbridge. 
Foley, the fiddler, was shortly missed from his accus- 
tomed rounds, and was not again seen for many years. 
He had mentally resolved to ascertain by what means 
the process of splitting of bars of iron was accom¬ 
plished ; and, without communicating his intention to 
a single human being, h» proceeded to Hull, and 
thenoe, without funds, worked his passage to the 
Swedish iron port. Arrived in Sweden, he begged and 


fiddled his way to the iron founderies, where, after a 
time, he became a universal favourite with the work¬ 
men ; and from the apparent entire absence of intelli¬ 
gence or any thing like ultimate object, he was received 
into the works, to every part of which he had ac¬ 
cess. He took the advantage thus offered, and 
having stored his memory with observations, and 
all the combinations, he disappeared from amongst 
his kind friends as he had appeared, no one knew 
whence or whither. On his return to England, 
he communicated his voyage and its results to Mr. 
Knight, and another person in the neighbourhood 
with whom he was associated, and by whom the neces¬ 
sary buildings were erected, and machinery provided. 
When at length every thing was prepared, it was found 
that the machinery would not act; at all events, it did 
not answer the sole end of its erection,—it would not 
split the bar of iron. Foley disappeared again, and it 
was concluded that shame and mortification at his 
failure had driven him away for ever. Not so; again, 
though Bomewhat more speedily, he found his way to 
the Swedish iron works, where he was received most 
joyfully; and to make sure of their fiddler, he was 
lodged in the splitting-mill itself. Here was the very 
end and aim of his life attained beyond his utmost 
hope. He examined the works, and very soon dis¬ 
covered the cause of his failure. He now made draw¬ 
ings, or rude tracings; and having abided an ample 
time to verify his observations, and to impress them 
clearly and vividly on his mind, he made his way to 
the port, and once more returned to. England. This 
time lie was completely successful, and by the result 
of his experience enriched himself, and greatly bene- 
fitted his countrymen. This we hold to be the most 
extraordinary instance of persevering seif-devotement 
in modern tunes." 
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STORY OF A LEAF. 

AETlCIS TUB SECOND* 


The ancient fable tells us that the leaves ol 
the sibyl always became the more valuable, or— 
which comes to the same thing “ on ’change ”— 
she always asked the higher a price for them the 
lower she reduced their number. The moral o: 
this liable “ tells home —the sibyl’s leaves are 
the days of human life ; and those who are igno¬ 
rant, unprepared, and yet near the brink of the 
grave, can tell, from the bitter recollection of the 
number they wasted in early-life, the gTeat value 
of even a few days. 

“ Ward’s Miscellany ” will be the very anti¬ 
podes of the sibyl’s leaves, except to.those who, 
like the idler in youth, neglect to procure and 
profit by the early numbers ; for while the num¬ 
bers go on increasing in an arithmetical ratio by 
the addition of eight leaves every week, the valui 
cannot fail to go on in the geometrical ratio of a 
continual multiplication by eight. I shall say 
nothing about the quality; but the quantity of 
what I could say about my leaves—even though 
the first was a withered leaf in autumn, and the 
last of the season upon its tree—threatens me 
with the geometrical progression. The intelli¬ 
gent readers of the Miscellany—and they must, 
as matter of course, become intelligent, whatever 
they may have been before they began to read — 
the readers of the Miscellany must, for these 
many days, go to the rest for fruit, for they can 
get nothing but leaves from me. 

Even this is part of the “ story of a leaf," and 
a fruit to which growers of both leaves and fruit 
pay very great attention. If they wish to have 
numerous and valuable leaves, there must be no 
flowering and fruiting ; and if they wish to have 
fine flowers, and choice and abundant fruit, they 
must beware of having too many leaves. 

There is a useful scrap of moral here too; 
indeed tharc is a moral m every thing, as, for 
instance, a mouse, or the mustachio of a fop, if 
folks would note it. [Note it in the last instance: 
were it not for the mustachio, folks would he apt 
to m/M-name the creature.] That is a “ make¬ 
weight moral,” given to the reader for luck ; and 
now for the proper one. Plant, beast, or man, 
always does best by doing one thing at a time. 
The parson’s wife used, indeed, to boast that she 
could scold the housemaid, direct the cook, and 
judge of the rehearsal of the sermon, very per¬ 
fectly, and all at the same instant The parson 
hinted, however, when she was out of the way, 
that the intonation against Betty was always more 
sonorous, the dinner more savoury, and the beau¬ 
ties of the sermon more full and fine, when the 
three duties of his better half were performed 
seriatim, with rests between. 

After we know wliat a leaf is, our next inqui¬ 
ries naturally are, what it is like, and what it te 
[No. 7. Feb. 15, 1837.— 2d.] Vol. i. 


good for, that is, what purpose it serves in nature; 
for in art it may be food, clothing, physic, poison, 
and one knows not what. A leaf, then, separates 
from the plant producing it, is dead instantly 
after, if not before this, and never has the least 
tendency to produce a plant like that upon which 
it grew, or any part of the same or any other 
plant, though it may be, and generally is, useful 
to some plant or other as manure. 

Leaves often consist of two distinct parts,—a 
petiole or footstalk, and a blade or expansion ; 
but some leaves have no apparent footstalk, and 
are called sessile , because the base of the blade, 
as it were, sits upon the member bearing the leaf; 
and there are other instances in which the base 
of the leaf sheathes or embraces the stem or twig 
in whole or in part. These, however, are fully as 
often mere fronds, or green expansions, rather 
than leaves. It is sometimes said that trees with 
sessile leaves make better timber than those which 
have long footstalks. This may be true in the 
species of any other genus, but it is not true in 
different genera, even of the same family. The 
leaves of the araucarias, or pines, of the southern 
hemisphere, are much more sessile than those of 
the pines of the north, but the timber is of very 
inferior quality. 

There are many cases in which it is not easy, 
from mere inspection, to say whether a blade or 
broad expansion upon a plant is a leaf or a frond. A 
'cry little dissection, and the help of a moderately 
good glass, may soon settle the matter, however. 
In a true leaf there is always an articulation of 
one distinct part upon another; howevqj- firm the 
union may bo, as long as the function of the leaf 
is required, and however the vessels of the one 
nay appear to have a temporary connexion with 
.hose of the other, there is always the rudiment 
of a decidua —“ something that can part,"—exist¬ 
ing between the vessets ; and when the function 
of the leaf is performed, the decidua contracts 
the vessels, and cuts off the communication ; and 
rhen it has done this completely, it parts, and 
the leaf tumbles to the ground. Thus, for in¬ 
stance, a beech, if a young or low-growing 
me, in a very cold and bleak situation, will 
keep its brown and withered leaves the whole 
winter, in spite of the frost and the wind; and 
were it not for the well-formed buds and the 
lealthy bark, one would be apt to pronounce the 
.ree dead. On the other hand, a mulberry-tree 
ihall—on some of those warm but treacherous 
‘ halcyon ” days pretty early in autumn, when 
lot a wind stirs, and the stubbles are literally 
carpeted with little cobwebs—be standing in all 
,he solemn majesty of its dark foliage, with 
icarcely a leaf altered from the full colour of the 
.ummer; in the night the frost skal] pinch, and 
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the hoar-frost whiten every blade ; and then, if 
the sun comes out but in the? forenoon, elowi 
will come all the leaves of the mulberry, in the 
course of an hour or two, all completely peeled 
off, and many retaining their greenness after their 
fall. The inembrana decidua must do its work 
very expeditiously in these cases, and this with¬ 
out any of that gradual deray and change of 
colour in the leaf which we observe in many 
other eases; indeed, the membrane appears to 
work alone, or nearly so, in all such cases as 
this; and when this leaf also works, the opera¬ 
tion is much more slow in the performance; and 
the changes of colour through which the leaves 
pass are often many, and sometimes beautiful, so 
that painters often prefer the autumnal decay 
to the spring prettiness or the summer fulness of 
the leaves. 

We believe that, in all trees and bushes which 
have this struggle and ctymge of colour in the 
leaves in autumn, there is always some corre¬ 
sponding effort in the development of the leaves 
ill the spring. Trees which colour in the autumn 
begin to show their leaves earlier in the spring, 
and are longer between the first show and the 
full development. The mulberry, to which we 
have alluded, comes late, but is out fully in a few 
days. It is this tardiness to put out its leaves, and 
haste to shake them off, which has gotten the 
mulberry the name of mo?us, “ the foolwhich 
is, of course, an ironical allusion to the caution 
of the tree in avoiding the late frosts of spring 
and the early frosts of autumn. 

There seems to be something more connected 
with the rapid action of this membrane, namely, 
a power of action in the tree. It is well known 
that a branch from a mulberry-tree, however 
large, if planted as soon as it is torn off, will at 
once grotv as a tree ; whereas most other deci¬ 
duous trees will not grow at all in a large branch, 
and many not even in a small cutting. This is 
a part of the subject, however, which requires to 
be further studied. 

The forms of leaves and their textures are ex¬ 
ceedingly varied, and afford good external means 
of .distinguishing one plant from another; but 
they are not to be depended upon as indicating 
the qualities of the respec tive plants. Thus fatal 
accidents often happen from eating fool’s-pnrsley 
—which, in some soils, is difficult to eradicate 
from gardens—instead of the common parsley, 
which, though pungent, is not poisonous. Simi¬ 
lar accidents have arisen from mistaking fool’s- 
watercress for the common watercress, as what 
are called the leaves of both of these are also 
very similar. If the latter plants arc in flower 
it is easy to distinguish them, as the wholesome 
cress is a cruciferous plant, or has the petals, four 
in number, arranged like a cross ; while the poi¬ 


sonous plant has the flower umbellate, or with the 
flower-stalk standing out like the stretchers of an 
umbrella. There is another means of detecting 
these two : the leaves of the poisonous plant 
embrace the stem like sheaths at the bases of 
their footstalks, and those of the wholesome plant 
do not. Ground, or treatment, will sometimes 
alter the qualities of these plantse. Thus, wild 
celery is a very acrid plant, and a wholesome one 
when it is properly cultivated, though even then 
it requires to be blanched by earthing up the 
stem, which also draws up and strengthens the 
stalks of the leaves, that is, the narrow parts of 
the fronds, and at the same time renders them 
tender and juicy. 

Though we have mentioned these few parti¬ 
culars, for the sake of such os may chance to. be 
ignorant of facts so generally known, yet the 
plants of which we have been speaking can hardly 
be said to have any real leaves. The only plants 
that have these, are plants whose stems and 
branches consist of wood and bark, and have their 
growth in substances between these. Such trees 
do not work in the abo\ e-ground part of their 
structures in the addition of any new matter, ex¬ 
cept when they have leaves in a living and healthy 
state; and when the leaves are deciduous, or 
annually cleared from the tree, as they are in the 
greater number that are to be met with in Britain, 
the leaves never drop off by peeling till the tree 
is prepared for answeimg to the stimulating action 
of the coining yeai. In as far as this concerns 
the lengthening of the paits of the tree, or the 
production of new branches upon it, it is done 
by buds. It may generally be observed, that the 
bud is early brought to maturity in proportion as 
the decidua paits concur with the action of the 
cold ; while in some of those species that are to 
retain their green lcaies during the winter, and 
shed them only when the hot season again sets 
in, have the autumnal buds icry small. 

The connexion between the leaf and the flower, 
and the fact that the cultivator may work either 
of them as he pleases, at the expense of the 
other, arc not unimportant parts of the story of 
leaf. 

The leaf is always in some way connected 
with the production of the hud which contains 
the embryo flower. This connexion is, in many 
trees, and in most forest trees among others, with 
the leaf of the former season ; and then the flower 
of the season comes before the leaf; in other 
cases the leaves of the year are produced before 
the flowers, and the flowers are on the shoots 
of the same year, or properly summer flowers ; 
whereas the spring flowers that come before the 

leaf, are on the shoots of the former season.- 

But we must stop. 
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SITTINGS FOR MY PORTRAIT. 

SECOND SITTING. 


“What a feast for vanity!" Was that a 
whisper or a fancy? 

" He pleased ” said the painter, “ to resume 
the position of yesterday, it was a graceful atti¬ 
tude, and the light so fell as to give a just and 
pleasing expression to the countenance.” 

Forthwith he adjusted his canvass, glanced at 
the several parts of his outline with apparent 
satisfaction, and seemed to look forward with 
delighted anticipation to the completion of the 
beau ideal with which he had fed his fancy. Now 
then for the elementary likeness ; to-day it is, in 
some degree at least, to manifest itself; I, my 
family, my friends, posterity, are all to be gratified 
—fine ideas these ! 

Hut who whispered the words “ what a feast 
for \unity ?” Who, indeed, but conscience f And 
did not the secret monitor speak truly, though 
then, as heretofore, often rebuked, resisted, 
and scornfully turned away ? That same con¬ 
science is a wonderful tell-tale, and what it tells 
is perfectly and universally correct. Possessed 
of a kind of ubiquity it can never he escaped ; it 
is every where—at home, abroad, by night, by 
day, m company or alone, it is still about us and 
within us, to condemn or to approve, with uncom- 
pioinising severity of judgment and decision. 
’Mils same inward judge of right and wrong in 
human character exposed the appalling fact to 
our original parents that they were naked and 
h.ul sinned, though they sought an impossible 
'-oncealmcnt amidst the trees of the garden ;— 
confounded the notorious king of Babylon amidst 
his wine cups and bis lord", though ten thousand 
shout; of applause echoed thnrotrli tlu* hall of a 
guilty festivity, by fixing Ins silent gase on 
mysterious and unintelligible tracings on the 
wall ;—and overwhelmed by its convincing tes¬ 
timony, with inexpressible anguish and ruin, tlu* 
betrayer of the great Redeemer of mankind. 

The suggestions of conscience ought in every 
case t ) be regarded, not only because they are true, 
but because they are important. The convictions it 
aims to produce arc invariably benevolent in their 
object, for they are intended to improve character, 
and promote happiness, by the subjugation of an 
evil passion, or the advancement of a good principle. 
While the demon influences of the external 
world, and the depraved propensities within, 
would hurry us on to mischief and personal suf¬ 
fering, tliis sacred instinct of our nature restores 
to rectitude of thought and feeling, thus min¬ 
istering both to our intellectual and moral ele¬ 
vation. 

But it may he supposed there was no neces¬ 
sity for its interference on this occasion. What¬ 
ever may be said of the individual or the occ*a- 


sion, surely much might be said on the subject of 
vanity ; and though one particular exercise of it 
might appear unimportant, yet whoever has right 
ideas or right desires with regard to the formation 
of character, must admit that what is deemed in¬ 
significant in itself, may be of material conse¬ 
quence by its associations and results. The 
infant Hercules is to be dreaded, for its maturity 
will gradually come,—its gigantic and destructive 
power is already formed. The passion in ques¬ 
tion, however, is capable of working inconceivable 
mischief; and the less liable it is to detection, 
or the more easily capable of extenuation and 
concealment, the greater should be our vigilance 
to trace its insinuating operations, and deteriorat¬ 
ing effects. 

Moralists have made a strong distinction be¬ 
tween pride and vanity, the former being regarded 
as a higher or nobler order of vice, the latter as 
more mean and contemptible. Thus, we speak 
of the prtUe of intellect, and the vanity of person 
and dress. The application of the terms, how¬ 
ever, shows an attempt to invest a bad passion 
with some of the attributes of virtue, and to in¬ 
dulge the spirit of self-flattery at the expense of 
reason and truth ; nay, so perverted are the con¬ 
ceptions of mankind, that they adorn it with fac¬ 
titious lustre, and deem that which is really de¬ 
basing, capable of dignifying the very animals 
themselves. Thus they are led to express admir¬ 
ation of what is termed the noble pride of a horse! 
No wonder that whole volumes are written to 
illustrate and to celebrate this disposition of 
mind, and that the very basest passions challenge 
esteem and applause by decking them out in 
this splendid investiture. After all, pride, which 
is so often extolled, and vanity, which iB so uni¬ 
versally condemned, are essentially the same in 
origin and character; so that, in fact, pride is but 
disciplined vanity, and vanity only the exfolia¬ 
tions of pride. The latter, therefore, has tfeen 
well denominated “petty pride”—pride operating 
upon small occasions. But though the one has 
often been regarded as exclusively the character¬ 
istic of superior men, and the other of little minds, 
neither the one nor the other class are exempt 
from the power of both. Swift, with a keen dis- 
iemment of human character, says,— 

“ *Th nn old maxim in the schools. 

That vanity’s the food of fools; 

Yet now and then your men of wit 
Will condescend to take a bit." 

There are few occasions in human life when 
'anity finds a stronger incentive to .action, or an 
itnplcr field of exercise* than during the period 
of sitting for a portrait. Your own person, the 
conformation of every feature, figure, expression, 

• h *2 
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whatever it may be, is not only t<* be minutely 
observed by the painter who is to transfer each 
and all to the mimic canvass, but, with a flattering 
unction, are to be pointed out and commented 
upon by the artist, or the friend that watches the 
progress of the work, or your own self-approving, 
self-lauding consciousness. If you arc ugly, you 
have one very striking feature ; if no expression, 
your features are beautiful. You have fine eyes, 
or handsome eyebrows, or an intellectual fore¬ 
head, or an amiable mouth ; or your face is an 

elegant oval or circle, or-in short, of one 

thing you may be assured, you have no faults of 
countenance or form, or if you have they are not 
dwelt upon ; a mere cursory reference to them, 
however prominent, will prove that they are ab¬ 
sorbed amidst surrounding marks of character. 
Vanity, like a wily serpent, creeps into the very 
folds of the dress, and soothes while it destroys. 

If a man will be true tohimsclf, this one im¬ 
portant advantage is derivable from having one’s 
likeness taken, that it tends to bring out vanity 
from its hiding-place in the heart, to exhibit ft 
man to himself, and thus, if he be a person of any 
reflection, to furnish him with the means of moral 
improvement. 

It is commonly difficult to convince persons of 
the existence of faults which are visible enough 
to others ; and they will exhibit, even when they 
deny them. There is in us so great an unwil¬ 
lingness to detect what is wrong, so determined 
an aim to deceive ourselveR, to resist stem con¬ 
viction, and to welcome flattering plausibility, to 
extenuate and conceal our own errors, and to 
magnify those of others, that the perfection we 
dream of is almost always to be found in one 
form and degree or another in ourselves, and the 
follies, infirmities, and obliquities of character 
incident to our fallen nature to be easily detected 
and very visible in the millions around us. But 
the pencil of the painter is a kind of Ithuriel’s 
spear, at whose touch the crouching vices of pride 
and vanity start into view, compelling us, if we 
do not resolutely avert our eyes, to sec ourselves 
in vexing but in profitable mimicry. 

An observant painter might trace the different 
modifications of vanity in the various classes that 
from time to time present themselves as candi¬ 
dates for the canvass. It would, perhaps, even 
require no great discrimination to perceive the 
diversified operation of this curious passion. He 
would clearly and easily discover the kinds of 
vanity in those who were the same by profession, 
as well as its chief characteristics in each sepa¬ 
rate person. He might soon witness the deve¬ 
lopments of the vanity of the senate, the pulpit, 
and the bar, and of the commoner and the lord. 
He might mark the vanity both of men and wo¬ 
men, of great and little, of babes and sires ; and, 
alas ! this vice is worst in the fairest of our race, 
and vigorous even amidst the feebleness of infancy. 
Some of high pretensions aim to justify to them¬ 


selves their self-admiration, by desiring the painter 
to take care to catch that particular resemblance; 
and some, to conceal their inward mortification 
at defects of countenance or mind, by denouncing 
as wrong in the painting that fault of counte¬ 
nance, or vacancy of expression, which is never¬ 
theless true to the life. It is doubtless very 
unfavourable to the veracity of the canvass, that 
the painter should know, as he in general must 
know full well, how readily he will be pardoned 
for omitting any special blemish, or softening 
down a notorious deformity; and how certainly 
he will be denounced and underrated in his art 
if he should forget or fail to give at least the due 
degree of prominence to a fancied excellence of 
face or form. Still this weakness, yea, this wick¬ 
edness of our nature is fraught in its develop¬ 
ments with useful lessons to Atm; if it may not 
be to unreflecting minds—to them. 

Apropos to the above remarks is a story which 
I lately heard, and which is but one of a thou¬ 
sand of a similar kind. A lady young and fair 
had married a gentleman (proh pudor!) aged 
and unsightly ; but both agreed—he being the 
delighted dupe of soft persuasions—that his por¬ 
trait should be forthwith taken. They accord¬ 
ingly proceeded to the house of an artist, and 
even acceded to rather an extravagant charge. 
He sat patiently and anticipatingly. The work 
was finished—the likeness complete. The paintei 
himself accompanied it home ; it was exhibited, 
and, alas 1 alas! it disappointed. “ No, sir,’ 
exclaimed the lady, “ it is not like, it cannot be 
like.” “ Madam, 1 have taken, as 1 found mjsel. 
bound to do, unusual pains. My own impression 
is, that I have fully succeeded, and 1 trust it will 
please.” “ My husband like that ? Impossible! 
Besides, every little scratch or fault is not to 
be so marked ; a likeness should be a general 
and striking representation of the whole character 

of countenance-” “ Madam, I beg pardon. 

I am very anxious to succeed ; 1 will furnish 
another painting, and 1 ain certain of giving yo- 
satisfaction. There shall be no additional charge. 
The agreement was made, and the task resumeu. 
The painter had wit enough to perceive that the 
disappointment arose, not from its being a failure, 
but from its being too perfect a likeness. He 
saw that his business was to please, and in his 
second performance he carefully omitted or soft¬ 
ened down every carbuncle, wrinkle, or spot; it 
was then done to admiration—an excellent like¬ 
ness ; he was paid with the greatest cheerful¬ 
ness, and with wine and thanks. The fuct was, 
he first mude a likeness—that would not do; then 
he drew a picture — that was satisfactory. 

The fact is, that vanity does not wish for a 
likeness, it wishes for concealment or exaggera¬ 
tion ; it consists in a false estimate of ourselves, 
or of the trifles which belong to us; and that it 
is that imaginary excellence, whether of person 
or mind, that it desires in some way or another 
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to be impressed on the canvass, for itself and for 
others to admire. It is the picture in a man’s 
own mind, and not the reality of corporeal form, 
which vanity is solicitous to have caught and 
perpetuated,—a kind of other self, the self of 
fancy, not of fact. What a folly and an illusion I 
as if others could be as much deceived, and over¬ 
reached, and befooled as our own beloved and 
flattered selves! 

Dr. Johnson, though generally correct and 
profound in his views of human nature, has surely 
committed an error in a paragraph upon this sub¬ 
ject, written in the *“ Idler.” ** Whoever,” says 
he, “is delighted with his own picture, must 
derive his pleasure from the pleasure of another, 
Every man is always present to himself and has, 
therefore, little need of his own resemblance, nor 
can desire it, but for the sake of those whom he 
loves, and by whom he hopes to be remembered. 
This use of the art is a natural and reasonable 
use of affection ; and though, like other human 
actions, it is often complicated with pride, yet 
even such pride is more laudable than that by 
whirh palaces are covered with pictures that, 
however excellent, neither imply the owner's vir¬ 
tue nor excite it.” It is true, that a man being 
always present to himself he may have no need 
of his own resemblance ; but it does not follow 
that he may not desire it, even without reference 
to those hp loves, or by whom he may he remem¬ 
bered. A vain person takes pleasure in his or 
her reflection in a glass, not merely because of 


the beauty o» expression which is to gratify 
others, but often solely for self-gratification. It 
is to please a personal fancy or consciousness ; 
and, for the same reason, a minute painting might, 
and doubtless would, afford pleasure to a vain 
person, though it were never exhibited. The 
latter is doubtless a means of greatly augmenting 
the pleasure, but it is not the sole canse. It is 
objectionable, besides, to speak of pride as laud¬ 
able in any of its exercises, and more or less so 
in particular cases. What is entirely condemned 
by Christianity, can never be justly a subject of 
approval in any degree, or even of toleration. 
We might as well refer to robbery or sensuality, 
to envy or covetousness, as more or less laudable. 
On the contrary, we should oppose, denounce, 
and aim at the extermination of every evil prin¬ 
ciple. Other objections might be made against 
tbc concluding comparison, but these remarks 
may sufficiently rectify what is most exception¬ 
able. 

Resides the pride or vanity of sitting for one’s 
portrait, there is the pride of not sitting for it; 
for there may be pride in the pertinacity of re¬ 
fusal, as well as in the readiness of compliance. 
Tiie case is the same here as in what is techni¬ 
cally termed “ taking honours poor human na¬ 
ture is exhibited in both instances, and in a simi¬ 
lar manner. “ To yield or not to yield, that is 

the question ; whether ’tis nobler-” but stop, 

it has been already shown there is no nobility iu 
a bad passion. 


THE LEVEE AND THE DRAWING-ROOM. 

(From Colton's “ Four Years in Great Britain .” 1836.) 


THE LEVEE. 

The throne-room is the place of reception ; 
the adjoining apartment, George the Third’s 
room, is occupied by foreign ambassadors, minis¬ 
ters, nobility, and other distinguished personages; 
Queen Anne’s room principally by commoners 
and strangers, until the time lias come for a 
general mingling. 

It happened that the Duke of Wellington ap¬ 
peared in his robes as chancellor of the University 
of Oxford, accompanied by a respectable corps 
of the academicul and chief dignitaries, also in 
their official robes, for the purpose of presenting 
a petition to his majesty, that he would graciously 
be pleased to put a stop to the impertinencies 
of the dissenters, and to resist their unreasonable 
and arrogant claims. The duke’s robe was a 
new one, with some yards of train, all of black 
satin, and not a little heavier for the gold that 
was laid along its borders, from the collar to the 
end of the train. The train of a robe is a trouble¬ 
some and inconvenient thing to manage by men 
or women, and is always in the way of some¬ 
body’s feet; they h» ve the privilege, however,•of 


carrying it on the arm, except in the presence of 
majesty. 

After the company had been half an hour in 
waiting, the doors of the throne-room were opened, 
displaying his majesty on the throne, supported 
by members of his family and high officers of 
state; and a guard of the honourable corps of 
gentlemen at arms were marched in, forming*two 
ranks from the foot of the throne to the door, 
between which the Duke of Wellington entered 
at the head of his academic corps, all making 
obeisance as they approached the throne. The 
petition was read audibly and distinctly by the 
duke, and his majesty nodded gracious signs of 
attention. This ceremony being ended, the duke, 
his academic staff—a new sort of staff for him 
—and the guard retired, when the centre door 
was closed, a side one thrown open, and a call 
made for the foreign ambassadors and ministers, 
whereupon ambassadors and ministers took rank 
according to seniority of residence at court, and 
prepared to pay their respects to the king. The 
king had taken his station near the door, in 
front of the first window the lo$d chancellor 
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(Brougham) held the purse, standing motionless, 
like a statue, a very unsuitable office for him : 
his majesty being surrounded and supported by 
those appointed to wuit upon his person on such 
occasions, the dukes of Cumberland and Glouces¬ 
ter being among the number. 

The king takes his station in the throne-room 
on his feet, and uncovered, at a point most con¬ 
venient to receive his company, in like manner 
as the president of the United States on similar 
occasions. He does not give his hand ; the salu¬ 
tation of the parties as they meet, the king being 
always one, is the best bow they can make—a 
series of bows, concluding with a conge from the 
king, differing from other bows by a peculiarity 
more easily recognised than described, which 
signifies, “You may pass on.” Ilis majesty, of 
course, cannot speak to every one, and in the 
majority of cases the bow of reception and of 
conge immediately succeed each other. With 
most of the foreign ambassadors and ministers he 
lias a word or two ; but he cannot have time to 
speak to one in a score of those who approach 
him on such an occasion; yet the opportunity 
of observing the king’s form, features, and man¬ 
ner, is excellent. 

I cannot claim the honour of having held a 
conversation with his majesty. When I was pre¬ 
sented I happened to stand very close to him, 
within two feet or eighteen inches ; he received 
my name from Mr. Vail, with such particulars as 
were proper to be mentioned ; then turning to 
me made several very low bows, the marked 
civility of which compelled me to attempt some 
like courtesies in return ; and had we not both 
stepped back a little, to give space for those arcs 
of circles described by our heads, we certainly 
should hoye bumped rather unpleasantly. Im¬ 
mediately on passing the king I returned to min¬ 
gle with some sprigs of nobility, strangers, clergy¬ 
men, and others, who had the privilege of the 
entre, but did not belong to the diplomatic corps. 
The doors to the throne-room being open, we 
could still Bee what was passing there without 
difficulty. 1 took my station in the recess of a 
window, where I could see the king receive his 
company, and observe his manner. By this time 
all that had been admitted with the entre had 
paid their respects to his majesty, and immedi¬ 
ately the door of the other room was opened to 
admit the commonalty. 

TBS DRAWING ROOM. 

We left our names at the reporter’s table in 
the portrait gallery, according to custom, and ar¬ 
rived in the middle state-apartment, or George 
the Third’s room, next to the throne room, at a 
quarter before two o'clock. There were not many 
in by this time. * 

Soon after we entered the room the centre 
folding-door* at both ends flew open, and the 


Duchess of Kent was announced. As by magic, 
a passage was opened through our apartment, 
and all turned to pay the duchess respect. She 
entered, being ushered in by the men m waiting, 
followed by the ladies attending upon her, but 
without the Princess Victoria. It would have 
been especially agreeable if I had seen this young 
heiress presumptive to the British throne under 
such ciicumstances. The duchess curtsied and 
bowed with great grace, both to the right and 
left, as she passed through the opened and smiling 
ranks. She is a woman of truly royal bearing ; 
her looks are most interesting, even charming; 
her manners expressing every winning grace. No 
wonder that she is popular; and if her husband 
had lived she would have been the idol-queen of 
the nation. « She glided into the throne-room to 
join the royal party, and to support the queen 
during the ceremonies ; and the doors closed 
behind her. 

The throng in our apartment continued to in¬ 
crease, by new arrivals, for nearly an hour; and 
such also, I perceived, was the fact in the cast 
room, until the latter became absolutely crammed. 
1 hardly need say that every thing around had 
now become the most brilliant scene I had ever 
witnessed, as brilliant, indeed, as the great wealth 
of the English nobility, lavished in the richest 
profusion on the persons of the fairest of their 
women, and of their high and honourable men, 
could make them j and this in no wise dimin¬ 
ished, hut increased, by that borrowed splendour 
which the presence of the representatives of the 
greatest and richest nations of Europe added to 
the general effect. It was a dazzling pageant. 
The East contributed its gems, Africa its snow- 
white, lofty, and nodding plumes, the shops of 
Europe furnished the wardrobe, and her arts min¬ 
gled the colours, determined the forms, and fixed 
the relative position of all the parts of this moving 
diorama. 

The doors to the royal presence opened; an 
instinctive movement seemed to bring all whose 
duty it was first to offer their respects to the 
queen into their proper places. 1 cannot speak 
positively as to the order in every particular, but 
the foreign ambassadors and ministers seemed to 
me to take the lead. A plural number of distin¬ 
guished females, however, threw down their trains 
and preceded us, among whom was the Duchess 
de Dino, niece of Prince Talleyrand, and Madame 
Tricoupi, the lady of the Grecian minister, who 
was now for the first time presented. 

The king stood where he did at the levee, 
supported by certain lords in waiting on his right, 
and his brother Cumberland, and cousin Glouces¬ 
ter, on his left, with a nephew, Prince George of 
Cumberland. The queen stood immediately 
before the throne, a little to the right, supported 
by the Duchess of Kent and her attendants on 
the left, and by her own personal retinue on her 
right. The king’s dress was a scarlet coat and 
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a military uniform ; the queen appeared in white 
satin, with a pearl head-dress. 

Our progress after entering the throne-room 
was exceedingly slow. I stood opposite the 
king, with only space for one person to pass be¬ 
tween me and him, foT about ten minutes. The 
queen was occupied during this while, I believe, 
with Madame Tricoupi, wife of the Grecian am¬ 
bassador. In the mean time the Duchess of 
Richmond came between me and the king, and 
talked with him freely. The king spoke very 
low, and 1 caught but a few words. 

“ Poor fellow,” said the king to the duchess, 
“ 1 am told lie was very miserable. I am ex¬ 
tremely sorry not to see him,” &c. They ap¬ 
peared to be speaking of the death nf some per¬ 
son, 1 know not who. • 

“ And are you in town ?" said the king, &c., 


to the duchess. The Duchess of Richmond is 
evidently a very superior woman ; her looks and 
manners are exceedingly interesting. 

Next came Earl Grey and talked with the 
king, while I stood in the same place. The noble 
earl has a head that is worth looking at. As I 
had a fine opportunity for a close observation of 
the king’s countenance for several minutes, while 
lie was engaged in conversation, his features 
seemed to me quite of the benevolent character. 

We at last came in our turn to the queen. 
She received my name, looking alternately at 
Mr. Vail and myself, and very graciously asked 
how long I had been in England, expressing a 
wish that my visit might be agreeable. She 
curtsied, and we passed along to give place to 
others. 


DIVINE CONDESCENSION. 


Some of the most magnificent expressions of 
Scripture are those which relate to the Divine 
condescension. The doctrine that the. infinite 
God, who inhabits immensity and eternity, enters 
minutely into all the affuirs of Ills creatures, pre¬ 
sented to the mind of the psalmist an image of 
condescension so overwhelming, that he ex¬ 
claimed, “ Who is like ^mto the Lord our God 
who dwelleth on high, who humbleth himself to 
behold the things that are ill heaven, and in 
the earth!” Observe, he couples together the 
things that arc in heaven and earth without dis¬ 
tinction. Now, to our apprehension, the things 
of heaven are inconceivably greater, more im¬ 
portant, more worthy the Divine attention, than 
the things of earth. But in the eye of God the 
difference is only a difference in minute degrees— 
a difference in degrees of littleness—and there¬ 
fore, in itself, a very little difference. 

Were you, from the top of some lofty emi¬ 
nence, some dizzy height, to look down upon two 
objects—the one a man and the other a child— 
though they would doubtless consider the difference 
between themselves to be very great, to you it 
would appear to be very little, if any. This, indeed, 
would arise from the necessary imperfection of 
your organs of sight—but the idea may serve for 
an illustration. For while to our apprehension 
the things of heaven are unspeakably greater than 
the things of earth, we are to bear in mind that 
the Almighty is infinitely higher than the highest 
created intelligence in heaven; that while the 
difference between the highest and the lowest of 
his creatures can be measured, the difference be¬ 
tween him and the highest creature which he has 
formed cannot be measured; so that he has to 
look down—(if we may say so) he has to look 
down from an infinite height upon the highest ns 
well as upon the lowest, upon the things that are | 
m heaven as well as upon the things that are in 


the earth. The wonder is that he condescends 
to regard the things that are in heaven; but 
having stooped thus far, we arc prepared to hear 
that he stoops a little farther, and regards the 
things that are on earth. For though there is 
a difference between them, and though his eye 
measures that difference in all its proportions, yet 
is it really so insignificant to Him whom heaven 
and the heaven of heavens cannot contain, that 
it is an act of infinite condescension in him to 
notice cither. 

Looking at the history of tills condescension 
towards man, there appear to have been four re¬ 
markable stages in it, at each of which we behold 
him carrying it a degree farther than before, until 
he has reached the very lowest point # to which it 
could be carried. We say nothing of the be¬ 
nignity which he displayed towards our first 
parents, while yet they retained their original 
purity,—benignity which showed itself in sym¬ 
bolically walking with them in paradise, in visible 
manifestations, in frequent and familiar converse. 
That belonged to a state which soon passed 
away, and of which we know little more .than 
this—that it once existed. But we have to con¬ 
template the Divine conduct in a subsequent and 
far different state—a state which was commenced 
by an act of disobedience and rebellion against 
God—a state in which man has outraged every 
attribute of the Divine character, in which he has 
lost all love and likeness to God, and has joined • 
in league with his enemies; in which the prevail¬ 
ing habit of his mind is that of enmity agaiust 
God; and a state, therefore, in which his holy 
and insulted Maker might justly have left him 
to perish, and have withdrawn aud enclosed him¬ 
self for ever within the depths of his everlasting 
dwelling-place. • 

Now it was towards man in this state that the 
Almighty took the first step in his_ career of con- 
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desccnsion, by speaking to him. He broke the 
fearful silence which sin had ‘‘produced, and 
which might have lasted for ever, and spoke to 
us. And every accent he uttered was an accent 
of love. For the sentence which consigned our 
bodies to the stroke of death was only the ap¬ 
plication of what had been previously threatened; 
while every additional word was intended to 
mitigate that doom, by inspiring us with the hope 
of being finally delivered from it. And having 
broken the silence, he proceeded to address us at 
sundry times and in divers manners. He pre¬ 
scribed the way by which we might hope to re¬ 
gain his favour; he added promise after promise 
to encourage our obedience; and though it did 
not comport with the majesty of his holiness to 
maintain, as before, familiar intercourse with our 
polluted race, yet every time he spoke to 11 s he 
opened a fresh view of his excellence, and fur¬ 
nished an additional proof of his condescension. 

Another stage in his divine condescension to 
man was, when he appointed a place for the 
symbol of his presence to dwell in, and where 
man might be always welcome to approach and 
commune with him. That Phesenci., indeed, was 
concealed from the public eye, and could be ap¬ 
proached only in a prescribed manneT. But still 
it was a vast advance in the Divine condescen¬ 
sion : it seemed to say that Ins benignity knew 
no limits; it seemed to place earth in close 
proximity to heaven. When Solomon offered up 
the first prayer at the dedication of that hallowed 
edifice, he appears to have been almost over¬ 
whelmed with the idea:—“Will God,” said he, 
“ in very deed dwell w ith man upon the earth ? 
llehold, heaven and the heaven of heavens can¬ 
not contain thee, how much less this house which 
1 have built!'* Will the Divine Omnipresence 
take up liiii dwelling here ? Is not the expecta¬ 
tion too great to be realized ? Will he do so " in 
very deed ?” To this appeal of his servant, 
which showed a mind labouring and staggering 
under the amazing conception, the Almighty re¬ 
plied, “ I have chosen and sanctified this house, 
that my name may be there for ever; and mine 
eyes and mine heart shall be there perpetually." 
And* through a long succession of ages he con¬ 
tinued to meet with his people there, and to 
commune with them from off the mercy-seat. 

But all this—astonishing as it was—was only 
preliminary. The next stage in the condescension 
of God to man threw all its past history into the 
shade. The “ Woed” himself became flesh and 
dwelt among us. Great, indeed, is the mystery 
of godliness: God was manifest “ in the flesh " 
—came and tabernacled among us in our own 
nature. By a mysterious act he took our nature 
into union with his own, and actually walked the 
earth, conversed with us, instructed us, pitied and 
wept over us, by all the arts of a divine com¬ 
passion commended his love to us. This was a 
stoop of condescension immeasurably deep. Be¬ 


yond this (we might have said) he cannot go— 
even he cannot go. He has now reached the 
lowest point to which he can descend, for he has 
reached the low basement of earth, he has placed 
himself on a perfect level with ourselves. We 
have now seen the utmost limits of his conde¬ 
scending grace. 

“ But my thoughts are not your thoughts, 
neither are your ways my ways, Baith the Lord." 
Look at that cross—at Him who haugs upon it. 
Look at that bleeding form—that is a lower point 
of condescension. He is dying —dying for us— 
dying for us the accursed death of the cross. 
“ He was in the form of God, and thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God; but he made him¬ 
self of no reputation, and took upon him the form 
of a servant and was made in the likeness of 
men; and being found in fashion as a man, he 
humbled himself and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross.” That was, 
indeed, the lowest point to which he could de¬ 
scend. The sun shrunk back, amazed at that 
sight; angels hung over it perplexed, unable to 
comprehend it. All nature sympathized and 
wondered. And shall we, for whom all this 
voluntary humiliation was endured, be the only 
beings who are unmoved by it ? 

Let us glance at the ground over which we 
have passed. We have seen that man had re¬ 
duced himself to the •condition of an enemy 
against God ; and that with this condition he was 
in love, when God, who is rich in mercy, re¬ 
sumed the intercourse which sin had interrupted, 
by speaking to him. This was the commencing 
act of his condescension—and it was amazing. 
When any thing of a similar kind takes place 
among men—when a party injured is known to 
have spoken first to the party which injured him, 
especially too if he be his superior m rank—the 
act is spoken of with unfeigned admiration. But 
that the Creator should have thus acted towards 
his creature—that the infinite God should lm\e 
first spoken, and have spoken anneably, to the 
poor, alienated, debased children of men, sur¬ 
passes unspeakably the utmost condescension 
which man can show to his fellow-man. .And 
still more, that he should appoint a place for his 
presence to dwell in, where we might go and 
commune with him; that he should hide from 
our sight the glories of his throne, lest they should 
overwhelm our feeble spirits; that he should 
conceal from us the ministries of his celestial 
court, and, dismissing that train which filleth the 
temple abo\e, should stoop to visit the lowly 
abodes of those that fear him, and dwell as a 
Father in the homes of e*rth—this was a lower 
stage in his condescension still. That he should- 
have left the high and holy place which he had 
inhabited from eternity, and have assumed the 
nature of his creature man, aRd have become a 
resident on earth, was another and a far lower 
stage in bis condescension still. But that while 
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here he should have submitted to suffer death— 
«the death of the cross”—by the hand of those 
he came to redeem—was a depth of condescen¬ 
sion never before iraagiued, never after to be 
surpassed. If he humbles himself when he only 


deigns “ to behold the things that are in heaven 
and earth " then what shall we say of his con¬ 
descension m becoming flesh, and dying for us? 
It is the everlasting wonder of the universe. 


CHARLOT TAYON. 


It is curious to speculate on the infinite variety 
of causes which have influence in the formation 
of character; on the numerous diversities which 
are found under different circumstances; and the 
multiplicity of qualities, which in their various 
combinations, make up each whole. Wlmt any 
man might have become under different training, 
or with different fortunes, it is vain pven to con¬ 
jecture. Yet we cannot refrain from speculating 
on the change which circumstances might have 
made in the characters and destinies of many, 
who "crawl from the cradle to the grave” un¬ 
regarded and unknown. 

Poor Chariot Tayon! I have often puzzled* 
myself to tell to what class of men lie belonged 
by nature. Illiterate, uncultivated, ignorant, bred 
up on the outermost verge of civilized life, and 
spending all the prime of youth and manhood far 
beyond it, it was hard to tell whether this rude 
training had retarded or encouraged the growth 
of those qualities which made him in my eyes a 
remarkable man. 

A native of Upper Louisiana, he had entered 
in early youth into the sendee of the king of 
Spain, as a private soldier. Ilis corps was one 
of those whose duties condemned them to pass 
their days in the wild prairies, which, extending 
from the neighbourhood of the Mississippi to the 
Rio del Norte, sen r c rather ns the range than the 
habitation of small but numerous bands of Indians. 
Such a life is of course a life of toil, hardship, and 
danger. The qualities which fit a man to en¬ 
counter these, are, under othei circumstances, re¬ 
warded by fame. Even in scenes so remote, they 
do not always fail of a reward, which to him who 
receives it seems like fame. Ilis few companions 
are his world, and their applause is to him the 
applause of the world. lie perils every thing to 
win it, and having fought his way to the head of 
a company of rangers, is as proud, and with as 
good reason, as Wellington himself of all his 
honours, purchased at less expense of hardship or 
danger* It is thus that I account for the unequal¬ 
led pride of this poor old man, associated as it 
was in his uncultivated mind with all that lofty 
courtesy which so surely accompanies a just sense 
of unquestioned and unquestionable merit. 

I have said that he began life as a common 
soldier. A campaign of hard service was rewarded 
by the rank of fourth corporal. Another gave 
him the third place among those humble but im¬ 
portant officers. In eight years he rose, step by 
Btep, and year by year, to the rank of first ser¬ 


geant. Three more placed him, by the like 
regular gradations, at the head of bis company. 

As this was an independent corps, serving at 
a distance from the settlements, and only return¬ 
ing to them at long intervals, his station was one 
of great responsibility. This he assumed boldly, 
and exercised freely. Incapable of fear, he was 
nut easily withheld from the danger by a distant 
authority, and, relying on the brave man’s maxim, 
“ that success in war justifies a breach of orders,” 
he made little scruple? of disregarding his, when¬ 
ever an opportunity of striking a blow presented 
itself. On some such occasion he incurred the 
displeasure of his immediate superior, the com¬ 
mandant at St. Charles. To this worthy, the 
success which exposed the impolicy of his own 
cautious prudence, was hy no means a justifica¬ 
tion for disobedience. He accordingly recalled 
Tayon, imprisoned him, and sent him in chains to 
New Orleans. 

Here the history of his imputed offence was so 
creditable to him, and the hearing of the rude 
soldier so forcibly struck the lutendant, that his 
persecutor \vas deposed, and the prisoner returned 
in triumph, bearing with him a commission as 
commandant of the post. 

This was, in his estimation, the acme of great¬ 
ness to a .subject. Of the unapproachable majesty 
of the “ king his master,” as he delighted to call 
him, he might have formed some such conception 
as we have of angelic natures. But among mere 
men of < orninon mould, he had seen nothing, 
until his forced journey to New Orleans; and 
had perhaps never imagined any thing above 
the dignity that encircled the commandant at St. 
Charles. 

'Hiere is nothing strange in this. An officer 
at once judicial and executive, supreme in botli 
capacities, always acting in person, and enforcing 
his authority by the summary processes of des¬ 
potism, is an awful personage in his province.— 
Though hut a king of Lilliput, he is a king to 
Lilliputians, and especially to himself. Such was 
Chariot Tayon in his own estimation; he truly 
“ bore him like a king,” and when the throne of 
lus power was removed from under him, he lost 
nothing of majesty in his fall. He was neither 
Dionysius at Corinth,nor Bonaparte at St. Helena. 
He was neither familiar nor peevish, nor queru¬ 
lous, but sat himself down, in quiet poverty, in a 
cottage on the edge of the village over which he 
had reigned. 

I saw him but seldom, but always delighted to 
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convene with him. I found him uniformly affa¬ 
ble, courteous, and communicative. Though too 
self-respectful to talk gratuitously about himself, 
a little address alone was necessary to make him 
do so. He spoke not a word of English, but 
though illiterate, (for he could not read,) his 
French was remarkably pure and euphonical.— 
Speaking slowly and deliberately, and calmly, in 
a strong, stem, sustained tone, with a countenance 
which bore no trace even of a bygone smile, 
there was more to strike the car and awaken the 
imagination in his manner, than in that of any 
man I ever saw. The tout ensemble spoke an 
ever-present, deep, but proud and uncomplaining 
sense of wrong unutterable and irreparable. Ilis 
figure, axcept on horseback, was awkward and 
ungainly. He was very old, and moved with 
difficulty. H'»s short legs and arms, his broad 
bony hands, and his huge Roman nose, reminded 
me always of the legs, tlaws, and beak of a 
paroquet. His features, however, were not bad, 
though harsh. A deepset dark grey eye sur¬ 
mounted by a shaggy brow, and a mouth firmly 
compressed and flat, were in perfect keeping with 
the rest of his face, and in character with the 
man. His dress was uniformly a blue cotton 
hunting shirt and trowsers, with mocassins on his 
feet, and a blue cotton handkerchief tied on his 
head, in what is called the French fashion, with 
the ends hanging far down his back. In this 
garb his centaur figure, mounted on the back of a 
wild horse, was certainly one of the most pic¬ 
turesque I ever saw. 

I once drew from him a sort of a sketch of his 
life. It was a little more than a confirmation of what 
I had heard from others. But his manner, and the 
ideas which escaped from him, gave me more insight 
into his character. His was the first example I 
had ever seen of loyalty, not originated in per¬ 
sonal attachment, wholly uninfluenced by per¬ 
sonal considerations, adopted as a principle, but 
cherished into a passion. I doubt if he knew 
whether the king he served was king of France 
or of Spain, and am very sure he knew no differ¬ 
ence between Charles III., Charles IV., and Fer¬ 
dinand. Whoever he was, he was “ Le Hoi mon 
mattrel' As such he always spoke of him to the 
last, owning no other allegiance, acknowledging 
no other political obligation hut the will and 
pleasure of the “ king his master ” Was he there¬ 
fore malcontent?—just the reverse. " The king 
my master laid his commands upon me, to deliver 
up the post which he had done me the honour to 
place under my authority, to an officer appointed 
to receive it on behalf of the United States; and 
I obeyed him. He gave me to understand at 
the same time, that it was his pleasure that I 
and my people should submit to the authority of 
the United States, and conform to their laws, 
and I have obeyed hinf. You see me quietly 
acquiescing in the rfew order of things, and en¬ 
deavouring t in all things to regulate myself by 


your laws j and I do so, because the king my 
master has commanded it." 

There was nothing in his manner of saying 
this betokening that rcstiveness with which men 
submit to what they cannot help ; he seemed 
merely to find a satisfaction in rehearsing the 
principles by which he had always professed to 
be governed, and contemplating the conformity 
between these and his actions. 

At the time of the cession of Louisiana to the 
United States the old man was in comfortable 
circumstances j the best house in the village was 
his, and lie had slaves and several arpens in the 
common field. But ho had now fallen on evil 
days. He scorned to acquire any knowledge of 
the language, laws, and customs of the new mas¬ 
ters of the .country, and desired only to live in 
retirement and obscurity. But he could not 
help having some dealings with the world, and 
the management of these he committed to an only 
son, who had acquired a considerable proficiency 
both in the language and laws of America. 

But if master Louis excelled his father in these 
things, he was ns much his inferior in every hon¬ 
ourable and manly virtue; in short, a greater 
knave never breathed, as soon appeared, by his 
so managing the old man’s affairs as to reduce 
him to want. At the same time his craft, though 
sufficient to defiaud his father, was no defence 
against the superior art of the adventurers who 
flocked to the country : he, too, was reduced to 
poverty ; and, spurned by his father, detested by 
his countrymen, and despised by the Anglo- 
Americans, his name was a byword of scorn. 
But he still bustled about, trafficking in every 
thing he could lay his hands upon, negociating 
bargains between the new coiners and the old 
inhabitants, and cheating both as often as he 
could. But the profits of his villiany were small, 
for he was too cautious to venture on any bold 
measure. 

At length, however, the fiend he served seemed 
to have betrayed him into the hands of his ene¬ 
mies. At the opening of one of the terms of 
St. Charles’ Court, I found his name on the 
criminal docket. I looked for the charge, and 
found it to be for stealing a slave. This was a 
capital offence, and I at once concluded that 
Louis’s time was come. He had not a friend on 
earth ; no witness could be expected to soften 
a word of testimony j no juror would do violence 
to his conscience for his sake, and he had there- 
foie no hope but in innocence; and nothing 
could be more improbable than that. 

The trial came on. In a comer of the room 
I observed a cluster of the poor peasantry of the 
village huddled together, with looks of concern 
and awe, occasionally muttering in low and earn¬ 
est tones. They are a good-natured people, and . 
I was not sufprised to see, as I supposed, some 
tokens of relenting toward poor Louis. But I 
Was soon led to put & different construction on 
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their manner, when I caught a glimpse of a figure 
sitting with the head bowed between the knees, 
which I at once recognised as that of the cul¬ 
prit's father. 

As the cause proceeded the excited interests 
of the old man came in aid of his pride, and he 
at length raised himself, made signs to those 
around him to stand aside, and thus sat full be¬ 
fore me. He was pale and ghastly, and his eye 
was sunken, fixed, and rayless j with a counte¬ 
nance betokening stupor, like that of one just 
recovering from a stunning blow, he appeared to 
look on without seeing, and to listen without 
hearing. 

It turned out that Louis’s case was not so bad 
as I had apprehended. The prosecution w^as 
conceived in folly or malice, for thd slave had 
been taken on a claim of property, by the advice 
of a lawyer. Of course, I had to say but a few 
words to the jury, and lie was acquitted. 

This turn of the case was so sudden that the 
poor Frenchmen, who understood only a word 
here and there, were unprepared for it, and began 
among themselves an eager jabbering, which at 
length awakened the faculties of the old mull, 
lie caught a few words, and then seemed, for the 
first time, to listen understanding! y to what lie 
beard. But whatever emotion he felt was either 
repressed by self command, or buried in the 
depth of conscious abasement. He soon rose 
and left the room, followed by the little party 
that had surrounded him. 

The next morning I happened to be passing 
through the bar-room of the house I lodged in, 
and as 1 entered the door 1 heard the bar-keeper 
suy, “ Here he is.” 1 looked up. There was 
only one other person present, and his back was 
to me. Turning at the moment I saw it was 
old Chariot. I immediately approached him, 
accosting him with marked courtesy. He seemed 
lot to heai me, but tottered toward me, looking 
up in my face with a dim lack-lustre eye, as if 
endeavouring to distinguish who I was. As I 
accosted him, extending my hand, he laid hold 
of it and drew himself forward,still gazing on me 
with the same fixed, inquiring look. “ (Test 
Monsieur le jugef” asked he, in a subdued and 
tremulous voice. At the moment his eye found 
the answer to his question, and before 1 could 
speak be had fallen on his knees, and my ltand 
was pressed to his lips, and bathed in tears which 
rained from his wintry eyes. I was inexpres¬ 
sibly shocked, and more humbled in his humilia¬ 
tion than at any other moment of my life. 


I raised hinf with difficulty, and, in a voice 
choked by tears, he tried to speak. I knew 
what he would say, and replied to his meaning: 
“ You have no cause to thank me," said I ;“your 
son had done nothing for which he could be 
lawfully punished ; his acquittal was inevitable, 
and he has merely, received sheer justice at iny 
hands.” While I spoke he recovered himself 
enough to speak. “ Ah! Monsieur," said he, 
“ that is true ; but in the case of a poor wretch 
hated and despised by all, who neither has nor 
deserves to have a friend on earth, is not mere 
justice something to be thankful for ? Bad as 
he is, he is my only son ; and I must have leave 
to thank you." 

I led the poor old man to a seat, and tried, as 
soon as possible, to change the conversation, and 
lead his mind to the topics on which I had heard 
linn before dwell witji pleasure. A question 
about his friend and comrade, the famous Philip 
Nolan, effected my object. His dim eye for a 
moment flashed up, like the last flickering of an 
expiring lamp, and he became eloquent in praise 
of the companion of his youth, his fellow in arms, 
and partner in innumerable dangers. The ex¬ 
citement soon died away, but it subsided into 
calmness and self-possession. He rose and took 
lus leave with recovered dignity of manner. He 
tottered to the door, and to his horse,—a half- 
broken colt, which he mounted with difficulty. 
As lie touched the saddle he became a new 
creature ; his infirmities had disappeared, and he 
was now a part of the vigorous and fiery animal 
he bestrode. There lie sat, swaying with every 
| motion of the prancing horse, restraining his 
impatience with a skill and grace too habitual to 
forsake lum, and with an air betokening a mo¬ 
mentary flush of pride. He was likfl Conrad 
restored to the deck of his own ship. I could 
not see his face, but 1 had pleasure in thinking 
that the excitation of the moment might operate 
as a cordial to his drooping spirit. I looked after 
him as he passed up the street in a curvetting 
gallop, with his head-gear streaming on the 
wind, and bethought me I might never see lym 
again. 

I was not mistaken. The blow that brought 
him to his knees before any but his God, or “ the 
king his master,” had crushed his heart; he never 
held up his head again, and was soon at rest. 
The prevalence of the Catholic religion among 
the French has preserved one spot sacred to the 
men and customs of other days,—and there he 
lies. 


FANATICISM. 


Thb other day, while turning over the pages of a 
modem volume of divinity, our attention was arrested 
by the following passage t—“ Enthusiasm has the 
glory of the sun to kindle up its mists and clouds with 


beauty; fanaticism has thunder, and lightning, and 
meteors in its gloom, and the tempest which it threat¬ 
ens may be soon dispersed. But bigotry is the pal¬ 
pable obgcure, the solid temperament of da rkn ess 
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mixed with drizzling rain ; its pestilential vapours 
blast the lovely fiuits of piety and goodness ; while 
all noxious, all prodigious things crawl forth, and 
increase the horror of the night.’’ We cloGed 
the book, and aS is our euBtom when suddenly 
awakened to thought, we yielded to the wholesome 
process of intellectual rumination. The somewhat 
gorgeous and not very intelligible sentence we have 
quoted, seemed to present us with an inexhaustible 
theme for inquiry and reflection. Here were meta¬ 
physics, poetry, and theology, not very accurately 
distinguished, nor conveying any very precise ideas, 
strangely blended together; and, as it would seem, 
rising before us for the very purpose of tasking our 
faculties. We found ourselves at once defining the 
terms enthusiasm, fanaticism, and bigotry; tracing 
them to their origin, accounting for their distinctive 
characteristics, and ascertaining how far the author’s 
descriptions of their attributes are borne out by the 
evidence furnished by their natural history and their 
practical resultB. Our thoughts and imaginings were 
at first confused : but when, like the original chaos, 
they began to assume something like form, and to pro¬ 
mise, if not a new creutiod, a volume, or at least an 
article, they were at once suspended by the appear¬ 
ance on our table of a work on the very subject which 
had so deeply employed them.* And this work, 
which we have perused with critical attention, we are 
happy to introduce to our readers as philosophical and 
imaginative, maintaining the high and refined morality 
of tlie Christian Lawgiver, and breathing his spirit 
of compassionate tenderness towards the weaknesses 
and infirmities of human nature. 

The author has very justly distinguished between 
the original constitution of man, and those evils which 
the drpravation of tliut constitution engendered. Thus 
he lias clearly shown that enthusiasm and fuuaticiBm 
are identical m their source, and tliut bigotry is only 
a precocious and aggressive variety of fanaticism, by 
which it acts offensively towards those who become 
the unfortunate victims of its malignant influence. 
Enthusiasm is good in itself, and has nothing but good 
for its object. It is the exaltation of the human agent 
above the little motives and the gross selfishness by 
wbieh our nature is debased ; it is the pure element of 
benevolence, which, excited and roused into enmry, 
is conversant only with the sublime and beautiful in 
nature, in art, and social virtue. Its goal i« prtftcti- 
bility, a glorious and a happy universe. \\ hen ich- 
gion becomes its grand incentive and its end, it is 
spii dualized, nietcriah&m sinks into notluug m its 
estimation, and it is bounded only by elprmty. All 
is not spurious that is enthusiastic ; though it cannot 
be denied that its tendency is to an extreme, and that 
extreme tbe exaggeration of imaginative piety into a 
principle which totally unfits its votaries for the busi¬ 
ness and duties of the actual world in which they live. 
While enthusiasm is confined withm its proper limits 
it elevates the character of religion ; when it degene¬ 
rates into something allied with human weakness, it 
ought to excite our pity: but when it is associated 
with malignant passion, and is transformed into fana¬ 
ticism, it deserves only our execration and contempt. 
The great distinction between enthusiasm and fana¬ 
ticism is this—the one elevates the nobler principles 
of our nature, the other works chiefly upon what is 
base and vicious. This view of the subject justifies the 
God of nature, and relieves ub from the painful emo¬ 
tions which we sometimes feel, when contemplating 
the guilt and the misery of our npcHes. “ What the 
contour and symmetry of the moral form was as it 
came from the band of the Creator, may be more 
reaaily determined in the dry method of ethical 

* •• 1 auatioliml>y the author of the “ Natural Ilwlor, of 
ItalhuuMiu.’' _ 


definition, than vividly conceived; and this is espe¬ 
cially true of those emotions which imply the presence 
of eviL How delicate the task, if inderd it be a 
practicable one, to trace the line between nature (in 
the best sense) and deformity—between the ti ue and 
the false in these instances 1 And yet the most ran¬ 
corous or foul of the malign sentiments cannot be 
considered as any tiling else than a disordered state of 
some power indispensable to the constitution of a 
rational and independent agent. We need then take 
care lest, in our haste to condemn what is evil, we 
should denounce as such that of which God himself is 
author, and which, if we think closely, cannot even be 
conceived of os altogether wanting in a being placed 
where mun is placed. Within a certain line there 
can, however, be no difficulty in deciding between 
good and evil. It is quite obvious that a passion or 
appetite subservient to some specific purpose, is in an 
irregular state when it overpasses or fails to secure 
that purpose; the end must give luw to the means ; 
and where (lie end may clearly he defined, the limit 
which the means should reach is nut hard to asrcrt.nu. 
Either by excenn and too gicat intensity, or by prr- 
rerxwn or misdiiection from their proper object, or 
by prolongation from momentary impulses to hubitg 
and permanent qualities, as well tlic animal appetites 
as the irascible passions assume a pernicious form and 
derange the harmony of nature.’’ 

It is not our purpose to establish and illustrate this 
assumed principle of the author of Fanaticism. It is 
quite sufficient for us to observe, thnt from various 
inductions of facts lie has confirmed it beyond the 
possibility of contradiction. He has proved that evil 
for the most part is the abuse of good, the perversion 
of what is right ; confounding ends and means, while 
the avowed object is the same. Thus the best things, 
when diverted from their legitimate intention, become 
the worst; thus religion, the greatest blessing to such 
a being as man, when pei verted is his greatest bane. 
He turns into a curse what would othei wise ensuie 
his own happiness and that of society. The history of 
fanaticism furnishes abundant proof to establish this 
appalling fact; and though it never can impress, to 
any very large extent, its demoralizing and ruinous 
character upon the present enlightened ngc, its threat- 
enings in particular instances ought to till us with 
dread and alarm ; it muy not become an epidemic, 
but its apptaiauce in any of its forms should nwukui 
to a sense of our danger ■ if it do not prove inlet - 
tious, it may drive us to the opposite extierne, and 
nduce a moial disease equally malignant and destruc¬ 
tive. When it does not propagate itself it engenders 
infidelity and atheism, and by making religion appear 
odious, altogether subverts UR claims, and renders it a 
byword and a reproach. Burke, indeed, lias told us, 
that man by lus nature and constitution is a reli¬ 
gious animal, and that atheism is not only opposed to 
our reason bat to our instincts. But the depravity of 
man has tiansformed this natural instinct into one of 
the most ferocious maladies that can infect the human 
heart. If irreligion has slam its thousands, perverted 
eligion has destroyed its myriads. Its moat ran- 
■orous form is that of fanaticism—its superstition 
stimulating to madness all that is cruel and vindictive 
in the human agent, converting the man into a demon, 

1 sending him abroad among hit fellow-creatures 
like a wild beast, Bcekmg whom he may devour. 

The author of the work which has induced thisflain 
of reflection has thus analyzed this hateful principle. 

In the fourth section, of his treatise, entitled “ Fana- 
ticism tbe Offspring of Enthusiasm, or combination 
•f the malign emotions with spurious religious sen- * 
iments," he observes, “ The imagination, when in¬ 
flamed by ungcr and hatred, exerts a much more 
decisive influence over the active principles and the 
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character of men than otherwise ever belongs to it, 
(them); or we might rather aay, that by the aid of 
those strenuous elements of our nature, imaginative 
sentiments extend their empire, and bring under their 
sway minds of a robust order, which would nevei 
have yielded to any softer impulses. A thousand 
fanatics have run their conrse of mischief, who would 
have spurned religious motives altogether in the simple 
form of enthusiasm. Rancour has been the true 
reason of their religion, and its rule and end. And 
as the empire of Bpunoua religious sentiments is 
greatly extended by their alliance with the malignant 
passions, so do they acquire from the same quarter 
fur more energy than they could boast in their simple 
state. A malign enthusiasm carries human nature to 
the very extreme boundaries of emotion possible to 
man ; nothing which the henrt may know, lies bgyond 
the circle occupied by f mntionl extravagance; and 
this circle of vehement M'<itiinrnts includes many 
enormities of feeling or of conduct, of winch scarcely a 
sample is to be found in a countiy and ih an age like 
our own.’' 

Distinguishing between the moral elements of enthu¬ 
siasm and fanaticism, he goes on to say • “ The false 
religion, then, of the fanatic includes elements not at 
all known to the mere enthusiast; and before we 
descend to the particular instances, it will be advan¬ 
tageous to ascertain the general, if not univeisal, 
eh.il acteristies of the spurious malign religion which 
animates his bosom ; they may be reduced to three 
capital articles ; namely, 1st, a deference to malu/natit 
mvmblQ cow Eli ; 2ud, the natural consequence of such 
a dclerence. rancorous contempt, or detestation of the 
mass of mankind, as religiously cursed and abomi¬ 
nable; and, 3rd, the belief of corrupt favouritism cm 
the part of invisible powers towards a sect or parti¬ 
cular class of men ; and this partiality is the antithesis 
of the relentless tyranny of which all other men are 
the objects.” 

From these premises, ably supported, the writer 
proceeds to show the different ways m which this ma¬ 
lignant principle thus fostered generates its various 
nbmmnutions. He divides fanatics into several classes, 
admitting that the division occasionally comprehends 
individuals attacbed to each. “ For the purpose of 
living a chaiaetomtic mark of each of our classes,” 
lie observes, “ let it be permitted us to entitle them 
ns follows; namely, the fust, the fanaticism of the 
tcouilbK, or of ptrsonal infliction; the second, the 
f.muticism of the urand, oi immolation and cruelty; 
the third, the fanaticism of the banner, or of ambi¬ 
tion and conquest; and the fourth, the fanaticism of the 
sv viiior,, or of creeds, dogmatism, and ecclesiastical 
virulence.” 

W hoever wishes to contemplate human nature under 
its most degraded forms, has only to trace fanaticism 
m it- pi ogress, as the malignant perverter of all that is 
good, and the demon-like perpetrator of crimes which, 
but tor its ingenious and detestable cruelty, would 
never have been known among men. We remember, 
years ago, the reverend Momus of the Edinburgh 
Review diverting himself and his readers at the ex¬ 
pense of the self-inflictions and immolations of the poor 
idolaters of Ilindostan. It was to him a merry spec¬ 
tacle, to see the victims of this revolting fanaticism, 
swinging in cages suspended in the air under u vertical 
sun, lacerated by knives, and hanging from the trees 
by hooks inserted in their flesh, because it was on 
their part voluntary—because they had the power at 
any time of relieving themselves. But, in our view, 

, this is the very circumstance which deepens tho whole 
scene with horror. What a terrible principle mnst 
that be which wildly hurries men into extravagances like 
these—which makes them their own tormentors and 
murderers 1 

In developing this principle our author tells us 


that there are three distinct elements upon which 
fnnatical sentiment employs itself; and in each in¬ 
stance the product is very distinguishable. There 
are, first, the miseries, physical and mental to which 
man is liable; 2nd, a consciousness of personal guilt 
and dread of retribution; and, 3rd, the supposition 
of supererogatory or vicarious merit. With regard to 
the first, the fanatic reasons thus. 41 If pain, sorrow, 
and want are to be my companions, I vow to have none 
beside: I will run forward and embrace wretchedness: 
I will live for misery, so that she may never overtake 
me or set me as the mark of her arrow. Disappoint¬ 
ment shall for me hold no shaft which I will not 
have wrenched from her cruel hand, ere it can be 
hurled. The power of bodily pain shall have no 
anguish in Btore which I will not freely have fore¬ 
stalled. Famine, thirst, heat, and cold, shall assail me 
with no new lesBon of distress : no; for I will frequent 
their school. Every pang the flesh or the heart can 
feel I will prevent by existing only for sorrow. Even 
that unknown futurity of evil which death may reveal, 
I will penetrate by continual meditation of horrors. 
.So will I daily converse with ghostly despair, as to 
taste beforehand the vefy worst, and to nullify fear 
by familiarity.” 

Language like tbiB may read like the very extrava¬ 
gance of madness, and perhaps the modes of feeling 
which it implies can only be produced so as to justify 
the full energy of the expressions, by the fanaticism 
which attributes malign power to the Deity, and 
trembles befoie him under a consciousness of guilt 
and dread of retribution. Misery is not chosen, in the 
first instance, for its own sake ; but as it is inevitable, 
and the infliction of vindictive power, it is embraced, 
and the victim takeB the scourge from the hand of 
the Deity, and lashes himself with tenfold fury, in 
order that he may appease the wrath which he dreads, 
obtain the favour of a Being who has at his command 
such tremendous spirits of vengeunce; and at last, 
by a merit derived from supererogatory sorrow, secure 
heaven not only for himself but for others. “ The fana¬ 
ticism of personal infliction is not ripened until it np- 
proaehes this latter point. That is to say, it wants 
spring and warmth. It has no heroism so long as 
mere dread and the sense of guilt are uppermost m the 
mind; but when pride t.ikcs its high staudgig, upon 
the supposition of meut won, and when invisible 
rers arc deemed to have been foiled, then the spirit 
gets freedom and soars. Pitiable triumph of the lace¬ 
rated heart, that thus vaunts itself in miseries as use¬ 
less as they arc horrid!” Must we not mourn the in¬ 
fatuations of our nature, as we watch the ascent of the 
ml that climbs the sky only to carry there a sullen 
defiance of eternal justice I So the bird of prey, beat 
off from the fold, and torn with the shepherd’s shafts, 
ts plumage ruffled, and stained with gore, flaps the 
wing on high, and fronts the sun, as if to boast before 
heaven of its audacity and its wounds. 

This is human nature in its lowest grade of guilt 
and wretchedness ; yet even in this its state of utter 
degradation, there is afforded a glimmering of its ori¬ 
ginal grandeur. “ After we have scoffed at the folly, 
wondered at the infatuation of the voluntary suf¬ 
ferer, let us return and ask, whether so strange a per¬ 
version of the power of the spirit over the body does 
not famish evidence of an overthrown greatness in 
the human mind, such as the atheist and sceptic quite 
leave out of their theory of man ? If it be said that these 
witless personal inflictions take place in consequence 
only of an error of belief, and may properly be com¬ 
pared to the ill-directed fatigues of a traveller who, on 
wrong information, pursues a worse road when he 
might have found a better; let only the' experiment 
be tried, of leading into a parallel error any being to 
whom the body and its welfare is the supreme and 
only interest to be cared for j not a stefl would ever 
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be cot by web a being towards a folly of this order. 
The liability of man to go ao far astray springs from 
those ulterior principles that are involved in his nature, 
and which bespeak an immortal destiny.’* 

This it is that renders the superior powers of the soul, 
when brought under a malignant influence, so pecu¬ 
liarly fatal to the happiness of the individual and so¬ 
ciety. For he that so unnaturally turns hjs vindictive 
propensities against himself, becomes utterly regard¬ 
less of the miseries of his fellow-creatures: nay, he 
riots m them, and they minister to the only enjoy¬ 
ment of which his heart la susceptible. If his creed 
is the dictate of a ferocious superstition, he obeys its 
mandates with a joy which is exactly proportioned to 
the aufferings which he inflicts, and the brand, the 
rack, the torture, and the flames he delights to em< 
ploy against all who differ from his faith, or dare to 
question his infallibility. When the religion is con¬ 
fessedly divine in its origin, and merciful in its cha¬ 
racter, which seises upon his imagination and con¬ 
trols his destiny, the fanatic contrives to extract 
from it the very essence of malignity, and liis inge¬ 
nious inventions to torment the schismatic and the 
heretic are multiplied with tl/c evidences which sustan 
the truth of the system which he has strangely per¬ 
verted into the elements of n demoniacal malevolence 
Thus the dogmas of the Church of Rome, acting 
upon the worst passions of human nature, are justly 
chargeable with having immolated more victims, and 
by a process of infliction inhnitely more terrible than all 
the other persecuting religions that have ever obtaiued 
among men. This pre-eminence m crime, as attribut¬ 
able to the Romish superstition, the author before us 
has irrefragably established. “ What modern heart," 
he exclaims, ** would not leap with fear if it were 
permitted to us for an honr to step back from the 
nineteenth century to the age of Vespasian, and to 
push our way into the theatre of imperial and popular 
diversions, just when the gladiator was about to die 
for the sport of a philosophic prince, and of sump¬ 
tuous oiti/ens; or when hungry beasts were to be 
glutted with the warm flesh of the nobility of a con- 
queird kingdom 1 And yet the ancient Roman theatre, 
with its mere sprinkling of blood, aud its momentary 
pangs and shrieks, quite fades, if brought into compa¬ 
rison with- that coliseum of papal cruelty, in which not 
a hundred or two of victims, but myriads ot people— 
yes, nations entire—have been gorged ! If wc must 
shrink back, as assuredly we should from the first 
spectacle, we shudder even to think of the other. 
Though it were possible to summon courage enough* 
to gar.e upon the mortal, yet equal conflict of man with 
man m the theatre, how shall we contemplate torments 
and burnings inflicted by the strong upon the weak ; 
or if we might endure to see the lion and the panther 
spring upon their prey, could we force ourselvet to 
the far more horrid sight, when the priest and the 
friar, athirst for their blood, were to rush upon men, 
women, and babes." 

The writer then proceeds to contrast the cruelties of 
the Druidical, Scythian, and Indian idolaters, with the 
incomparable example of religious ferocity supplied 
by the Roman hierarchy. “ Superstition," he adds, 

“ docs indeed tend to blood, and often is guilty of it; 
but fanaticism, fanaticism such as that displayed by 
the church of Rome, breathes revenge, and murder 
beats from its heart." 

Compared even with the horrors under which Chris¬ 
tians suffered during the first three centuries, from the 
pagan predecessors of the popes, on the seven bills, 
the latter appear insignificant. This the author has 
proved tc the satisfaction, we think, of every man who 
will follow him in the dear statements which lie has 
made,and who is able to form any thing like a competent 
judgment on the question. The fanaticism of the banner 


and the symbol, the one aiming at conquest, and the 
subjugation of the world to a particular ecclesiastical 
despotism, the other assuming all the characteristics 
of an intolerant and systematic bigotry, contending for 
dogmas and opinions with an equable and remorse¬ 
less fury, as if resolved that the human race shall 
be exterminated, or this particular order of belief, 
universally established, opens to us a wide field of 
specnlation. We cannot enter upon it. Every where 
it unfolds a mournful, nay, aa appalling exhibition of 
the fall and misery of man; and would seem to im- 
press us with the conviction, that nothing in the form 
of religion can restore him : but that even mercy, the 
religion of redeeming lore, with all its divine charities 
and healing influences, when brought into contact 
with human depravity, instead of softening and Immu¬ 
nizing the heart, eradicates and destroys its best sensi¬ 
bilities, while it only inflames and aggravates the 
darker passions, aud brings them out into fearful 
action, making man the destroyer of himself and of 
his species. Of course this is a conclusion which a 
little reflection must repudiate. Christianity has no 
such tendency j and the most triumphant portion of 
the present work is, that in which the writer meets this 
formidable objection against the religion of the Bible. 

The diffusion of just views of the character of the 
Divine Rciug, as he lias coudesccnded to reveal the 
principles ot his moral government in the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures, is directly at variance with every species of 
fanaticism. Ab opposed to turbulent and malignant 
emotion, it is altogether calm and passionless. Its 
clement is love. Fanaticism, be it observed, as 
springing from spurious and exaggciatcd ideas of 
Christian doctrine, could never have pioduced any 
very considerable amount of evil, had it not allied 
itself with worldly power, und nerved the secular 
arm in support of its detestable murders and massa- 
:res. If the governments of the caitlihad left i cli- 
fion to itself, and suffered theologians to maintain 
nothing more than a wordy contioversy, we should 
have bad logomachies in abundance but no pcistou- 
tions. It is a cuiious question how far fauuticism has 
availed itself of worldly power to accomplish its ne¬ 
farious objects, and liow fai worldly power has em¬ 
ployed fanaticism to perpetuate and extend its domi¬ 
nation. llut history has shown that in the end, fana¬ 
ticism 18 ulwuys dangerous to states. If at any tunc 
it puts on the garb of an obsequious slave it is only 
that it may cumpcl the world’s mantels to assist m its 
work* of darkness, that in the end it may ussuine the 
triple crown, or some other badge of supreme autho¬ 
rity, for the purpose of laying thrones aud monurclues 
prostrate at its feet, lu the present day we have 
nothing to apprehend from churches, whether estab¬ 
lished or tolerated, while the diffusion of gcucial 
knowledge corrects the bigotry and extravagance of 
the pulpit. But if alarm be at all rcasom ble, it ouglic 
to separate us fiom those who put on a kind of patent 
sanctity, who deal damnation round the land, and who 
by one sweeping anathema, consign to perdition all 
who are not members of their own communion. Tins 
is the most dangerous of all heresies; from which, aud 
all its tendencies, all true Christians should pray, 

“ Hood Lord deliver us." But in order to this, per¬ 
haps it will be necessary to construct a new liturgy ; 
at least we must expunge from the present, the clause 
which assures us, that if a man believe not the doc¬ 
trine of tlic Triaity, according to a human expheu- 
ion, “ without doubt he shall pensh everlastingly." 

It is our intention to analyse, after the manner of 
.his article the most important and valuable works of 
the day. 

Mr. Taylor’s last production, the “ Physical Theory 

another Life,” we shall thus lay before our reader* 

soon as we have time to do it justice. 
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THE REVIEWER’S TABLE. 


[Under this general title we propose to give a very brief cha¬ 
racter of book* which may demand attention, but which the 
want of room, or the claim* of other topic*, may not allow u* to 
review at length. We shall not he at the pain* of clearing our 
table every week, but we will endeavour to do It aa often as lta 
u-eiyhtg content* may require.] 

Dunn's Christian Theology for every day in the year 
is carefully selected from 365 religious writers, is well 
arranged, and contains many beautiful passages. 

Jones's Spartacus, a Tragedy , is written for die 
stage, and therefore not "in our line of things.” We 
neiLher think it fit for the stage, nor the stage fit 
fur it. 

Philip's Lydias\ or the Development qf Female 
Character , forms a portion of his " Lady's Closet Li¬ 


brary.” It displays ingenuity, and breathes a pious 
spirit. 

The Outcast is one of the thousand poems which 
please only the immediate connexions of their author, 
and which even they cast out before they have read to 
the end of it. 

Belcher's Pastoral Recollections convey instruction 
of the most important kind in a pleasing manner. In¬ 
teresting facts, and events which discover the hand of 
Providence, and unfold the character of sanctified 
human nature under the process of trial and prepara¬ 
tion for a brighter world, as well as incidents which 
tell upon the heart of sensibility, are here detailed with 
great pathos and simplicity. 


•/ 


SCENES FROM HOME. 


Praters at Sea. —We were now sixteen days 
from Callao, (says Stewart in his visit the South 
Seas,) without any incident worthy of notice. Having 
run the whole distance in the full strength of the 
south-east trade winds, and directly in their course, 
we have had a breeze unceasingly fresh and fair, with 
all the inconvenience of rolling so heavily before it ns 
to have been denied, to a great degree, every profit¬ 
able ocrupation of time, even that of reading with 
comfort. Yesterday was our Sabbath. The only dif¬ 
ference in the mode of performing religious service 
here, and on board the Guerriere, is m the signal used 
in assembling the crew. Instead of the boutswain's 
pipe, followed by the hoarBe call around the decks, 
" oil hands to prayers, ahoy 1” as the hell strikes the 
time, the Portuguese hymn, from the baud, breathes 
to every heart, in sweet and solemnizing strains, the 
welcome invitation, 

11 O come and let us worship , " 

while, from nil parts of the ship, we silently obey its 
impressive call. My desk is the capstan, spread with 
the Amcucan ensign, beside which I stand mounted 
on a shot-box, to secuie the elevation of a foot or two 
above ray audience. 

The First Sabbath in a N uvr Shu i.ement.— 
In 181U it was resolved by the government that about 
five thousand new settlers should be sent to the Cape 
of Good Hope. The first paity, to which the late 
Thomas Pringle ami many of hiB Scottish friends were 
at tadied, reached the colony in the early part of the 
following year. These emigrants journeyed some 
hundreds ot miles from Cape Town to the location 
assigned to them. On a Saturday evening, they un- 
yol cd in a valley which they resolved to name Glen- 
Lyuden. The ensuing day, their first peuceful Sun¬ 
day. is thus described by Mr. Prmgle in lus African 
Siefilies '—“ Having Helectcd one of the hymns of 
oui national church, all united in Binging it to one of 
the old pathetic melodies with which it is usually con¬ 
joined m the Sabbath worship of our native land. 
The day was bright and still, and the voice of psalms 
rose with a sweet and touching solemnity among those 
wild mountains where the praise of the true God had 
never, in all human probability, been sung before. 
The woids of the hymn (composed by Logan) were 
appropriate to our situation, and affected some of our 
congregation very sensibly:— 

O God of Bethel I by w hoae hand 
Tliy people still are foil i 

e 

Through each perplexing path of life 
Our wandering footstep* guide; 

Give u* each dny our daily bread, 

And raiment lit provide.— 

0 spread tliy covering wings around 
Till all our wanderinn.__ 

And at aur Father's lov'd aba 
Our souls arrive In peace. 


who tlirough this weary pilgrimac 
Hast all our fathers led. 


While we were singing.au antelope, (oribi,) which ap¬ 
peared to have wandered down the valley without 
observing ua, stood for a little while on the opposite 
side of the rivulet, gazing at us in innocent amazement, 
as if yet unacquainted With man, the great destroyer. 
On this day of peace, it was, of couise, permitted to 
depart unmolested.” 

A Lkper. — A day or two after our arrival at 
Bombay, says a writer in the Orteutal Annual, I was 
strolling, about aunset, on a beach of Colaba, a small 
island, separated from liombuy, only when the tide 
rises, by a narrow creek, the passage being perfectly 
dry at low wuter, when my attention was arrested by 
a peculiar object. A man approached me in the cos¬ 
tume of the lowest orders, having only a cloth wrapped 
round his loins. I could not help being forcibly at¬ 
tracted by lna appearance. Ills skin was perfectly 
white, as white as chalk ; and when he came near me 
I perceived that it Beemed glazed, aa if it had been 
seared by a hot iron. His hair, for he wore no turban, 
was precisely the colour of bis skin, and hung in long 
strips upon his lean and withered shouldera: his eyes, 
excepting only the pupils, were of a dull, murky red, 
and he directed them perpetually towards the ground, 
us if the light w m painful to him, which, upon inquiry, 
1 discovered to be the case: his gait was Blow and 
tottering, and his limbs were shrunk to a stpte of atte¬ 
nuation quite ghastly. His nbB were so prominent 
thut they might be counted at the distance of several 
yards, and the whole anatomical development was so 
singularly conspicuous, that it seemed to stand beforr me 
a living skeleton. He did not at first venture to ap¬ 
proach within several yards of me. I advanced, but 
he gently retreated, beseeching me to give a miserable 
man a few pieces to save him from death, as he was 
an object of universal scorn, and an outcast from his 
tribe. HU supplication was piteously imploring. *Ho 
bid me not come near him, as he was a polluted crea¬ 
ture, against whom the hand of every one was raised, 
and for whom there was no pity. By speaking kindly 
to him, I in a short time obtained liis confidence, 
when he stood still and allowed me to stand close be¬ 
side him. I asked him the reason of his extraordinary 
appearance He told me that he had been for years a 
martyr to the leprosy, which, though at length cured, 
had left upon lnm the brand of irremediable pollution. 
The very hue of his skin had changed from a brown to 
a cadaverous and sickly white, and no one could mis¬ 
take that he had been a leper. In India, lepers are 
held to be accursed of the Deity: they are in conse¬ 
quence universally shunned, and many yearly die in an 
abjec t state of destitution truly deplorable, from the 
universal abandonment to which their dreadful visita¬ 
tion exposes them. Though the poor man was of the 
lowest caste, noue of the membera of liis tribe would 
hold intercourse with him; and he was cast forth a 
wander^ where he could find none, bufsuch as were 
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labouring under a similar infliction, wjbo felt any sym¬ 
pathy in hit wretchedness Nothing can be more 
melancholy than the thought of a human creature ao 
situated. Not only an outcast from general society, 
but shunned even by the most degraded of his tribe, 
he has no home but snch as he makes for himself, apart 
from the haunts* of-men, who frequently drive him into 
the jungles, where he becomes a prey to the wild 
beasts; or where be refuses to withdraw himself beyond 
the remotest neighbourhood of human habitation, in 
violation of every law both human and divine, the 
members of his own family will frequently pnt the 
wretched oreature to a cruel death. 

Tub Penitent Slave. —A traveller who was riding 
through a forest in Virginia on horseback, thinking he 
heard a human voiee, rode towards the thicket whence 
it seemed to proceed. When sufficiently near, he 
overheard a voice, though he conld discern no object; 
he only caught the words, “ O Lord, lookee down, see 
poor nigger; him heart as black as skin—dear Lord 
Jesus came all way down to save poor nigger.” 

Here the horse Bnorted, and alarmed the black. He 
raised himself a little, and cned out beseechingly, 
“ Oh, no whippee poor nigget.” 

Mr. S.—What were you doing? 

Slave.—Praying to God? 

Mr. S.—What for? 

Slave.—Me poor nigger: sinner black heart, black 
as skin • me come to wood pray God save me. 

Mr. S.—Boy, I pray to the same God. 

Slave.—Do you ? 

Mr. S.—Yes, and will pray with you. 

Slave—(falling flat on his face)—Oh do, Masaa, and 
kneel upon poor nigger. 

Mr. Smith immediately knelt down, but, as it will 
be readily conceived, not upon him, but by his side ; 
and thus they both worshipped together llim who 
made of one blood all nations of men, to dwell on all 
the face of the earth, and who by one and the same 
precious blood will wash away the equally offensive 
stain of sin upon the white man and the black.— Cor 
and lloby't Baptists in America. 

A Maromkun Ssrmon. —“loncehad,” says Mr. 
Updike Underhill, an American, who was long a cap¬ 
tive in Algiers, “ an opportunity of approaching, un¬ 
noticed, the window of one of the principal mosques. 
After the customary prayers, the priest pronounced 
the following discourse with a dignified elocution. It 
was received by his audience with great reverence. It 
may, undoubtedly, suffer from translation, and the 
fickleness of my memory ; but the manner m which it 
was delivered, and the energy of many of the expres¬ 
sions, made so strong an impression, that I think I 
have not materially varied from the sentiment.—The 
attributes of the Deity were the subject of the priest’s 
discourse ; and, after some exordium, he elevated his 
voice, and exclaimed— 

God alone is immortal!— Ibrahim and Soliman 
have slept with their fathers; Cadijah, the first-born 
of faith; Ayeaha, the beloved; Omar, the meek; 


Orari, the benevolent t the eoupenlOM of the apostle, 
and the sent of God himself, all died; bnt God most 
high, most holy, liveth for ever. Infinities ere to him 
as the numerals of arithmetic to the sons of Adam 5 
the eartb shall vanish before the decrees of his eternal 
destiny; but he liveth and reigneth for ever. 

God alone is omniscient ! — Michael, whose 
wings ore fall of eyes, is blind before him. The dark 
night is unto him as the rays of the morning; for be 
noticeth the creeping of the small pismire, in the dark 
night, upon the black alone, and apprehendeth the 
motion of an atom in the open air. 

God alone is omnipresent I —He touchetfe the 
immensity of space as a point; lie moveth in the depth 
of the ocean, and Mount Atlas is hidden by the sole of 
his foot; he breatheth fragrant odours to cheer the 
blessed in Paradise, and enliveneth the pallid flame in 
the profonndest hell. 

God alone is omnipotent 1 —He thought, and 
worlds were created; he frowneth, and they dissolve 
into thin smttke ; lie smileth, and the torments of the 
damned are suspended. The thunderings of Ilermon 
are the whisperings of his voice; the rustling of his 
attire causeth lightning and an earthquake ; and with 
the shadow of his garment he blotteth out the sun. 

God alone is merciful ! —When lie forged his 
immutable decrees on the anvil of eternal wisdom, he 
tempered the miseries of the race of Ismael m the 
fountains of pity.—When be laid the foundations of 
the world, he cast a look of benevolence into the abyss 
of futurity, and the adamantine pillars of eternal justice 
were softened by the beamings of Ins eyes. He drop¬ 
ped a tear upon the embryo miseries of unborn man, 
and that tear, falling through the immeasurable lapses 
of time, shall quench the glowing flames of the bottom¬ 
less pit. He sent his prophet into the world to en¬ 
lighten the darkness of the tribes, and hath prepared 
the pavilions of the bouri for the repose of the true 
believers. 

God alone is just! —Tie chains the latent cause 
to the distant event, and binds them both immutably 
fast to the fitness of things. He decreed the unbe¬ 
liever to wander amid the whirlwind of error, and 
suited Ins soul to future torment. He promulgated 
the ineffable creed; and the germs of counties* souls 
of believers, which existed in the contemplation of 
the Deity, expanded at the sound. Ills justiee ro- 
fresheth the faithful, while the damned spirits confess 
it in despair. 

God alone is one I —Ibrahim the faithful knew it! 
Moses declared it amidst the thunderings of Sinai; 
Jesus pronounred it; and the messenger of God, the 
sword of his vengeance, filled the world with that im¬ 
mutable truth. 

Surely there is One God, immortal, omniscient, 
omnipresent, omnipotent, most merciful and 
just; and Mahomet is Ins apostle. 

Lift your hands to the Eternal, and pronounce the 
ineffable, adorable creed. There ib one God, and 
Mahomet is his Prophet. 


GEMS. 


Prejudice. —Prejudice may be compared to a misty 
morning iu October; a man goea forth to an eminence ; 
he sees at the summit of a neighbouring hill a figure, 
apparently of gigantic stature, for such the imperfect 
medium through which he is viewed would make him 
appear; he goes forward a few steps, and the figure 
advances towards him ; the size lessens as they ap¬ 
proach ; they draw still nearer, and the extraordinary 
appearance is gradually hut sensibly diminished; at 
last they meet, and perhaps the person he had taken 
for a monster, proves to he his own brother. 


Temperance. —The quiet and safety that are found 
in solitude and retirement from the world, may be 
equally enjoyed by us, though in it, provided that we 
keep strictly to the medium of temperance, and con¬ 
fine our wants to what nature exacts for its preserva¬ 
tion, which is common and easily to be procured. In 
effect, whatever she counts most delicious and exqui¬ 
site is common and limited; but if we listen to the 
unlimited appetites opinion creates when it is deceived 
by false appearances, our luxury will be insatiable, and 
nothing will he able ti> satisfy it. 
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THE SALMON FISHER. • 

A TALE. 

CHAPTER I. 


“ A melancholy men . 

That loved, unseen, beneath some slielt'ring cliff, 

To sit as one whose brightest thoughts were drown’d 

With-the wreck’d joy of nnforgotton days ” 

Old Play. 

Frequently on my journey to Inverness, in 
passing an almost desolate glen of cliffs, near thi 
borders of Murray Frith, I had observed a solitary 
cabin in the bosom of this retired and romantic 
spot. There was a stormy grandeur, a wild and 
activating sublimity in the scene, which always 
drew me towards it, and induced me to pass that 
wav, although considerably from the main road. 
Often as I paused to gaze with emotions of un¬ 
told delight on the picturesque beauties which 
the pencil of Nature had here sketched, I im¬ 
agined this little lonely dwelling the habitation 
of some melancholy being, who, like myself, 
valued more the seclusion afforded by those 
shapeless rooks, than all the pomp and pageantry 
of the world. Why 1 entertained such ideas I 
am at a loss to imagine, they must have been 
created by the influence of the prospect on my 
own romantic imagination. One morning I came 
earlier than usual to my favouiite haunt; the 
sun’s golden beams had seareely tinged the white 
foaming waters of the Frith; I ascended an 
eminence, where unseen I could distinctly ob¬ 
serve the fishermen, with their nets loosely flung 
across their arms, entering their rude lmrks, and 
piloting them along the flood ; even when the 
joyous tones of their matin songs were for a time 
distinguishable, till they either died away in dis¬ 
tance, or became lost in the hoarser murmurs of 
the breakers’ roar. “ All,” thought I, “ on these 
banks there is nothing but peace, it is only in 
retirements like tins that true happiness is to he 
found. These simple fislieiineii are strangers to 
the cares and calamities which dwell beneath the 
gilded domes of kings, and enter the crowded 
assemblies ot the great. Thar’s is a golden age , 
their employment is an invaluable mine, from 
which they not only extract the means of exist¬ 
ence, but the objects that alone can render it 
desirable—health and vigour.” Thus musing I 
almost conceived myself a fisherman, and had 
fashioned a little world of uninterrupted felicity, 
peopled with creatures of my own dispositions 
and my own sympathies. I began to consider, 
that the desolate cabin, which had hitherto shown 
no sign of being tenanted, would form a delight¬ 
ful hermitage ; and mechanically directing my 
eyes towards the declivity on which it hung, how 
was I astonished ut beholding a figure, totally 
unlike the inhabitants of the adjoining hamlet, 
slowly emerging from its narrow door! Curiosity 
induced me minutely to observe him. He was 
[No. 8. Feb. 22, 1837.—2rf.] Yol. i. 


above the common height, moved with a majestic 
step, and possessed an air infinitely superior to 
the generality of salmon fishers. His dress was 
composed of coarse grey cloth, over which he 
wore a plaid, thrown with a careless grace across 
one shoulder, and almost sweeping the ground 
with its long folds; he had on a bonnet also, 
fashioned like those of his neighbours, from 
which a profusion of long black tresses escaped, 
and, wafted by the breeze, mingled themselves 
with the descending ringlets of his unshorn beard. 
The winding path by which he descended (with 
his eyes bent upon the earth, his hands clasped 
in each other, and his vhole frame wrapped as it 
were in the deepest rumination) conducted him 
past the angle, behind whose extremity I was 
standing. There was a pale dignity in Ins 
features—a grief not to be expressed; which at 
once put to flight my supposition that this soli¬ 
tude was the abode of unalloyed tranquillity. 
Never had I beheld such an expression of in¬ 
tense feeling as the countenance of this stranger 
exhibited; it was too evidently the index of a 
great mind sinking beneath a weight of over¬ 
whelming sorrow. Partially concealed by the 
jutting rock, he passed me unobserved, and turn¬ 
ing abruptly under some shelvings of the height, 
suddenly disappeared. A feeling of the most 
powerful interest, excited possibly by the singu¬ 
larity of his appearance, induced me to follow at 
a distance his footsteps. In a few moments he 
reached the banks of the Frith, and seated him¬ 
self on a fragment of rock, his feet almost touch¬ 
ing the water; of which he evidently remained 
unconscious. By a scattered net extending from 
his listless hand, I had no doubt but his occupa¬ 
tion was that of a salmon fisher, however he 
might refrain from mingling in the society of a 
class ot men whose boisterous habits, 1 wus 
willing enough to believe, were materially .at 
variance with his own. 

It appeared a singular circumstance to me, 
that any species of misfortune should be capable 
of throwing such a degree of dignity over a man, 
as totally to distinguish him from his compa¬ 
nions. I felt an ardent desire to become ac¬ 
quainted with the object of my surprise. My 
heart dictated, that peihaps my hand might 
afford the means of mitigating his too visible 
sufferings, although I scarcely could prevail upon 
myself to suppose that those sufferings were 
other than mental ones, only to be alleviated by 
the hand of Heaven. At this instant two of the 
other fishermen approached him, hut with a 
courtesy quite unlike that which 1 knew they 
accustomed themselves to practise towards each 
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other. He too seemed to sliakft off his abstrac¬ 
tion, and with an unexpected cheerfulness ac¬ 
companied them to their boat, and aided them 
in their employment and exertions* I followed 
their course with my eyes to a considerable 
distance, and in the course of my excursion 
through the glen, called at the cabin of an old 
peasant, to whose infirmities I was in the habit 
of administering pecuniary aid 5 when in reply 
to my inquiries concerning the peasant for 
whom I was so strangely interested, he informed 
me that his real name was as much unknown to 
the inhanitants of the place as myself. It ap¬ 
peared, by an indistinct account, that he had 
been almost shipwrecked in the western ocean ; 
but with a part of the crew, and a lady supposed 
to be his wife or daughter, had effected his escape 
on a raft. He had abandoned his seafaring 
brethren, and accompanied only by his female 
partner, wandered as far ab the little cabin in this 
glen; which, from its unfrequented stillness, 
seemed best suited to his wishes, as he imme¬ 
diately fixed on it for a residence. Of his fair 
companion in seclusion I could gather nothing: 
it was seldom she appeared abroad, and seldom 
addressed herself either to the fishermen or their 
wives. Sometimes, indeed, they had been no¬ 
ticed like lovers slowly rambling along the sides 
of the craigs by moonlight; and often, during 
the calm of evening, the sounds of music were 
heard from the rock on which they were known 
often to seat themselves. 

Among the fishermen, the stranger was dis¬ 
tinguished by the title of Rholf j with them he 
was considered serious, but not melancholy ; and 
they respected him not more os a superior being 
to themselves than for that kindness of heart he 
had on several occasions displayed. 

What I heard, added to what I had seen, con¬ 
vinced me still more, that the person whose 
secret grief I had so undcsignedly witnessed, was 
far above the rank of a salmon fisher ; nor could 
I cease to dwell upon the deep impression his 
looks and situation had made upon my mind. I 
felt an insurmountable desire to effect an inter¬ 
view with him, and to make a tender of my ser¬ 
vices ; but feared that any intrusion on rny part 
might be considered as the efforts of impertinent 
curiosity. With these reflections passing in my 
breast I arrived at the extremity of the glen, 
from which it was necessary to cross a ferry, in 
order to join iny servant, who waited my return 
at a small public house at no great distance. 
The boat had glided about half way from the 
shore, when by some accident it upset, and 
plunged both the ferryman and myself into the 
water. In a few moments my luckier navigator 
succeeded in effecting his escape j and I, who 
was a tolerably expert swimmer, Bhould have 
done the same had not the belt of my game bag, 
by escaping from my shoulder, twisted itself 
about my f^et in such a manner as to render me 


almost incapable of exertion ; and as I a second 
time ascended, firmly adhered to the ruins of an 
old bridge which lay concealed at the bottom of 
the river. In vain for a time did I struggle—my 
strength began to subside in ineffectual writhings 
—the power of my exertions was riot equal to 
the cruel bond that held me—I felt that I must 
perish, and abandoned myself for lost. My 
senses already began to be disordered ; a violent 
oppression seized my brain; and a sort of chaos 
came over my mind, which not only extinguished 
reason, but every sense of danger likewise. 

The earliest dawn of existence that again 
kindled in my breast was accompanied by a sens¬ 
ation of deep distress, more painful, more trying, 
than the actual combat between life and death. 
In the latter case, the expiring throes became 
gradually weaker and less painful; in the former, 
those of reanimation were each time stronger 
and more torturing : indeed my sufferings were 
so material after the still serenity I had attained, 
that I was at first very far from blessing the hand 
which had roused me from it. By degrees the 
new glow of life took firm possession of my 
frame. 

The first object that met my view, was the 
person of my own servant, bending over me and 
chafing my temples. I found myself to be in 
some small apurtineut, which could not belong to 
.ny common individual, for the walls were not 
only neatly matted, but adorned with a variety 
of foreign prints, the beauty and value of which 
would have been perfectly unknown among the 
salmon fishers. The bed, too, on winch I was 
extended, was of the neatest and finest order, 
and furnished with curtains, a luxury unknown 
in this secluded glen. The heavy sighs at inter¬ 
vals escaping from my lips and the wild glance 
with which at length I observed both Ills features 
and the different objects around, com meed 
Donald that I was fast recoveung; and, in a low 
voice, lie said something to a figure at the back 
of my pillow, which, from the elevated situation 
of my head, I could not clearly distinguish till 
it came gently forward, and drawing usule the 
drapery at the foot of the bed, gazed anxiously 
and fully upon me. That countenance had been 
too well perused in the morning not to be in¬ 
stantly recognised.—It was Rholf, the myste¬ 
rious salmon fisher. • 

“ Yc did ’na ken he wad ha’ lived just now,” 
said Donald, with an air of honest exultation, 
arising probably from the realization of his own 
hopes. The stranger lifted his eyes to heaven 
with a look of strongest emotion. 

“ Goil,” he exclaimed, “ that you have ren¬ 
dered me the humble instrument of preserving a 
fellow-creature, is a blessing of which I am too 
unworthy.” 

His lips quivered as ho uttered this simple 
sentence ; the peculiar emphasis with which he 
articulated the word ^preserving, thrilled me. 
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A SCOTTISH SABBATH. 

CHAPTER III. 


In most of the country parishes of Scotian* 
where the population is rather dense, and th 
parish not of very great dimensions, the bell 
tolled three times on the morning of the Sal 
bath; but there are some parishes of such amp 
breadtli, and with the population so thinly seal 
tcred, that the loudest discharge of artillery whic 
could be made would not reach the half of th 
people, and therefore the tinkle of a small bej 
would be of no avail whatever. “ The first bell 
is understood to call the people to then famil. 
devotion, or to make them prepare for going ti 
the place of worship ; or, at all events, this is tl 
understanding they have of it, which ^mounts t* 
nearly the same. “ The second bell” is intende* 
to make them begin their journey churchward 
hut tlmt journey is begun before, at, or after th* 
tolling of the bell, according to the distance; fo 
the distance is one of regular weekly measure 
ment, and thus they are at no loss to judge of th* 
time necessary for performing it, at that slow ,tti< 
measured pare which accords with the quiet, am 
solemn character, and observance of the day. 

Unless the day is very inclement, or some o 
the people are of that class of society to wliicli 
fashion nearly proscribes the use of their limbs, 
the whole come to the church on foot. Their 
limich is, as wo have said, slow ; and as they are 
decked out in their best attuc, and muny of the 
paths are footways in the fields, or, at all events, 
roads not concealed by hedges, they present a 
* cry agreeable sight; and as the lines which are 
adv.ua mg along the* different paths converge to¬ 
ward the place of their destination, they put ono 
hi mind of the living streams from many hills, 
pouring their wafers into some stilly, transparent, 
and healthful lake, whose pure waters and uniform 
temperature tend to mitigate the extremes of all 
the reasons, and render the whole circle of the 
twelve months, to some extent or other, both 
pleasing and fertile. 

The comparison suggested here is not a bad 
one. for “ the assembling of themselves together,” 
regul.ii Jy as the Sabbath-day comes round, has a 
most happy effect in allaying even the first 
strivings of the turbulent passions in these rustics, 
and making them hold on “ the even tenour of 
their way” in a maimer worthy of imitation where 
the population is more crowded, and the hearts 
and intellects of men are higher and more varied. 

The boys, who have come to church for the 
first time, which they seldom do till they are able 
to repeat the text and a note of the sermon ex¬ 
tempore on their return, and to look up and read 
the chapter containing the text, as an evening 
iesson, or the foundation of a simple family 
lecture by the father, or the master, as it happens, 
are generally the first to arrive. But old heads 
cannot be put on young shoulders, and perhaps 


it is as well that they cannot There are other 
attractions for them. The “ kirk-stile,” or prin¬ 
cipal entrance to the churchyard, is sometimes 
a gateway of stone, rudely lteiyn by the men of a 
former age, and bearing some such inscription as 
this,— 

fclcarc p* totarte aw att mitt. 

Then there are the angels, the implements of 
trade, and the prose and verse, on the upright 
stones; all very interesting to such youthful ad- 
mu ers of art. 

I myself have gone many times to ponder, in 
wondering though melancholy meditation, over a 
recumbent skeleton with an angel blowing a 
trumpet at each ear, and thought I had seen the 
noblest work of art in the wide world. I was 
drawn by the force of the clinging and brilliant 
recollection to visit it many -years after; and I 
wish I had left it alone, for the beauty of the 
vision hud fled, and oh, what a mangling of form 
and proportion! 

if there happen to be a hear.se, which is, or 
vlucli used to be, the case only in rich parishes, 
it is a great attraction. It is usually in the 
.heifer of a wiudowless house, no larger than 
list to hold it, and it is dimly seen througli the 
.purred gates in front, which are black, and spot¬ 
ted with huge bars of white. The vehicle is 
d>o black; but there are sundry emblems most 
udely limned upon it, which draw the mingled 
we and wonder of the gazers, and put their 
•ludition to a task for which it is, generally 
peaking, unable. The cherubs, with nothing 
ml head and wings, ore easily understood. The 
our-glass is also in part made out; for most of 
icm have seen an hour-glass. But this one has 
mgs, of which they cannot see the use, as there 
re no other winged hour-glasses in the parish, 
id the wings of their own hours, as yet, have 
ily down upon them, not pinions. The fuyit 
n u, seals the mystery of that cmbla/onmcitf. 
till more perplexity attends the next, however. 

’he skull, the cross-bones, and the memento mart , 
rc each more perplexing than the other , and as 
jar follows last on the footsteps of ignorance, 
specially in twilight tunes or twilight places, 
icy retire in silence from this last emblem of 
le hearse. 

By the time that the juveniles have seen all 
ic sights, and have been worked into becoming 
•lemnity in the way that has been mentioned, 
ic adult part of the congregation have arrived, 
xchunged their salutations, and arc ready for 
ic commencement of the service. The “be- 
lell,” or beadle, though Iris office is very dif- 
jrent from that of an English beadle, acts as 
ibserver for the minister upon such occasions. 

.0 • 
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If it is the ordinary congregation, an ordinary 
sermon will do, as the people are more interested 
in the worship than in the words. But it some¬ 
times happens that on “ unknown" is there, in 
more fashionable, though not cleaner, attire than 
the ordinary hearers, and this never fails in 
sending the minister to the pet pigeon-hole of his 
eserutoire, thence to cull one of his very best 
and if you stand apart, and show yourself in a 
manner conspicuous enough, the sermon you 
shall have will be all the better. 

As soon as the “bethell” has reported 
** stranger,” or 44 no stranger,” as the case may be, 
he goes to the rope and tinkles the “ in-ringing r 
boll. The people begin to enter the church a« 
the bell begins; and it continues till they have 
all entered the porches or doorways. A door 
in each end, or one near each end, in the front, b 
the usual ingress and egress for the congregation 
The pulpit is usually against the middle of the 
south wall, between two windows; and to your 
right of it there is often “ the minister's door, a 
small wicket, which does not communicate directly 
with the body of the church. The desk, for the 
leader of the psalmody, or the “letterin’,” as it is 
locally culled, is under the pulpit in front, and 
about two thirds of the height of that from the 
floor. Another third below this there is a railed 
platform, from which those who bring children to 
church to be baptized present them to the minis¬ 
ter, but on ordinary occasions it serves as a seat 
for the aged, whose eyes have become dim and 
their ears dull. There is a stair leading from 
this to the floor of the church, and the steps of 
this are, upon ordinary occasions, filled with the 
same aged people as the platform above. At the 
lower landing of the stair there is usually a 
square p«w, which in ordinary contains the “best 
voices,” where the psalmody is given in parts , 
and the elders, and ministers in waiting at the 
sacrament of the supper. If the place is modern, 
a row of square boxes extend along the middle, 
so as to be convertible into communion tables by 
removing the partitions; and, with the exception 
of a square box under the pulpit at each side, 
the rest is filled with pews, but without any pro¬ 
vision for kneeling, which is never used in the 
church service in Scotland, and without any 
elevated parts to hide the sitters. A modern 
gallery has its front four sides of an octagon ; but 
the ancient ones are of no definite form. There 
sometimes is what is called an “ aisle” in the old- 
fushioned places, but it is generally opposite the 
pulpit, and has more the plan and form of a 
transept. The very old ones have still the iron 
frame for the hour-glass, attached to the “letter¬ 
in’,” it being part of the duty of the precentor to 
turn the glass, and lay it on its side on the forks 
when the minister outran the stipulated tale of 
glasses; but modern structures have generally a 
dial in the middle of the front of the gallery, 
and modem preachers are not quite so lengthy as 


those of the olden time. There are very seldom 
any mural or other monuments inside the church 
to attract your attention on entering, or distract 
it during the sermon j and perhaps they arc just 
as well away. When frail and fallen men ap¬ 
proach the footstool of the throne of their God, 
in those solemn exercises which he has appointed, 
it may very gravely be doubted whether emblems 
of human pomp, and specimens of the sculptor’s art, 
are the most appropriate of all accompaniments. 
The Scotch have two objections to burying m 
churches. In the first place, they look upon all 
consecration of places as mere mockery, and, m 
the second place, they do not consider that in¬ 
terment under a church can, in any way, he 
conducive to the health of the living. 

The minister enters by his little wicket, slowly 
mounts the steps, and seats himself at the hack of 
the pulpit, looking round the congregation to see 
if all arc there ns usual; and Dr. llryce, whom 
we shall suppose you are about to hear, never 
addressed empty pews, either m his own elnmli 
or any other, il his presence theie happened to 
be known. He was a man considerably above 
the middle stature, and beyond the middle age, 
but lie wus still young in mind and heart, auil 
even in the colour and expression of his eounte- 
iance. It was a common remark that, “nobody 
became a pulpit better than Dr. Bryce,” and the 
saying was true. Mildness, 01 r.ither peiie<t 
repose, and a feeling of peace with all in lie.i- 
en, and goodwill to all upon earth, was the 
predominating expression; but there was a light 
in the eyes, a depth of eufoncement in the eye¬ 
brows, and a firmness in the character of the 
mouth, which showed that if Ins duty required it, 
Dr. Bryce could wield the terror of the law. 
The day was warm ; so that he had not on even 
the simple canouicals—the plain black gown and 
the Geneva band. 

He took the psalm-book from the “ hook- 
board” of the pulpit, and began to turn the 
leaves. He rose: 44 Let us begin the public 
worship of our God, by singing to his praise «i 
•art of the twenty-third Scripture hymn, from the 
leg'nining.” lie paused, till the people should 
find the place in their hooks. The psalm, or 
lymn, is not unfrequcntly a key to the sermon , 
ml thus there were nods of inquiry, answered 
y nods of approbation, ill various parts of the 
church. When all had found the place, he read, 
lowly, and in a full and deep key, but with 
leculmrly mellifluous intonation. His voice was 
ust what that of a preacher of the Gospel should 
ie—solemn, hut sweetly solemn. It used to be 
laid, that the people of Glcngowan parish read 
jetter than others, for they learned from Dr 
Bryce in the pulpit. He read— 

“ Behold my servant! ace him nse 
Exulted in my might ] 

Him have I chosen, and in him 
1 place supreme delight. 
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“ On him, in rich cffuiion poured, 

Mj spirit shall descend ; 

My truths and judgments lie shall show 
To earth’s remotest end. 

“ Gentle and still shall he his voice, 

No threats from him proceed; 

The smoking (lax ho will rot quench, 

Nor break the bruised reed. 

“ The feeble spark to flumes he'll raiso; 

The weak he'll not despise ; 

Judgment he shall bung forth to truth, 

And make the fallen rise. 

“ The piogicss of his 7iul and power 
Nh,d! ne\er know derltno, 

Till foreign lands and distant isles 
Kei eive the law divine ” 

To what an exceedingly high mountain of 
prophecy must the spirit of the Lord h*a\ e carried 
the son of Amoz, when lie poured forth that clear 
and graphic delineation of the coming and ministry 
of tin* Sat lour, which is given in the first twelve 
wises of the chapter of which four arc versified 
in the abote quotation. No translation can catch 
the glowing spirit of the original, and no versi¬ 
fication, trammelled with rhyme, can come up to 
the abrupt and liispning energy of the prose 
translation. But l)r. Bryce made the reading 
tell most powoihdly on his congiegation, and 
one could not help feeling how tamely tlm ver¬ 
sa les by role, ami the peal of the oigau, mote 
the soul to devotion, as compared to the judicious 
reading of an appiopriatc hymn. 

The earnest call of attention—“ Behold my 
servant—mine elect.” The endowment—“ I 
hate put in\ spiut upon him.” The promised 
n»ik—“ lie shall bring forth judgment to the 
(lentlies.” This promise is lull, Irce, and general as 
tiie light of tin* sun, or as God s prowdcnti.il care 
of .ill that he has made—a beautiful embodiment 
of “the glorious liberty” ol the Gospel, Then 
the mildness of Ins procedure, and Ins tenderness 
to the feeble—“ lie shall not cry, nor lilt up, nor 
cause his voice to »e heard in the stieets.” 
Lastly, the exulting timmph at the full csta- 
hhdiuicntof the kingdom ot grace—“ He shall 
not fad, nor be discouraged, till he have set 
judgment in the earth, and the isles shall wait ! 
for In, law.” | 

Di. Bryce brought out all these varied ex¬ 
pressions in a maimer which could not hut be 
felt, yet cannot be described ; and the leader of 
the psalmody rose, struck lus little pitch fork on 
tin* board before hnn, and began the lines, two of 
which had been repeated by the Doctor. The 
words “ Behold my servant,” were neaily confined 
to the leader and the choristers; but “sec him 
rise, exalted hi my might,” brought in the full 
swing of the congiegation, whose music, rendered 
in the genuine fervour of the heart, appeared 
to have caught the spirit of the Doctor's reading. 

It softened away at the lines beginning “ Gentle 
and sailbecame firm and confident at “ Judg¬ 
ment he shall bilug forth and during the four 


Concluding lines, " the beam out of the timber," 
was literally quivering to the rolling flood of 
sacred melody. 

There may be a great deal in habit; but at tho 
time of hearing a psalm or hymn sung by a 
whole congregation, in the fervour of their voices 
and without accompaniment, as this was sung in 
the church of Glengowan, it is not very easy to 
imagine a better preparation for the willing and 
effective hearing of Divine truth. 

Dr. Bryce rose again : " Let us pray." The 
congregation stood up : he spread forth his hands 
towards heaven; and after an acknowledgment 
of the majesty, power, wisdom, and goodness of 
“ the Hearer of prayer,” and an ascription of 
praise for past mercies, general and particular, he 
took in succession the three parts of public 
prayer—confession, supplication, and thanksgiv¬ 
ing. The prayer wa% fervent; and from the 
volume of information which it embodied, and 
the style ill which it was expressed, most likely 
it was a studied prayer, and one upon which 
much labour had been bestowed ; but it harmo¬ 
nized so well, not only with the devotional feel¬ 
ing in the church, but with the season and the 
state of nature around, that it had all the effect of 
a spontaneous production of the time. At the 
close of it he took the Bible, and read the first 
twelve verses of the forty-second chapter of the 
book of Isaiah. They were well read, and fol¬ 
lowed on the bonk by the congregation every 
one; but there was not a word of commentary. 

“ Let us again sing to the praise of God ■ * 
and he read these eight lines of the same hymn 
as before .— 

w I will establish with tho lands 
A covenant in thee, 

To give the Gentilo nations light, 

And set tho prisoners free. 

Asumlei buist tlic gates of brass, 

The irou fitteis bill. 

And glonotis light anil liberty 
Aic straight restored to all.” 

The singing was as fervent as before, and the 
strain of exultation during the last four line! 
was given with perhaps m -e power, but it had 
not to a stranger the force * a first impression. 

Again, “ Let us pray ," » 1 a short prayer was 
offered up for Divine com ’ and strength in 
declaring the truths of the t lei, and in hear¬ 
ing the declaration. When l vas finisher], he 
read his text: Isaiah xlii. 1 , .'hold my ser¬ 
vant, whom I uphold; mine i in whom my 

soul dehghteth ; I have put mj t upon him: 

he shall bring forth judgment ne Gentiles.” 
Having read these words twice, Dr. Bryce closed 
the Bible, and again repeated them in a very 
slow and solemn manner, laying the emphasis m 
such a way that the text showed the principal 
points that wore to be m tho sermon. 

The closing of the book shows tha* you arc to 
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have a Bermon of the olden time, of those days 
when every minister of the Church of Scotland 
devoted his whole heart and soul to the study 
and practice of his sacred calling. The analysis, 
or even the printing at length of a good sermon, 
is always an injury to it j because the expression 
and the voice, which send it home to the heart 
of the hearer, cannot be written or printed. 

l>r. Bryce’s sermon was eloquent certainly, 
hut the eloquence was in the matter, not in the 
words. These were simple, and it contained 
not a single trope or flourish for the purpose of 
showing the orator. The objeet was instruction 

the whole people, and so it became necessary 
that they all Bhould understand. 

The Saviour was not held up to the view of 
the world only as God, but as God-man, in the 
character of Mediutor. Ills mission being to men 
in their compound nature, and to reach the soul 
through the organs of the body, the Sou of God 
took human nature upon him; “ The Word was 
made flesh." It is this body, this human nature 
of Christ’s, which is the “ servant” the “ elect,” 
that men of all ages and nations are called to 
behold, and not only the Divine nature, as co-equal 
and co-eternal with the Father and the Iloly 
Ghost; for that, being Spirit, can only he spirit¬ 
ually discerned. The preacher showed, that the 
whole lenour of the evangelical history—the 
history of Jesus of Nazareth, from his birth at 
Bethlehem to his ascending into heaven from 
Bethany, as simply but faithfully recorded by his 
umpired disciples, goes to establish the truth of 
this. 

But if he took human nature upon him so thnt 
he could sympathize with the frailties of hu¬ 
manity, and address instruction to mankind in the 
body.tlfe only state m which instruction can mail 
them, still lie wus God as well as man. The nature, 
which lie had “ elected” us the instrument of his 
mission, was the “servant;” but the governing 
spirit which that servant obeyed, was the Most 
High God. " I have put my Spirit upon him.” It is 
not said in him, as implying a finite spirit, but 
upon him, as may be said of an infinite and 
eternal Spirit, present through all space, in all 
duration. 

The necessity of such a Mediator, for deliver¬ 
ing the human race from the vengeance of that 
holy law which they had broken, and the good¬ 
ness of God, in having of his own free grace 
provided such a Mediator, were points which 
Dr. Bryce enforced with great clearness and 
effect. He showed according to the judgment 
oi human reason, that as man had fallen under 
the Divine law as innocent, he was under it as 
guilty; and that as, even in innocence, he could 
not have done more than keep the law, and in 
fact did not keep it, much less could he, after he 
was guilty, regain his innocence of his own 
strength, or even prevent himself from adding 
transgression to transgression. Then he showed 


that the whole history of the Old Testament is a 
practical confirmation of the great and important 
truth, that there can be no salvation for man ex¬ 
cept through the atonement by the Saviour. The 
proof afforded by the Jewish history is complete: 
they had every privilege given them; they had a 
law and a ritual of God’s appointment; they hud 
every form of government; and God fought their 
battles for them. They had, in a word, all that 
they could have as mere men ; but that did not 
make them better than the nations around them. 
It is in this example which it furnishes, that 
“the law is a schoolmaster to bring us to 
Christand because, without Him, the law only 
convinces men of their guilt, without affording 
the least hope of pardon, “ Christ is the end of 
the law r for righteousness to tRcm that believe.” 

The next point was the promise ami its fulfil¬ 
ment : “ He shall bring forth judgment to the 
Gentiles.” Not indiscriminate “merry” to those 
who neglect or despise the appointed menus of 
grace, but “judgment,”—the rewarding of cveiy 
one according as the means and the opportunities 
are improved ; the evidence of this improvement 
in the sight of man, who cannot see and judge the 
heart, being “a life and conversation becoming 
the Gospel.” Dr. Bryce showed that this pro¬ 
mise is equally given to all men ; and then he 
drew a most cheering picture of the spread of the 
Gospel umong all nations. 

Then followed the application to those whom 
he was addressing , but as this was between 
pastor and flock, and adapted to the peculiar 
state of the lattei.it cannot be very easily adapted 
to general readers. The whole sermon was list¬ 
ened to with great attention, and this last portion 
of it with much apparent delight, as if every one 
present had personally felt “ a word in scusou ” 
in it. 

Next came the last prayer of the morning sei- 
viec, consisting chiefly of supplication and bene¬ 
diction blended together. This is the proper 
method. When a man takes upon himself to 
bless, even in the name of God, there is something 
arrogant in it; hut nothing is more becoming 
than to hear a minister of the Gospel imploring 
the blessing of God. That by Dr. Bryce began 
with the service of the morning, then Ins flock 
and himself, after that the whole church of God, 
the nation ami its rulers, all nations—all mankind, 
as one great family, the workmanship of one God. 
After prayers sixteen lines of the metrical version 
of the ninety-eighth psalm, beginning thus, 

“ O ting a new song to the Lord, 

For wonden ho hath done,” 

were read and sung, in the same manner as be¬ 
fore ; and then a short benediction, alluding, 
however, to meeting again in the afternoon, closed 
the morning service. 

The interval lasted only half an hour, during 
which some talked together in the churchyard. 
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discussing the points of the sermon ; some saun¬ 
tered along the fields, or down the brook ; and a 
very few from the more distant parts refreshed 
themselves with rolls £hd small beer; but the 
leading topic with all was the service and sermon. 

The afternoon service was shorter, as there 
was only one psalm and prayer at the beginning, 
and no reading. The opening prayer was also 
shorter, and the sermori one of duties more than 
of doctrine. Tlio concluding prayer was longer, 
however, and went more into detail; and the 
blessing which concluded the sendee was more 
comprehensive and earnest than that of the morn¬ 
ing. There is a sort of adaptation in those prayers 
and imploring*? of benedictions to the varied 
lengths of time to which they are understood to 
apply. The first prayers, both ofc the morning 
and the afternoon, are, to a certain extent, retro¬ 
spective, the morning one reaching back to the 
preceding Sabbath, and the afternoon one only 
to the time that has elapsed in tlic interval. The 
closing prayers ure more of a prospective charac¬ 
ter, the morning one having reference to the in¬ 
terval only, and the evening one to the whole 
time until Sunday shall again come round. It 
is not to be understood, however, that these dis¬ 
tinctions are systematically observed, for they arc 
partially departed from in all cases, and whully 
neglected in not a few, though in every case 
there is a difference in the strain of the prayers 


for the different parts of the service, and a simi¬ 
larity in those that apply to the same time of it. 

The dismissal of the congregation in the after¬ 
noon is the time for hearty greetings with those 
friends who, living in different parts of the parish, 
do not see each other often, except on the Sab¬ 
bath ; and when the minister is a favourite, a 
furewell takes place between him and his flock 
generally, though a few often go to dinner with 
him, and afterwards consult as to how the wel¬ 
fare of the parish, religious, moral, and otherwise, 
may be best promoted. The others seek their way 
to their homes; and it is no very unusual thing 
to see a few of the numerous families exchange 
two or three of their younger members for the 
evening. This keeps up friendship, affords variety 
to all, and crowds nobody. The dinner is plain 
but comfortable, and all are satisfied. When 
dinner is over the young ones repeat their notes 
of the sermon, and Alien take their books, very 
generally to the pleasant spots of the fields. The 
labourers follow nearly the same practice, and 
may be seen in the shelter of the hedges mid 
copses, some reading alone, and sometimes one 
reading to another. The evening wears away ill 
tins quiet manner; and just as it doses in the 
voice of family devotion is again heard, after 
which all retire for the night, refreshed in their 
bodies and instructed in their minds, by the 
repose and the devotion of a genuine Sabbath. 


THE MURDERER’S CONSCIENCE. 


“ I iiav e bad no peace nor rest these two years ; 
ever since that night I have been a miserable 
fellow' as ever lived,” said he ; “ that Wilson has 
appeared before my eyes many times.” The 
parson told him that was his evil conscience; 
but llob told him again, he did not know what 
he was talking about, because lie bad nut seen 
if. Says Low o, “ If you had seen if, as I have, 
as plain as I see you at this blessed moment, 
you would not say it was my conscience, any 
ue than you yourself are my conscience. 

“ On dark rainy nights particularly,” said he, 
*• it used to come up when I was watching the 
kiln, (he was a brickmakei.) and stand before me 
us il it wus alive j and if I had not known tlmt it 
was Wilson, I should have thought it was some¬ 
body belonging to the place. It used to conic 
and look at me a little time, and then seem as if 
it wanted to warm its hands by the fire, and dry 
itself. But it never could; for it stayed all night 
before the kiln, and seemed to be always drop¬ 
ping wet, like as if it had been just got out of 
the Trent. Sometimes I thought it moaned, and 
said the same as Wilson said about Liza Ham¬ 
mond when we flung him over; and that hurt 
me more and more ; so that I used to shut my 
eyes, and put 'my fingers in my cars, and get 
somebody to sit down close to me iu the blaze 


of the kiln, to see if wc could not frighten it 
away. But what use was that ? It was under 
my eyelids directly; and I did not know whether 
they were shut or open, till I felt them with my 
lingers. And then it seemed to coftic closer and 
closer, and I could see water run out of its eyes, 
and it would say, * Why hadn’t you some pity?* 
And sometimes, when the wind blew hard, and 
drifted round the kiln in a stream, it was blown 
all about like smoke ; but it came back again, 
und settled over against me, and Bhivered, and 
wrung the wet off its hands, as if it were starved 
to death. 

“ At last,” said he, “ I got tired of seeing it, 
and felt as if it would crumble my heart to dust. 
I took no pleasure in drinking ale, as I used to 
do; and! said to Jack Swanwick, one time when 
we had been talking about it together, said I, 
Jack, I am tired of my life, such as it is, will 
you throw me over ? For, do you know, I must 
not do it myself; because, when I thought of 
such a thing sometimes, as I did often stand on 
the kiln wall, and think I would throw myself 
into the fire, because I was only fit for hell,—it 
would come up directly, as bright as silver, and 
cry like a child before me. 

“ So I put my hands before my face, and went 
down to the clay-pools to wash my forehead cold. 
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I never could think of killing myself but there it 
was, as if it wanted me to live till God should call 
me. So I turned to my work like a man, and 
took to going to church on a Sunday, as 1 never 
had done in my life before. But I used to see it 
for all that, till I asked Jack Swanwick to fling 
me over the wall in the same place as we had 
flung Wilson. # * * * It 

was in the autumn time that was j and when we 
were getting towards the brig-foot, says I, Jack, 
will you do for me now ?—* I’ll fling you over as 
soon as look at you, if you like,’ says he, and laid 
hold of my arm. But when we were getting against 
the same place, he stopped all at once, and says 
he, ‘Bob, what is that on the wall?* Good 
God 1 I knew what it was in a moment, and I 
turned like ice when he said he saw it as well 
as me. ' It’s that Esau,’ said he in his drunken 
courage, ‘and I’ll go and knock him off.’ I 
catched huld of his arm, aijd held him fast, but 
I could not speak. Jack was resolute, and 
pulled hard to go ; but w’hen he saw he could 
not get away, he doubled his fist, and held it 
up where the thing was, and says he, * You— 


you, what have you come out of the Trent for ? 
And then he made a sudden start to get at it; 
but something came across his mind at that 
moment, and he fell down on his knees, and 
prayed to the Lord like a preacher. 

“ When he got up again, his face dropped 
sweat; and, says he, * Bob, let us go away from 
here, for there is a dead man about, come out of 
liis dust again. He licked my eyes with a tongue 
like iron, and I can sec the stones of that wall, 
and Wilson’s blood on them, as plain os sunshine, 
and yet it is as dark os pitch.’ 

“ So we tried to cross the brig, but it came 
again, and set a row of fire across from one wall 
to the other, and stood in the middle itself, with 
its arms and head hanging down, as if it were 
dead. We turned back and got into the Horse¬ 
shoes again, (the public-house which they had 
just left,) and there we stopped till they turned 
us out at twelve. But we durst not go over the 
brig again ; so we went and stayed under a hedge 
all that cold night, but wo never shut our eyes.” 
—Bilberry Thurland. 


MEHEMED ALI, VICEROY OF EGYPT. 


(From VEgypte et la 

A SENTiNiL was placed at the door of one 
of the rooms which occupied the four corners 
of the great hall; Mehemed Ali was there. 
Vi lien we entered he was striding across the 
room, and talking with his minister, Boghos-Bcy, 
who was standing before him in the most respect¬ 
ful attitude. lie immediately made ns a sign to 
be seated, and he placed himself on the angle 
of his divan." Three enormous candles of wax, 
in silver candlesticks, nearly three feet high, 
spread a dull light over the room, whose white¬ 
washed walls were ornamented only by a few 
rude paintings, and two frames, containing the 
drawings of the first two ships built in Egypt. 
The rest of the furniture consisted of a di\an of 
scarlet, with a great round table, surmounted by 
a diaridelier. Mch&ned Ali is an old man, of 
short stature ; his quick and piercing eyes, and 
the white beard which co\crs his breast, redeem, 
in sonic measure, the expression—which is rather 
* omuioii—of his physiognomy, habitually guy and 
open. By a remarkable singularity, the pacha, 
whilst imposing upoii h.s troops the new costume 
adopted throughout the empire, has scarcely 
made any modification in Ins own. In the even¬ 
ing lie wears generally the long dress of the 
ummlouks, and his head is always covered by the 
folds of a large white turban, arranged in the 
Albanian fashion. Endowed with much natural 
ni!» lligem c, joining the most prepossessing man¬ 
ners to a great enthusiasm for the European 
innovations, the pacha possesses, in the highest 
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degree, the art of captivuting his hearers, and of 
imposing las manner of seeing things on those 
w’ho are about him. We need not be surprised, 
therefore, at the reputation which has been gi\en 
to him in Eniopc by the persons who have had 
an opportunity of approaching him. We were 
inpatient to begin a conversation in which ’ 
expected that the regenerator of Egypt was going 
to reveal himself to us; hut it turned almost cn- 
liioh on questions of commerce , and we could 
not help feeling a kind of disappointment in find¬ 
ing only the speculator and merchant where we 
thought we should have found the conqueror and 
legislator. * * * 

Alexander the Great is the favourite hero of 
the viceroy. Having learned that there existed 
a summary of the histories of tins conqueror, he 
ordered the vvurk to he procuied from France. 
We were present when it was brought to him: 
arabesques in gold added to the elegance of this 
handsome volume, on which Thouvcuiu seemed 
to have exhausted the resources of his art. “ In 
how short a time can you give me this book 
translated?” was the question put to one of his 
interpreters. “ In six months." “ It is too long,” 
answered the pacha with vivacity; and seizing 
immediately the yataghan of one of his khawass, 
he quickly parted the rich volume into three. 
“ In this manner three of you can work upon it; 

I must have the translation in two months. And 
1, also,” said Meheined Ali to us, “ I intend that 
the event.) of my life shall be related to men. 
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Every day I dictate to my kiatib (secretary) & 
portion of my history; and it is wonderful how 
one fact brings up another, and how a crowd of 
circumstances which 1 had forgotten are brought 
back to my memory. Admire,” added he, after 
a moment’s silence, “how He who knows all 
things is impenetrable in his designs. They tell 
me that Alexander and Ptolemy were Macedo¬ 
nians ; and I, too, am of Macedonia. Our coun¬ 
try, then, was destined thrice to give masters to 
Egypt; but my power extends much further than 
theirs in this country; and I hope, with the assist¬ 
ance of Heaven, to discover one day if, as your 
Champollion believes, the Pharaohs reached the 
sources of this Nile blessed by God.” Our con¬ 


versation lasted jnore than an hour. The physi¬ 
ognomy of the pacha was animated ; and we ex¬ 
perienced an inexpressible charm in hearing this 
extraordinary man abandoning himself to his na¬ 
tural talkativeness and curiosity, and mixing, more 
than once, traits of ingenuous ignorance with the 
observations of a subtle and penetrating mind. 
After we had been sferved with coffee, in zarfa 
ornamented with diamonds, the viceroy arose, 
and we took our leave of him, announcing to 
him, at the same time, our departure for Nubia. 
“ Go,” said he, “ visit without fear every part of 
my dominions; every where you will find aid 
and protection.” 


• THE SNOWDROP. 


Ere * leaf !■ on the bush, 

In tin* tune before the thrush 
ought about her nest, 
Thou wilt toinc with half a« " 
Spreading out thy i; 

’ s prodigal i 

Tc llu 

W hen we’ve little 


Prophet of delight 
1)1 rt-qiun.fl upon« 
Hi raid of a might 


Thou beautiful flower of the forest-woods 1 
Alone ’midst the cold snow’s solitudes, 

Like .i -pint come down ’midst the leases to dwell, 

1 n the beautiful bloom of thy silver cell. 

1 could worship tlic starlight that dwells in thine eye, 
As e’en 1 could worship the stain of the sky, 

And the mantle ot peacefulness spread over tliee, 

Like a garment of shadowless purity. 

Thou dwellest alone in the forest-cave, 

Where the moss spreads around like an emerald wave, 
W here the insects ot winter do sleep and dwell, 

Till they wake at the chime ol thy silver bell. 

Thine own white leaf is thy couch of rest, 

And the viewless woof ol the gossamer’s vest 
O'cishadows thy sleep fiom the told moonlight, 

And ihe nrrowy wind of the keen midnight. 

Tlune anthem at eve is the redbreast’s hymn, 

\\ lieu slit droopeth her wings m the twilight dim, 

And murmurs her song at the dmth of the day, 

When the clouds and the sunshine are dying away. 

Thou hcarest the songs of the angels of light. 

As they waft through the heavens the stais of the night, 
Ami bear the white moon through the shadowy sky, 
Till her “ sweet light” is quenched in eternity. 

And the spirit-like song of the lurk, when she sings 
To the heavens of morn, on her shining wings, 
Awakens thee up from the cave of thy bower, 

In the light of thy loveliness, beautiful flower 1 

But O I whence hast thou wandered to slumber here, 
'Neath the cold dead boughs, so wan and Bere, 

•With no canopy woven to shelter thy dieam 

From the tempest’s rush und the north-wind’s scream ? 

The clouds and the shadows will pass over thee, 

As they sail o’er the mountainous woods to the sea; 


I And will blight with their sadness thy loveliest bloom, 
j And the hail-storm will scatter thy leaves to the tomb. 

A las! thou wilt mourn when the cold wind’s moan 
Shall pass like a storm through the woods alone; 

And the boughs of the foreBt shall shake with dread, 
And the dead leaves shall rustle around thy bed. 

And the thunder shall come with a terrible sound, 

And the lightnings shall wander the woods around; 
And the tiger shall rise with affrighted ken, 

And howl Irom the depths of Ins lonely den. 

And, oh 1 if the lightning should gleam over thee, 

And crush thy pale bloom in its put ity, 

And shed o’er thy beauty the blight of death, 

Vnd the pule snow should weave thee a funeral wreath 

The Naiads, that dwell m the flowery vale, 

\V hoie eyes are as lovely as moonlight is pale, 

Would weep o’er thy death-bed that thou too wert 
gone 

j To dwell like a star in the blue hoiizon. 

I And the spirits that fold up their lovely wings, 

! By the mossy haunts of the fountain-springs, 

I Would bring to thy bower, in the lonely dcllf 
I A shroud of the funeral asphodel. 

And the wind would bear up thy burial train, 

And niuimur around thee u requiem-strain; 

And waft thy sonl from the lonely woods 
To au isle ’midst the ocean-solitudes. 

There wouldst thou dwell by the sound of the sea, 

A sound like an anthem i hoi islt y ; 

And the swell of the billow—the foam of the wave, 
Would wander like Bmlness around thy grave. * 

But these may not be—such visions of death 
Shall never blight over thy silvery wreuth. 

And the luul-stoiill's blast und the deop wind's moan 
Shull crush eveiy flower but tlune alone. 

The dawn of the day-light shall shine upon thee 
Like a spirit of love in its purity; 

And the sunshine of heaven Bhall open thy bell, 

And sec its bright beauty slune down in thy cell. 

1 The moonlight's pale Angers shall close up thy leaves, 

I And the silvery clouds 'louud thy bower shall weave 
A beautiful vision of flower aud star, 

Sent down to thy couch from the heavens afar. 

Therefore we may not weep over thy bloom, 

Though thy light be us pale as the lamp of a tomb ; 
For thou in thy purity surely wert given 
But to tell of the spring-time of flowers in heaven I 
a Efhon. 
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. INFANT EDUCATION. 

(From Mudic's “ Spring" now in the press.') 


When the infant is taken into the garden, gay 
with flowers on stem and shrub, its little hands 
are eagerly “ on the stretch,” its eyes are widely 
opened and sparkling with delight, its face is all 
radiant with smiles, it “coos” and murmurs a 
language in the ear of nature which none but 
nature can interpret; every muscle of its frame 
quivers, every articulation moves, and it probably 
learns more, acquires more of the knowledge and 
use of tiie members of its own body—the first 
find most valuable of all education—in one half 
hour among the flowers, than in a whole month 
in the nursery. 

The nursery ! Education is but too often 
spoiled there, and the body is enfeebled, much in 
the same manner as the mind is subsequently 
narrowed, warped, and perverted in the schools. 
Among the wealthy, especially, the body is often 
cruelly bereaved of its infant education ; and this 
because the fond but foolish parents “ can aftord 
to have their children taken proper cure of.” The 
cares of vanity are the curses of man. “ Which 
of you, by taking thought, can add one cubit to 
his stature ?" But we may prevent a cubit of the 
growth, or, which is worse, spoil the quality and 
usefulness of what does grow. In every rich and 
luxurious state of society thousands are deprived 
of the proper use of their bodies, virtually maimed 
and crippled by this ill-directed though well- 
meant care. If such can continue to afford ser¬ 
vants instead of hands, and carriages instead of 
legs, they may linger out their helpless lives, 
not only without actual suffering, but m the en¬ 
joyment of all that can be bought with money. 
Still they arc inferior creatures; for where is the 
price that can buy a manly hand, a well-nerved 
arm, a fleet foot on the lea, or a frame thewed, 
and sinewed, and tempered to all the winds of 
the heaven, and all the toils of the earth ? 

Yet these are „the temporal heritage specially 
provided of God for every member of the human 
race, though the possession is, as we have said, 
bfit too often barred by the ill-informed, and there- ' 
fore injurious, labour of endeavouring to do by 
art that which can be done by nature only,—to 
accomplish by the hands of hirelings from with¬ 
out, that which can be done only by the living 
principle within. Adult imbeciles may remain 
idle as to all ordinary labours, if they can hire 
others to perform those labours for them; but 
the wealth of the world could not hire a set of 
servants who should grow the bones and muscles 
of a child, and so leave it perfectly free and at 
leisure to act the infant gentleman or lady. Yet , 
this is the result to which “ the nonsense of the j 
rich man’s nursery ” constantly tends; and 
know no better corrective of it than the flowers 
and the freshness of nature, which will stimulate 
the little creature to the use, and therefore to 


the growth and tone, of the working structures 
of its body, in spite of all the efforts that art may 
make to the contrary. 

The constitutional heritage which is thus in¬ 
jured by art and restored by nature, is the only 
one which is absolutely secure from the contin¬ 
gencies of society. It is not exempted from dis¬ 
ease, for disease, like death, will happen to all 
human beings ; and though both, of course, have 
natural causes in every case, yet these causes 
are very often equally inscrutable. But the well- 
developed and properly-tempered human body 
may be said to be excepted from the grief and 
suffering, the mental anguish, of disease. The 
feeble in body are always ailing, very generally 
they cannot tell what ails them ; and thus, w hat 
with being sick of the disease, and sick of the 
doctor, they pass their time in the most piteous 
misery. 

But the frame which has been allowed to wmk, 
and smew, and season itself, dashes all the minor 
ailments aside ; and if strong disease assails it, it 
stands up to the contest like a giant. That con¬ 
test is, of course, always severe, and it is olten 
fatal, e\en in the prime of life; hut it has none 
of that mental anguish, of that half-real, half- 
imaginary diseases of the feeble, which is truly 
the heavy and afflictive part of them. As m the 
compound nature of man the body only can he 
diseased, so the properly-reared and developed 
body always takes the burden of the disease upon 
itself If this burden is heavy, pressing down to 
the gates of death, or nearly so, then the body 
severs the mental connexion, and grapples alone 
with the grim king, unconscious that any thing 
is the matter ; and there have been many in¬ 
stances of such vigour in the final struggle, as 
that a dozen men have been required to keep 
one strong man on his death-bed. 

To the sorrowing friends, when hope and stay, 
haply, is thus stricken down in the prime and 
middle of its days,—and, if we may use the ex¬ 
pression, bearding death, in order that it limy 
maintain and protect them still,—this display is 
no doubt painful in the extreme. But there is 
not the least question that is a great blessing to 
the sufferer. Anguish of which we are uncon¬ 
scious, whatever may be its external display, is 
really no anguish at all; so that the actual suf¬ 
fering of the strong man may be said to end the 
moment that the band between bodily sensation 
and mental perception is loosened. It does far 
more than this, for a means of recovery is involved 
in it. Those who feel that they are dying, always 
in part, and often in great part, die of the feeling. 
From this those who have consciousness severed 
from sensation are entirely exempted ; and the 
struggle with the disease, and even with death 
itself, should that be the termination, is wholly 
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physical; consequently it is more completely 
under the command of physical remedies, and, 
among the rest, the grand healing power of nature 
itself, than if it were mixed up with mental appre¬ 
hensions and alarms. The blood courses like an 
impetuous torrent, throbbing and thundering on 
the walls of its containing vessels, and straining 
the capillaries, with vastly-increased force. If 
these shall ghe way in any part which is not 
vital, (and it is generally in a part not vital that 
they do ghe way,) then the excess of tide is 
poured in that direction, topical inflammation 
ensues, and the disease lessens, an abscess forms, 
the disease is subdued, and the patient is speedily 
restoied to health and strength. 

These are distinctions of which any one who 
is observant may see numerous instances ; and 
no one will refuse to admit that they are distinc¬ 
tions of the utmost importance, and that the se- 
euring of a healthy and vigorous constitution is 
l.u more valuable, and therefore far more worthy 
of attention than the securing of any other earthly 
possession. It is in the very earliest infancy, 
almost at the very hour of birth, indeed, that this 
begins to he lost or won ; and if the beginning 
iv in Uu* losing diicction, change to the winning 
on<* becomes more and moie difficult every hour. 

Some may consider this a digression, and ask 
what it has to do with “spring flowers.” We 
would answei si loll by asking them, Are not in¬ 
fants “ spring flowers V” the most lovely, inter¬ 
esting, valuable, and worthy of skilful treatment, 
that can possibly engage the attention of rational 
beings v Who can, who dares answer that ques¬ 
tion in the negative ? 

All fruit is in the flower, and it is the fear of 
injury tu the flower which gives most solicitude 
to the cultivator, whether he cultivates the fields 
for com, or the garden and the orchard for fruit. 
It is true, that every part of a plant has its natural 
enemies, or lather, there arc some other produc¬ 
tions of nature set over it, in order to keep it 
down to the place which it ought to hold in the 
dulv-balanced system of nature. We understand 
bill little of the bahuice of that system, and there¬ 
fore the plants which we cultivate artificially are 
the most subject to these attacks ; and they are 
always the more subject to them the more arti¬ 
ficial that our system of culture is, either as re¬ 
gards the plant or the soil. 

But the flowers whose bloom the cultivator 
thus watches with so much solicitude are only 
for one year, or for part of a year in very many 
instances. The blossoms of the nursery arc for a 
generation,—the hope of threescore and ten years 
to the healthy individual, and about the half of 
that period for an age of the whole, in a healthy 
country like Britain. Upon the cold principle 
of utilitarianism , therefore,—that heart-sickening 
and hope-withering abomination of modern times, 
which has crept in since cold-blooded selfishness 
pilfered the name and tried to usurp the chair 


of philosophy,—upon the principle of this detest¬ 
able doctrine, which ranks human beings among 
chattels, and, like “ the mother of abominations 
upon the earth,” numbers “ slaves and souls of 
men” among the articles of mere merchandise, 
—upon this—the most loathsome, revolting, and 
demoralizing doctrine to which the abused and 
insulted name of philosophy was ever degraded 
—the blossom of the nursery is thirty-five times 
as valuable, on the average, and seventy times as 
valuable to the hope of the individual, os the 
blossom of the field or the orchard ; and if it is 
so according to such a system, what must it be, 
then, in the estimation of those who possess com¬ 
mon sense and human feeling, and arc actuated 
by the spirit of the Gospel,—who feci, as well as 
firmly believe, that “ children arc God’s herit¬ 
age !” Let those who have them, and especially 
those who have hadjthcm, answer the question. 

By all means let us go to the fields, and sec 
and gather the wild flowers, and try if we can 
find out their uses in nature and to man. But 
let us take the infants with us, for assuredly, in 
spite of all our wise looks and profound researches, 
they will profit far more in the regions of wild 
flowers tliau we. Wo get health ; and if we do 
not get instruction and enjoyment it is our own 
fault; but they get vigorous bodies, and learn 
how to use them. Walk over the common; if 
the flowers are few and simple, the air is sweet; 
and though the birds which arc to sing and sum¬ 
mer m the thickets may not yet be come, the 
skylark is over head, and your footing on the sod 
is cleanly and clastic. At the farther end there 
is a little and very rude eottage, though without 
any air of neglect mid ruin; and hard by there is 
a woman, hanging out clothes on the furze bushes, 
—they are few in number, and far from rich iu 
texture; but they are white as the driven snow. 
Near her on the open sward, which is peculiarly 
close, smooth, and green, there is a little flaxen¬ 
haired girl, with sky-coloured eye and crimson 
cheeks, busily employed in culling the early 
daisies. On the sward there is a young baby, 
tossing about his aims and legs with much de¬ 
light, and actually wantoning in the use ofthem 
in the free air, and under the simple canopy of 
heaven. His dress is very humble, and, exter¬ 
nally, not over clean, but look at his colour, and 
maik what limbs he bus got! They are not 
swelled out like pillows, witli cumbrous fat, soft 
to the touch, and hardly able to move,—they are. 
firm and knit; and their action is so vigorous, 
that if you were to take him by the foot and try 
to hold it still, he would shake your arm to the 
shoulder; or if you were to give him a finger of 
each hand, he could grasp them so firmly as that 
you could raise him from the ground. All this 
arises from his food being simply that which 
nature has provided, improved in quality by the 
mother’s activity and exposure to the fresh air, 
and from his being allowed to* take his own 
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exercise in every limb and member of his body. 
At his age there can be no mental training, and 
no perception of distinction of rank or fashion in 
him; and therefore, whether his future station is 


to be that of ploughman or that of peer, he is 
at this moment under better training than the 
son of any nobleman at the same age. 


THE AGED SOLDIER. 


Slowly he pursued his way to dispose of the 
last remnant of his property, which the long sick¬ 
ness of his aged companion, the wife of his bosom, 
constrained him to part with, to add to her comfort. 
It would leave him without a farthing, dependent 
upon the charity of the world for support. 

He seemed lost in thought; and though the 
busy crowds with hasty steps passed and repassed, 
he heeded them not. His brow wore the gloom 
of care, and the rigid expression of his features 
bore ample evidence of the agony within. His 
thin grey locks, attenuated and scanty dress, and 
feeble steps, attracted no attention from the happy 
throngs who, boasting of their liberty and inde¬ 
pendence, gaily pursued their own career, un¬ 
heeding the aged soldier whose valour won those 
blessings. Liberty and independence were the 
watchwords of his youth ; and us the sounds met 
lus ear, a gleam of native fire flashed from his 
eyes, and bis lips essayed to speak, but the re¬ 
membrance of unrequited suffering choked bis 
utterance. He glanced at his wounds—«i shud¬ 
der ran through Ins fume, and he groaned ..loud 
at his country’s ingratitude. Tne p.roxvsm was 
soon past ; it was but the repetition of many 
such , and the heroic martyr-spirit which prompted 
him in early life to brave both battle-field and 


halter, was called again to louse his sunken spi¬ 
rits. Just then the antic gambols of a passing 
troop of school-boys presented to his mind a faith¬ 
ful picture of happy security. “ No,” exclaimed 
the grey-haired veteran with exultation, “ I have 
not fought, I do not live in vain; and though 
now neglected, perhaps despised, posterity will 
yet do justice to the soldier of the revolution.” 
###### 

Years rolfed on, and the long-delayed com- 
j pensation for toil and suffering was ultimately 
granted. Again I saw the veteran soldier: lie 
was seated m the porch of a neat little cottage 
situated in the midst of a highly-cultivated gar¬ 
den, recounting to his grand-children the deeds 
of the revolution, and praising with lively ardour 
the virtues of the great and good Lafayette. 
Content and happiness burned in his counte¬ 
nance j and as he mentioned the object of his 
early toil,—the completion of our independence, 
id the unrivalled prosperity to which our nation 
J had arrived,—tenrN fast flowed down the channels 
of his deeply-fin rowed cheeks. They were tears 
of "latitude, that the soldier’s soivici swore at 
la'-t requited, ami the evening of lus days made 
happy by tin* justice of his government .—A men- 
can I’u wclical. 


COALS. 

(From BucJdmurs l$i idgcirater Treatise.') 


As there is no reproduction of coal in !'• 
country, since no natural causes arc now m opeia 
tion to form other beds of it, whilst, owing to the 
regular increase of our population, and the new 
purposes to which the steam engine is continually 
applied, its consumption is advancing at a rapidly 
accelerating rate, it is of most portentous interest 
to a nation that has so large a poition of its in¬ 
habitants dependent for existence on machinery, 
kept in action only by the use of coal, to econo¬ 
mize this precious fuel. I cannot, therefore, con¬ 
clude this interesting subject without making 
• some remarks upon a practice which can only bo 
viewed in the light of a national calamity, de¬ 
manding the attention of the legislature. We 
have, during many years, witnessed the disgrace¬ 
ful and almost incredible fact, that more than a 
million chaldrons per annum, being neatly one- 
third part of the best coals produced by the mines 
near Newcastle, have been condemned to wanton 
waste, on a fiery heap perpetually blazing ii" 
the mouth of almost every coal-pit in that dis¬ 


trict. This destruction originated mainly in cer¬ 
tain legislative enactments, providing that coal, in 
London, should be sold, and the duty upon it be 
rated, by measure, and not by weight. The 
smaller the coal is broken the greater the space it 
fills ; it became, therefore, the interest of every 
dealer in coal to buy it of as large a size and to 
sell it of as small a size ns be was able. This 
compelled the proprietors of the coal-mines to 
send the lurge coal only to market, and to con¬ 
sign the small coal to destruction. In the vear 
1880 the attention of parliament was culled to 
these evils, and, pursuant to the report of a com¬ 
mittee, the duty on coal was repealed, and coal 
directed to he sold by weight instead of measure. 
The effect of this change lias been, that a con¬ 
siderable quantity of coal is now shipped for the 
London muiket in the state in which it comes 
from the pit;—that after landing the cargo the 
small coal is separated by screening from the rest, 
and answers as fuel lor various ordinary purposes, 

! as well as much of the coal which was sold in 
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London before the alteration of the law. The 
destruction of coals on the fiery heaps near New¬ 
castle, although diminished, still goes on, how¬ 
ever, to a frightful extent, that ought not to be 
permitted, since the inevitable consequence of 
this practice, if allowed to continue, must be, in 
no long space of time, to consume all the beds 
nearest to the surface and readiest of access to 
the coast, and thus enhance the price of coal in 
those parts of England which depend upon the 
coalfield of Newcastle for their supply; and, 
finally, to exhaust this coalfield at a period nearer 
by at least one-third than that to which it would 
last if wisely economized. (See “ Report of the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
the State of the Coal-Trade, 1830,” page 242, 
and Bake well’s “ Introduction to Gcplogy, 1833,” 
pp. 188, o43.) 

We are all fully aware of the impolicy of need¬ 
less legislative interference ; but a broad line has 
been drawn by nature between commodities an¬ 
nually or periodically reproduced by the soil on 
its surface, and that subterranean treasure and 
sustaining foundation of industry which is laid by 
inline in strata of mineral coal, whoso amount is 
limited, and which, when once exhausted, is gone 
lor evei. As the law most justly interferes to 
prevent the wanton destruction of life and pro¬ 
perty, it should seem, also, to be its duty to pre¬ 
vent all needless waste of mineral fuel, since the 
exhaustion ot this fuel would irrecoverably para- 
l\/e the industry of millions. The tenant of the 
soil may neglect or cultivate his lauds, and dis¬ 
pose of Ins pioduce, as caprice or interest may 
die tale , the surface ol his fields is not consumed, 
Wit remains susceptible of tillage by Ins successor. 
Had lie the physical power to annihilate the land, 
and thereby inflict an irremediable injury upon 
posterity, the legislature would justly interfere 


to prevent stub destruction of the future resources 
of the nation. This highly-favoured country has 
been enriched with mineral treasures m her strata 
of coal, incomparably more precious than mines 
of silver or of gold. From these sustaining sources 
of industry and wealth let us help ourselves 
abundantly, and liberally enjoy these precious 
gifts of the Creator; but let us not abuse them, 
nor, by wilful neglect and wanton waste, destroy 
the foundation of the industry of future genera¬ 
tions. Might not an easy remedy for this evil 
be foundan a legislative enactment, that all coals 
from the ports of Northumberland and Durham 
should be shipped in the state in which they come 
from the pit ? and forbidding, by high penalties, 
the screening of any sea-borne coals before they 
leave the port at which they are embarked? A 
law of this kind would at once terminate that 
ruinous competition among the coal owners which 
lias urged diem to tfe with each other in the 
wasteful destruction of small coal, in order to 
increase the profits of the coal-morchunts, and 
gratify the preference for large coals on the part 
of rich consumers; and would also afford the 
public a supply of coals of every price and quality, 
which the use of the screen would enable him to 
accommodate to the demands of the various 
classes of the community. A further considera¬ 
tion of national policy should prompt us to con¬ 
sider how far the duty of supporting our com¬ 
mercial interests, and of husbanding the resources 
of posterity, should permit us to allow any exten¬ 
sive exportation of coal from a densely-peopled 
manufacturing country like our own, a large pro¬ 
portion of whose present wealth is founded on 
machinery, which can be kept in action only by 
the produce of our native coal-mines, and whose 
posterity can never survive the peril*! of their 
exhaustion. 


THE SONG OF NIGHT. 


Til f sun has sunk to lus nightly rest, 

With the cloudlets of beauty around liia breast; 

\\ hen the created waters in glory rolled, 

And th ■ skies were mantled in crimson and gold; 
Bright as the shores of that happy land 
Where the ranks of the blessed in beauty stand. 

1 am called from the cloud-wreathed mountain’s brow 
By the voice of the breeze that is murmuring low; 
The eagle on high to lus eyrie floats, 

And the night-birds are waking their Bilvery notes ; 
And the vesper star, with her chastened beam, 

SUmes calmly and bright m each rolling Btream: 

She has watched the sun to his nightly home, 

And she calls me forth, for my reign is come. 

I gird on my zone with its emeralds bright, 

And my roronal sparkles with lustrous light j 
They have set my throue in the darkened sky, 

And the wutebers are out in their towers on high. 


I come, I come, with my fairy song, 

O’er the homes of the sleeping to wander along ; 
While the zephyr her balmiest fragiance flings • 
To the dew-crowned rose from her musky wings ; 
And the voice of the stars is arising on high, 

As they roll in their glory along the sky. 

And silence has come from her secret cell 
To enchain the world with her myBtic spell: 

The hum of the murmuring bees that roam 
Awakes not the nymphs in their sylvan home; 

And the flowers are shedding a pearly tear 
For joy that my nightly song they hear. 

Earth sleeps with her bright and sparkling itreams, 
And her children are gone to their pleasant dreams; 
Let the music of gladnesB arise on high 
From the spirits that sweep o’er the darkened sky: 
Foi 1 come, 1 come, with my starry train, 

Through the depths of the heavens to wander again. 
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ISVANGELICAL PREACHING. 


The number of the 11 Edinburgh Review ” juit pub¬ 
lished, contains one of tbe moat violent and indefensible 
attacks on evangelical preaching which it was ever our 
calamity to witness. Charges the most unfounded, 
and caricatures the most exaggerated, are to be found in 
every page ; and all because those who are denominated 
««Evangelical Preachers" insist on “man’s natural 
depravity, and inability to do any thing for himself;— 
the new birth by the Spirit;—and salvation by faith 
alone; " and will not content themselves with being, 
what Horsley very properly termed, “the apes of 
Epictetus." That the mode of exhibiting evangelical 
truth might, in many instances, be improved, and 
that a defective education, mental inferiority, or con¬ 
tracted views of the great Gospel system, often impair 
the natural effects of that Bystem, are facts which none 
enn deplore more deeply thin the great majority of the 
angelical preachers themselves; though in making 
the acknowledgment they are, in truth, doing little 
more than confessing to the imperfection of all human 
instrumentality. But the reviewer aims higher than 
s,—he would not only change the mode, but revolu¬ 
tionize the character of cvnngelical preaching, robbing 
it uttei ly of that energy to w hich, under God, it owes 
its success. Ills accusations look so much like a new 
out-break of the old enmity to the Gospel, that we are 
constantly reminded, as we proceed, of the names of 
those who, in different ages, have disastrously shone 
as “ accusers of the brethren." 

But wc beg to put him into the hands of a masf er: 
the following defence of evangelical preaching, from 
the pen of the late Robert Hall, is not merely appro¬ 
priate, it contains information on tbe subject in ques¬ 
tion sufficient to enlighten the most ignorant, and ar¬ 
gument to silence the most uncvangelical 


are not peculiar to ft, and partly because tlicy are it tamed by 
professed infidels, wlio avow without scruple their admiration of 

the dintiliguw ting chnrai ter nf Christianity It mi 
tor in its dor Mines,- and (as its pi ofessed design 
iiirii fi» i I'Tiiel happiness) in those doctrine* which 
way oi saltation, or tin. method of a sinner's recoin. 

it the Messidhslup of Chr 


well by 


th.it having lost tho 

. icrely to lie instructed in the rules of duty, but in 

the method of regaining the happiness he has forfeited, that tho 
pardon nl sin,or some compensation to Du me justice for tho injury 
lie has done to tho rfiajcsty of the supreme Lawgiver, arc the 
objects w Inch ought, in the first place, to occupy Ills attention. 
An acquaintance with the rules ol duty may he sufficient to 
teach an innooont creature how to secure the felicity he nns- 
aesaes, but can afford no relief to a guilty 
struct the sinncT how to recover the hnppineas he has lost. Let 
it he remembered, that Chn 
dispensation , it Iwara a continual respect to 
lan Is fallen, and is a pri 

the Introduction of moral evil has brought upon lum Kxposeil 
to the displeasure of God and the curae of his law, he stands in 
ed of a Redeemer, disordered In his powers, and criminally 
averse to his duty, he equally needs a Sanctifier. As adapted to 
such a situation, much of the New Testament Is employed In 
displaying the character and unfolding the offices of bath, with a 
view of engaging him to embrace that schemo of mercy, which 
the Divine benignity baa thought fit to exhibit In the Gospel. 
The Intention of St John, in composing the evangelical history, 
coincides with the entire purpose and scope of revelation. 
1 These things are written/ sold he, ' that ye may believe that 


Jesus Is the Christ, and that, believing ye might have Ilfs 
through Ills name.’ Whoever considers that, upon everv hypo¬ 
thesis except the Sociman, Christianity is a provision of mercy 
for an apostate and sinful world, through a Divine Mediator, will 
acknowledge that something more is Included In the Idea of 
preaching the Gospel, than the Inculcation erf moral duties; and 
that he who coniines his attention to these, exchanges the cha¬ 
racter of a Christian pastor fbr that of a fashionable dedatmer or 
a philosophical moralist If wc turn our eyes to the ministry 
of the apostles, we perceive it to have consisted In * testifying 
repentance toward God and fluth In our Lord Jesus Christ; re¬ 
pentance, which is natural religion modified by tho circum¬ 
stances of a fnllon creature, including a return to the path of 
duty; and faith, which is a practical compliance with the Chris¬ 
tian dispensation, hy receiving the £av iourhs the way, the truth, 
and tho life. Faith and repentance being tho primary duties 
enjoined under the Gospel, and the production of these the pro- 
; inspired writers, wc need I 

those who urc ambitious to tread in their steps, insist much, in 
the toursc of their ministry, on the topics which supply the 
principal motives to llu »e duties,— the evil of sin, the t xtent of 
human corruption, together with the dignity, power, and it race 
of the Redeemer Remembering that the object of repuilaneu 
Is God, they do not, in treating of sin, satisfy themselves with 
displaying us mischievous efleets In society they expatiate on 
its rontrarutv to the Divine nature, they speak of it tliicllv as 
an affront offered to the authority ot the Supreme Rule 

... __.. .. . „_ rhul * 

godly Borrow, or a concern for having displeased God In tint 
putt nl their office, they make use or the moral law, winch le 
quires the devotion of the whole heart and unfailing obedience 
as the sword nl the Spirit, to pierce tin conscience., and to eon 
vincc men • that 1» the deeds of it no Mesli living can lie justified 

come guilty Ik fore God' The uuifonn course of exjw 
serves to com luce them, that, till a deep impression i 
truth lie made on the heart, the character of tin Savioe 
the promise ol pardon through Ills IiIikkI, will produce no 
tiufi, and excite no interest 111 inculcating faith in < 
thev cannot satisfy themselves with men ly cxliibitlu 
evidences of Christianity, n mere assent to which upon h 
cal grounds, undeniably fails, in Innunierahli* instantcs, i 
duting those ellects which are uniformly asiribcelto that 
tiplo in the New Testament,—neither ovi jcoming the 
nor purifying the heart, nor inducing newness of life Th 
of opinion, that the external evidences of the Christian re 
tue chic II) of impoitaucc, oil account of tin ir It mltney to 
attention on Clinst, tin principal object exhibited in th 
pcmition, and tin* faith on which the Serijiti 
ssm, nod connect with Midi incnhhlc belief 


the hou ol Gull, the admirable constitution of his jicrson 
‘ Immanuel, God with u«,’ the efficacy of his atoncme 
amt the gracious tenour of ins invitations, together with 

to be Impaitcd to the members of his mystical body Jii the ir 
view, to preach the Gospel Is to preaelit Inlst, tint pern no 
tlio New Testament to tie full ol him and while they inibilw 


merely occupied in explaining and enforcing a doe lrin.il mi stem 
None lay more stress on the duties of a holy life, or urge with more 


in Christ previous to good works actually performed, yet they 
equally insist upon a performance nf those works as the evulcnco 
of justifying faith, and, supposing life to be spared, hs the indis¬ 
pensable condition uf Imul happiness. Tbe law, not altered iq 
its requirements, (for what was once duty they conceive to be 
duty still,) but attempered in its sanctions to the circumstances 
of a fallen creature, they exhibit as the perputuol standard of 

ctitude, as the sceptre of majesty by which the Saviour_ 

his (llsciples They conceive it to demand the same tliuigs, 

s before. The matter of duty they look upon' as unalterable, 

covenant of vvorkB the condition of life was sinless obedlenoe, 
under the new covenant on obedience sincere and affectionate, 
though imperfect, is accepted, for the sake of the Redeemer. 
At the same time, they do not cease to maintain that the faith 
which they hold to be justifying comprehends in it the seininnl 
principle of every virtuethat if genuine, it will not fail to bo 
fruitfuland that a Christian has it in his power to show his 
faith 1 by his works,’ and by no other means. Under a full con¬ 
viction of the fallen state of man, together with his moral inca¬ 
pacity to do wiiat Is pleasing to God, they copiously insist on tlio 
agency of the Spirit, and aSbctioiutely urge their hearers to im- 
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f ilorr his gracious assistance. From no elms of men will you 
tear mure Bolumn warnings jgalm.l sin, more earnest crTIh to 
rejventanec, or more Tull nnd distinct delineations of the duties 
resulting from every relation in life, accompanied with a peculiar 
advantage ot drawing, from tho mysteries of the Gospel, tho 
strongest motives to strengthen tho abhorrence of the one, and 
enforce the practice of the other In their hands morality loses 

lintlufiK but the pagan air with which it Is too often invested, 

themniahty which they enjoin is of heavenly origin,—the pure 

intlnn of truth and love, sprinkled with atoning blood, and 

liaptlZCl] llti " maul "f ri.i-U*,nM inn^Hlv tfwc tnnlr nt 

tin effects produced from the ministry of these men, theyare such 
as might be expected to result from a faithful exhibition of tin 


religion is succeeded iiy the power, nnd fruits of genuine piety 

vi.ihlo reformation in society at large, ami, m many instances, 
liiieiiuivoenl proofs of solid conversion, attest the purity of their 
doi irilies, and tho utility of their labours, oflects winch we clial- 
lengi their enemies to produce where a different sort of teaching 
pr. ' 

the tri a po 

si will take tin ‘ Loid to be our God.' Their opponents are ior 
(onlinlng ichgion to nil atknoa lodgment of the fcoing of ,i God, 


n of the litai l They a 

aiiuMolie commission, by summoning men to rtpnitance 
engaging them to on entire surrender of themselves to lh« 


vice of God, through* Mediator. In the system of human life, 

their opponents assign to devotion a very narrow ami limited 

agency, they contend for Its having the supreme control. The 

former expect nothing from religion but the restraint of outward 

enormities by the fear of future punishment; In the views of the 

latter it is productive of positive excellence.—a perennial spring 

of peace, purity, and Joy. Instead of regarding It as a matter or 

occasional reference, they consider it as a principle of constant 

operation. While their opponents always overlook and fre 
fluently deny the specific difference between the church and the 

world, in their views the Christian is a pilgrim and stranger m 

the earth, one whose heart 1 b In heaven, and who is supremely 

engaged in the pursuit of eternal realities. Thair fiercest op- 
posers, it is true, give to Jesus Christ the title of the Saviour of 

their hope of luluro happiness is placed on the supposed prepon 

_ ... * , ***■- '“'iwhthcy 

lien conceive to result on the justice of God; while tho opp< 
arty consider themselves as mere pensioners on wercy, llee 
ir refuge to the cross, and ascribe their hopes of salvation 
ntircly to the grace of the Redeemer. 

“For our parts, supposing the being nnd perfections of God 

<d to stop, short of that sirloiiK piety anil habitual d< i 
the 

gmn, to bo devoid of habitual devotion, is natural and neocHtwry 
in him who disbelieves the existente ol its object, hut upon 
what principles he can Justify fm tondurt who proftfisi u in be¬ 
lieve in a Deity, without aiming to please him in ail things, 

. .‘riv at a 

loss to comprehend."— Hall's JVorka, vol. 11. 


SCENES IN 

Jerp salem. —Jerusalem is peculiarly situated on a 
species of promontory, nearly encircled by higher 

mcners. 

Tins triinitiates on the east in the craggy valley of 
Jchohltaphat, through which runs the brook Kcdron, 
ounded on the south and west by the valley of 
lliunom, while fo tho north it stretches nwny in an 
uneven plain, over whieh the uueient city probably 
< \teiideil. Immediately beyond the ravine use the 
other elevations that ot the Mount of Olives, with lls 
time summits, a few dusters ot trees, and its highest 
point crowned with a building, commands a fmepios- 
j'eit ol the whole city. Like other Turkish towns, the 
smvey of the interior disappoints the expeetations 
oxeiltd lyy its i vternul appealunee. The streets are 
mu row and uneven. 1 11 egulurly placed houses with 
diminutive doors, and now and then a projecting upper 
window, are badly built; and, from the sen city and 
de.n ness of timber, are usually covered with rude bec- 
liive-di.iped loofs. In some duections are detached 
In ups of rums, nnd in others are inclosures fenced wiLh 
the pnekly Indian fig. Towards the Jcwb’ quni ter some 
extensive ranges of wnllg and arches, the remains of 
the spacious hospitnl ot the Kuights of Malta, are 
still eonsidcied by the Hebrew inhabitants ns English 
pioperty. A few stiagglers only are seen wandering 
in tlu streets—the bazaars are miserably furnished— 
one of them, arched and dark, is fust falling to ruin. 
The tiade of the town is confined to chaplets, crosses, 
carved shells, models of the sacred places, andinother- 
of-pearl icreptaeles for holy water, which, sanctified 
in the Bepulohre, are eagerly sought for, and widely 
distributed through Catholic Europe. So low, how¬ 
ever, is the state of art, that one individual only, an 
ingenious and intelligent Jew, can engrave the seal 
rings, so generally worn in the east, while a few native 
ChristiauB carve rudely m mother-of-pearl, or tattoo 
the arms of pilgrims with saned symbols. Of bread 
and meat there is no lack, but of the latter little va¬ 
riety. Emit and vegetables are sparingly supplied, 
although on Fridays the neighbouring peasants hold 
a kind of market—those of the Moslem faith assem¬ 
bling for devotion, as well as to dispose of their scanty 
produce.— Dr. Huyg't Visit to Jerusalem. 

Patmoh. —Putmos, the place of St. John’s banish¬ 
ment, at present named Palmosa, is one of those small 
islands m tho Archipelago, or ASgean sea, which went 


THE EAST. 

] under the general name of the Cyclades, and is sup¬ 
posed to have been the most rocky, burren, and un¬ 
productive among them. Its whole circumference 

I does not exceed eighteen miles; and though it is 

I placed at the distance of forty miles from tho Asiatic 
continent, yet, owing to its mountainous jiurfuce, it cun 
be easily seen from the city of Ephesus. It wus long 
used ns a state-prison by the Romans. It was, in¬ 
deed, then princijile depot m the Mediterranean lor 
those pnsoners who were put for any length of time 
under severe restraint. In most places the shores are 
inaccessible, rendering it difficult of access, and 
equally difficult to escape from. There is not a spot m 
the Archipelago which has more the appearance of a 
volcanic origin than Patmos. Different parts have 
the semblance of craters, and substances resembling 
lava arc common among the fragmeuts of the rocks. 
La Scala, the only town in the island, nppSars to be 
built on the edge of one of the ancient craters, slo¬ 
ping off on either side like the roof of a house. As 
the valleys are generally left without culture, few 
placps can present a more gloomy and desolate appeal - 
ance to the traveller.— Culbertson. 

Babylon. —Though no antiquary, as I have said, I 
determined in my mind, that I was passing along the 
walls of Babylon. Many fragments of hricks were 
lying among the sand, some marked with the character 
1 noticed in Hillah. All wus barren around; although 
at some distance, where the waters were shallowest, I 
could see the grass peeping above them. By the 
walls I had found a dry road to the base of the huge 
shapeless mound on which the tower is placed ; its eir- 
cuinferenceis estimated at little more than seven hundi cd 
yardB; a narrow way divided it from a still larger and 
more irregular heap, upon the side of which stood, 
facing the tower, a small mosque. If the dervishes to 
whom these memorials are erected, lived on the spota 
where the tombs now stand that are to be seen over 
the remains of Babylon, they selected well for the 
abandonment of the world; more forlorn spots could 
scarcely be found; for, in the Great Desert, evefn, 
there is verdure and flower—here all is utter misery. 

On the height of the first mound stands a well-built 
tower, of sometliiug less than forty feet high. Such an 
erection m modern days would excite admiration for 
its workmanship ; with what astonishment must it be 
viewed in the supposition that its age exceeds four 
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thousand yours 1 Huge heaps of brick lie about, 
melted into aolid masses, as if by the action of fire; 
-nd the whole monnd on which the pillar stands is 
covered with fragments of we]l-bak$d bricks; and this 
is the Temple of Belm, it is Buidgfcr the Tower of 
Babel. At any rate, be it what ifm&y, it stands ou 
the plain of Shiner, where Babylon once stood; and 
most completely, aa my eyes wandered over the scene 
of desolation, did 1 feel the truth of the fulfilment of 
the judgments pronounced against her; yes, “Every 
one that goeth by Babylon shall be astonished.”— 
Skinner’* Overland Journey to Indta. 

The moat remarkable ruin, both in magnitude and 
name, in that called by the Arabs, Bub Nimrod, or 
Nimrod’s tower. This, there is every reason to believe, 
was the ancient tower of Babel, the earliest and 
mightiest specimen of human skill and human auda¬ 
city. The travels of Mr. Rich and Sir R. K. Porter 
have rendered us more familiar with those huge ruins 
than could previously have been hoped for. The com¬ 
pressed view of their accounts given by lleercn is very 
striking and animated. 

“ This huge mass of building lies about six miles 
south-west of Hillah. It has the appearance of an 
oblong hill, the base of which, according to l’ortei, is 
two thousand and eighty-two feet in circumference. 
Rich reckons it two thousand two bundled and eighty- 
six. It may easily be conceived, that it is scarcely 
possible to fix in a positive manner the circumference 
of Buch a ruin. Its present height, reckoning to the 
bottom of the tower which erow.s its summit, is two 
hundred feet; the tower itself is thirty-five. Looking 
at it from the west, the entire mash rises ut once from 
the plain in one stupendous, though nregular pyra¬ 
midal hill. It is composed ot fine bricks, kiln-baked. 
From the western side, two of its stones may be dis- 


I tiactly seen ; the first is about sixty feet high, cloven 
| in the middle by deep ravines. The tower-like look¬ 
ing ruin on the summit is a solid mui, twenty-eight 
feet wide, of the most beautiful masonry; to all ap¬ 
pearances it formed an angle of some square buildings, 
the ruins of which are yet to be seen on the eastern 
side. The cement which connects the bncks is so 
hard that it was impossible to chip the smallest piece; 
and for this reason none of the inscriptions can be 
copied, as they are always on the lower surface of the 
bricks. It is rent from the top nearly half way to the 
bottom j and at its foot lay several unshnpen musses 
of fine brickwork, still bearing traces of a vioLnt 
fire, which has given them a vitrified appearance, 
whence it has been conjectured that it lias been struck 
by lightning. The appearance of the hill on the 
eastern side evidently shows that this enormous mass 
has been reduced more than one half. Only three 
stories of the eight which it formerly contained can 
now be discerned. The earth about the bottom of the 
lull is now clear; but is again surrounded with 
walls, which form an oblong square, enclosing nume¬ 
rous heaps of rubbish, probably once the dwellings of 
the inferior deities, or of the priests nud officers of the 
temple. The appearance of the tower of Nimrod is 
sublime even in its ruins. Clouds piny around its 
summit; its recesses arc inhabited by lions, three 
being quietly busking on its heights when 1’orter 
approached it; scarcely intimidated by the ern s ot the 
Aiabs, they gradually and slowly descended luto the 
plain. Thus the words of the prophet have been fulfilled, 
“ W ild beasts ot the desert shall be there ; owls shall 
till their houses, ostriches shall dwell there, and satyrs 
sliull dance there. J.ickulN shall liowl in thou palaces, 
and wild hounds iu their pleasant places!” 


GEMS. 


Social union. —From onr social union it is that 
we derive all those dear and tender connexions that 
constitute the leading charms and happiness of lu 
life; that parents, children, britlueu, fitends, asso¬ 
ciates. fellow-citizens, arc all enabled to hve and net 
together, in love, and pisue, mutual confidence and 
general security; that our inheritance, the (nuts of 
our industry, and lewnrd of our Inborn s, are quietly 
enjoyed and fnely applied to purpose, of benevolence 
andduty; thut undei the wholesome adimiuMuition of 
those laws which providence hath .ippmnttd for our 
refuge and protection, we fear no open violence, amt 
recur to none for defence and mliess , th.it we me led 
to cultivate every honest art and lineal refinement of 
n civil state ; to extend our views and mtei comae, and 
know all the enjoyments arising tioiu a fellowship of 
things divine and human.— lurwau. 

Impatience. — I have seen the rayB of the sun or 
of the moon dash upon a biazen vessel, w hose lips 
kissed the face of those waters that lodged within its 
bosom ; but being turned back and sent off, with lU 
smooth pretences or rougher wuftmgs, it wandered 
about the room and beat upon the roof, and still 
doubled its heat and motion. So is sickness and sor¬ 
row entertained by an unquiet and discontented man. 
Nothing is more unreasonable than to entangle our 
spirits in wildneBs and amazements, like a partridge 
fluttering in a net, which she breaks not, though she 
breaks her wings .—Jeremy Taylor. 

Thb Bible. —Whether that book which we call by 
way of eminence the Bible, be a revelation from God 
or not, it is matter of fact, whencesoever the informa¬ 
tion may be supposed to have come, that we arc ac¬ 
tually in possession of the knowledge of the only true 


God, in opposition to all the fooleries of polytheistic 
superstition. From whatever source, mid by what- 
r channel, this’snpenor knowledge ha-, icai he 
such, in the providence of God, is the indisputable fact. 
—Wardlaw 

Cards.—I think it very wonderful to see persons 
of the best sense passing away a dozen houis together 
I m shuffling and dividing a pack of cards, with no other 
| conversation but what n made up of a few gum 
phrases, and no other ideas but those of black or red 
spots, ranged together in different figures. They seem, 
however, to be the delight of vast numbers ol man¬ 
kind, and even men who profess to have a superiority 
of taste, uml a greater extent of knowledge than otheri 
jijss away much ot their tune m this useless, and often 
injurious pursuit. Would not a man laugh to hear 
any one of this species complaining thut life is short ? 
— Addison. 

Happiness.—W e pity the folly of the lark, which, 
while it pluyelh with the leather, stoopeth to the 
glass, is caught in the fowler’s net; and yet cannot 
see ourselves alike made fools by Satan, who, de¬ 
luding us by the vain feathers and glasses of the 
world, suddenly enwrappeth us m his snares. We 
see not t lie nets, indeed ; it is too much that we 
shall feel them, and that they are not so easily 
pscuped after, as before avoided. O Lord, keep thou 
mine eyes from beholding vanity. And though mine 
eyes see it, let not my heart stoop to it, but loathe 
it afar off. And if I stoop at any time and bo taken, 
set lliou my soul at liberty, that I may say, my soul 
is escaped, even aB a bird out of the snare of the 
fou ler; the snare is broken, and I am delivered.— 
Buthop Hall. 
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THE INSTINCTS OF PLANTS. 


What a beautiful system is Nature—animate 
and inanimate How beautiful she was in my 
childhood. How beautiful Bhe still is; as 1 
have an opportunity of ascertaining once or 
twice in the long, long year, Vhen I emerge for 
a short season from the town’s almost endless 
shadow of buildings, and the unceasing clatter of 
wheels. I rejoice to say that the smile of Nature 
rested on my childish days; and her voice early 
became familiar to my ear; I was not bred in a 
London nursery or drawing-room; hushed when 
my shouts of joy were too loud and hearty ; 
ehul when a snowy collar or pinafore was unduly 
soiled ; or led forth only when the weather was 
mi superlath ely mild that the southern breeze 
might be permitted for half an hour" to fan my 
wan and faded cheek. No, the wintry winds 
blew on me unfelt and unrebuked. My brow 
was bronzed by the hottest sun of summer. The 
tallest tree deterred me not from capturing the 
crow’s nest near its summit. The widest ditch 
was jumped over—or into. The awful frown of 
that most awful of all awful functionaries.—the 
village schoolmaster—did not prevent me from 
occasionally plaj ing truant. “ Stolen joys are 
sweet.” A most true proverb, as I can amply 
testify. But never since have I experienced a 
joy equal to the stolen ones of that last long 
smnmer’s day when I turned iny back on school, 
Dominie, prudence, and all connected with them, 
and stioiled and wandered even until the village 
spue was lost to m> sight, as free from care as 
the buds that sang around me. 

Now could I he other than happy ? Was 
then- not the wood echoing with delicious music! 
with its blackberries—climbing honey-suckle— 
and snug little nutuially formed passages and 
albums, with their mossy carpets? Was I not 
pnmd as a monarch and far happier?* And 
when 1 had wrnijed myself with enjoyment did 
not Nature present a hundred couches for my 
choke. Was there not also the little brook, at 
least three feet deep, of such crystal clearness 
that every pebble which assisted to pave its bed 
was v *siblc. What a delicious hath. How 
spcedil} did the little giccu cloth jacket, with 
the round gilt buttons, and all the other encum¬ 
brances of my active limbs disappear to the right 
and to the left, and then such splashing, and 
ducking and wading. Never shall I forget that 
day. I should however have no objection to 
forget the following, when the Dominie marked 
liis displeasure at my proceedings—on my back. 

Deeply did I drink at the fountain of nature, 
and amply now am I rewarded for it. How 
many an hour of mental fever has been slaked 
even by the remembrance. Thanks to a vivid 
’temperament and quick imagination, which are 
not to be thanked on all occasions, I can look 
through the smoke and fog of a London day in 
[No. 9. Maiich 1 , 1837.— 2d.] Vol. i. 


November, into the clear open country; and revel 
at pleasure amid the beauties of Spring, Summer, 
Autumn, or Winter. Sometimes I am lying 
under a hedge of hawthorn, covered with blos¬ 
som. In the bush just above me is a nest of 
young birds, and the parents are flitting to and 
fro to seek and to bring food with which to still 
their clamours. The sky is blue above me, un¬ 
stained even by the pallid apparition of a cloud ; 
and the sun is carrying joy to the heart of every 
bird, quadruped, flower, and blossom. Sheep 
are browsing in the meadow before me, and many 
a twin lamb is gambolling amid the daisied her¬ 
bage. At another time I am leaning on the 
margin of a broad, clear, sequestered stream ; 
perchance gazing on the water lilies; my fit of 
abstraction occasionally startled and broken in 
upon, now by the leaping up of the speckled 
trout, which instantly falls back into the splash¬ 
ing waters and darts away, masticating mean¬ 
while the beautiful blue fly, which a moment 
before was sporting in the sunbeum, happy in its 
unconsciousness of danger; and anon by the 
arrow-like flight of the brilliant king fisher, which, 
like the form of some loved and buried one seen 
in a dream, is delightfully recognised for a 
moment, and then lost for ever. Another time 
I am on the shore of the vast ocean. Its waves 
are heaving, plunging, and roaring around me. 
Distant sails arc at one moment seen, and the 
next lost in the furrowed water. The wind has 
tiiat peculiar warning sound which precedes a 
storm, and I anticipate the struggle of brave men 
with the combined elements—the relaxation of 
exertion, os fatigue becomes less endurable and 
hope more faint—the rush to planks and any 
thing capable of floating—the wreck—fhe indi¬ 
vidual battling with the waters, and last, the 
bursting* of the bubble which contained the life- 
breath of the sunken mariner. 

These, and a thousand fancies of the same 
kind, mitigate the irksomeness of my imprison¬ 
ment ; for such a continued and constrained 
residence amid brick and mortar is in my estima¬ 
tion. But they cannot equal the enjoymdlit 
which I feel when my face is really fanned by 
the fresh breeze, and the odour of wood burning 
on the cottage hearths is in my nostrils. How 
delightful is the scene, whether it consist in the 
sublime beauties of the mountain, the forest, or 
the rich luxuriance of the park and the meadow. 
In either case I see quadruped, bird, reptile, fish 
and insect, in the state prescribed by nature; 
therefore lmppy, and apparently grateful. Then 
the trees and flowers, are not they, also, suscep¬ 
tible of consciousness ? Look at them, one and 
all, arg they not enjoying the air and the sunshine, 
and gazing with meek and contemplative delight 
on each other’s beauty. Nay, reader, do not 
look so like a crabbed, matter-of-fact philosopher. 
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Allow me to indulge my fanay, although Lin- 
naeus may not have sanctioned it. If Hamilton 
Reynolds was permitted to consider a bird " a 
winged flower,” why may not I be permitted, in 
imagination, to pronounce flowers to be silent, 
motionless birds ? If the animal has circulating 
throughout its system, and visiting its most 
minute parts, a life-sustaining fluid, so also has 
the plant. If the one perforins the functions of 
respiration, so also does the other. The plant, 
as well as the animal, seeks the situation best 
fitted to its nature; proceeds from youth to 
maturity, thence to old age,‘and dies, leaving its 
progeny behind it. If the nightingale makes the 
air vocal with music, the rose imparts to it deli¬ 
cious odour. If the swan, gliding over the waters, 
exhibits an emblem of grace, peace, and inno¬ 
cence, the stately and motionless lily does the 
same. If the linnet awakes with the sun, and 
grows glad in his early beams, he but resembles 
the gentle daisy beneath him. If the fowls of 
the air close their wings and droop their heads 
in rest, so also do the sweet denizens of the gar¬ 
den fold their many-liucd leaves, and bow in 
odorous slumber. 

But, reader, you cry “ Pshaw! ” and say, 
“ What nonsense is here I what justification can 
you plead for using the term at the head oi your 
articlo-i—‘ the instincts of plants ?* ” Do not be 
alarmed, gentle reader; I am not going to con¬ 
tend that fir-trees emigrate, that dahlias build 
nests, or that violets hoard dew and rain-drops 
against a time of scarcity; yet I claim to be 
allowed to apply the w ord “ instinct ” to vegeta¬ 
bles ; and, moreover, claim a peculiar right to 
use it in reference to them. The instinct of 
animals, as exhibited in its phenomena, occa¬ 
sionally^ nearly resembles reason, that philoso¬ 
phers have much room for dispute as to the na¬ 
ture of the mind of brutes. In the vegetable, on 
the contrary, where no agency superior to matter 
exists, no doubt can arise, for every pow'er ex¬ 
erted by the plant to secure its more perfect 
development, or to surmount obstacles to its 
progress, must be purely instinctive The vary¬ 
ing necessities oi the animal, and the numerous 
purposes which its Creator intended it to effect, 
render an indwelling intelligence necessary to it; 
but the wants and ends of the plant «uc so simple, 
that instinct less complex is sufficient, on its 
part, for the supply of the one, and to effect the 
other. It is by the agency of these instincts, so 
beautifully diversified yet exquisitely uniform in 
their intention and results, that earth presents 
the wondrous and lovely scene which we behold. 
Had not her inanimate as well as her animated 
children been gifted with them, irregularity, de¬ 
formity, and gradual decay must have ensued. 

But, reader, perhaps you still shake your head, 
and are yet disposed to dispute my right to apply 
the word “ instinct ” to the vegetable creation. 
Mark, then, that Virginia creeper; it lias run 


along and entwined with the iron fence of the 
little terrace. All the support it needed, it there 
found, and troubled not itself about the future; 
but the time has arrived when it must work on 
a new plan. It has reached the apparently im¬ 
practicable wall; it cannot writhe between the 
bricks and fasten itself around them, for the mor¬ 
tar is as obdurate as they; but it puts forth a 
little feeler, which it makes fast to the upright 
uncompromising barrier; now it shoots forward 
again, but soon finding continued support need¬ 
ful, takes another secure hold of the brickwork : 
thus, by successive efforts, the top is reached 
and overpassed. What now ? Docs it still 
carefully make good its footing, step by step ? 
No, it dangles leisurely downwards, with all the 
ease and indolence of a citizen who, having toiled 
hard for a fortune, and obtained it, feels further 
exertion unnecessary. Look, too, at the branch 
of that delicious honeysuckle, it has been grow¬ 
ing in a straight line, but can no longer support 
itself in that direction ; it therefore proceeds 
spirally, seeking foreign aid. It has fallen in 
with a branch no stronger than itself; this is not 
what it wanted ; but by union, the chances of 
support to both will be multiplied ; besides, con¬ 
genial friendships are the greatest solace of ad¬ 
versity. The better to secure their mutual ob¬ 
ject the one curves to the left, the other to the 
right, and presently they secure the support they 
sought. There, too, is another limb of the same 
plant, on which equal good fortune has not 
shone ; it, also, has found a branch, but a dead 
one, which cannot, of course, render it the as¬ 
sistance which its sister derives from ha com¬ 
panionship. But although unuhle to aid it in its 
search for a sustainer, its lifeless stem may he 
made of some use to increase the strength of 
our branch, and, accordingly, the latter twists 
itself around it, in one invariable direction—from 
the right to the left. 

Confine your plants in a r#om, and observe 
how the leaves will yearn, and pine after, and 
turn towards the light. Take that geranium 
which is looking out of the window as an in¬ 
stance ; turn the side which is utfw to, from the 
light; see what a flutter and bustle there is 
among the leaves, which are all at work repairing 
the cruel mischief you have done them. See 
the myriad heads of clover, which so love the 
face of the sun, that they hail him in the 
east at liis rising, and continue their steadfast 
gaze on him even to his setting in the west. 
What think you of that cruel plant, a downright 
vegetable spider, the Venus fly-trap, which allures 
the poor insect into its power by the offer of 
delicious nectar, and then crushes it in its em¬ 
brace ? Poor fly ! your fate is that of many a 
being gifted with more than instinct, who em¬ 
braces vice in the search after pleasure, and finds, 
instead, destruction. Will you tell me that the 
hedysarum gyruns is ngt full of conscious happi 
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ness when it raises, and lowers, and whirls its 
leaves in the calm air and genial sunshine. If 
you tljink it is not, impede its operations for a 
moment, and when the obstruction to its enjoy¬ 
ment is removed, see with what an increase of- 
vigour fend velocity it will resume its dance, 
overjoyed at its release from temporary thraldom. 

What will you suy, dissentient reader, to the 
sensitive plant? What to the tamarind-tree and 
others, which, at night, fold their leaves around 
the young fruit to protect it from the inclement 
air? What to the American cowslip, which 
bows its head to protect its seed from the driving 
ram; and when these are nearly ripe, erects it 
again, as if proud in the consciousness of having 
worthily fulfilled a duty ? 

What au emblem is the lesser dodtler —which 
climbs up the trunks of loftier and stronger 
plants, and when it has matured means of suck¬ 
ing nourishment from them, abandons its own 
root, and holds no more direct communication 
with the earth—of those human beings who, 
without any foundation of their own, exalt them¬ 
selves by means of the substance and wortii of 
others!—of the man who, by ductility of prin¬ 
ciple and skilful meanness, climbs to a station 
superior to his origin, and then disconnects him¬ 
self from, and grows ashamed of the dunghill 
from which lie sprang! 

How sedulously do the children of the forest, 
the field, and the garden provide for the well¬ 
being of their offspring, and the dissemination 
ol their species! here attaching their seeds to 
the clothes of passing travellers, to the fur of 
quadrupeds, or the feathers ol birds, thus to be 


transported to fheir fufure locality ; there, by a 
convulsive effort, ejecting them from the nursery 
in which they were carefully nurtured, as long 
as such nurture was required. Behold the bar¬ 
leycorn dropping from its parent stem, and trudg¬ 
ing on and on until it finds ait eligible spot in 
which to establish itself! Many cast their pro¬ 
geny on the waters, to be wafted to distant spots, 
there to spring up, and, in their turn, multiply 
the localities of their species ; while many, again, 
commit them to the fidelity of the summer breezes. 
There is the thistle, for instance, which, like the 
land of which it is the emblem, sends forth its 
children into every quarter, to take root in, and 
draw sustenance from every soil, however bleak 
and barren. # 

And now, reader, are you satisfied with, or 
will you tolerate, the title of my paper ? I could 
go on citing instances, “ an hour by Shrewsbury 
clock,” or any other clock that goes. But if you 
are not already convinced, I despair of converting 
you ; therefore, in return for the patience wiiich 
has enabled you to travel to the end of this long 
paper, if you still do not like the word “ instinct ” 
as 1 have applied it, I grant you full permission 
to substitute in the reading any other which you 
may consider preferable ; and trust that if you 
cannot sympathize in iny botanical fancies, yet 
that you will concur with me in acknowledging 
the fact, that all the works of the Creator, ns well 
the inanimate as the sentient, exhibit proofs of 
the sanib uniform design, and that they .are alike 
governed by laws beautifully and unerringly 
adapted to the attainment of the ends for which 
they were created. N. 


DIVINE CONDESCENSION, HUMAN EXALTATION. 


Thk condescension of God, as already traced 
ill its downward stages, was not ostentation and 
display. It could not fail to be productive of 
certain effects ; for as surely as the natural opera¬ 
tion of his justice would have tended to destroy, 
so certainly the operation of lus love would have 
a tendency to save. And it could not be other¬ 
wise than that these restorative effects should be 
commensurate with the degree of condescension 
which he exercised ; they would correspond in 
measure as well as in kind. Accordingly, we 
find that this exact correspondence obtains : He 
stooped to earth that we might be raised to hea¬ 
ven i he partook of our human nature thut we 
might be made partakers of his divine; lie died 
an ignominious death that wo might live a glo¬ 
rified and eternal life. 

In glancing at the* pinnacle of distinction to 
which man is raised, let us mark two or throe ol 
the more elevated stages in the ascending scale. 
The lowest to which we shall allude is that of u 
servant of the most high God. From being the 
slaves of sin, he advances us into his high and 


holy sendee. lie has no need of our services, 
tor lie is self-sufficient, and could accomplish 
every thing by the word of his power; or if lie 
chose to smround himself with obedient servants, 
as a thing becoming his majesty and state, he 
might have taken them all Irmn the inhabitants 
of the heavenly woild.* They have never Re¬ 
volted from him, never abused his goodness, nor 
renounced his authority, as we lia\c done ; but 
have ever counted it their highest honour to 
adore aud serve him. How astonishing is it, 
then, that he should come to seek for servants 
in this sinful world 1 that he should call any into 
his service from among our apostate and guilty 
race 1 Aud yet he does this ; and he does it in 
a manner as though he were really dependent on 
our services, as though lie were unable to con¬ 
duct the affairs of liis government without us; 
for lit* not only calls us, he urges, and entreats, 
und even offers to reward us, though we can 

• If the writer mistake not, there is a passage somewhere 
in the celobi.iicd llano’s voiks, the scope of which bean 
n resemblance to this paragraph • 
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never be otherwise than unprofitable servants. 
If we neglect bis first invitations he repeats 
them ; if we faint in his service lie supports and 
encourages us ; if wc revolt from his service he 
ictually follows and brings us back to it again ; 
he stoops to do that which we should count it 
a degradation to do to our fellow-creatures. He 
reminds us that angels are our fellow-servants; 
he calls us co-workers together with himself ; he 
ngages to applaud us at last in the face of 
the universe, by saying, “ Well done, good and 
faithful servants, enter yc into the joy of your 
Lord." 

But if it be an honour to be advanced into 
the service of God, how surpassing the distinction 
of being raised into his friendship ! And yet 
this is his language, “Ye are my friends; hence¬ 
forth I call you not servants, but friends.” Ilad 
he only regarded his people in the light of his 
servants, he would only have laid his commands 
upon them ; and even this would have been con¬ 
ferring on them an honour which angels are 
emulous and happy to enjoy. But lie not mil/ 
entrusts thorn with his commands, he shares with 
them his secrets, and honours them with his con¬ 
fidence. lie gives them the utmost iieedom of 
access to him, permitting them to come even to 
his seat, and to enter the secret of lus pavilion. 
They share his sympathy, his counsel, and lus 
aid , and <in return, they feel a growing conge¬ 
niality with his character, make his cause their 
own, and rejoice when it is promoted, as though 
their own interests were advanced. They arc 
conscious of a holy jealousy for the honour of 
his name, as if it were committed entirely to their 
custody, or as if their own life and happiness 
were bound up with it. O how exalted and 
how ennobling is this relation to God! and yet 
it is their privilege to sustain it: they arc known 
in heaven, though they may not be on earth, as 
the fnnuh of God. 

But they sustain a relation still higher, if pos¬ 
sible, than this: “ Beloved,” says an apostle, 

“ now are we the sons of God.” “ Yc are all the 
children of God,” says another apostle, “by faith 
in "Christ Jesus." “ And if children, then heirs ; 
heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ.” “ O,” 
said one of the Malalmrian converts appointed 
by the Danish missionaries to translate a cate¬ 
chism, in which believers arc called the “ sons ” of 
God,—“ O it is too much! let me rather render 
it, 1 they shall be permitted to kiss his feet’ ” 
But no, it is not too much : “ It is just like him," 
said a converted negro woman, with sublime 
moral simplicity, when speaking of his unutter¬ 
able gift of Christ for our redemption. Incon¬ 
ceivably great as the gift is, “ it is just like him;” 
and unspeakably great as the privilege is of con¬ 
stituting believers his children, “it is just like 
him it is no figment of the imagination ; the 
honour is realized to the fullest extent. They 
are renewed after his likeness, and by the spe¬ 


cial operation of his own Spirit. They are 
clothed with the robes of his righteousness ; are 
sustained with manna from heaven, and enjoy 
the training and tuition of a Divine teacher; 
while every step they take brings them nearer 
to an inheritance worthy of those whom he has 
adopted as his chiltb'en and his heirs. “ Beloved, 
now arc we the sons of Godand when we look 
down to the depth from which he has raised us, we 
may well be astonished at the height of our pre¬ 
sent elevation; but when we look up towards the 
summits which we arc yet 'destined to attain, we 
feel that “ it doth not yet appear what we shall 
lie.” Great as the honour is which he has already 
conferred upon us, it is only the beginning, tli 
dodge of what he purposes to bestyw on us in 
heaven. High as is the exaltation to which lie 
has already raised us, wc are still rising, and 
shall continue to ascend, till we have left sin, and 
death, and hell at an infinite depth below us, and 
find ourselves placed at the right hand of God. 

Now, looking at the history of tins exaltation, 
we may remark that, like that Divine condescen¬ 
sion to which it is owing, it is marked by dis¬ 
tinct and successive stages, by which the Chris¬ 
tian is carried from glory to glory till he lias 
reached the summit of perfect bliss. What an 
important moment in his history is that, when 
the voice of God first calls him, and induces lum 
to consider lus ways. The period of conversion 
comes mid he arrives at another stage . he now 
cordially believes, and embraces the Gospel ; lus 
sins aie forgiven; lie draws the first breath of a 
new life, and amis at heaven Henceforth, Ins 
course may he murkod by numerous vicissitudes 
—but they all foini so many steps, by which he 
rises towaids heaven. The period of death comes, 
and he arrives at another and a most important 
point—lie escapesIrom the state m which lie had 
been walking by faith, and finds himself standing 
in the brightness of the throne of God ; he quits 
lus conflicts and temptations, and finds himself 
in a world where all is security, holiness, and 
bliss ; he rises as by one mighty bound from 
earth to heaven. Nor is this the summit of his 
dignity. The morning of the resurrection will 
dawn, and he will reach a higher point of glory 
still. His body will lie raised from the low 
chambers of the grave, and be fashioned like unto 
Christ’s glorious body. The hour of judgment 
will arrive, and constitute another stage in his 
advancing career; he will then be acquitted from 
every charge, welcomed as an heir of heaven, 
and confirmed in his title to eternal life. And 
do you think that even then he will have reached 
the limits of his glory? That glory is an ocean 
—and he will only then be just launched forth 
on its shoreless expanse. Even then he will be 
lieurd saying, as he surveys the interminable, pro¬ 
spect of blessedness that stretches before him, 

“ it doth not yet appear what we shall be; but 
this we know, that we are like him, for now wo 
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sec lum as ho isand this we believe, that in 
proportion to the depth to which he stooped in 
order to raise us, in that proportion will be the 
height of our exaltation, for ever advancing in 
endless progression. 

To this advanced stage of their exaltation, 
however, Christians have not yet attained. Some 
of them are only just emerging into spiritual 
light and life; others are in the midst of their 
career toward heaven, others have just arrived 
at the point at which their spirits pass to the 
throne of Cod; and others have long boon 
familiar with the scenes and the society of hea¬ 
ven. Were the operation of the grace of God 
to terminate at this moment, were the aflaiis of 
lus kingdom to be wound up at once, how 
astonishing the effects which his condescension 
has already produced! How many has it raised 
to the enjoyment of eternal life! What a tide 
of happiness has it poured through the world— 
bearing on its bosom to the haven of rest an in¬ 
numerable multitude, every one of whom would 
else have perished in the blackness of darkness 
for ever! But it shall not cease to operate till 
it lias compassed the salvation of all his people ; 
and then, and not till then, will it be adequately 
appreciated and adored. But then, when all the 
objects of his love—the fruits of bis condescen¬ 
sion—shall stand upon the mount of God; when 
they shall look up and g.ue upon the glories of 
him who sits upon the throne, and then look 
back, and down upon the cross, and remember 


that lie once hunt; upon it, and trace the various 
stages through which he passed till lie reached 
it, what an amazing impression of his condescen¬ 
sion will they have, and what a theme for praise. 
And when they shall contrast their divine ex¬ 
altation with their former depression, when they 
shall find thak they are without fault before the 
throne of God, that they are walking in the 
society of angels, are raised to tfie enjoyment of 
all that heaven contains, and then look down at 
the state in which his condescension found them, 
and, still lower, at the state of perdition from 
which his grace has saved them, what a view 
will they have of their high exaltation, and what 
a subject for gratitude to him “ who raiseth up 
the needy out of the dunghill, that he may set 
him with princes,” even the princes of heaven. 

But the adoration and praise of heaven must 
begin on earth. Christians are not strangers to 
these emotions now. *It is by these, and the 
influence which these have upoh their life, that 
they are distinguished from an ungodly world. 
The Saviour has spoken to them—and they liuve 
listened, wondered, and obeyed. lie has raised 
them from the dust, and they have followed him. 
lie has shown them his cross, and they ieel that 
they are nor their own. He has pointed them 
to the open gate of heaven, and they ase hasten¬ 
ing and ascending to reach it. He has consti¬ 
tuted them his friends and lus children, and they 
are advancing to take possession ol their inherit¬ 
ance, and to share lus glory. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 

SECOND ARTICLE. 


Poi try is one of the natural elements and 
accompaniments of onr hve.s—it displays its 
abounding influence in ull our thoughts, feelings, 
designs and actions, and it developes itself m 
every kaleidoscopic change of character and cir¬ 
cumstance within our hearts, when we may per¬ 
haps in the least degree suspect it. Those who 
are even the most ready and willing to deny the 
power ol Us inward inherent influence upon their 
minds, are the \ery beings over whom it is shed¬ 
ding the early dews of its pathos mid passion, 
and who, placed as they thus nre within the 
boundary and sphere of a new and enlivening 
existence of mental happiness, are dazzled and 
confused by the wondrous creations of thought 
and fancy, which are ever springing up within 
and around them. The development of these 
ideas are made abundantly evident to the close 
observation of any one who, with that common 
acuteness which is naturally inherent in every 
breast, will closely cultivate a mind which 
is thus every day increasing in vigour, and 
inhaling with every inspiring breath the rich 
feelings of delight, which thrill with a gladden¬ 


ing influence through the wide and bound¬ 
less beauty of the universe around them. The 
winds have for them a more freshening and 
delightful f.agranee, a louder and more spirit- 
stirring mn*ic, every harmony of which brings 
back some buried memory ot mournful sorrow, 
or some joyous and bridal thought, which throws 
alternate!/ over the past the pallid and ro^y 
colourings of hope—robing the days of our mortal 
stay up.oi the earth with richly abounding asso¬ 
ciations of joy and gladness, which become it 
themselves the very essences and materials of 
that serene-horn poesy which, like the awful voice 
of some oracular god, is ever stirring within 
them. They will linger in the advancing years 
of youth over the lovely and cherished flowers 
which they planted in the garden of their child¬ 
hood, and weep with the gentleness of the earlier 
affections over the passing echo of some olden 
nursery hymn. But in the creation and growth 
of this rich and delightful enthusiasm, there will 
at times flash over the mind rich and ennobling 
thoughts, which, like stars in the depths of mid¬ 
night darkness, will urrest the vagrant fancy with 
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the splendour and brightness of their illumination. 
And if there be one spirit whose quiet researches 
among the charities and gifted feelings of the 
human heart, as evidenced in the subdued tone 
of his gentle poetry, has led one human creature 
from dwelling upon the outward gaze of the rude 
and garish world, and drawn him by the chords 
ef a tender charity to the inner sanctuaries of 
deep and thoughtful feeling within his own 
bosom—that one-high and pre-eminent above all 
others—is William Wordsworth. Every one who 
has perused his poetry, with that contemplative I 
and reverent attention which its deep beauty and I 
quiet pathoB demands—-has risen up from its 
study both a wiser and a better man. Within 
his pages ore'developed “thoughts that he too 
deep for tears "—feelings that when once aroused, 
fill the heart with “ a joy for ever,” whilst over 
all is ever heard in a sweet and happy chorus the 
voice of “ the still sweet music of humanity.” 

In the rich and golden dayB of the Grecian 
poesy, when the Naiad sat alone by the fountain 
—the Dryad beneath the spreading oak—and the 
Oread in the cool recesses and deep shadows of 
the lonely glens, there was spread over the 
natural world of the creation the delightful 
splendour of a poetry of being, which identified 
and mingled itself with the every day contempla¬ 
tion of the dwellers of the land, even to the I 
golden mythology and mystic rites paid to the ' 
dqities whose supremacy and power they invoked, 
worshipped and adored. But the retired privacies 
-of the domestic affections—the hidden pencil aha 
of the heart, where love and duty had their birth¬ 
place—these were recognised only by the cold 
and cautious philosophy which was the predomi¬ 
nant agent amongst the different schools and 
sects of that past family of the moral world. 
But the private charities of life which wore then 
suppressed and buried, have in the era of our 
existence been called back, and revived, alul 
cherished with a new and happier life ; and, frgm 
the quiet home and the lowly dwelling, the in¬ 
spiration and power of poetry has been sent forth 
abroad over the wide plains and dominions of 
nature. Peace, and charity, and friendship have 
been proclaimed in the forest-glades—a moral 
and thoughtful lesson for the heart’s best feelings 
has been gathered from leaves, and plants, and 
gentle flowers—and the spirit of mortal man and 
the spirit of nature have claimed for themselves 
good and gracious feelings of a close and united 
sympathy and companionship; for themselves 
they have formed a bond of brotherhood together, 
which can only be parted asunder when the links 
and harmonies of all social and moral creations 
are broken up, shattered and destroyed. The 
Spirit who sent us forth into this world with the 
mark of sin and sorrow upon our forehead—and 
the stinging pang of the serpent within us—has 
not left us utterly unredeemed. The beauty 
and divinity of Paradise still linger like a me¬ 


mory and a promise upon the earth, and hope 
points upward to that heaven whose light she 
has brought down amongst us. Poetry like that 
of Wordsworth’s is born and grows amid the 
temperate yet glowing splendour of such rain- 
bowed brightness. 

The two following poems have been quoted a 
thousand times—we have heard them whispered 
to us in dreams—and we quote them again like 
the words of the poet of all true and sober 
wisdom .— 

TO THE CUCKOO. 

Oh, blithe new-comer I I have heard, 

1 hear thee and rejoice. 

O cuckoo 1 shall I call thee bird, 

Or but a wandering voice ? 

While I am lying on the grass 
Thy twofold shout I hear, 

That Beems to fill the whole air’s space, 

As loud far off as near. 

Though babbling only to the vale, 

Of sunshine and of flowers, 

Thou bringest unto me a tale 
Of visionary hours. 

Thrice welcome, darling of the spring 1 
Even yet thou art to me 
No bird; but an invisible thing, 

A voice, a mystery ; 

The same as in my schoolboy dnys 
I listened to ; that cry 
Which made me look a thousand w.iyh 
In bush, and tree, and sky. 

To seek thee did I often rove 

Through woods and on the gi ccn , 

And thou wert still a hope, a love . 

Still longed for, never seen. 

And I can listen to thee yet; 

Can lie upon the plain 
And listen, till I do beget 
That golden time again. 

O, blessed bird I the earth we pace 
Again appears to be 
An unsubstantial, faery place, 

That is fit home for thee. 


She waB a phantom of delight, 

When first she gleamed upon my sigl t, 

A lovely apparition, sent 
To be a moment’s ornament; 

Her eyes as stars of twilight fair, 

Like twilight's, too, her dusky hair ; 

But all things else about her drawn 

From May-time’s brightest, liveliest dawn,— 

A dancing shape, an image gay, 

To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 

I saw her upon nearer view, 

A spirit, yet a woman too I 

Her household motions light and free, 

And steps of virgin-liberty ; 

A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises bb sweet; 

A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature's daily food ; 

For transient sorrows, simple wile#", 

Praise, blame, lore, kisses, tears, and s mfUe. 
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And now I gee, with eye serene, 

The very pulse of the machine } 

A being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A traveller between life and death; 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 

Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill; 

A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To warm, to comfort, and command; 

And yet a spirit still, and bright, 

With something of an angel light. 

Now, in these two simple yet beautiful poems, 
how much true poetry and charming philosophy 
is contained! how much of that delightful spirit 
which subdues and sanctifies the best feelings of 
the heart and the affections! and it is this, and 
mainly this, which has been at once the bane 
and the antidote, the for and the against, the yea 
and the nay of Wordsworth’s poetry; it has 
raised up around him “ troops of friends,” it has 
gathered against him hordes of savage and insane 
critics, who, unable and incompetent to estimate 
the true value and standard of his genius, are 
content to employ the base and savage materials 
in their power, and endeavour, by all unjust and 
unholy means, to calumniate and vilify him. 
To this general rule there have been some excep¬ 
tions, of a nature at once peculiar and startling 
hi themselves. we allude to the circumstance 
that there are, even in the present day, to be 
found many who, whilst they take <1 deserved 
and esteemed rank amongst those who may justly 
claim the prerogative of genius and talent as a 
birthright, do not yet own to themselves that 
principle which would admit the poetry of Words¬ 
worth to occupy an high and esteemed place amid 
the modern literature of the land. We are ac¬ 
quainted with a gentleman whose reputation as 
a literary character is highly and deservedly re¬ 
spectable, whose writings and talents, whether as 
author, editor, or compiler, are greatly read and 
appreciated, yet to whom the revelations of the 
calm and philosophic wisdom of Wordsworth’s 
poetry has been but as a dark and solemn adum¬ 
bration, as a dim and starless darkness, over which 
the light of the bright and purple dawn lias not 
yet arisen. 

Haziitt, in his “ Lectures on the English Poets ” 


says that poetry Is the language of the imagina¬ 
tion and the passions, it is the universal language 
which the heart holds with nature and itself. 
It is not a mere frivolous accomplishment, as some 
persons have been led to imagine,—the trifling 
amusement of a few idle readers or leisure hours; 
it has been the study and delight of mankind in 
all ages. Wherever there is ft sense of beauty, 
or power, or harmony,—as in the motion of a 
wave of the sea, in the growth of a flower that 
“ spreads its sweet leaves to the air, and dedi¬ 
cates its beauty to the sun,”—there is poetry in 
its birth. It is “ the stuff of which our life is 
made ,” all that is worth remembering in life is 
the poetry of it; it is that fine particle within us 
that expands, rarities, refines, raises our whole 
being; without it, “ man’s life is poor as a 
beast’s.” Such is the language of one of our 
best modern critics, and on which the “ Quarterly 
Review ” wasted a few ’pages of most absurd and 
insane criticism. The genius of the departed 
Hazlitt has received, and is still receiving, that 
justice at the hands of tardy, though correct, 
criticism, which will rise superior to all the slavish 
sarcasm of cold-hearted and malignant libellers. 

We return to our author; and the reader who 
takes these volumes of Wordsworth in liis hand, 
and goes with us through this delightful scries 
of poems, will find that we are now standing 
upon the shining edge of that golden threshold 
on which he lias built up that splendid super¬ 
structure of “ poems of the imagination ” which 
will cherish and support his fame as a poet until 
time itself shall be no more. In this series are 
contained many of tliose poems which filled up 
his last single volume of “ Yarrow Revisited ,” 
there are, therefore, among them, the later efforts 
of his mind, and the more powerful %nd vivid 
impressions of a rich and philosophic imagination, 
sobered, but not saddened, by the declining sun¬ 
set of life, and breathing, through every verse, 
the strains of a spirit purified and elevated from 
this world’s care and toil, and devoutly and reve¬ 
rently chanting the hymns of mortal vanities and 
immortal rewards. 


TO THE MEMORY OF MRS. HEMANS. 


O 1 silent lies thy hallowed lyre 
Whose strains our spirits loved so well, 
Whose sounds could holy thoughts inspire, 
And bind the soul with magic spell. 

'Tis broken—and no more, no more, 

Thou honoured one, thou loved, and wept, 
Thy trembling hand may wander o'er 
Chords where the soul of music slept. 

Thy spirit, that so oft had known 
And communed with diviner things, 

.Hath risen to heaven's eternal throne, 

And mid the choir angelic sings. 


We may not meurn thy upward flight 
To yonder calm and radiant shore, 

Where glorious visions meet thy sight— 

Where griefs nor ills can reach thee more. 

Thy strains, prolonged by music’s charm, 

Shall wake the soul with gentle power, 

Shall passion’s fiercest rage disarm, 

And soothe afflictions saddened hour. 

Sleep sweet beneath the cypress tree, 

That flings its shadow o’er thy tomb ; 

We ne’er may cease to think of thee, 

When springs return, and flow’rets bloom. 

. T. A. 
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* THE BLIND 

[The Into William Wirt, the Attorney General of the 
United States, was perhaps less an nnthoi than an or.itm 
and statesman; jet, among tin. pages of “ The British Spy, 1 ' 
and numerous other mistdlaneous woiks trom his pen, 
there may ho found manv nuiks of genius and talent of a 
Very high ordei, sufficient indeed to variant the eondusion 
that if he had devoted himself to the penunous pursuits of 
literature, ho would have been unsuipassed in nlmoBt any 
species of composition The following little sketch will 
afford no unfavourable evidence of his Btylc and talents os 
a miscellaneous writei J 

It was one Sunday, as I travelled through 
the country of Orange, that my eye was caught 
by a cluster fof horses tied near a ruinous old 
wooden house, iu the forest, not fur from the 
road-side. Having frequently seen such objects 
before, in travelling through these States, I had 
no difficulty m understanding that this was a 
place of religious worship. 

Devotion alone should have stopped mo, to 
join in the duties of the congregation; but I 
must confess, thjft curiosity to hear the preacher 
of such a wilderness, was not the least of my 
motives. On entering, I was struck with his preter¬ 
natural appearance. He was a tall and very spare 
old man; his head, which was covered with a white 
linen cap, his shrivelled hands, and his voice, were 
all shaking under the influence of a palsy, and a 
few moments ascertained to me that he was per¬ 
fectly blind* The first emotions that touched 
my breast were those of mingled piety mid vene¬ 
ration. But how soon were all my feelings 
changed! The lips of Plato were never more 
worthy of a prognostic swarm of bees, than were 
the lips of this holy man. It was a day of the 
administration of the sacrament; and his subject 
was, of course, the passion of our Saviour. I 
had hoard the subject handled a thousand times ; 

1 had thought it exhausted long ago. Little did 
I suppose that in the wild woods of America, I 
was to meet with a man whose eloquence would 
give to this topic a new and more sublime pathos 
than 1 had ever before witnessed. 

As he descended from the pulpit to distribute 
the'inystic symbols, there was a peculiar, a more 
than human solemnity in his air and manner, 
which made my blood run cold, and my whole 
frame shiver. 

He then drew a picture of the sufferings of 
our Saviour; his trial before Filate; his ascent 
up Calvary; his crucifixion; and death. I knew 
the whole history; but never until then had I 
heard the circumstances so selected, so arranged, 
so coloured! It was all new; and I seemed to 
have heard it for the first time in my life. His 
enunciation was so deliberate, that his voice 
trembled on every syllable; and every heart in 
the assembly trembled in unison. His peculiar 
phrases had that force of description, that the 
original scene appeared to he at that tune acting 
before our eyes. We saw the very faces of the 


PREACHER. 

Jews; the staring, frightful distortions of malice 
and rage. We saw the buffet; my soul kindled 
with a flame of indignation; and my hands were 
involuntarily and convulsively clenched. 

But when he came to touch on the patience, 
the forgiving meekness of our Saviour; when he 
drew, to the life, his blessed eyes streaming in 
tears to heaven ; his voice breathing to God a 
soft and gentle prayer of pardon on his enemies, 
“ Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do P—the voice of the preacher, which had 
all along faltered, grew fainter and fainter, until 
his utterance being entirely obstructed by tin- 
force of his feelings, he raised Ins handkerchief to 
his eyes, anVl burst into a loud and irrepressible 
flood of grief. The effect was inconceivable. The 
whole house resounded with the mingled groans, 
and sobs, and shrieks of the congregation. 

It was .some time before the tumult had sub¬ 
sided, so far as to permit him to proceed. In¬ 
deed, judging by the usual, hut fallacious standard 
of my own weakness, I began to be very uneasy 
for the situation of the preacher. For I could 
not conceive how he would he able to let lus 
audience down from the hcight*to which In* had 
wound them, without impairing the solemnity 
and dignity of his subject, or perhaps shocking 
them by the abruptness of his fall. But—no, 
the descent was as beautiful and sublime as the 
delation had been rapid and enthusiastic. 

The first sentence, with winch he broke the 
awful silence, was a quotation from Rousseau • 
“Socrates died like a philosopher; hut Jesus 
Clmst like a God! ” 

I despaii of giving you any idea of the effect 
produced by this short senteuee, unless you could 
perfectly conceive the whole manner of the man, 
us well as the peculiar crisis m the discourse. 
Never before did I completely understand what 
Demosthenes meant by laying such stress pn de¬ 
livery. You are to bring before you the vener¬ 
able figure of the preacher; lus blindness con¬ 
stantly recalling to your recollection old Homer, 
Ossian, and Milton, and associating with lus 
performance the melancholy grandeur of their 
geniuses ; you are to imagine that you hear his 
slow, solemn, wcll-accented enunciation, and his 
voice of affecting, trembling melody ; you are to 
remember the pitch of passion and enthusiasm to 
which the congregation were raised; and then 
the few moments of portentous, death-like silence 
which reigned throughout the house; the preacher, 

loving his white handkerchief from his aged 
face, (even yet wet from the recent torrent of 
his tears,) and slowly stretching forth the palsied 
hand which holds it, begins the sentence, “ So¬ 
crates died like a philosopher”—then pausing, 
raising lus other hand, pressing them both, clasped 
together, with warmth and energy, to his breast, 
lifting his ** sightless holes ” to heaven, and pour- 
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ing Ilia whole soul into his tremulous voice— 
“ but Jesus Christ—like a God! ” If be had been 
indeed and in truth an angel of light, the effect 
could scarcely have been more diune. What¬ 
ever I had been able to conceive of the sublimity 
of Massillon or the force of Bourdaloue had 
fallen far short of the power which I felt from 
the delivery of this simple sentence. 

If this description give you the impression, that 
this incomparable minister had any thing of shal¬ 
low, theatrical trick in his manner, it does him 
great injustice. I hate never seen, in any other 
orator, such a union of simplicity and majesty. 
He has not a gesture, an attitude, or an accent, 
to which he does not seem forced by the scnti- ! 


ment he is expressing. His mind is too serious, 
too earnest, too solicitous, and at the same time 
too dignified, to stoop to artifice. Although as 
far removed from ostentation as a man can be, 
yet it is clear, from the train, the style and sub¬ 
stance of his thoughts, that he is not only a very 
polite scholar, but a man of extensive and pro¬ 
found erudition. I was forcibly struck with a 
short yet beautiful character, which he drew of 
Sir Robert Boyle ; ho spoke of him, as if “ his 
noble mind had, even before death, divested herself 
of all influence from Ins frail tabernacle of flesh 
and called him in his peculiarly emphatic and 
impressive manner, “ a pure intelligence; the link 
between men and angels.” 


THE SALMON FISHER. 


chapter ir. 


To Rholf, then, the man about whom I had | 
felt such uidcscribablc concern, I was indebted 
for my life, it was lus hand that had rescued me 
from a watery grave. He observed that my at¬ 
tention was intently fixed upon him, and diawing 
suddenly back, quitted the apartment. I spoke 
to Donald as lie retired, and the sound of my 
\oice recalled him to the bed, and in the tones 
of mildest compassion he inquired into the nnfiiie 
of iny feelings. At first I imagined iny answers 
were not altogether rational; for although, strange 
to say, I knew perfectly well the features of 
Rholf and of my servant, and that I was in safety, 

J had still a second feeling hanging about me, of 
mental as well as bodily imbecility, which, as I 
exerted myself to appear collected, to seatter my 
faculties, and to represent the past and passing 
riicumstancos like those of a dream. The sal¬ 
mon fishei, more sensible than Donald of my 
w eak state, did not again offer any interrogatories, 
but after administering some restorative, drew the 
curtains, and inotiouiug the servant to seat him¬ 
self m an easy-chair by iny side, resigned me to 
repose. 

A deep sleep, occasioned, possibly, by the 
nourishing opiate 1 had taken, insensibly over¬ 
came me, from which, on the following morning, 

I awoke considerably amended and refreshed. 
Donald, who, as well as Rholf, had sat up all 
night, was still by me. I spoke to him of the 
accident in the most decided maimer, and cx- 
jiressed a desire to rise and thank my preserver. 
The salmon fisher, who could elcurly distinguish 
my accents from the next apartment, came imme¬ 
diately towards the chamber, and cautioned me 
not to he in too much haste ; nor would he suf¬ 
fer me to quit my bed till I had taken some re¬ 
freshments, which he himself handed in a way 
that bespoke how inferior must he Ins present 
condition to that for which lie had been educated. 


I found myself so well during the morning, that, 
fearing to become a tax upon my host, 1 pur¬ 
posed continuing my journey homewards. At a 
nign from me Donald withdrew, I being anxious 
to express my private thanks to the salmon fisher, 
whose dignified demeanour more and more oston- 
.ed me. 

When we were alone, “ Sir,'’ said I, “ you can¬ 
not fail to have observed the amazement with 
which the presence ot such a person as yourself, 
considered as a settled inhabitant of this place, 
has inspired me. When you reflect on the grati¬ 
tude due from me, I trust it will form some ex¬ 
cuse for the abrupt .disclosure I am about to 
make. Unseen by yourself, I noticed with what a 
melancholy deportment you yesterday quitted this 
cottage. 1 also marked your gloomy abstraction 
on the strand of the Frith; both indicate that you 
are unhappy. Far he it from my wish to dive 
into the secrets of another’s care, although 1 am 
convinced you are not what you seem, nor per 
haps are these rocks, wildly beautiful as they 
must appear to the eye of inquiry, worthy to 
contain such an inhabitant. You have saved my 
life. All I have is yours ; and if you will but 
permit me to share it with you, it will render me 
the happiest of human beings.” 

The salmon fisher, with a proud look, which, 
though it seemed to throw me at ail immense 
distance, contained nothing of a scornful or indig¬ 
nant nature, listened calmly to iny discourse. 
At the conclusion, “ Young gentleman,” said lie, 
coldly, “ the world has no longer any charms 
for which 1 would resign the solitude of this 
cabin ; the better world I inhabit is within my¬ 
self, m the recollection of past times ; nor can I 
mention a single service I could derive from 
mankind beyond the common affairs afforded by 
the unoffending salmon fishers with whom 1 am 
content to associate. With regard to the pre- 
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servation of your life, that I was permitted to 
accomplish it, repays me tenfold.” A deep pause 
followed, during which Rholf sat with one elbow 
on the table, supporting his head with his hand, 
seemingly plunged in thought. 

“ If,” said I, rising, “ you will not permit me to 
serve you, at least, in case you should hereafter 
alter your resolution, suffer me sometimes to visit 
your retirement." Rholf bowed his head rather 
formally than complacently. “ And know," I con¬ 
tinued, “ that the name of the person whose life 
you have been the means of saving is N • * * * 

As I uttered the last word, a sudden and terri¬ 
ble convulsion seemed to relax the very frame 
of my host; his knees smote each other, his head 
and liands trembled violently, and, with a hollow, 
sepulchral voice, “ Are you,” he exclaimed, “ from 
Cumberland?" My assent seemed like a bolt 
of fire directed to his heart, his dcath-Iile eye* 
rivotted themselves upon my features, and passed 
fearfully over my black apparel. In vain his 
feeble grasp endeavoured to fix itself on the 
anns of the chair for support; a cold perspiration 
tuckled down his brow, and he appeared sinking 
to the earth.” My attempts to assist lnm visibly 
increased rather than diminished his perturba¬ 
tion ; till at length, with a groan of the severest 
anguish, he became nearly insensible. I had 
scarcely time to reflect ere the door of another 
apartment was suddenly thrown open, and a young 
lady, simply attired, but of uncommon beauty, 
hastily entered, and seeing the situation of the 
salmon fisher, hung affectionately over him, wetted 
his cheek with her tears, and endeavoured to re¬ 
call him by the most heart-touching endearments. 
At the sound of her voice he struggled, by a 
sudden effort, to recover himself; the colour 
again returned to his lips, his reanimating eyes 
turned with a gaze of grateful affection upon 
hers, which beamed with that celestial blueness 
supposed only to emanate from the pitying looks 
of angels. “ Dear Stella,” ejaculated he, “it is 
over now.” The damsel placed one of her fair 
arms round his neck, while, with her disengaged 
hand, she gently held his forehead. 

A*t that instant the salmon fisher again inves¬ 
tigated my countenance, with an expression little 
short of horror. I perceived that the simple 
disclosure of my name had rendered me, in some 
way or other, obnoxious, and offered to withdraw. 
Rholf, who watched my motions, suddenly took 
Stella by the wrist, and rising from his chair with 
dignity, “ Sir," said he, in the tone of one accus¬ 
tomed to address few superior to himself, “ you 
shall not leave us thus. The malady under whose 
influence you beheld me has of late become al¬ 
most natural to my constitution ; it is sudden 
and appalling in its attack, but equally rapid in 
its duration. It arises from a cause centered in 
the heart; a cause that one day may be blazoned 
to yourself and to the world.” 

I again seated myself, in compliance with the 


salmon fisher’s example ; and Stella having filled 
two drinking cups with wine, presented them 
separately to us. Ere I tasted my cup, I bowed 
to the lady and to Rholf, who returned the com¬ 
pliment by draining his goblet to the very dregs, 
with an eagerness indicating an internal burning 
despair, which he would fain that draught should 
quench for ever. His fair companion noticed 
his wildness, and placing on the edge of the table 
a sort of lute, drew her fingers slightly across the 
chords. “ Stella,” said the recluse, “ is my phy¬ 
sician ; fou shall judge of the medicine she pre¬ 
scribes, it is the sweetest antidote ; 1 am mistaken 
if its influence displease you.” He smiled oil 
her; she repaid his tenderness with some of the 
most enchanting and assuosive notes. It was 
a Swiss balird. At that time I but imperfectly 
understood the language ; I have since indiffer¬ 
ently translated it as follows, and nuined it 

“ THE WITHERED ROSE.” 

“ The withered rose on Julia’s luow 
Was th.it her parting hrto gave, 

Ere forth m glory’s ardent glow 
He lode to seek a soldici’a grave. 

“ And ever when the moonlight fell 

On Alpine heights, on glacier stoop, 

Alone she sought the haunted dell. 

O’er Alberts turf to kneel and weep. 

“ Though summer hnt to autumn yields, 

Though autumn's loveliest clurms decay, 

A coming spring shall strew tlio fields 
In beauties fair and sweet as they. 

“ But blighted heortB no more shall bloom. 

Not tlicir’s spring's renovating brcatl. 

Their only solace is the tomb. 

Their only hope—repose in death. 

“ To Albert’s grave, where Julia died. 

The mountain lads and lasses drew, 

They laid her by her lover’s side. 

And bung the bier with streaming rue 

“ With violets her shroud they graced, 

With pngle tufts and lilies fair; 

But on her broken heart they placed 
The wither’d rose that bound her hair '* 

She paused ; the mournful melody of her tones 
seemed to have subdued every passion of the 
salmon fisher into a sort of pensive yet agreeable 
sadness. He sat with his eyes fixed on the 
floor, and I thought I discovered tears in them ; 
there was nothing singular, however, in such a 
circumstance, for I felt congenial drops in my 
own. The voice Stella possessed had sufficient 
influence to have melted the most rigorous heart; 
and I should have argued decidedly against that 
which could have withstood tones so touchingly 
plaintive. 

When the last cadence of her song had .ex¬ 
pired, Rholf turned towards the beautiful min¬ 
strel, “ Beloved Stella,” said he, “were it possible 
for me to know happiness in this world, I am 
persuaded it would be conferred by yourself.” 

1 Ah! sir,” continued he, addressing himself to 
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me, u as you have heard she is perfectly mistress 
of her heart, she is acquainted also with every 
fibre of my breast, and is the only one on earth 
who has the power to tranquillize it even for a 
moment.” 

Surely,” tfnswered I “ whatever be the cause 
of your too-evident unhappiness, the assiduities 

of friendship, the impulse of gratitude-” 1 

paused. # Rholf, methought, was aware he had 
said too much ; he appeared half offended with 
me. 

We will never talk farther,” added he, “ of 
‘things which now, alas ! can never be remedied, 
and the baneful ravages of which cannot proceed 
to a far greater extent.” 

I heard, at this moment, the voice of Donald 
through the window, conversing with a little 
Scotch girl, who, it seems, was Stellas sole at¬ 
tendant ; the sound relieved Rholf. It was plain 
he now wished me to depart, for, rising from his 
seat, he looked through the glass, and reminded 
me that it was my servant. I instantly prepared 
for my departure. Stella had left the room, but 
at a summons from the salmon fisher returned, 
and with the utmost amiability expressed her 
wishes for my welfare. I confess that her beauty, 
probably enhanced by the romantic light in which 
I beheld her, had produced almost os unusual an 
effect upon me as that ol her mysterious com¬ 
panion who had saved my life. As 1 quitted 
the cottage the salmon fisher took me by the 
hand, and, for a while, gazed steadfastly in my 
face. There was something awful in his manner 
and look that appalled and left me without 
the power of utterance. I was afraid to renew 
my tender of services ; 1 was equally afraid to 
solicit permission occasionally to visit him. At 
length he interrupted my embarrassment—“ You 
are guile sure you come from Cumberland f" 
said he. 

“ Oil my honour,” answered 1, almost trem¬ 
bling. The agitation 1 was in did not escape 
him. He forced a faint smile over his haggard 
brow, and shaking me vehemently by the hand, 
ejaculated, “ God bless you I God bless you I ” 
and immediately rushed from my presence. 

As I slowly pursued my journey homeward, I 
could think of nothing but the intesesting salmon 
fisher and the beautiful Stella. In my nightly 
dreams both stood again before ine ; day followed 
day, and they were still as .fresh and active in 
my mind as at the very moment in which I first 
beheld them. I repented a thousand times that 
I did not venture to ask whether Stella was the 
wife or the sister of Rholf. Three weeks passed 
away.’ I conceived that Rholf did not desire 
my society; I was convinced it would be an 
intrusion, nevertheless, 1 wished to see him again, 
and therefore despatched Donald, not to the sal¬ 
mon fisher, but with a present to Stella. He 
returned with the intelligence that Rholf, since 
my departure, had exhibited such symptoms of 


insanity, as no*one but Stella had the power to 
subdue. He was repeatedly seen, almost all 
night, talking to the white breakers in a most 
incoherent manner. To the entreaties of the 
fishermen he invariably opposed desperation ; but 
when Stella, accompanied by her solitary attend¬ 
ant, sought him, he ever readily Buffered himself 
to be conducted home. Hurt as my feelings 
were by this intelligence, I still felt a secret satis¬ 
faction, since it not only allowed me to visit my 
preserver, whose unhappy state demanded the 
attention of a friend, but would enable me again 
to see and converse with Stella. I immediately 
hastened towards the glen, and at knocking at 
the door of the salmon fisher, was not a little 
amazed when Rholf himself appeared to the sum¬ 
mons. He started at my presence, but his sur¬ 
prise immediately vanished in an almost courte¬ 
ous smile of welcome. “ I thought you would 
be here,” said he; “ f am glad it is so. Come 
in ” On my entrance he handed me a chair; 
and seeing that 1 looked somewhat pale, inquired 
whether I had been ill. Upon my assuring him 
that iny greatest indisposition arose from the 
anxiety I had endured on his account, he did 
iiot, as formerly, repay me with a frown, but took 
ne kindly by the hand—•“ I have learned,” said 
he, “ that you possess an excellent and a noble 
heart; I have conversed with the objects of your 
benevolence, I have heard them bless your name 
in the fulness of their gratitude ; and could I 
receive benefits I would do it from your hand. 
But my care is of the mind, which no commiser¬ 
ation can remove, no bounty of earth alleviate ; 
it is of such a nature that, if known, you, of all 
mankind, would abhor even the creature who has 
snatched you from the very jaws of death.” 

This conversation taught me readilj%to believe 
that Rholf was indeed labouring under a derange¬ 
ment of his intellects, and I reproached my own 
powers of understanding that I had not perceived 
it sooner. In a short time Stella, who recognised 
my voice, made her appearance. What were my 
sufferings when I beheld her 1 I scarcely deemed 
it possible that three weeks could have effected 
such a change. She was no longer blooming, 
and wore only the fading semblance of her former 
self; her eyes seemed to have lost their radi¬ 
ance, it was evident they were dimmed by fre¬ 
quent watching and weeping. The fisherman 
loticcd the earnestness with which I contem¬ 
plated her. “ My poor Stella,” said he mourn¬ 
fully, “ is a victim sacrificed at the shrine of 
another’s sorrows; she sympathizes too deeply 
in mine. 0 how would it relieve me in my 
dying moments to learn that she had found 
wings like a dove, and had flown away into the 
wilderness to be at rest.” 

This sentence affected the poor girl almost 
beyond endurance ; she reclined her head upon 
the shoulder of Rholf and shed tears. I had 
seen her in a similar situation on j. former visit 
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to the cottage; her looks were then those of 
pity, they now teemed with despair. “ What 
can have occurred,” thought I, “to effect this 
fatal revolution ? Three weeks ago, ere I en¬ 
tered this abode, Stella, though doubtless far 
from happy, w r as not wretched, she certainly had 
hope to cheer her; now even that comforter no 
longer inhabits her bosom. Rholf, too, though 
miserable, was not frantic. The words * you, of 
all mankind, would abhor me,’ recurred forcibly 
to my recollection. What power could I pos¬ 
sess more than another over his misfortunes, or 
they over me ? Had 1 brought with me a deadly 
spell to destroy the beings I felt myself most 
inclined to serve and love?” 

Rholf interrupted my internal soliloquy by 
speaking to me in a most collected manner. I 
had previously expressed my intention to stay 
some little time in the glen, that I might partici¬ 
pate in the employment of the fishermen, a sport 
for which I expressed a fondness; in fact, I 
hoped by passing a few days with Rholf, and by 
rendering myself familiar to his habits, he would 
become inclined to indulge me with his confid¬ 
ence, and eventually suffer himself and Stella to 
be transplanted to a soil more congenial, as I 
supposed, to their birth. Rholf regretted that 
the extent of his habitation would not admit of' 
my accommodation within it. I assured him 
that Donald had already formed every arrange¬ 
ment in a cottage at no considerable distance. 
He appeared satisfied, and even pleased, at the 
intelligence. His serenity imparted something 
like a ray of peace to the bosom of Stella. She 
replied to iny observations on the beauty of the 
surrounding country, with the vhacity that ill 
accorded with the deadly paleness of her cheek, 
and in tilt evening, at the salmon fisher’s own 
request, accompanied us in a ramble along the 
cliffs. The night, as it overtook our steps, was 
clear and ftanquil, the blife ether appeared scat¬ 
tered over with innumerable stars, and the rays 
of the moon, twining themselves about the frothy 
breakers which lushed the shore at our feet, 
fashioned themselves into a thousand fantastic 
forinfc. Stella had brought her lute ; she sung 
to us the romantic ballads of her own country, 
and the murmur of her harmonious chords, as it 
melted gradually away in the deep stillness of 
the hour, seemed like the distant hymnings of 
angels inviting mortals to repose. 

My senses imperceptibly wandered into regions 
far beyond the earth. Rholf also was wrapt in 
contemplation, his eyes fixed on the widely- 
spangled heavens; he spoke indistinctly to them. 
The sound of his voice roused me ; 1 only heard 
him articulate the word “ Maker.” When Stella 


concluded, he started abruptly from the rock on 
which he had been seated, and mechanically 
taking one of her hands, placed it in mine; he 
said something as' he did so, which I could not 
comprehend. Stella, with a degree of admirable 
delicacy, almost immediately unl&osed herself 
from my grasp. 1 could not be hurt or offended 
at the manner in which it was done. Rholf took 
no further notice of the circumstance, bgt as we 
returned, spoke like a person of education and 
intelligence on different subjects. That night, 
as I sought my pillow, a number of pleasing anti¬ 
cipations crowded iny mind : I argued, from the 
events of the evening, that a number of delightful 
years would succeed, not only to crown my 
hopes, but to strew the roses of peace over the 
rugged path of despairing calamity. 

The next morning Rholf w’as even better; he 
informed me that he hud been up the best part 
of the night, writing his own history, which he 
intended for my perusal in the evening. He had 
come to a full determination of making nu* his 
confidant. Upon iny endeavouring to expiess 
the feelings that such a mark of esteem awoke 
within me—“ Stay,” said he, “ till you have read 
my story; you will not then think of me ns you 
do now. Rut you must promise to grant me a 
request which I have made there.” 1 readily com¬ 
plied, not deeming it possible that he who had 
refused all that I possessed, would make a demand 
I could hesitate to comply with. 

The day passed in even a more agreeable 
manner than the preceding one. Rholf joined 
me in the pursuit of the fishermen. Stella hailed 
our return in the evening with a gladness which 
transported me. When 1 withdrew for the night, 
Rholf followed me to the paling of the cabin— 
“ Remember,” said he, taking a packet from his 
breast and placing it in my possession, “ that I 
rely on the benevolence of your character to 
judge with lenity.” I could only press the sal¬ 
mon fisher’s hand. He was considerably agitated. 
“ To-morrow,” said he, in a hurried voice, “ to¬ 
morrow you will know all, and you will hate me. 
Good night!” He walked a few paces further, 
leaning on my arm, m silence ; and then repeat¬ 
ing vehemently his lost exclamation, returned 
with rapid steps to the rabin. I watched him 
till he disappeared ; and a light burning in his 
chamber, which 1 had formerly occupied, informed 
me that he had retired to repose ; 1 then, with 
a greater degree of satisfaction, repaired to my 
own lodging, mid, with an eagerness I almost 
blush to acknowledge, proceeded to unravel the 
secrets of the manuscript ‘confided to iny^ judg¬ 
ment. 
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VENERABLE TREES. # 


Some time ago appeared an article in the 
“ Horticultural Register,” by General Dearborn, 
on the cultivation of forest trees ; it contains 
some curious statements respecting the ages to 
which trees sometimes attain. IIow few and 
fleeting do our short days appear when we think 
of these “medals of distant ages!” How fitly, 
and with what a salutary appeal to the heart, arc 
they planted around a family home, to link one 
generation of those who dwell there with another, 
for hundreds and thousands of years! How 
beautiful, how appropriate, how easily adapted to 
our wishes, and made to utter their solemn, their 
soothing, their impressive lessons according to 
our will, arc these materials that God hath pro¬ 
vided, wherewith to erect for one’s self a “ living 
monument!” 

General Dearborn says,—Adanson and De 
Candolle have ascertained and published accounts 
of the probable longevity of numerous celebrated 
trees. Some of the cedars of Mount Lebanon 
measured in 1660, by Maundrell and Pocock, 
were found to have been nearly eight hundred 
years old. The oak of Welbech-lane, described 
by Evelyn, must have been fourteen hundred , 
the linden of Choille, five hundred and thirty- 
eight; and that of Irons, five hundred and eiglity- 
three. The olive-trees m the garden of Jerusa¬ 
lem certainly existed at the time of the Turkish 
conquest ot that city; and one at Fescia, in 
Italy, had endured seven centuries. 'Hie Eng¬ 
lish yew trees of Fountain Abbey, in the county 
of York, have survived twelve centuries; those 
in the churchyard of Crow hurst, in Surrey, four¬ 
teen hundred , that of Fotheringall, m Scotland, 
from twenty-five to twenty-six hundred , that of 
Br.ihume, in Kent, three thousand. But those 
botanists describe two other trees of a most 
remarkable character, namely, the baohack, esti¬ 
mated to be five thousand one hundred and fifty 
years old; and the cypress of Taxodiuni, in 
Mexico, which is one hundred and seventeen 
feet and ten inches in circumference, is still more 
uged. 

Tin* ages of the following remarkable trees 
have been ascertained with as much exactness as 
historical data, or the principles which have been 


derived from the actual admeasurement and 
counting the circles of trees of like kind afford :— 


Age. 

A date-tree in Egypt............ 300 yrs. 

Apricot-tree in Damascus . 324 

Red oak of Mount Etna. 400 

Walnut-tree of Balbec. 406 

Almond-tree in Damascus. 64 0 

Fig-tree in Damascus. 648 

Olive-tree in Palestine. 719 

Fig-tree in Palestine .. 780 

Olive-tree of Asia Minor. 850 

A live oak in Louisiana. 1000 

Sycamore or plane-tree of Pales¬ 
tine . 1050 

Sycamore of Heliopolis.. 1H05 

One of the cedars of Mount 

Lebanon . 1824 

Peletin ( tcrcbinthus ) of Asia 

Minor. 1890 

A cedar of Mount Lebanon. ... 2112 
The celcbmted chestnut ot Mt. 

Etna . 2660 

Sycamore of the Bosphorus . ... 4020 

The sycamore near the ruins of Heliopolis. 


according to the tradition in Egypt, existed be¬ 
fore the visit of Joseph and Mary, and they sat 
under its shadow, and drank water from its neigh¬ 
bouring well. The accumulation of mud from 
the deposit of the Nile has long destroyed the 
original tree, hut sprouts having put forth from 
the original stump, and foiming part of a circle, 
calculations were formed therefrom of the size 
and age of the original tree, which was udded to 
that of those which now exist. 

The sycamore of the Bosphorus, under which 
it is said Godfrey, of the first crusading army, 
encamped, has also disappeared, leaving ten trees, 
which sprung from the stump ; one of which, 
being measured, was found to be one thousand 
and fifty years old ; and it is possible others of 
equal age have been removed, and that the pre¬ 
sent trees arc the second remove from the parent 
stock. 

The chestnut of Mount Etna grew from the 
stump of a felled tree. 


RATS. 


Rats ! rats! the subject is a great and vast 
one, whether we contemplate the fecundity of 
the genus, the countless thousands that swarm 
upon the face of the earth, or the undrowned 
millions that inhabit the waters under the earth 
—we are lost in positive abstraction ; or if we 
can re-gather our wandering thoughts, they do 
but present to the visual and coneeptive eyes of 
our understanding a boundless extent of rat-land. 


In our vision we see what Shelley saw,— 

“ As.from a tower, the end of all.’* 

That “ end ” is nothing more nor less than the tip 
of a rat’s tail. Beneath us we see continents, 
capes, islands, and their shores, all living under 
the happy sway and the peaceable government 
of the king of the rats, whose palace is covered 
by a beautiful enamel of a tortoiseshell colour. 
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We see, on a nearer inspection, that this is from 
the covering array of various coloured coats, and 
skins of thousands of slaughtered tabbies. Alas! 
* shifting scene of our departed grandmother 
come to life again—the tea-table, the cat-lap, 
and the purring puss passes before us ; but it is 
soon gone, and we are ourselves again. The 
wide earth beneath us is crowded with a happy 
and rejoicing population of rats,—whiskers, snouts, 
sharp-pointed eyes, and whisking tails, all in full 
growth and perfection ; neither cat nor Malthus, 
neither terrier nor Martineau are there. The 
ponds and the pools swarm with them, the rivers 
and seas are rife with their numbers. One would 
suppose that the oriental salutation to princes 
was instilled, like mother’s milk, into their under¬ 
standings—they 

“Live for ever 

or, in other words, they never die. They arc 
innocent, as unborn babes, of either cholera or 
influenza, tootliach or corns ; they know nothing 
of sickness or ailment, illness or disease ; there 
are no doctors among them ;—they seem creutcd 
but to bring forth, multiply, and replenish the 
earth,—a line of duty which they strictly abide 
by, and as regularly perform. Such being the 
entire truth of the case, it will not appear sur¬ 
prising if we exhibit something like feminine 
weakness, or nervous apprehension, in approach¬ 
ing a subject of such vast magnitude, extending 
from the days of Noah even unto our own, and 
embracing the consideration of a class of crea¬ 
tures covering the whole surface of the earth, 
and affecting alike the living king upon his 
throne, and the dead street-sweeper in his grave. 
We experience much difficulty, however, in know¬ 
ing precisely at what point to commence our 
commentaries upon this subject; the candidates 
among the tribes are so numerous, that we* are 
utterly at & loss. As we write, our cars are as¬ 
sailed by a mighty chorus of rat-revelry, a loud 

and exulting pecan is ringing around us, like- 

but the sound of the sea, or the roar of thunder, 
are as nothing to that which, at this instant, pre¬ 
sages to our listening organs that they are in dis¬ 
grace, that their occupation is gone ; and wo pro¬ 
phecy not falsely when we state that the days of 
our mortal deafness are near at hand. These crea¬ 
tures, as they are omnipotent in numbers, so tlfry 
are omnipresent in person , in the cathedral and 
the church, in the chapel and the meeting-house, 
they are equally “ at home.” We have seen 
them dancing quadrilles and playing at leap-frog 
along the aisles of Canterbury cathedrul, and 
the last time we were there, a full-grown whisker- 
andos, with a pair of eyes like poniards, grinned 
maliciously at us from beneath an old arch in the 
cloisters ; nay, we remember in our youthful days, 
during the Archbishop’s visitation, we saw one bold 
rat perched on the topmost summit of the archie- 


piscopal throne, whilst another dextrous fellow, 
hardened by age, roguery, and impudence, sniffed 
his lordship’s wig, whilst he was at prayers. This 
latter trick was more than our youthful sensibilities 
could stand, and we disturbed the harmony of the 
minster’s music by bursting into a loud and joyous 
horselaugh; the ruttling of our schoolmaster’s cane 
about our ears soon restored our wandering senses 
to the occupancy of their “ local habitation," and 
we saw no more rats that day. Bread and water, 
and solitary confinement, was our “ portion ” for 
the seven succeeding suns ; and we then pro¬ 
mised within ourselves, that if ever time and op¬ 
portunity offered, we would indite an article on 
the then operating cause of our punishment. The 
time has now arrived, the (Opportunity is this day 
afforded us, and we appeal to our readers whe¬ 
ther we are not now fulfilling our promise to the 
best of our power, in order that, from our past 
experience in this matter, may spring up their 
future improvement and edification. 

We have been eyc-witncsses to their gumbols 
in church—watching them carefully peep from an 
old hole m a rotten pew—and gently steal down 
the aisle, stopping occasionally to play bol»- 
cherry with the tassel of a lady’s cloak, or costing 
furtive and longing glances at the sallow physio¬ 
gnomy of our parish clerk, the contour of whose 
countenance not unaptly resembled a circumfe¬ 
rential half-yard of toasted cheese. 

Many a Member of the House of Commons 
lias been aroused from his slumbers during a 
drowsy debate by the wisdom tooth of one of 
these “ interesting creatures,” penetrating through 
the polish of Day and Martin, the calf-skm, and 
the stocking, and taking a gentle nibble out of 
an orator’s toe ! But, alas! a sad woe and judg¬ 
ment are come upon us—we intended to wind 
our intricate way through this labyrinthine sub¬ 
ject, and had only left our writing-table to take 
tea with a few friends, whose 

“ Old familiar faces*' 

had “ dropped in," to gladden with their joyous 
sunshine, the dim and murky iiours of domestic 
daylight. We left them over the social bever¬ 
age, and returned to our studious contemplations, 
when, to our mortification, we found that one of 
these very convicted quadrupeds just noticed, who 
doubtless laboured under a most thievish hunger 
and thirst, and who moreover felt that we were ill 
the very act of anatomizing all his misdoings and 
misdeeds—determined, in revengq* to swallow up 
our ink, and nibble our pen to the very stump; 
and this he has done most effectually. We must 
therefore apologize to our readers for this abrupt 
and sudden “ diversion" from our subject; but 
in a short time we shall have recovered from the 
shocking state of tremor in which we now are, 
and Blmll be in a “ more fitting mood " to continue 
our remarks on this all-important subject of rats. 

Ephon. 
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Thfrk arc some ideas so natural and inevit¬ 
able, that one would imagine they were exempt 
from the law of being at one time forgotten, at 
another time in vogue. Denth is one of these ; 
and yet there are some ages in which death is 
little thought of,—others where it seems ever 
present to the public mind. In the middle agei>, 
foi example, death was a spectre, reflected and 
depicted every where,—a spectre that the pre¬ 
sent age has evidently banished. Why is this ? 
1 believe it is to be discovered in the circum¬ 
stance that we are loss religious. In Italy, Dante 
makes death the subject of an epic poem ; and 
the painters have, in their art, followed the poetic 
taste thus set them. Oreagna and the artists of 
the Cainpo Santo have depicted Ins! judgments. 
Michael Angelo painted on the walls of the Sis- 
tme chapel,*a most magnificent and beautiful 
poem on death. To the north of the Alps the 
same idea has inspired a pictorial illustration more 
popular, more grotesque and bizarre. There arc 
two “ Dances of Death ” generally known, one 
at Dresden, in the cemetery beyond the Elbe, 
another in the department of Auvergne, in the 
admirable church of the CAoi.se Dieu. In both 
of these Death is at the head of a band of men 
of all ages and conditions ; there is the king and 
the beggar, the old and the young—Death leads 
them all. Holbein has seized the popular idea 
as Goethe did Faust, and illustrated it with all 
the richness of his genius. His “ Dance of 
Death” was painted in the Dominican cloister of 
Basle. It lws perished, like all frescos; but 
there remains enough to judge by. It is incredi¬ 
ble with what art Holbem gives the expression 
of life to these hideous skeletons, all of which 


seem to think and to breathe, and to be endowed 
with the gestures and looks of life. I have long 
thought that this peculiar power waa the result 
of Holbein’s rich and vivid imagination ; but it 
was not po. Since visiting the vaults of St. 
Michelet, at Bourdeaux, famous for the preserva¬ 
tion of mortal remains, I became aware that Hol¬ 
bein’s power in his “ Dance of Death ” was owing 
to having studied and drawn from actual skele¬ 
tons. At St. Michelet there are mummies and 
skeletons of all ages, six hundred years old and 
upwards, placed in niches, upright as it may be, 
all have a different physiognomy—a peculiar ex¬ 
pression. There is life in them—such life, at 
leust, as a painter seeks. 1 remember one to the 
right of the door as you enter ; he is seated on 
his thigh bones, like the beggar in the bowl, with 
a laughing and ironic air, and looks as if he 
were mocking at the living whom curiosity intro¬ 
duces into his gloomy abode. 1 found this very 
skeleton beggar in the bowl as the some Death 
of Holbein. 

Another remarkable “ Dance of Death ” is that 
which is painted inside of the covered bridge of 
Lucerne, by an unknown artist. He lias repre¬ 
sented the ordinary scenes of life, and how Death 
puts an end to them ,—a summer-day party, witli 
Death for the coachman ;—folk dressing for a 
hall, while Death enters as a hair-dresser. All 
these scenes are drawn without art or care ; they 
were popular ideas, destined to amuse the people ; 
they are the caricatures of that day, caricatures 
that he-mocked the world in generul—the general 
weaknesses and follies of mankind, instead of, as 
at present, attacking individuals, and leaviug the 
censorship of man to the moralist. 9 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


An Irish Election two hundred tears aso. 
—Tlie freeholders assembled in Phihpstown to elect 
knights for the King’s County ; and some of the Irish 
having consulted together the same morning, attended 
the sheriff to the shire-houBe between eight and nine 
o’clock, where, the writ befog read, Sir Francis Rushe 
and Sir Adam Loftus were propounded by some of 
the freeholders, bb the fittest men to be elected. But 
Philip O’Dagan delivered to the sheriff two several 
lists of nameB, which he said had been given for Sir 
John Mac Coughlan and Callagh O’Mulloy, whom 
they had choBen already, and would have none other; 
and upon delivering the lists they cried out, “Mac 
Coughlan and O’Mulloy.” The other aide, to the 
number of sixteen, gave their voteH publicly for Sir 
F. Rushe and Sir A. Loftus. The under-sheriff re¬ 
ceived the papers, and made up the indciiturea for 
Mac Coughlan and O’Mulloy, (having the greatest 
number of names m the list,) which indentures were 
accepted by the high-shenff; yet, notwithstanding, he 
‘returned Sir A. Loftus and Sir F. Rushe, alleging 
“ that the greatest number of voices given publicly 
were for them.” In this proceeding, on the part of 
Mac Coughlan and O’Mulloy, we find this miscarriage 


—that two gentlemen, whose names were returned in 
the list, upon the reading, disavowed the same, and 
subscribed the other part. Some other also confet 
he had set his hand to the list after the election jras 
done; nnd Sir Terence O'Dempsey being absent, gave 
liiB voice by proxy to the Baid Mac Coughlan and 
O’Mulloy, which O’Mulloy could not speak English ; 
a deficiency not uncommon among the magnates of the 
land at that time.— Burke's History of the Commoners. 

Portuguese Robinson Crusoe,DikgoAi varez. 
—He waa wrecked upon the shoals on the north of 
the bar of llabia. Part of the crew were lost; otliorB 
escaped this death to suffer on* more dreadffil,—the 
natives seized and ate them. Diego saw there was no 
other possible chance of saving his life than by making 
himself as useful as possible to these cannibals ; lie 
therefore exerted himself in recovering things from the 
wreck, and by these exertions succeeded in conciliating 
their favour. Among other things he was fortunate 
enough to get on shore some barrels of powder, and a 
musket, which he put in order at his first leisure, after 
his masters were returned to their village; and one 
day, when the opportunity was favourable, brought 
down a bird before them. The women -end children 
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shouted Caramuru! Caramuru i wlfieh siguificd “ a 
man of fire I” and they cried out that he would de¬ 
stroy them: but he gave the men to understand, 
whose astonishment had less of fear mingled with it, 
that he would go with them to war, and kill their 
enemies. Caramuru was the name which from thence¬ 
forward he was known by. They marched against the 
Tapuyas; the fame of this dreadful engine went before 


them, and the Tapuyns fled. From a slave Caramnru 
became a sovereign. The chiefs of the savages thought 
themselves happy if he would accept their daughters 
to be his wives; he fixed his abode upon the spot where 
Villa Velha was afterwards erected, and soon saw as 
numerous a progeny as an old patriarch’s rising round 
him. The best families in Bahia trace their origin to 
him.— Southey's History (\f Brazil, 


GEMS. 


“Discoveries.” —Such is the title of one of the 
rare pamphlets of Ben Jonson, dated 1651; and which 
is among “ tholast drops of the quill.” We cull from 
It some striking and solid observations on men and 
manners; in the perusal of which the reader will no 
doubt be tempted to exclaim, “ O, rare Ben Jonson 1 ” 

“ III fortune never rursed that man, whom good 
fortune deceived not. I have therefore counselled my 
friends, never to trust to the fair side, but so to plucc 
all things as she gave them, that Bhe may hike them 
again without trouble. 

“A beggar suddenly rich, generally becomes a pro¬ 
digal ; he puts on riot and excess to obscure his for¬ 
mer obscurity. 

'* No man is so foolish but he may give another good 
counsel sometimes; and no man so wise, but he may 
easily err, if he takes no other counsel than lus own. 
He that was taught only by himself, had a fool for his 
master. 

" Opinion is a light, vain, crude and imperfect 
thing, residing in the imagination, but never arriving 
at the understanding, there to obtain the tincture of 
truth. We lubour with it more than with the truth. 

“ Many men do not themselves believe what they 
would fain persuade others ; and less do they the things 
which they would impose on others ; but least of all, 1 
know they what they most confidently hoast. 

11 What a deal of cold business doth a man mis¬ 
spend the better part of his life 1 in scattering compli¬ 
ments, tendering visits, gathering and vending news, 
following'feasts and plays, making a little-wmter love 
in a dark corner. 

“ Wisdom without honesty is mere craft and cozen¬ 
age. A good life is a main argument. 

“1 cannot think Nature .so spent and derayed as to 
bring forth nothing worth her former yeais.” 

CHARITY. 

“ Friend, I’m too poor to give,” says prudent Tom, 

“ And charity, you know, begins at home 
“Ay,” quoth the starveling, “ Charity, ’tis true, 
Begins at home, and often ends there too 1” 

Thk Tongue.— 1 muBt confess I am so wonderfully 
charmed with the music of this little instrument, that I 
would by no meanB discourage it. All that 1 aim at is, 
to cure it of several disagreeable notes, and m parti¬ 
cular of those little jarrings and dissonances which 
arise from anger, censoriousness, and gossiping. In 
short, I would alwurs have it tuned by good-nature, 
truth, discretion, and sincerity.— Addison. 

A Sister. —He who has never known a sister’s 
kind ministration, nor felt his heart warming beneath 
her endearing smile and love beaming eye, has been 
unfortunate indeed. It is not to be wondered if the 
fountains of pure feeling flow in his bosom but slug¬ 
gishly, or if the gentler emotions of his nature be lost 
in the sterner attribute of manhood. 

“ That man has grown up among kind and affecti¬ 
onate sisters,” I once heard a lady of much observation 
and experience remark. 


I “ And why do you think so ?” said I. 

‘ “Because of the rich development of all the tender 
' and more refined ferlings of the heart which is so ap- 
' parent in every action, in every word.” 

A sister’s influenre is felt even in manhood’s latter 
years, nndthS heart of him who has grown cold in its 
chilling contact with the world, will warm and thull 
with a pure enjoyment, as some incideitf awakens with 
the soft tones and glad melodies of his sister’s voice; 
and lie will turn from purposes which a warped and 
false philosophy has reasoned into expediency, and 
even weep for the gentler influence which moved him 
in his earlier years. 

The I^niieliever’s Creed—I believe that there 
is no God, but that matter is God, and God is matter; 
and that it is no matter whether there is any God or 
not. I believe also that the world was not made ; that 
the world made, itself; that it had no beginning; that 
it will last for ever, world without end. 1 believe that 
a man is a beast, that the soul is the body, and the 
body is the soul, nnd that nftcr death there is neither 
body nor soul. 1 believe there is no religion ; that 
natural religion is the only religion ; nnd that all reli¬ 
gion w unnatural. I believe not revelation , I believe 
in tradition ; I believe in the Talmud ; I believe iu tlie 
Alcoran ; I believe in Confucius j I believe in Maho¬ 
met ; I believe not in Christ. 

Lastly, 1 believe in all unbelief.— Bishop Home. 

Anukr,.—“ Let not the inn go down upon youi 
wrath,” (Epli. iv. 26,) to carry news to the antipodes 
of thy revengeful nature. Let us take the apostle's 
meaning, rather than his words, and with all possible 
speed depose our passions ; not understanding him so 
literally as that we may “take leave to be angry till 
sunset;” for then might our wrath lengthen with the 
days ; and men in Greenland, where day lasts above a 
quarter of a year, have plentiful scope for revenge.— 
Dr. T. Fuller. 

Infidelity in France. —The spirit of infidelity 
pervades and impregnates almost the whole mass of 
that portion of society which, is most distinguished by 
intellectual and physical energy, and which conse¬ 
quently exerts the most commanding influence in the 
regulation and propulsion of the whole machinery of 
public and private life. It tinctures the national 
science; it .accompanies the march of discovery; it 
deposits its countless spawn in the shallows of light 
literature; it is the very life and essence of all the 
most popular and distinguished productions of the 
stage; it passes from the arena ot public commerce 
into the circles of social intercourse, and, like a vola¬ 
tile, though often latent poison, insinuates itself into 
every vem of the body politic.— Davies. 

Ignorance and Forgetfulness. —To be ignor¬ 
ant of evils to come, and forgetful of evils past, is a 
mciciful provision in nature, whereby we digest the 
mixture of our few anil evil days ; and our delivered 
senses not relapsing into cutting remembrances, our 
sorrows are not kept raw by the edge of repetition!,— 
Sir Thomas Browne, 
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Not long ago a proposition was made to pre¬ 
pare a book of asbestos, whose pages should 
record the annals of the world; and as the 
material is incombustible, and would survive the 
fires of the last day, the volume was to be called 
“ The Book of Eternity ” Vain aspiration ! the 
true book of eternity is already extant — the 
Bible , and with this vast superiority over the 
human munition, that it is mysteriously related 
to a twofold eternity: it is the gift of the past 
eternity to time, and will finally be restored by 
tunc to the eternity which is yet to come. It 
is a leaf from the book of the divine decrees ; it 
rounds thoughts which were revolved from ever¬ 
lasting in the mind of God ; in its march through 
tune it scatters those thoughts like seeds, whose 
fruit is to he gathered in eternity. It is the 
voice of one eternity speaking to another, for 
the benefit of every listening child of time and 
heir of immortality. It lias never been out of 
the hand of tne Eternal ; though he graciously 
piesents it to us as an open book, and turns it 
o\ er, page by page, to the willing eye, yet it will 
hereafter appear, that he has never allowed it to 
pass out of his keeping, but has always lie 
ill the hollow of his hand. This alone will ao | 
count for its preservation. 

So copiously did the Fathers quote from the 
New Testament, especially from the gospels, 
that had that portion of Scripture been destroyed, 
their writings, it is said, would have supplied and 
restored the whole again. That destruction will 
eventually take place; but when the final con¬ 
flagration shall have reduced the material of the 
Bible to ashes, the indestructible truths will be 
found transcribed by the finger of the Spirit, and 
enslnmed in the 

disembodied spirit of truth will appear before the 
throne of God, and beholding m every face the 
reflection of her own image, will justly claim 
them all for her offspring. 

There are certain places on the face of the 
globe winch mankind seem, by general consent, 
to lia\ e selected for the theatres of great events. 
Such, fur instance, is the Plain of Esdreloin, the 
battle-field of empires where every nation of the 
old world has seen its banners w'et with the dew 
of Herinon. And such the Mediterranean, the 
naumachia of the nations, where empire has often 
been lost and won. But the Bible is the arena 
of more and higher conflicts still; It is at once 
the object of contest, the armoury which supplies 
the weapons, and the chosen ground of struggle. 
Why has it witnessed more frequent and fierce 
encounters than any other object on the face of 
the earth ? Ask why is the rock of Gibraltar an 
object of fierce contention m every war with the 
power that holds it. Why is the pass of Tlier- 
inopyla.* steeped to the centre with blood V The 
Bible is the frontier fortress of tlie church ; all 
No. 10. Makch 8, 1807.—2</.] Voi. i. 


the armies of error, in every age, have beleaguered 
it; but the sons of truth, who hold it for God, 
have received it with this address, “ Here stand, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
you and they "loved not their lives unto the 
death.” 

The Bible is the true prophet of hope. The 
books of pagan antiquity sung only of the golden- 
aged past; for the future, their moral was despair. 
Like the stern-lights of a ship, the radiance they 
threw fell only on the track behind. The Bible 
builds on the future, the chorus of all its songs is 
ot a glory to come. In the mid-winter of humanity 
it has gone on sowing light for the righteous— 
seeds of the sun. And in the captivity of the 
church, when the daughter of Sion sat disconso¬ 
late in her chains, the voice of the Bible has ever 
been, “ Arise, mid shine." No dell of Tempe, 
no garden of the Hesperides, no vale of Cush- 
mere, no slope on the hanks of Genesoreth, where 
the seasons met and danced together, ever daz¬ 
zled with more golden fruit, or charmed with 
fairer verdure and richer fragrance, than the 
Bible presents in the moral landscape of the 
future. 

11 " lrp using falilo, and j 

mplishcd Ulus' winch Mho ran see. 
Though hut in distant prospect, and riot feel 
IIih hoiiI id replied Math foretaste of the joy 0 
Uivoip nt gladness watei all the earth. 

Ami rlutln all iliiucHMith beauty • * • • 

The rations seasons woven into one, 

And that one Benson un eternal apt mg" 

To the Bible, the great philosophers, legislators, 
and founder^ of ancient sects were indebted, 
directly or indirectly, for nearly every thing ex- 
cllcnt in then codes and systems. 

“ Ifithei, as to their fountain, other stors 
Kepmimr, m then golden umB drew light." 

A live coal from off its ultar, quickly transmitted, 
—like the tore h passed from hand to hand in the 
lainp-game of the Grecian youth—kindled the 
light of Persia, Greece, and Rome. Hertfce, 
doubtless, Plato drew the dim conception which 
he is supposed to have entertained, of the neces¬ 
sity of a divine Mediator ; whether from an in¬ 
distinct echo of the patriarchal faith, or from rays 
refracted from the Hebrew prophets, through a 
Phoenician medium, it is not easy to determine. 
Probably both co-operatod, with his own deep 
sense of necessity, in partially unveiling the awful 
truth to this divine philosopher, this “ plant from 
the wreck of Paradise, thrown on the shores of 
idolatrous Greece.” 

The Bible is distinguished from every other 
book professedly inspired—from the Shusters of 
the Brahmin and the Koran of Mahomet—by its 
earnest commendations of knowledge. Impos¬ 
ture fears the light, the Bible oourts«and creates 
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it. Not only does it extol knowfedge ns a glory, 
it excites a thirst for it, ami commands us to seek 
after it as a most sacred duty. 

And, 0, what a field for contemplation does 
it lay open! It is the history of a world, of our 
own world—its morning, its meridian, its many 
changes, its prospective close. The countless 
multitudes of antiquity pass before our eyes, the 
heroes, and tyrants, and martyrs of old time, their 
enormous wealth, their glittering palaces, and 
mighty cities. We hear the tumult of their 
armies, and the fame of their kings proclaimed,— 
Assy nan and Persian, Babylonian, Egyptian, and 
Me4e; and all is suddenly swept awav. Another 
king or conqueror comes, and another army, more 
numerous than the last, and that, too, perishes 
beforo our eyes ; and another after rises up, and 
then another. And all these men were onr 
fathers, whose virtues and vices are recorded in 
biasing letters, and whose punishment or reward 
is made known to the uttermost regions of the 
earth, for the benefit and guidance of u> their 
sons. Were it but the rum of a history it would 
be venerable ; were it a fiction only it would be 
a grand one ; hut it is complete and true, it is 
full of general as well as individual interest, it is 
replete with simple and manly narration, with 
passionate appeals, and overwhelming eloquence. 
It is addressed to ourselves, it is connected with 
us and our well-being , it gives us a storj of the 
past, and a lesson for the future. There is no¬ 
thing m Horner which can mate with the soaring 
spirit of its poetry ; there is nothing in Virgil 
w Inch can equal the gentle pathos of its stiains , 
Dante is less awful, and Ariosto less wild ; even 
Milton, who has topped the sublimity of till other 
writers, and Shakspeare, who has surpassed the 
united weild in prodigality of imagery and variety j 
of thought, must yield to the infinite grandeur j 
ami beauty which are impressed on the hung ■ 
oracles, or scattered ill cxubcraiicc ovei every 
page. 

I have said the Bible is the history of our j 
world ; but this is not saying enough, its subject j 
is the fate of worlds, the revolutions of heaven ; 
and of earth—destruction and restoration on the j 
vastest scale. It is more than the history of all . 
this, it is the philosophy of the history ; and, 
more than this, the theology of the philosophy. 
But in the remarks I have made, I have only 
ascended the steps of the temple, the hallowed i 
interior is yet to be viewed. For the present, it ; 
only remains for us to admire the manner in 
which the Bible embodies its great doctrines, und j 
inculcates its great lessons. It narrates interest- j 


ing facts, and teaches by example. And here 
shall avail myself of a paragraph in Mr. Binney’s 
“ Discourses on the Practical Power of Faith:” 
“ We are more likely to be successful in our In¬ 
culcation of duty, if we not only state what it is 
right to do, but actually show how it has been 
done. The mind, m such cases, seems to have 
the advantage of another sense—it not only 
hears, but it sees ; the understanding is not only 
put in possession of truth, hut the fancy is fm- 
mshed with illustrations and images. Many a 
man who could not comprehend the arguments 
for a particular Providence, can feel the proof as 
seen in the lives of Abraham or Joseph. He 
whose weakness would he overcome by tempta¬ 
tion or calamity, could he remember nothing hut 
the iibstme* precepts of the preacher, may be 
stimulated to exert both firmness and faith, by 
knowing that others have been equally tempted, 
without sacuiicmg their virtue, and equally af¬ 
flicted, without losing their confidence. For this 
very purpose*, we imagine, has the Holy' Spirit 
included so much of an historical nature in the 
inspired volume. On the same account, out 
divine Lord conveyed most of his instructions in 
parables, embodying, in the intelligible actions 
of men, the paiticular truth he intended to en¬ 
force. This was emphatically * teaching the 
multitude.’ The mass ot mankind feel, rather 
than reason , they arrive at truth by sensation, 
lather than by argument, the voice of uatuie 
from within, responds to the voice of natuie from 
without. They cannot go along with you, per¬ 
haps, in yoiu demonstration of a principle ; but 
they can comprehend the punciplc itsilt. They 
can learn nothing from u labouied disquisition 
i the beauty ot virtue , but they can both 
its beauty and feel its attractions, it presented 
before them in actum and character. Now, by 
becoming familiar with the histmy ot holy men, 
you will become familiar with the principles of 
religion itself; for it is these, in fact, you are 
requned to contemplate, embodied in obvious 
ami staking illustrations.” On this account 1 
am pleased to notice a hook called, “ Interesting 
Narratives from the Sacred Volume, illustrated 
and Improved,'’ by the Rev. J. Belcher, a volume 
of which I have only left myself room to say, 
that it is calculated to interest and instruct the 
young, to invigorate the best principles of the 
Christian, und to aul the Christian minister in 
lus preparation for the pulpit, by giving him a 
connected bird’s-eye view of the many Scripture 
narratives of which it treats. 


MEDICAL STATISTICS. 

The estimated proportion of deaths in this Thus, in 1780, the rate of mortality, for the 
country, tor the last half century, indicates a whole of England and Wales, was 1 in 42; in 
continually diminishing mortality, which can only 1801, I in 47; in 1881, it had diminished to 
be ascribed'to some steadily operative cause. 1 in 58,—showing an improvement of 38 per cent. 
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in the Abort space of half a century. The annua' 
mortality of the county of Middlesex, which 
the beginning of the last century was estimated 
at 1 in 25, had fallen to 1 in 35 in 1801; aiv 
at present does not exceed 1 in 45. A corre 
sponding improvement is visible in our urbai 
population. In London, for example, the mi 
her of deaths diminished, from 21,000 in 1007 
to 17,000 in 1797, showing not only a com 
parative but an absolute decrease of mortality, n 
regard to the preceding century. The same fact 
is also observable in regard to the present century 
the number of deaths being less numerous, by 
3000, in I82G, than they were in 1700, allhougl 
the popid.ition hud \eiy neatly doubled itsel 
duimg th.it period. From 1720 to # 1750, tlu 
mortality of London was estimated at 1 in 20 
at present, it has decreased to 1 in 40, a lati 
much more fatourable than that foi the whole ol 
Frame, and materially less than the known rate 
of mortality for any other city m Europe. Mam 
< lies ter has moie than quadrupled its inhabitants 
since the middle of the last century; hut, not 
withstanding this, the mortality lias declined 
from 1 in 2.>, to I m 50, or exactly one halt. 

This iinproxcmcnt is moie or less conspicuous 
m most ol the European stales or cities, hut in i 
fai mfenor degree to what appears m Great 
lhitam , for, notwithstanding that it has long 
been the fashion to exhaust ciery term of ic- 
proach on our taiiahlc climate, and paiticulaily 
on (h« fogs and smoke of Loudon, it would yet 
appeal, that the most iavomod spots on the i on- 
lincnt aie not compatible to eitlioi m icg.iul to 
nty ,—na\, the ten places which hale ]< 
been selected as the jesort ol imalids, and ciie- 
1 as the fountains ol health, are, in fact, far 
more fatal to l.le than our great metiopohs Tin 
following table comevs a premiaut hint to tlmsi 
who consider a foreign climate pieieiahle to on 
an lor the restoration of health. I 

MOUI’VIITV Ol (OIMKII-s. 


Russia . I in 20 

Th«’ Venetian Stales . 1 in 2H 

The whole ol Now Spain . I in 30 

Tin* two Sicilies. 1 m 31 

Wirtemhcrg. 1 hi 33 

Naples . J m at 

The United States and France ... I in 40 

Sweden . I m 41 

Holland. 1 m 48 

Pays de Vaud. 1 in 49 

Norway. 1 in 51 

England and Wales . ] m 00 

Moll I'ALITY OF CITIES. 

Vienna . 1 in 22£ 

Amsterdam. 1 m 24 

Rome and Ihussels. 1 m 25 

Naples . 1 m 28 

Madrid . 1 m 29 

Nice . ] m 31 


Paris, Strasbourg, Barcelona, and 


Lyons... 1 in 32 

Berlin.... ••• 1 in 34 

Leghorn. 1 in 35 

Liverpool . 1 in 40 

London . 1 in 46 

Manchester . 1 in 50 


“It is indisputable,” Dr. Hawkins observes, 
“ that the average proportion of deaths in Eng¬ 
land, and her cities, is less than that of any other 
city in Europe . and it may be added, that the 
powers of body and mind are preserved, to a late 
period, in higher perfection here, than m other 
counti ich. Nowhere are the advances, of age .so 
slowly perceived, and uowhere so little manifest¬ 
ed on the exterior .”* It may be added, that the 
mortality of the continental cities would be 
gieatly augmented but for their public hospitals. 
Diipiii estimated that li&lf the population of Palis 
dii'd in the public hospitals, and other asylums of 
charity. 

To what, then, are wo to attribute this increase 
in the value ot human life on the one hand, and 
these \arymg rates of mortality on the other? 
There can be no doubt that it depends on a con- 
cuirence of causes wlueh more or less directly 
emanate fioin increased wealth and civilization. 
These may fairly enough be divided into general 
and medical. 

Among the general causes, the amelioration of 
climate, by cultivation and surface drainage, must 
hold a principal rank. These tend to banish two 
the most tuinndahlc enemies to health and 
longevity, \iz., cold and moisture. These causes 
penile principally on the young, particularly 
I those in a state of infancy, and derive much of 
■ their tin re fioin being united with pincity. Now, 
is precisely among this section oi the popula 
timi that the decline ot mortality has been priri- 
ipnllj exhibited. Within the last half century, tin 
mortality ot those under twenty years of age lias 
uiiiiuslied, from I m 7t»j, to 1 m 137, or nearly 
ne hall, tins calculation being made in reference 
lie whole population. In some of the public 
schools, a \ciy low rate of mortality exists, wlueh 
nay partly he attnbuted to a plenty of good 
■loihmg and food, and partly to the fact, that 
imients will only send those children that happen 
to he stioug. At the Edinburgh High School, for 
’Xainplc, the annual mortality has not exceeded 
I hi 833, which is considerably less than the 
ininu.il minimum mortality, (51 per cent.,) from 
en to fifteen years of age, for the whole of Eng- 
aud and Wales. In reference to the small num- 
jer of deaths winch have occurred at Christ’s 
Hospital, from 1829 to 1833, viz., 1 in 157$, 
Dr. Mitchell, in the “ Factory Report,” justly 
ibserves, that it is to “ substantial clothing, 
aid an abundance of wholesome food, heulthful 

MUiu<at*, ot Mulu.il SUh«.tw«," Lond. 1829; 
woik of ttinguLu dicii i, and lining i qua! •irodit to the 
c.id and Turn l ot the niumlih .itilhoi 
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exercise in the hours allowed for recreation, and 
immediate attention to the first appearance of 
sickness, under skilful medical men,* that w e must 
attribute this result. 

Another very influential cause of improved 
health, arises from increased commercial and 
agricultural prosperity, which must not only mul¬ 
tiply the comforts of the poorer classes, in the 
three essential articles of food, clothing, and 
habitation, but by exhilarating the mind with 
cheerfulness and hope, call its best energies into 
wholesome operation. The influence ot depraved 
or defective food, in checking the increase of 
population, and swelling the bills of mortality, was 
rendered but too manifest by the bad crops of 
179 j and 1800; while the effects of despon¬ 
dency on the body, or of the mouth on the phy¬ 
sique, scarcely require any formal proof. Surgeons 
have long been aware of (.he hazard of performing 
apital surgical operations on patients lain 
ing under mental depression; and it has been 
ohsened, that the greatest difference exists in 
the consequence of disease, as it happens to 
affect a retreating or an advancing army , the 
constitution, which in the one ease tuumphs over 
incredible difficulties, succumbing m the other, 
without 0 struggle, under the merest trifles. It 
may be observed, too, that epidemics are m 
genera] the offspring of misery-and want, and 
exhaust their principal fury on the low er classes 
On the contrary, the conservative tendency of 
an easy and affluent condition is remarkably 
exemplified in the low* rate of mortality among 
those who have insured at the Equitable OHiee. 
From the year 1800 to 1821, it did not exceed 
1 m 81. At the University Club, for a space of 
three years, it did not exceed 1 m 90. Now, if 
this be dlmtrasted with the mortality among the 
West India slaves, we shall obtain some idea of 
the immense protection which wealth brings with 
it to the body. The mortality among these was 
formerly as groat as 1 in 0: in 1829 it had 
diminished to 1 in IG, and of the tree Africans to 
1 in S3. The lower rate of mortality among the 
free Africans, shows that it did not depend on 
chinate, transplantation, or any other general 
cause operating alike upon the whole race. The 
children of the poor in France die m the propor¬ 
tion of at least two to one of those in affluent 
circumstances; and the same difference is ob¬ 
servable between the abject and the opulent, 
among the adult population, occupying the ex¬ 
treme localities of Paris. In a recent number of 
the Annulet, tV Hygiene Publiquc , tom. xiv. p. 88, 
M. Lombard has given an analysis of 8,488 men 
of sixteen years of age and upwards, inscribed 
in the mortuary registers of Geneva from 179G 
to 1830, from which it appears that these persons 
attained a mean life of fifty-five years, while the 
two extremes of the scale were as far apart as 
69*1 on the one hand, and 44*8 on the other. 
Magistrates', rentiers , and Protestant ecclesiastics, 


attained the mean life respectively of 69'1, 6fl-8, 
63-8 years; but enumcllers, locksmiths, and 
puiuters, only 48*7, 47*2 and 44’3 years; the 
number for agriculturists (44-7) representing very 
nearly the mean term. M. Lombard, in short, comes 
to the conclusion that a state of competence, as 
opposed to that of distress, is calculated to prolong 
life at least seven years and a half; and an active 
life, as opposed to a sedentary, as much as one 
year and four-tenths; making together a dif- 
feience of nearly nine years in the life of sucli 
persons. One fearful cause of mortality in this 
country is scrofula, m its hundred different 
forms, but nothing excites this disease so cei- 
tamly as cold and squalid poverty, combined 
with insufficient nutriment und clothing. From 
rickets alofie, (which is a species of seiofula,) 
the annual number of deaths within the Bills of 
Mortality seldom averaged less than 380 up to 
the beginning of the 17th century. Towmds 
the middle of this century, however, they had 
diminished to 11, and towards the end of it to 1. 

Theie are a number of other circumstances, 
connct ted with our economic lelatious, which 
materially contribute to promote the public health; 
and so far to confirm the remark of the diseein- 
ig Sydenham, that “ i )lot hi amti JJeum Unbent 
uloicin, chioma ipso*, ««« * ns, for example, an 
abundant supply of wholesome water, an efficient 
system of drainage, a general taste lor clean¬ 
liness, enforced, wheie it becomes necessary, 
wholesome municipal authority, the less 
crowded state of om private dwellings, the bet¬ 
ter economy of our hospitals, a more commo¬ 
dious system of public building, combining the 
1 vantages of span* and ventilation with in¬ 
ternal conveniences, a plenty of good whealeu 
biead, mul the use of frequent changes of linen 
next the skin, in the room of sordid and filthy 
woollen. Mi. White, m reference to the ex¬ 
tinction of leprosy, and, indeed, of most of those 
>ther frightful epidemics, which have at one time 
desolated this country, 

up the causes of this happy change. “ This,” lie 
s, “ may have onginated, and been continued, 
from the much smaller quantity of sailed meat 
1 fish now eaten in these kingdoms—from the 
use of linen next the skin—from the plenty of 
better biead—and from the profusion of fruits, 
roots, legumes and greens, so common in every 
family. Three or four centuries ago, before 
there were any enclosures, sown-grasses, field- 
turnips, field-carrots, or hay, all the cattle that 
had grown fat in summer, and were not killed for 
winter use, were turned out soon after Michael- 
nns, to shift as they could through the dead 
months; so that no ft esh meat could be had m 
the wmtei or spiing” — Nat. Hist, of Sclborne. 

The precise change of habits, referred to in 
the above extract, does not of course apply to 
the improved and still improving condition of the 
lower orders, during the present century. It is. 
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however, to the same class of agencies, which 
formerly produced epidemical and malignant dis¬ 
orders* that wo must still refer the superior mor¬ 
tality of one town over another, or of one period 
of time above another. Wc shall conclude thi; 
branch of the subject with one farther extinct 
from Dr. Hawkins:— 

“ So intimate a connexion subsists between 
political changes and the public health, that 
wherever feudal distinctions have been abolished, 
wherever the aitisan or the peasant lias been 
released from arbitrary enactments, there also the 
life of these classes has acquired a new vigour; 
and it is certain, that even bodily strength, and 
the power of enduring hardships, are divided 
among the natives of the earth in a proportion 
relative to their prosperity and civilization.” 

The gradual substitution of spirit-for a whole- 
some malt liquor, and the rapid multiplication of 
gm palaces, must have acted as a serious conn- 
toi.H ting euenmst.ince to the beneficial tenden- 
(ics beiore mentioned* so must also the pro¬ 
gressive change which lias taken place m the 
1 dative proportions of the agiicultuial and manu¬ 
facturing population. In 1 HI ], these proportions 
wcie ns 100 to 126, for tin* whole of (Jreat 
ilritani. in 1 1 the} bad become as 100 to 

140, or, taking the increase in the whole number 
of families, for these twenty years, to have been 
at flic rate of 04 per cent, the accession to the 
ngueultiiral class has only been 7\ per cent, 
while that to the manufacturing and trading 
classes has been at least '27 pei cent. For the 
‘■.line reason, a disposition among the class of 
mitui s, oi independent gentry, to centralize, oi 
adopt a civic mode of life, m pielerenee to the 
eountr}, must have had a piuportionubly adverse 
effect on the geneial health. 

ft ih lngltl > |>i<»1m1>1c, dial the wine onuses, actum under 
ditUniit (inumst.iiHpn of llu atuionpliMO, lunduccd the 
dilfi'unt rpulciuio ol the liuililli t culm its 'llu plagui 
w is the emphatic evil of tliost i.-cs, and s« u<ofy any ten 
u-ais (hpsed without a t onsidet ible v.uiation of it, hut the 
di \ .isUtion omuuittcil, in the mU rvals, livdvstulciy,« nrvy, 
puli id fivois, .aid anuniWi ofolhir iiiIm tious, was si an civ 
- dcjdoi.ililo Of thm k , tho hvv eating suki 
ncailv allied to plague, and ]>icv.ul<d to a dreadful ixUutin 
the vcai“ 14 IIS, J i0(>, 1517, 15111, and 1551 I’hc greatest 
plague jtais ol the J7tU centurv, were 1003, 102 1 , 1030*, 
and 1065, m whuli tin. mortality is requited to have been 
rcppc< tiveij 30.000, 35,000, 10,000, and 011,000, although, 
•tnuiding to land Clarendon, “ many, who could compute 
very well, com bided there were in tiutli double tliut who 
died.” f l ho memorable file of London occuricd m 1000, 
hile tho plug _ a fi 

icd since, it umiwonable to suppose, that the causes of ita 
first appearance were entirely of a local natme Among 
the signs which usual]> ushered it in, Dicincihroeck cmime- 
r.itcs “ Mutbi tpulciHU'i until wiom, tit/* nUnat 1 aide muhynas 
rt (onftviivsw, it imprimis Jibuti pulin/a’ tnulii/iiismiuc el 
jmipuratec , plunmist/uc Irthales .” Moiton, also, m speak¬ 
ing of the poison ot the remittent fevci, which prevailed tor 
jwmo yea's previous to 1005, m s, “ Fc nenum arse irodli /r/is, 
it mil am in mod/iin auchnn, hunt avvix 1 ! i« jWfin J'uncs- 
ttssmam el <hns»imum vtojnmto mutual ” 


Tlie writer In “ Tlie Dublin Review,” from 
which we lmve extracted this paper, goes on very 
ably to show, that the diminished and still dimin¬ 
ishing mortality of modern times arises, farther 
from the improved state of the medical art, wdiicli 
lit* illustrates by some very forcible statements, in 
connexion with the treatment of fever, the prac¬ 
tice of vaccination, the decrease of lunacy, the 
unproved practice of midwifery, and the treatment 
of children ; lie closes in the following manner 1 — 
One of the* most remarkable effects, arising out 
of the increased duration of human life, is the 
increase of the population. At the commence¬ 
ment ot the 17th century, the population of Eng¬ 
land and Wales amounted to 5,134,516 ; in 
1831, it rose to 14,174,204, or neaily treble; 
and it is observable, that the successive incre¬ 
ments by which tills was effected, did not occur 
in an arithmetical ratio, but 111 proportion as the 
causes, arising out of increased wealth and civili¬ 
zation, came into operation. Thus the increment 
for the first half of the last century was 905,368, 
jr 17$ per cent, but for the second half, it 
uuounted to 2,147,492, or upwards of 52 per 
•ent. Political economists, at one time, endea¬ 
voured to resolve this into the increased number 
of births and marriages, which took place under 
such circumstances, or to the increased fecundity 
ot marriage, although nothing can be more 
opposed to the fact, foi in the curly part of the 
last century, the number of marriages for England 
and Wales was 1 111 115, but, in 1821, it had 
diminished to 1 111 131 , and 111 the same man¬ 
ner, the proportion of births, which in 1801, w as 
I m 34*8 of the whole population, h&d dnnished 
to 1 m 38*58 in 1821. Nothing, indeed, is now 
better established, than that the number of births, 
relatively to the whole population, diminishes as 
civilization advances, not because an increasing 
prudence on tlie part of the people operates as a 
“ preventive cheek,*’ deterring people from enter¬ 
ing into the bonds of matrimony, but because there 
is in the world a larger proportionate number of 
persons to whom the engagements of matrimony 
*d to offer any charms. It is probable 
tlmt, if the estimate were made m reference *to 
that part of the population only, which is still in 
the vigour of life, the number of marriages would 
not be found to have diminished, and this is 
rendered still more probable from tlie state ol tlie 
burials; for from 1751 to 1761 the total liuni- 
. of burials, within the bills of mortality, was 
205,279; of which, 106,264, or 5JJ per cent., 
w’crc of persons under twenty years of age, but 
from 1831 to 1834, the number of burials was 
80,524, of which 34,109, or only 42£, were of 
persons under twenty years of age. It appears, 
therefore, beyond doubt, that the extension of 
human life is one of the chief causes of the in¬ 
crease of population. 
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HD SITTING. 


Some conversation arose this morning between 
iny painter and myself on the permanence of pic¬ 
tures. I inquired if the comparative duration of 
colours was to be attributed to the colours them¬ 
selves, to the circumstances attendant on the pre¬ 
servation of the specimens, or to any thing in the 
practice of the art which might seem peculiar to 
individual practitioners. I had of course observed, 
what every one has noticed, that some pictures, 
come to us as if fresh from the hand of the 
ancient master, others show the perishing hand of 
time over the whole surfuco, so that the whole of 
the primary impression is well nigh obliterated ; 
while others, again, exhibit the influence of decay 
only in detached portions of the canvass. “ 1 
suppose,” said 1, “you, like Apelles, paint for 
eternity.” * 

“ No, sir, that belongs to your profession : that 
is the moral painting of the pulpit." 

“ Doubtless—and it is an important and impres¬ 
sive thought: but alas, bow little aie our delinea¬ 
tions regarded. Yet it may be hoped, and is in fuct 
happily ascertained, that we do not labour m vain . 
for many see clearly, and feel effectually, the truth 
of our portraitures ” 

“ O, sir, after all we deal in shadows ; you in 
substance.” 

“ True ; and if we pursue the noblest end, doubt¬ 
less the highest art consists in the right manner of 
depicting the realities of moral and religious wis¬ 
dom.” 

A pause of some length ensued, while the 
pencil gave its magic touches. 

“ Well, sir, your question remains unanswered. 
All the eauses of decay in pictures, to which you 
have inferred, may have been m operation, and 
probably more. The works of some painters are 
remarkable for the brilliancy and perpetuity of their 
pictures, as are those of others for their fading 
character. The productions of Caspar Poussin, 
for instance, are generally observed to perish in 
particular ports. 

“«And how do you account for this V M 

“ It might be in the canvass, in the colours, or 
in the carelessness of the painter, that is, in the 
manner of laying them on. In fact, I think 
Poussin sacrificed the future to present effect.” 

Surely, thought I, my fnend has suggested a 
good subject of reflection here : let me try it. 
Present and future are words which express very 
important ideas; and to sacrifice the latter to the 
former is obviously common, and equally absurd. 
In point of fact, however, is it not the general 
error of mankind ? Do not millions sacrifice the 
future in various ways to the present, or to a pre¬ 
sent effect ? But let me examine into the subject 
with a little of detail, and in its moral bearing. 

This obliquity of mind is not unfrequently dis¬ 
cernible ^statesmen and politicians. Persons of 


this class are undoubtedly beset with some of the 
most powerful temptations that can assault our 
nature, while more remote than innumerable 
others of their fellow-men from the sphere of re¬ 
ligious influence. Neither whig nor tory is at 
present in my view ; but man, as elevated to par¬ 
ticular offices of state, or attached in different 
grades of society to natural parties. 1 might even 
ascend higher, and bring into the field of contem¬ 
plation the rulers of the world. Before the prin¬ 
ciples of civil and religious liberty were under¬ 
stood, before the rights of the individual, the 
true basis of all society, and the necessity of 
wholesome,luws were comprehended, tyranny mis¬ 
governed the earth , and wherever they are not 
even now* regarded, there is the element of des¬ 
potism, and the germ of u selfish and self-destriu - 
tivc power. 'The purpose of present aggi«uidue- 
ment, and of present influence annihilates what is 
noble, and renders the mind insensible at mice 
to all that is honourable in a permanent fame, 
and all that is beneficial to others m present con¬ 
duct. Upon this ground the Ncros, Caligulas, 
Charles the Ninths, and Henry the Eighths, will 
ever appear in (imminent contrast on the page of 
history with the Alfreds of om race. Statesmen 
have too often caught the spnit of their mastei, 
and, acting with a deep and due inliigue to seeiue 
personal and temporal glory,have saeuficed the in¬ 
terests of their country and their age. Toliey has 
usurped the seat of patuolisin, awl he who was 
chosen to he the conservatoi 1ms become the 
destroyer of national pre-eminence. If states¬ 
men for themselves, and party politicians uiguig 
them to deeds of violence against the public weal, 
or sustaining them in acts of notorious aggression 
upon other natious or their own, pioinote their ill- 
earned and ill-fated popularity , if by artifice they 
creep into power, and by rigid exactions on the 
one hand, or a temporizing servility on the other! 
maintain it, then, surely, like the self-exalting pain¬ 
ter, they sacrifice the future to present effect. 

A similar spirit is traceable in the gay, ami 
those who are emphatically, but somewhat invi¬ 
diously termed, “ the higher classes.” It cannot 
however by any means be regarded as their 
exclusive fault of character; lor the same con¬ 
duct is pursued by others in the infinitely diversi¬ 
fied pursuits of self indulgence. Health, happi¬ 
ness, and even life itself, are frequently given in 
purchase for the pleasure, ay, and the very frivo¬ 
lities of the passing hour. It will be perceived 
that the word jrfeasurc is used in contradistinction 
to happiness : and they are plainly different, and 
even opposed, not only in theory but in truth. 
The one is but the delirium or the dream of ex-* 
istence.the other is the possessed reality of waking 
life, the one is animal, the other intellectual and 
moral; the one ephemeral, the other immortal. I 
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knew an instance, and it was one among a thousand 
of a young person whose education, so far as 
fashionable accomplishments are concerned, wa« 
considered to be complete, and at the outset of her 
anticipated seventy years of brilliancy and power, 
she was introduced into a circle where she had 
every means of securing a flattering and much en¬ 
vied reception. Parties, late hours, dress and the 
dance were the demons that lurked around and 
laughed at her destiny. She was formed to shi 
What signified the future. It must he sacuflccd. 

“ Life let us cherish, while jet the taper glows,” 

w'as the song and the sentiment. It was cherish¬ 
ed ; it was all • the present hour was the wlioli 
eternity of her desire , the present company tin 
whole universe of her thought, the Jiull room the 
whole world of her action and empue. She 
danced, took cold, and died ! 

What then slwll he said of par mis who incon¬ 
siderately indulge^ and more inconsiderately still, 
eulogize and puff off then children? They are 
etted almost as much as the lap-dog, and are tl. 
very paragons of excellence. They are to eat, 
and dunk, and phi)—and learn, if they can . if 
not the gov ('mess must not o\ erwork them , and 
she, () dire temptation to wrong! must relax 
what is essential to knowledge, and pour into de¬ 
ceived hut delighted ears the praises of what is 
valueless m execution or attainment Joluni) 
is idle because lie has the headaeh, or Ini', 
the headaeh because he is idle , well, in the one 
(ase he is to be pilled, in the othei lie ought to 
la* flogged , 01 rather, loi I am no anient advo¬ 
cate lot flagellation, he ought to he repioved and 
set to work 11c is well enough, however, to play 
about, and come hi after dinnei to he caressed, 
and dunk wine, and eat apples lie grows up to 
he—what 9 Nothing —-01 a disgrace ! Put he and 
Ills brothers adram e in years and go to school, 
and even to college. In all the hoh(i.i)s they 
are to be indulged to the list degree in little 
feasts and great feasts. Put what is more, they 
are to be ruined with praise. “ Well brother,what 
do von think of that drawing 9 " “Ton my word 
it is hcnuliiul, why my nephew is a line fellow.” 
The little f< How swallows the compliment, and 
conceals the fact how much the master has touch¬ 
ed up tins fine exhibition of juvenile precocity 
m art. “ Oh, but you must hear Maria play. 
Come, dear, gel your music book.” All applaud— 
There is little tune and less time ; it matters not, 
mamas, grand manias, aunts, uncles, friends are, of 
course, all pleased. Put, “ Sister, you must hear 
William spt ak, he was the first in the school: 
dubbed an orator, and really 1 don’t know how he 
got it—but you shall hear. William, come, speak 
your piece.” It is done : he is applauded and — 
perhaps, ruined! Praise and flattery are the 
ulimeut on which he seeks to live; self-sufficient 
and self-indulgent, he becomes vain, thoughtless, 
extravagant, and ambitious; but the catalogue 


of evils need # not be enumerated. Is not this 
notoriously to sacrifice the future to present 
effect? 

Surely the day in which we live displays much 
of the folly of compromise with injudicious pa¬ 
rents, and of faulty conception in the instructors 
of children and young persons. Arithmetic, writing, 
drawing, music, grammar, and the use of the globes, 
—but I will not enumerate subjects taught. I 
will suppose the general instruction to bo com¬ 
plete, and I care not if it he supposed to compre- 

I hcnd the whole circle of the sciences. I ask, is 
the mind educated? Are youth instructed to 
think that is, to digest as well as acquire know¬ 
ledge. They can perhaps read Virgil or Cicero, 
Livy or Tacitus ; they may have been well disci¬ 
plined in the language, and conducted through 
some of the writings of Xenophon, or of the 
Cheek poets, and can repeat passages of Aeschy¬ 
lus, Sophocles, or Pinflar , but have they learned 
to lead human nature, to read and to study the 
character of men, their own character, the spi¬ 
rituals of moral truth, the right use and application 
of reason, the tiue end of life, and the book of 
revelation 9 Have they been disciplined to just 
sentiments, trained to proper pursuits, prewarned 
and forearmed against temptation, truly prepared 
for this world and another, and shown how to use 
success, and how to sustain adversity ? What is 
education?—Hut I pass on. 

What sacrifice to the present is visible in the 
formation of matrimonial alliances ! There are, it 
is said, comparatively few happy matches , but 
the leason of this may be discovered m the in¬ 
sufficient basis on which they commonly rest. 
The wise purpose of Providence is continually 
iiiitcrvailcd by the folly of mankind, who by be¬ 
ginning iii passion without principle end m dis¬ 
appointment aud misery. There are either no 
calculations ol the future, or they are altogether 
wrong: thou* is a gross erroi committed m the 
arithmetic of moral science. Without even ad¬ 
verting to the scriptural doctrine respecting 
being “ unequally yoked together,” it is obvious 
that the present engrosses the entire object of 
pursuit, or the future only as subsidiary to,the 
present. Personal attractions, possessions or ah 
lances, usually comprehend the scheme' of an¬ 
ticipated bliss , while the superior qualities of 
nmd ure overlooked. The pleasing is sought 
with supreme and exclusive eagerness. The taste 
is to be gratified, friends are to be studied, con¬ 
nexions are to be secured ; but liow life is to be 
improved, faculties of usefulness are to be culti¬ 
vated, a profitable companionship is to be ob¬ 
tained, an association that shall have its import¬ 
ant bearings upon the real welfare of the future, 
of another generation, and an everlasting being 
is to be secured, enters not into the trifler’s ideas. 

In turning my thoughts to the preacher and 
the pulpit, to exemplify the general position, I 
would have realized the awful results of the trim- 
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ming and compromising style of fashionable ad¬ 
dress—-the seeking to please, the aim at display, 
and the ruinous concealments or perversions of 
the gospel to suit a vulgar or conciliate a refined 
or wealthy and influential hearer, which naturally 
might have claimed a place m these delineations, 
but the vivid and graphic poetry of Cowper su¬ 
perseded other thoughts, and will doubtless in 
the reader's estimate most properly close these 
lucubrations. 

« I venerate the man, whose heart is worm, 

Whose hands aro pure, whose doctrine and whoso life 

Coincident, exhibit lucid proof 

That he is honest in the sacred cause. 

To such 1 render more than mere respect, 


Whose actions say that they respect themselves. 

But loose in morals, and in manners vain. 

In conversation frivolous, in dress 
Extreme, at once rapacious and profuse; 

Frequent in park with lady at his side, 

Ambling and prattling scandal as ho goes; 

But rare at home, and never at his kooks, 

Or with his pen, save when he scrawls a card; 
Constant at rout% familiar with a round 
Of ladyships, a stranger to the poor, 

Ambitious of preferment for its gold, 

And well prepared, by ignorance and sloth, 

By infidelit) ami love ot world, • 

To make Cod’s work a sinecure; a slave 
To his own pleasures and his patron’s pride; 

From such apostles, O yc mitred hoods, 

Preserve the church ! and lay not careless hands 
On skulls that cannot teach, and will not learn." Y. 


HAIR-BREADTII ESCAPES.—No. I. 

BRUCE IN ABYSSINIA. 


On the 8th, in the evening, a little before six 
o’clock, when I was making ready to go to the 
Shekh, a message came that he was busy and 
could not see me ; with which, for a time, I 
was very well pleased. About ton arrived a 
naked, very ill-looking fellow, more like an execu¬ 
tioner than any other sort of man, with a large 
broadsword in his hand, and seemingly very 
drunk. He said he was one of the Slickhs of 
.Tehama, and in a little tune became extremely 
insolent. He first demanded coffee, which was 
given him ; then a new coat, then some civet, 
and, last of all, drawing his sword, that we should 
instantly provide him with a new scabbard, Ins 
own being but a piece of common leather, which 
he threw with a kind of indignation down upon 
the floor. Till that time I had been writing 
these very*memoirs, at least the journnl of the | 
day. I was not any way afraid of one drunkard, 
but laid down my pen, wondering where this 
insolence was to end. Before I had time to 
speak a word, I heard my old Turk, the sheriffe 
Ilagi Ismael, say, “You are of the Jehama, aie 
you ? then I am of the Daveina and with that 
he caught the stranger by the throat, taking Ins 
sword from him, which he threw out of the house, 
after casting the owner violently upon the floor. 
The fellow crept out upon all-four, and as soon 
as he had picked up his sword, attempted again 
to enter the house, which Solim&n perceiving, 
snatched his own short crooked sword from a 
pin where it hung, and ran readily to meet him, 
and would very speedily have made an end of- 
him, had I not cried out, “ For God’s sake, Soli- 
man, don’t hurt him ; remember where you are.” 
Indeed there was little reason for the caution, 
for when the Arab observed a drawn sword in 
the Turk’s hand, he presently ran away towards 
the town, crying “ Ullat\! Ullah ! Ullah !” which 
was “God! God I Cod!” an exclamation of 
terror, and we saw no more of him ; whilst in¬ 
stead of a ncfv scabbard, he left his old one jn 


the house. Seeing at once the cowardice and 
malice of our enemies, we were now apprehensive 
of fire, things were come to such an extremity; 
and as our house was composed of nothing but 
dry cancs, it seemed the only obvious way of 
destroying us. 

On the 9th, in the morning, I sent Soliman 
with the scabbard to Fidcle, and a grievous com¬ 
plaint against the supposed Shekh of Jehama for 
his insolence the night betore. Shekh Fidcle 
pretended to be utterly ignorant of the whole, 
made light of what had passed, and said the fel¬ 
low was a fool. But a violent altercation took 
place between him and my servant, black Soli- 
man, who then told him all lus mind, threatening 
hnn with Y.isine’s immediate vengeance, and as¬ 
suring him he was, before this, fully informed of 
his behaviour. They however both cooled before 
parting; Fidele only recommended to Soliman 
to persuade me to give hnn two thousand piastres, 
without which he swore 1 should never go alive 
out of Atbara. Soliman, on the other hand, 
declared that I was a man that set no value on 
money, and therefore earned it not about with 
me, otherwise I should not refuse wlmt he de¬ 
sired ; hut warned him to think well before he 
uttered such expressions as lie now had done. 

Ill the course of conversation, as Soliman told 
me, the Shekh gave him several hints, that if lie 
would agree with him and help to rob and mur¬ 
der me, he should share the booty with him, and 
it would never be known. But Soliman pre¬ 
tended not to understand this, always assuring 
him that I was not the man ho took me for, and 
that, except the king’s present, all I had was 
brass, iron, and glass bottles, of no value to any 
but myself, who only knew how to use them. 
They then finished their discourse; and he de¬ 
sired Soliman to tell me that he expected me at 
the usual hour of six o’clock to-morrow evening, 
which was Friday, the 10th. 

This seemed to me an extraordinary appoint? 
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ment, becau.se Friday is their festival, when they 
eat and drink heartily, nor did I ever remember 
any of them to take medicine upon that day. But 
with Fidele all was festival, not even their annual 
solemn feast of Ramadan did he ever keep, but 
was universally known to be an unbeliever, even 
in what was called his own religion. I had still 
this farther objection to wait upon him at night, 
—that he had gone so far as to solicit Soliman 
to assist him in murdering me. But I considered 
at last, that we could not escape from his hands, 
and that the only way to avoid the danger was 
to brave it. Providence, indeed, seemed all 
along to have reserved our deliverance tor our 
own exertions, under its direction, as all the 
wayswve had taken to get relief from others had 
hitherto, in appearance at least,nuscamed. How- 
eve., it was resolved to go armed, for fear of the 
but to conceal our weape 
no umbrage. 1 had a small Brcscian blunder¬ 
buss, about twent)-two inches in the barrel, which 
had a joint in the stock, so that it folded double. 
It hung by an iron book to a thin belt iimlei my 
leh arm, close to my side, quite impereeivcd, like 
a tut lass. I likewise took a pair il pistols in 
my gndlo, and my knife as usual. All these 
were perfectly eoveied by my burnoose ; so tlnit 
with a little attention, when ] sat down, it was 
npossible to discovei niv having 

out me. Ilagi Ismael the Turk, Soliman my 
seivaut.aud twoothei Moorish servants, took also 
their file arms, small and gie.it, and swords, along 
with them. We all went to the house of the 
Sliekh a little before seven o'clock in the evening. 
I enteied the back door into the squaie where 
the women’s house was , but declined going so 
fat as their apartment without leave, turning to 
the left hand into the side of the sipiaie where lie 
usually stayed. I was surprised to meet but one 
servant, a black boy, in the whole house, and he 
(.lined me to the Shckh, my servants remaining 
at the outer door. 

Fidele was sitting in a spacious room, in an 
alcove, on a large broad sola like a bed, with India 
curtains gathered oil each side into festoons. 
Upon seeing the boy, in a very surly tone he 
called lot a pipe , and, in much the same voice, 
said to me, “What! alone?” 1 said, “Yes, 
what were lus commands with me?” I saw lie 
either was or affected tube drunk,and whichever 
was the case, I knew it would lead to mischief, 
1 therefore repented heartily of having come into 
the house alone. 

After he lmd taken two whiffs of his pipe, and 
the slave had left the room, “ Are you prepared ?" 
said he ; “ have you brought the needful along 
with you ?” I wished to have occasion to join 
Soliman, and answered “ My servants are at the 
buter door, and have the vomit you wanted.” He 
said, with great passion, “ I want money, and not 
poison. Where are your piastres ? ”—“ I am a 
bad person,” said I, “ Fidele, to fumi6h you with 


either. I have neither money nor poison ; but I 
advise you to drink a little warm water to clear 
your stomach, cool your head, and then He down 
and compose yourself; I will see you to morrow 
morning.” I was going out. “ Hakim," says he, 
“infidel, or devil, or whatever is your name, 
hearken to what I say. Consider where you are ; 
this is the room where Mek Baady, a king, was 
slain by the hand of my father : look at his blood, 
where it lias stained the floor, which never could 
he washed out. I am informed that you have 
20,000 piastres in gold with you; either give me 
2000 before you go out of this chamber or you 
shall die; I will put you to death with my own 
hand.” Upon this he took up his sword, that 
was lying at the head of his sofa, and, drawing 
it with a bravado, threw the scabbard into the 
middle of the room, and tucking the sleeve of 
bis shirt above his clboy like a butcher, said, “ I 
wait your unswer.” 

J now stept one pace backwards, and dropt 
the burnoose behind me, bolding the little blun- 
dcibuss in my band, without taking it off the belt. 

1 said in a firm tone of voice, “ This is my an¬ 
swer : I am not a man, as I have told you before, 
to die like a beast by the hand of a drunkard , on 
your life, 1 charge you, stii not from your sofa." 
I had no need to give this injunction ; he heard 1 
the noise which the closing the joint in the stock 
)f the blunderbuss made, and thought 1 had 
cocked it, and was about instantly to fire. lie let his 
suoid drop, and threw himself on bis back on the 
sofa, crying, “ For God’s sake, Hakim, I was hut 
jesting." At the same time with all his might 
he cried, “ Brahmin 1 Mahomet! El room! El 
room!" 1, —■“ It one of your servants approach me,” 
said I, “that instant I blow you to pieces; notone 
of them shall enter this room till they bnrtg in my 
sen.mis with them ; I have a number of them 
armed at your gate, who will break in the instant 
they heai me fire." 

'File women had come to the door. My ser¬ 
vants weic admitted, each having a bhuideibuss 
in his hand and pistols at his girdle. We were 
now greatly an overmatch for the Shekh, who 
sat far hack oil the sofa, and pretended that 
all lie had done was in joke, in which his ser¬ 
vants joined ; and a very confused, desultory 
discourse followed, till the Turk, shenffe Ismael, 
happened to observe the Shekh’s scabbard thrown 
upon the floor, on which he fell into a violent 
fit of laughter. He spoke very had Arabic, mixed 
with Turkish, as I have often observed. He 
endeavoured to make the Sliekh understand, that 
drunkards and cowards had more need of the 
scabbard than the sword ; that he, Fidele, and the 
other drunkard that came to our house two or 
three nights before, who saitl he was Shekh of 
the Jehaina, were just possessed of the same por¬ 
tion of courage and insolence. 

* El ooom, that is, “all hi* Boroui*” 
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As no good could be expected from this expos¬ 
tulation, I stopt it, and took iny leave, desiring 
the Shekh to go to bed and compose himself, and 
not try any more of these experiments, which 


would certainly end in his shame, if not in his 
punishment. lie made no answer, only wished us 
good night.— Bruce's Travels. 


CONCEALMENT OF THE TRUTH. 


“ The truth should not be spoken at all times,” 
is one of those convenient sayings which are fre¬ 
quent in the mouths of those men who look upon 
getting on in this world as the chief end of man, 
and can pardon any tiling but misfortune and ill- 
success. We do not quarrel with tin' maxim 
upon the face of it, but wo dreud the abuse that 
may be made of it in the way of application. It 
degrades to a question of expediency, that which 
i intrinsically a question, of right and wrong. It 
has a tendency to make men moral cowards, in¬ 
sincere and shuffling traitors to virtue, laying 
tins flattering unction to their souls whenever 
they are called upon to say a disagreeable truth, 
and by their very silence doing homage to the 
evil principle. 

It may well be doubted whether the occasions 
in which the truth ought not to be spoken are 
•not so very rare as to be merely exceptions to a 
general rule. “ The best state,” sajs a Roman 
historian, “ is that in which a man can think as 
he pleases, and speak as lie thinksand the 
sentiment would do honour to a Christian pen. 
As truth is the highest good, so the searcli utter 
it, and the contemplation of it, 
highest exercise and state of the mind. To speak 
the truth, is at once our first duty and our noblest 
privilege. In the eloquent language ot Lord 
liacon, '“the inquiry of truth, which is the love- 
making or wooing of it; the knowledge of truth, 
which is the presence of it; and the belief of 
ti uth, which is the enjoying of it, is the soveieign 
good of human nature.” The service of truth, 
winch is at once so honourable and so improving, 
demands the whole man without reserve, qualifi¬ 
cation or exception. As a good soldier, in enter¬ 
ing into battle, does not admit the possibility of 
a retreat, so he who enlists under the banners oi 
truth, should not admit the possibility of being, 
even by silence, disloyal to her cause,—of ever 
entering into any agreement with falsehood, or 
of ever omitting to show, by positive acts, bis 
steadfast fidelity to his engagements , for sms of 
omission are sms, as well as those of commission. 

The yoke of truth is not easy, nor is her bur¬ 
den light. The expression of Shakspeare, “ ’tis 
as easy as lying,” has passed into a proverb; and 
the converse of the proposition is equally true. 
To speak the truth always and resolutely, requires 
a robustness of the moral constitution not easily 
attained, even by those who are compounded of 
the finest elements. He who would acquite 


| such, must cast aside all qualifying and tempo¬ 
rizing doctrines; as he who aims at a healthy 
state of body, foregoes intemperance in eating 
and drinking. In both eases, such conduct is a 
sacrifice to present self-indulgence, at the expense 
of future improvement. 

A manly adherence to truth is seldom any 
disadvantage to one, en*n in a worldly point of 
I view. A sincere man sometimes makes an enemy 
by his frankness, hut lie cannot fail of Ins respect 
at the same time , and the respect of mi enemy 
is better than the contempt of a friend Men who 
carry their hearts upon their lips, and make the 
honest expression of their sentiments a mattei of 
principle, have, generally speaking, the wannest 
friends, the most solid esteem, the most exten¬ 
sive influence, mid the most lasting peace of 
mind. Those, on the contrary, who, from inte- 
rested motives, keep back and disguise their opin¬ 
ions, and turn their sails so ns to catch o\ery 
passing breath of expediency, are seldom trusted. 
They curry no weight of diameter with them ; 
if they make lew enemies, they make tew friends. 
With all then dextious management, their inge¬ 
nious webs of policy, they are always found out, 
a child can see through the flimsy \eil with 
which they hide their motives, and perceive their 
selfish essence. 

It has been fortunate for the world that there 
have been men in all ages who lin\o never le- 
eognised the authority of such wnse saws as the 
one under consideiatum, and have delated them¬ 
selves to learn the truth, and to declare it at all 
hazards. What would have been the condition 
of the world at this time, if Wickliffe and Luther 
had prudently held tlieir tongues, ns, no doubt, 
many of their judicious fnends advised them to ‘- > 
Erasmus was a man who thought the truth was 
not to be spoken at all times; and with all his 
learning and talents, what has been bis influence 
upon the world, what is bis station in the hearts 
of the Christian wmld, compared with that of 
Luther, his zealous and courageous friend, whom 
he so often reproves for his rashness, and advises 
to act with calmness and discretion V The man 
who follows the dictates of expediency, is like 
one who, in the night, suffers himself to be guided 
by a will-’o-the-wisp, which may lure him into 
lonely woods and dangerous morasses. He who 
follows truth and principle is like the traveller 
who shapes his course by the polar star, which 
neithet changes nor misleads. 
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THE SALMON FISHER, 


CHAPTER III. 


Heaven has decreed that I should make to 
you a confession of iny crime. Your lute bro¬ 
ther, Sir Charles N * * * * *, by whose death 
you inherit the family estates, was educated with 
me at the same school. Our dispositions, though 
considerably opposite to each other, inasmuch as 
his was passionate and haughty, and mine even, 
arrogant,—were far fiom preventing 
mutual esteem, indeed I believe mine w as the only 
temper in the whole establishment at all capable 
ot eopmg with that ot poor Charles, he would 
sometimes say it was like Minerva’s shield, tiom 
which the arrows oi Ins own wrath were sure to 
lall blunted to the ground. It is one thing to 
possess a had tempei, and another to pi 
bad disposition. Charle 

1 have known it to suffer gieatly from the conse¬ 
quent s of his own hasty passions. Many a 
time have I pleaded Ins cause against the whole 
bod) of scholars; lie lias wept for gratitude for 
m> triumph; and yet, had 1 ventured to contra¬ 
dict him an hour after, would have treated me 
with insolence and contempt. Nevertheless, I 
believe Charles loved me above all others, l 
also regarded Imn beyond every fiietid. I’n 

ot the same college, j 
It was our custom and delight to read and to ! 
study together, our books vme mutual piopert). j 
Clrules was independent, but I was nut. I bad 
“Her of a situation under government, it 
■itimly was mv intention to accept it. and i 
dc'ign abundantly strengthened itself in the 
rather than the diminishing gusts of f 
notheis temper People who, as tin 
‘ knew him,’ used to smile at his wayvvard- 
■., but 1 (ou’d never bung myself to deride ! 
tbe absurdities of a friend \V hen 1 mentioned j 
separatum, in consequence of my 
Chailes, as l expected, huist forth like a mad¬ 
man lie accused me of dissimulation, hi profess¬ 
ing a liiendslup for him which, lie said, 1 never 
cnteitamed , he loaded me with invectives, nay, 
even with threats, it I dared to leave bun. Find¬ 
ing, however, all his indignation insufficient to 
call from me u look of reproach, he became sud¬ 
denly much affected, and conjured me, by all 
our ancient attachment, to remain with him as 
long as 1 lived. In a short time he expected to 
inherit estates to the amount of twenty thousand 
a year, which it was his best wish I also should 
enjo^ there was, besides, a valuable living on 
the of coming into his gift; he intended to ' 
present me with it. In short, Charles put on so 
many amiuble behaviours, independently of ex¬ 
hibiting such flattering prospects, that I vowed 
to unite my destiny with his, and to live only 
where he lived. This was done in the enthusi- 


j astic ardour of youth. Alas I I have thought 
I since it was to be, else why should two such 
opposites so closely link themselves to each 
other. 

“ in a short time Charles became master of 
his property. He lmd often expressed a wish 
to make the tour of Europe, and resolved to do 
i what he called style. Of course, 

} had vowed never to live asunder, 1 was hi 
companion. Happy would it have been for me 
if the vessel that conveyed us from our native 
shores, had sunk with us to the bottomless depths 
of ocean ; but no, we arrived safe on the ronti- 
j nent, and were, for a pine, surrounded by every 
enjoyment which wealth could procure. At 
Pans we rushed through the mazes of fashion 
and folly, till we were almost weary of the name 
of pleasure. It is not material that I dwell on 
these things; the catastrophe of my story ap¬ 
proaches, let me hurry over it, for the recollec¬ 
tion which it brings drives me almost to mad¬ 
ness. 

“ It w r as at Vienna: we had been there about 
a fortnight, when we were invited to a splendid 
entertainment given by one of tin* nobility. 
Charles and myself were unluckily placed at the 
same card table, a circumstance I always, if pos¬ 
sible, avoided, on account of his quairels* 
propensity ; it was not, however, in this instance, 
to be counteracted. 1 had been dunking during 
the afternoon, and came in excellent spmts, which 
nsidenibly heightened by an uncommon 
run of good luck that now attended mtf I was 
tlnown quite off iny guard, even with respect to 
Cliatles. Jty some means one of the cards, while 
i was dealing, fell under the tabic ; 1 did not 
perceive it; but Charles who, with the rest of 
the company except myself, was a consideraL 
losei, m struggling with the irritation of his feel¬ 
ings, cast his eyes on the carpet, and discovered 
the circumstance. The fury with which he hud 
been battling now rushed forth, he never suffered 
himself to wait for an explanation, but* m a frenzy 
of passion, in a voice hoarse with rage, accused 
me of the basest and most dishonourable practice. 

In vain did I attempt to speak, the voice of my 
own friend condemned me, ami no one cared to 
become my advocate. My offer to return the 
money I had won, served to increase the general 
indignation, it looked like a confession of guilt, 
and was naturally succeeded by an universal 
burst of the loudest derision. I was under the 
necessity of quitting that apartment in a manner, 
and under mortification, the thoughts of which 
are ternble. As I moved toward the door I 
encountered the looks of Charles; pale as the 
sheeted corse, he was leaning against a pillar for 
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support ; already there was contrition in his fea¬ 
tures. With a denunciated curse, I lifted up 
my clenched fist as he feurfully ventured to gaze 
upon me, and fted from the scene of my disgrace, 
bearing with me all the agonies of a wounded 
heart: my uncovered head, exposed to the in¬ 
clemencies of the night air, my burning temples 
throbbing from the agitation of my mind. I did 
not recollect my situation, till I found myself 
near an old draw-bridge, which crossed a part of 
the Danube, and conducted to Charles’s lodgings. 
The keeper of this bridge was perfectly known 
to me, in passing his dwelling I had often stayed 
to converse. The night was dark and unusually 
stormy. Guided by the glimmer of a light which 
was always suspended on the opposite side of the 
water, to direct the footsteps of the passengers 
over the bridge, 1 entered Kclfme’s dwelling. 
The old man, who was hqjf asleep m his chair, 
started at the wild and death-like line of my 
countenance, rather than at uiy unusual visit, tor 
1 w.is accustomed to return from Vienna to the 
chateau at all hours. I threw myself on a stone 
bench, and wiping the cold perspiration from my 
biow, requested a draught of water, and the bet¬ 
ter to account for the loss ot my hat, and the 
visible agitation of my mind, insinuated that 1 
had been assaulted by desperadoes. Kelfine, 
who owed me some obligations, was so exaspe¬ 
rated at tiie insult ho readily imagined I had re- 
cened, that, taking down his fire-arms, lie sum¬ 
moned his son from repose, and issued forth, with 
the intent, if not to detect the assailants, at least 
to recover my hat from the place from where 1 
pietcnded to have lost it. My eutieaties were 
ot no avail, he would go ; shame forbade me to 
contradict my assertions ; what else can I think 
than it it an to be 9 It was the unlucky prelude 
to what ensued. When I found myself once 
more alone, the sense ot the injury, the indignity 
I had sustained burned more fieicely within me, 
I felt like one in the very act of swooning, and 
throwing open the back door, hurried over a 
bridge of planks, and entered Kelfmo’s gaidcu, 
which ran along the banks of the river, and the 
border of the road. As I hastened to the rolling 
waters, I meditated to dash niy hated form into 
their dark itcesses. 1 lmd worked myself up to 
a fit of desperation, and was about to take an 
everlasting plunge, when that voice which alone 
could have recalled the desperate intention, met 
mv ear. I paused for a moment to listen , 
through the range of the trees I could but too 
well distinguish the once-loved voice of Charles; 
he was speaking to his servant, and charging him 
to return to Vienna, on some commission, the 
nature of which I would not trouble myself to 
learn. A demon-like gladness dawned in my 
heart that I still existed , a base, horrible thought 
entered my mmd; my irretrievable wrongs rushed 
furiously through my blood. I resolved, since 
fate had thus far assisted me, to take ample re¬ 


venge on my destroyer. I ran, or rather flew, to 
the draw-bridge ; I had often raised it in sport; 
each axle was familiar to iny touch; in an in¬ 
stant it hung in the air by my‘hand, and Kel¬ 
fine’s beacon-light was placed in such a direction, 
as to convey to the approaching victim every 
resemblance of safety. 1 heard the footsteps of 
his steed, they were slow and melancholy; there 
was an awful chilliness in the sound that made 
ine tremble. Charles, my onec-Iovcd friend, rode 
fearlessly towards the edge of the bridge : I 
heard his cry of dismay, I witnessed the closing 
roar of the waters as they wrapt his body in 
death, and, more dreadful, I hcuid the echo of 
my own wild laugh in the air, and imagined it 
the exulting accent of some infernal agent, w ho 
had prompted me to a deed of murder. The 
chain of the bridge tell from my nerveless grusp, 
again studded o.ik sank to its restn 
place. 1 had scarcely powei to stand, and stag¬ 
gering bnek to kellme’s cottage, tell lifeless oil 
the floor. 

“ On recovering from that too short state of 
torpor, I found uiysclf m the arms of the old 
man of the house, his son was chaiim; my 
hands, which were cold as clay. Thoic was a 
look of inquiry about my attendants tlintalaimed 
me. I felt keenly the desolation of my wretched 
state; I felt raj self that worst of all human 
monsters—an assassin ' The first idea that came 
conectly to my mmd was a sense of my own 
dungcr; and shaking off the lethargy which 
hung about my nerves, I placed m the band of 
Kclfinc a remunerating piece of gold, and limned 
to my lodgings. It was no uiiusii.il thing for me 
to aruve late at the chateau. 1 lmd a key by 
which X could at any time gam my apartment 
I passed the rcinaindei ot the night in sealing up 
such papers of importance as belonged to Cliailes, 
and directed them to yourself. I also left on 
loy diessing-table a sum ol money, more than 
was due to the hostess ; and, going down to the 
stable, saddled one of my horses, the other being 
still at Vienna, and took my departure bcfoie 
dawn. The sun had performed half his course 
ere 1 ventured to alight, conscience seemed to 
paint the development of my guilt on my fea¬ 
tures, and I feared each person I encountered 
should examine them. At length my steed being 
almost overcome with fatigue, I turned into a 
solitary and miserable inn,'at some distance from 
the public track, the keeper of which not being 
accustomed to guests of iny appearance, was 
obsequiously polite, and evidently thought I 
might consume all the provisions m the province. 
My appetite, alas, was gone for ever! .Vftiile I 
sat meditating over, rather than taking wR re¬ 
freshments spread before me, I heard a loud cry 
of distress : there was a time when such a sound 
had merely awoke within me a sensation of sur¬ 
prise, it now almost shattered my frame ; a strange 
impulse directed my eyes to the lattice; they 
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were bringing the body of a drowned man from 
the river, which rolled heavily past the back 
paling of the inn. What motive could induce 
me 1 know not, but I pressed involuntarily forward 
to examine, with others, the features of the corse, 
as they extended it on the grass. All-seeing 
God! the torture of that instant is never to be 
exceeded, c\en by whole years of misery. It 
was the body of my friend, which Heaven had 
directed along the dark current of waters, to flash 
conviction in the murderer's face ! I recoiled, in 
the distraction of my soul, from the appalling 
Sight, and yet an unaccountable fortitude sustain¬ 
ed me at that dreadful crisis, I had virtue enough 
left within me to he assured that your brother 
received an honourable interment ; and 1 hope 
the trial which that delay occasioned my lieait, 
added to the repentant tears with which 1 watered 
his grave, may hereafter plead for me. Heaven 
knows, during that suspense, 1 resigned mysclt 
as lost, and dreaded each approaching footstep 
as some arresting accuser. From this place I 
burned, unsuspected and unmolested, to Switzer- 
land, and buried my remorse in its wildest se¬ 
clusions. It was among these mountains I fiist 
beheld Stella. Mine was the life of a hcimit, 
I seldom (putted the cabin in which I first took 
up my i evidence. Illness well-nigh sunk me to 
the grave, when the old goatherd, who was m 
the habit of contributing to iny little wants, ap¬ 
prised Stella’s lather of the circumstance, with 
the voice of a ministering angel he stood before 
me, like in)self he had been unfortunate, hut 
not guilty. He endeavoured equally to mitigate 
in) cures and my disorder lie knew not that 
both alike weie incurable. Had not my heart 
been too se.ued Stella’s piety and innocence 
must have inspired it with the softest passion. 
Jlei f.ithei was the director of the iude peasantry 
on their way to heaven, she was Ins only child, 
his only relative, lie had little to bequeath, 
but he was too good a divine to doubt the bounty 
of Omnipotence. A short time convinced me 
that 1 hud kindled a regard in Stella’s bosom 
which 1 could never return with my hand ; I 
loved her, but 1 loved her too tenderly to think 
ol uniting her to a wretch so offending as 1 had 
been. The sudden death of her father left her 
without a friend, except myself, and a new and 
remarkable circumstance which occurred made 
me resolve to quit Switzerland. My fears, my 
conscience nevci slept there was a person come 
to settle in one of the cottages—he was a stranger, 
when the report reached mo 1 was on the rack of 
inquiry; I behoved that he could be nothing 
less th^^ioinc minister of justice waiting to up- 
preheflBPe. By a winding descent, I contrived 
secretly to approach the residence of the un¬ 
known ; and concealing myself among the bushes, 
what was my consternation at beholding, in the 
residents of the valley, Kelfiue and Iiis son. I 
hurried back to my habitation, and shutting my¬ 


self up till night, did not dare to go abroad. 
When it was dark, I went to take an eternal 
farewell of Stella ; I assured her that my life was 
in danger ; that it was not possible for me to re¬ 
main ail) longer in Switzerland. The friendless, 
unprotected Stella, threw herself on the earth at 
my feet, and bathed m grief, besought permission 
to attend me. She was the only human being 
to whom I could attach myself; her extreme 
youth, her heart-rending tears, her supplieations, 
prevailed—we fled together. The vessel in which 
we sought Scotland was wrecked, but I was not 
yet to perish! The asylum of this valley seemed 
to offer me u retreat almost unfrequented , yet 
even here the eye of an avenging Power, m your¬ 
self, has pursued me. 'Die form of Charles has 
nev er left me. 1 call upon you for forgiveness ; 
I have saved your life although I destroyed that 
ol your brother. You,will not—you cannot re¬ 
fuse to protect Stella. On iny knees I ask it. 
She will prove a blessing, for which God will 
bless you-.” 

Thus ended this singular manuscript. It was 
most tiue that iny brother had been drowned 
abroad , letters from the place, and other circum¬ 
stances, hud assured us of the fact. The most 
corn meing document was tiaeed, as I could now 
perceive, by the pen of his unfortunate friend. 
Near as Sir Charles was to myself, 1 could not 
but pity the man whose best hopes lie had so 
prematurely blighted ; and, on concluding his 
narrative, the fiist impulse of my lieait suggested 
that I should shelter him from danger, and Imiy 
his sec ret in oblivion. I know not how far such 
a resolution may be consistent with the feelings 
of others, but 1 have since been gratified that it 
was consistent with mine. 

The morning, with its earliest beams, found mo 
still meditating on the contents of the narrative, 
and the best steps for me to pursue , I bad not 
even thrown off my clothes, when the sound of 
some one knocking hastily at the door of my 
chamber stmtlcd me. I arose from the chair on 
which I hud been seated during the whole night, 
and felt not a little .surprised by the ghastly 
features of my landlady, who came to inform 
me that something terrible had occurred to 
Kholf. 1 guessed every thing—and, accompanied 
by Donald, went immediately to the cabin. On 
the way, I learnt from one of the salmon fishers, 
that Rholf had recommended Stella to retire 
earlier than usual to rest; thiicc lie had evinced 
a composure which lulled her into compliance. 
After .i short space, however, the sound of foot¬ 
steps assured her that he had left the cottage ; 
and opening the lattice to listen, the report and 
flash of a pistol, at some distance, filled her with 
indescribable alarm. It was also witnessed by 
one or two of the peasants—they rushed to the 
spot—Stella’s fears were but too well founded— 
Rholf, the heart-broken Rholf, had shot him- 
self! 
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On entering the cabin, I shall never cease to 
remember the affecting picture. Itholf was not 
quite dead nor insensible; a stream of blood 
trickled from the bandage which confined his 
temples, and sened to render the livid hue of his 
cheek more ghastly. Stella, with his icy hand 
locked in lier’s, was kneeling, the awful image of 
despair, beside him. He turned his eyes to me as 
I entered , there was a mingled hue of shame and 
contrition upon his countenance. lie received my 
hand with an effort almost beyond his strength, and 
pressing it to his dying lips, “ You forgive!" said 
he, faintly; " As Heaven, I hope, will me and all 
sinners," answered I. lie shook his head sor¬ 
rowfully ; the weight of his last offence wa« upon 
him. It was no time for reproach—awful are the 
struggles of the dung suicide—life was fast 
ebbing. He looked from me to Stella; I gave 
him to understand that I adhered to his last in¬ 
junction, he fecbl) pressed my hand as a token of 
his gratitude. In the course of an hour Ins senses 
weie quite gone. lie talked incessantly of 
Charles, it was the latest word that escaped lmn. 
Wc buried him by moonlight on the borders of 
the Fnth, on the spot which he often selected 
while living ; and, according to liis own request, 


sculptured on the entombing rock which overhung 
his ashes : “ The grave of a Salmon Fisher 
Contrury to my expectations. Stella did not 
give way to a violent excess of despair : with un¬ 
heard of fortitude she attended the remains of 
Kholf to his narrow tomb. She acknowledged 
till my arrival in the glen, being ignorant of his 
crime. Kholf had since that time communicated 
to her the fatal secret. I hoped by the calmness 
of Stella’s manner, she might he induced 
to accept from me the offers Kholf hail refused, 
and receive my protection witli my hand. Rut 
I was mistaken ,* Stella’s though a still suffering 
spirit was a noble one. She proclaimed not her 
lamentations to tin* woild, but the canker-worm 
of grief preyed upon her broken heart, and she 
proved both her constancy and affection, a short 
period after his decease, by expiring on the tomb 
of the man she loved. Half a 
elapsed since these incidents took place, hut the 
image of Stella and the salmon fisher have seldom 
been absent from my mind. There is an im¬ 
portant moral to be extracted from the stoiy and 
fate of the latter, which I trust and hope may 
not prove unserviceable to the victim of un¬ 
governed passion. 


TI1E MYSTERIOUS SHIP. 


Whfthfb death is an eternal sleep, or whether 
it introduces us to another state of existence, it 
is an awful thing to die*. It is very certain that 
reason is not able to demonstrate an unmoital 
.state of happiness or misery beyond the grave. 
The probabilities are all in its favour, hut we 
want more decisive evidence ; and the want in¬ 
creases to agony as we apprehend the appronc h of 
death to ourselves. What mankind are indebted 
to the ancient philosopher*, to Jesus Christ, and 
to modern infidels, will appear from the following 
allegory, which is no fable. 

Theie is a country whose shores are periodi¬ 
cally visited by a mysterious ship from some far 
distant and unknown land. Its arrival never fails 
to inspire the inhabitants with dread and terror, 
for an armed band on every visit ravages the 
whole territory, and seizes innumerable victims, 
of ever)' age, of each sex. Such was the case 
for ages, before an) effort was made to repel the 
invaders. All submitted with silent awe , one 
generation was taken away, another, and another, 
and no one knew whither the reluctant voyagers 
were bound, for no one ever returned to report 
to his fellow’s his own or their destination. ^ et 
the ship was ever and anon anchoring in the har¬ 
bour, and always departed with the spoils of hu¬ 
manity—the noble, the youthful, the wise, the 
witty and the gay, the rich and the poor, the tyrant 
and the slave, the mother and the tender infant at 
her bosom, Duong a succession of ages, curiosity 
was intensely excited; the profound speculated ; 


the benevolent searched, and searched in vain for 
hope ; the wise, the grave, and the learned, all 
stiove to allay the universal anxiety, and to soothe 
their own hearts under the appalling assurance, 
that the) too must obey the inexorable mandate, 
and be launched cm that ocean, where, for aught 
they knew, their entire species would, sooner or 
later, lie ingulfed. As these venerable sages le- 
tired, unable to solve the enigma, or to tell any 
thing satisfactory either of the ship or of the fate 
of those it daily and hourly was forcing horn then 
native shores, “a mild form of humanity,” meek 
in wisdom, with the light of heaven radiating his 
brow, and the tenderness of the softest compas¬ 
sion touching and animating his features, was seen 
advancing; his voice of majesty hushed all the 
wailings of the bereaved and the sorrowing. He 
alla)cd every fear, the ship, he said, helouged-to 
the country from whence he came, where he had 
dwelt; that the multitudes, whieh hod been for so 
many generations the captives of its power, were 
removed to permanent habitations, where they 
were happy or miserable, according to the charac¬ 
ters they had formed and sustained in the society 
from whence they were taken ; that the happiness 
of the good and virtuous was inconccivab^and that 
the misery of the vicious and the bad vfl^ust in 
proportion to their guilt, but that both were placed 
in an unchangeable state, that he had the power 
of so preparing them all for their mysterious voy¬ 
age that if they would place themselves under his 
guidance and protection, he would secure their 
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rordial reception in those realms of blessedness 
from whence he had come, and to which ho was 
about to return; that he had absolute authoiity, 
both over the ship and the ministers of destiny, 
which were so often making their incursions 
among them; that before their eyes he would g< 
and return the veritable Being who stood before 
them; and that his principal object iri visiting them 
was, to make them ardently desire and long for 
the voyage they had contemplated with dismay. 
At the close of his address heaven opened, and 
a voice from the excellent Glory said, “ This is 
my beloved Son tn whom I am well pleased.” All 
manner of diseases fled at his bidding ; tlic dead 
were raised, and evil spirits at Ins rebuke vanished 
into the outer darkness. From the voyage which 
he said he would take, he did not shriTik; and on 
a tempestuous night, when such a storm as earth 
nor ocean ever witnessed betore 01 since, raged 
with a fury which threatened tin* wreck ot uatiuc 
itself, he embarked, and on the third day returned, 
while a thousand harmonies rolled along the glo¬ 
rious anthem which hailed the delnerer of men, 
under the endearing character of the “ Hesurree- 
tion and the Lite ” But what means the rabble 
rout, who bavo grotesquely assumed the toga of 
philosophy, while, in their moral qualities tlie> be- 


1 jO 

j tray their affinity to the fabled satyrs of an ex- 
! ploded superstition ? Hurrying forward to meet 
j the ship at its next visitation, who is it they in¬ 
sult with their ribaldry ? Can it be the great 
I Teacher who has calmed the fears, and inspired 
the hojics of so many millions of our race v Is he, 
and the light which he has poured upon the dark 
ocean of futurity, the object of their contumely 
and scorn 't Is it the star by which this ship of 
heaven tracks its way over the pathless deep, and 
arrives so surely at its destined poit, which pio- 
vokes the bootings of these birds of night'' ()is 
it their ambition to extinguish every light in the 
great cemetery of human nature, and to lea\e 
othmg radiant hut the letters oil its portals, pio 
claiming death to be “ an eternal sleep , ” but 
winch the moanings, and fitful sighs, and the 
groans of agonized spirits coining from out the 
darkness contradict and belie, which find then 
echo m those bosoms in which there is a “fearful 
looking for of judgment and fiery indignation ? ” 
My brethren, need I add another touch to this 
scene v Philosophy without the Scriptures is no 
guide into futurity. Infidelity against the Scrip¬ 
tures is not merely u mistaken guide, but a despe¬ 
rate and mahgnnnt foe.— Styles's Lecture on the 
Inspiration of the Bible. 


(i E J 

[From llazlitt'n 

'The little volume, from which thp following selec¬ 
tions, Liken almost at random, a>-e made, wc are told 
was originally printed without Mr. Ha/litt’s numc. 
There could liner have been any disguise of the 
authorship, from those who knew any thing whatever 
of his style The hook is full ot nne-sided truths—of 
imperfect truths—of no truths at ail,—butalso of very 
ni my deep revruhngs and distinc I exhibitions of i 

nal imtnie Here we have, “ in the rough, ” all the 
authors well-known theones of human character and 
action ; as well ns his happiest principles of criticism 
on poetry and the arts. 

Wc open the leaves at a very masterly refutation of 
the reasonings of Jl fandmlle ami Rur/ii'foucanit. 

The eiror m the unsonings of Mandevillc, Roehc- 
foucuuit, and others is tin* they first hnd out that 
theie is something mixed ui the motives of all < 

iat they , 

must all aiise from one motive, vi/., self-love. They 
make the exception the rule It would be 

p the argument, and prove that our most selfish 
lotions are disinterested. There is honour among 
thieves. Robbers, murderers, &c , do not commit 
those actions, from a pleasure in pure villany or for 
their own benefit only, hut from a mistaken regard to 
the welfare or good opinion of those with whom they 
ediately connected. 

It is ndieulous to say, that compassion, fiicndsliip, j 
&e., are at bottom ouly selfishness in disguise, because i 
it is ice A feel pleasure or pain in the good or evil of ] 
others ; for the meaning of self-love is not that it is 1 
who love, but that I love myself The motive is nu J 
more selfish, because it is I who feel it, than the action | 
is selfish, because it is I who perform it. To pi me a | 
man selfish, it is not surely enough to say, that it is j 
he who feels, (this is a mere quibble,) hut to show that 
he does not feel for auother; that is, that the idea of j 


VIS. 

Characteristics .] 

the suffering or welfare of others does not excite any 
feeling whatever of pleasure or pain in his mind, ex¬ 
cept tiom some reference to or reflection on Imnsclf. 
Self-love, or the love of self, meuns that I have an im¬ 
mediate interest in the contemplation of my owu good, 
and that this is a motive to action , and benevolence, 
or the lore of others, means m like inanne/ that 1 
the idea of the good nr 

e\ ll that may hefal them, and a disposition to 
them m consequence. Self-love, m u word, is sympathy 
with myself, that is, it is 1 who feel it, and 1 who am 
the object of it, m benevolence or compassion, it is I 
who still feel sympathy, but another, not myself, is the 
obieel of it. It I led sympathy with otheis at all, it 
inu-t be disinterested The pleasure it may give me is 
the const quenee, not the cause, of my feeling- it. To 
insist that sympathy is self love h ' * — “*'*■ 

feel for others, without being ourselves affected piei 
surably or painfully, is to make nonsense ot the 
for it is to insist, that in order to feel for 
others properly and truly, we must in the first plan 
feel nothing. O'est uno mauraisp plammlcriv. That 
the feeling exists in the individual must be granted, 
and never admitted of a question ; the only question 
is, how that feeling is caused, and what is its object— 
and it is to expiess the two opinions that may be en- 
fciturned on this subject, that the terms, “ self-love” 
and “ benevolence,” have been appropriated Any 
other intei prelutiou of them is un evident abuse of 
language, and a subterfuge m argument, which, driven 
from the fair field of fact and observation, takes shelter 
m verbal sophistry. 

The confession of our failings is a thankless office. 
It savours less of sincerity or modesty than of ostenta¬ 
tion. It seems as if we thought our weakness as good 
as other people’s virtues. , 

A inau wJvj is always defending his friends from the 
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most trifling rhargrs, will be apt to make other people 
their enemies. 

It has been observed, that the proudest people are 
not nice in love. In fact, they think they raise the 
ODject of their choice above every one else. 

The greatest hypocrites are the greatest dupes. This' 
is either because they think only of deceiving others 
and are off their guard, or because they really know 
little about the feelings or characters of others fiom 
their want of sympathy, and of consequent sagacity. 
Pei haps the lesortmg to trick and artifice in the first 
instance, implies not only a callousness of feeling, but 
au obtuseness of intellect, which cannot get on by fair 
means. Thus a girl who is ignorant and stupid may 
yet have cunning enough to resort to silence as the 
only chance of conveying an opinion of her capacity. 

There are many who talk on from ignorance, rather 
than from knowledge ; and who find the former an in¬ 
exhaustible fund of conversation. 

We arc more jealous of frivolous accomplishments, 
with brilliant success, than of the most estimable 
qualities without it. Dr. Johnson envied Garuck 
whom he despised, and ridiculed Goldsmith whom he 
loved. 

It nrgucs a poor opinion of ourselves, when we can¬ 
not udmit any other class of merit besides our otfn, or 
any rival in that class. 

To deserve any blessing is to Bet a just value on it. 
The pains we take in ita pursuit are only a consequence 
of tins. 

The amiable is the voluptuous in expres«ion or man¬ 
ner. The sense of pleasure in ourselves is that which 
excites it m others; or, the art of 'pleasing is to seem 
pleased. 

Let a man’s talents or virtues be what they may, we 
only feel satisfaction m his society, as he is satisfied in 
himself. We cannot enjoy the good qualities of a 
friend, if lie seems to be none the better for them. 

True modesty and true pride are much the Bame 
thing. Both consist in setting a just value on our¬ 
selves—neither more nor less. It is a want of proper 
spirit to fancy ourselves inferior to others in those 
things in which wc really excel them. It is conceit 
and want of common sense to arrogate a superiority 
over others, without the most well-founded pretensions. 

The truly proud man knows neither superiors nor 
inferiors. The first he does not admit of; the last he 
does not concern himself about. People who are in¬ 
solent to those beneath them, crouch to those above 
them. Both show equa^meanness of spirit and want 
of conscious dignity. 

Theic is neither so much vice nor so much virtue in 
the world, as it might appear at first sight that there is. 
Many people commit actions that they hate, as they 
affect virtues that they laugh at, merely because others 
do so. 

Our opinions are not our own, but in the power of 
sympathy. If a persoif tells us a palpable falsehood, 
we not only dare not contradict him, but we dare 
hardly disbelieve him to his face. A lie boldly uttered 
has the effect of truth for the instant. 

A man’s reputation is not in his own keeping, but 
lies at the mercy of the profligacy of others. Calumny 
requires no proof. The throwing oulmaliciouB imputa¬ 
tions against any character leaves a stain which no 
after refutation can wipe out. To create an unfavourable 
impression, it is not necessary that certain things 
should be true, but that they have been said. The 
imagination is of so delicate a texture, that even words 
wound it. 


A nickname is a mode of insinuating a prejudice 
against another, under some general designation, which, 
us it offers no proof, admits of no reply. It doe6 not 
render the person less contemptible or ridiculous in 
vulgar opinion, because it may be harmless in itself, or 
even downright nonsense. By repeating it incessantly, 
and leaving out every other characteristic of the indi¬ 
vidual, whom we wibIi to make a by-word of, it seems 
as if he were an abstraction of insignificance. 

Want of principle is power. Truth and honesty set 
a limit to our efforts, which impudence and hypocrisy 
easily overle.ap. 

It is wonderful how often we see and hear of Shak- 
speare's plays without being annoyed by it. Were it 
any other writer, we should be Bick to death of the 
very name. But his volumes are like that of nature, 
wc can turn to them again and again:— 

*' Age cannot w ithcr, nor custom stale 
Ills infinite variety " 

Even among the most abandoned of women, there 
is generally found to exist one strong and individual 
attachment, which lemains unshaken through all cir¬ 
cumstances. Virtue steals, like a guilty thing, into 
the secret haunts of vice, and infamy, dings to their 
devoted victim, and will not be driven quite away. 
Nothing can destroy tbc human heait. 

We find persons who are actuated m all their tastes 
and feelings by a spirit of contradiction. They like 
nothing that other people do, and have a natural aver¬ 
sion to whatever is agiecable m itself. They rend 
books that no one else reads; and are delighted with 
passages that no one understands but themselves. 
They only arrive at beauties through faults and diffi¬ 
culties ; and all their conceptions aie brought to light 
by a sort of Gsesarean process This is either an affec¬ 
tation of smgului ily ; or a morbid taste, that can relish 
nothing that is obvious and simple. 

The greatest offence against virtue is to speak ill of 
it. To recommend certain things is worse than to 
practise them There may be an excuse for the last lit 
thefidilty ot passion, but the former can arise from 
nothing hut an utter depiuvity of disposition. Any one 
may yield to temptation, and yet feel a sincere love and 
aspiration after virtue ; but be who maintains vice in 
theory, has not even the idea 01 capacity for virtue in 
his mind. Men err - fiends only make a mock at 
goodness 

There are some things the idea of which alone is a 
clear gam to the human mind. Let people ruil at 
viilue, at genius, and friendship, as long as they will, 
the very names of these disputed qualities arc better 
than any thing else that could be substituted for them, 
and embalm even the most angry abuse of them. 

Were good and evil ever so nearly balanced in real¬ 
ity, yet imagination would add a casting weight to the 
favourable scale, by anticipating the bright side of 
what is to come, and throwing a pleasing melaucholy 
on tl c past. 

The difference between the vanity of a Frenchman 
and uu Englishman seems to be this:—the one thinks 
every thing right that is French, the other thinks 
every thing wrong that is not English. The French¬ 
man is satisfied with Ins own country ; the Englishman 
is determined to pick a quarrel with every other. 

An accomplished coquette excites the passions of 
othei s in proportion as she feels none herself. Her 
forwardness allures, her indifference irritates desire. 
She fans the flame that does not scorch her owabosom; 
plays with men’s feelings, and studies the effect of her 
leveral arts at leisure and unmoved. 
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SPECIMENS OF A NEW DICTIONARY.—No. I. 


Ablution —One of the eldest rites of religion 
Physical sanctification. To the Jew it was tin 
typo of an inward cleansing; to the Hindoo iti 
the whole of religion; to the mere nominal Chris 
tian, as administered in baptism, it seems to ac 
as a dispensation from all religion. 

Absolution. —When pronounced by man is ar 
impious usurpation of the highest prerogative o 
God ; a forgery of the Great Name of God on the 
bank of Mercy; a sacrilegious and clandestine em 
ployment of the great seal of Heaven for purpose* 
of party aggrandizement; a cheat put on an immor¬ 
tal soul by which it m.iy be defrauded of eternal 
happiness. Compared with this, he who is fabled 
to have stolen fire from heaven—he who aspirec 
to drive the chariot of the sun—and he who ap 
propriated the thunders of Jove, were only toying, 
According to the blasphemy of the councils oi 
Trent and Florence, the Divine Being himself 
cannot pardon, (awful blasphemy!) unless the 
priest be willing. A more modern church pro- 
losses to disown the power of absolution, but le- 
tdins the form. Her form of absolution, profess¬ 
edly differs from that of the Romish church in 
being only ministerial or declai alive; which, in 
the eyes of the ignorant many, must look like a 
distinction without a difference ; and in the eyes 
of the educated and unpiejudiced few, like the 
analytic powers of that famed theologian 

u Who could distingnihli and divide 
A hair, ’twixt south and south-west Bide." 

But smely on a subject so solemn, such hair¬ 
splitting is worse than tafling. 

AiisiiM MK—A lost virtue. It is observable 
that churches which prescribe fasts, atone for it 
by piescubing leasts also—I cuts and carnivals al¬ 
ternate. The golden mean is habitunl tcnipc- 
lance; which, as opposed to gluttony, is a perpe¬ 
tual fast, and, as opposed to abstinence, a perpe¬ 
tual feast. 

Acclamation. —The mechanical agitation of 
the au . alias, glory, fume. 

Am.i k.—T he nppoplexy of the soul. 

lliBi.ij.'—Distinguished from every other book 
professedly divine, by its earnest commendations 
of knowledge ; its solemn commands to acquire 
it; its power oi creating a thirst for it; and by 
its manifest intention of gratifying that thirst with 
a river clear as crystal. 

Custom. —The great Pedagogue, who requires 
his pupils to believe without reason, and to obey 
without examination. 

Deldb.—N oble deeds are great truths realized. 

Experience, —A fragrant flower that grows on 
'the grave of the past. 

Feak. —The palsy of the soul. 

Goodness. —“ The parts and signs of goodness 
are many," saith Bacon. If a man be gracious and 
[No. 11. Mahcii 15, 1BU7.— 2d.] Vol. i. 


courteous to others, it shows that he is a citizen 
of the world, and that his heart is no island cut 
off from other lands, but a continent that joins to 
them. If lie be compassionate towards the afflic¬ 
tions of others, it shows that his heart is like the 
noble tree that is wounded itself when it pours 
out its balm. If he easily pardons offences, it 
shows that his mind is planted above injuries, so 
that he cannot be shot. If he be thankful for 
small benefits, it shows that he weighs men’s mo¬ 
tives and not their trash. But above all, if he 
have St. Paul’s perfection, that he would wish to 
be an anathema, for the salvation of Ins brethren, 
it show's much of a divine nature, even a kind of 
conformity to Christ himself. 

Heresy. —A morbiij excrescence cut off from 
the body ecclesiastic; the existence of which, 
however, indicates that the body itself is in an 
unhealthy state. Originally, the term heresy 
had no evil import; it simply meant a party, 
whether good or bad, distinguished from another 
pally. The pharisees themselves—the great re¬ 
ligious body of the Jews—are called a “sect," 
or “heresy." Hence the Apostle Paul, when 
defending himself before Agrippa, says that he 
“lived a Pharisee, according to the strictest 
iptmv, heresy or sect, of their religion." Jose¬ 
phus also, himself a pharisee, speaks of the heresy 
if the pharisees, as excelling others in the know¬ 
ledge of the Jewish law. Christians originally 
formed the heresy of the Nazarenes. But Bigotry 
las placed the word umong her numerous syno- 
lymes of evil. And what wonder, when the 
very elements themselves have been pressed into 
icr service, and she has talked of the “ Protestant 
■rinds,” and the “ Popish tides.” 

Index exi-urgatorius. —The Pope’s Annual. 
The Cardinals’ Review. A bar thrown across 
die stream of intellectual commerce. 

Knowledge.— A molehill in the Amazon val¬ 
ley of our ignorance. 

■ogic. —The scaling ladder employed in stomi- 
ng the citadel of truth. » 

Miser. —His head is one entire organ of ac¬ 
quisitiveness. A living volume of political 
•couomy shabbily bound. A great family save- 
all, whose light during life is under a bushel, and 
■spires, at last, in a stench. He would think it 
irodigal to give away even his affections; and, % 
hcrcforc, instead of marrying, keeps a mistress— 
old. He has the honour of giving a name to 
he large family of the mumble, and of greatly 
ugmenting its numbers. 

Nonsense. —Every one’s sense that opposes us. 

Opinion.— A brat, not begotten, but adopted ; 
iut retained and defended as pertinaciously as if 
it were begotten; as the sparrow treats the 
uckoo—and its note like the cuckoo’s too. 

Persecution.— To make excellent^ersecutior, 
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take equal parts of ignorance, llip root of which 
has grown for ages in the same spot—prejudice, 
that has flourished and grown rank in the damp 
and shade of a venerable wall—and of power, 
quantum (tuff. —mix, and let them stand till they 
ferment. If necessary, agitate them a little, and 
fermentation will instantly ensue. This mixture 
has never been known to fail. 

Questions. —Yes, and no, are made to answer 
most questions ; properly speaking, however, they 
can answer but very few ; for there are but few 
absolute affirmatives or negatives in our posses¬ 
ion ; the terms require modification. 

Ridicule. —There is nothing more ridicule- 
proof than a real grief. 

Sighs. —The heart’s funeral oration over the 
past. 

Truth. —A farthing candle in a fog. 

Vanity. —The victim pf a principle. 

World. —A green meadow in which men love 
to lie down, forgetting the proverb, that there is 
a snake in the grass. 

Zeal. —The soul in a state of combustion. 
Milton, in his “ Apology for Smectymnus,” having 
shown that all the natural passions of humanity 
were in Christ, and that what was all in him was 


A SCOTTISH 


Tiie question, Who is Christ ? was once put 
to ine, in a manner and under circumstances 
which will never fade from my memory; and 
perhaps the knowledge of them may not be 
wholly vain and profitless to the world. 

On the morning of a Sabbath day, in the 
month of June, I was up betimes, as I had re¬ 
solved to go where, according to the custom of that 
part of the country, tiie sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper was to he dispensed, at a parish church 
some twelve or fourteen miles distant, and several 
of the moBt distinguished preachers of the district 
were to unite their labours on this solemn occa¬ 
sion. I had not walked above half a mile up 
the hill from my father’s house when I met with 
Tom Allan. Tom and I had never been toge¬ 
ther on a Sabbath day, but as week-day friends 
we were very intimate. Tiie plantations of young 
firs and larches on the hill gave shelter and 
accommodation to vast numbers of birds ; and 
in the delightful days of spring the cheerful 
warblings of the songsters, and the melancholy 
moaning of the ringdove, attracted Tom and I 
to spend many an hour in their sylvan abode. 
The dell also, with its clear winding Btream, its 
rifted rocks, and its tangled thickets, with the 
gurgling rapid, and the sounding cascade, had 
many fascinations for the young. Tom and I 
studied ornithology in the wood, and botany in 
the dell; and if our studies were not conducted 
in strict accordance with the canons of science, 


divided among his ministers—some to bo mild 
and others severe, some to be grave and others 
cheerful; “no man being forced wholly to dis¬ 
solve the ground-work of his nature—the sun- 
guine to empty out all his sociable liveliness— 
or the choleric to expel the unsinning predomi¬ 
nance of his anger ”—begs leave “ to soar awhile 
as the poets use,” in praise of zeal. “Zeal, 
whose substance is ethereal, arming in complete 
diamond, ascends his fiery chariot, drawn witli 
two blazing meteors, figured like beasts, but of a 
higher breed than any the zodiac yields, re¬ 
sembling two of those four which Ezekiel. «pd St. 
John saw ; the one visaged like a lion, to express 
power, high authority, and indignation; the other 
of countenance like a man, to cast derision and 
scorn upon 1 perverse and fraudulent seducers : 
with these, the invincible warrior, Zeal, shaking 
loosely the slack reins, drives over the heads of 
scarlet prelates, and such as are insolent to main¬ 
tain traditions, bruising their stiff necks under his 
flaming wheels. Thus did the true prophets of 
old combat with the false ; thus Christ himself’ 
the fountain of meekness, found acrimony enough 
to be still galling and vexing the prelatical pha¬ 
risees.” 


SACRAMENT. 


they were delightful to ns, and it may he saved 
us from plunging into vices to which spirits so 
young and so buoyant might otherwise have been 
prune. Tom was intelligent and amiable , he 
was a lover of nature, and not without lcvcren- 
tial feelings for the God of nature. Of the God 
of grace he was however altogether ignorant; 
because the light of Divine truth had not illumin¬ 
ated the dwelling of his father. 

Meeting Tom, as I have said, on the sweet 
morning of the summer Sabbath, he hailed ino 
with, “ How glad I am to have met you ; how 
sweet the songs of the birds are; let us visit 
them in their sylvan habitations, and spend the 
live-long day in the observation of that nature 
which is so beautiful.” 

“ My dear Tom,” said I, “ delightful as the 
woodlands are, this is not the morning for resort¬ 
ing to them: 1 am going a farther distance, and 
for a different purpose ; and when I mention it 
to you, perhaps you will accompany me.” 

“ Whither are you going, and what is your 
purpose?” said Tom. 

“ 1 am going,” I replied, “ to the parish 

church at B-, where there is this day to be 

solemnized the emblematical resemblance of the 
death of Christ, and of all that he did and suf¬ 
fered to restore fallen man to the grace and 
favour of Almighty God, and to a life of happi¬ 
ness exempt from pain, sorrow, and death.” 

“ Who is Christ f " asked Tom, with the same 
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single-heartedness with which ho and I wen 
accustomed to question each other when cithei 
the one or the other was run aground on the sub¬ 
jects of our humble but heartfelt contemplations 

“ I cannot tell you at a w'ord, Tom,” said I 
“ but come along with me, and perhaps you max 
learn ; you and 1, you know, like better to teacl 
ourselves than to be taught.” 

Ho instantly agreed; and we went on our 
way talking upon such subjects as might be sup¬ 
posed to be most interesting to youths of our 
age—youths, I may add, with little knowledge, 
but with no guile. 

Here I must candidly confess that, though I 
lmd been brought up strictly in what is called a 
religious manner, the love of religion was not iny 
only motive for going to this distant* sacrament. 
There were many charms by the way. It led 
over the top of a lull, where a large stone cross 
marked the spot where, in times of old, the 
general of an invading army had fallen, after the 
total rout of his troops on the plain below. The 
summit of this hill commanded an extensive view 
of a country quite new to those on the other 
side, exceedingly rich and beautiful, and now 
covered with luxuriant fields of wheat, and per¬ 
fumed with beans in full blossom. This made 
our journey feel shorter than it was in reality , 
mid though we spake but little we saw much. 
The rich green plain was margined by a sandy 
be.ieli, along winch the waxes rolled 111 a small 
line of silveiy loam. In the offing, a reef of 
rocks, which had been fatal hi many n maiiner, 
showed their crests by a covering of the same 
colour, and beyond them the sea appealed 
boundless, and its waters 1 educed to perfect tran¬ 
quillity. There wore thus the emblems of wealth, 
and danger, and immortality before us. I 
have often reflected on them since ; but I be¬ 
lieve, at the time, I was more occupied with the 
simple gratification of the senses. 

We reached the church village in time to rest 
ourselves before the service of the day com¬ 
menced, and also to look aioiuul us. The scliuol- 
inusti r’s garden was full of beautiful flowers ; 
and lie and his family, as we could hear by the 
sound of sacred music, were preparing by worship 
in the family, for the more solemn rites of the 
church. The church was a very humble and old 
fashioned structure, (1 have always admired old 
churches; for they tell at once that the people 
have been Christian for many generations). It 
stood on a rising ground, with the simple me¬ 
morials of the dead on the green sward around 
it. Below there was a little dell with a small 
stream of clear water; and beyond this there rose 
a soft grassy bank, forming a curve, with its 
t middle bent from the point at which the 
'church stood. In the dell, close by the hank 
of the stream, there was placed that temporary 
sort of covered pulpit which, in that part 
of the country, is called " the tent,” the opening 
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of the tent being toward the middle of the hank, 
and almost equally distant from every part of its 
circumference. The object of placing the tent 
here, was to make up for the smallness of the 
church, which was quite inadequate to accom¬ 
modate the crowds which collected there on 
those solemn occasions. Psalms, prayers, and 
sermons were alternately kept up in it during the 
morning service, while the more solemn rites 
were performing in the church; and in the 
evening, when the service became like that of an 
ordinary Sabbath, the whole assembled together 
in this rustic temple. 

On these occasions the gallery of the parish 

church of B- was set apart for those who 

were yet too young for sitting down at the com¬ 
munion table m fellowship with the church ; but 
who were understood to be preparing themselves 
for arriving in due tiinq at that sacred honour ; 
au honour winch there and then was accounted 
a principal epoch in the life of the party. We 
of course took our station there ; and as there 
was no distinction of pews on the sacrament 
Sabbath, and we were early, we took our seats in 
the fault of the gallery. When the little bell 
began to tinkle, the people moved slowly and 
Mlciitly into tin* church, till every part of it was 
full. The aged, the infirm, and some of the 
leading people of the parish occupied the cotn- 
uinion table, which extended along the middle 
of the church, with the pulpit against the south 
wall opposite the middle of it, where, however, 
i division was left by which a passage could 
■iisily be obtained from the one side to the other. 
The symbolic bread and wine, covered up with 
ivhito cloths, were placed at each side of this 
jpeniug ; and some of those ministers who were 
o assist m the service of the day, and <ilso the 
•Idcrs of the congregation, were seated close 

>y- 

After all had been seated in due order, Dr. S., 
.lie parish minister, made Ins appearance in the 
llpit. and the sweetness of the day, the still- 
•ss of the scene, and the expression of anticipa- 
.ion and hope upon most countenances, rendered 
■ven the still life of it impressive, and showed 
learly how necessary a sober deportment is, fur 
irepanng the miiul for religious rites. The doc- 
ur, after a little pause, rose, and with a suitable 
(reparation read the psalm with which the ser- 
ico of the day was to begin:— 

“ Wo ’ll go into Ins tiiliernacloa, 

Anri at lua footstool bow 
Ante, O 1 iorrl, into thy rest. 

The ark ot thy strength and thou. 

“ 0 let thy priests ho clothed, Lord, 

With tiutli nnd righteousness; 

So shall all those that do thee fear, 

Shout loud for joy fulness.” 

These are not the whole, but only a specimen ; 
nd Dr. S. bad a method in reading the sacred 
fries of his church which was peculiarly expres- 
• m2 
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rive ; and the earnestness with which he enun¬ 
ciated the second of these stanzas, turned it to a 
fervent prayer for Divine grace to strengthen him 
and his assistants for the performing aright of their 
duty to God and God’s people. 

I saw that Tom Allan's attention was fixed at 
the outset; for he did not once move his eye off 
the doctor all the time that the latter was reading 
the psalm. The psalm was taken up by the 
whole congregation. The tune was “ Martyrs,” 
wild and wailing in its melody, like the voices 
of the persecuted remnant crying to their God 
from the fastnesses of the mountains when the 
sword of the oppressor was gleaming on the 
plains. I felt it, perhaps, in a peculiar manner, 
because my father had previously told me that 
we too had witnessed for the Zion of our God in 
the day of her greatest tribulation, when the 
Lord saw meet to try them according to his 
word, as declared by the prophet Zccliariah, in 
the last verse of his thirteenth chapter, “ I will 
bring the third part through the fire, and will 
refine them as silver is refined ; and try them as 
gold is tried; they shall call on my name, and I 
will hear them : I will say. It is my people : and 
they shall say. The Lord is my God.” 

If Tom Allan had not had much experience 
in psalmody, he had an car and a voice for 
music ; and before the psalm was half concluded 
I could hear him taking the lead in that part of 
the gallery where we sat, and singing with a 
fervent enthusiasm which I have not often ob¬ 
served. Indeed, he entered at once into the 
service with a degree of earnestness which I cer¬ 
tainly did not feel, though 1 had frequently been 
present at such scenes. ' 


The prayer which followed in the order of 
the service, was highly appropriate in the sense 
and fervent in the expression. It began with 
a deep confession of the general depravity of 
human nature, and of the particular depravity of 
every individual in the sight of a God “ glorious 
in holiness,” whatever that individual might 
appear in the sight of men. Having set before the 
assembled people this their true natural condition, 
it directed their thankfulness to the Almighty for 
every blessing and enjoyment, and more espe¬ 
cially for salvation through the sufferings and 
death of Jesus Christ, and for the privilege of 
serving God in his own temple, according to the 
ordinances of his holy word. The supplications 
for pardon and guidance were so framed as to 
meet the p&rticular cases of all present; oml the 
doctor was peculiarly earnest in imploring Divine 
grace to strengthen him and his fellow-labourers, 
so that they might be useful to man, and ap¬ 
proved in the bight of God, not only during that 
solemn day, but during all the days of the years 
of their sojourn upon earth. It is not the custom 
of the church to winch Dr. S. belonged to give 
audible responses; but there were responsive 
sighs from sonic parts of the congregation ; and 
the deep attention of the whole might be re¬ 
garded as one general response to the entire 
prayer. My companion seemed equally attracted 
by this ns by the psalm, if not more so , and 1 
am sure lh.it he was more instructed, for theie 
embodied in the prayer a hnef but dear 
abstract of the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, 
—a short answer as it were to Tom Allan’s 
question, “ Who is Christ '( 


THE CHASSEUR ANTS. 

(From Mrs. CamiichacTs u Domestic Mannets and Society in the West Indies.") 


One moming my attention was arrested at 
Laurel Hill, (Trinidad,) by a number of black¬ 
birds whose appearance was foreign to me ; they 
were smaller but not unlike an English crow, and 
were perched on a calabash tree near the kitchen. 
1 asked 1)., who at that moment came up from the 
garden, what could be the cause of the appear¬ 
ance of so many of those blackbirds. She said, 
“ Misses, dein be a sign of the blessing of God; 
dey are not the blessing, but only de sign, as we 
say, of God’s blessing. Misses, you’ll see ufore 
noon time, how de ants will come and clear de 
houses.” At this moment I was called to break¬ 
fast, and thinking it was some superstitious idea of 
D.’s I paid no further attention to it In about two 
hours after this, I observed an uncommon number 
of chasseur ants crawling about the floor of the 
room ; my children were annoyed by them, and 
seated themselves on a table, where their legs did 
not communicate with the floor. 


They did not crawl upon my person, but I was 
now surrounded by them. Shortly after this the 
walls of the room became covered by them, and 
next they begun to take possession of the tables 
and chairs. 1 next thought it necessary to take 
refuge in an adjoining room, separated only by a 
few ascending steps from the one we occupied; 
and this was not accomplished without great care 
and generalship; for had we trodden upon one, 
we should have been summarily punished. There 
were several ants on the steps of the stair, but 
they were not near so numerous os in the room 
we had left, but the upper room presented a sin¬ 
gular spectacle ; for not only were the floor and 
walls covered like the other room, but the roof 
was covered also. 

The open rafters of a West India house at all 
times afford shelter to a numerous tribe of insects, 
more particular the cockroach ; but now their 
destruction was inevitable. The chasseur-ants. 
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as If trained to battle, ascended in regular thick 
files to the rafters, and threw down the cock¬ 
roaches to their comrades on the floor, who as re¬ 
gularly inarched off with the dead bodies of the 
cockroaches, dragging them away by their united 
efforts with amazing rapidity. Either the cock¬ 
roaches were stung to death on the rafters, or else 
the full killed them. The ants never stopped to 
devour their prey, but conveyed all to their store¬ 
house. The windward windows of the room were 
glass, and a battle now ensued between the ants 
and jack-spaniards, hotly pursued on the panes of 
glass. The jack-spaniard may be called the wasp 
of the West Indies; it is twice as large as a 
British wasp, and its sting is in proportion more 
painful. It builds its nest in trees and old houses, 
and sometimes in the rafters of a room. The 
jack-spaniards were not quite such easy prey, for 
they used their wings, which not one cockroach 
had attempted. Two jack-spaniards, hotly pursued 
on the window, alighted on the diess of one of 
my children. I entreated her to sit still, and re¬ 
main quiet. In an almost ineoneehable short 
space of time, a party of ants crawled upon her 
frock, surrounded, covered the two jack-spaniards, 
and crawled down again to the floor, dragging off 
their prey, and doing the child no harm. From 
this room I went to the adjoining bed-chamber and 
dressing-room, and found them equally in posses¬ 
sion of the chasseurs. I opened a huge military 
chest of linens, which had been much infested ; 
for 1 was determined to take every udumtage of 
such able hunters ; I found the ants already in¬ 
side; I supposed they must have got in at some 
opening at the hinges. I pulled out the linens on 
tlie floor, and with them hundreds of cockroaches, 
not one of which escaped. 

We now left the house, and went to the cham¬ 
bers, built at a little distance ; but these all were 
hi the same state. I next proceeded to open a 
stoic-room at the other end of the house, for a 
place of retreat, but to get the key I had to re¬ 
turn to the under room, where the battle was 


now hotter tnanfever; the ants had commenced 
an attack upon the rats and mice, and, strange as 
it may appear, they were no match for their ap¬ 
parently insignificant foes. They surrounded 
them as they had the insect tribe, covered them 
over, and dragged them off with a celerity and 
union of strength, that no one who has not watch¬ 
ed such a scene can comprehend. 1 did not see 
one rat or mouse escape, and I am sure 1 saw 
a score carried off during a very short period. 

Wc next tried the kitchen—for the store-room 
and boy’s pantry were already occupied—but the 
kitchen was equally the field of battle, between 
rats, mice, cockroaches, and ants killing them. 
A huckster negro came up selling cakes, and 
seeing the uproar, and the family and servants 
standing out in the sun, he said—“ Ah, Misses, 
you have got the blessing of God to-day, and a 
great blessing it be to get such a cleaning." I think 
it was about ten when 4 first observed tlie ants, 
and about twelve the battle was formidable; soon 
after one o’clock the great strife commenced with 
the ruts and mice ; and about three the houses 
were cleared. In a quarter of an hour more the 
ants began to decamp, and soon not one was to 
be seen within doors, but tlie grass round the 
house was full of them; and they seemed now 
'feasting on the remnant of their prey, which had 
been left on the road to their nests; and so the 
feasting continued till about four o’clock, when 
the blackbiids, who had never been long absent 
from the calabash and pois deux trees m the 
neighbourhood, darted down among them, and de¬ 
stroyed by millions those who were too sluggish 
to make good their letreat. By five o’clock the 
whole was over; before sun-down the negro 
houses were cleared in the same way ; and they 
told me they had seen the blackbirds Covering 
about the almond trees as early as seven in the 
morning. I never saw these blackbirds before or 
since, and the negroes assured me that they never 
were seen but at such times. 


A LION. 

(From CampbclVs “Lettersfrom Algiers”) 


Oca neighbourhood has been occasionally j 
visited by a personage still more consequential 
than the eagle; namely, the king of the quad¬ 
ruped creation. I had not the honour of seeing 
his majesty while alive during his last royal 
progress, but enjoyed the safer gratification of 
hearing his voice at a distance. This was yes¬ 
terday evening, whilst I was strolling alone, 
about a quarter of a mile from the walls of Oran; 
there was no mistaking the lion’s roar, though 1 
had never heard it before but in a menagerie. 
At first the sound conspired with the savage 
giandcur of the scene, and the prospect of the 
long innavigable lakes, to yield me a romantic 
pleasure. Come, thought 1, this is pleasantly 


romantic, that 1 have heard the Lybian lion roar 
in liis native freedom ; and as his voice, though 
I could not be sure from what quarter it came, 
betokeued him to be far off, I stood enjoying 
my thoughts for a minute as quietly as if I had 
been reading Longinus. But rapt as I was in 
the sublime, it occurred to me, that how distant 
soever his majesty might be, it would be better 
for me to get into town, than run the millionth 
part of a chance of being ushered by surprise 
into the royal presence : so I turned homewards. 
Presently I came up with two little French sol¬ 
diers, who were vesting on the mad side with 
their muskets beside them. “ Gentlemen,” l 
said, “ have you heard that lion’s rojr?” “ Oh 
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yes * they answered, as if they had divined my 
thoughts ; “ heard it! he is very near us. You 
must not think of going alone into town ; we 
were on our way to the block-house, but, for the 
sake of seeing you safe into town, wo will ac¬ 
company you os far as the gate.” u Thank you,” 

I replied ; “ but I apprehend no danger, and I 
cannot think of giving you so much trouble." 

« Pooh I trouble, sir, don’t mention that; we 
must go with you.” In short, they were staunch 
hounds, who, having scented a job, would not 
give it up, so it was in vain for me to decline 
their protection. They loaded, or pretended to 
load, their muskets with ball, and vowed to shed 
the last drop of their blood in my defence. Much, 
to be sure, the lion would have cored for us all 
three 1 In safety we reached Oran. Near its 
gate stands an inviting cabaret, and thither my 
brave protectors threw significant looks. ** Gen¬ 
tlemen,” I said, taking a*franc out of my pocket, 

•* I would give you this bit of acknowledgment 
for your intrepid convoy, but I must not; for 
you will lay it out in two litres of brandy, 
(brandy is sold for ten sous a quart,) which will 
make you drunk and throw you into a fever.” 
They looked very sulky t " But if you will treat 
yourselves to wine, it is at your service.” “ Eh 
him , done," they responded ; “ du vtn , du vin* 
We entered the cabaret, and I give you my 
word that the landlord brought them five bottles 
of not unpalatable red wine, brewed, I believe, 
from the native grape, for tenpencc. Of course » 
what vintage can be expected for twopence a 
bottle? but I tasted it, and really this boisson, 
wholly unlike the alum and logwood-dye liquor 
sold for wine at Algiers, was tolerable, and I 


warrant you my defenders got as brave as lions 
before they finished it. 

I conjecture that when his leonic majesty 
roared, it was in indignation at some destructive 
radical natives who were pursuing him, for ho 
was killed a few miles from Oran that Bame 
evening ; he had killed one camel for his break¬ 
fast in the morning, and I have no doubt if he 
had met with me he would have dined off an¬ 
other. A highland laird once said when he 
heard it read to him that Job had six thousand 
camels, “ Och! he had too much to do with the 
camels, you will see that Shob will come to no 
good.” In like manner the lion paid dear for his 
meal on my namesake ; the owner went out with 
Borne good marksmen, and next morning I saw 
the royal corpse in the possession of Gen. Trezcl, 
who had bought it, skin and all, for forty francs. 
Provoking this! had it been offered to me I 
would have given one hundred for it. The body 
measured seven English feet without the tail. 
All the savans in natural history have agreed 
that it could not be more than three years old, 
being lanky, and as maneless as a lioness, though 
if he had lived lie would have been a swing¬ 
ing fellow. His tongue was ate at General 
Trezel’s tabic, and tasted, I am told, like that of 
an ox. 

It was curious to contrast the youthfulness of 
this creature with the terror he had spread j the 
evening that his roar was heard, travellers were 
seen coming baek to town on the roads in all 
directions, and the hyenas and jackals, who 
raise their psalmody far and near, omitted their 
vespers that night, and were as inum as death 
the two following evenings. 


HUNKER, THE MAN-SLAYER. 
(From Walsh's “ Constantinople .”) 


As I am now about to introduce you per¬ 
sonally to Hunker “ The Man-slayer,” of whom 
you entertuin bo fearful an idea, and with Buch 
good reason, you would like to know something 
of his previous history. Mahmood II. is the 
son of Abdul Ilarned Khan. He was bom in 
the year 1788, and is at present the only sur¬ 
vivor of fifteen male children ; of the females no 
account is taken, but it Is said he had an equal 
number of sisters. His mother was of French 
extraction, and was enabled to imbue his mind 
with more intelligence than is usually found in a 
Seraglio; but either she had forgotten the lan¬ 
guage of her ancestors, or did not wish to instruct 
him in it, for though early acquainted with Persian 
and Arabic, as well as Turkish, he knows nothing 
of French or any other European tongue. He 
was a mere infant at his father’s death ; and his 
cousin Selim, as the oldest surviving male heir, 
was called to the throne according to the law of 
Turkish succession. This amiable man attempted 


to introduce many improvements into the Turkish 
state ; and, among the rest, to create a new 
force, called Nizam Gedditc, disciplined after the 
European system of tactics. This gave rise to 
Beenes of violence and bloodshed, that for some 
time distracted the Turkish empire, caused the 
death of many thousand persons, and ultimately 
the dethronement of the enlightened but feeble 
sovereign, who had attempted to effect more 
than he had energy to accomplish. 

Mustapha IV. was called by the victorious 
Janissaries to supply his place. He was cousin 
to Selim, and brother to Mahmood. He was a 
man of cruel, but frivolous character ; and the 
troubles of the former reign were renewed with 
more violence than before. One of those rude 
and illiterate, but bold and energetic characters 
which constantly gain the ascendency when per¬ 
sonal merit alone is the passport to influence and 
distinction, now appeared among the Turks. His 
name was Mustapha; he had been a Bairactar, 
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or stnndurd-bearer, but was raised to the rank of 
Pasha ; and as the Turks delight to retain the 
name of any humble occupation from which they 
have raised themselves to distinction, he was slill 
called the Bairactar, and known only by that 
name, though enjoying the highest rank in the 
Turkish state. This rough man was passionately 
attached to the mild Selim; so he collected an 
army of forty thousand men, and marched to 
Constantinople. He encamped on the large plain 
of Daud Pasha, near the city, and waited to take 
advantage of events. Selim, thoygh deposed, 
wns yet alive in the Seraglio, and the Bairactar’s 
object was to liberate him first and then reinstate 
liim. 

It was the custom of Mustapha constantly to 
engage in some amusement—sailing or fishing 
on the Bosphorus, or hunting on its shores. He 
proceeded for this latter purpose to the forests of 
Belgrade ; and the Bairactar determined to take 
advantage of his absence. He hastened with a 
strong body of troops to the Seraglio, and hoped 
to enter without opposition ; but an alarm was 
spread, and he found the entrance closed, and all 
the pages and inmates armed for a determined 
resistance. He thundered at the gates, and de¬ 
manded, iu his fierce energetic tone, that Selim 
should be restored to liberty, and as no reply was 
made, he proceeded to force them. At this 
critical moment, Mustapha, who was apprized of 
what was attempted, landed from the Bospho¬ 
rus, and entered the gardens of the Seraglio at 
one side, while the revolutionists were getting 111 
at the other. Seeing the state of things, he gave 
his directions on the emergency of the occasion. 
Some eunuchs instantly sought out Selim, and 
they found him in an inteiior apartment in 
prayer, as v as lus daily custom at the hour of 
the Namaz. In that position they threw thcin- 
sehes upon him. He made a vigorous defence, 
and for some time struggled powerfully with lus 
assassins , but one of them twining himself about 
his knees, and seizing him in such a way as to 
give him exquisite pain, he was rendered power¬ 
less, and sunk under the agony: in that state he 
was strangled as he lay on the ground. The 
gates were then thrown open, and, by the direc¬ 
tion uf Mustapha, the body was brought out to 
the Bairactar, who was informed that he was the 
person he demanded. The rough soldier threw 
himself on the remains of his gentle master, and 
wept bitterly. 

Meantime the eunuchs proceeded to the apart¬ 
ment of Mahmood, to execute upon him a similar 
death; but he was no where to be found. It 
appeared that a slave, much attached to his per¬ 
son, had hurried him off on the first attempt to 
burst open the gates, and had concealed him 
in the furnace of a bath. From hence he was 
taken by the party of the Bairactar, who, having 
deposed his brother Mustapha, in their indigna¬ 
tion at the fate of their favourite, placed Mah- 


mood on the throne on the same day, 28th of 
July, 1808. TTie deposed monarch disappeared; 
and it is said the first act of liis brother on hi 8 
elevation was to have him strangled. This fra¬ 
tricide, so common in Turkish history, is deemed 
so necessary a policy, that the people annex no 
moral turpitude to such murders in the Seraglio. 
The first act of his great ancestor, Mahomet II., 
on his elevation to the throne, was to strangle or 
smother all his younger brothers. There were 
other murders, however, said to be committed at 
the time, which, though they are not without 
precedent, arc in their own nature so repugnant 
to the feelings of humanity, that I am unwilling 
to detail things which you and others will reject 
as altogether incredible. The transactions of a 
Seraglio are so involved in obscurity, and the 
waste of human life so common, that events 
which pass there are often unknown or unnoticed 
by the Turks themselves, and only transpire 
through the more active curiosity of the Franks. 

It is deemed an act of high criminality for the 
son or brother of a deceased or deposed Sultan 
even to look upon the females of the harem of 
the man he succeeds; they arc therefore always 
removed to another residence. There is a second 
Seraglio, called Eski Serai, or Old Palace, built 
by Mahomet II. for this purpose. It occupies 
an area of about one mile in circumference, in 
the middle of the city, and is surrounded by a 
high wall. To this enclosure all the females of 
a former Sultan are sent, with the Sultanas who 
have had children, and there generally arc about 
one thousand women of this description residing 
there. There are funds allotted for their sup¬ 
port, and the gates are carefully guarded by 
eunuchs, whom I have seen with drawn sabres, 
when the door has accidentally opened as I 
passed by. • 

On the death of Mustapha, this harem was to 
be removed to make way for that of his brother. 
The time for such a thing is usually very early 
iu the day, that females may pass through the 
streets when no one is abroad. Before grey dawn 
one morning they were all prepared, and issued 
from the garden-gate of the Seraglio on the 
water. Here they were received on bqprd a 
number of large caiques in waiting ; and, instead 
of proceeding to the Eski Send, they were rowed 
across towards the Prince’s Islands, just opposite, 
in the Sea of Marmora, about thirteen or fourteen 
miles distant. They were then thrown into the 
sea. The greater number submitted to their in¬ 
evitable destiny without a struggle—were pas-* 
sivcly placed in what was called their canvass 
coffins, and committed silently to the deep ; a 
few, however, frantic with terror, made a strong 
resistance, and their shrieks, at that still and 
early hour in the morning, were distinctly heard 
on the islands. I could not learn exactly how 
many were sacrificed, and I have heard several 
different accounts, which varied both in the cir- 
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cumstunces and the /lumber of persons, but it was 
generally reported that the young Sultan had 
thus disposed of the whole or the greater part of 
his predecessor’s female establishment, to the 
frightful amount of two or three hundred per¬ 
sons. You will naturally ask what possible cause 
there could be for this gratuitous waste of human 
lives, so harmless, and so little to be feared. The 
mysteries of the harem never transpire; but it 
was understood that they were charged with 
having been accessory to the death of Selim. 
They were the only persons present with the 
eunuchs who perpetrated the murder ; and it 
was assumed as a proof of their guilt that they 
did not prevent it. The real cause of their death, 
however, was supposed to be, that some of them 
were pregnant; and the whole were cut off, that 
no possible chance might be left for the existence 
of a child of the brother of the reigning sove¬ 
reign. In the three revolutions which took place 
at that time in eighteen months, two Sultans and 
about thirty thousand men were destroyed in the 
city ; the death of two or three hundred women 
in such a scene of carnage was a thing too trifling 
and contemptible for a Turk to waste a thought 
on. 

Immediately after ascending the throne, Mall- 
mood gave proofs of that energy which lias since 
distinguished jiim. The Russian war had been 
carried on with but feeble effort. The armies of 
the Emperor had driven the Turks before them 
out of the provinces, and followed them across 
the Danube, and the Grand Vizir was compelled 
to retreat beyond the Balcan, and take up a 
position at Adrianople,leaving nothing to obstruct 
the march of the enemy on the capital, but a 
garrison in Shumla and the Balcan mountains, 
which they were preparing to pass. At tins 
critical moment the young Sultan erected the 
standard of Mahomet, at Daud Pasha, and issued 
a huttu shenf, that all Musselmen should lolly 
round it. The spirit of the monarch seemed 
infused into the people. Two hundred thousand 
men were suddenly raised, a new Vizir was 
appointed, who partook of his master’s energies, 
and the Russians, instead of passing the Baleun 
as was expected, were compelled to recross the 
Danube, and the peace of 1812 put an end to 
hostilities. Since that time the Turkish empire 
remained in a state of tranquillity, till the Greek 
insurrection burst out, and again called forth the 
terrible energies of the sovereign, 

The character he has acquired is that of a man 
of extraordinary activity of mind, and uncom¬ 
promising severity of temper. Ho is represented 
by Andreossi, who know him well, as a person of 
uncommon talents, and who, though lie appoints 
nominal ministers, actually governs by himself, 
and such is his sagacity and sources of informa¬ 
tion, thnt he knows what is going oil belter than 
any man in his empire, and is always able to antici¬ 
pate his Vizir’s reports. It is well known that 


he goes about the streets at night in disguise, 
like Haroun Alraschid, entering coffee-houses, 
mixing with all ranks, and hearing their opinions. 
People have assured me that they have recog¬ 
nised him on these occasions, but dared no* in¬ 
timate the slightest notice of it. His situation 
gives him a certain sense of security which few 
of his predecessors had. He is the last existing 
descendant of Mahomet fit to govern. He has 
two surviving sons, one about the age of six, and 
the other an infant; and liis enemies report that 
it is his horrible intention to destroy them when¬ 
ever they arSve at the age fit to govern, in order 
to secure the throne to himself as long as he 
lives. 

Notwithstanding this, he has shown, on occa¬ 
sions of his son’s illness, considerable anxiety. 
The boy was once afflicted with the jaundice, 
and a Frunk physician, on whose skill his father 
had more reliance than on the hakims of the 
country, was called in to see him. He told me 
he found the young patient in an apartment 
lined with yellow silk, which cast such a glare 
that the discolouration of the boy’s skin could 
not be noticed. The attendants informed him 
it was done in order to conceal the effects of 
the disease from his anxious father. He is not 
a man of cruel disposition in his own family. 
On the contrary, he has several daughters by 
different mothers, to whom he is affectionately 
attached; and his ordinary intercourse in private 
life is urbane and affable. His knowledge of the 
Oriental languages is considerable. He writes 
Persian and Arabic with elegance and purity, 
and all his hatta slierifs are his own composition, 
and distinguished by their terseness and pre¬ 
cision. 

The Sultan affects a high regard for decorum 
and public morals. Every day firmans are issued 
and cried about the streets against indecoious 
actions. I have heard one man denounce the 
shortness of women’s petticoats, as exposing too 
much of their legs, though I never saw one whose 
garments did not nearly trail on the ground , 
another the practice of females looking out at 
windows. There is a kind of close balcony in 
Oriental houses, called Shanassie, which gene¬ 
rally looks up and down a street, and a figure is 
sometimes seen indistinctly through the dense 
lattice-work; but even this indulgence be strictly 
prohibited. On some more serious occasions, 
however, ho gives fearful indications of his anger. 
There was a coffee-house at one of the gates of 
Galata, which commanded a fine view of the 
Bosphorus, and here Turks of respectable rank 
used to resort. One day the son of an Arme¬ 
nian merchant was proceeding to his father’s 
oflice in Galata, and as he passed by was invited 
in by the Turks, who gave him some sweetmeats, 
hilt treated him in such a way before be depaited, 
timt the boy complained to his father, who im¬ 
mediately proceeded to the Seraglio, and laid his 
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complaint before Lie Sultan. His anger blazed 
out with great fury; he sent over some cliou- 
ashes on the instant, who found the Turks still 
in the coffee-house. They were strangled on 
the spot, and the house pulled down over them, 


as if to hide thgm in the ruins. I had often 
occasion to pass this, which wus not suffered lor 
some time to be rebuilt, and the janissary who 
accompanied me always pointed out the ruuia, 
and told me the story. 


IS MAN A MERE ANIMAL? 

SECOND AETICLE. 


We have already put this question, in the 
second number of the Miscellany, at page 20 ; 
hut it is a very important question, and one 
which requires to be put again and again, before 
the answer to it can be rightly and fully under¬ 
stood. 

It is desirable, nay, we may say it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary, to reiterate the grounds of the 
importance of this question, and the reasons why 
men aie apt to have doubt, and even fall into 
very serious errors, respecting it; because, when 
these are fully understood, and duly borne in 
mind, the truth is more than half established. 

First, then, as to the importance of the ques¬ 
tion • It is the grand question of immortality, 
whether the whole of man moulders m the dust, 
and the whole substance of winch he is composed 
is delivered up to the store of dead matter, in 
the same manner as the body of a plant, or of 
one of the irrational animals; or whether there 
is in man an immortal pait, over which death, 
in the material sense of the word, has no power; 
but which shall live, and know, and enjoy, through 
age*, of eternal duration. If the answer is taken 
in the first of these terms, it instantly lays the 
axe to the root of all religion, all moral principle 
mid responsibility—every thing, in short, that is 
amiable or valuable in man—and throws him upon 
the gratification of his mere bodily appetites, as 
Ins only portion and his only lvope ; in homely 
hut appropriate phrase, it makes him a beast, 
and the most imperfect, consequently the most 
wretched, of all beasts,—the blot of creation, aud 
not the beauty. 

It goes further than this ; for if man is a mere 
animal, then creation is imperfect, aud cannot bo 
the work of a being of infinite wisdom and good¬ 
ness. if the premises heu* are admitted, the 
conclusion is irresistible. If it be true that man 
is a mere animal,—that “ there is no God ” is 
also absolutely and necessaiily true. The sys¬ 
tem of nature would not harmonize with nn all¬ 
perfect God ; and an imperfect God is no God 
at all. This is the importance of the question, 
aud it needs no amplification—cannot be am¬ 
plified. 

Secondly, as to the difficulty. The doctrine 
of immortality is not a discovery which the im- 
aitlotl powers of man cun perfect: it is a doctrine 
of revelation, and could not hnve been known by I 
any other means. “ Life and immortality are | 


brought to light by the Gospel,” and by the Gos¬ 
pel alone. Some of the ancient philosophers 
had dreams upon the subject; but these were 
mere “ longings after immortality,” and not the 
established belief of its truth. When wc anulyzc 
them, we find that they rather tend to show that 
the caricatures of human nature which compose 
tiie Pantheon are not gods, than give any inform¬ 
ation as to the nature of.the true God. 

Even the volume of inspiration in the time of 
the Jews, and up to the coming and ministry of 
Christ, did not afford the elements of a well- 
grounded belief in the immortality of the soul. 
There were the prophecies, no doubt; but these 
were incomplete without the fulfilment. It is 
the knowledge of God as the Creator, the Go¬ 
vernor, and the Saviour, which is the key, and 
the only key, to the grand doctrine of immor¬ 
tality. Cut God, under the law, declared him¬ 
self as the God of the law', not as the God of 
grace, which last perfects the character to our 
comprehension; and therefore none hut an in¬ 
spired man could have a proper knowledge of 
God under the law', and even he only in the 
moments of his inspiration. 

Under the Jewish dispensation, indeed, the 
conclusion to which a philosophical mind must 
have come, is not very different from tTiat to 
which the denying of the immortality of the soul 
so clearly and so necessarily leads; and it could 
not be different, as the element which gives us 
the perfect view of the character of God was 
equally wanting. The Jews were tukon under 
God’s especial protection, laws were promulgated, 
and inspired men were called foith to instruct, 
and lead, and guide them. But, notwithstanding 
this, they were in a state of almost continual re¬ 
bellion against God; and, in defiance of all that 
was done for them, they were constantly falling 
into the most gross and debasing idolatries. 

This could not he the government of an all¬ 
wise and all-powerful being; for men, in their 
own strength, could break from under it. The 
revelation to the Jews was that of some of the 
attributes, namely, those attributes with which 
man would have to deal if there were no Saviour; 
but it was not the revelation of a perfect God. 
Man was Ihtis still an anomaly, aud the only 
diffeioiieo appears to be, tliat, in considering nun 
as a mere animal, lie is a physical anomaly; and 
m considering him as the children of Israel were, 
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under the legal dispensation* he was a inoral 
anomaly. This shifting from physical to moral 
does not, however, in the least tend to remove 
the anomaly, or to bar the conclusion to which 
that anomaly leads. If proof of this were wanted, 
we have it abundantly in the history of the Jews, 
us recorded in the sacred volume. Inspired men, 
in their inspired moments, may, as we have said, 
have had prophetic glimpses of the true God ; 
but the Jews, as a nation, could not possibly 
have had this knowledge, for had they known 
the true God as such, they could not so habitu¬ 
ally have departed from him, to serve the idols 
of the nations around them. The whole of the 
legal dispensation is one unbroken demonstration 
that, “ by the deeds of the law, there shall no 
flesh be justified " in the sight of God; and of 
man’s " being justified freely by his grace, through 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus.” 

But there are difficulties in the proper under¬ 
standing of this momentous question of immor¬ 
tality, even under the Gospel dispensation. Those 
who are born in a Christian country, though they 
are bom with high privileges, are no more born 
to Christianity as a heritage, than if they were 
horn in the darkest night of idolatry. Not only 
this; for, upon the most charitable judgment 
that we can form, many of them grow up, and 
acquire natural, and practical, and social know¬ 
ledge, and accumulate wealth, and arc esteemed 
in their day, and yet pass through life, and go 
down to their graves, in utter ignorance of all 
the doctrines of Christianity ; nay, it is probable, 
certain, that some such are regular attendants 
upon the ordinances of that church to which they 
attach themselves, and yet one ray of the light 
which shines from Heaven has never fallen upon 
their understandings. 

Thfe study of nature has been mightily im¬ 
proved since Christianity has been made to bear 
upon it; but still, notwithstanding all its im¬ 
provements, it never will, and never can, become 
Christianity. The conclusions to which it leads 
will necessarily harmonize more and more with 
the doctrines of Christianity, as they approximate 
nearer and nearer to the truth ; but as the one 
is material and the other spiritual, they never can 
become convertible, and mankind will never be 
able to arrive at the knowledge of “ eternal life ” 
without the aid of the Gospel. 

This is, in fact, the great difficulty which 
besets the question. Physical man, organized 
in a peculiar manner, possessing organs of sense 
and senses, and being bom and dying like the 
other animals, is man, as presented to the senses in 
ordinary observation ; and in so far as this obser¬ 
vation and the conclusions to which it leads are 
concerned, there really is no more. Then, 
when we look round and compare man with the 
other productions of nature, we find that there is 
a definite place and office for each and ull of the 
others, but that there is really none for him. 


Tliere is not another living animal of which we 
cannot point out the proper place in wild nature; 
and by a careful induction of particulars, we can 
form very shrewd guesses at the proper localities 
of those extinct races of which the remains are 
found in the earth, even though these remains 
should amount only to a bone or two; but we 
cannot lay our finger upon any one spot in the 
map and say, “ Here is the proper locality of 
man,” in which he could live in a state of nature, 
without the smallest assistance of art. 

It is true, that man gets the art in time, and 
no race has ever been found that had not some 
beginning of it, although this art, even in its 
humblest state, is very different from the action 
of any other animal; yet still there are very 
great differences in the actions of those animals; 
and this occasions a tendency to confound their 
differences with the difference between them and 
man. Besides, the physical operations and re¬ 
sults of tlie arts are all that present themselves 
to the senses ; and as we have said, and as must 
be self-evident to any one who thinks on it, 
there can be no spiritual conclusion drawn from 
physical premises. 

Man is, therefore, at his birth, in the most 
enlightened country, and at the present time, as 
ignorant of the doctrine of immortalitj as he 
could he under any circumstances ; and though 
he climb to the very pinnacle of physical science, 
survey ull the productions of nature, and see all 
the foundations of all the arts, there is nothing 
in them that can in the least assist him on the 
doctrine of his own immortality, though that is 
the doctrine of the most vital and overwhelming 
importance. 

Even if he takes it for granted, the belief which 
is not based on the force of Gospel truth, is there¬ 
fore a tacit belief, which lasts only as long as it is 
not disturbed, then lie cannot grapplu with the 
pnnciples of physical nature without the greutest 
peril, because the apparent fact of man’s being 
an anomalous and imperfect cicature will arise, 
and bring with it the fearful and withering train 
of scepticism to which wc have already alluded. 

What, then, is to be done, in order that man 
may study the works of nature in such a way as 
to confirm bis belief m the immortality of his 
own soul, and in the existence and attributes of 
the true God ? The answer to this is us clear 
as a sunbeam : He must go to the volume of 
inspiration, and inform himself well of the cha¬ 
racter of the Godhead as there set forth. It is 
given by the Great Being himself, and given to 
all mankind, learned or unlearned. Thercfoie 
if he use the means in the proper manner, and 
with the proper supplication for assistance, lie 
cannot fail. He must inform himself of the per¬ 
fection and purity of the Divine law, which admits 
lot of the slightest deviation ; he must take note 
that a finite creature, acting upon the judgment 
of its own limited reason, and the analogy of its 
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own limited and imperfect experience, could not, | 
cannot, in the very nature of things, keep this j 
pure, perfect, and holy law. He is to under¬ 
stand that man erred and fell, not of God’s spe¬ 
cial predestination, but of his own nature, in 
which this kind of fall was involved, just a9 a 
fall of another kind is involved in the very nature 
of a stone or a piece of lead, when it is left with¬ 
out support in the atmosphere. Having fully 
understood this, ho is to turn his attention to 
the utter impossibility of fallen man regaining 
that state from which he has fallen. And this is 
a very clear and obvious matter; for if it is once 
demonstrated that man, in his own strength, 
could not keep the law of God, there needs no 
argument to prove that he could not, and cannot 
do more than keep it. This is that which leads man 


directly to the cross of Christ, to the humbling 
of his natural pride, no doubt, but still not, on 
that account, the less to his advantage. Thi 
utter impossibility of man, in his own strength, 
regaining that state of purity which he was in at 
his first creation, or of keeping it if he could re¬ 
gain it, is one of the most important points in 
this part of the subject. 

When the identity of the God of nature and 
the God of grace is thus fully established, and 
man sees the harmony between the doctrines of 
the Gospel and the condition of nature around 
him, the doctrine of immortality becomes a plain 
and easy doctrine ; but it is one upon which 
contemplation should love to dwell, and there¬ 
fore we shall make it the subject of yet unothcr 
short paper. 


POETICAL REMAINS OF A STUDENT. 

SI LECTION THE SECOND. 


HOPE. 

Thou sccmest as a vesper-star, 

Sweet Hope I to bun whose day is fading, 
And slunest like a beacon far, 

When night the wind-chafed waves is shading 
How sweet such twilight moments are 
When thou art by, when thou art aiding I 
O sink not yet, sweet star I not yet 

Withdraw thy beam, thou beacon-blaze 1 
Full well I ween the sun is set 

That crown'd with light my childhood days; 
And wilt thou vanish, now regret 

Weeps, as she eyes those lingering rnyB ? 


STANZAS. 

Shk drooped as droops the lotus flower 
When summer eves are dim, 

And softly swells from minster-tower 
The holy vesper-hymn. 

Strayed there a wild bee o’er its breast, 

A gale across the stream, 

To sear its fair, transparent vest, 

Or mar its mystic dream ? 

The wild bee wandered not, the gale 
Slept on the dimpling well, 

And none beheld how purely pale 
Those dew-bent clusters fell. 

As henut’fully wan, as meek, 

As silently declining,— 

She diooped, for whom these eyes are weak, 
This woe-worn heart repining. 

No burst of sorrow rent the link 
.Uniting soul with clay ; 

Like lotus flower from river’s brink, 

Her Bemblance passed away. 

THE CAPTIVE. 

Wake not the waters with thine oar, 

My gentle gondolier; 

The whispers of the wave and shore 
Still Unger on my ear. 

Lonely the night, and dark its sleep, 

And few the stars that glow 
Within the mirror of the deep 
That lies outspread below. 


Eut fix the maBt, the sail unfurl, 

My gentle gondolier; 

The wind is soft, the calm waves curl, 

The sentry cannot hear. 

And m this light our little sail 
May well escape his ken ; 

And we shall meet, ere dawning pale, 

Our long-lost countrymen. 

Long years the iron manacle, 

My gentle gondolici, 

Hath woin these limbs in death-damp cell, 
Till they are stiff and sere. 

Yet Uttlc heed 1 strengthleas limb, 

Or think of anguish past, 

So we escape while night is dim, 

And heaven is overcast. 

" Hark 1 ’tis the wakeful sentry's call I '* 
Nay, nay, my gondolier, 

We’re far from castle-moat and wall, 

The sentry cannot hear. • 

'Tis hnt the plunging sea-dog's feat, 

Or wild bird on the cliff; 

And, lo ! the wind is in our sheet, 

More swiftly sails our skiff. 

More swiftly, and more swiftly yet, 

My gentle gondolier; 

The gale is fresh, our sail is set, 

And mom will soon be here. 

O ne’er did hope so ardently 
In human heart expand, 

As mine, to see thee ere I die, 

My own, my own loved land 1 


DIRGE. 

Sweet be thy slumbers, child of woe 1 

At the yew-tree’s foot, by the fountain's flow !- 

May the firstling primrose blow, 

Pallid snow-drop bloom ; 

And the blue-eyed violet grow 
By thy lonely tomb I 

Duly there, at close of day, 

Let woman's tears bedew the clay 1 
There let wren and ruddock stray, 

And dark ivy creep— 

Mixed with fern and mosses grey, 

O’er thy last long sleep! 9 
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REVIEW. 

WORKS OF THE REV. JOHN HARRIS. 


A little more than a year ago Mr. Harris was 
scarcely known beyond the circle of friendship und 
of pastoral duty in the seclusion of Epsom. All nt 
once he bus risen to unprecedented celebrity. The 
annals of our literature scarcely furnish an instance of 
similur success; seldom does merit so soon find its re¬ 
ward, and even the minion of fortune, borne upwards 
by caprice, fashion, or party, whom a breath creates 
and a breath destroys, has never been inflated into a 
bubble in so brief a space of time. 

Great talents are often destined to force their way 
through a host of difficulties ; and in some instances, 
linuble to maintain the unequal conflict, their 
possesBoi has Bunk beneath its pressure. Chilling 
neglect, and peisecution in the fotui of criticism, 
has frequently proved too much for the sensitive 
temperament of conscious genius, and while the 
ueivcs have been shattered, the mind, as to all vigor¬ 
ous and effectual effort, has'been pnrnlyzed. It has 
beer, said, indeed, that the highest intellectual powers 
will create favourable circumstances, or overcome the 
most adverse—and this may be true ; but certain it 
is, that not a few of our most successful writers are 
indebted for the development of their talents, and 
their consequent celebrity, to a happy coincidence of 
circumstances, winch they could not have foreseen, 
and over which they could have had no control. 

ilow long the authors of the “ Rejected Addresses" 
would have remained in obscurity it is impossible to 
imagine, if at last some bibliopolist, more sagacious 
and raoie adventurous than his brcthicn, bad not 
courageously taken the risk of a publication, which 
lie icgai ded as a thing of dubious merit, aud theie- 
fore of uncertain success. 

It was the lot of Mr. Ilniris, in offering his first 

oik to the trade, to encounter n sunilsi inept 
He was unknown, and could piescnt no credentials of 
ins merit. There wcie, it is true, his own modest, un- 
iisHuining manners—lus timidity, dicoding, and yet 
ulmost asking for a icpulse—Ins bulky inanuscupt, 
with its perplexing and not very attractive title—wc 
need not add that these wue not very strong lecom- 
nieiidalions to men who regarded tlie whole simply as 
a matter of pounds, shillings, and pence, and who 
always, and stiungcly enough conclude, that though 
thcic must be a succession of authors, yet that every 
new aspirant is cither a piesnmptuoub churlatan, or a 
mere beggar in disguise. There is something radically 
defective in the system of introducing authors and 
their works to the public ; wlmt it is, and how it is to 
be remedied, we are not prepared to suggest; yet i 

■ persuaded that “ full many a gem of purest ray 
serene,” wrapt up in mystic scroll, is deposited among 
the ill-sorted lumber in that limbo of neglected 
talent*—the desk, of what is called, “ the Roadei,"— 
that is, the booksellers fag, or factotum, as the case 
limy be. 

A great deal of trash is published ; and wc may fairly 
conclude, that much more is considerately withheld. 
Jlut as we are indebted to accident and not to the judg¬ 
ment of our modern Mecienaacs for some of our beat 
and most popular works, wc cannot but fear that 
many equally instructive are kept m abeyance, while 
their authors are wasted with anxiety, or pining under 
that delay of hope which makes the heart sick. Mr. 
Harris found a publisher: his “ Great Teacher” mnth* 
itH appearance, and there were n few who were not 
slow to discover its singular merit; it was however so 
unlike the theological publications of the day in the 
style, in the planner of treating the subject, and in the 


variety, beauty, and often sublimity of the illustrations, 
that those who were best able to appreciate it, felt that 
its progress could not be rapid, because it would be 
some time before religions readers, or those who read 
scarcely any other than religious works, could be re¬ 
conciled to a train of thinking, and a class of subjects 
so much out of their usual sphere of thought, and as a 
composition so far above their average literary tastes 
and attainments. It is precisely one of those books 
which if they do not, after the perusal of a few pages, 
take fast hold of the mind, are laid aside as heavy or 
uninteresting. The long preface, too, in the liist 
edition, in which were introduced, but scarcely dis¬ 
cussed, topics which of themselves requited a treatise, 
Imd the effect of deterring superficial readers fiom 
sitting down'and mastering its great argument. We 
are of opinion, however, that if no adventitious cu- 
cumstnnccs had occurred to reuder it an object of 
curiosity to multitudes who now read it with avidity, 
und recommend it to their friendB, it would have 
silently advunccd in public estimation, and have taken 
ultimately that station in our evangelical and ethical 
divinity to which it lias been so suddenly raised by the 
unprecedented success of Mammon," a work wIiilIi 
bad an interest created in its favour long before its 
publication; which staitcd from the press as an intel¬ 
lectual giant, after obtaining the victory over a bundled 
and fifty competitors; which amply justified the 
award of the adjudicators (in every respect as com¬ 
petent for the task as any two men that could have 
been chosen) the lion, and Rev. Baptist Noel, and 
the Rev. John Pyc Smith, D.D. Om leaders are all 
aware that 41 Mammon" is a prize essay ; that Mr. 
Hams is its author; and that in little more than 
eight months its sale lias amounted to 19,000 copies. 
This intciesting, and most seasonable, ns well us most 
able production, though I’m the most part justly treated 
by the Reviewers, has drawn upon itself peculiar 
scrutiny, and its claims to be the tiling it is, have 
been severely tested both by friends and enemies. 

Mr. Harris, too, has been the successful candidate 
in another pnze race ; ami as in each case the wntcis 
were unknown to the aibitrators, this second adjudn u- 
tion must satisfy every man, that whatever be the dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristics of Mr. Harris’s writings, 
that they must be of a very superior order. If wc, 
who have read them in the discharge of our official 
duties, were called upon to state in what we conceive 
this superiority to consist, we should not fix upon any 
one prominent quality, but we should say, to the in¬ 
dustry that accumulates from all their varied sources 
the materials necessary for the full understanding and 
proper construction of lus work, Mr. Han 
perfect mastery of the subject; his mind grasps it in 
all its bearings; and the materials he has hi ought 
together become homogeneous and proportional in hi 
plustic hand. 11c appears to us to write as though 
the finest thoughts, in the most captivating forms, and 
clothed in vestments corresponding with their dignity 
and beauty, like so many celestial visitants, lmd 
charmed his vision while lip transferred the type 
and resemblances to paper. Hut superior as Mr. liar¬ 
's productions arc in a literary point of view, tin. 
alone would not have raised him to the eminence on 
whu h he stands. The churches of Great Britain, or. 
more properly, the genuine Christians in all our several , 
i omnium!tea, are placed, by the events of the Inst few' 
years, in a situation more commanding and more in¬ 
fluential, as it regards the diffusion of Clyistianity, 
than ut uny former pciiod,—u situation, at the same 
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time, requiring from them all a combination of encr. 
gics, a unity of interests, a generous consecration of 
property, and, above all, a degree of spiritual Belf- 
devotcmrnl, and entire and simple dependence upon 
Divine agency and influence, that shall eniulnte, if not 
exceed, the same high qualities as developed in the 
spiut and the efforts of apostolic time. Of this, 
many devout and zealous individuals felt the most 
powerful conviction; and they felt, too, that the pub¬ 
lic Christian mind was far, very far, behind what its 
avowed principles and professions, viewed in connexion 
with its accumulating responsibilities, imperiously 
demanded. Mr. Harris was one of these, and seems 
to have been selected by Providence as the honoured 
instrument to commence the work of reformation ; 
and this is the great secret of lus undisputed reputa¬ 
tion as an authoi. In proof of this position—and it 
is onjy a single leaf from a volume that breathes 
throughout the same feelings and aspirations—we 
quote the following from the “ Great Teacher ■ "— 

“The church itself requires conversion We pray for the 
conversion ol the world , but the ehurch itself, though in ano¬ 
ther, \et in a solier and substantial sense, needs a similar hli si¬ 
mp The uhj< 11 of i on version is two-told—personal and rt lain e, 
to bless us, and to make us blessings. Individual ion\crt>ioii 
a< coinplislies the first object by placing u» in a peison.il ami 
i i>iii*i lii.i’ nlntinn to Child, "u s< i mid < .in onh Is* script lir¬ 
a'll «'!«end In I'm (ii'liel ioii anil organi/ation ol those »!■■> art 
so n. iSsI to t hrisi min a < liureli, aiiilln (liar el.ui< i. i'inning 
t,.,u n's .ill pla< a ig list II in all evangi Inal relation In l.n* 
lloli 'quill Now, mi pii‘\ i.li a gsio ol ( lii'sti ills is, llial tic) 
i • no hind lo - o,i s'ioi i. lie Irsl of tin si sti| i I In i lie. 
pi hips •.iil'ii n iiiiy din in tin mipnrl mu »l pi n li in* (in s', 
.is iPi nit loir nl u. i uipii hi lor tm\ban .In ii own |n iso i,il 
tip in ini hi 11 n.i mi ol iis in 11 ssiu b i i tin i an i. a pi y<ii 
tn, till dm In'hi mu.sill i,l Du iv llil'.lli ill i as t'.i n.i .ms 
o' ii'if.i.n ss Im oi in i Hi>) li.ni not (lie s. mi n ihi.ie 
‘III ii iiniiiisHHi in I Ii isi, as itulin'iials, uis m m. lit-iii 
nerissary to answer the lust aim of the (»nsjwI, in their own sal- 
i it ion, til'll! Ilu it ton in sum to tlu .spi.it, in tluu collmin 
caput il>, is in mss ii) loaiisairlhesiiiiml, in the Mli.it ion of 
others I s.i) then 4oniei\inn to the Spirit, lor the ilningc 
ii, ii ss, ii y lias all tlu ilima, Unities of loincrsioii,— coiinetiou 
ol guilt in nef'let ting lus .ipenev, a perception ol ins necessity 
runt suitableness, and earm st ajiphc.itloiio for lus heaienl) in¬ 
ti m me 

" llial the doctrine of Divine influence has a place in the 
ireed n( the faitlitul, we admit. hut it is one thing to assent lo 
its truth and import inee, and a very different Hung to have a 
deep and praitn il persuasion ol it Unit the Holy Spirit is .it 

y believer is the production of the 
wn person signatures and proolh of 
epitome and pledge of the 
lorld. Hut : 

afforded, who lias not deplored its 
si dawn of the Reformation lo the 
the great burden of the church 


e hung and eminent piety’ol IU- 
Backcloth, moi ing through thi 
i a Golgotha, and exit, 
nils, O breath, and lire 


lolemn call, and thti 


n ady to die it tliy Spirit breathe not Pity thine on n offspring, 
thou Father of men ies Take from us, keep irom us wliat thou 


—an unbri 
the 

into the tram, and brought up the _ _ „ _ ir _ 

, te not deplored the absence of the Spirit as the great 

(Diction of thi -*• - 1 —' '“ ' * -*- 

sat want, our only remedy t 

e Spirit will lie poured out fro „ _ 

that the Importunity and loud cries of the church warranted the 
expectation that the 
set mi, among the mai 

him, will be hailed and studied as a new revelation, will lie tr^ 
versed and explored like a newly-discovered continent. The 
reasons of Christ for amplifying tho subject, and for laying so 


much stress upon It, will then be felt In tho Inmost soul; each 
of Ins declarations concerning It will seem to exp'tntl into n 
page, and be consulted os a charter fresh from heaven, pro¬ 
mises which we now repeat with freezing accents will then burn 
on our lips, and be pleaded with an earnestness not to liedenud, 
blit winch will open the windows of lieavcn for the emission of 
still larger outpourings of the Spirit."—(Pp. 172-171 ) 

This is conclusive to our point; but it is in “ Mam¬ 
mon ” that the reprover and the instructor, the 
Christian and the divine, more conspicuously unveil 
themselves. Covetousness, in what it withholds of 
actual and necessary contributions towards the ad¬ 
vancement of the kingdom of Christ, and as it is a 
spirit withering to the power of Christian principle in 
the heart, turning a religion of mercy into an aliment 
of selfishness, is an evil that has scarcely its parallel 
in the whole catalogue of vices ; and if it has prevailed 
to any great degiee in the Christian church, the won¬ 
der is not that that ehurch is in so low a condition, 
but that it exists ;—not that it lias advanced so little 
upon the paganism of the world, but that the woild 
has not completed its annihilation. Its Divine Head, 
by counteracting energies vouchsafed to the faithtul 
few, has maintained her life, notwithstanding the wide- 
spreading desolations of Mammon ; and we believe, at 
least we hope, that now that the charge has been for¬ 
mally brought against the Christian ehurch,—not 
against any particular section or division, but against 
the collective church; and not only brought, but 
picssed homo to every man’s conscience, with an 
evidence and earnestness it is impossible to gainsay or 
lo resist,—that a new era will commence, and that, in 
rooting out this worst principle of selfishness from the 
bosom of a community that professes to cherish only 
love and benevolence, that community may breathe 
again the divine spirit of its blessed Founder, and, 
icceiving unmeasurable communications of grace ami 
power from his throne, may soon rise in its majesty 
and might, not only to dazzle, but to vanquish all its 
foes “ fair as the moon, bright as the sun, and ter¬ 
rible as an army with banners." 

We must tiansfer to our pages a powerful and af¬ 
fecting passage; let it be placed among our gems, and 
let every reader who is covetous of such treasures us 
sc go to the mine itself; that is, if he has not done 
so, let him procure the work. m 

One of the great objects of tlio personal ministry of our Lord 
lumself, appears to have been to make us aware of the univer¬ 
sality of Huh passion, and to save us from it Sin having ex¬ 
pelled the hive of God from the heart, lie saw that the love of 
vtuiId liad rushed ill to fill up the vacuum. Hint the desire 
lclies, as an abslr.ict of ull other worldly desires, ha 

’ * " appetites and passions 

to gratify them all. To 


the confused pursuits 
nd complicated passions of mankind might have presented nr 
spott or evei-shifting forms, ns Incapable of clai 


paired to he* engrossed In a laborious experiment to effect*! 

his divine protest, affirming, with the 
of one who knew that, though the ex- 
and repeated in every form and in 
often as ft had been mode, and will 

od and Mai 

could only bo alleged against a few individuals, but he tracked 

_ n '„ t* c“. * • r —d windings, laid open e_—; :f 

its most concealed operations, and showed that, like the ele- 

that Uis all-pervading, andco-cxtensive wltlihuman depravity. 

. * ~ r *, *- “'■*** lotlung is 

ty. he lifts 

rliich Infatuates them, while ho exclaims, ' What shall It profit 
„ man, If he gain the whole world and lose his own soul 7 or 
what shall a man give In exchange for his soul lb Proceeding 
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to the mansion of Divei, he show* selfishness there clothed ii 
purple and fine linen, and faring eumptunualy every day,—I 
apectaele at which the multitude stands In earnest and adminnt 
gate, aa if it drew in happinc»s at the ttiRht, but Laxarux, un- i 
heeded, perishes at the gate Approaching tho house of prog- i 
parity, he bids us listen to the soliloquy of its worldly inhabitant, 1 
‘ 1 will pull down my barns, and will build greater,’—a resolu¬ 
tion which the world applauds,—'and I will gay to my soul, 
Soul, thou liagt much goods laid up for many years ; take tlmie 
ease, eat, drink, and lie merry,a prospect of happiness which 
the world envies llut God ii not In all his thoughts; besides 
Ins wealth, he knows no god. Passing into the circle of devo¬ 
tion, he pointed out the principle of covetousness there, min¬ 
gling in the worship of God, choking the word, and rendering 
it unfruitful Penetrating the heart, he unveiled it« hateful 
presence there, as the leaven of hypocrisy, and tho seed of 
theft 

“ And ran we wonder at the energy and frequency with which 
lie denounced it, when we remember how frequently it como 
into direct personal contact with himself, defeating lus tendered 
solicitudes, and robbing him of souls he yearned to save? It 
was covetousness which rendered unfruitful so large a propor¬ 
tion of that heavenly seed which he had come to bow. It was 
this which begrudged him the anointing for lus burial It was 
this which robbed his kingdom of a subject Just Rt tho moment 
when • the young man' appeared to bo about to fall into his 
train, and which drew from lum the atterting exclamation, 

1 How linrdly shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom 
of heaven 1' This it w as which left the gospel-feast so thinly 
attended, and which sent excuses instead of guests Ills audi¬ 
ence commonly consisted of ‘ thi^Pharisecs who were covetous, 
and derided him.' Wherever lie looked lie beheld the principle 
in aetive, manifold, ruinous operation, 'devouring widows’ 
houses,’drinking orphans’ tears, luxuriating in the spoils of 
d< ft at dess childhood and innocence Did ho turn fiom this 
sickening spectacle and seek relief m the temple ? there he 
beheld nothing but a den of thieves Mnwman was there 
enshrined, th . " . „ 

priests trafficking in the blood of human souls Like their 
lorefathers, 'from the least of them even unto the greatest of I 
them, every one was given to covetousness.’ • 

“ But the lust triumph of covetousness remained yet to lie 
achieved To have sold the temple for mom y would have been 
an act of daring impiety, to make it a place of merchandise 
was, perhaps, still worse, it was adding sacrilege to impiety 
Ouly one deed more remained to be perpetrated, and covi tons¬ 
il css might then rest satisfied. There was one greater than the 
temple God so loved tho world that lie sent his only begotten 
Son to redeem it—might not he be sold f Covetousness, in the 
person or Judas, looked on him, eyed him askance, mid went to 
the traffickers in blood, and, for the charm of thirty pieces of 
silver, betrayed him,—a type or the manner in which tin cause 
of mercy would be betrayed in every succeeding ogo Yes, in 
the conduct of Judos—the incarnation of cupidity—towards 
Jesus Christ—the incarnation of buncvolcncc—wi may behold 
nn intimation of the quarter from which, in nil succeeding 
times, the greatest danger would arise to the cause of Christ 
The sccno of the Saviour’s betrayal for money was uu allotting 
rcbenrsat, a prophetic warning, ol the treatment which lus Gos¬ 
pel mighfccxpect to the cud of tho world."—(Pp 71-76.) 

But the u Christian Citizen,"—its history is sooner 
told than its excellencies described, or its splendid 
faults so discriminated, that no more censure should 
fall upon them than in strictness they deserve. To 
us, however, critics as we are, we acknowledge we 
would rather have the faults,-—which are mere exubet - 
aiices of a richly-furnished mind and a luxuriant | 
imagination,—than that the thought, or the style, or 
the euphony, should in the slightest degree be im¬ 
paired. For our parts, wo have no taste for faultless 
monsters; and what would become of our self-love, . 
should we ever be so unfortunate as to read a work in I 
which fastidiousness itself should not be able to delect 
a blemish ? 

At the solicitation of the committee of a society 
denominated "The City Mission," this sermon was 
delivered by Mr. Harris, at the Poultry chapel, in aid I 
of the funds of the institution. It was addressed to a I 
crowded and deeply-affected audienoe; and in com- 

S liance with the public will, unequivocally expressed, | 
Ir. Harris was induced to send it forth from the press. I 
The object of this sermon is to rouse the" attention of 
Christians to the moral and religious state of the me¬ 
tropolis ; and the disclosures which it makes arc truly 
appalling, and reflect utter disgrace, not only upon 
"the poor man’s church,"—which haB for oenturics 
left millions of the poor to perish, and which, in Lon¬ 
don alone, has abandoned eight hundred thousand 
human beings to all the crimes and miseries induced 


by neglect and ignorance,-—but on all churches, espe¬ 
cially those that profess, in the spirit of Christ, not 
i merely to keep up existing institutions, but to go 
forth to "seek and to save that which is lost." We 
give Mr. Harris’s statement in his own touehing and 
impressive words 

“ One of tho most affecting pages In the book of the world, is 
that which presents to the cyo of the Christian a tabular view of 
its religious state If we suppose, according to the usual esti¬ 
mate, that the inhabitants of tho world amount to 800,000,000, 
then the whole, in round numbers, may be thus divided — 
Pagans, 4X2,000,000, Christians, 175,000,000, Jews and Maho¬ 
metans, 14.1,000,000. O what shame should cover the Christum 
church, that such should be the state of the world—of Christ’s 
world—eighteen hundred years after lie has died fur its redcmp- 
iou 1 More than three-fourths of llie human race in ignorance 
if him, or in avowed alienation from him I But there is a fact, 

•> hich should be felt by every Christian inhabitant of this great 
ity, more deeply still—the tact that tho religious condition of 
jLoudon forms a striking epitome of the religious condition of 
the world Divide its 1,500,000 Inhabitants—as we have Jiul 
divided the population of the world—into three classes, let 
these be, tlic openly irreligious, tho oocasiouul and worldly 
attendants on ftic ordinances of religion , and the regular wor¬ 
shippers of God Let the first class stand for the Pagan, and 
the second for the Jewish and Mahometan, and tho third for the 
Christian division of the world,—and you will find that the 
proportion which they respectively bear to ttie whole population 
of London, is about the same which those three groat divisions 
respectively boar to the whole population of the world 
11 For example, is more than one half the spec les Pagan f A 
distinguished metropolitan clergyman calculates the number of 
the lower rlnsses who me living in London in utter disregaid of 
«... .w h ..... u half a million at the very least ‘But ’ savs a 
later writer, ‘my impression is that ... — 

800,000’—more than one half of the whole Arc tlir . 
of the remainder of the world’s population Jews and Mahomet¬ 
ans? About three-sevenths of the ttmaimbrot the population 
of Loudon rank as heterodox, inconsistent, worldly professors of 
Christianity—a disgrace to tho Christian name. Do only the 
other four-sevenths of the human race profess the Christian 
religion? The same small proportion of yuui i ity population—yes, 
andle-sthmiih.it nnlv .ilsnil .100,Dim -a fill hot the wliuli ,.n 
n,Milar .uu) orthodox woreluppirs Appalling, tl.« u us i« tin 
n iigimis stall ot tin wnrid, u I-. 1 r. pi it, sti'l limn si tilling to 
Hunk, llii't the religious •niiitilnni ol I oi.ilon l.niidiui hi tin 
nineteenth century of the Christian era in the third ol tin 
Protestant Reformation — of favoured London, is just its 
epitome 

“ But do you ask for a torn f description oftlie state o( that first 
gie.u diviiiou ol .idO.iioi) or hub Ml0. oi, taking the middle num- 
Im i, (•• 0,000 ungodly liuiunu tilings' \\ ii it is thur stnti > It 
is a condensed mass of heathenism, wliuli, if drawn out and 
ditiused over a large space in winch it tould beexumimil in 
detail, would amaze and ahum you into lxnevolint ailivity 
What is tlieir state ? It is a concentration of depravity so viru¬ 
lent that it might suffice to inoculate a continent—a world with 
■e Wliat is then stute ? It is as bad as the most pe 
item of evil whirl) the tempter could devise, and keep in 
uit operation, with no other check than the feeble von 
man law, can make it. What is their slate > 12,000 ciui 
: always training in crime, graduating in vue, to rein 
d perpetuate the great system of iniquity 301)0 pursuit 1 
’elvers of stolen property,—speculators, and dealers in he 
depravity 4000 are annually commit ted fin 
lu.OUO are addicted to gambling above 20,000 to beggary 
30,000 are living by theft and fiaud That this dreadful energy 
'evil limy not ting finm exhaustion, it is pliid and fed with 
ree millions’ worth of spirituous liquors annually 23,000 arc 
■mildly tound helplessly drunk ill tin streets Above 150,000 
c Imlutuni gin-drinkers, and ubout tlie same number of both 
xes have abandoned themselves to sy stumatic debauchery and 
profligacy. Such is thur ordinary state Nay, it hat 
vorse wlulu 1 have 1 km ii describing it Like tlie magic erections 
n Pandemonium, in addition to the 5000 temples ol drunkv ii- 
iess and vice already existing, other ‘fabrics huge rise like an 
exhalation ’ The statistic s oi evil art ever on the increase 
“lint docs not tho iclum ol the Sabbath form an exception to 
lus stulc? It does—but an exception of tlie most fearful kind 
—tor it consists In their state then being aggravated tenfold 
050,000 humun beings then stand up and sny, in the face ' 
there shall he no Sabbath ' As far as the sc ripturat 
c of tho day Is concerned, there shall he no Sabbath. 
We will rest from our ordinary labour only to loll hi sin—the 
day shall be set apart to evil' And In obedience to tills fearful 
1 , issued as from the throne of wickedness, tlie temple* ' 

rc early thrown open, and thronged with impious devo¬ 
tees , the press issues its weekly manuals of slauder and sedition, 
impurity and blasphemy , c very minister of evil Is then in full 
employ, aided by numerous helpers, called in for the occasion, 
many districts, tlie ordinary market is quickened Into the 
Stic and riot of it fair; tlie quiet of tho week is broken up by 
is carnival ot the Sabbath, tho great volcano of iniquity heaves 
d rises, and discharges its desolating contents into tho country 
miles nround; every available form of art is pressed into the 
rvice of no; the whole Satanic system of depravity is In 
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active and un vcrsal operation: and vice holds It* sntiirnulm 
Bin l> is their Sabbath state. 

" When tlic AliniKhty would impress Jonsli with the extreme 
depravity of Nineveh, lie spoke or It as a gigantn personification 
of evil, which hod actually come up, and obtruded to his veiy 
throne. Jlut, were the guilt of the metropolis to be embodied, 
who could describe its colossal stature, its Titanic daring, and 
revolting aspect ? When ho would show Ezekiel the abomina¬ 
tions of Jerusalem, he led him through successive chambers of 
Imagery, on the walls of which were vividly portrayed all their 
dark and idolatrous doings. But were a similar representation 
of the abominations of London to be attempted, what Is the em¬ 
blematic Imagery that would do them justice? Where are the 
colours dark enough, and tho imagination sufficiently daring, to 
portray the guilt v reality? There must bo seen groups of de¬ 
mons in human shape, teaching (rime professionally, initiating 
the yeung in the science of guilt, and encouraging their first 
steps towards destruction There must lie trains of wretched 
lundles, leading thousands of guilt} victims in chains—and 
leading them through a fearful array of ail the spectres of dis¬ 
ease, remorse, and misery, ready to dart on them. There must 
be theatres—with n numerous priesthood pandering to impurity 
—and oflering up the youth of both sexes at the shrlnis of 
sensuality. There must be splendid porticos, the entrances to 
which must be inscribed— Hell*, and on the breast of each of 
those entering must he written, in letters of firtfc Hell There 
must be a busy Sunday press, worked by the great enemy him- 
scll. In the guise of an angel of light, and despatching myriads 
of winged messengers mall directions, oil errands of evil There 
must be infidel demagogues “mouthing the heavens,” and 
gaping crowds admiring the skilltli.it blindfolds tlum loi de¬ 
struction There must Ik- gorgeous palaces, in which death and 
diseasi shall appear holding their court, in which lm**> hands 
shall he seen distributing liquid flic to crowds of wan nud 
squalid forms,—and each of those palates must be shown 
standing m the midNt of a jail, a poor-house, a lunatic asylum, 
and a 11 metery, all crow cled— and leaning over the mouth of tho 
bottomless pit And over the whole must lie cast a spell- an 
all-cneompasKiug network of salami inlluenre, pit pm d, and 
In Id down, and guard* d by salami agency And, to complete 
the picture, time hundred thousand Qinkuns passing by with¬ 
out scarcely lilting a hand to remove it ” 

But the introductory portion of tho “ Christian 
Citizen” we consider as by far the most valuable j 
not m point of composition, for the sermon rises in 
eloquence, and the perurution glows with a heavenly 
fervour,—but the views stated, and the principles laid ' 
down at tlic commencement of the discourse, as they 
mil appeal novel to many Christians, bo they will 
awnkcu them to serious consideration, and, as wo 
hope, may lead them to regard the obligations of 
Chustiamty as extending to u!l the social, conven¬ 
tional, and political relations subsisting among men. 
We do not cease to be citizens, in tlie civil or social 
sense of the term, when we become Chi istians ; but, 
us it regards tlie present state, vv a become Christians 
that wc may act the citi/eu us becomes the Gospel of 
Christ. 

With an extract from this branch of the subject 
we take leave for the present of Mr. Ilurris, hoping 
Boon to meet him ugam ; when, perhaps, he will intro¬ 
duce us to “ Britannia,” the queen of nations, und, as 
■we trust, tho benefactress of the world. 

“ The spirit of the text Ib not only patriotic, but pinched /. 
Religion, Hti r arfrom withdrawing un Irom the active duties of 
life, instructs and prepares us to discharge them It knows 
nothing of the rtclusc It has not a word ol encouragement for 
the virtue of the cloister It furnishes no rules for the monk, 
tho mystic, and tho quietlst. ‘Wisdom rrleth without, she 
crioth in tlic chief place oi concourse, in tlic city she utlcreth 
bur wordsthat is to sujr, the busiest sphere ol the world is the 
busiest sphere of religion And tlie man who retires into mur- 
tive solitude, not only runs from the field In the heat or the con¬ 
flict, hut, as tar as his secular obligations are concerned, ho 
voluntarily incurs a civil death, and, as far as Ida religious 
obligations to others arc concerned, lie is chargeable with a 
mural suicide. 

“According to the Scripture theory, the Christian church 
should he tlje nursery and school of ail practical excellence, 
capable of supplying tho world with the noblest specimens of 
wisdom and virtue, for filling offices of utility and trust Like 
a olty set upon a hill, it should be conspicuous from afar, that 
all might know where to look for 1 whatsoever things are honest, 
lovely, und of good report ’ Here tho irreligious mnstcr should 
always lie able to find the most faithful servants, ami the unchris¬ 
tian servant to find the most considerate and kind of masters ilere 
the city should find its purest citizens, the slate its most incor¬ 
ruptible magistrates and legislators, and public liberty Its ablest 
champions. Not only is Christianity compatible with the dis¬ 
charge of dvii or social duties, it will not absolve us from them 


—will not allow ua to be idle spectators on tbc great theatre of 
life Destroying every selfish passion, it teaches us to consul! r 
ourselves ns parts of a great community, and consecrates every 
talent to the public good Jts golden law of love commands us, 
by legitimate means, to break the fetters of the slave, to wat» li 
over the interests of tlic social body, and to act as tlie anointed 
guardians of truth and freedom; so that if at any time they 
should be driven Horn every other home, one asjlum at least 
might remain to which they might repair, and whence they 
might again issue forth, armed and reinforced from heaven. 

" Tlie exhortation In the text is not only social and active, 
by addressing the Philippian Christians, by implication, in their 
civil capacity, it reminds un that religion is (ondescending as 
well as practic.il, and condescending that it may be practical 
Though Its ultimate aim is to tram us up for a heavenly city— 
to make us free of the kingdom of God- It will not allow us to 
forget that, for the present, wo arc members of an earthly com¬ 
munity, and calls on us to discharge the consequent duties 
Indeed, it sciks to prepare us for the duties and immunities of 
that higher state, paTtlv, by exercising us In the duties belong¬ 
ing to our earthly condition. Of the great philosopher of anti¬ 
quity it is smd, to his honour, that lie drew philosophy down 
from the clouds to walk among men, converting it from empty 
speculation into n practical benefit. In a far mnieexalted sense, 
this praise belongs to the Gospel 1 hough it is c onversant with 
the invisible, the universal, and the infinite, it stoops to the 
sensible, the particular, and the minute Though It prescribes 
the course of an angel's flight, it Htoops to guide an infant’s feet, 
and, if need he, steps over thrum k to do it It entc rs the pnv ate 
dwelling,mingles with its inmates, and addiesses an apprnpuute 
word to tlic husband and wife, the parent and the child. It 
takes the servant by tlie hand, and leads him to lus dally task, 
und thus invests lus station with a dignity, beside which the 
most splendid idleness is eclipsed and disgraced It accompa¬ 
nies the tradesman to the place of business, takes Its scut by 
the judge, and to tlie Christian patriot it says dallv, 'lie the 
citizen, in a manner worthy of the Gospel of ChriBt’ It never 
quits the ground axeept to convoy Us disciples to heaven Like 
linn who went about doing good, its majosty is the majesty of 
condescension, and while it seems to be intent only on tho 
litpmnessofoleriuty, it overlooks nothing connected with the 
well-being of time 

“ And another introductory remark suggested by the text is, 
that wherever the Gospel comes, and whatever the secnUr sta 
tion In which it finds its disciples, it aspires to raise the tone, 
and become tho motive and standard of their morality As a 
solitary savage, man Is guverned only by appetite and climate. 
Assoc laled with others uncivilized like himself, he is influenced 
bv a sense nf mutual dependence and by custom. As a memlier of 
a civil ((immunity—a citizen—lio is governed by law. And 
beyond this, undi r the refining influence of civilization, he limy 
come to form an idea, a theory, nf what a citizen should be, far 
mi!> crior to the llteial requirements of the law under which lie 
lives Such nn idea appears to liavo actually obtained, and to 
have obtained first in Greece. ‘Each mail,’ SHys Plutarch, 

‘ each man concluding that he was bom, not for himsell, but for 
Ins country ’ The peculiar state of society in the little common¬ 
wealths of Greece, made patriotism not merely a governing 
principle, but rather an ungovernable passion Withjhem, the 
very city itself— the —became an Imaginary nfeing, de¬ 

manding tlie sarnflee of each to all, tlie annihilation of the in¬ 
dividual interest to the general good. How beautifully lias 
Socrates, in the Onto, or, the Duty of a Citizen, portrayed this 
stately personification of the commonwealth, as approaching 
and addressing lum oil the eve of his martyrdom,—forbidding 
lnm to escape even from an unjust sentence, when escape whs 
possible. And, by submitting to that sentence, rather than 
evade and weaken the authority of the law, he, perhaps, of all 
tht ancients, most nearly realized the heathen idea of a perfect 
cltizc n The writers of the Ilonian empire, though with motives 
lar inferior to the Greeks, adopted the same lofty notions ol tho 
scir-saerilicing duty or the true citizen 

•• Now the Apostle knew this lie was himself a Ilomfkn 
citizen, and gloncd in tho distinction Hut, aware as he was of 
the exalted Ideas winch prevailed on this subject, he knew that 
the Gospel could carry thoso notions higher still And more, ho 
kucw that while their conduct, as heathen citizens, had formed 
a striking contrast to their theory of duty, tlie Gospel would put 
that theory into action, and turn their notions into reality, lie 
knew that the Gospel, wherever It comes, takes all that it finds 
there of w lse und good under its protection—erects a higher 
standard of morals —gives new motives to duty, and new sanc¬ 
tions to law He knew that, oivilized as tho community might 
be, Christianity would there arm justice with a keener sword, 
and present her with balances more perfect than sho possessed 
before—that it would throw its shield over oppressed and pros¬ 
trate virtue- become the rallying point from every quarter for 
conscience and right—and cultivate all tho ftuits or a self-deny¬ 
ing benevolence He knew that It would do more than this— 
that it would exalt the man Into the saint—raise thccitisen into 
the Christian—into an agent of mercy to all around him What 
miracles of moral transformation had It not accomplished 1 Was 
not the apostle—was not Philippi itself, an Instance? There, 
its first triumph was to change the very jail Into a church—tho 
recoptaclo of a city’s depravity Into a sanctuary of God. There, 
by the plantation of a Christian church, it hod created a city in 
a city—a centre of holy activity In the midst or a wide circum¬ 
ference of evil—and should it not enlarge and enlarge till it had 
pervaded and embraced the whole! *0,’ said he, ‘ Philippian 
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Christians, act the cltlsen—act him, not in a secular sense 
merely—act him not merely by assuming a higher tone vl 
morality than your fello w-citlsens—do not be satisited with tt«t— 
propose loftier aims than that Let them see that Christianity is a 
new nature, as well as a new name —'that It has baptised and ele¬ 
vated your Becular duties into acts of religion—that it lias fused all 
your affections together as the heart of one man—that It has 
turned all your motives Into lore—and that animated by that, 
you heed not their weapons of persecution, but are filled with 
an irrepressible concern to save them from destruction. In a 
word, act the citizen, at U becomclh the Ootpel of Chrut. And 
you know how t hat Is. You know tho grace of our Lord Jesus 


Christ. You know the objects at which he aimed, and how ha 
laboured to achieve them. Make him your model. Seek the 
salvation of meu as ho did. Live for this object as lie did ; and, 
if necessary, die for it. He has brought salvation to you —he 
has given you a citiienahip in heaven. O, as if you had already 
been there, had wulked Its goldon streets, and feasted on its 
ennobling joys, and had again returned to take others with you, 
labour for this godlike end lly union with each other, by a 
spirit of dependence on God, by Mftlous endeavours for the 
salvation of those around you, act tho Christian cltiscn—and 
let what will transpire, you shall be sustained, your Saviour’s 
kingdom shall advance, and heaven be filled with Joy.” 


MEN AND THINGS. 


The Human Stature. —The idea that the original 
progenitors in the human race were exceedingly large 
and tall of stature, is still held hy some European 
writers. Not many years since, a French author pub¬ 
lished a work in which he endeavoured to prove that 
there has been a gradual depreciation in the size of 
man, from the commencement of the world down¬ 
wards, and that the same lessening control will con¬ 
tinue to exert an influence Wtil the end of time. A 
corresponding decrease m the age of mankind may be 
observed, it is alleged, by inquiry into the longevity 
of the human race, in the several centuries of the 
woi Id. Some contend, also, that the deficiency in the 
number of years between the various personages no¬ 
ticed in the ancient sacred writings nnd those of our 
dny, is more than counterbalanced by the great in¬ 
crease of our species throughout ihe world ; and that, 
in the place of accumulated years, we have accumu¬ 
lated numbers, whose existence is brief, that the cui tli 
may not be filled to overflowing. All these are curious 
speculations, not without interest to the inquiring 
mind. 

A French author, an academician of some note, cal- 
Tulates that Adam was 12J feet i) inches in height, 
Noah a little over 100 feet, Abraham 80, Moses 30, 
Hercules 10, Alexander 6, Cmsar less than 5. Pro¬ 
gressing in this ratio, in a few years hence the world 
will be filled with a race of Lilliputians. 

Milton. —Milton, the poet of “Paradise Lost,” 
who, during an active life in the most troublesome 
times, was unceasing m the cultivation of his under¬ 
standing, thus describes his own habits:—“ Those 
morning haunts are where they should be—at home ; 
not sleeping, or concocting the surfeits of an irregular 
feast, but up nnd Btirrmg: in winter, often ere the 
sound of any bell awake men to labour or devotion ; 
in summer, as oft with the bird that first rouses, or 
not murh tardier, to read good authors, or cause them 
to be read, till attention be weary, or memory have its 
full fraught. Then with useful and generous labours 
preserving the body’s health and hardiness, to render 
lightsome, clear, and not lumpish, obedience to the 
mind, to the cause of religion, and our country’s li¬ 
berty." 

Education. —Thelwall thought it very unfair to 
influence a child’s mind by inculcating any opinions 
before it should have come to years of discretion, and 
be able to choose for itself. I showed him my garden, 
and told him it was my botanical garden. “ How so," 
said he, “it is covered with weeds”’ “ O,” I re¬ 
plied, “ that is only because it has not yet come to its 
age of discretion and choice. The weeds, you sec, 
have taken the liberty to grow; and I thought it un¬ 
fair in me to prejudice the soil towards roses and 
strawberries.’’— Coleridge. j 

Idleness. —The Egyptians held idleness to be a < 
capital crime. Amongst the Lucans, he who lent ! 
money to an idle man could not recover it by law. 
The Lacedaemonians called the idle to account; and 
the Corinthians delivered them up to the crucifix. 
Antoninus tins caused the houses to be unroofed which 


sheltered the idle. Solon’s law against idleness was 
certainly not suggested by Satan. 

Clocks and Sun-Dials. —Perhaps of all the works 
of mnn, Bun-dials and church-clocks are those which 
have conveyed most teeling to the human heart; the 
clock more*than the sun-dial, because it speaks to the 
car as well as to the eye, and by night as well as by 
day. Our forefathers understood this, and therefore 
they not only gave u tongue to time, but provided that 
he should speak often to us, and remind us that the 
hours are passing. Their quarter-boys nnd tlieir 
chimes were designed for this moral purpose, as much 
as the memento which is so commonly seen upon an 
old clock-face, and so seldom upon a new one. I never 
hear clmnea that they do not remind me of those 
winch were formerly the first sounds I heard in the 
morning, which used to quicken my step on my way 
to school, and which announced my release from it, 
when the same tune, methouglit, had always a merrier 
import. When I remember their tones, life seems to 
me like a dream ; and a train of recollections arises 
which, if it were allowed to have its course, would end 
in tears .—The Doctor. 

Habits of Musical Composers.— -Sacchini could 
not write a passage except his wife was at his side, 
and unless Ins cats, whose playfulness he admired, 
were gambolling about him. Paisicllo composed in 
bed, 11 Barbierc di Siviglia, La Molinara, and other 
chefs tV centre of ease and gracefulness. Zingarelli 
would dictate his music after reading a passage m one 
of tho fathers of the church, or in some I .atm classic. 
Hayden, solitary and sober as Newton, putting on the 
ring sent him by Frederick II., and which, he said, 
was necessary to inspire his imagination, sat down to 
his piano, and m a few minutes soared among the 
choirs. Nothing disturbed him at EisenBtndt, tho seat 
of Prince Esterhnzy ; lie lived wholly for his art, ex¬ 
empt from worldly cares, and often Baid that he always 
enjoyed lumself most when he was at work. Cimarosa 
was fond of noise ; he liked to have Mb friends about 
him when lie composed. Frequently, in the course of 
a single night, he wrote the subjects of eight or ten 
charming airs, which he afterwards finished in the 
midst of his friends. 

General Jackson.— A preacher in the western 
country, says the “ Illinois Gazette,’’ applied to Gene¬ 
ral Jackson for an office. At the time he applied the 
general did not know the applicant was a preacher; 
and he very politely observed to him, that he would 
think of his claims and weigh them. The preacher saw 
the general a few days after, and renewed his applica¬ 
tion. The general having, in the mean time, obtained 
information that he was a minister of religion, asked 
him if he was not a preacher of the Gospel. lie 
answered he was. “ Well,” Baid the general, “ if you 
discharge the duties of that office, which is better than 
any 1 can confer, you will have no time for any other. 

1 advise you to return home, and attend to that, with¬ 
out being burdened with any other, that you may be 
enabled to account hereafter for your gtewardahip in 
this world.” 
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YALLEY OF THE AMAZON.* 

VVERS, AND TKB1R TIDES AND NAVIGATION. 


At page 48, in No. III., of the “ Miscellany,” 
we gave some notice of this splendid and fertile, 
but hitherto much neglected portion of the sur¬ 
face of *our globe. What we there said was, 
however, a mere beginning; and upon all ex¬ 
clusive subjects, it would defeat the very pur¬ 
poses for which our work is specially intended, 
were we to give a laboured essay on the whole. 
Our proper vocation consists in touching only a 
point or two in any one paper; but always touch¬ 
ing them in such a way as that the moral march 
of time may furnish the materials of a thought 
in the little hours which must occur in the 
most active life. • 

To tell the whole tale of the Amazon, or of 
any of the great rivers which adorn and enrich 
our globe, would be too much for almost any 
writer. Prose, poetry, and picture, have been all 
at work for many years in attempting to illus¬ 
trate our own Thames; and yet, of the three 
millions and a half of people (for the number is 
not less than that) which inhabit its valley, from 
its source to the open sea, there is probably not 
one in ten thousand who knows any thing about 
it. In fact, to exhaust the story of a river and its 
valley, is just as hopeless as it was in the rustic 
mentioned by Horace, who sat down on the hank 
till the current should exhaust the water, and 
enable him to pass over dry-shod. 

We formerly mentioned that the Amazon is 
remarkably well adapted for navigation ; but we 
must add, that hitherto that navigation has been 
almost totally neglected; and that there has 
actually been as much sailing on the Mackenzie 
river, m North America, which is half the year 
bound up in ice, and flows into an ice-bound sea 
during the other half, as there has been on the 
Amazon, which flows into the tropical Atlantic, 
in the very centre of the world’s commerce. 

There are various reasons for this, of which 
sonic are political and some natural , and wc 
mention the political ones first, because if they 
had not existed, the others might have been over¬ 
come ; or, at all events, the trade of the river 
might have been adapted to them. 

When the Spaniards and the Portuguese di¬ 
vided South America between them, they divided 
the river by a cross section, the Spaniards taking 
the upper part, and the Portuguese the part next 
the sea; and though they both equally neglected 
the Valley of the Amazon, each played “ the dog 
in the manger ” to the other in the use of it, as a 
means of entrance between the interior of the 
country and the sea. When two nations front a 
river longitudinally it is bad enough, especially 
when those nations quarrel, or rather when those 
who have the management quarrel in their names. 
This has been painfully felt m the case of the 
St. Lawrence, os the boundary between Canada 
[No. 12. March 22, 1837.-2*0 Voi* i. 


and the United States; and the wars on that 
frontier have been marked by the greatest atroci¬ 
ties, and produced animosities, the bad effects of 
which have been long felt. 

It docs not appear, however, that this division 
of the great stream of the Amazon into an upper, 
or Spanish part, and a lower, or Portuguese one, 
was the real and original cause of there being no 
navigation on the river; for the valley was totally 
unregarded. All the fine rivers and the fertile 
plains were neglected, while the Spaniards, on 
the one hand, were torturing their slaves amid 
the snows of the Andes, in Bearch of gold and 
silver, and the Portuguese, on the other, were 
torturing them in washing the sand and gravel of 
the Terra dc Frio, in quest of diamonds,—the 
bondage in both cases tcing more terrible than 
any that the children of Israel could have suffer¬ 
ed in Egypt, there they associated as a nation, and 
dwelt in the land of Goshen; whereas the poor 
slaves in the west and the east of South America, 
were cooped up by ones, twos, and threes, in 
holes of the earth, and that in places the most 
desolate and dismal. The grand cause of this 
has now, to a considerable extent, ceased ; but 
the social mischief of such misrule and perver¬ 
sion is not cured for ages. 

The natural obstacles to the navigation of the 
Amazon, occur at or near its confluence with 
the Atlantic. They are not very formidable, and 
all of them might probably be got the better of 
by skill, if a sufficient inducement to the employ¬ 
ment of that skill could be established. 

The set of the tide, and the prevailing wind 
is always an important element when we*are en¬ 
deavouring to ascertain with what safety or dan¬ 
ger the mouth of a river may be entered or left 
by shipping. The set of the tide on the north¬ 
east coast of South America, from Cape St. 
Roque, north-westward, to beyond Trinidad, 
where it begins to slacken, is along the line of 
the coast, only lagging as it nears the shore, and 
thus turning more into the mouths of the rivets. 
This current of tide has a maximum impulse ; 
for, in the mid Atlantic the vibration extends 
over about seven thousand miles in twelve hours. 
While one part of this tidal vibration enters the 
estuaries of the large rivers, the more seaward 
portion keeps racing by ; and thus forms a sort 
of bar of the water itself. 

The only great river on this part of the coast, 
besides the Amazon, is the Orinoco, which enters 
the sea by many mouths in the dry season, and 
unites with it as a great lake during the floods. 
Trinidad hems in the tide current here, and the 
navigation is generally difficult, and often im¬ 
practicable. 

The Amazon enters the sea by two principal 
mouths, which are separated from each other by 
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Joannes, an island about 1 ‘JO ’miles each way, 
and with its north coast almost immediately on 
the equator. The western channelis the principal 
jnouth of the Amazon, as it opens in nearly the 
direction of the river; but it is much broken by 
islands and banks; and there lies an island, 
Christiana, in the middle of it, just without 
Joannes, which is at least fifty miles long. Be¬ 
hind tills, the water is in general very turbulent, 
and as a passage it is very unsafe. 

The eastern channel, that of Para, is much 
more open, and it is also less turbulent in the 
character of its waters, hence it is the entrance 
to the river. It is not so properly the mouth of 
the Amazon, however, as it is the mouth of the 
Tocantius, a river of Brasil, which flows almost 
directly north ; and that river, like the Danube 
and some others, is named after the wrong 
branch ; for the Araquay, a western branch of 
it, is considerably longer 'than the eastern, which 
is the Tocantius, in the upper country. The 
river or channel of Para, takes a bend round 
the south side of the island of Joannes, with its 
convexity towards the south; and it joins the 
other, and principal mouth of the Amazon, at the 
south-west angle of that island. The land con¬ 
tains a considerable number of islands and banks, 
hut the water is more tranquil among them than 
it is among the interruptions in the main chan¬ 
nel. The wind, and the tide, and current of the 
river have considerable influence in causing the 
greater commotion there ; but that can be more 
clearly explained afterwards. 

The town of Para is situated on the main 
land, nearly opposite to the east side of Joannes. 
It is the resort of a few ships, and curries on a 
little trade beside; but it is a very miserable place, 
considered us the port of the finest river in the 
world. Its population is motley and poor ; and 
the place itself is very dirty and very unhealthy, 
and if even the commerce of the Amazon shall 
become worthy of the majesty of the river, and 
the great extent and fertility of the valley, a new 
city will require to be Jauilt at some other spot. 

The set of the winds tends just as much to 
produce disturbance and agitation of the water 
at the mouth of the Amazon, as the general set 
of the tidal waves ; being immediately under the 
equator, it is within the influence of the trade- 
wind at all seasons of the year. The general 
direction of these winds is from the east, though 
they shift a little to the north of east in our 
winter, and to the south of east in our summer. 
The force of this trade-wind is not much felt in 
shore, especially in the dry season, when the sea 
and land call and answer to each other alter¬ 
nately, in the different portions of each day, in 
the sea mid land breezes ; and indeed the trade- 
wind, though very steady, is not a violent wind 
tinder any circumstances. Its constant action, 
however, produces a considerable effect upon the 
water of the sea, which is worked by it into a 


sort of ipcjdned plane, pressing more on the 
American shore than on that of Africa. Upon the 
whole, this set of the winds, and consequent 
elevation of the ocean waters, are very advan¬ 
tageous to America; and the countries which 
lie along this shore are greatly indebted to them 
for that wonderful richness and beauty of vegeta¬ 
tion which they display. In this the valley of 
the Amazon partakes very largely; and the in¬ 
fluence of the trade-wind is felt almost to the 
base of the Andes, or at any rate to the vast 
forest which stretches along that base; and which, 
from its vast display of growing foliage, has some 
of the effects of an expanse of water, in keeping 
moisture in the district as an element of fertility. 

This may be seen, by taking the map, or a 
good description, and comparing the upper valley 
of the Amazon with that of the Orinoco. An¬ 
gostura is not more than 250 miles from the 
mouth of the Orinoco, and the plains near An¬ 
gostura are parched to absolute barrenness 
during the dry season. On the Amazon, again, 
what may be called the sea-side vegetation, may 
be said to extend fully 500 miles up the river, 
while the plains near the banks are no where 
burnt up; yet the two rivers inosculate by some 
of their branches,—that is, a branch of each 
flows from the same upland morass, which morass 
is a lake during the rains. The mouths of the 
Orinoco are not situated for receiving the in¬ 
fluence of the trade-wind so directly as those of 
the Amazon, and the action of the trade begins 
to abate before it reaches Trinidad. 

The tide-wave is propagated a great way up 
the Amazon. The tides are quite perceptible 
at the distance of full 000 miles from the sea; 
which is the most extended tidal action in any 
river. The extent of tide in the St. Lawrence, 
to a point between Quebec and Montreal, is not 
more than 430 miles; and the greater part of 
that is sea, which certainly may he considered us 
extending us far as Quebec. 

There is no question that this great length of 
tide-way would greatly facilitate navigation on 
the Amazon. It must be understood that the 
tide docs not carry a vessel by a transfer of the 
water upon which the vessel floats ; for, not only 
in tidal rivers, but sometimes also in the sea, the 
current of the water goes in the very opposite 
direction to the tide-wave. But the vessel slides 
down the inclined plane formed by the side of 
the tide-wave; though it never gets on as fast as 
the wave; and thus, when the summit of the 
wave passes the vessel, the inclined plane is 
turned the other way, and the vessel would slide 
just as far the other way, if it were not anchored 
in the stream, or made fast to the hunk. Indeed, 
in ascending the tide-way of a river, a vessel 
would drop farther downward in every ebb of the 
tide-wave than it would rise upwards in the flow; 
and thus, if a vessel were left floating on the 
surface of a tidal river, it would in time be 
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floated out to sea, if it were not stranded on the 
banks, which would always be the case unless 
some means were used to prevent it. The reason 
is obvious : the motion of the river water is 
downwards, and this is against the upward 
motion which the ship gets from the tide, and in 
favour of the downward motion; and the two 
combined must, in time, carry the ship to the 
utmost point to which the influence of the river 
extends, aud there deliver it to what motion of 
the ocean water may be there. Anchoring or 
hauling on Bhore during the ebb, when the slope 
is downwards, gets the better of this, and as 
there are eight upward, and eight downward 
slopes, at the same time, that is at all times in 
the long-tide way of the Amazon, it is easy to 
see how greatly these would facilitate its naviga¬ 
tion. The tideway of the Thames, from London 
bridge to Teddmgton, is about 17 miles, taking 
the windings of the river j and the high water, in 
average states of the river, takes about two hours 
and a half, or three hours, to travel this distance ; 
but the low water takes nearly double the time, 
that is, about five hours to travel the same dis¬ 
tance. The effect of the current of the river 
on the tide-wave is very much the same as it is 


on a vessel; and thus the difference of these 
times may be regarded as expressing twice the 
effect of the descending current of the Thames, 
which is thus about half that of the rising tide in 
propelling the vessel upwards. When the river 
is swollen this will be a maximum, or the dif¬ 
ference of rate between the motion of high and 
low water, will be the greatest possible, and 
when the river is low in dry weather, it will of 
course be the least. 

Closely connected with this lowness of the 
river, at certain seasons, and the consequent 
lagging of the high water upon the ebb, there is 
a curious phenomenon in various rivers, called 
the “ bore,” which is more splendid in the Ama¬ 
zon than in perhaps any other river. Among 
our own rivers, there are some very remarkable 
instances of this bore, the most conspicuous of 
which is the Severn, ^though it occurs also in 
some of the fen rivers, as the Nen and the 
Welland. This is a curious subject; for from 
an uninstructive one, and as such well worthy a 
few minutes’ chat. But we must stop in the 
meantime, lest the reader should find a bore in 
our article, greater than that in the river. 


THE CONNEXION OF THE SCIENCES. 


When an infant first opens its eyes upon this 
beautiful universe, it must appear like one blaze 
of light and glory. The unaccustomed eye can¬ 
not perceive the character of surrounding objects, 
their distances, dimensions, and configurations, or 
even their separate existence: but as the powers 
of vision strengthen and expand, the indistinct¬ 
ness of the primary impression is removed. The 
(laid then observes that the visible creation com¬ 
prehends an infinite variety of objects; the earth 
and the heavens exhibit wonderful forms and 
combinations; tices, mountains, rivers, oceans 
open to view, and over his head ten thousand 
brilliant orbs sparkle from afar in the depths of 
space. Were it not for their gradual develop¬ 
ment the scene would fill him with overwhelm¬ 
ing astonishment. These are at first observed 
in their masses, but the next process is that of 
contemplating them in their distinctive forms, 
and by comparison arriving at the conclusion that 
they are small or large, square or round, fixed or 
fleeting; in short, ascertaining their respective 
qualities, so as to identify them in the mind, and 
to describe them in appropriate language. Then 
the various relations of tilings to the whole visible 
panorama and to each other individually, begins 
to be perceived ; till by degrees their connexion 
is traced. This, so far as relates to the general 
observation of mankind, is but very superficial 
and imperfect, though still sufficient to guide 
their ordinary actions and to provide for common 
necessities. 


There is a discemable analogy between the 
physical and mental developments of our nature; 
and then between the progress of infancy and the 
advance of science. In the earliest period of the 
history of our world, in Us infancy and the infancy 
of man, we may readily conceive of the contem¬ 
plative shepherd watching not only his flocks by 
day or by night, but employing his otherwise un¬ 
occupied hours in ruminating upon the wonder¬ 
ful scenes around him, which in the starry hea¬ 
vens and the outspread earth compelled his 
attention. He saw the sun rising and setting, 
the seasons going and returning, the worlds of 
light beaming through the darkness, and the 
inoon pursuing her tranquil course ; and thus he 
would become an astronomer and philosopher per 
force. The man of greater refinement or deeper 
research would extend these more general and 
superficial notices, to an exacter and more curious 
inquiry into the particular objects or classes of 
objects brought under his observation. He 
would then observe their characters, forms, and 
relations, and, as we find at a very ancient date 
in the history of scientific investigation, begin to 
bring them into system and arrangement. He 
would consider them separately, then compare 
and combine. Thus the infant eye of philosophy 
opened gradually upon the universe; but years 
and ages were required for the correction of 
errors, the adjustment and classification of facts, 
and the discovery of universal laws. Systems 
were invented, and by the progress of*knowledge 
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destroyed and replaced by others ; so that what 
was merely apparent or conjectural came to be 
established in its reality, or set aside in its illu¬ 
sions. So that, as Bonnycastle has beautifully 
expressed it, with regard to one of those pro¬ 
cesses of discovery—that is, the establishment of 
the true solar system by Copernicus after the 
Pythagorean doctrine of the planetary motions— 
“ Seized with a daring enthusiasm, he (Coper¬ 
nicus) laid his hands on the cycles and crystal 
orbs of Ptolemy, and dashed them to pieces. 
And with the same noble frenzy, took the un¬ 
wieldy earth and sent her far from the centre 
of the system, to move round the sun with the 
rest of the planets ; so that of all the celestial 
equipage with which she had been formerly dig¬ 
nified, there only remained the moon to attend 
and accompany her in her journey.” 

The discovery, therefore, of the connexion 
and rotation of objects to each in the same 
system of classification bespeaks the progress of 
knowledge. First they are viewed in their in¬ 
dividual forms and characters, then in their re¬ 
mote or proximate relations, which arc most 
obvious and common, then in their more minute 
peculiarities. By combining and sifting a vast 
accumulation of observations, outlines of systems 
are obtained, and at length the general discove¬ 
ries within those respective limits are themselves 
systematized and reduced to rule or probability. 
At length science ascends a higher pinnacle and 
takes a more vast and comprehensive view. These 
individual systems are seen from this new height, 
first probably attained by some commanding 
genius, not only in their separate and individual 
character, but in their connecting links. What 
had previously appeared distinct and sole is then 
seen in Vmion with other systems and combina¬ 
tions, till the golden chain which binds the 
universe of matter is perceived encircling, per¬ 
vading, and winding along through all the regions 
of the mighty whole, and fastened to the throne 
of Deity! 

It has been truly remarked, that astronomy 
affords the most extensive example of the con¬ 
nexion of the physical sciences ; or rather, per¬ 
haps, it should have been said, that it presents at 
present the most obvious and striking example. 
After all the discoveries that have been made, 
the progress of general knowledge has been slow, 
and the field of observation is still very limited ; 


but as every day shows the apparent harriers not 
to be impassable, but only like the seeming 
ridges of. lands that loom along the horizon of 
•the mariner even in the centre of the ocean, it 
may be anticipated that futurity will disclose 
equal if not more of nature’s hidden links of 
associated or correlative sciences. As, how¬ 
ever, gravitation holds its place, or moves in its 
orbit every luminary of heaven, and every par¬ 
ticle of earth, astronomy appears to conduct us 
to a general law, and to disclose the principal 
facts of the physical universe in relation to rest 
and motion, as well as number and quantity. 
The discoveries, however, which are peculiarly 
astronomical have an intimate relation to the 
planetary and terrestrial phenomena, and to the 
electric, galvanic, and magnetic fluids that tra¬ 
verse the regions of air, or pervade the other 
portions of nature and of matter. In following 
the golden thread of creation, we perceive that 
the magnitude of the earth affords the materials 
for ascertaining the extent of the solar system, 
and provides a foundation for a system of weights 
and measures ; we see that the figures of planets 
depend on their rotation, and their motions affect 
the forms of their satellites; that the reciprocal 
attractions of the celestial bodies disturb the 
fluids at their surfaces, and they suggest a theory 
of atmospherical tides and oscillations; that the 
effects of temperature lead to the doctrine of 
the barometer, and the laws of capillary attrac¬ 
tion ; and that by detecting the undulations of 
the aerial medium we find the basis of acoustics 
and all that relates to sound. We discover, 
also, in connexion with this department of know¬ 
ledge, the method by which light is propagated, 
and are led to ascertain its nature, its properties, 
and its velocity ; which, in the aberration of the 
fixed stars, conducts to the direct evidence of the 
earth’s real motion. The effects of invisible rays 
are connected with chemical action, and thence 
research pursues its unwearied way through all 
the mazes of the operations of heat, in the inte¬ 
rior and on the surface of our globe. Thus 
chemistry, geology, electricity, with their depen¬ 
dent facts and systems, spring into view, and open 
to the mental vision, enlarged and ever enlarging 
conceptions of the mighty whole. And what can 
we say, but “ Great and marvellous are thy works, 
O Lord God Almighty I” X. 


CHILDHOOD. 


Hail I artless childhood, joys indeed are thine, 
Joys which maturer years implore in vain} 

At thought of thee I fed a glow divine, 

And long once more to prove thy peaceful reign. 

With fond delight 1 love the days to trace, 

While life, and thought, and hope, and joy were young, 
When nought but smiles adorned my infant face, 


And not a lowering cloud obscured my sun. 

With thee each day was spent in artless joy, 
With thee each night expired in balmy sleep, 
No care arose my pleasure to destroy, 

No griefs to teach my infant eyes to weep. 
Those happy days are o’er, and now in vain 
1 seek the peaceful blessing, of thy reign. 
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THE ADVENTUROUS BOY. 


While the fleet lay at anchor, one of the most 
heart-thrilling scenes occurred on board the com¬ 
modore's vessel that my eyes ever witnessed. 
In addition to the usual appendages of a ship of 
war, there was a large and mischievous monkey 
on board, named Jocko, retained for the amuse¬ 
ment and diversion of the ship’s company. It 
was iny watch on deck; and having retired to 
the side of the vessel, I was musing on the beau¬ 
tiful appearance of the fleet, when a loud and 
merry laugh burst upon my car. 

On turning to ascertain the cause of such an 
unusual sound on a frigate’s deck, I perceived 
the commodore’s little son, whom the crew nick¬ 
named “ little Bob-stay,” standing •halfway up 
the main-hatch ladder, clapping his hands, and 
looking aloft at some object that seemed to in¬ 
spire him with a deal of glee. A single glance 
explained the occasion of the merriment. As 
Bob was coming up from the gun-deck Jocko, 
the monkey, perceiving him on the ladder, and 
dropping suddenly from the rigging, leaped upon 
his shoulder, seized his cap, and running up the 
main-top-sail sheet, seated himself on the main- 
yard. 

Here he sat picking the tassel of his prize to 
pieces, occasionally scratching his sides, and 
chattering, as if in exultation for the success of 
his mischief. Bob being a sprightly, active fel¬ 
low, did not like to lose Ins cap without an effort 
to regain it. Perhaps lie was the more strongly 
incited to make chase after Jocko, from observing 
me smile at his plight, and hearing the loud 
laugh of Cato, a black man, u ho seemed inex¬ 
pressibly delighted at the occurrence. 

“ Ah ! Jocko,” said the black man, “ hab you 
no more respcc for de young officer den to steal 
his cab’ We bring you to de gang-way, you 
black nigger, and gib you a dozen on de bare 
back for a tief.” The monkey looked down from 
his perch, as if he understood the threat of the 
negro, and chattered a sort of definnee in answer. 
“ Ah, ah! massa Bob, be say you mus ketch 
him ’fore you flog him ; and ’tis no easy matter 
for a midshipman in boots to ketch a monkey 
barefoot." 

The chocks of little Bob looked red as he 
cast a glance of offended pride at Cato; and 
springing across the deck, in a moment he was 
halfway up the rigging. The monkey quietly 
watched his motions; and when nearly up, sud¬ 
denly put the cap on his own head, and ascended 
to the top crosstrees, and quietly seating himself, 
resumed his work of picking the tassel. 

In this manner the mischievous animal suc¬ 
ceeded in enticing Bob as high os the royal-mast¬ 
head, when suddenly springing on the rigging, 
he again descended to the foretop, and running 
out on the fore-yard, hung the cap on the end of 
the studding-sail-boom, where, taking his seat, he 


raised a loud and exulting chattering. By this 
time Bob was completely exhausted, and not 
liking to return to the deck to be laughed at, he 
sat down on the cross-trees. 

The spectators presuming that the boy would 
not follow the monkey, but descend to the deck, 
paid no further attention to them, I also had 
turned away, and had been engaged some mi¬ 
nutes, when 1 was suddenly startled by a cry from 
Cato, exclaiming that Massa Bob was on the 
main-truck! A cold shudder ran through my 
veins as the word reached my ears. I cast my 
eyes up—it was too true. 

The adventurous boy, after having rested a 
little, had climbed the skysail-pole ; and at the 
moment of my looking up, was actually standing 
on that circular piece pf wood on the very sum¬ 
mit of the loftiest mast, at a height so great, that 
my brain turned dizzy as I “looked up at him. 
There was nothing above him or around him but 
empty space, and beneath him nothing but a 
small, unstable wheel. 

Dreadful temerity I If he had attempted to 
stoop, wlmt could he take hold of to steady liis 
motion ? His feet covered up the small and 
fearful platform on which he stood ; and beneath 
that a long, smooth pole, that seemed to bend 
beneath his weight, was all that upheld him from 
destruction. In endeavouring to get down, he 
would inevitably lose his balance, and be preci¬ 
pitated to the deck—a crushed and shapeless 
mass. 

In this terrible exigency what was to be done ? 
To hail him and inform him of his danger, it 
was thought, would ensure his ruin. Every 
moment I expected to see the dreadlul catas¬ 
trophe. I could not hear to look at him, and 
yet could not withdraw my gaze. A film came 
over my eyes, and a faintness over my heart. 
By this time the deck was covered with officers 
and crew, to witness this appalling, this heart¬ 
rending spectacle. All seemed inute ; every 
feeling, every faculty seemed absorbed in one 
deep, intense emotion of agony. * 

At this moment a stir was made among the 
crew about the gangway, when the commodore, 
the hoy’s father, made his appearance. He had 
come on board without being noticed by a single 
eye. The commodore asked not a question, 
uttered not a syllable. He was an austere man; 
and it was thought by some that he did not en¬ 
tertain a very strong affection for his son. All 
eyes were now fixed on him, endeavouring to 
read his emotions in his countenance. 

The scrutiny, however, was vain ; his eye 
retained its severe expression, his brow the sligli * 
frown it usually wore, and his lip its haughty 
curl; in short, no outward sign indicated what 
was passing within. Immediately on reaching 
the dock he ordered a marine to haull a musket. 
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when, stepping aft, and leaping upon the look¬ 
out block, he raised it to his shoulder, and took 
a deliberate aim at his son, at the same time 
hailing him with his trumpet, in a voice of 
thunder. 

“ Robert,” cried he, “ jump! jump overboard I 
or lU fire at you." The boy seemed to hesitate, 
and it was plain that he was tottering, for his 
arms were thrown about like one endeavouring 
to balance himself. The commodore raised his 
voice again, and in a quicker and more energetic 
tone cned, 14 Jump! *tls your only chance for 
life.” The words were scarcely out of his mouth, 
before he left the truck, and sprung out into the 
air. A sound between a shriek and a groan burst 
from many lips. 

The father spoke not—sighed not; indeed, he 
seemed not to breathe. For a moment of intense 
agony a pin might have been heard to drop on 
deck. With a rush like that of a cannon ball, 
the body descended to the water; and before 
the waves closed over it twenty stout fellows, 
among them several officers, had dived from the 
bulwark. Another short period of suspense 


ensued. The boy rose, he was alive, his arm 
was seen to move, he struck out towards the 
ship. 

In spite of the discipline of a man-of-war, 
three loud huzzas, the outburst of unfeigned joy 
from the hearts of five hundred men, pealed 
through the air, and made the welkin ring. Till 
this moment the old commodore had stood un¬ 
moved. His face was now ashy pale. He at¬ 
tempted to descend from the block, but his knees 
bent under him ; he seemed to gasp for breath, 
and attempted to tear open his vest; but in the 
attempt he staggered, and would have fallen had 
ho not been caught by the bystanders. 

He was borne to his cabin, where the surgeon 
attended him, whose utmost Rkill was required 
to restore his mind to its usual equilibrity and 
self-command ; in which he at last happily suc¬ 
ceeded. As soon as he recovered from the 
drendful shock, he sent for Bob; and had a long 
confidential conference with him ; and it was 
noticed, when the little fellow left the cabin, he 
was in teats. 


GORMANDIZERS. 


Homophaqoub and Polyphagous : appellations 
given to certain individuals of a depraved appe¬ 
tite, that enables them to devour raw meat, and 
various other substances, which, most unques¬ 
tionably, would destroy any person not gifted or 
cursed with such an omnivorous digestion. Vari¬ 
ous are the ancient stories related of such voro* 
clous wretches. Ovid describes one Erisichthon, 
who, as a punishment for cutting down the groves 
of Ceres', (very possibly to obtain fuel to cook his 
food,) was sentenced to perpetual hunger, and 
terminated his gluttonous career by eating up his 
own limbs. The Thasian Theagenes thought no¬ 
thing of an ox for his dinner ; and the famed 
Crotonian athlete, Milo, knocked down bullocks 
with his fist for his daily meals, which usually 
consisted of twenty mina of meat, and the same 
ration of bread. Vopiscus relates that a man was 
brought before the Emperor Maximilian, who de¬ 
voured a whole calf, and was proceeding to eat 
up a sheep, had he not been prevented. To this 
day, in India, some voracious mountebanks de¬ 
vour a live sheep as an exhibition. Dr. Boehmen, 
of Wittenburgh, witnessed the performance of 
one of these polyphagous individuals, who com¬ 
menced his repast by eating a raw sheep, a suck¬ 
ing-pig, and by way of dessert, swallowed sixty 
pounds of prunes, stones and all. On another 
festive occasion, he ate two bushels of cherries, 
with several earthen vases, and chips of a furnace. 
This meal was followed up by sundry pieces of 
glass and pebbles, a shepherd’s bagpipe, rats, vari¬ 
ous birds with their feathers, and an incredible 
number of Caterpillars. To conclude his dinner, J 


he swallowed a pewter ink-stand, with its pens, a 
pen-knife and a sand-box. During this deglutition 
he seemed to relish his food, but was generally 
under the influence of potations of brandy. His 
form was athletic, and he could carry four heavy 
men on his shoulders for a league. He lived to 
the age of seventy-nine, but died in a most ema¬ 
ciated state, and, as might be imagined, toothless. 
Helwig knew an old man who was in the habit of 
eating eighty ponnds of different articles of food 
daily. Real Coloinb mentions an omnivorous glut¬ 
ton, who, in the absence of any salutary aliment, 
satisfied his cravings with any other substance ; 
and was once known, when hungry, to eat the 
contents of a sack of charcoal, and then to swal¬ 
low the bag to facilitate their digestion. One of 
the attendants on the menagerie of the Botanical 
Garden in Paris, who bore the euphonous name 
of Bijou, used to devour all the offals of the 
Theatre of Comparative Anatomy, and ate a 
dead lion in one day. He was active, and lived 
to the age of sixty. A cannibal once desolated 
the Vivarais, by dragging human victims to his 
den, where he devoured them. On the opening 
of the corpse of a convict in the galleys of Brest, 
there were found in his stomach about six hun¬ 
dred pieces of wood, pewter, and iron. All these 
accounts might appear most exaggerated, perhaps 
fabulous, had not many physicians in Paris known 
the celebrated Torrare. The history of this mon¬ 
ster is as curious as his habits were disgusting. 
He commenced his career in life in the capacity 
of clown to an itinerant quack, and used to 
attract the notice of (be populace by his singular 
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powers of deglutition, swallowing with the utmost 
ease, corks, pebbles, and baskets full of apples. 
However, these experiments were frequently fol¬ 
lowed by severe pain and accidents, which once 
obliged hhn to seek assistance in the Hotel Dieu 
of Paris. His sufferings did not deter him from 
similar experiments ; and he once tried to exhibit 
his wonderful faculties by swallowing the watch, 
chain, and seals, of M. Giraud, then house sur¬ 
geon of the establishment. In this repast he was 
foiled, having been told that he would be ripped 
up to recover the property. In the revolutionary 
war Tarrare joined the army, but was soon ex¬ 
hausted on the spare diet to which the troops 
were obliged to submit. In the hospital of 
Sultzen, although put upon four full rations, he 
was obliged to wander about the establishment, 
to feed upon any substance he could find, how¬ 
ever revolting, to subdue his voracious hunger. 
These singular powers induced several physicians 
to ascertain how far these omnivorous inclinations 
could carry linn in his unnatural cravings. In 
presence of Di. Lorentz he devoured a live cat, 
commencing by tearing open its stomach, and 
sucking the animal’B blood with delight. What 
was more singular, after this horrible feat, like 
other carnivorous brutes, he rejected the fur and 
skin. Snakes were to him a delicious meal, and 
he swallowed them alive and whole, after grind¬ 
ing their heads between his teeth. One of the 
surgeons, Mr. Courville, gave him a wooden lan¬ 
cet-case to swallow, in which had been folded a 
written paper. This case was rejected undigested, 
and the paper being found intact, it became a 
question whether be might not be employed to 
convey secret correspondence ; but, having been 
taken up at the Prussian outposts as a spy, being 
disguised Yis a peasant, without a knowledge of 
tlu* language, he received a severe bastinado, ' 
which effectually cured him of an appetite for 
secret service ; and on his return, he had recourse 


j to the safer meant of obtaining food in kitchens, 
slaughter-houses, and dunghills. At last, a child 
of fourteen months old having disappeared under 
suspicious circumstances, he was driven out of 
the hospital, and lost sight of for four years, 
when he applied for admission Into the hospital 
of Versailles, in a state of complete exhaustion, 
labouring under a virulent diarrhoea, "wfiich ter¬ 
minated his hateful existence in his twenty-sixth 
year. He was of the middle size, pale, thin, and 
weak ; his countenance was by no means fero¬ 
cious, but, on the contrary, displayed much timi¬ 
dity ; his fair hair was remarkably fine and soft; 
his mouth was very large, and one could scarcely 
say that he had any lips ; all his teeth were 
sound, but their enamel was speckled ; his skin 
was always hot, in a state of perspiration, and 
exhaling a constant offensive vapour. When fast¬ 
ing, the integuments of his abdomen were so 
flaccid that he could nearly wrap them round 
him. After his meals, the exhalation from his 
surface was increased, his eyes and cheeks be¬ 
came turgid with blood, and, dropping into a state 
of drowsiness, he used to seek some obscure cor¬ 
ner where he might quietly lie down and digest. 
After his death, all the abdominal viscera were 
found in a state of ulceration. Instances are re¬ 
corded where a similar facility to swallow fluids 
had been observed. At Strasburg was exhibited 
the stomach of a hussar who could drink sixty 
quarts of wine in an hour. Pliny mentions a 
Milanese, named Norvellus Torquatus, who, 
in presence of Tiberius, drank three conyii of 
wine. Seneca and Tacitus know a man of the 
name of Piso who could drink incessantly fur two 
days and two nights; and Rhodiginus mentions 
a capacious monster, called the “ Funnel,” down 
whose throat an amphora of liquor c^uld be 
poured without interruption.—" Curiosities of 
Medical Experience” By Dr. Millcngcn. 1837 


HAIR BREADTH ESCAPES.—No. II. 
a young rousn orncEE. 


When Murat was at Madrid, he had occasion 
to send some despatches to Junot, in Lisbon. 
These despatches were of the utmost importance, 
and all the roads leading from Madrid to the 
Portugese capital were covered by guerrillas, or 
regular troops, commanded by officers who had 
acted an important part in the Spanish revolution, 
and who thus composed the army of Castanos. 

Murat mentioned the difficulty to Baron Stro- 
gonuff, the Russian Ambassador, at the court of 
Spain, who had remained at Madrid. It is well 
known that at the period here referred to, Russia 
was the friend rather than the ally of France. 
Baron Strogonoff told 1 the grand Duke of Berg, 
that he could suggest a plan for the transmission 
of the despatches. 

“ Admiral Siniavin,” said the Baron, "is in the 


port of Lisbon. Send to me one of tne mosUn- 
telligent of your Polish Lancers. He shall put 
on a Russian uniform, and I will give him des¬ 
patches for the Admiral; you can give him your 
instructions verbally, and I will answer for it that 
all will be right even though he should be taken 
twenty times between this and Lisbon. The in¬ 
surgent army is too anxious to secure our neu¬ 
trality to be the first to create a ground of rupture.” 

Murat was delighted with the scheme. He re¬ 
quested the commander-in-chief of the Polish 
troops, who I think was Krazinski, to select for 
him a brave and intelligent young officer. Two 
days afterwards the Polish commander sent to the 
grand duke a young man for whom he declared 
he would answer with his head. He was named 
Leckinski, and was only eighteen yeys of age. 
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The grand duke of Berg was not a little as¬ 
tonished to find the young officer manifest the 
utmost eagerness to undertake an enterprise of 
no ordinary peril; for in the event of his being 
discovered, his fate was certain:—and that fate 
was death. Murat, brave as he himself was, 
could not refrain from pointing out to Leckiuski 
the danger he was about to encounter. The young 
Pole smiled, and said, “ If your imperial highness 
will give me your orders, 1 will pledge myself to 
execute the mission. I thank my general for 
having selected me from among my comrades, 
every one of whom was emulous of the favour.” 

The grand duke augured well of the young 
man’s courage and intelligence. He gave him 
his instructions. Baron Strogonoff supplied him 
with despatches to Admiral Siniavin. The young 
Pole was equipped in a Russian uniform and set 
out for Portugal. 

During the two first ,-dnys he pursued his 
course without molestation; but on the afternoon 
of the third day, he was attacked by a party of 
Spanish troops, who unhorsed and disarmed him, 
and conducted him before the general command¬ 
ing the military force of the district. Luckily for 
the adventurous young Pole, that general was 
Castanos himself. 

Leckinski was perfectly aware that he was lost, 
if suspected to be a Frenchman. Consequently he 
immediately resolved within himself not to utter a 
syllable of French, and to speak only Russian 
ami German, which latter language he could 
speak with facility. The angry imprecations of 
the troops, who conducted him to Castanos, sufc 
ficiently convinced him of the fate that would 
await him should he be discovered. The horrible 
death of General Rene, who only a few' weeks 
previously had perished m torture for no other 
offence tnan that of attempting to join Junot, 
might well have shaken his fortitude. Death 
itself may be braved, but to meet it by a refine¬ 
ment of torture is more than the bravest man can 
contemplate with indifference. 

“ Who are you?” said Castanos, addressing the 
Pole in French, which he spoke with perfect 
fluency, having been educated at Sorreze. 

Leckinski looked steadfastly at his interrogator, 
made a sign, and replied in German, ** I do not un¬ 
derstand.” 

Castanos himself understood and spoke Ger¬ 
man but apparently not wishing to take an ac¬ 
tive part in the business, he called one of the 
officers of his staff, by whom the examination was 
continued. The young Pole gave his answers 
alternately in Russian and in German; and kept 
lumself cautiously on his guard, against dropping 
a single word of French. He had no easy part 
to play, for in the little apartment in which the 
examination took place, lie W'as pressed upon by 
a crowd of persons, all thirsting for his blood, and 
manifesting a ferocious eagerness that he might be 
found guilty—-that is, declared to be a Frenchman. 


This furious excitement was increased by a 
circumstance which threatened to involve the un¬ 
fortunate young man in inextricable difficulty. 
An aide-de-camp of Castanos, (one of those fa¬ 
natical patriots so numerous in the Spanish war,) 
who from the moment of Leckinski’s arrest had 
declared him to be a French spy, rushed into the 
room in which the examination was going on, 
holding by the arm a peasant, dressed in a brown 
jacket, and high crowned hat, surmounted by a 
red feather. Having worked his way through the 
crowd, the officer placed the peasant before the 
Polish officer. “ Look at that man,” said he, “ and 
then inform us, whether he is either a German, or 
a Russian.—He is a spy, I would swear by my 
salvation,” continued he, stamping his foot furi¬ 
ously on the ground. 

The peasant, for a few moments, gazed stead¬ 
fastly at the young Pole; then his dark eye 
kindled, and with a bitter expression of fury and 
hatred, he exclaimed,—“ Es un Francesl—Es 
un Frances /" 

He related that a few weeks previously he had 
been to Madrid, to convey some hay; having, in 
common with all the inhabitants of his village, 
been required to carry forage to the barracks. 
“ I know this man,” continued the peasant, “ he 
is the same to whom I delivered the forage, and 
who gave me the receipt for it. I stood beside 
him for nearly an hour, and I know his face well. 
When I saw him arrive, I said to my comrades, 
that is the French officer to whom 1 delivered 
iny forage.” 

Castanos probably saw the truth ; but he was 
a noble and generous enemy. It was not by 
wantonly spilling blood, that lie wished to cement 
the edifice of Spanish liberty, which would have 
risen gloriously and durably, had it been left to 
the management of such men as himself, Komana, 
Palafox, &c. Castanos possibly perceived that 
the prisoner was not a Russian, but he dreaded 
the cruel tieatment to which he would be ex¬ 
posed if he were discovered to be a Frenchman. 
He suggested that he should be allowed to con¬ 
tinue his journey, hut at this a hundred men¬ 
acing voices were raised. 

“ But,” asked Castanos, “ would it be prudent 
to expose ourselves to the risk of a rupture with 
Russia, whose neutrality we have so earnestly 
solicited ?” 

“ No,” replied the officers; “ but let it be 
proved that this man is really a Russian.” 

Leckinski heard all this, for he understood 
Spanish. He was led out and locked up in a 
miserable chamber, which resembled a dungeon 
in the most fearful days of the inquisition. 

At the moment of his arrest, Leckinski had 
not tasted food since the afternoon of the pre¬ 
ceding day, and when the door of his prison 
closed upon him, eighteen hours had elapsed 
since he had partaken of any nourishment. Add 
to this, the fatigue and anxiety he had suffered 
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in the interval, and it cannot be matter of sur¬ 
prise that he threw himself in a state of utter 
exhaustion on a mattress, which lay on the 
ground, in one corner of his prison. 

He had been asleep about two hours, when 
the door of the chamber slowly opened, and 
some one softly approached his couch. A hand 
was held before the flame of the lamp, to shade 
the light from his eyes; and when the hand was 
withdrawn, Lechinski felt some one tap him on 
the shoulder ; and a sweet toned female voice 
uttered the words, “ Voulcz-vous sovper f 9 

The young Pole, who was suddenly roused 
ftom his slumber by the glare of light, the con¬ 
tact of the hand, and the words of the young 
female, raised himself on his couch, and with his 
eyes scarcely opened, exclaimed in German, 
“ What do you say?” 

“ Send him his supper,” said Castanos, on 
hearing the result of this first trial, “and then 
saddle his horse, and let him continue his jour¬ 
ney. lie is not a Frenchman. How could he 
have kept on the mask, when thus taken by sur¬ 
prise ? The thing is impossible.” 

But Castanos did not exercise undivided 
authority. Leckmski’s supper was sent to him, 
it is true, but he continued in his dungeon till 
morning. He was then conducted to a place, 
whence lie could see the mutilated bodies of ten 
Frenchmen, who had been brutally massacred by 
the peasantry of Truxillo. There, for the space 
of a whole day, he was left to contemplate deuth 
in its most horrible form. He w'as surrounded 
by snares—watched by ears and eyes, eager to 
catch at any unguarded word or gesture. At 
length, at the expiration of several hours of cruel 
tiial, he was iceonducted to Ins prison, to reflect 
at leisure on the horror of his situation. 

“ Gentlemen,” said General Castanos to his 
brother officers, “ I ain as fully sensible as you of 
the importance of preventing communication be¬ 
tween the different French commanders, at pre¬ 
sent in Spain; but in the position in which this 
officer stands, we cannot treat him as a spy, on 
the more assertion of a peasant. The man may 
be mistaken. He may be deceived by a re¬ 
semblance, and in that case, we should be 
murderers. That is not the character in which 
we ought to show ourselves.” 

It was a cheering relief to Leckinski, to return 
to his prison. For nearly twelve hours lie had 
before his eyes gibbets and mutilated bodies. 
Though his mind was haunted by horrid images, 
and gloomy forebodings, he nevertheless fell into 
a profound sleep, for exhausted nature demanded 
repose. Amidst the dead slumber, in which all his 
senses were lulled, the door again softly opened, a 
female form approached his couch, and the same 
sweet voice which had addressed him on the pre¬ 
vious night, said in a half whisper, “ Rise, and fol¬ 
low me—you are saved—your horse is waiting.” 

At the words, “you are Baved,” Leckinski 


started up, and •immediately recovering his pre¬ 
sence of mind, he replied as he had before done, 
in German, by the question, “ What do you say ?” 

On being informed of the result of this new 
temptation, Castanos urged his immediate libera¬ 
tion ; but his wish was again overruled. 

Leckinski passed another miserable night. At 
day-break next morning he was awakened by 
four men, one of whom was the peasant who 
alleged he had seen him at Madrid. They had come 
to conduct him before a sort of court, composed 
of the officers of Castanos’s staff. They addressed 
to him the most bitter menaces; but, firm in his 
resolution, he appeared not to understand a word 
they said. 

When arraigned before his judges, lie inquired, 
in German, for his interpreter. The latter was 
brought in, and the examination commenced. 

He was asked what was the object of bis 
journey from Madrid t* Lisbon. He replied by 
showing the despatches from the Russian am¬ 
bassador to Admiral Siniavin, and his passport ; 
but for the unfortunate rencontre with the pea¬ 
sant, who had seen him at Madrid, these proofs 
would doubtless have been satisfactory. How¬ 
ever, the young Pole firmly adhered to the ac¬ 
count he had first given of himself, and never 
prevaricated in his answers. 

“ Ask him,” said the president of the com¬ 
mittee, “ whether he is friendly to the Spaniards, 
since he says he is not a Frenchman.” 

The interpreter translated the question. “ Yes, 
doubtless ” replied Leckinski, “ I love and respect 
the noble character of the Spaniards, and I wish 
your nation and mine were both united.” 

" Colonel," said the interpreter, “ the prisoner 
says he hates us, because we carry on war like 
banditti; and he would like to see the ^hole na¬ 
tion united in one man, that he might annihilate 
it at a single blow.” 

Whilst these words were uttered, the eyes of 
the whole assembly attentively watched the ex¬ 
pression of the prisoner’s countenance, to see 
what effect would be produced by the infidelity 
of his interpreter. He stood unmoved. Lec¬ 
kinski was prepared for every trial, and was on his 
guard against the snare. “ Gentlemen," said Cjen- 
eral Castanos, who was present at the examina¬ 
tion, “ it appears to me that there is no ground of 
suspicion against this young man ; and therefore 
he must be set at liberty, and allowed to pursue 
his journey.” 

Accordingly his arms and despatches were re¬ 
stored to him, and the brave young Pole thus 
triumphantly passed through a series of trials 
which required almost superhuman fortitude and 
presence of mind. 

Ho arrived safely in Lisbon, and fulfilled his 
mission, and wished to return to Madrid ; but 
Junot would not suffer him again to expose him¬ 
self to the dangers he hod so miraculously es¬ 
caped,—“ Meifioirs of the Duchess DAbrantes.” 
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THE BATHS OP PFEFFERS. 


[The following account of theee celebrated baths— 
noted alike for the salubrious qualities of their waten as 
well as for the sconexy which surrounds them—is extracted 
fi ora a recent interesting work on the “ Economy of Homan 
Health,” by Dr. James Johnson.] 

As the ancient Romans sent their hypochon¬ 
driacs to Egypt for change of air and scene, and 
as the rail-roads and steamers are not yet estab¬ 
lished between the Thames and the Nile, I shall 
here give a short description of one of the moat 
curious localities which I have ever beheld in 
all my perambulations, and which I would 
strongly recommend hypochondriacal and nervous 
invalids to visit, while traversing the Alpine ter¬ 
ritories in search of hellth. It is the baths of 
Pfcffers, in the Grison country, not far from the 
Lake of Wallenstadt, which, in itself, presents 
most stupendous scenery. - Having procured five 
small and steady horses, accustomed to the lo¬ 
cality, a party of three ladies and two gentlemen 
started from the little town of Ragatz, on a beau¬ 
tiful morning in August, and commenced a steep 
and zigzag ascent up the mountain, through a 
forest of majestic pines and other trees. In a 
quarter of an hour we heard the roar of a torrent, 
but could see nothing of itself, or even its bed. 
The path, however, soon approached the verge 
of a dark and tremendous ravine, the sides of 
which were composed of perpendicular rocks, 
several hundred feet high, and at the bottom of 
which the Tamina, a rapid mountain-torrent, 
foamed along, in its course to the valley of Sar- 
gans, there to fall into the Upper Rhine. The 
stream, itself, however, was far beyond your view, 
and was only known by its hollow and distant 
murmurs The ascent, for the first three miles, 
is extremely fatiguing, so that the horses were 
obliged to take breath every ten minutes. The 
narrow path (for it is only a kind of mule-track ) 
often winded along the very brink of the preci¬ 
pice on our left, yet the eye could not penetrate 
to the bottom of the abyss. After more than an 
hour of toilsome climbing, we emerged from the 
wood, and found ourselves in one of the most 
picturesque and romantic spots that can well be 
imagined. The road now meanders through a 
high but cultivated region, towards the village of 
Valentz, through fields, gardens, vineyards, and 
meadows, studded with chaumiers and chalets, 
perched fantastically on projecting ledges of 
rock, or sheltered from the winds by tall and 
verdant pines. The prospect from Valentz, or 
rather from above the village, is one of the most 
beautiful and splendid I have any where seen in 
Switzerland. We arc there at a sufficient dis¬ 
tance from the horrid ravine to contemplate it 
without terror, and listen to the roaring torrent 
thundering unseen along its rugged and precipi¬ 
tous bed. Beyond the ravine we see the monas¬ 
tery and village of Pfeffere, perched on a high 


and apparently inaccessible promontory, over 
which rise Alpine mountains, their sides covered 
with woods, their summits with snow, and their 
gorges glittering with glaciers. But it is towards 
the east that the prospect is most magnificent 
and varied. The eye ranges with equal pleasure 
and astonishment over the valley of Sargans, 
through which rolls the infant Rhine, and beyond 
which the majestic ranges of the Rhetian Alps, 
ten thousand feet high, rise one over the other, 
till their summits mingle with the clouds. 

Among these ranges the Scisa-Plana, Angsten- 
berg, the Flesoh, (like a gigantic pyramid,) and, 
in the distance, the Alps that lower round Feld- 
kirck, are the most prominent features. During 
our journey to the baths, the morning sun played 
on the snowy summits of the distant mountains, 
and marked their forms on the blue expanse 
behind them, in the most distinct outlines. But 
on our return in the afternoon, when the fleecy 
clouds had assembled in fantastic groups, along 
the lofty barrier, the reflections and refractions 
of the solar beams threw a splendid crown of 
glory round the icy heads of the Rhetian Alps, 
changing that “ cold sublimity ” with which the 
morning atmosphere had invested them, into a 
glow of illumination which no pen or pencil could 
pourtray To enjoy the widest possible range 
of this matchless prospect, the tourist must climb 
the peaks that overhang the village, when his 
eye may wander over the whole of the Grison 
Alps and valleys, even to the Lake of Constance. 
From Valentz we turned abruptly down towards 
the ravine, at the very bottom of which are the 
baths of Pfeifers. 

. The descent is by a series of acute and preci¬ 
pitous toumequets, requiring great caution, as the 
horses themselves could hardly keep on their 
legs, even when eased of their riders. 

At length we found ourselves m the area of a 
vast edifice, resembling an overgrown factory, 
with a thousand windows, and six or seven stories 
high. It is built on a ledge of rock that lies on 
the left bank of the Tamina torrent, which chafes 
along its foundation. The precipice on the 
opposite side of the Tamina, and distant about 
fifty paces from the mansion, or rather hospital, 
rises five or six hundred feet, as perpendicular as 
a wall, keeping the edifice in perpetual shade, 
except for a few hours in the middle of the day. 
The left bank of the ravine on which the hospi¬ 
tal stands, is less precipitous, as it admits of a 
zigzag path to and from the baths. 

The locale, altogether, of such an establish¬ 
ment, at the very bottom of a frightful ravine, 
and for ever chafed by a roaring torrent, is the 
most singularly wild and picturesque I had ever 
beheld ; but the wonders of Pfeifers are not yet 
even glanced at. 

From the western extremity of this vast asylum 
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of invalids, a narrow wooden bridge spans the 
Tamina, and by it we gain footing on a %mall 
platform of rock on the opposite side. Here a 
remarkable phenomenon presents itself. The 
deep ravine which had hitherto preserved a width 
of some hundred and fifty feet, contracts all at 
once into a narrow cleft or crevasse, of less than 
twenty feet, whose marble sides shoot up from 
the bed of the torrent to a height of four or five 
hundred feet, not merely perpendicular, but ac¬ 
tually inclining towards each other, so that, at 
their summits, they almost touch, thUvS leaving a 
narrow fissure through which a faint glimmering 
of light descends, and just serves to render objects 
visible within this gloomy cavern. 

Out of this recess the Tamina darts in a sheet 
of foam, and with a deafening noise, severberated 
from the rocks within and without the crevasse. 
On approaching the entrance, the eye penetrates 
along a majestic vista of marble walls, in close 
approximation, and terminating in obscurity, with 
a narrow waving line of sky above, and a roaring 
torrent below. Along the southern wall of this 
sombre gorge, a fragile scaffold, of only two 
planks in breadth, is seen to run suspended, us it 
were, in air, fifty feet above the torrent, and three 
or four hundred feet beneath the crevice that 
admits air and light from heaven into the pro¬ 
found abyss. This frail and frightful footpath is 
continued (will it be believed ?) nearly half a 
mile into a marble womb of the mountain. Its 
construction must have been a work of great dif¬ 
ficulty and peril ; for its transit cannot be made, 
even by the most curious and adventurous travel¬ 
lers, without fear and trembling, amounting, often, 
to a sense of shuddering and horror. Along 
these two planks we crept or crawled, with fal¬ 
tering steps and palpitating hearts. It has been 
my fortune to visit most of the wonderful locali¬ 
ties of this globe, but an equal to tins I never 
behold. “ Imagination,” says an intelligent tra¬ 
veller, “ the most vivid, could not portray the 
portals of Tartarus under forms more hideous 
than those which nature has displayed in this 
place. We enter this gorge on a bridge of 
planks, (pont des planches,') sustained by wedges I 
driven into the rocks. It takes a quarter of an 1 
hour or more to traverse this bridge, and it re¬ 
quires the utmost precaution. It is suspended 
over the Tamina, which is heard rolling furiously 
at a great depth beneath. The walls of this 
cavern, twisted, torn, and split (les parots late - 
rales contoumec, fondues, et dechvees ) in various 
ways, rise perpendicular, and even incline towards 
each other in the form of a dome; whilst the 
faint light that enters from the portal at the end 
and the crevice above, diminishes as we proceed; 
.the cold and humidity augmenting the horror 
produced by the scene. The fragments of rock 
sometimes overhang this gangway in such* a 
manner that the passenger cannot walk upright; 
at others, the marble wall recedes so much, that 
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he is unable to lean against it for support. The 
scaffold is narrow, often slippery; and sometimes 
there is but a single plank separating us from 
the black abyss of the Tamina.* He who has 
cool courage, a steady eye, and a firm step, ought 
to attempt this formidable excursion (epouvantable 
excursion ) in clear and dry weather, lest he should 
find the planks wet and slippery. He should 
start in the middle of the day, with a slow and 
measured step, and without a stick; the safest 
plan is to have two guides supporting a pole, on 
the inside of which the stranger is to walk.” We 
neglected this precaution ; and four out of the 
five pushed on even without a guide at all. At 
forty or fifty paces from the entrance, the gloom 
increases, while the roar of the torrent beneath, 
reverberated from the sides of the cavern aug¬ 
ments the sense of danger and the horror of the 
scene. The meridian sun penetrated sufficiently 
through the narrow line or fissure at the summit 
of the dome, to throw a variety of lights and of 
shadows over the vast masses of vanegated mar¬ 
ble composing the walls of this stupendous cavern, 
compared with which, those of Salsettc, Ele- 
phanta, and even Staffa, shrink into insignificance. 
A wooden pipe, which conveys the hot waters 
from their source to the baths, runs along in the 
angle between the scaffold and the rocks, and 
proves very servicable both as a support for one 
hand while pacing the plank, and as a seat when 
the passenger wishes to rest and contemplate the 
wonders of the cavern. At about one-third of 
the distance inward, I would advise the tourist to 
halt, and survey the singular locality in which he 
is placed. The inequality of breadth in the long 
chink that divides the dome above, admits the 
light in very different proportions, and presents 
objects in a variety of aspects. The first im¬ 
pression which occupies the mind is caused by 
the cavern itself—without reflection on the porten¬ 
tous convulsion of nature which split the marble 
rock in twain, and opened a gigantic aqueduct 
for the mountain torrent.f After a few minutes* 
rumination on the action of subterraneous fire, 
ur attention is attracted to the slow but powerful 
operation of water on the solid parietes of this 
nfemal grotto. We plainly perceive that the 
boisterous torrent has, in the course of time, and 
especially when swelled by rains, caused wonder¬ 
ful changes both in its bed and its banks. I 

“ Lo pont «t etroit, souvont glissant, et quelquefois 
on n’est separo quo par une seul ploncho du noia abime de 
k Tamina. 

•f* ft is surprising that tho author of the “ Voytpe Pitto- 
resque en Suisse and even l)r Ebcll, should have been led 
into tlio monstrous error of imagining that tho torrent of 
tho Tamina had, m tho courso of ages, hollowed out of the 
marble rock this profound bed for itself We might just oa 
well suppose that the bed of tno Mediterranean hod been 
scooped out by tho waters of tho Hellespont,, in their way 
from tho Black Sea to tho Atlantic. The mountain was 
root by Borne convulsion of nature, and apparently from 
below upwards, os tho breadth at tho bed of tho Tamina is 
far broader than the external crevice above. • 
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would direct the attention of tfie traveller to a 
remarkable excavation formed by the waters on 
the opposite side of the chasm, and in a part 
more sombre than usual, in consequence of a 
bridge that spans the crevice above, and leads to 
the convent of Pfeffere. This natural grotto is 
hollowed out of the marble rock to the depth of 
thirty feet, being nearly forty feet in width, by 
twenty-six feet in height. It is difficult not to 
attribute it to art; and as the whole cavern con¬ 
stantly reminds us of the Tartarean regions, thu 
beautifully-vaulted grotto seems to be fitted for 
the throne of Pluto and Proserpine; or, perhaps, 
for the tribunal of Rhadamanthus and his brothers 
of the bench, while passing sentence on the 
ghosts that glide down this Acheron or Cocytus j 
for had the Tamina been known to the ancient 
poets, it would assuredly have been ranked as 
one of the rivers of hell. 

One of the most startling phenomena, how¬ 
ever, results from a perspective view into the 
cavern when about midway, or rather less, from 
its portal. The rocky vista ends in obscurity, 
but gleams and columns of light burst down in 
many places from the meridian sun, through this 
“palpable obscure,”so as to produce a wonderful 
variety of light and shade, as well as of bas- 
reliefs, along the fractured walls. While sitting 
on the rude wooden conduit before alluded to, 
and meditating on the infernal region upon which 
1 had entered, I was surprised to behold, at a 
great distance, the figures of human beings, or 
their shadows, (for I could not tell which,) ad¬ 
vancing slowly towards me, suspended between 
heaven and earth, or, at least, between the vault 
of the cavern and the torrent of the Tamina, 
without any apparent pathway to sustain their 
steps, but seemingly treading in air, like disem¬ 
bodied spirits. While my attention was rivetted 
on these figures they suddenly disappeared, and 
the first impression on my mind was, that they 
had fallen and perished in the horrible abyss 
beneath. The painful sensation was soon re¬ 
lieved, by the re-appearance of the personages in 
more distinct shapes, evidently composed of 
flesh and blood. Again they vanished from my 
sight; and, to my no small astonishment, 1 be¬ 
held their ghosts or their shadows advancing 
along the opposite side of the cavern. These, 
and many other optical illusions, were caused, of 
course, by the peculiar nature of the locality, 
and the unequal manner in which the light pene¬ 
trated from above into this sombre chasm. 

Surprise was frequently turned into a sense of 
dnnger, when the parties advancing and retreat¬ 
ing met on this narrow scaffold. The “ laws of 
the road ” being different on the continent from 
those in old England, my plan was to screw 
myself up into the smallest compass, close to 
the rock, and thus allow passengers to steal by 
without opposition. 

We ‘found that comparatively few penetrated 


to the extremity of the cavern and the source of 
the Therma:, the majority being frightened, or 
finding themselves incapable of bearing the sight 
of the rapid torrent under their feet, without any 
solid security against precipitation into the infer¬ 
nal gulf. To the honour of the English ladies, 
I must say that they explored the source of the 
waters with the most undaunted courage, and 
without entertaining a thought of returning from 
a half-finished tour to the regions below.* 

Advancing still further into the cavern, another 
phenomenon presented itself, for which we were 
unable to account at first. Every now and then 
we observed a gush of vapour or smoke (we could 
not tell which) issue from the further extremity 
of the rock on the left, spreading itself over the 
walls of the cavern, and ascending towards the 
crevice in the dome. It looked like an explo¬ 
sion of steam ; but the roar of the torrent would 
have prevented us fiom hearing any noise if such 
had occurred. We soon found, however, that it 
was occasioned by the rush of vapour from the 
cavern in which the Thermal source is situated, 
every time the door was opened for the ingress 
or egress of visitcis to mid from this natural 
vapour-bath. At such moments the whole scene 
is so truly Tartarean, that had Virgil and Dante 
been acquainted with it, they need not have 
strained their imaginations in portraying the ideal 
abodes of fallen angels, infernal gods, and departed 
spirits ; but painted a Hades from nature, with 
all the advantages of truth aad reality in its fa¬ 
vour. 

Our ingress occupied neaily half an hour, 
when we found ourselves at the extremity of the 
parapet, on a jutting ledge of roek, ami where 
the cavern assumed an unusually sombre com¬ 
plexion, in consequence of the cliffs actually 
uniting, or nearly so, at the summit of the dome. 
Here, too, the Tamina struggled, roared, and 
foamed through the narrow, dark, and rugged 
gorge, with tremendous impetuosity and deafen¬ 
ing noise, the sounds being echoed and reverbe¬ 
rated a thousand times by the fractured angles 
and projections of the cavern. We were now 
at the source of the Thermo;. Ascending some 
steps cut out of the rock, we came to a door, 
which opened, and immediately enveloped us in 
tepid steam. We entered a grotto in the solid 
marble, but of what dimensions we could fonn 
no estimate, since it was dark as midnight, and 
full of dense and fervid vapour. We were quickly 
in an universal perspiration. 

The guides hurried us forward into another 
grotto still deeper in the rock, where the steam 
was suffocating, and where we exuded at every 
pore. It was as dark as pitch. An owl would 
not have been able to see an eagle within a foot 

• Tins has not always born the case: the talented 
uthni-css of “ Reminiscences of the Rhine," appears to have 
ickcd courage for this enterprise, though her beautiful 
daughters advanced to the further extremity of the gorge, 
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of its saucer eyes. We were told to stoop and 
stretch out our hands. We did so, and immersed 
them in the boiling, or at least, the gurgling source 
of the Pfeifers. We even quaffed at this fountain 
of Hygeia. 

Often had we slept in damp linen, while tra¬ 
velling through Holland, Germany, and Switzer¬ 
land. We had now, by way of variety, a waking 
set of teguments saturated with moisture ab 
interna, as well as ab extemo, to such an extent, 
that I believe each of us would have weighed at 
least half a stone more at our exit than on our 
entrance into this stew-pan of the Orison Alps. 

On emerging into the damp, gelid, and gloomy 
atmosphere of the cavern, eveiy thing appeared 
of a dazzling brightness after our short immersion 
in the Cimmerian darkness of the grotto. 

The transition of temperature was equally as 
abrupt us that of light. The vicissitude could 
have been little less than fifty or sixty degrees of 
Fahrenheit in one instant, with all the disadvan¬ 
tage of dripping garments. It was like shifting 
the scene, with more than theatrical celerity, from 
the Black Hole of Calcutta to Fury lieach, or 
the snows of Nova Zembla. Some of the party, 
less experienced in the effects of travelling than 
myself, considered themselves destined to illus¬ 
trate the well-known allegory of the discontented, 
and that they would inevitably carry away with 
them a large cargo of that which thousands come 
here annually to get rid of—rheumatism. I con¬ 
fess that I was not without some misgivings 
myself on this point, seeing that we had neither 
the means of changing our clothes or of drying 
them, except by the heat of our bodies in the 
mountain breeze. The goddess of health, how¬ 
ever, who is nearly related to the genius of travel¬ 
ling, preserved us from all the bad consequences, 


thermometrical and hygrometrical, of these 
abrupt vicissitudes.* We retrograded along the 
narrow plank that suspended us over the pro¬ 
found abyss with caution, fear, and astonishment. 
The Tamina seemed to roar more loud and savage 
beneath us, as if incensed at our safe retreat. 
The sun had passed the meridian, and the gorge 
had assumed a far more lugubrious aspect than it 
wore on our entrance. The shivered rocks and 
splintered pinnacles that rose on each side of the 
torrent, in gothic arches of altitude sublime, 
seemed to frown on our retreating footsteps, while 
the human figures that moved at a distance along 
the crazy plank, before and behind us, frequently 
lost their just proportions, and assumed the most 
grotesque and extraordinary shapes and dimen¬ 
sions, according to the degree of light admitted 
by the narrow fissure above, and the scarcely 
discernible aperture at the extremity of this won- 
ful gorge. The Tamina, meanwhile, did not fail 
to play its part in the gorgeous scene, astounding 
the eye by the rapidity of its movements, and 
astonishing the ear by the vibrations of its echoes. 
It seemed to growl more furiously os we receded 
from the depths of the crevasse. 

At length we gained the portal, and, as the 
sun was still darling his bright rays into the 
deepest recesses of the ravine, glancing from the 
marble rocks, and glittering on the boiling tor¬ 
rent, the sudden transition from Cimmerian gloom 
to dazzling duylight, appeared like enchantment. 
While crossing the trembling bridge, I looked 
hack on a scene which can never be eradicated 
from my memory. 

It is the most singular and impressive I have 
ever beheld on this globe; and compared with 
which, the Brunnens are “ bubbles " indeed. 


REVIEW. 


The Work* of the Rev. David M'Nieoll, including 
his Poetical Remain*, to which arc prefixed Memoirs 
of his Life and Writings. By the Rev. James 
Dixon. 

Wk agree with Mr. Dixon, that 44 biography ought 
to be a faithful portrait of the departed—to speak his 
l'tnguage, and to exhibit his opinions; ” and he has 
judiciously adhered to the principle thus laid down. 
Whatever he could collect of such fragments as could 
be met with illustrative of the mental powers, the leli- 
gious experience, and the ministerial labours of the 
eminent individual whose Memoirs he undertook to 
prepare, he has furnished. 

Mr. M 4 Micoll was a highly acceptable Methodist 
Preacher, and of very superior endowments among a 
class of religious teachers who, under all possible dis¬ 
advantages for mental culture, and classical, and even 
’theological, education, have, by industry and deter¬ 
mined perseverance, made themselves respectable, 
while a few have risen to considerable literary emi¬ 
nence. The Memoirs of Mr. M'Nieoll will be highly 
valued by his friends and the connexion in which he 


moved with so much honour and usefulness ; and this 
uniform edition of his collected works, possesses an 
intrinsic value which will strongly recommend it* to 
the public. His 44 EsBay on Covetousness ” well de¬ 
serves a place among some of the very best that have re¬ 
cently appeared, and we trust that the subject will make 
as deep an impression among the great body to which 
Mr. M'Nieoll belonged, as it is now generally making 
throughout the Christian world. In his rational in¬ 
quiry concerning the operation of the stage on the 
morals of society, as his object was precisely similar, 
and many of his positions almost identical with a 
popular essay on the same subject, and still in circu¬ 
lation, we cannot but express ourselves surprised, that 
Mr. M 4 Nicoll should have altogether neglected to 

• This circumstance illustrates, in a very remarkable 
manner, the effw ts of pussing from a hot or vapour bath 
into cold air or water, the immunity is nearly certain Tho 
hotter the medium from which we start into the cold, the 
leBS danger there is of suffering any mconvemonco. This 
principal in Hygeia u more understood than practised. 
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notice it—especially when lie refer* to a Review in 
which it wu severely handled. We cannot think that 
the Essay in question is at all inferior to that of Mr 
M'Nicoll, while its style is far superior, because more 
popular. The “ Essay on Taste," is written with 
spirit and elegance. The following we quote as 
example:— 

"The influence of taste in modifying the moral and religious 
principle, may be conceived from its intimate connexion with 
every other power of the mind, or state of the heart; and from 
the strength which it exerts in the calm, but constant, pursuit 
of its designs, operating with the undisturbed and imperceptible 
procedure of an under-current, as broad nml as rapid as the 
surface which conceals it. Taste Is a high sense of beauty, in 
all its kinds and aspects, and may be the medium of a powerful 
attraction Besides, it Implies a corresponding aversion to 
objects in which the absence of beauty, or the violation of it: 
principles, is manifest. And how, m both these views, thi 
passions and pursuits of men may be influenced, requires no 
very elaborate description or proof. 

" What a multitude of delightful contemplations and cmotli _ 
concur In a single Instance of tasteful enjoyment I Let that 

an intrinsic beauty, independent of every other consideration, 

’ * ” ’ ' ly * - 

inexplicable pleasure For, by the way, we mav olisenre, that 
the usual theories of association account only lor a part of tli 

trly explained, while tho 

. stion, 

inquiry 11 1 . ... 

charm to the whole, lor the summer green, though equally 
fresh and vivid, is not equally interesting with that of spring, 
simply berause ft is not possessed ol novelty Should this have 
been the scene of our youthful days and friendships, now seep 
after an absence of many years , should it present such natural 
features, and buildings, and atatuesas lead the imagination back 
to classical antiquity, should it stand connected with some 
striking portions of our own national history or literature; or 
should we recognise In the woods, and streams, and in the 
colours of the sky, a perfect resemblance of the finest landscape- 

painting which we have b ,_ 

evident, would greatly swell the tide of pleasure. Other details 
might be added, but these will 8 

harmony of the principles which tlic case may chance to include. 
And what a concentration of attractions may thus impress and 
sway the heart, and, through this medium, the reason und moral 
feelings of thedndividual 1 

“ Thus the man of taste possesses more of enjoyment than 
any other person He has not only a peculiar perception of tho 
most olmouB and common charms, lie alBO discovers an infinity 
of liner beauties, which escape the notice of mankind in general 
And should his taste be highly cultivated, lie enjoys the pleasures 
of a critical understanding, which murks the reasons ot the case, 
in addition to those of a delighted sensibility And should tins 
taste at tho same time introduce the mind—which not unite- 
quently occurs—to noble trains of imaginative thinking, to 
sympathetic emotions, and to moral contemplations and excite¬ 
ments, a banquet must be provided lor the lmppy favourite the 
most rich and enviable, and which—still presuming that his 
heart is virtuous—can scarcely fail to throw the whole soul into 
an element and attitude the most favourable to the best unfold¬ 
ings of the moral character The inanity and sluggishness of 
a grosser state ore gone, and the free spirit is prepared to run 
its career of moral exu Hence with renovated vigour 

“ The pleasure itself thus enjoyed, apart from Sts tendencies, 
has, in Its own nature,—should no reason appear against It,—a 
reason m Its favour, since pleasure is, no doubt, a principal end 

happiest aa well os richest of men, when be regarded all the Ano 
' h he visited as blB own. ‘The same,’ he says, • I 
think of the groves where I walk In a word, all tl 
Is tho use of things, let who will have tlic keeping or them ’ 
The same may be said of company, and reading, and all the 
innumerable sources of tasteful enjoyment with winch our life 
is enriched. To renounce all this, without a reason, is like 
fancying that some meritorious penance lies simply In the 
choice of pain in preference to pleasure,—in leuv mg the level 
pathway to church, for the difficult and offensive mire. 

“ Tlic connexion, also, of taste with displays of human cha¬ 
racter Is obvious and most important If material objects derive 
their beauty, ill some degree, from their association and analogy 
with mind, then mind itself must be still more beautiful. On 
this subject the poets are peculiarly competent to judge; and 
their chief care, when the art is properly employed, is to excite 
admiration, as well os sympathy, by the loftiest and grandest 
exhibitions of virtue. Besides • Their own delicate sense of this 
kind of excellence is often warmly expressed.— 

* Is aught so fair 

In all the dewy landscapes of the spring, 

Jn the bright eye of Keeper, or the morn, 

In nature's finest forms,—is aught so fair 
As vjrtuous friendship f as the candid blush 
Of him who strives with fortune to he Just! 


The graceful tear that streams for others' woes! 

Or the mild majesty of private life, 

Where peace with ever-blooming olive crowns 
The gate f where Honour's liberal bonds diflhse 
Unenvied treasures, and the snowy wings 
Of innocence and love protect the scene!' 

" Tho same doctrine appears to be recognised by St. Paul, when 
he represents the modesty, sobriety, and good works of the 
woman under the notlou of her ornaments, and, when speaking 
of the virtues, he employs the terms ‘ whatsoever things are 
lovely.' And partly for this very reason the virtues are oalled 
' graces.' The man of taste must, therefore, possess a great 
advantage in the contemplation of either good or bod character. 
He can enter more frilly into the spirit of his subject, at least as 
regards its beauty or deformity, and may, therefore, bo expected 
—other circumstances being equal, as aforesaid—to admire and 
love the virtues, and to lmte all vice aa odious and disgusting, in 
a degree corresponding with his bettor light and fooling. He will 
enjoy the living picture of beneficence, and be himself the more 
beneficent; the beauty of a grateful character will touch his 
sensibility, and dispose him to be grateful; and, delighted with 
the view of virtuous conduct in others, he will be led, from a 
sense of interest, to exercise a Christian love and chanty for all 
men. Thus the virtues ho contemplates will be reflected by 
himself, with the added grace of his own tasteful accomplish¬ 
es the f'lhagc on the banks of a ~ — 

„ . ’«* forget 

it,—that where Christianity has previously impressed Its super- 
* ion principles upon the heart, taste will thus be found 

. 'lit, Just as a critical 

intend* with the bcripturcs may be turned to spiritual 
_ " * nilcnt of 

this knowledge, is possessed of a spiritual disposition.” 

The Poetry of this volume is Dot much to our taste. 
The best specimen in the collection is— 

MORE THAN MEETS THE EYE. 

“ I love the dawnlngs of the beautiful, 

The budding rose, the earliest green of spring, 

”*■ J . ' t*stfbiilc, 

The soonest lark when first she mounts liei 
, „ .1 f.U 

shines with a modest grou 

Shall these give pleasure to the glowing sense, 

But to the soul yield nothing more refined f 
Nothing of purer touch, to recompense 
Tlu busy wonderings of the scan lung mind * 

Yes, hues and torms are but the mystic wand 
That Btarts tlic visions of her fairy land 

For * more than meets the view ’ lies in the bloom, 

The fruitage of a distant day slimes tin re 
Twice charm'd wc sec the pent flower burst its tom! 

Twice, ns when from tlic limp, swept b> the ,ur, 

A aott, sweet note seems sounding from on high, 

That with a deeper note chnncs harmony 

Thus lovelier than tlic beauty of her smilco, 

The opening \irtue*s rise of luavt n-taught youth 
Behold, tiny come, first of their lengthening lilos,— 
Sincerity, devotion, love, and truth , 

Like waves that break ami sparkle on the shore, 

Sounding tli’ advance of many thousands more 

But O, my child, should folly blast thy flower, 

’ *' , ioul, 

*T would seem like sunset at tho noontide hoL., 

As If the last sw eet song liad ceased to roll, 

As if the waxing proved a waning moon , 

Or Heaven m wrath resumed some matchless boon! 

O no I I must not fear it; God will guide 
Thy bliss'd career of sanctity and Joy. 

The lustre of thy spring can never hide 
The mellow harvest which my hopes employ; 

And still I see immortal growths lie there, 

In still-surpassing forms of good and fair. 

Bright from the Maker’s hand glowed earth and sky; 

Man looked astonishment, and Joy, and love 
Again he mused, nnd * more than meets the eye ’ 

Was traced on all, was sung tlirough every grove. 

Then rose the i ogle-vision of Ids soul, 

Scanning th’ eternal purpose of the whole. 

But soon a storm of crime and curse began, 

Dashing the inscription from its monument; 

Nay, struck the mind, and left erroneous man 
To know his world, but not Its true intent. 

Then, as the darkness thicken’d to its height, 

God spake once mere,—and there was glorious light 
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Thrice blessed light! whose many streams have found 
A central sea in God’s own truth reveal’d, 

Whose cloudless ray oan pierce the dork profound, 
Where Providence her secrets has conceal’d; 
Unsounded depths beneath the surface He, 

More than can ever meet a seraph’s eye. 


0 do not sooro the ungraceful type that stains 
With misty hue its dark and tatter’d page: 
Read me the words, I envy not the strains 
Of every Orpheus of this tuneful 

the lino, and let a Newton fly 
Enraptured through his planetary aky. 


See, ‘I am thine I* Who yet has understood 
The illimitable sense of these brief sounds t 
Writ by the pen of God, confirm’d with blood 
Drawn from his own immedicable wounds. 
In these small, charmless characters Is given 
The eternal charter of our highest heaven. 


Then look, my aoul, not on the narfow field 
Of thla low weedy world; lift up thine aye; 
Pursue the cvcr-lengtlienlng vale; and yield 
Thy homage to the mountains; there descry, 
At every new ascent, still nobler heights, 
Feasting tliy hopes with infinite delights. 


How small to sensei—a touch conceals the line; 

To faith how n\ore than infinite the tnought I 
Deed of Adoptive Love, seal’d by Divine, 

By rapturous Joy, that sets earth’s Joys at nought; 
A gem whoso ray now lights this cave of care, 

Whose price in heaven will purchase kingdoms there. 


These give celestial temper to the soul, 

To meanest things of earth a sweep sublime; 
Urge us to rush upon the eternal goal, 

Till Death himself shall die, aud hoary Time 
Take youth's bright form, his night turn into day, 
Dwell in new worlds, and cast his wings away.” 


LIFE AND 

Romillv. —M. Dumont, in his “Recollections of 
Mira beau,” the leading orator of the French revolu¬ 
tion, thus describes the persevering industry of our 
lllustuous countryman Sir Samuel Romilly •—“ Ito- 
milly, always tranquil and orderly, has an incessant 
activity; he never loses a minute; he applies all his 
mind to what he is about* Like the hund ot a watch, 
he, never stops, although his equal movements tn the 
gumc way utmost escape observation.” 

Cookkry. —Two talented gentlemen now living, 
and rising into merited estimation, were, in then early 
days, residing in London for the sake of learning the 
business of a gicat establishment there. They prac¬ 
tised, for several years, a system of diet by which they 
lixed at a small expense, on a food which appears to 
h.i\c been nourishing and agreeable. Animal food, 


MANNERS. 

cut into small pieces, will give flavour to a large quan¬ 
tity of vegetables. These young men got an oil lamp, 
with a feeble flame, and a tin saucepan ; they mingled 
the small pieces of ammftl food with a large quantity 
of nourishing vegetable food; water was put in to 
make the stew, and the whole was left from after 
breakfast till dinner-time over the lamp, and was then 
hot and ready for their meal. On this plan they found 
that they could live comfortably for half-a-crown each 
per week. The most savoury and wholesome cookery 
requires the slowest fire. A sumptuous French dinner 
could be dressed with one-tenth of the fuel consumed 
by an English cook in broiling a few beef-steaks or 
mutton-chops.— Dr. Ure's Philosophy of Manufac¬ 
ture*. 


SCRAPS OF LITERATURE. 


Lptters. —Much curious speculation has been em¬ 
ployed with regard to the invention of letters, both as 
to their author and the period of their invention. 
Many have supposed the Egyptians to have been the 
first nation that used them, and Thyoth of l’.ithrusim 
to have been tlieir inventor. Others have supposed 
them to have been invented puor to the deluge, aud to 
luxe been transmitted by Noah to his postenty. We 
think it a suflicirnt confutation of the latter opinion, 
that the descendants of No.ih did not ull understand 
the use of letters till they learned them a long time 
after the deluge; whereas there is no reason tn suppose 
they would have lost the use of them had they been ac¬ 
quainted with them. Iu support of the other opinion, 
viz., that letters had their origin in Egypt, there is no 
inconsiderable evidence. Pliny, while he attributes 
their origin to another source, acknowledges that 
others ascribe their authorship to the Egyptians, 
milking Mercury their inventor. Diodorus, l’latorch, 
Cicero, Tertullian, and Plato, were of the same opinion. 
Kireher describes the very shape of the letters which 
he invented. Philo-Biblius, the translator of Saneho- 
muthon’s history, quoted by EusebiuB and Porphyry, 
mentions the commenlaries of Taautus, or Thyoth 
and the sacred letters in which he wrote his books. 
Jamblicus speaks of a vast number of books by this 
same Taautus. And all antiquity agrees that the use of 
letters was very early in Egypt, and that Thyoth or 
Mercury was the first who used them. Now if 
Thyoth i. e. Pathrusim, the son of Misraim and 
<grandson of llam was the first in Egypt who used let¬ 
ters, we think he must have been their inventor. For 
it is not supposable that letters would not have been 
used before, had they been known. We must therefore 
conclude, from the tenour of all the evidence before us, 


that letlers were invented by Pathrusim the grandson 
of Hum ; and that mankind are indebted to Egypt for 
this invaluable blessing. The idea that letters must 
have been known before the deluge, because there arc 
certain short Antediluvian annals, finds a rajdy con¬ 
futation in the fact of the great age of the Antedilu¬ 
vians, by which means the history of those times could 
be transmitted orullyfrom the father to the son, by pass¬ 
ing through very few hauds ; also in the fact, that 
annuls can be preserved by symbols and hieroglyphics. 

GKOMETKICAT. CLASSIFICATION OF TUB ALPHABET. 

Circle*. 

OQCG. 

Angles. • 

X W M Y A N V. 

Curve line*. 

U S. 

Straight lines. 
IHHLTEFK. 

Straight and curve lines. 

J D P 13 R R Z. 


The letters are just twenty-six; 

Of sounds they are the signs ; 
We have a rule their forms to fix, 
By circles, angles, lines. 

The O and Q and C and G 
Arc circles turning round; 

X, W, M, Y, A, N, V, 

Sharp angles will be found. * 
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Of different line* the reit are made, 

Some straight and carv'd you'll see t 

If good attention should be paid, 

You’ll soon learn A, B, C. 

There’s horizontal and upright, 

And some are parallel; 

You’ll learn their forms almost at sight, 

If angles you can tell. 

The circles ‘first we’ll try to learn, 

Of these there are but four j 

Then seven angles come in turn, 

That’s more than half a score. 

Ten jnore and five, all that remain, 

Have straight and curved lines: 

Oar rule you’ll find is very plain, 

“ Tub letters ark three kinds.” 

There’s angles sharp, with lines that slope, 
Round circles, lines all straight; 

You’ll learn them all quite soon, I hope 
You’ll not have long to wait. 

This alphabet is to be taugiit by the use of the Black 
board, writing the letters according to their classifica¬ 
tion, and requiring the children to name them, and 
illustrating their forms m the same manner, by explain¬ 
ing the geometrical figures, viz:—circles and angles, 
ABIT. 

Circlet . 
o c e g 


Angles . 
v y w x 
Curve Lines. 

a s 

Straight Lines. 
lik 

Straight, Curve, and Oblique Lines. 

bpqdhtjfunmrz 

Languages Forgotten. —Cases are recorded of 
the forgetfulness of a language constantly spoken, 
while one nearly forgotten from want of practice was 
recovered. A patient in St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
who had been admitted with a brain fever, on his 
recovery spoke an unknown language to his attend¬ 
ants. A Welsh milkman happened to be in the ward, 
and recognised his native dialect; although the 
patient had left Wales in early youth, had resided 
thirty years in England, and had nearly forgotten 
his native tdngue. Boerh&ave relates a curious case 
of a Spanish poet, author of several excellent tragedies, 
who had so completely lost his memory in consequence 
of an acute fever, that he not only had forgotten the 
languages he hail formerly cultivated, but even the 
alphabet, and was obliged to begin again to learn to 
read. His own former productions were shown to him, 
bat he could not recognise them. Afterwards, however, 
he begun once more to compose verses, which bore bo 
striking a resemblance to his former writings, that he 
at length became convinced of his being the author of 
them. 


GEMS. 


Prayer. —Prayer u not a smooth expression, ora 
well contrived form of words, not the product of a 
ready memory, or a rich invention exerting itself in 
the performance. These may draw the best picture of 
it, but still the life is wanting—the motion of the 
heart Godwards. Holy and divine affection makes 
prayer real and lively, and acceptable to tlic living 
God, to whom it is presented ; the poui mg out of the 
heart toUiim who made it, and. understands what he 
■peaks, and how it is affected on calling on him. It is 
not the gilded paper and good writing of a petition 
that prevails with a king, but the moving sense of it. 
And to the King who discerns the heart—heart-sense is 
the sense of all, and that which only he regards. He 
hastens to hear what that speaks, and takes all as no¬ 
thing where that is silent. All other excellence in 
prayer is but the outside and fashioning of it; this is 
the life of it.— Leighton . 

Readers. —Coleridge divided readers into four 
classes. The first he compared to an hour-glass, tlieir 
reading being as the sand: it runs in, and it runs out, 
and leaves not a vestige behind. A second class, he said, 
resembled a sponge, which imbibes everything, and re¬ 
turns it nearly in the same state, only a little dirtier. 
A third class he likened to a jelly-bag, which uIIowb all 
that is pure to pass away, and retains only the refuse 
and the dregs. The fourth class, of which he trusted 
there were many among his auditors, he compared to 
-he slave in the diamond mines in Golconda, who cast¬ 
ing aside all that is worthless, preserved only the pure 
gem. 

Drought. —The goodness and power of God are 
never, I believe, so universally acknowledged as at the 
end of a long drought. Man is naturally a self-suffi¬ 
cient animal, and in all concerns that seem to lie 
within the sphere of his own ability, thinks little, or 
not at all, of the need he always has of protection and 
furtherance from above. But he is sensible that the 
clouds will not assemble at his bidding, and that, 


though the clouds assemble, they will not fall in 
showers because lie commands them. When, there¬ 
fore, at last, the blessing descends, you shall hear, 
even in the streets, the most irreligious and thought¬ 
less with one voice exclaim, “ Thank God I’’ confess, 
iug themselves indebted to his favour, and willing—at 
least so far as words go—to give him the glory. I 
can hardly doubt, therefore, that the earth is some¬ 
times parched, and the crops endungered, in Older 
that the multitude may not want a memento to whom 
they owo them, nor absolutely forget the l’ower on 
which all depend for all things.— Cowper. 

Scripture Language in Sermons. — To say 
nothing of the inimitable beauties of the Bible, con¬ 
sidered in a literary view, which are universally ac¬ 
knowledged, it is the book which every devout man is 
accustomed to consider as the oracle of God ; it is the 
companion of his best moments, and the vehicle of his 
strongest consolation. Intimately associated in his 
mind with every thing dear nnd valuable, its diction 
more powerfully excites devotional feelings than any 
other; and when temperately and soberly used, im¬ 
parts an unction to a religious discourse which nothing 
else can supply. Besides, is there not room to appre¬ 
hend that a studied avoidance of the Scripture phrase¬ 
ology, and a care to express all that it is supposed to 
contain in the forms of classical diction, might ulti¬ 
mately lead to the neglect of the Scriptures them¬ 
selves, and a habit of substituting flashy and super¬ 
ficial declamation in the room of the saving truths of 
the Gospel ? Such an apprehension is but too much 
verified by the most celebrated sermons of the French; 
and still more by modern compositions in our own 
language which usurp that title. For devotional im¬ 
pression, we conceive that a very considerable tinc¬ 
ture of the language of Scripture, or at least such a 
colouring as shall discover an intimate acquaintance 
with those inimitable models, will generally succeed 
best.— R. Hall. 
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EASTERN ABOMINATIONS.. 


Though the substantive part of this title is 
now considered and used as a very strong one, 
yet it is not so in the original; and the original 
meaning is clear, whereas the secondary or 
stronger one is very vague. We therefore use 
it in the original and clear sense, which is simply 
that one “ turns away from the augury,” shuns 
the thing or the practice, because mischief is 
dreaded; and, if the dread is well founded, the 
fact of abominating is justifiable and wholesome. 
With this understanding of the word, it is our 
intention occasionally to notice some of the more 
palpable public abominations, whether at home 
or abroad ; and in so doing we at least hope to 
render some small service to the cause of mo¬ 
rality and religion. • 

If the abomination is found only where Chris¬ 
tianity has not yet come in its power, then it 
witnesses to the value of the Christian religion 
generally ; and if it appears only under certain 
forms and phases of the temporal framework of 
an establishment, then we have a practical 
groundwork ior comparing that with others in 
which the same abomination is not to be found. 

In doing this we have no wish or intention of 
censuring one part of the human race and 
praising another , for we believe that, until they 
“receive impressions,” they are all very much 
alike. It is this, indeed, which alone gives us 
any hope of success in our attempts to improve 
mankind, either in knowledge or in conduct. If 
the distinction were inherent, born with the iudi- 
\iduuls, there would he no hope , because the 
character would he fixed before we could apply 
even the first clement oi our teaching. But, as 
all, or nearly all, depends on the impressions, 
and as wc have the selection and control of these 
fiom the very beginning, we must share largely 
in the blame ot those who suffer in consequence 
of our neglect or blundering. In practice, in¬ 
deed, we mannge^ffiattexs somewhat differently, 
we veil the disposing cause and the temptation, 
call down the indignation of the law upon the 
mere instrument of the crime, (for such is often 
the flu*,) and then give thanks “ that wc arc not 
like other men but of this some other time ; 
so to our present subject. 

Our ultimate object is a practical demonstra¬ 
tion of this proposition ; “ Tlmt wherever the 
Christian religion is established, and in propor¬ 
tion as its rites and observances approximate that 
simplicity and purity which were initiated and 
exemplified by its Divine Founder, crime is dis¬ 
played wholly as human crime, and charged home 
upon the guilty parties, as their own personal and 
inexcusable act, without the plea of superstition, 
established custom, or any other bandage what¬ 
ever wherewithal to tie up the eyes of justice.” 

This being borne in mind, we proceed to our 
proofs and illustrations. It has been sometimes 

[No. 13. March 29, 1887.—2//.1 Vor.. i. 


said that the Hindi! superstition is an intellec¬ 
tual religion ; and the science of the Brahmins 
has been appealed to as a proof. Now the only 
proof that science has a good origin is, the good 
effect which it produces on the people ; and we 
are not aware of any thing but superstition, and 
‘superstition which a red man of the American 
forests would treat with ridicule, being promoted 
by Brahminical science. 

There is hardly a crime which may not be 
committed with even professional regularity, 
and yet the perpetrator may continue a saint of 
the purest description. Wc shall select only 
three; Thuggee, or systematic murder for its own 
sake ; Dacaittee, or midnight plunder, accom¬ 
panied by murder if necessary ; and Dhekna, 
which in effect means the defying or putting 
aside of the law by incantations, generally of the 
most revolting and ho/rid description—the mode 
is, that they are performed in cold blood, and m 
the full belief that the Trimitri, Braluna, Vishnu, 
and Siva, or some of them, or their wives and 
lamilies (for they are literally household gods) 
will approve the deed and grant the request. 
At present we confine ourselves to the last men¬ 
tioned : 

Diierna. 

Dlierna is resorted to for the purpose of en¬ 
forcing or of avoiding the law ; and the same 
form of it may, we believe, be practised for 
cither purpose. Murder, immolation of some 
kind or other, is always the ultimate result 
pointed at; but the murder of some one con¬ 
nected with the practiser of the Dherna, and not 
the party against whom it is practised. There 
are three forms of it, besides some subordinate 
ones and modifications. For the sake 6f short¬ 
ness, we shall call them by Begum , by Brahmm, 
and by Cuor. 

Begum, is generally practised to keep off the 
law, or to insure revenge in cases where the party 
is unable to take it forcibly, vi et armts . The 
women of the establishment are seized by their 
male friends, and the dagger is ready brandished, 
or the poisoned chalice prepared for each4 it 
depending entirely on the conduct of the party 
against whom the menace is made, whether these 
shall or shall not be applied with mortal effect. 
If the officer of justice advances to do that which 
the law entitles him to do, then the murder is 
committed, and the punishment falls on him ; and 
if the party that has given offence does not make 
the stipulated reparation, which is generally not 
easy, and often quite impossible, (hen lie is in 
the same predicament. Persons of purer faith 
would defy this superstition ; hut it is as firmly 
believed in by the threatened in these cases as by 
the threatener ; and thus the terror which it pro¬ 
duces is great, and very often produces the effect. 
No conduct of a man’s own can fall upon him 
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with half the effect which this murder is believed 
to have both in this world and in the next. No¬ 
thing earthly can prosper with him, or with any 
of his race; every disease shall assail their 
bodies, every mishap shall come on their posses¬ 
sions ; and when they can bear no more, then 
death shall consign them over to eternal tor¬ 
ment. 

Horrible as this seems, there are still some 
remains of it in this country. The “ evil eye,” 
and all the other baneful influences of Borcery 
and witchcraft, are still believed in -in some parts 
of the kingdom. There supernatural powers of 
mischief are also always ascribed to the physi¬ 
cally feeble, to the most harmless of all human 
beings, aged and decrepid females. They are 
even given to animals. A hare, for instance, 
is one of the most timid of living- creatures ; and 
yet there are still places where the body or foot 
of a hare is more dreaded than an invading army 
would be ; and we have known of fifty fishermen 
being scaled up in their houses, for an entire 
day, during “ the prime of the fishing,” by the 
simple circumstance of a roguish boy driving a 
black pig along In front of the said houses. 

We have also much closer imitations of this 
power of Dhema tiian these mentioned. Half 
the suicides which are committed are really pro¬ 
duced by a principle which is analogous; and 
the instances m which persons of ill-regulated 
minds and turbulent passions, threaten this sort 
of Dhema upon themselves are almost innume* 
rable. The depravity which prompts this is pre¬ 
cisely of the same kind with that which leads to 
the murder of another, only it is dashed with 
cowardice, and thus it is characteristic of a lower 
value of mind, or rather a more degrading species 
of mental misculture. 

Coords generally practised with a view of 
enforcing a demand of some kind or other, such 
as the payment of a debt, the recovery of pro¬ 
perty, or generally the satisfaction of any demand 
which the party making it has not the power to 
enforce. This, like Begum, may, we believe, be 
practised by all castes ; though “ who” shall 
practise either, and against “ whom,” is not, we 
believe, an open question. One of higher caste 
can always inform against one of lower; and, as 
the caste is that of the performer and not the 
party employing him, this is, in some instances, 
the only way in which a low caste Hindu can 
get justice at the hands of a high caste one. 

Coor is a very revolting exhibition. A pile of 
dry and inflammable wood is built up before the 
door of the party operated upon ; and on the top 
of this pile a cow or an old woman is placed—the 
former in the most terrible cases, in consequence 
of the superior sanctity of the animal. The per¬ 
forming party attends ready with a burning torch; 
and if the other does not consent to, and satisfy 
the demand In time, the pile is lighted, and the 
victim is in a moment enveloped in the flames, 


without possibility of being saved. The conse¬ 
quences of this, especially in the case of a cow, 
are held to be of the most direful nature j and 
therefore Coor is never mentioned by a believer, 
but with fear and trembling, and suppression of 
the breath. 

The Brahmin is also a very curious matter, 
though not quite so revolting to a stranger as 
either of the other two. Indeed, if it were not 
for the depth of superstition which it involves, 
we should be apt to see a good deal of the ludi¬ 
crous in it. The ludicrous is the prevailing cha¬ 
racter of all such incantations which have not 
cruelty in them ; at least in places and among 
people where nobody has any faith in them; but 
as the ignorant are very prone to such faith, in 
all ages and nations, even the innocent imitation 
of incantation is a very questionable means of 
producing mirth. 

One of the inodes of this form of Dherna, con¬ 
sists in the Dherna standing at the. door with a 
great stone on his head, until lie shall either 
sink under its pressure, or force the other party 
into a compliance with the demand for which he 
performs the Dherna. Among us, the fact of a 
inan coming to stand before the door with a big 
stone on his bead, as a means of obtaining pay¬ 
ment of a debt, or a compliance with any other 
demand, would appear very absurd j but suffering 
voluntary pain is a great means of sanctity among 
the Hindus ; and any one who is, under any cir¬ 
cumstances, the means oi causing injury to one 
engaged in these penances is understood to suffer 
most unavoidably and most seriously for the same. 

The most characteristic mode of this form of 
Dherna is that in which the Brahmin performs the 
operation in his own person, prepared for death 
certainly, and ready to inflict it on himself, but not 
without some act on the part of those against 
whom he acts. This is chiefly resorted to for 
the obtaining of debts due, when the debtor is 
such that the creditor cannot reach lain by the 
ordinary power of the law, or when a Brahmin 
of high caste has found property belonging to 
others. In this case, by the law of Menu, he 
keeps the whole of the property, or five sixths of 
it; and in a country where Ducait robbery is not 
a very serious inroad upon that hereditary sanc¬ 
tity which a Brahmin derives from his birth, 

“ found ” property is by no means difficult to be 
obtained ; and it cannot be recovered by any 
process in the Hindu courts. 

The object here is to find a Brahmin of as 
high, or higher caste, than he who has the pro¬ 
perty ; and this is seldom a matter of much dif¬ 
ficulty ; because, though such a Brahmin is 
much more sacred than a prince, he may be the 
most abject beggar in the village. Being found, 
and engaged, he provides himself with a dagger, 
a bowl of poison, or both ; and watching till he 
is sure that the party is within his dwelling, he 
sits down before the door, with his dagger or his 
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poison-cup full in view; but not one word he 
utters, and not a single menace does he offer to 
any living creature. 

Still, the fact of his being there is a most 
serious matter. If the other party tries to escape, 
the Brahmin plunges the dagger into his own 
heart, or drinks the poison ; and in either case 
he very-soon expires, and by so doing inflicts 
temporal misery and eternal damnation on the 
other party. Even the temporal punishment is 
severe enough, for there is a loss of caste, a total 
exclusion from present society, and no alternative 
but to join those outcasts whose very shadow is 
pollution, and who are not suffered to enter the 
village. This is more than can well be borne ; 
and therefore very few endeavour to make their 
escape from the Brahmin. 

This leads (o “ the tug of war,” which, in the 
event of a resolute debtor, or other holder of pro¬ 
perty, may lost for a considerable time. The 
Brahmin neither eats nor drinks ; and for the 
master of the house to do either while "a Brah¬ 
min is fasting in Dhema at the door, would be us 
certain and prolonged misery as the escape. The 
Brahmin’s mercies are as those of the kind de¬ 
scribed by the satirical bard,— 

“ To wage fierce battle with his tcctli, 

Anil fight his stubborn guts to death " 

But even though the party had bowels of iron, 
or powers of abstinence equal to that of a toad, 
it would avail lum nothing. The battle of starv¬ 
ing is not an equal one. If the man on whom 
the Brahmin sets dies, no barm ensues to the I 
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Brahmin ; while the man must bear the conse¬ 
quences of dying in his obstinacy und his sins, 
without the least benefit from salgrum stone, 
sacred sendee, or cow-dung; and therefore his 
case is a very hopeless one. On the other hand, 
if he should outstand the Brahmin, which from 
the abstemious habits of that caste is not to be 
done but by a very desperate effort, the conse¬ 
quences are the same as if he had, by an at¬ 
tempted escape, driven bis holy gaoler to the use 
of the dagger or the poison. On earth, he loses 
caste, whatever that may be, and is driven to the 
pariahs, while there is no' hope for him in the 
next world. Whenever, therefore, the Brahmin 
once takes his station at the door in Dherna, there 
is no means of escape for any one who is a 
Hindfi, but by satisfying the demand if he is able, 
or trying to compound it if he is not. 

In those parts of India which are near British 
influence, these practices are not now very com¬ 
mon ; hut in former times they were general ; 
and they are still not unfrequent in the remote 
parts. It is difficult to imagine a state of mental 
depravity more degrading than this j and when 
we think of it we cease to wonder why the vast 
proportion of so fine a country as India, lias, in 
all ages, been an easy prey to any warrior who 
dared to invade their territory. Now that the 
sources of internal disturbance are nearly dried 
ip, it is to be hoped that British example, and 
especially the zealous and judicious introduction 
of Christianity, will heal many of these mental 
and moral diseases; and, on many accounts, they 
deserve this at the hand of initain. 


HYMN AT SUNSET AMONG THE ALPS. 


[We know not who in the intelligent author of tliene beautiful 
vernes, but they are surely deserving of a more lusting record 
■ban uitiong the ephemeral columns of passing criticism ] 

Oh Tliou who hast thine altar made 
On every mountain’s brow; 

Whose temple is the forest’s Bhadc, 

Its arch, the forest’s bough ; 

Tliou hast ever listened when we prayed, 

And thou wilt hear us now. 

Full kingly is thy royal grace 
On the wide world poured forth; 

From the sunny-south, “ in pride of place,” 

To the icy-girded north ; 

The glorious heauty of thy face 
Doth shine upon the earth. 

To each—to all—thy bounty flows, 

Full, boundless, deep, and free; 

Thou hast flowers for earth, aud stars for heaven, 
And gems for the blue sea; 

And for us our everlasting IuIIb, 

And hearts which dauntless be. 

More hast thou given, oh, God 1 yet more 
Than our spirits true and bold, 

And our mighty mountain sentinels, 

Those watchers stem and old— 

The shadow of a glorious past 
Our memory doth enfold. 

That little band of shepherd men, 

Who left their flocks with thee, 


And, strong in heart, went boldly forth 
To make our mountains free— 

Thy hand was with their steadfast worth, 
And they won the victory. 

And they, the saints of later time, 

Who dwelt m places lone, 

And wandering exiles for their faith, 
Through toil and famine, fight and death, 
Their martyr-crowns have won,— 
’Twas thou received their fleeting breath, 
And they Bit beneath thy throne. 
Forsake us not, but as of old 
So let our spirits be ; 

And give us still the courage bold 
To keep our mountains free; 

And our ancestral faith to hold, 
Wherewith we worship thee. 

The cattle on a thousand hills, 

The feeble and the small— 

We leave throughout the silent night, 

Nor fear lest harm befall; 

For thou who blest the patriarch’s store, 
Wilt guard and keep them all. 

Praise from the mountain’s lordly crest, 
Praise from the valley lone, 

For all our daily blessedness, 

For our bright ones who are gone* 

To thee, the mightiest, wisest, best, 

The great eternal One! 
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SPECIMEN OK A NEW DICTIONARY.—No. II. 


Astrology.— The ancient recipe for acquiring 
foresight without knowledge or reflection. 

Bigotry. —The Typhon of the church. The 
parallelism between the more striking features of 
heathen mythology and the chief characteristics 
of corrupt Christianity is often startling, and re¬ 
markably illustrates the unchangeable nature of 
human depravity. Mark the identity of Typhon 
(who also rejoices in the aliases of Enceladus, 
and Typhoeus) with bigotry. 1. He was a giant. 

2. He was the son of Tartarus and Terra— 
“hell and earth.” 3. He had a hundred serpent 
or dragon heads. 4. Flames of devouring Are 
darted from his eyes and mouth, and his voice re¬ 
sembled the yells of all discordant animals. 5. He 
laid snares for his peaceful, religious, and useful 
brother Osiris; misrepresented the nature and 
objects of his benevolent enterprise, poisoned the 
public mind against him; and murdered him at 
his return. 6. Jupiter was compelled to hurl his 
most dreadful thunderbolts in order to put him to 
flight. 7. But even in his vanquished and im¬ 
prisoned state, the flames of Etna are his breath, 
and earthquakes result from his merely changing 
tile posture of his body. 8. His emblem was a 
wolf and a crocodile—“ hypociisy and ferocity.” 
To point out tlie resemblance between the two 
worthies in question, would be an insult to the 
reader’s organ of comparison: it is more than a 
family-likeness ; it is perfect identity. Bigotry is 
Enceladus “christened”—Typhtcus in canonicals. 
Typhon “ writ large.” “ Bigotry fell down and 
broke his leg” say-, Bunyan, and devoutly adds, 

“ I wish he had broken Ins neck.” Let us hope 
that his neck is yet destined for this, or some 
other visitation equally eflicacious. 

Coincidences. —Who has not often been struck 
with the occurrence of events, each of which was 
quite unexpected, but the coincidence, the falling 
together of which at the same time, seemed to be 
beyond the course of nature, the bounds of pro¬ 
bability, and the whole doctrine ol contingencies ? 
Events appear to occur in cycles. Not only do 
they seem to come from different quarters of the 
globe to the same point, but it would seem as if, 
at parting, they asked each other,like Macbeth’s 
witches, “ When shall we three meet again ?” and 
as if they punctually kept their appointment; and 
they do this although they do not uppear to be 
linked, or connected by the remotest affinity. 
And not only do individual events thus come to¬ 
gether, but whole series, two or three distinct 
courses of events, do the same: not only is the 
fabled wheel of fortune seen—the vision of pro¬ 
phecy is realized—a wheel within a wheel. On 
this principle we believe Dr. Croly’s volume en- ! 
titled “ Divine Providence, or the three cycles of | 
Revelation,” is constructed. His object is to raise 
a new evidence for the Gospel—to prove that 
“ Christianity is the direct work of Providence,” 


by showing that the leading facts of Christian his¬ 
tory have been the leading facts of the two for¬ 
mer dispensations, Judaism and the Patriarchal 
religion ; and that those facts linve occurred in 
the three, not merely in essence, but with the 
same purpose, and in the same order. Coinci¬ 
dences in ordinary life arc familiar to all. W Jo 
ourselves have sometimes met iu the course of our 
reading with a strange w ord, or a new technical 
term; and before we have done wondering about 
it, we meet with it again, and again, and again, in 
three different books, and in immediate suc¬ 
cession. We think of an early acquaintance 
whom we have not seen for twelve years, and 
scarcely thought of foi twelve months—and, while 
he is yet in our thoughts, we meet with a friend 
who inquires when last we heard of him—or, on 
returning home, there is a letter just arrived from 
him. After being all our life unacquainted with 
some particular fact—we meet with it two or three 
times in conversation and reading on the same day. 
A discover) in science is made—the search of 
ages—but no sooner is it announced than two or 
three individuals, living in different and distant 
countries, appear to have made the same dis¬ 
covery at the same time. The great discovery 
respecting the nervous system by Sir Charle 
Bell and a Signor Carlobelh has been lemaiked 
on by others as a striking coincidence, for not 
only was the same discover) made simultaneously, 
but by two individuals whose very names, be it 
observed, are nearly alike. Well do we remember 
the way m which our attention was first directed 
to the doctrine of coincidences; though mail) 
other things oi much greater importance, we fear, 
have, since then, been forgotten. We were ridimr 
with a friend through Graeechurch-street on the 
outside of a stage, when a person on the pave¬ 
ment, speaking of a man at the corner of the 
street, m a passion, exclaimed, “ his monkey is 
up, however.* We asked our friend the origin of 
the phrase, but as he was as much in the dark us 
ourselves we lmd nothing to do but to specu¬ 
late about it. By the time we reached the old 
London-bndge we had discussed the merits of 
two or three hypotheses, and had dismissed them. 
Before we could start another, our attention was 
attracted by the operation of driving the piles, 
—visible from the top of the coach—for the erec¬ 
tion of the new bridge. The ponderous weight 
belonging to the machine used for driving the 
piles was about to descend on a pile, when in¬ 
stantly it flashed on our mind that the origin of 
the phrase w f as bodily before us. Though we had 
never seen the machine before, we suddenly re¬ 
membered that it was called “ a monkey,” and ir 
the enormous weight wound up to the utmost 
height, and about to fall with a crushing force, we 
saw a vivid illustration of the reason why one is 
to beware of a man when “ his monkey is up.” 
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But this was not all—for, immediately afterwards, 
cm opening a pocket Dictionary of general know¬ 
ledge which we held in our hand, and which we 
opened without any reference to the coincidence 
named, the very first word that met our eye was, 
*' Monkey—a machine used for driving large 
piles of woodWlmt a strange collection of 
coincidences would be found in the history of 
courtships and marriages! 

But singular as many coincidences are, their 
nccurrenee is not unaccountable. We do not 
find it necessary to suppose the immediate and 
arbitrary interposition of Providence, on the one 
hand; nor, on the other, do we abandon such 
occurrences to chance. for we believe that, 
though we seem to stand amidst au infinite num¬ 
ber of events m lawless and incessant whirl, like 
the dancing motes of a sunbeam, ) e*t, like those 
motes, each of all these events obeys a law im- 
picssed on it by the omnipotent hand of (lod. 
The number of events that cross the path of 
c\ery individual is immense. Each of them, like 
a planet, has Art orbit of its Own ; and as long as 
they move at medium distances from each other, 
they might pass and repass by myriads unnoticed 
But when, like two planets, any of them come 
fur a moment intti conjunction, we are filled with 
astonishment, and yet, could we only keep an 
at count of the myriads that never coincide, we 
• limild find probably that those winch do, were 
onl) just the fair propoition, ami not one more. 

ft has become almost proverbiul that the 
romance of real lite execedsthe romance of the 
imagination. The reason is plain. Events are 


of two kinds—tfiose of an average, and those of 
an extreme character. But as average events form 
the great bulk, they become a standard by which 
the mind measures whatever comes and claims 
its belief. The writer of fiction, therefore, if he 
wishes to be read, must not depart very far from 
that standard of probability formed out of the 
average struck from the general current of events. 
But this very average implies that there are ex¬ 
tremes ; and when Reality takes such extremes, 
wo must believe them; the only liberty then left 
us, is to wonder as much and as long as ever we 
please. For example, were a person in London 
unexpectedly to encounter an old' friend in the 
street, whom he had not seen for ten or twenty 
years, it would he simply remarkable : were a 
writer of fiction to say that the encounter occur¬ 
red twice—on the same day—and in different and 
distant parts of the city, lie would be making a 
sufficient demand on*our credulity; to exceed 
this would be outraging probability. And yet 
reality has exceeded it. A person—himself a 
stranger in town—accidentally met an old friend 
who was also a mere visiter in town; and, after 
parting, with the idea that they should never 
shake hands again, they met on the same day at 
the distance of some miles from the spot of their 
first interview, in the suburbs ; and after again 
parting full of wonder at this singular eoincidence, 
one of them entered the room of an inn at night 
just at the moment the other was astonishing two 
or three friends with an account of the strange 
occurrence. 


TIIE PORTRAIT. 


This picture must surely raise my reputation 
as a painter beyond the region of doubt, thought 
the youthful and aspiring artist, as he zealously 
plied his pencil, and had nearly completed the 
“ last sitting.”- 

Bright visions of publieappluu.se, distinguished 
succor, and high patronage, crowded into Ins 
head, which was nearly as scantily supplied as 
Ins purse, except with what had reference to 
painters, paintings, &c.; till at length the work 
was finished , nud, oh! the trying moment, when 
it was submitted to the inspection of the family, 
the father of which the portrait m question was 
intended to represent. 

“ Oh! is’nt it exactly like Pa!”—“oh! oh! is’nt 
it like him?" was the cry which was raised and 
reiterated by the younger branches of the family. 

The artist, w ho was in the back-ground of the 
.group, with his palette on his arm, breathed, and 
wiped liis brow, while these amiable young per- 
som rung the changes of their approbation, which 
to his ear was most delicious music. “Yes,” said 


mamma, “ it certainly does the artist great credit; 
but he has not flattered you, my dear,” turning to 
her husband; “ there’s a fierceness of expression 
which is not natural to you. I think, Sir,” added 
she, addicssing the painter, “if you could give a 
smile to the countenance, it would be more strik¬ 
ing, as U would then convey an idea of for. 

II-’s benevolent look.” “Yes,” he replied, 

scarcely knowing how to meet the suggestion ; 

for m truth Mr. H-’s head, although by. no 

means intellectual in appearance, was far from 
expressing the milder emotions to which she 
alluded, “it is natural that you should wish 
to see in the picture the look which is habitu¬ 
ally directed to yourself, and if you could be 

present in the room as a mark for Mr. H-’s 

attention while I retouch the portrait, perhaps the 
alteration you wish might be effected.” 

Before the lady could reply, her eldest son en¬ 
tered the room. “ Well Charles, what do you 
think of it?” said his father, observing that he 
stood mute. “ Why,” said Charles, with a few 
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doubtful glances, alternately from' his father to the 
portrait, I think it will he like, but—it’s difficult 
to say—indeed it would be unfair to pass an 
opinion before it is finished.” “ Yes, yes,” echoed 

old Dr.-the family physician, who happened 

to be present, “ it is only children and fools that 
wish to see these things before they are com¬ 
pleted.” Here the painter exchanged looks with 

Mrs. H-, (who had manifested the most trying 

impatience to see it from its commencement,) not 
without observing that she had a little more 
than her usual colour. The son, meanwhile, took 
up a book, which seemed to be the object that 
occasioned his visit to the apartment, and walked 
indifferently away, saying, “ of course it will be 
very different when it is done.” And os the 
door closed behind him, the blank look of the 
artist betrayed the emotions of disappointment 
and vexation which had put to flight the gay fan¬ 
cies he had been indulging. 

Mr. H-, who till now had suspended his re¬ 

marks upon the work, asked, “ Is the hair to re¬ 
main thus?” adding that he ought to have run a 
comb through it while it was in progress, and was 
proceeding to elicit from the painter his ultimate 
intentions respecting the cravat,&c., when he was 
interrupted by the servant, who announced a visi¬ 
tor, Mr. C- ■ This gentleman was scarcely 
half through the ceremony of salutation, and 
was remarking “ what delightful weather we 
have,” when his attention was arrested by the 
portrait. 

“ Bless me! why that’s yourself, sir,” he ex¬ 
claimed, looking Mr. H-hard in the face, " I 

declare you and it are as like as two brickbats, 
except that it’s rather too red for you. It’s 
an astonishing likeness—but don’t think there's 
quite enough slate in the hair.” 

“ One would think, C-, that you were a 

bricklayer: can’t you command more poetical 
similitudes than bricks roofed with slate ?” observed 
Mr. H-. 

“ Well then, twilight,” rejoined Mr. C-, “ or 

grey, if you will; you know I don’t flatter you, 
old boy; we are going down the hill now, eh?” 
saic} he, familiarly inserting his elbow into his 
friend’s ribs. " But upon my word,” he proceeded, 
again inspecting the portrait, “ it is as like as any 
thing I ever saw in my life, with one exception, 
and -that was a portrait of my father, that was 
done some years before he died, by a self-taught 
artist, I forget his name, a most astonishing like¬ 
ness it was. Yes, that’s decidedly good, but I 
must say, I think it flatters you a little.”—“ Yes, 
I’m inclined to think the painter has done me 

justice,”answered Mr. H-, looking towards the 

latter as he spoke, just as this victim of opinion 
and caprice was silently thinking that hope was 
like “ a reed shaken with the wind * one moment 
prostrate, and the next erect. 

The look, however, which Mr. H-directed 

towards fcinj, served as an introduction to Mr. 


C——, who, with an air of familiar condescension* 
proceeded to say to him, “ Well, sir, I’m sure this 
picture does you infinite credit, but there’s just 
one thing that struck me as soon as I looked at 
it, if I may be allowed to make a remark—-I 
don’t profess to be a judge, therefore won’t pretend 
to pass an opinion; though I used to be very 
partial to the art at one time, but don’t be guided 
by what I say, but still—you’ll excuse me, don’t 
you think that shade over the eye is just a thought 
too strong?” 

“ Do you mean this eye ?” answered the painter, 
pointingwith his pencil: “ Aye "replied the visiter, 
“just the least in the world.”—“Oh,” exclaimed 

Mrs. H-, “ pray do not touch that eye, if tyiy 

tiling it is the most like of the two.”—“ No, my 

dear madam,” rejoined Mr. C-, with a slight 

appearance 6f confusion, and turning to the artist 
again, he added, “you didn’t understand me to 
mean that eye?” “Then you mean this,” obse¬ 
quiously answered the latter, and touched gently 
(to all appearance) for some minutes about the 
eye in question. 

“ That’s a wonderful improvement,” vociferated 
the critic exultmgly, as the painter withdrew from 
the picture; “ that touch lias altered the cha¬ 
racter of the whole face,—that’s an amazing 
improvement,—I could not have supposed it 
would have made sucli a difference—positively, 
ladies and gentlemen, I could’nt desire to sec 
any thing more perfect. By the way, have you 
seen Mr. Owen’s portraitit’s the most surprising 
thing I ever saw iii my life, with one exception, 
and that is, the likeness of my poor old father 1 
mentioned to you—Oh! it’s prodi—” here the 

door opened again and Mrs. L-was ushered 

into the room. 

A few minutes, of course elapsed, while the 
family satisfied themselves as to the state of Mrs. 
L.’s health, &c., but as soon as they could de¬ 
cently glide from this important point, they 
directed her attention to the portrait, while she 
took her seat upon the sofa. 

She then looked at it for a few moments, as if 
doubtful what to say, casting an inquiring glance 
round the circle, in an evident endeavour to come 
at the sense of the company on the subject, from 
which to take her cue. At length, turning to the 
former vlsiter, she ejaculated, “It is not meant 
for you, sir, is it ? ” 

This observation produced a laugh from some, 
surprise in others, and mortification in all, espe¬ 
cially the artist, who was now heart-sick, and 
turned towards the window, like a leech from the 
salt. 

“ My dear madam, just look again,” said Mr. 

C-, “it’s a most admirable likeness;” and 

then the lady, finding she was against the stream, 
began to edge round. " Why yes,” she replied, 
now I come to look at it again, I see who it is 
meant for; Oh! yes, to be sure," she continued, 
There’s the forehead exactly—and also the hair;'* 
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and now, placing herself in a remote comer of the 
apartment, she exclaimed with great apparent de¬ 
light, “ Bless me, I declare, as I stand here, I see 
the likeness is very strong." 

“ To be sure, ma’am, that’s just what I said,” 

shouted Mr. C-, “ it’s strong and strikingat 

the same time addressing the original, and bend¬ 
ing his body into a graceful curve, to take a 
telescopic view of the picture through his hand, 
he said, “just look at it this way, my dear sir, it 
really looks like reality.” 

“ 1 should be afraid of a crick in my neck, sir,” 
answered his friend, drily. 

Not exactly relishing the quiz, the sclf-coin- 
plilent critic again addressed the tortured paiuter, 
who was preparing to leave the scene. 

“ I dare say,” he observed, “ you find a great 
difference in point of facility in drawing various 
faces?” “ Nearly as much as in the opinions passed 


upon them when drawn,” was the laconic and 
somewhat sulky reply. 

“ Ah!” retorted the former, “ no doubt you are 
often greatly annoyed by the remarks which you 
are obliged to hear; that’s one reason why I 
should never be able to endure your profession." 
“ Truly, sir,” returned the painter, with an air of 
quiet indifference, “ there are few pleasures with¬ 
out some alloy; but those of painting are far more 
than a balance for its pains; and as to the 
grievance you allude to, one becomes accustomed 
to it; and besides, patience, like most other vir¬ 
tues, acquires strength by exercise.” 

By this time he had readied the door of the 
room, and having taken his leave, walked ab¬ 
stractedly down stairs. Emerging from the hall, he 
took precisely the direction which did not lead to 
his home, and had proceeded nearly a mile before 
lie discovered his mistake. 


A SCOTTISH SACRAMENT. 

CHAPTER II. 


Prayer being ended, and the congregation 
seated, Dr. S. opened the Bible, and read as the 
text of a sermon appropriate for the morning of 
a communion Sabbath, the ninth verse of the 
thirteenth chapter of Hosea ,—“ O Israel, thou 
hast destroyed thyself; hut in me is thine 
help.” 

This text enabled Dr. S. to expand and illus¬ 
trate the same doctrines which he bad touched 
upon in lus prayer. The fallen condition of 
man was clearly proved both by reason and by 
revelation, and it was shown with equal force 
and conviction, that if man could not, of his own 
strength, continue in purity of obedience to the 
Divine law' whilst he himself was in a state of 
innocence, much less can he of his own strength 
return to sueli obedience lifter he lias once de¬ 
parted from the law. That, in consequence of 
this, the sentence of condemnation is naturally 
upon the whole human race, .and that though in 
the sight of men there are distinctions of good 
conduct and of evil conduct, yet in the sight of 
God at' mankind are sinners, and to him even 
the purity of the natural man is iniquity. 

I must confess that I was never before so 
forcibly struck with the consciousness of the 
universality of sin in the sight of God, and the 
utter impossibility of salvation, and the delivery 
from the bondage and the punishment of this sin, 
except through the mediation of one capable of 
suffering as man, and at the same time saving as 
God, Jesus Christ, the atonement, the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world to take 
away the sins of the people; ** O Israel, thou hast 
•destroyed thyself; but in me is thy help.” These 
are words of the most important instruction and 
of the most delightful consolation ; for he who 
convinces us of sin, at the same time makes , 
known to us the way of salvation. I 


The day had become so oppressively hot that, 
though the windows were thrown open, the 
crowd in the low-roofed church was so close, that 
Dr. S. felt a little pause necessary in the middle 
of his sermon, the more especially as that ser¬ 
mon was only the beginning of his professional 
labours for the day. It was therefore necessary 
that he should husband his strength in order to 
preserve equal energy throughout. Accordingly, 
when he hud established in the clearest manner 
man’s degeneracy, and utter inability to help 
himself, he proposed a short pause, during which 
the assembled people should again sing to the 
praise of their God. ^ 

The hymn which he selected for this purpose 
was Dr. Logan’s beautiful paraphrase on the first 
twelve verses of the forty-second chapter of the 
evangelical prophet Isaiah, in which there is a 
very sublime delineation of the coming, the 
power, and the goodness of the Messiah, and the 
final blessing of the whole earth by the establish¬ 
ment of his kingdom, even to the remotest isles 
of the ocean. Dr. S. read the whole hymn ; a*nd 
there was one stanza which produced a most 
heart-thrilling effect. It was that which describes 
the deliverance of mankind from sin through the 
atoning blood of the Redeemer 

“ Asunder burst tho gates of brass, 

The iron fetters fall; 

And glonous light and liberty 
Are straight restored to alL” 

Almost immediately follows the portion which 
was sung by the* congregation • 

“ Sing to tho Lord, in cheerful strains, 

Lot earth his praise resound. 

Ye who upon the ocean dwell, # 

Jind fill the isles around. 
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O city of the lord, begin 
The mmeiBal song, 

And let tlic scattered village* 

The cheerful notes prolong. 

Lot Kcdar’s wilderness afar 
Lift up her lonely voice, 

And let the tenants of the rock 
In accents rude rejoice; 

TUI, ’nud the streams of distant lands, 

The islands sound his praise, 

And all combined, with one accord, 

Jehovah's glories raise." 

My companion sung those spirit-stirring 
stanzas with tenfold more emotion than he did 
the former ones; and in this he only agreed with 
the far greater part of the congregation, for all 
had now begun to feel the spirit of the solemn 
service in which they were engaged. 

Nor was this spirit less conspicuously displayed 
in the preacher himself. To bring “ glad tidings 
of great joy " is the most delightful part of the 
public duty of a Christian minister; and when 
Dr. S. endeavoured to bring home to his congre¬ 
gation the proper feeling of the words, “ In me is 
thine help,” that hcait must have been hard in¬ 
deed which would not have answered to lus 
appeal. lie set forth in the most lively manner 
the great goodness and unspeakable condescen¬ 
sion of the Son of tin* most high God, co-equal 
mid co-eternal with the Father and the Holy 
Spirit, in consenting to dwell upon earth, and 
take upon him the frailty of human nature, m 
order that he might make, for fallen man, the 
only atonement which the broken law of God 
admitted. lie established, in the clearest man¬ 
ner, the truth of this delightful portion of the 
reveille^ will of God ; he pointed out that this is 
n matter of the heart, a matter of faith and not 
of speculation, and that faith in Jesus Christ, 
communicated by free grace, is the only ground 
of salvation, the only plea which any one of the 
human race can have for acceptance in the sight 
of God. But while he showed, in a most con¬ 
vincing manner, that this salvation by grace 
through faith, is the only salvation in the sight of 
God, he also showed that other evidence is ne¬ 
cessary in the sight of men ; and that they who 
claim to be the children of the Most High by 
regeneration, must walk as becomes his children, 
and let the power of religion be made manifest 
through the whole tenour of their lives. Thus 
clearly establishing, that though good conduct is 
not in itself religion, or in anywise meritorious in 
the sight of God, as saving men from sm ; yet 
that the holy commandment is so binding upon 
the conduct, that a man whose life is not pure, 
can have no part or lot in that pardon and atone¬ 
ment which were purchased by the blood of the 
Saviour. This close connexion between sound 
doctrine and purity of life w*a$ pointed out in a 
manner exceedingly clear and highly impres¬ 
sive , and* the effect which it produced upon • 


| the congregation was as delightful as it was 
striking. 

My companion, to whom such a display was 
nearly new, was, so to express it, ears all over; 
and though he of course received the information 
only by the natural inlets of spoken language, 
yet it seemed to tell upon every feature and 
every limb. He remained silent and motionless, 
and only appeared to feel a transient touch of 
regret, when the imploring of God’s blessing 
upon the instruction intended to be communi¬ 
cated by this part of the service, showed that it 
was at an end. Hitherto it had been only pre¬ 
paration ; but now Dr, S. descended from the 
pulpit, in order to declare the sacred authoflty 
for the solemn rites of the Supper, and the 
encouragement of the worthy to the Lord’s table, 
and the warning of the unworthy of their danger 
in approaching the same. The words of the 
institution are in St. Paul’s first epistle to the 
Corinthians, the eleventh chapter, from the 
twenty-third verse :—“ For I have received of the 
Lord that which also I delivered unto you, That 
the Lord Jesus the same night in which lie was 
betrayed took bread ; and when he hail given 
thanks he brake it, and said. Take, cat, this is 
my body, which is broken for you. this do m 
jemcmbrance of me. After the same manner 
also lie took the cup, when he had supped, say¬ 
ing, This cup is the new testament in mj blood, 
this do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance 
of me. For us often as ye eat this bread, and 
drink this cup, ye do show forth the Lord’s death 
till he come. Wherefore whosoever shall cat 
this bread, and drink this cup of the Lord, unwor¬ 
thily, shall be guilty of the body and blood of 
the Lord. But let a man examine himself, and 
so let him eat of that bread, and drink of that 
cup. For he that eateth and drinketh unwor¬ 
thily, eateth and drinketh damnation to himself, 
not discerning the Lord’s body.” 

This portion of sacred Scripture contains in 
tself the whole institution of the Sacrament of 
the Last Supper, anil the imitation to the worthy 
to partake, and the warning to the unworthy from 
partaking of the same. But though the words 
are clear and expressive, the application of them 
to individuals is not for mortal man to decide 
upon, how wise and how good soever he may be. 
Itcal religion is between God and the conscience; 
and it remains alone with Him who is the searcher 
of hearts to say who is truly worthy and who is 
inworthy of partaking in the solemn rite of the 
Christian religion. 

Dr. S. evidently felt that he stood before the 
assembled multitude only as a counsellor in these 
natters and not as a judge; and therefore, 
-hough with great earnestness and ability he set 
light and darkncBs before them, and delineated 
all the act9 of external conduct by which worthi- 
iess or unworthiness may be known, he made no 
personal allusion, but left the conscience to bear 
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witness in the sight of God to the effect and 
truth of God’s own word, as declared by the 
inspired apostle. 

The invitation to the worthy to sit down at 
the holy table, and commemorate the great sacri¬ 
fice mad* for sin by the Redeemer, was most 
encouraging; and it was addressed to ull ages, 
ranks, and conditions, without distinction, upon 
the well-grounded principle that, if equally 
blessed with the faith delivered to the saints, all 
mankind are equal in the sight of God. The 
young, who wore then to communicate for the 
first time, the aged, whose last sacrament, and 
probably whose last Sabbath it might be, toge¬ 
ther with those in the prime and vigour of hie, 
were all equally remembered, and equally 
encouraged by the devoted and discriminating 
minister. 

The discourse was in fact a paraphrase or 
commentary on that part of the sacied volume 
which had been read; and when Dr. S. came to 
that portion of it which throws the burden and 
the responsibility off the minister and upon the 
people themselves, he was peculiarly impressive. 

“ Let a man examine himself, and so let lum eat 
of that bread and diink of that cup.” This ex¬ 
amination, without which no man can m a profit¬ 
able manner take into his bands the symbols of 
the broken body and shed blood of the Son of 
God, is an individual mattei, and must and can 
be performed only by each for linn self. But in . 
this, as in all other matters, instruction may be ! 
given, and the counsel of the wise anrl the expe- 1 
iieneed may lead the young and the ignorant to J 
the knowledge of the truth. Tins was the view ! 
of the matter taken up by Dr. S. lie examined { 
no one, he passed sentence upon no one indi- 
idually , but be .set forth in the plainest lan- J 
gunge and the most forcible manner, how the 
grand business of self-cxanimation should be per- { 
fmmed, m order that every one may know, and ' 
assure himself,how fie stands m the sight of that j 
All-seeing and All-searching Being, “ to whom 
the secrets of all hearts lie open." 

At this part of the doctor’s address, I observed 
that my companion w’as deeply affected , for his 
moistened ej es were riveted on the speaker, and 
there was upon Ins countenance a far more in¬ 
tense glow than 1 ever had observed when we 
were studying the beauties of nature together. 
Then came the warning, “ He that cateth and 
drinketh unworthily, eutetli and drinketh con¬ 
demnation, or seveu* reproof (for so the original 
may be rendered,) to himself, not discerning the 
Lord’s body.” Unexplained, the denunciation 
contained in this passage is terrible ; for, as we 
use the word " damnation” only in reference to 
t)ie final retribution of the wicked in the abodes 
of never-ending woe, the word taken in this mean¬ 
ing would deter the feeble-minded and the falter¬ 
ing from the holy table, and from those blessings 
of the heart and ameliorations of the life which 


spring from communion there. But Dr. S. showed 
clearly that though unworthy communicating is 
a grievous sin, as contemning the free grace of 
the Redeemer, and coming to his holy table 
with lying lips and a heart of guile, it is still not 
unpardonable ; but that the power and the good¬ 
ness of the Divine Author of our holy religion, 
can save and deliver at the last hour, and pluck 
“ as brands out of the burning,” those who stand 
upon the v cry verge of destruction. This is one 
of the peculiar excellences of the Christian reli¬ 
gion : it is sin, and it is suffering-more than they 
w ho arc without God in the world can tell, to delay 
the covenant of the Redeemer, for one clay or even 
for one hour; but still, Ins loving-kindness is to 
the latest moment of the human span , and lie 
can give salvation even when the grave is yawn¬ 
ing for the sincere penitent. Who is a God 
like unto our God, long-suffering in kindness, 
whose mercy is for thousands, and cuduretli for 
ci er! 

Dr. S. was peculiarly earnest in impressing 
upon his numerous and attentive congregation 
the necessity of “ discerning the Lord's body," 
m order to a worthy participation in the holy 
sacrament of the Supper; and on this part of the 
subject lu* took occasion to set before them the 
crucified Redeemer in the most lively manner, 
but in strict accordance with what is dcdoicd 
in the sacred Scriptures. In the deliver}’, this 
part of his address seemed exceedingly shoit; 
but it was too long for my transcription, and too 
fine for my memory. Suffice it to say, tlmt it 
was a faithful and forcible delineation of God 
the Saviour in all that he did and suffered to 
deliver mankind from the torment of never-ending 
misery; and none could, hear such a delineation 
without the most fervent prayer that God woult* 
make them his “ in the day when he maketh up 
Ins jewels.” 

The warning to the unworthy was more brief 
than the encouragement to those of an opposite 
•haractcr, lor there seemed a hearty, though 
sustained and sober feeling, on the part of tlic 
doctor, that the many years of his zealous mi¬ 
nistry m the parish of B— had not been spent m 
vain. Still, however, the chief points of dis¬ 
qualification for a place at the holy table were 
touched upon , and among the rest the sin of 
families who knovfr not the Lord, and do not 
bend the knee to him in family devotion, was 
especially insisted upon. I saw Tom Allan’s lip 
quivering, and tears rolling in fast succession 
down his chocks, for he was the son of a prayer¬ 
less father, though a father of orderly conduct in 
the world’s estimation ; but 1 said nothing, 1 felt 
that Tom’s eternal interests were in better hands 
than mine. 

The address was at last concluded; and while 
Dr. S. slowly and solemnly descended to the 
tables, for the sake of putting into the hands ol‘ 
the peopje seated there the symbols of the 
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broken body and shed blood of tlie Redeemer, 
the congregation filled up the pause by singing 
a hymn ; and m so far as my young judgment 
went it was most appropriate. It ran thus 

• 

“ Twm on that night, when doomed to know 
The eager rape of every foe. 

That night in which be was betrayed, 

The Saviour of the world took bread, 

And, after thanks and glory given 

To him that rules in earth and heaven, 

The Hvmbols of his flesh he broke. 

And thus to all his follower* spoke:— m 

My broken body thus T give, 

For you, for all; take, cat, and live; 

And oft the sacred rite renew, 

That briugs my wondrous love to view’. 

Then in his hand the cup he raised, 

And God anew he thanked and praised; 

While kindness in his lmsom glowt d, 

And from Ins lips salvation flowed 

My blood I thus pour forth, he cries, 

To cleanse the soul in am that lies; 

In tins the covenant is scal’d. 

And heaven’s eternal grace reveal'd. 

With love to man this cup is fraught, 

Let ull partake the sncml draught; 

Through latest ages let it pour 
In memory of my dying hour.” 

Before the singing of this hymn was con¬ 
cluded, Dr. S. bad broken the bread, and tasted 
the wine, after having, in appropriate terms, 
implored the blessing of Almighty God upon the 
ordinance ; and he handed to the elders of the 
congregation, and they to the people seated at 
the table. The silence during this part of the 
service of the day was so deep, that had a grain 
of sand fallen it would have sounded on the floor, 
and all present were held as by enchantment. 
Though it was not new to me, I felt it strongly, 
but upon my companion it had a more powerful 
influence, and seemed to engross his whole soul. 
Indeed, I never saw one so young enter so 
deeply into the spirit of religious rites, of which, 
like myself, he was only a spectator; and that 
day, as well as other days, have very strongly 
impressed me with the great importance of social 
worship, wherein “ every man helpoth his neigh¬ 
bour, and snith to his brother, be of good cheer;" 
and I have often been forcibly struck with the 
value of the Divine command, “ forget not the 
assembling of yourselves together." 

While the symbols of the body and blood of 
the Redeemer were slowly handed round the 
communion tables, the minister devoutly, and at 
pauses, repeated such texts of Scripture, and 
other short sentences of a religious character, as 
ringht tend to direct the meditations of the 
people to holy things. “ Speak ye comfortably 
to Jerusalem, and cry unto her, that her warfare 
is accomplished, that her iniquity is pardoned.” 
“ I will go into thy house with offerings, I will 
pay thet toy vows.” “ As by one pan’s dis¬ 


obedience many were made sinners, so by the 
obedience of one shall many be made righteous.” 
“ Where sin abounded, grace did much more 
abound ; that as sin reigned unto death, even 
so might grace reign through righteousness 
unto eternal life, through Jesus Christ.” “ Let 
not sin therefore reign in your mortal body." 
“ Neither yield you your members as instruments 
of unrighteousness and sin.” “ Sin shall not 
have dominion over you; for ye are not under 
law, but under grace.” “ By grace are ye saved, 
through faith, and that not of yourselves, it is 
the gift of God." With these, or similar quota¬ 
tions of sacred Scripture, interspersed with short 
sentences of his own did Dr. S. occupy ^he 
minds of those people who were seated at the 
communion*' table, and also rivet the attention 
of all those who were within the church, until 
the singing of another hymn gave signal for the 
first communicants to retire, in order that their 
places might be occupied by others. 

The hymn which was sung on this occasion 
was not less impressive than the former, and it 
bore expressly on the same solemn occasion, 
embodying, in fact, an epitome of the Christian 
religion. 

“ Behold the Saviour on the cross 
A bpcctnde ot wool 

See from lm agonizing wounds 
The blood incessant flow. 

Till death'h pale ensigns o’er his cheek 
And trembling lips were spread; 

Till light forsook his closing ejes, 

And life Ins drooping head* 

’Tib finish’d—was lus latest voice; 

These sacred accents o’ei, 

He bowed his head, gave up the ghost, 

And suffer'd pun no more 

’Tim finish’d—the Messiah dies 
For sins, but not lus own 

The great redemption is < mnplete. 

And Satan’s power o’crtluown. 

’Tis finish’d—nil his groans arc past; 

His blood, lus [Mins, and toils. 

Have fully vanquished our Iocs, 

And crowned him with their spoils 

•Tis finish’d —legal worship ends, 

Aud gospel ages run, 

All old things now arc passed away, 

And a new world begun.” 

This form of service, consisting of psalms, 
addresses by the different ministers, and verses 
suited to the condition of the communicants, was 
continued till after four o’clock, so varied in the 
expression, according to the power and ability of 
the different preachers who assisted on the occasion, 
but yet so uniform in its general scope and tendency, 
as that the prolonged description of it would 
have the appearance of repetition. The interest, 
however, did not abate ; and when the morning 
service came to a conclusion, that conclusion 
appeared to be a subject of regret to the whole 
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assembled multitude j but it was regret tempered 
with gratitude for the sacred instruction which 
had been given, and the lively and impressive 
manner in which the death of the Saviour, and 
salvation through him had been set forth. 

While the more solemn and appropriate ser¬ 
vice of the day was carrying on within the 
church, the remainder of the multitude, who 
could not find sitting or even standing room 
within the walls, listened to a succession of ser¬ 
mons delivered from the tent. There was an 
interchange of situation, by which those in the 
church, and those hearing the word under the 


canopy of heaven, exchanged places with each 
otherso that the whole had the appearance of 
being one congregation; and these changes were 
made with so much quietude and decorum, that 
they could hardly be noticed, except by tho 
appearance of new parties within the church, as 
those who rose from the tables retired to hear 
the word in the open air. In fact, there was no 
voice audible during the long service of that 
solemn day, except the voices of the ministers of 
religion communicating sacred instruction, or the 
voices of the people when drawing near to their 
God in songs of praise. 


■ THE ENGLISH PARLIAMENT. 

(From the “ Rev. Dr. Humphrey’s Tour” published the New York Observer.) 


LOBDS AND COMMONS. 

It is known to every one, who feels tho slight¬ 
est interest in foreign politics, that a struggle 
pregnant with momentous issues, has long been 
pending between the British government and the 
British people. The arena of this contest has 
been the House ot Commons. The majority 
there, has been regarded on both sides as holding 
the key of the country. Hence those mighty 
etforts which have been made by the Tories to 
retain it, and by the Whigs to wrest it out of 
their hands. It was in the Commons, only, that 
the people could cause their v oice to he heard ^ 
it was at this point alone, that they could make 
their power felt. Though the dominant aristo¬ 
cracy had greatly the advantage at first, chiefly 
growing out of the unequal system of the repre¬ 
sentation in the popular branch of the govern¬ 
ment, and though the final issue of the struggle 
has at tunes been doubtful, it is manifest that 
free principles have been steadily gaining ground 
—that “ tbe house of David has been waxing 
stronger and stronger, and the house of Saul 
weaker aud weaker.” 

A mere glance at the history of this great 
contest, is all that my design requires, or that my 
limits will permit. Despairing of ever being 
able to get near the throne, while tho elective 
franchise was virtually nullified, to so great an 
extent, in the manner of returning members to 
the House oi Commons, the people made their 
first great assault upon “ rotten boroughs.” These, 
the Lords were determined never to surrender; 
for full well they knew, that the putting of so 
many representatives into the hands of the de¬ 
mocracy of the country, would render it impos¬ 
sible for them any longer to resist the popular 
will. They fought as long as any hope remained 
of beating back their assailants; but they were 
obliged to yield. “ Old Sarum ” and a host of 
other “ rotten boroughs " were disfranchised, and 
the representation was transferred to Manchester, 
Birmingham, and other populous towns and dis¬ 


tricts. This was a great victory. It was felt to 
be so, on both sides. Tbe Tories, as we all 
remember, cried out, that the constitution was 
violated, was changed, was prostrated. They 
called it “a revolution and multitudes of them 
still look back upon it as the most disastrous in¬ 
novation which has befallen the constitution 
within the last two hundred and fifty years. But 
for that change, the power would still have been 
in their hands. It was a popular triumph over 
the Lords, and 1 had almost said over the throne 
itsell, of which the victors have made so good a 
use, that there is every prospect of their main¬ 
taining and increasing their ascendency. The 
Municipal Reform Bill of the last session will 
add to their strength, whenever a new election 
takes place. The bill which is now before Par¬ 
liament, for tbe eorrection of similar abuses in 
Ireland, Is opening a new parallel, and, at the 
same time, O'Connell comes out boldly, with a 
proposition radically to changp the British Con¬ 
stitution, by disfranchising the Peers, and making 
the House elective. There is no probability, 
that even the Commons will respond to this re¬ 
volutionary movement, at present. But their 
march is certainly onward. Tbe people liavq 
got tbe power, and they will not rest where they 
are. Other important concessions they will un¬ 
doubtedly extort from the hereditary branches of 
the government, and where they will stop it is 
impossible to say. The Commons House of 
Parliament, is now virtually the “ Upper House.” 
The Lords most certainly will not yield to its 
dictation, till the last extremity. But what can 
they $o? If things should come to a crisis, and 
there should be no material change in popular 
sentiment, the physical power of the nation 
would, by “ fearful odds,” be against them : and 
that, as every body knows, is a power which the 
high estates cannot resist. That there are other 
things nearly as rotten as the old boroughs, m 
the political fabric of Great Britain, ang which 
ought to be, removed, 1 have no doubt; but the 
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work requires a great deal of skill and caution, 
much more than can be expected in times of high 
popular excitement. Decided as my own re¬ 
publican principles are, I am no radical; I hope I 
never shall be; and I freely confess, that if God 
had cast my lot in England, instead of America, 
with just the views I now have, I should feel 
some solicitude, lest the measures now in pro¬ 
gress, to correct old abuses, and bring down the 
government to a more popular standard, should 
be carried so far and so fast in the march of 
reform, as to put the paramount interests of the 
country in jeopardy. 

LIBFETY OF SPEECH AND OP THE PBE8B. 

What the law of libel in Great Britain is, or 
how it compares with that of the United States, 1 
do not know; but 1 am quite sure, there is no 
place in the world, where the measures of govern¬ 
ment are more freely and fearlessly cunvasscd 
than they .are there. Tin* supreme executive is 
not often directly assailed—but the reason is, the 
king is scarcely regarded as a free and account¬ 
able agent. When spoken of at all, in connexion 
with any obnoxious measure, lie is represented as 
acting under “tutors and governors.” It is his 
cabinet—it is the ministers that have wickedly 
misadvised and controlled the royal automaton ,— 
and there are no epithets in the English language, 
too criminatory—too grossly abusive, to be heaped 
upon them. Whoever may be at the head of 
affairs, in times of high political excitement, they 
are sure to be assailed and denounced by the 
opposite party, as stupidly and wickedly incompe¬ 
tent—as in league, either with the enemies of the 
crown or the enemies of the people. “ They 
have sold themselves to a faction—they have be¬ 
trayed their sovereign—they ought to be impeach¬ 
ed for lugh crimes and misdemeanors in the 
administration of the government.” These, and 
such like, are the charges which are gravely re¬ 
iterated, in the opposition journals, whether Lord 
Lyndburst, or Lord Brougham is on the woolsack. 

As for the people, they assemble just when and 
jvhere they please—from one hundred, to twenty 
or fifty thousand; to discuss their grievances—to 
demand reform—to remonstrate against the pass¬ 
ing of an obnoxious Bill, to denounce the minis¬ 
ters, or in whatever other way they may choose 
to give utterance to their political opinions. At 
these meetings, whether in the provincial towns or 
the metropolis itself, they speak with a boldness 
and vehemence which cannot be surpassed, both 
against men and measures; and they epibody 
their sentiments, often, in the most inflammatory 
resolutions. All this they do, with entire impunity, 
which shows, that the freedom, and even the 
licentiousness of speech, is as great in England, as it 
ever was in this or any other country. The common 
people are not so universally politicians there as 
here, yhey are not so well educated; and in¬ 
telligence of this sort is not so freely and cheaply 


circulated, as it is in the United States. But 
wherever you* meet the English, at the dinner 
party, or in hotels, or in stage coaches, no matter 
where, and no matter who happens to be present, 
they speak of men and measures, with the high 
and familiar tone of freemen, who have always 
been accustomed to express their opinions, with¬ 
out fear or molestation. One of the last rights, it 
appeared to me, which the great body of our 
English kindred would think of surrendering, was 
that of discussing their beer and their politics. 
The former, 1 hope, they will ere long be per¬ 
suaded to relinquish; but to the latter, let them 
cling for ever. 

X'ETITIONS TO PAIll IAMLNT. 

No people, I believe, avail themselves so 
freely or so effectually of the right of petitioning 
the national legislature, as the people of Great 
Britain. Some of the most important acts of the 
government, such as the abolition of the sla\ e- 
trade, the opening of the great empire of Jlin- 
dostan to the free introduction of Chmliamt), <iikI 
the abolition of colonial bondage, have been has¬ 
tened, if not extorted, by this method of enihodj- 
ing and presenting public sentiment. Why it 
is that we are so much less successful than uiu 
brethren of the British Isles, in the exercise of 
this right ;—whether it is because we are not so 
well united, or so persevering, or wh.it may be 
the reason, 1 will not undertake to say. Our 
constitution, in this particular, is certainly as free 
as theirs ; but, from some cause, the right of 
petitioning has thus far been with us little better 
than a nullity. I do not recollect that, in a 
single important ease, the prayers of the people 
have been answered by the American Congress. 
It seems to be the policy of our rulers to dis¬ 
courage them. What bearing this may impei- 
ceptibly have upon the liberties of the eountiy, 
I lea\ e for wiser heads to determine. 

POPULAR ELECTIONS. 

Tharp is a wide difference, as every one 
knows, between the elective franchise in (heat 
Britain, and the principle of universal suffrage, 
which is now r virtually established in this country. 
That the right of voting is too much restricted 
there, notwithstanding nil that the reform hills 
have done to extend it, almost every American 
will be apt to say; but whether the evil is 
greater, whether it more endangers the existence 
of free institutions than throwing the door wide 
open to all—foreigners from every country under 
heaven, as well as native born citizens—time 
must determine. Tiieie is no more beautiful 
theory in political science than the purity of 
elections; but wheic did it ever exist to any 
extent, or for any considerable length of tune V 
What patriot does not tremble when lie thinks 
of the bribery and corruption which, young ns 
we arc, have already crept into oar own repub- 
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Jioan system ? Some foreign tourists have no¬ 
ticed an* made the most of this,% disparaging 
our institutions. They are greatly annoyed by 
the mote in our eye, while they take little notice 
of the beam in their own. There is no country 
w here popular elections cost so much as in Great 
Britum. From fifteen to twenty thousand pounds, 
and I believe more, are sometimes expended on 
each side, to return a single member to parlia¬ 
ment. What purity can there be in such elec¬ 
tions V How dreadful must be the moral effects 
of one or two hundred thousand dollars spent in 
this manner? Where the candidates have vast 
estates of their own, which is sometimes the case, | 
they bear the whole expense of the canvass , \ 
but m other instances, their friends make up 1 
Urge purses to aid them. The ncw*parUamcnt \ 
was elected a few months before my arrival in 
England ; but when Sir Robert Peel and bis 


colleagues resigned, their successors in office 
were obliged to appeal once more to their con¬ 
stituents, and be re-elected, before they could lie 
sworn into the cabinet. This, in some of the 
counties, brought on a new' contest. In Devon¬ 
shire, particularly, the struggle was very great 
between the political friends and opponents of 
Lord John Russell, and large sums of money 
were expended on both sides. Two or three 
days previous to this election, you might see men 
carrying subscriptions for him through the prin- 
eipal streets of London, upon the top of long 
rods, with the name of his lordship printed in 
broad capitals on the pasteboard. But all would 
not do : the conservatives of Devonshire were 
too strong for him: he lost his election, and was 
compelled to get himself returned us a member 
from Stroud, which lie was much less ambitious 
to represent. 


JAMES THE FIRST OF SCOTLAND AND THE LADY JOANNA BEAUFORT. 


Tut following poem is founded on some of the 
incidents in the lift* of the above-mentioned prince, 
who wa«> one of the most remarkable men of the 
age hi which he lived. Flying, in early youth, 
hum the snares which had been laid for him by his 
uncle, who governed his dominions, and who was 
suspected of designs against his life, he, w ith Ins 
attendant, was captured by an English vessel off 
Flamborough Head, in the year 1405. After 
suffering imprisonment in various castles for nine 
years., he whs finally consigned to that of Windsor, 
whoie he endured a farthei incarceration. Being 
kept a close prisoner, Ins leisure hours were de¬ 
voted to study'. Grammar, rhetoric, natural phi¬ 
losophy, law, divinity, poetrj, and music, engaged 
Ins attention. It is said, that m the latter he 
made icmarkable proficiency, and was not only a 
skilful peifornicr, but also an excellent composer. 
Ills compositions appear to have been of 
plaintive and melancholy character, origirtKed by 
the peculiarly sad and affecting circumstances in 
which he was placed. Some of his poetical pro¬ 
ductions are now extant: the “ King’s Quhair,” 
“ Christ’s Khk on the Green and “ Peebles at 
the Play;” winch, though evidently but a very 
small portion of lus writings, evince that the 
genius of the royal prince w'as by no means in¬ 
ferior to that of any of his contemporaries. 

It was during his detention at Windsor that 
he became deeply enamoured of the lady Joanna 
Beaufort, a maiden of royal blood. His manner 
of introduction to her was as is detailed m the 
poem; and she is thought to be the lady alluded 
to in the “ King’s Quhair.” 

Upon his deliverance from his captivity, which 
extpnded to a duration of nearly twenty years, he 
married the object of his fond and romantic at¬ 
tachment; and presented her to his people as 
Scotland’s queen. His m elancholy end is known 
to every reader of history. 


The sun shines bright o’er keep and tower 
O’er perfumed grove and shady bower ; 

And gaily leaps the exulting stream, 

Sparkling in beauty ’neath the gleam 
Of sunlight, while his soothing song 
Is heard the daisied bankB along • 

And o’er the deep blue Bummer sky 
The light-winged fairy cloudlets fly; 

Tlu* crested fountains gently play, 

Cooling the sultry air, 

And flowers, that slum the garish day, 

Fling richest fragrance there. 

And all around is fair and bright 
As the glittering scenes that rise 
To the raptured soul in the isles of light, 

In the far off golden skies. 

But Scotland’s king within that tower 
Has counted many a weary hour ; 

And gazed with sad and languid pye 
On that deep blue o’er-arehmg sky; 

And thro' that vale, from day to day, 

Has seen the waters wind their way ; 

Has gazed on wood, and knoll, and dell, 

And learned to know each object well. 

The captive monarch’s footstep falls, 

Within that living tomb, # 

In lonely echoes on the walls, 

As the dreams of memory come. 

And lie sighs for another distant land, 

Where his boyhood loved to stray, 

Where the eloud-wreathed mountains proudly stand, 
And the tempests wing their way. 


A maid came forth as evening's sigh 
Shook the light leaves. Her sparkling eye, 
Bright as the fount that near her played, 
The secretB of her soul betrayed ; 

Her brow with marble might compare, 

With raven's plumes her glossy hair ; 

And sweetly shone the sunny smile 
That clothed her beauteous features, while 
The young winds from the violets flew 
On viewless wings of ais. 

To drink from lips of rosy hue " 

The sweets that lingered there. 
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With sylph-like form she moved •long’, 

And, where a willow flung 
Its saddened shade, this mournful song 
That gentle maiden sung. 

“ There’s a calm when the ocean’s fury ’« past, 

And the young waves hush their voice ; 

'When the song is still of the roaring blast, 

And the flowers aguin rejoice. 

The infant’s wuil in its sleep is hushed, 

And jnyB its bosom fill, 

But the lonely heart, with its bright hopes crushed, 
Is never, never still. 

The winds are mute when the tempests sleep 
On the hoary mountain’s brow, 

But the saddened heart, with its passions deep, 

No holy calm may know. 

When the wild flowers bend round the lonely tomb, 
And the winds are cold and chill, 

In the darkened depths of that silent home 
The heart will then be still." 

The monarch heard that mournful strain, 

And wished the song might rise again ; 

For sadness o’er lam shook her wing, 

While busy thought each cherish'd thing * 

Called to remembrance m that hour, 

When, yielding to sweet music’s power, 

His heart was softened, and the lay 
Died m its melting notes away. 

He took his lute, whose magic tone 
Had oft his soul beguiled, 

When, in that guarded chamber, lone, 

He heard its breathings wild. 

He touched it, and the trembling chords 
With silver music rung, 

Then to tne minst.iel maid, in word* 

Of answering sadness, sung. 

** The soldier from the battle plain 
Returned, with glory crown'd, 

His peaceful cottage-homc again, 

And kindred hearts, has found.. 

But the lefticly captive’s footstep falls 
Where the loved ones may not come ; 

A stranger sad, from his father’s halls, 

And an evile from his home. 

Brightly the summer gilds the earth 
That smiles ’nealh the suuny sky, 

Where floweis wake up in their morning birth, 

And the vales in beauty lie; 

But the captive’s heart is ever sad, 

And his spirit finds no rest, 

When the heavens are bright and the earth is glad, 
In the hues of sunshine dreat." 

He ceased, and as the floating tide 
Of muBic pass’d, the maiden sigh’d 
For the captive king, whose plaint of woe 
She had hoard in mournful numbers flow. 

She linger’d till the hours of day 
Had melted into twilight grey, 

Till the glittering stars of silent night 
Shed down their pure and holy light; 


And the evening winds had softly sigh’d 
Their son^o the sleeping flowers, . 

Ere that maid to her lonely chamber hied, 

To the dreams of happier hours. 

And the monarch oft, as o’er the plain 
Came the breeze’s saddened song, 

Seemed still to hear the melting b train 
Floating the air along. 

Often that beauteous vision stole 
O’er James's sad and mournful soul; 

That form, that voice, were both divine; 

And pilgrim at a sacred shrine 
Ne’er gazed with holier awe, when low 
He murmur’d forth his solemn vow, 

Or at the altar, meekly kneeling, 

Breathed forth his deep, impassioned feeling, 

Than James looked on that lady fair, 

When to her pleasant bower 
She came^ and waked her music there 
At evening’s peaceful hour. 

Both sang of love, and the melting strain 
The winds would oft prolong ; 

And their hearts were bound with its golden chain 
As they nightly woke tlicir song. 


The nobles met in the castle hall, 

At Henry's joyous festival; 

And Scotland’s king, in proud array, 
Walk’d mid the throng that festal day ; 
And England’s courtly beauties shone 
That time before the royal throne. 

They met—the prince and minstrel maid— 
And mutual looks their thoughts betray’d. 
The lute weut iound, and the jest ran high, 
And the wine cups passed along : 

But the monarch only heard the sigh 
She breathed as he raised the song. 

And his spirit drank from the fount of love, 
As he guzed on that maiden’s eyes— 
Bright as the stars that in beauty above 
Shine in the nightly skies. 


In Stirling’s courts is heard the strain 
Of rapturous joy, aB once again 
Her monarch treads the halls of state, 

Where crowds of noble warriors wait. 

And who is she with downcast eye, 

That blushes as Bhe passes by > 

’Tis Beaufort’s daughter, Scotland’s queen, 

The mistress of that bulliant scene. 

The king to his own loved highland home, 

To his ancient father-land, 

From the Southron's royal court has come, 

With a proud and gallant band j 
And has placed the crown on the fair white brow 
Of the lovely minstrel-maid, 

Who oft, 'nealh evening’s purple glow, 

To the captive-king had play'd. T. A. 


TURKISH TROPHIES OF WAR. 
(From Walah's 


But the circumstance winch rendered the 
event of interest to me was, that the news of the 
victory was accompanied by certain sacks filled 
with twa thousand five hundred pair of ears, cut 
off from the slain, and sent as a present to the 


Constantinople.”') 

sultan by the pasha, as vouchers for his victory. 
It was further stated, that these trophies were 
then exhibited in piles before the gate of the 
seraglio. I had ever considered such a display 
os one of those tales which rather embellish 
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works of oriental fiction, than exist iu reality; 
and whatever foundation there might have been 
for such a practice in earlier and ruder ages, that 
it was quite impossible a European nation of the 
present day, however barbarous, would continue 
it. I was determined not to rely on reports, but j 
to judge for myself: so I took a janissary, and 
notwithstanding the remonstrance of the capigee, 
or porter at the gate, not to venture into Con¬ 
stantinople in tiie present state of excitement, 
we passed over. 

The streets exhibited a dismal picture. The 
Greeks and Armenians, whose busy habits had I 
given animation to the places which they fre- j 
quented, had all disappeared, and their shops in 
general were dosed up. The Turks alone, and 
few m number, were walking about; the imper¬ 
turbable gravity that distinguished them when I 
was here before, darkened into a gloom and so¬ 
lemnity of aspect that was awful. We passed 
the body of a man not long decapitated. It w as 
lying, as usual, across the street; a liandful of j 
saw-dust had been scattered, as if to absorb the I 
blood, but a copious stream from the arteries \va 
still flowing over it. Around it was crouched 
number of dogs, at a little distance, some of them 
already lapping the blood, and all waiting till 
uglit to lacerate the body. To add to the revolting 
id horrid effect of the scene, the- place was’ a 
market, and so narrow, that meat and other eat¬ 
ables lay just over the body, lookingl ike its dis¬ 
membered parts, and strongly reminding me of 
some accounts of African shambles, where human 
flesh is exposed foi sale. The Turks trampled 
on the body as they passed, without seeming to 
uottee that such a thing was there. We had to 
step over it, and hastened on. I requested the 
lanissary not to lead mo by another such expo¬ 


MEN AND 

Button-hot.ders. —At this season of the year, a | 
button-holder, (or man who holds his acquaintances I 
by their buttons,) who knows his own powers, is justly | 
formidable to hib fuend. Old Iraak Walton, in direct¬ 
ing his young fisherman how to impale a frog, says, 

44 use him us 1 hough you loved him;” and 1 would 
desne the button-holder, who wishes to assassinate 
any one, to “ use him as though hi* loved him." The 
best time for cal clung your man is m the winter, or 
the early spring, when a keen easterly wind is blowing 
sore throats, coughs, and catarrhs ; then hook him by 
the button, juBt at the corner of the street, opening 
with a good sweep to the east; any sort of gateway or 
tunnel is, however, still preferable, provided there be 
a good blast; there hold him, and ask him how all his 
family, his friends, and relations do, till the teeth 
chatter in his head, and his nose turns blue, lie will 
struggle with you, perhaps, and making a desperate 
effort for life, endeavour to break away; but stop him 
with one word more," and 44 I will not keep you 
another moment," and so forth, as you will know 
how to do, till .you perceive the usual symptoms of 
ague, then let him go, for he will only go to his bed 
aud send for the apothecary, aod when he dies, in due 


sure; so he brought me through byways, till 
we uscended to the gate of the seraglio. 

And here I found, indeed, that the Turks did 
actually take human features as Indians take 
scalps; and the trophies of ears, lips, and noses, 
were no fiction. At each side of the gate were 
two piles, like small haycocks, formed of every 
portion of the countenance. The ears were 
generally perforated, and hanging on strings. 
The noses had one lip and a part of the forehead 
attached to them, tlu* chins had the other, with 
generally a long beard; sometimes the face was 
cut off’ whole, and all the features remained 
together; sometimes it was divided into scraps, 
in all forms of mutilation. It was through these 
goodly monuments of human glory the sultan 
and all his train passed every day, and no doubt 
were highly gratified by the ghastly aspects they 
presented, for here tliby were to remain till 
they were trampled into the mire of the street. 
Wherever the heaps were partly trodden down, 
the Turks passed over with perfect indifference. 
The features, growing soft by putridity, continu¬ 
ally attached themselves to then feet, aud fre¬ 
quently a man went off with a lip or a chin 
sticking to his slippers, which were fringed with 
human board, as if they were lined with fur. 
Tins display I again saw by accident on another 
-ceasion. And when you read of sacks of ears 
sent to Constantinople, you may be assured it i 
a reality, and not a figure of speech. But you 
are not to suppose they are always cut from the 
heads of enemies, aiul on the particular occasion 
which they arc Bent to commemorate. The 
number of Greeks killed at Patras did not exceed 
perhaps one hundred, hut noses, ears, and lips 
were cut indiscriminately from every skull they 
could find, to swell the amount. 


THINGS. 

course, you will tell all his friends how singular it 
was, that you had such a pleasant chat with poor 
-, in the street, on the very day that he fell ill. 

A Mihfr.—T he Cincinnati Chronicle gives the fol¬ 
lowing sketeh of a miser who resided at Mediord •— 

He was a man of fine talents, and of uprightness; 
with nothing faulty but his love of money. This pas¬ 
sion had run into insanity, and in respect to wealth, I 
respect lnm as a monomaniac. During the latter 
years of his life he had a yearly income of something 
like 30,000 dollars. Hw property was invested in 
bank and insurance stocks in Boston, the interest of 
which he collected in person upon the dividend day, 
for to lose a day's interest was what he would never 
do. lie resided in Medford, to avoid Boston taxes, 
and made his buigain at so much a week, to go with- 
out supper, and candles, and fire in the evening. 

Prom Medford he used to walk into Boston, gene¬ 
rally getting into some cart, if possible, before coming 
to the bridge, so as to avoid the cent toll. Many 
anecdotes are current respecting him, but I give only 
one. He had walked m from Medford one spring 
morning, and had spent the forenoon in business at 
State-street. Teward noon, it being warm, he became 
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hungry and faint, for he was near aixty years old, I 
believe. Unwilling to encounter the expense of a din- 
ner in town, the old man about two o'clock set out 
for the country. As he camo near the bridge, he was 
tempted, being very faint, by some oysters upon the 
board by, and stopped to inquire the price. “ How 
do you sell your oysters?” said he to the man at the 
boardSix cents a dozen for the small, and twelve 
for the large,” answered the man. The poor hungry 
wretch looked at the oysters, and thought, and looked 
at the oysters, and thought, and looked again and 
thought again. 44 Won’t you let me have a dozen of 
the large for ten cents ?” said he. “ No, I won’t 
replied the oyster-man, crossly. Again the miser 
thought—he could not save two cents, that-was clear; 
but perhaps he might one, and that would pay his toll; 
so said he, 11 Suppose 1 have half a dozen of each, will 
you let me have them for eight cents’” The man 
answered, 44 1 ’ve told you the price, if you won't pay 
that, you shan’t have any.” While he was thus 
speaking, a drayman Btopped as he passed to have a 
dozen oysters, and seeing the old man, and how hungry 
and wretched he looked (he fiad the St. Vitus’ dance) and 
thinking him too poor to buy tbe oysters, he pulled out 
some money,and throwing it down, bid the<nan give the 
old fellow a dozen, jumped upon his dray and was off. 
The poor miser reached his trembling hand ami took 
up the money; 44 Shall I have the half dozen of each 
for eight cents’” 41 No, you Jew I” ciied the other. 
“Then I’ll keep the money,” said he, dropping it 
into his pocket, and proceeding on his way an hungred. 
He crossed the bridge rejoicing, but so weak was he 
before be reached home that lie fainted on the road, 
and was found there and carried home by a milkman. 

Schwartz. —Of Schwartz anil of his fifty years’ 
labour among the heathen, the extraordinary influenre 
and popularity which lie acquired, both with Mussul¬ 
mans, Hindoos, and contending European govern¬ 
ments, I need give you no account, except that my 
idea of him has been raised since 1 came into the south 
of India. I used to suspect, that, with many admir¬ 
able qualities, there was too great a mixture of in¬ 
trigue in his character; that he was too much of a 
political prophet; and that the veneration which the 
people paid, and still pay him, (and which indeed al¬ 
most regards him as a superior being, putting crowns 
and burning lights before his statue,) was purchased 
by some unwarrantable compromise with tlieir preju¬ 
dices. I find I was quite mistaken. lie was really 
one of the most active and fearless (as he was one of 
the most successful) missionaries who have appeared 
since the apostles. To say that he was disinterested 
in regard to money, is nothing; he was perfectly care¬ 
less of power; and renown never seemed to affect him, 
even so far as to induce an outward show of humility. 
His temper was perfectly simple, open, and cheerful. 
Bishop Heber. 

. War. —John Wickliffe, the great reformer, was 
particularly disgusted with the ambition which induced 
rival popes to assert their claims to St. Peter's chair, 
at the expense of torrentB of human blood; for he not 
only considered the whole trade of war to be utterly 
unlawful for Christians, but thought it wrong, on the 
principle of the gospel, to take away the life of man 
upon any occasion. Respecting conquest, he saith, 
•• the title of conquest is utterly worthless and unte¬ 
nable, unless the conquest itself be expressly com-. 
msnded by tbe Almighty.” 

Jewish Custom at Tabakia. —-While the rabbin 
recites the PB&lms of David, or the prayers extracted 
from them, the congregation frequently imitate, by 
their voice or gestures, the meaning of some remark¬ 
able passages. For example, when the rabbin pro¬ 
nounces the words, “ Praise the Lord with the sound 
of the trumpet,” they imitate the soum^of the trumpet 


through their clenched fists: when a horrible tempest 
occurs, they pu# and blow to represent a storm; or 
should he mention the cries of the righteous in dis¬ 
tress, they all set up a -loud screaming; and it not 
[ unfrequently happens, that while some are still blow, 
ing the storm, others have already begun the cries of 
the righteous; thus forming a concert, which it is dif¬ 
ficult for any but a zealous Hebrew to hear with gravity. 

True Courage. —A certain Scotsman, being soli¬ 
cited to enter the army and fight for bis country, said 
to the officer who was desirouH to enlist him, 44 I 
would ask you, sir, two questions; which, if you 
answer to my satisfaction, I shall have no hesitation 
to tako up arms. The first is, can you tell me if I 
kill a man that he will go to heaven ? or can you say 
whether, if I am killed myself, I shall likewise go 
there?” To these two questions, bo very important 
and solemn, the officer could not reply. “ Well, then,” 
said this brave Scotsman, 44 1 dare not send a fellow- 
crcaturo unprepared into eternity, neither dare I rush 
thither myself unbidden.” Noble resolution 1 He 
certainly is the greatest hero who bravely encounters 
the dangers of life and the contumely of the world, 
rather than offend his Divine Master. He is the 
mightiest conqueror, who obtains the victory over his 
own passionB. 

Music.—There are periods of exhaustion, and there 
must be hours of relaxation and repose in the life of 
all, from the prince to the peasant, when wc nerd 
some innocent amusement to employ and interest 
without wearying, and to exclude improper occupa¬ 
tions ; and this necessity is greater in proportion as 
the intellect is less cultivated. There are moments of 
physical debility or moral discouragement, when the 
mind is almost incapable of operating upon itself. At 
Bucli seasons music is of great utility. 

The popular vocal music introduced of late years 
into Germany and Switzerland, is peculiarly adapted 
to these objects. Without being trifling, it is cheer¬ 
ing and animated. Without being directly religious, 
or even didactic, it presents ordinary subjects under 
an aspect fitted to excite the nobler feelings, to elevate 
the thoughts above the world, and kindle the feelings 
of devotion. It comprises songs on the various 
objects and phenomena of nature, the rising sun, the 
rolling thunder, the still evening, the rich harvest, 
and presents something applicable to every circum¬ 
stance of life. It thus associates common occurrences 
ami objects with the most elevated feelings, and every 
view of nature calls forth the notes of pleasure, and the 
song of praise to its Author. 

In furnishing an amusement of this kind we shall 
divert from others of a doubtful or injurious character. 
In giving young men such a means of innocent excite¬ 
ment by music, appropriate to their age and feelings, 
we diminish the temptation of resorting to stimulating 
liquors, and other questionable modes of producing 
cheerfulness. In a village in Switzerland, a set of 
drunken, disorderly young men, were led, by the cul¬ 
tivation of vocul music among them, to an entire 
exterior reformation, which was regarded with as much 
surprise as the change in regard to temperauce in some 
parts of our own country. When they met at a public- 
house, they resorted to this method of raising their 
spirits, mBtead of drinking, and amused themselves 
with singing songs and hymns adapted to improve the 
mind, and elevate tho heart, instead of the profane or 
indecent conversation of noisy clamour which is gene¬ 
rally heard on such occasions. 

But, aside from this benefit, music, of itself, has an 
effect which cannot be doubted, in softening and ele¬ 
vating the character. It diminishes the strength of 
the passions, by keeping them, for a time at least, in 
a state of inaction. It counteracts them by producing 
the opposite and softer feelings. 
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EXTREMES MEET; OR, TOPS AND BOTTOMS. 


* Give me," says some wise one, no matter 
who, “ the making of a nation’s proverbs I and I 
care not a straw who has the making of its pills.” 
He is right: proverbs are the very picklocks of 
knowledge, which clear all her wards, undo all 
her bolts, and enable us to peep into all her 
pigeon-holes, even though the good old lady 
should lock up with all the closeness of a college 
founded and fashioned in monastic times. 

“ Extremes meet.” Yes, they do meet, in all 
matters of theory and practice, of thinking, of 
saying, and of doing. They cannot do other¬ 
wise ; for it is the way of the world, demon¬ 
strated, and demonstrated upon “ this great globe 
itself . 9 The east and the west, the north and 
south, or any two points whatever tliat lie at the 
opposite extremities of a diameter on the card 
of the compass, are extremes in respect of di¬ 
rection. But let any two of you take, the one 
the one of these extremes, and the other the 
other, keep course without deviation, and push 
on, striding and sailing, far enough, and you shall 
meet face to face. It is true that you shall have 
changed places by the journey; that Mr. East 
shall have become Mr. West, or Mr. North shall 
have become Mr. South, and vice versa. This 
instance, however, instead of disproving the 
proverb, carries the truth of it much farther; by 
proving that extremes not only meet, but that 
when they do meet, each may, and probably 
must, cease to be itself, and pass into and be¬ 
come the other. 

The proofs lie every where, so that we may 
take them at random. For instance, a public 
speaker, in the senate, the pulpit, or any other 
place of oration, shall muster, “ as prave ’ords as 
you shall see on a summer’s day," and he shall 
build them up, epithet upon epithet, as a child 
builds a castle of cards, exulting in the beauty 
and loftiness of the structure, and beaming with 
fond hopes of its elevation. But, alasl a single 
epithet—a single card more than enough—down 1 
it tumbles in shapeless ruin; and the hapless 
builder of words, or of waste J>aper, is left in 
utter astonishment, the butt of grinning waggery 
to those who would have lauded him “ to the 
very echo," had he stopped in time. There is 
a pretty little practical lesson in this; but we 
shall leave the reader to find it out—as that will 
make it his own, and he will think the more 
of it. 

In the above instance, we have had allusion 
ehiefly to that “ arrowy fire” of eloquence, or 
“ iron sleet” of sarcasm, which is intended to 
mow down the understandings of men as Samson 
mowed down the Philistines, and carry their feel¬ 
ings and hearts whithersoever it lists. But it 
holds in bathos as well as in pathos, in sinking 
as well as in soaring. In many companies and > 
assemblages, where all have the freedom of 
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speech—indeed we may say in any such com¬ 
pany or assemblage—if some overshadowing or 
overawing cause is not present—there is always 
what may be called “ a roan of mouth,” a man 
with “ a jaw in gimbles,” which will not rest 
upon any one subject; but which, making sound 
upon all, makes sense upon none; and not only 
this, but completely obliterates all that has been 
said upon it by others. 

It may be that the noise of an instrument of 
this kind is useful, inasmuch as it clears the 
mind for the reception of new ideas, just as a 
sponge clears a slate for new sums, or a demon¬ 
stration table for new diagrams ; or as the eating 
of one dinner clears the dishes and plates for 
another. The investigation of this is somewhat 
foreign to our present subject; but still it is well 
worthy of the reader!) cogitation; and we are 
anxious to give him every opportunity of being 
his own philosopher, in order that he may take 
the burden off our shoulders. 

Well, one of these “ men of mouth,” may be 
running on and on, in omne volubilis avutn; and 
the king's English may be cracking under him, 
like the timbers of a bark in a hard gale; and 
the company may be casting their understand¬ 
ings overboard, in order to lighten the bark, and 
wishing they could so cast their ears too; and 
the stays may be parting, and the mast sprung, 
and the waves ready to engulf the whole in one 
common oblivion. Somewhere in the company 
there sits a man upon whose countenance the 
wind of words has had no effect; but who takes 
all calmly, like some veteran Palinurus, whom 
no winds can shake and no waves alarm. _ The 
moment of extreme peril comes. Another squall, 
another surge, and the waters of dull oblivion 
would close over them for ever. “ Stand clear 
a-lee there, ahoy!" shouts he of the immovable 
countenance. the sound of the hatchet is heard 
amid the storm; the mast is overboard; the bark 
rights, and the danger is over. To drop the 
simile, which like most similes is not very appo¬ 
site, “ the man of mouth” goes on, from absurdity 
to absurdity, and from inanity to inanity, till some 
one, pauting for relief, treads on hiB corns, quite 
accidentally of course, but not on that account 
the less heavily. The man of mouth breaks 
into “ another strain,” more true to nature than 
the finest passage in the finest book that ever 
was written by mortal man of his own thoughts, 
and remains dumb for the rest of the evening. 

Profound thinking furnishes another illustra¬ 
tion confirmatory of the truth of the proverb. 
The region above all thought, down to the sur¬ 
face of contact, where wisdom begins to dig her 
mine, is of course one of Bheer vacuity; and 
though, in some fond cases, every one believes 
thought to be very deep, yet the thoughts of a 
finite being must have a limit, Well,*your phi- 
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losopher, resolute in speculation, 'goes with mat¬ 
tock and shovel to work this same mine of 
wisdom. He picks and delves away, soon get¬ 
ting rid of the flowery sward which “ creams" 
over the place, to begin with. Then he casts 
up mud, next gravel, after that miry clay ; and 
not unfrequently, as he is beginning to delve the 
last of that, in bursts the green sand with its ocean 
of water, just as a haggis does at the knife of a 
hungry Scotsman I and the miner, borne up on 
and by the spouting mixture, is projected from 
the pit of his labour as from the mouth of a 
cannon. He lies for a time, begrimed and 
panting, upon the bank, and ever after wanders 
on the mountains of vanity, bousting of the 
wonders that were revealed to him in the philo¬ 
sophic mine. 

If the absence of the “ soaked ” sand-bed 
should prevent this catastrophe, the next stroke 
of his mattock may be <Jh the rock, so unex¬ 
pectedly and so sharp, as to make every nerve of 
his arms jar up to the shoulders. 

By the way, this word “jar” by no means 
reaches the idea. The Scotch dirl does it per¬ 
fectly j but the force of it cannot be rendered in 
English. “ Jar” is a word of many uses, and, os 
such, precise in none of them; “ thrill ” has quite 
another meaning; and there is no possibility of 
drawing a short word like “ dirl” to the length 
of a phrase, without making it as weak as a cob¬ 
web. Here, by the bye, is an interpolated proof 
of the truth of the proverb, which we certainly 
did not intend to adduce; though, as we are 
convinced, we may as well confess, lest the 
sharp-witted reader should triumph. We meant 
to be very profound in our philology; and, lo 
and behold, we are close on the confines of 
nonsense. 

To resume: the philosophic miner recovers 
his tone, and sinks away, now casting up a lump of 
oolite, full of ammonites, nummulites, and other 
tenants of a former era; then an antediluvian 
fish, with scales like cTown pieces; and yet, 
again, the impress of some antediluvian creature, 
with jaws a fathom long, teeth like the heaviest 
harrow, and worthy of a name which would have 
broken their jaws and loosened tlicir teeth, in 
the very heyday of their vigour. New wonders 
occur as lie works, increasing in number at every 
step. But as the pit deepens, so does the dark¬ 
ness, till all becomes pitchy night. The miner 
is resolute however: he drives at it with the 
rnuttock, as if he himself were a giant before the 
flood; out goes the bottom of the mine, and the 
miner is in the same “ sheer vacuity” as he was 
ere he began. 

We trust we have now proved sufficiently the 
truth of the meeting of extremes, as a proposi¬ 
tion applicable to every case that can be ima¬ 
gined ; but if the reader is not satisfied, he may 
add our own case in the writing of this paper. 
We meatft to be very witty and very wise ; and 


he is at perfect liberty to take us as in the op¬ 
posite extremes, while we proceed to draw the in¬ 
ference and make the application. 

One inference must suffice : If extremes meet, 
then—the farther asunder the extremes are, the 
nearer to meeting. Sophistry itself cannot bar 
that conclusion; and so we shall work it no 
deeper from fear of the darkness. A question 
rises upon it: By what means are the extremes 
to be separated so as to approximate their meet¬ 
ing ? The answer lies in a nutshell;—By length¬ 
ening the middle part. Take a bit of copper bar, 
half an inch long, and the same in diameter, and 
all your art shall not make the extremes, the 
extremities, the ends of it meet. Pull it seriatim 
through a sufficient number of wire-drawing 
bores, decreasing in diameter; take hold of it by 
the middle, tfhd keep it suspended; and the ends 
shall meet by the impulse of their own gravita¬ 
tion. So much for the inference. 

Now for the application: The extremes of 
society are those portions of it which may, aptly 
enough, be styled “ tops and bottoms,”— those 
who can rise no higher, and those who can sink 
no lower. That these meet in one not unim¬ 
portant respect, is evident without any illustra¬ 
tion. They are both destitute of the desire of 
rising in the world; for the desire is quenched 
by gratification in the one, and it either never 
existed, or is quenched by reckless despair, m 
the other. This is incidental; but it deserves to 
be taken along, as it makes strongly for the gene¬ 
ral argument. 

In the feudal times, when lord and serf com¬ 
prised nearly the whole lay population, and there 
was no middle class worth mentioning as affect¬ 
ing the general character of society, the tops and 
bottoms were near each other, and consequently 
fur from meeting. In these times, society was 
nearly stationary, or if there were fluctuations tn 
it, it flowed and ebbed like the sea, but like that 
always preserved nearly the same average level. 
These flows and ebbs were not of the people 
themselves : they arose from external causes, the 
character of the monarch, or the ruling nobles, 
the general course of events, the seasons, or 
something else external of the people. Nor 
could it be otherwise ; for the people was made- 
up of tops and bottoms; and, according to the 
incidental truth, both of these are necessarily 
destitute of the very first germ and impulse of all 
improvement—the desire of bettering one’s con¬ 
dition. 

The reader must be careful not to narrow his 
understanding of this desire. It does not mean 
increase of wealth, or elevation of rank, for these 
may either be part of it or in opposition to it. 
More intellectual, more capable of usefulness in 
the world, and more acceptable in the sight of 
God, are the three essential parts of a better con¬ 
dition. This is the truth absolute, as the school¬ 
men used to say; whether it is to be attained by 
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coming down from the tops, or up from the bot¬ 
toms, is secundum quid, upon the general ques¬ 
tion, and aqualiter in those cases where the ex¬ 
tremes of top and bottom meet. 

How came that increase of distance between 
the tops and bottoms of British society, which 
has made them meet so very nearly as they do at 
the present time? A middle part has been 
introduced between them; and it has increased 
and increased, not by wire-drawing, like the bit of 
copper, but by actual accumulation of substance, 
till it has become the overwhelming majority of 
the nation, and pushed the extremes so far the 
one way, that they have come into contact in the 
other. 

To what this middle class owes its origin, and 
what circumstances have tended tp foster the 
principle of growth which is always inherent and 
vitul in such a class, we shall not inquire. The 
elements of the inquiry are on the record of 
history, however; and “ The origin and progress 
of a middle class in society,” would bo a beuutful 
subject for an ethico-politicol philosopher of the | 
first class; but it would require one of the very | 
highest order in that class, and quite free irom 
bias. 

We have room to mention only a very few of 
the points in which the extremes of tops and 
bottoms in society have met. In the first place, 
neither of them conduces in the slightest degree 
to the advancement of society. This follows as 
matter of course from the historical fact, that, 


while they constituted the whole of society, it 
made no advance at all. The inference is so 
evident that any one may draw it. Secondly; 
both these classes of society are thrown upon the 
gratification of their animal passionB. as the grand, 
indeed the sole, business of their lives. This 
follows from the desire of improvement being 
extinct in both; and the proof is in the same 
historical fact as the former. 

These two points have a historical basis and 
need no argument; but a third point, and the 
only other one to which we shall advert, is of a 
more mixed nature:—The means by which the 
tops and bottoms of society seek the gratification 
of their animal appetites, if not exactly the Bame, 
arc wonderfully similar. The proof of this, if we 
had space to go fully into it, would consist of a 
psychological argument, and an enumeration of 
facts. The argument is a short one. Man is 
the same animal, in whatever part of society he 
is placed : and if he seeks only the gratification 
of animal appetites, his gratifications must be 
the same in substance though they may differ 
in mode. A few of the facts :—The tops read 
rifucriatHcntas of fashionable intrigue. the bot¬ 
toms read police reports, and trials at the cri¬ 
minal courts. The tops play at umge et noxr 
and roulette: the bottoms at E O and chuck-far¬ 
thing. The tops dance at Alm&cks: the bottoms 
at ale-houses. The tops—but truce-enough at 
one time. 


THE COSMOGONY OP MOSES. 

AllTICLB I. 


The first sentence of the Bible contains, in 
point of information, more than all the volumes 
that have been written since the creation of tho 
world. He who reads it for the first time must 
be struck with its sublimity, and it will induce a 
train of thought and reflection at once pleasing 
and painful, satisfactory and perplexing. It car¬ 
ries us back to the origin of things, and tells us 
of what we cannot imagine, much less under¬ 
stand. “In the beginning:”—this announces, 
without explaining, a great and inscrutable mys¬ 
tery—the birth of time. It began, as far as it 
relates to us, with the creation of the earth which 
we inhabit. But what is creation ? how did it 
commenoc ? and when ? If creation and time 
are coeval, is a period somewhat less than 
six thousand years the age of both? Here 
we are lost m conjecture. In stretching beyond 
this epoch, we are obscured in the darkness of 
nonentity. The appalling ideas of eternity and 
infinity obtrude themselves upon us; we apply 
the one to duration, and the other to space. But 
what is duration ? what is space ? Eternal dura¬ 
tion I Infinite space ! Duration without periods, 
uncheered by conscious intelligence; space un¬ 


limited, yet void and without inhabitants; they 
are both pure abstractions, too subtle for our 
comprehension. The mind, having reached thus 
far, is thrown back upon itself; it looks on “ the 
palpable obscure, the solid temperament of dark¬ 
ness,” and seems to be identified with its horrid 
elements. Eternity and space are nothing, and 
can do nothing; yet there is a bright line of ex¬ 
istence stretching along the one, and a universe 
of glorious worlds inhabiting the other: whence 
have they originated ? This question was never 
answered till Moses solved it by revealing the 
wondrous fact, “ God created the heavens and 
the earth.” Philosophers, unable to discover an 
assignable cause for their own being and that of 
the universe, resolved the whole into self-exist¬ 
ence, and made it eternal. They founded their 
position on their ignorance; the world could not 
be an effect, because they could not trace its 
formation to an adequate agent. How much 
more philosophical to have suspended their judg¬ 
ment, and to have affirmed nothing certainly 
where they had no light to guide them ; or to 
have reasoned themselves into the opposite per¬ 
suasion /roin tho analogies around them, and 
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from what they could ascertain from nature of 
the doctrine of causation! It is not more diffi¬ 
cult to assume the eternal existence of one 
supreme Intelligence, the Creator of the universe, 
than the eternal existence of matter, and all its 
modified forms of being. But the truth seems 
to be, that man is, of himself, utterly incapable 
of forming a just and rational conclusion on this 
great subject. It is by faith—that is, by divine 
revelation—we understand that “ the worlds were 
framed by the word;" that is, by the power of 
God* 

Before we enter on the Mosaic account of the 
Creation, it will be proper to premise, that two 
objects are continually kept in view throughout 
the volume of the Old Testament: one is, to 
turn men from idolatry, in all its forms of vice 
and error; the other, to direct their attention, by 
the gradual development pf the scheme of pro- 
phecy, to the future Messiah. 

In order, therefore, more clearly to understand 
the design of the author of the Pentateuch, we 
ought to take into our consideration the state of 
the world at the period when it was written. 
Mankind were sunk in the grossest idolatry; and 
that idolatry, for the most part, originated in the 
neglect, the perversion, or the misapprehension 
of certain truths which had once been universally 
known. Moses, therefore, commences his narra¬ 
tive by relating, in simple language, the truths 
thus disguised or perverted; and he alludes, in 
many of his expressions, to the surrounding su¬ 
perstitions. 

In this narrative it is likewise important to 
remark, that the Mosaic account relates chiefly 
to mankind, and to that portion of universal being 
with which we are more immediately connected. 
We are not to conclude that because it is said 
“ In the beginning God created the heavens and 
the earth,” that the supreme and ever blessed 

• “ God ” Many attempts have been made to defino 
the term “ God s'* as to the word itself, it is pure Anglo- 
Saxon, and among our ancestors signified not only the 
Divine Being now commonly designated by the word, but 
also “ good ," os, in their apprehension, it appears that 
“ 6od ” and “good” were correlative terms; and when 
they thought or spoke of Him, they were doubtless led, from 
the wovd itself, to consider him as the Good Being—u Foun¬ 
tain of infinite benevolence and beneficence towards his 
creatures. “ A general designation of this great First Cause, 
as far ns human words dare attempt one, may be thus given: 
The eternal, independent, and self-existent Being; the Being 
whose purposes and actions Bpring from himself, without 
foreign motive or influence; he who is absolute in dominion, 
the most pure, most simple, and most spiritual of all 
essences; infinitely benevolent, beneficent, true, and holy , 
the cause of all being, tbo upholder of all things ; infinitely 
happy, because infinitely perfect; and eternally self-sufficient, 
nettling nothing that he has made. Illimitable in his irnmeu- 
sit\, inconceivable in his mode of existence, and indescrib¬ 
able in liis essence, known fully only to himself, because an 
infinite mind can be fully apprehended only by itself. In 
a woid, a Being who, ftpin his infinite wisdom, cannot err 
or be deceived; and who, from his infinite goodness, can do 
nothing but^wbat is eternally just, right, and wise."— r Dr. 
A. Clarke. 


God bad dwelt alone in his own eternity, without 
giving existence and happiness to any creature 
prior to his formation of the solar system. We 
have no grounds to conclude that at one and the 
same time God created every thing that is con¬ 
tained in the vast unfathomable spaces of the 
universe. On the contrary, when we find him 
recounting to Job that, at the period “ when he 
laid the foundation of the earth, the morning 
stars sang together, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy," we cannot but infer that these 
stars and* these sons of God were pre-existent, 
and consequently no part of the Mosaic creation. 
It may be presumed, indeed, that the Almighty 
fiat gave existence to all the matter in the uni¬ 
verse at once, calling it out of nothing in a mo¬ 
ment. But .we are not hence to infer that it 
was forthwith moulded into its various forms as 
so many worlds and systems of worlds in bound¬ 
less space. It is certain that “ the earth was 
without form, and void and this, probably, was 
the original state of the substances out of which 
the luminaries of heaven were created. How 
long the earth remained a chaos, we are not in¬ 
formed. The discoveries of geological science 
lead to the conclusion, that many centuries must 
have passed away before this globe was fitted 
and prepared tor the habitation of man and the 
other animals and vegetable productions which 
are now found upon its surface; and that, during 
these long periods, great changes took place in 
its constituent elements. This notion does not 
affect the statement of Moses. If it were clearly 
demonstrated, the era of creation fixed by the 
inspired historian would not be contradicted, or 
its accuracy impugned. Why the Divine Being 
suffered the earth to coutuiue a wild moss of 
confusion and disorder, before he transformed it 
into a habitable world, is a question we must 
resolve into his sovereign pleasure alone, since, 
according to the ideas we entertain of his moral 
perfections, there is nothing to fix the creation 
of any thing sooner or later than his own arbi¬ 
trary will. Yet if conjecture be allowable, may 
we not imagine the creation of mankind as im- 
immediately subsequent to the revolt of those 
angels who left their first estateand as intended 
by infinite Goodness to fill the thrones they had 
vacated by a race of creatures who should, prior 
to their exaltation to his beatific presence, pass 
through, in some distant world, a trial of their 
obedienceand that the world designed for 
their reception lay in chaoB till the period ap¬ 
proached when he had determined to call them 
into existence ? 

One other preliminary remark will conduct us 
at once to the inspired narrative; it is this, that 
Moses describes the work of creation through its 
several stages, as the phenomena would have 
successively presented themselves to a spectator, 
had a spectator been in existence; and that, as 
an inhabitant of the earth, he has given this 
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comparatively little planet a pre-eminence above 
every other, only so far describing the heavens 
as they bear a visible relation to it. 

When the six days’ work of creation began, 
there existed what the inspired penman has 
called “heaven;” the earth was likewise in 
being,—a mass of unformed matter, a desolate 
waste, its atmosphere totally immersed in water, 
and surrounded with a dense, impenetrable dark¬ 
ness. The historian tells us, that “ darkness was 
upon the face of the deep;” and the first indi¬ 
cation of the change about to be effected is 
given in these remarkable words: “ And the 
spirit of God moved* upon the face of the 
waters.” Whether it was to still the wild uproar 
of chaos, or to agitate the stagnant deep, or to 
awaken latent energies that had long slept in 
this formless mass of waters and earth, confusedly 
mingled, is not revealed to us. Whatever was 
the design of this preliminary act, the agent was 
unquestionably divine; for by “ the Spirit of 
God,” we are to understand God himself; pro¬ 
bably the third subsistence in the eternal essence, 
to whom the perfecting acts of creation are 
assigned in the sacred volume. The Spirit that 
garnished the heavens, now began the wondrous 
work of transforming the earth, from a desolate 
waste, into a fit habitation of a creature, bear¬ 
ing the intellectual and moral image of God. 
He moved upon the surface of the waters . by 
what instrumentality no further appears than we 
are pennitted to gather from the term employed, 
namely, “ Spirit,” which literally signifies “ wind.” 
If, therefore, a material agent were used on this 
occasion, it was a wind of God; an active energy, 
like the conflict of the heavens, called into ex¬ 
ercise by Almighty Power. After moving on the 
waters, the Creator proceeds to utter his flat,— 
“ God said.” Certain divines, ancient and mo¬ 
dern, profess to discover a great mystery in this 
expression; they think that Moses understood 
by it the co-operation of the Son of God in the 
work of creation. From the writings of the New 
Testament, they derive their comments upon this 
part of the Old; and quote these words of St. 
John’s Gospel, that, “ In the beginning was the 
Word ;” that that Word was God; “ that all 
things were made by it." And that which St. 
Paul says, that, “ By him were all things created, 
visible and invisible, those that are in heaven, and 
those that are in earth.” The truth of this, as a 
general doctrine, we are not disposed to queo- 

• ‘‘Moved.” This word in tho Hebrew, according to the 
opinion of some, both ancient and modem interpreters, sig¬ 
nifies literally a “ brooding” upon the waters, as a hen does 
upon her eggs; but as there aro only two places wherein the 
word occurs, (Deut. xxxii. 11; and Jor. xxxii i, 9,) Mr. Le 
Clerc contends, that in neither of these it will properly admit 
of this sonse; and theieforc he rather thinks it (as our Ains¬ 
worth seems to do) to bo a metaphor taken from the hovering 
and fluttering of on eagle, or any other bird over its young, 
but not sitting over, or brooding upon them. A distinction 
of no great moment in my opinion.— Stackhouse. 


tion; but whether the phrase under consideration 
points it out, we scarcely dare venture to affirm. 
The comment of the Psalmist seems to give, at 
least to my mind, the precise idea: “ He spake, 
and it was done; he commanded, and it stood 
fast.” The creating word was an emanation of 
power, proceeding from Jehovah, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit; and hence, under dif¬ 
ferent aspects this great work may be ascribed to 
each subsistence, but not in such a sense as 
to separate one from the others. It was the 
“ Elohlm”f who said, &c.; and this word being 
plural, has long been supposed by the most 
eminently learned and pious men to imply a 
plurality of persons in the Divine Nature. Ac¬ 
cording to this view of the subject, we are to 
regard the Godhead as the author of creation. 

Six days were employed in this mighty under¬ 
taking. But why, iff may be asked, was it not 
effected in a moment ? Why did the Creator, to 
“ whom a thousand years are as one day, and 
one day as a thousand years," occupy this length¬ 
ened period of time in accomplishing that, which 
only required the instantaneous volition of his 
mind ? We are not to seek the reasons of this 
procedure in God, but in ourselves, and in the 
limited capacities of intelligent creatures. We, 
and all other intelligences, are formed for the 
contemplation of the works of the Almighty, that 
by our knowledge of him, through this medium, 
we may praise and glorify his adorable perfections. 
In condescension, therefore, to the comparatively 
weak faculties of his creatures, God was pleased 
to make use of six days in creating the world, 
that we might more easily discover the order, and 
follow the guidance of his wisdom, in the opera¬ 
tions of his hands. As neither our senses nor 
imaginations are capable of applying themselves 
to the minutest parts of matter, so neither 
can the mind conceive the production of things, 
so many and various, in an indivisible moment. 
For this reason, God interposed a sensible space of 
time between the work which he might have form¬ 
ed all at once, and by one single act of his will. 

With regard to the extent of creation which 
these six days embraced, we have already inti¬ 
mated our persuasion, that it did not comprehend 
the whole universe. And this we believe is now 
generally admitted by the most learned com¬ 
mentators. There are two hypotheses, however, 
which ore supported by very able advocates, t- 
and both are represented as equally agreeing with 

f “ Hohim ” Let those who have any doubt whether 
Elohirn, when meaning the true Qod, Jehovah, be plurul nr 
not, consult tho following passages, where they will flud it 
omed with adjectives, verbs, and pronouns plural Gen. i 26, 
11.22; xi. 7; xx. 13; xxxi. 7, 53; xxxv. 7; Deut. iv 7; 
v 23, Joshua xxiv 19, 1 Samuel iv. 8; 2 Samuel vu 23; 
Psalm Ivin. 12; Isaiah vi 8; Jer x 10; xxiii. 36, Sec 
also Prov. ix. 10; xxx 3; Psalm cxlix 2; Eccles v 7; 
xii. 1; Job x. 1; Isaiah vi 3; liv. 5; Ixii. 5; nosea xi. 12; 
or xii. 1; Mali. 6; Dan. v. IB, 20; vii. 10,* 22.— Park- 
huist • 
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the inspired cosmogony. I will state them both, 
though the latter appears to me to be sustained by 
the greater weight of evidence and of probability. 

It is strenuously maintained by some, that the 
Mosaic creation reached no farther than this 
sublunary world. They assure us, that the work 
assigned to the fourth day was not an actual 
creation that the lights of heaven were not 
then for the first time called into being; but 
simply rendered visible in the firmament, ex¬ 
panse, or atmosphere, which was at that period 
newly formed, and that they were appointed to 
rule over the day and over the night; to divide 
tVie light from the darkness, and to be for signs, 
and for seasons, and for days and years. It 
is contended that, according to the Hebrew 
idiom in the sixteenth verse, “ to make,” is equi¬ 
valent to appoint to a certain use ; and that the 
discovery of these luminaries, by means of the 
atmosphere, is, in our regard, as real a creation 
as if they had never before existed. Having 
thus cleared the way for their system, these 
theological philosophers proceed to its develop¬ 
ment ; assuming the cosmogony of Moses as the 
foundation of their superstructure. Thus, ac¬ 
cording to them, at the period when God said, 
“ Let there be light,” our little planet, whether 
now first created or only restored, was a chaotic 
mass of earth, water, and douse tempestuous air. 
A flood or efflux of water from its own bowels 
covered its whole surface; and the atmosphere 
that surrounded this deep was yet too thick to 
admit the light. At this juncture the fiat was 
issued ; the Eternal willed that light should be, 
“ He commanded it,” says an apostle, “ to shine 
out of darkness.” This was effected by a change 
in the density that surrounded the earth, and by 
its revolution round its own ideal axis in the 
space of tlie first twenty-four hours, which con¬ 
stituted a day to every part of it. It is not sup¬ 
posed that this first dawn of light was complete. 
It was enough that the dense air was sufficiently 
attenuated to render visible the surface of the 
terraqueous globe. Certain It is, that a con¬ 
siderable degree of light may exist without the 
bodily appearance of either sun, moon, or stars; 
and this light may be os truly distinguishable from 
darkness, and as properly called day, in oppo¬ 
sition to night, as when it shines forth in its 
fullest splendour. Such days we have often 
seen, yet were never at a loss to distinguish 
them from the succeeding nights. If, then, the 
light mentioned by Moses was sufficient to create 
this distinction, it is more natural to ascribe it to 
the influence of the yet invisible sun on the 
attenuated air, than to the rotation of an elemen¬ 
tary fluid of fire existing in the earth, and serving 
aa an infant sun to the recent world, and out of 
which afterwards, according to modem commen¬ 


tators, the sun and the whole starry hosts of the 
heavens were created.* 

The most learned of the Jewish Rabbins, as 
well as some of the most distinguished or the 
Christian Fathers, in this respect differed in toto 
from the modems. Origen roundly affirms that 
“ No one of a sound mind can imagine that 
there were an evening and a morning during the 
first three days without a sun." And St. Basil 
ascribes the darkness that covered the earth be¬ 
fore the appearance of light, to the interposition 
of an opaque body between it and the heavens 
—a density of atmosphere too thick for the pene¬ 
tration of the sun’s rays. This he illustrates by 
an example that excludes all ambiguity. “ Place 
around you,” says he, “ at high mid-way, a tent, 
poinposed of dense and opaque materials: the 
temporary darkness which, by shutting yourself 
up in it, you will procure, may give you an idea 
of that darkness which covered the deep, and 
which did not antecedently subsist, but was the 
consequence of other things.” In this simple 
hypothesis every part of the Hebrew cosmogony 
is clear and consistent. It is plain that this light, 
if it emanated from the sun, or were excited by 
the sun, could not even imperfectly illuminate 
more than one half of the earth at once; and 
that while that half was illuminated, the other 
would remain in darkness, nnd this is fitly called 
“ Separating the light from the darkness; ” 
namely, by that ever-flitting boundary called by 
us the horizon. But in order to move this 
boundary, and to carry alternate light and dark¬ 
ness to every part of the globe, it was necessary 
either to make the sun circle gradually round 
the earth, or the earth to turn gradually on its 
own supposed axis towards the sun. The latter 
we at present know to be the case. 

Light being thus separated from darkness by 
the foresaid ideal boundary, they would follow 
one another without interruption, and produce 
successively those vicissitudes which we call day 
and night; two other terms only for light apd 
darkness; and the former being juRtly considered 
as the principal and most precious portion of 
time, an entire revolution of light and darkness 
waB denominated one day; the evening being 
the term of light, and the morning the term of 
darkness. 

• It is not a little surprising, tliftt this nnphilosophlcal 
notion should be maintained by a biblical critic, who, in his 
Commentary, introduces the discoveries of modern science 
with regard to the nature of the sun. It is now ascertained, 
that this luminary is not a vast boll of fire, and that ho does 
not emit from his body innumerable millions of fiery par¬ 
ticles, which constitute the light and heat of our system. 
Tho body of this immense globe is now discovered to be 
opaque, and tho light which surrounds its atmosphere to 
consist of various elastic fluids, that are mote or leu lucid 
and transparent. It is likewise almost proved that the Sun 
is a habitable world. 
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ARTICLE I. 


When we look abroad through external nature, 
and attentively consider the wonderful constitu¬ 
tion of the universe around us, an opinion rather 
forces itself upon the mind, that, in the creation, 
the gracious Author of all being was pleased to 
institute a series of agents of a very peculiar 
character, and capable of very extensive opera¬ 
tion, which should have the power of conferring 
on matter its various properties, of regulating its 
agencies, and of combining the whole into one 
beauteous and harmonious system. And these 
mysterious agents are known to us only by their 
effects. We are unable to attain them in an 
insulated state, so as to inquire into their quali¬ 
ties. So far they would appear to be immaterial; 
and yet their influences would rather indicate 
them as material; but if so, they are of so refined 
and subtle a nature as to be incapable of detec¬ 
tion by our senses. It seems not, we think, an 
improbable opinion, that they may form the con¬ 
necting links between the world of mind and 
the world of matter—that they constitute in¬ 
deed the reins by which a spiritual Creator rules 
a material creation. They are usually known 
under the names ot heat, light, and electricity.* 
It is of the lormcr alone that we shall at present 
treat; but we can assure our readers that the 
study of them all is as interesting as their offices 
would appear important. 

The term heat is usually employed under two 
different meanings; by the one, it is used to ex¬ 
press the sensation that we experience when 
in the vicinity of a hot body; by the other, we 
imply the cause of that sensation. The word 
caloric has been proposed m the latter sense. 
The distinction however is scarcely necessary, 
but may at tunes be found convenient in avoid¬ 
ing a too frequent repetition of the same word. 

The beauty and loveliness of the globe we 
inhabit is greatly to be attributed to the opera¬ 
tion of this principle. Without it, we should no 
longer enjoy the sweet variations of climate and 
the bountiful succession of seasons. Every liquid, 
nay, even the very air we breathe, would become 
solid, plants would be unable to put forth their 
flowers, animals would die; in a word, earth would 
be a chaos. If then heat plays so important 
a part on the great stage of nature, as that its 
deprivation would lead to evils so great and so 
varied as those which we have imperfectly de¬ 
picted, surely it is to the fullest extent worthy of 
our attentive consideration. 

We deem it unnecessary to enter here into any 
account of the various hypotheses which have 
been from time to time advanced to explain the 

* Under the term electricity we include the galvanic 
and magnetic principles, as the identity of the former is 
established, and the latter may he regarded m a modifi- 


nature of heat, as the inquiries themselves are 
so abstruse that we fear our readers would find 
in them but little to instruct, and certainly still 
less to amuse. We shall therefore proceed im¬ 
mediately with our subject, and shall treat, first, 
of the communication of heat from one body to 
another; and, secondly, of the effects of such 
communication; interspersing such practical 
illustrations as may suggest themselves as likely 
to prove useful or interesting. 

All bodies on the surface of the earth have a 
constant tendency to attain an equality of tem¬ 
perature s thus, if a hot body be brought into the 
vicinity of a number of colder ones, the former 
will gradually part with a portion of its heat to 
the latter, until they B are all equally warm. It is 
owing to this, that we experience the sensations 
of warmth and cold: for ou placing our hund near 
a hot body, as a heated metal, caloric passes from 
the latter to the former, and thus gives us a sen¬ 
sation of heat; whereas, if we grasp a piece of 
ice, caloric is transferred from the hand to the 
ice, and so gives rise to the feeling of cold. 
Now this transference of heat takes place in dif¬ 
ferent ways, according to the circumstances under 
" hich the bodies are placed: thus, if they are in 
contact with each other, the heat is said to pass 
from one to the other, and also from one part of 
the same body to a more distant part, by conduc¬ 
tion ; as when we immerse the bowl of a spoon in 
a cup of boiling water, the heat is conducted 
from the water to the lower end of the spoon, 
and also gradually along the particles of the 
spoon to the upper end ; so that, although at 
first wo could hold it without inconvenience, it 
will soon become so hot that we can no longer 
do so. Again, if the heated body is not in con¬ 
tact, but merely placed m the vicinity of a colder 
one, as when we put any thing before a fire, 
caloric is then said to be communicated by radta- 
tion. Of each of these wc shall proceed to speak 
separately; and first, 


more quickly than through others; hence bodies 
have been divided, with regard to the readiness 
with which they transmit heat, into conductors 
and non-conductors, the former including those 
through which it passes easily; the latter, those 
which conduct it very slowly. As instances of 
good conductors we may adduce metals; whilst 
wood, glass, and charcoal may be mentioned as 
bad ones. We see various practical illustrations 
of this fact in common life, but we shall only 
mention one. The handles of metal tea-pots are 
generally made of wood; because if they were 
made of metal, which, as we have jus^ stated, is a 
good conductor, on pouring boiling water into 
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them we should not be able to hold them ; 
whereas by interposing a bad conductor, such as 
wood, this inconvenience is aroided. 

Various experiments have been performed with 
the view of determining the relative facility that 
different bodies possess of conducting heat, for 
which however we must refer our readers to 
works entering more deeply into the subject.* 
Liquids, in general, with the exception of mer* 
cury, are very bad conductors; so bad, indeed, 
that it has even been questioned whether they 
have any power of conducting heat: but although 
this is the case, when placed over a fire they 
nevertheless become heated with considerable 
rapidity. This however is to be attributed to a 
different cause. The particles of all fluids pos¬ 
sess a considerable degree of mobility upon each 
other, and in addition to this they have the pro¬ 
perty of being expanded and becoming lighter 
by heat; so that when heat is applied to the 
bottom of a vessel containing a fluid, the lowest 
particles which first become heated expand and 
rise to the top ; others that are colder and heavier 
immediately descend and take their place ; 
these in their turn become heated, ascend, and 
give place to others, and this process continues 
until the whole mass of fluid is heated. Now, 
we see in this case that caloric is not conducted 


THE 

Bkhold the forest, and tV expansive verdure 
Of yonder level lawn, whose smooth shorn sod 
No object interrupt*, unless the oak 
I1U lot dly head upreurs, and branching arms 
Extends Behold, m regal solitude 
And pastoral magnificence he stands, 

Bo simple 1 and so groat 1 the underwoods, 

Of meaner rank, ait awful distance keep 

If any pleasure can be called bright, beautiful, 
and lasting, it surely is a love of nature, particu¬ 
larly of the green things that clothe the earth’s 
surface: the contemplation of them gives a tone 
of health and freshness to the mind, and the cul¬ 
tivation of them vigour to the body. They afford 
occupation in our youth, and a delightful source 
of ctdm enjoyment in our after years. They serve 
as living and lasting memoranda of our pleasures 
and our sorrows; and, when the silent hand of 
time has “wede away” the companions of our 
youth and the friends of our manhood, the trees 
we have planted remain to us in all their in¬ 
creased and increasing loveliness and beauty. 
Of all our forest-trees, not one so much deserves 
the attention of the naturalist and planter as the 
oak. In every state, from the seedling plant to 
the last stage of decay, this beautiful and majestic 
tree solicits admiration from the eye of taste, as 
well as the less refined calculations of the specu¬ 
lator of profit. 

• We cannot recommend a better tlum the excellent 
volume on (icat, published in Dr. Lardner's ** Cabinet 
Cyclopedia.” , 


gradually from one surface of the fluid to the 
other, but that it is in fact carried by currents of 
heated particles, ascending, whilst others are con¬ 
tinually descending to supply their place. The 
same obtains not only in liquids but also in 
aeriform fluids. Dr. Prout has proposed to call 
(his the conduction of heat, and although the term 
has not yet come into general use, it certainly 
is very expressive. 

That liquids, however, do possess a certain 
degree of conducting power may be proved by 
applying the heat to the upper surface of the 
fluid instead of the lower. By this means the 
particles at the top are necessarily heated first, 
and as they become lighter they of course do not 
descend; hence none of the movements before 
described can occur: we find, however, that 
caloric is slowly conducted downwards, proving 
that liquids conduct in a very slight degree. 
This experiment is one of great delicacy, and 
requires considerable precaution, as the sides of 
the containing vessel are very likely to act as 
conductors, give rise to the process of conviction, 
and thus obscure the effect. 

Gaseous fluids are very imperfect conductors, 
but owing to the extreme mobility of their par¬ 
ticles, it is difficult to estimate their great con¬ 
ducting powers. 

OAK. 

The beauty and utility of the oak appears to 
have been appreciated by the Druids, from which 
their appellation is taken: dtrw, “oak,” Welsh; 
darach, Gaelic; and of which the llan, or sacred 
grove, was chiefly composed. On its branches 
grew the mystic mistletoe, used at their solemn 
rites; and, as now, no doubt the mistletoe was 
more abundant on the crab and hawthorn than on 
the oak, some peculiar virtue was attributed to 
the one rather than the otiier, from the beauty or 
utility of the tree upon which the parasite grew. 
This, probably, may be inferred, as, under the 
patched investiture of ancient mythological rites, 
a veneration may be easily traced for certain 
plants and animals that were of service to, or that 
held an influence over, the moral and physical 
condition of man. Its utility to our British an¬ 
cestors must have been very great; for the fruit 
(however astringent and unpalatable it may be to 
a modern appetite) formed a portion of their food, 
and the rifted logs their chief article of firing. It 
seems to be lord of the soil, and more adapted to 
oar clime than any other denizen of the forest. 
Unless in the neighbourhood of the sea, (a most 
unhappy situation for any tree,) it never shows a 
“weather-side to the storm.” 

About the middle of the merry month of May, 
generally, the gradual expanding of the crimpy, 
yellowish foliage of the oak presents a most re¬ 
freshing and beautiful feature in our landscape, 

1 and gives a richness and mellow relief tQ the 
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vivid and more dazzling green of the woods; 
while its extended and twisted arms, thickly 
curled and matted branchlets, form a dark and 
harmonious contrast beneath. It does not, as 
the sycamore and many other trees of rank and 
lush foliage, burst suddenly into leaf; but, as the 
season advances, expands to the blessed and 
balmy gales, deepened in its tint and more mature 
in its aspect. The wood formerly, when much 
more plentiful, was applied almost to all purposes 
where wood was wanting for durability and 
strength, particularly of household furniture and 
building. Few persons can look without feelings 
of admiration and pleasure on the now blackened 
but beautifully carved wainscoting in some of 
the ancient halls of our baronial ancestors; or see 
the heavy old oak table, with its massive carved 
legs and framework, without conjuring up in 
fancy the great wassail bowl circulating round it, 
amid the boisterous mirth and happy hearts of 
the rude and merry wassailers. In some of our 
old churches may be seen fine specimens of the 
durability of the oak in the great beams and raf¬ 
ters . they, untouched by the tooth of Time, or 
the burrowing of the worm, have stood for ages; 


SPECIMENS OF A NEW 

Anger, without cause, the spontaneous com¬ 
bustion of the mind. 

Bargains.— Your purchaser of bargains is, 
generally speaking, a connecting link between 
the two apparently irreconcilable characters— 
the prodigal and the parsimonious. Addi¬ 
son has told us, in a beautiful allegory, that 
Luxury and Avarice were formerly at war ;—that, 
after various vicissitudes of fortune, they agreed 
at length to a permanent peace, on condition that 
Luxury should dismiss Plenty from lus service, 
and Avarice Poverty, their respective ministers 
of state; and that Avarice should become the 
minister of Luxury, and Luxury of Avarice, by 
turns. Since that time, he declares, that Luxury 
ministers to Avarice, and Avarice to Luxury. 
Now, your buyer of bargains is an instance of a 
similar partnership. As a spendthrift, he pur¬ 
chases what he does not want; and as a miser, 
he purchases it because it is cheap. Rest assured, 
that though the family likeness may not be noticed 
by the superficial eye, he is a blood-relation of 
the Elwes’ and the Vandilles. The latter con¬ 
tracted a fever by pilfering some logs of a wood¬ 
man ; and, after refusing to be bled by a surgeon, 
and by an apothecary, because they demanded 
half a livre for the operation, he sent for a poor 
barber, who undertook to open a vein for three¬ 
pence a time; but, understanding that he should 
be bled three times, he asked what quantity was 
to be taken. “ About eight ounces each time,” 
replied the operator. <( That will be ninepence; 
—4oo much, too much,” said Vandille; take the 


have seen creeds change and dynasties alter, and 
probably, may see them again and again. But 
there is one purpose for which the British oak 
stands alone, unrivalled in the world—the purpose 
of ship-building. As adapted to this it has been 
the boast of our country, and the terror of our 
foes; lauded in lyric strains, from the ingle-side 
of the humble mud cabin to the princely halls of 
the noble; and well indeed is it merited. 

“ Britannu needs no bulwarks, 

No castles on tlio steep; 

Her march iB o’er the mountain waves, 

Her home ib on the deep.” 

The bark on the healthy growing oak, although 
rough, rugous, and seamed, is by no mefns un¬ 
sightly to look upon, but has a fitness and adapt¬ 
ation, as the external covering of the majestic 
bulk which it envelopes. And, oh, what a grapple 
it affords for the ivy, with its smooth, bright, and 
glinting leaves, (for ever green,) to creep up the 
trunk, and enring itself round the barky fingers, 
and, grateful for the protection it receives, deck 
it m garlands of beauty in the last stage of 
decay!— Mag. Nat. Hist. 


DICTIONARY.—No. III. 

whole quantity at once, and that will save me 
sixpence.” Here was a bargain: he expired, in 
consequence, a few days afterwards, leaving im¬ 
mense wealth to the king. 

Custom.— The emperor of China, and “ some¬ 
thing more." 

Difficulties destroy small passions, but in¬ 
crease great ones; the wind extinguishes tapers, 
but kindles fires. 

Error. —A serpent whose poison is deadly; 
though some persons seem to bring into the world 
with them, and others seem to acquire, an anti¬ 
dote, which enables them to take the reptile to 
their bosom, and remain unstung. Hence, some 
men are incomparably better than their princi¬ 
ples ; and some churches, whose creed overflowed 
with heterodoxy, have been able to boast a ffcw 
members who number among the ornaments of 
mankind. 

Free Inquiry.— Leave to be. When rightly 
conducted, it is leave to be happy; when wrongly, 
leave to be wretched. 

Gold. —The true primum mobile of the world. 

Happinebs. —In the early language of China, 
the symbolic character denoting happiness is 
composed of two signs, one of which represents 
an open mouth, and the other a hand full of rice. 
But low and animalized as this conception of 
enjoyment is, is it not the prevailing idea, that 
“ a man’s life consisteth in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth,”—in a mouth filled 
with rice ? And is not our own word 14 happi¬ 
ness” indicative that enjoyment is ft thing of 
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mere hap, hick, fortune, rather than the necessary 
result of right principles—the certain conse¬ 
quence of holiness pursued on a plan 'i 

Images. —It has long been the fashion to heap 
all the odium of demolishing the old monuments! 
and other ornaments of churches on the Puritans. 
Open almost any history of a church or a cathe¬ 
dral, and you will find that whatever legs, arms, 
or noses are wanting, are owing entirely to the 
sacrilegious mallets of “ Cromwell’s soldiers." 
Indeed, they appear to have been so amply 
occupied in destroying the stone saints of the 
day, that one wonders they found time to do 
any thing else; while Time—the great muti¬ 
lator—appears never to have taken a single image 
by the nose. Now, the truth is, that every great 
religious revolution has been attended with de¬ 
molitions of the kind in question. The heathen 
temples suffered at the hands of Christianity. 
The destruction of that wonder of the world, the 
temple of Ephesus, followed the secular triumph 
of Christianity. The Ephesian puritans, when 
authorized by the imperial edicts, very naturally 
rejoiced in the opportunity of insulting Diana; 
and some of them falsely deemed it piety to de¬ 
molish the very ruin of her habitation. When, 
under the auspices of Constantine and Theodo¬ 
sius, churches were erected, the pagan temples 
were either despoiled of their ornaments, or else 
accommodated to the new worship. The im¬ 


SITTINGS FOR 

FOURTH 

I have been sometimes Btruck with the ap¬ 
plicability of terms of art to other and higher 
subjects, and their actual use in imparting moral 
instruction. This is not only a proof of the flexi¬ 
bility of language, but of the progress of truth. 
In the infancy of mankind the first efforts of the 
power of speech would undoubtedly be simply 
descriptive, as when, according to the scriptural 
record, the Almighty having formed out of the 
ground “ every beast of the field, and every fowl 
of the air, and brought them unto Adam to see 
what he would call them: and whatsoever Adam 
called every living creature, that was the name 
thereof. And Adam gave names to all cattle, 
and to the fowl of the air, and to every beast of 
the field.” (Gen. ii. 19, 20.) So when the mul¬ 
tiplication of the human species rendered it 
necessary to maintain intercourse with each other, 
the objects of surrounding nature became soon 
distinguished by particular names, and thus a 
current language wka established. The primary 
use of words then was very simple; the secondary 
more complex, and adapted to convey general 
sentiments. Hence arose the employment of 
rhetorical figures, as simile,metaphor, and allegory; 
and the method of teaching by parables. It is 
obvious tftat the application of terms of art, to 


mense dome of Santa Sophia now rises from the 
columns of green jasper which originally stood 
in the temple of Diana, and which were taken 
down and brought to Constantinople by order of 
Justinian. Two pillars in the great church at 
Pisa were likewise transported from thence. So, 
again, the Reformation despoiled many of the 
Catholic churches, wherever Popery gave way to 
Protestantism. The Lutherans condemned the 
Calvinists for breaking the images in the Popish 
churches, looking on it as a species of sacrilege. 
The Puritans, therefore, may be regarded as 
merely attempting to complete what the Re¬ 
formers had begun; but with this important im¬ 
provement on the destructive process of their 
predecessors,—that they proceeded according to 
law; a law .which, while it authorized the demoli¬ 
tion of “all crucifixes, crosses, images,” &c., 
directed, at the same time, “ who shall repair the 
places, and at whose charge;” and which forbade 
the destruction of “ any image, picture, or coat 
of arms in glass, stone, or otherwise, set up or 
graven only for a monument of any king, prince, 
or nobleman, or other dead person, which hath 
not been commonly reputed or faken for a saint.” 
Whatever odium, then, attaches to the demoli¬ 
tion-propensity imputed to the Puritans, should 
be about equally divided between them, the Re¬ 
formers, the ancient Christians, and the great 
destroyer Time. 


MY PORTRAIT. 

SITTING. 

which I have referred, to the purposes of moral 
instruction, is a branch or ramification of the para- 
bolic method, and, when judiciously pursued, is 
capable of combining entertainment with the com¬ 
munication of knowledge; so that the mind, in¬ 
stead of being conducted along a beaten and 
barren road, is led to improvement by a path that 
lies through a flowery wilderness. 

“ Leaning too much: more upright if you 
please.” 

That was a needful hint, and the reader will 
at once perceive how easily it might give birth 
to the preceding reflections. 

To be upright then, in point of moral position, 
is of incalculable importance; though in painting 
the idea must not be carried too far. An attitude 
of ease is required; but not one that indicates 
indolence, or is too remote from the perpen¬ 
dicular; on the contrary, an approach to it, if 
stiffness be avoided, rather beepeakB a manly 
boldness and firmness of character. Reclining sug¬ 
gests the idea of effeminacy and voluptuousness; 
sitting or standing erect, of conscious integrity, 
commanding influence, and active purpose. What¬ 
ever the attitude of the body, however, the mind 
should be distinguished by rectitude—rectitude 
of principle and aim. How important is the 
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prayer of the royal psalmist, and how worthy of 
adoption—“Let integrity and uprightness pre¬ 
serve me, O Lord!" Let the individual who is 
sitting for his picture, if requested to assume an 
upright, or more upright position, avail himself of 
the request to begin some Belf-exaraination. 
Will there be really a portraiture or shadow of 
the mind in this representation ? Is thia very ap¬ 
pearance calculated to impress upon the observer 
an idea of the true greatness—the firmness—the 
moral purity, or the moral heroism of the person 
portrayed? and is it, therefore, a correct delinea¬ 
tion of myself, or areal index of my character? 
If I am mean, selfish, and sycophantic, ought I 
not rather to be exhibited in a Btooping posture, 
and with an averted eye? Will posterity receive 
a right impression from the canvass, or is it rather 
what should be than what is?—If truth demands 
the admission of this to myself, if indeed it be 
the echo of my own consciousness, then let me 
begin to rectify my character. Let me realise 
the moral obligation to take a higher station, to 
aim at real and religious elevation. Let me 
dismiss servility /ind become sincere! Let me 
abandon the mere purposes of self-aggrandise¬ 
ment, or petty gain, or personal distinction, or 
indolent self-indulgence, and live for others, for 
my neighbourhood, my country, and my God ! 
Let artifice, chicanery, deceit, and fraud, be far 
from me, and let me determine to cultivate up¬ 
rightness of heart and conduct towards my fellow- 
creatures and my Maker; in worldly transactions 
being free from trickery; in religious ones without 
hypocrisy! 

There is another term of painting which, how¬ 
ever, may be usually more applied to the historical 
department of the art than to the formation of the 
individual figures, and the drawing of particular 
purposes, which is capable of a moral application; 
it is the term “ design.” In the grouping of large 
pictures, where a multitude of objects is to be 
introduced, and all conducing to the general effect, 
as well as to give a chronological impression of 
the agp of a particular event, as well as the event 
itself, the design is every thing; nor even in an 
individual portrait is it to be overlooked, not only 
for reasons deducible from previous statements, 
but from the encompassing indication of consist¬ 
ency and harmony. It would be very outre to 
represent, for instance, a clergyman in his study 
in a sportsman’s dress, or with dogs and imple¬ 
ments of the chase, or a sportsman in the field 
with inkstand, books, and papers ; and it is easy 
to conceive of incongruity and absurdity in less 
obtrusive forms. Hence it is common to speak 
of a good design or a bad design. There are two 
ways in which this valuable word may be applied: 
the one is strictly moral; the other incident¬ 
ally so. 

In the strictly moral sense it is descriptive of 
motive—-of the spring and intention of an action. 
To de sig n weU, to he pure In purpose and aim, Is 


lit 

of great moment j for the consciousness of it will 
sweeten success and alleviate failure. It is true 
that the motive will not always justify the action, 
because an improper proceeding may be adopted 
from a good motive; but no action can be 
deemed morally good, the Incentive to which is 
not virtuous or holy. Thus a bad design may 
vitiate what might otherwise be deemed a good 
action, and a good, design might extenuate injudi¬ 
cious conduct. But in no case can there be 
moral worth without sound and undeniable 
principle. 

From the more extended application of the 
term design in painting, another moral allusion 
may be seen contained in the use of the word in 
other cases and in a looser sense. The sketching 
and arrangement of a large picture, in the ele¬ 
mentary outline of particular parts and figures, so 
ns to transfer the artist’s vivid conception to the 
canvass, afterwards to be wrought out and bodied 
forth, may suggest the necessity of early adopting 
a good design, a well-arranged plan of future life. 
The outline is a great point; the flllings-up are 
to follow in the course of every day. The out¬ 
line will indeed be susceptible of continual cor¬ 
rections, and will require many alterations; but 
these may not prejudice the whole, and will be 
but the more perfect exemplification of the ori¬ 
ginal thought. A plan for the future, even though 
it be but imperfectly formed and loosely sketched, 
is of great importance to the young. I have 
heard an old acquaintance of mine, who was 
justly celebrated for his deep and comprehensive 
views, talk of “a planless plan." This signifi¬ 
cant expression describes the unformed, unfixed 
varieties of purpose, the half formed crudities of 
the vacillating mind of the young person whose 
scheme of life is so vague, and shadowy, and 
uncertain, that, while he chooses a profession or a 
business, neglects to realise the proper object, and 
to pursue the steady fend successful course. He 
is not without a plan, but it is an outline without 
unity of design, and without any well-digested 
idea of either the means or the end. If the 
schemes of youth may not be expected to be cojn- 
prehensive, they should at least be carefully and 
steadily adopted. Too often this is left wholly 
to youth, who are guided at the outset by acci¬ 
dent or prejudice—or no definable sentiment at 
all. Then is the time for the master hand of 
parental guidance, and the moulding power of a 
sound and successful education! 

How often, in reference to painting, I find the term 
colouring employed! Light and shadow it seems 
are the grand staple commodities of the artist, but 
much, very much depends on the colouring of the 
picture. In a landscape and in a portrait, equally, 
truth to nature in this respect is essential. What¬ 
ever may be the other objects of research to the 
connoisseur, this is a circumstance which invari¬ 
ably strikes the eye Of the common observer. His 
decision jis to merit in the ease it indeed .of no 
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consequence, but the artist will do well to watch 
his impression; for a common man sees nature 
in the general as well as the painter, and he has 
a means of comparison at once before him. It is 
true the vulgar eye delights in gaudy colours; but 
still, however incompetent to produce an effect, 
there is often in the veriest novice a kind of in¬ 
tuitive perception of right and wrong in colour 
which is not to be despised. “That looks like a 
field,” says he,—“ That is just like old Church," 
—or “ That is not a bit like flesh and blood.” I 
do not believe the colour of a Claude or a Sir 
Joshua is lost upon the eye of a scavenger. 

The term “colouring,” in the moral application 
of it, is very obvious and very momentous. The 
essence of lying may consist in that evasive and 
prevaricating language which, while it avoids the 


direct assertion of what is false, misrepresents, ex¬ 
aggerates, adds, or conceals, in such a manner as 
to give a false colouring to facts. The general 
features of the case may be true, but the com¬ 
plexion of the whole is wrong; and what is wrong 
or false may be so dexterously put on and so dis¬ 
tributed as entirely to mislead. It would be well 
if the traducer or the mischief-maker were to 
recollect that the evil inflicted is far less upon the 
misrepresented individual than upon himself: in 
the one instance, reputation may suffer; in the 
other, in his own case, character is deteriorated. 
The false colouring whisperer grossly deceives 
himself when he imagines he is working the ruin, 
for sport or for envy, of another: he is, for this 
world and the next, destroying himself 1 Y. 


EGOTISM. 


You may rely on it, reader, that nearly all the 
world, except you and I, are egotists; so that, 
by the bye, we ourselves must have had a very 
narrow escape. “ But how is it, then,” you in¬ 
quire, “ that so many pass for modest, unassuming 
men ? ” Why, it is simply thus : some men are 
much more accomplished egotists than others ; 
they know when to attract notice by appearing 
to disregard it; when to change the first person 
singular into the second; and when to excite 
the surprise and concern of the sympathetic, by 
affecting an undue degree of Belf-dissatisiaction 
and self-severity. And some are much less egotist¬ 
ical than others. The principle of egotiveness is 
within them, but circumstances have prevented 
the development of the organ. And provided 
a man’s propensity to self-exaltation be not very 
obtrusive, he is allowed, by a kind of common 
courtesy, to pass for n modest man. This is his 
premium for being what he is, and his bribe to 
remain so. He is but a pigmy compared with 
the giant egotists around him, and his reward is 
to pass unnoticed. 

But look me out the man who appears most 
dispossessed of self, and transport him to some 
planet inhabited by beings guiltless of Belfism, 
and you shall find that even he will prove to be 
an egotist in every world but his own. He Was 
humble here only by comparison ; but there, no 
one could doubt for a moment that he was of 
the earth—earthy. And why? because he would 
be always talking about our world, and the 
superiority of our habits and manners ; and be 
disposed to take the lead in every planetary con¬ 
versation ; and aiming to excite astonishment by 
recitals of the marvellous. 

But you need not transport him to a distant 
planet for this purpose: try the experiment on a 
smaller scale; track him through two or three 
days of hia earthly wanderings, and you will find 
. feat however unassuming he may appear in some 


circumstances, in others he can lay claim to all 
the privileges of a veteran egotist. Has he just 
terminated a journey rather longer than usual '> 
Then hush : “ I am Sir Oracle—let no dog 
bark.” For one half hour, at least, he lays 
claim to your attention as the “ leading article,” 
though, perhaps, he has merely to relate, “ how 
he went farther than he intended, and came safe 
home again." Has he been involved in a wordy 
war ? Then lie will astonish you with the point 
of his repartees, and with what “ I said ” to what 
“ lie said.” But it is in his own family that his 
egotisticnl propensity is most conspicuous. And 
it must be acknowledged that here, if any where, 
it almost ceases to offend ; here, indeed, it be¬ 
comes almost amiable. He is, beyond dispute, 
the most important personage in the group; and 
his importance must be maintained. In the eyes 
of his children—those multiplications of himself 
—he is the strongest, the wisest, and the best 
of men. And in the heart of liis other self, the 
dear idea of his superiority is enshrined till 
death. But this pleasing delusion, which seems 
almost necessary to domestic happiness, cannot 
be maintained without the occasional declension 
of ego. And let him egotize, reader; he offends 
neither you nor me. I envy him his auditors; 
and let him who would attempt to dissipate the 
grateful error be anathematized, and never al¬ 
lowed to graduate beyond a bachelor. 

But who is not an egotist in his dreams? I 
cannot forbear venturing an opinion th&t even 
you, reader, though of so retiring a disposition 
while awake, and while your thoughts are under 
the eye of a vigilant judgment, no sooner lose 
yourself in the vagaries of a dream, than you 
become the hero of every scene which your 
imagination portrays. You may dream of others; 
but then they are only admiring spectators of 
your exploits. You may quarrel; but your an¬ 
tagonist never fails to be worsted. The drama 
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suddenly changes, and a new scene makes its 
appearance; but you are there in time to sustain 
the principal part. You dream of precipices, 
and of persons falling over them ; but rather than 
be a mere spectator, you will fall from the highest 
point yourself. But this modification of egotism 
is excusable; you were beguiled into it during 
the absence of all mental control. If, indeed, 
ns many do, you were accustomed to relate your 

dreams, then, perhaps-but away with the 

idea I it is not for a moment to be entertained. 

It is said that an extra glass will occasionally 
transform a very reserved person into a most 
loquacious egotist, if into nothing worse ;—that 
it has a strong tendency to revive the memory 
of personal adventures, respectable connexions, 
anrl rich relations. But however this may be, 
it must be allowed that a slight degree of per¬ 
sonal deference, to say nothing of adulation, will 
frequently operate to this effect. When a man 
perceives that you know him, and that you regard 
him (perhaps justly) with marked and respectful 
attention, he feels that he has to support a cer¬ 
tain character, and rather than sink in your esti¬ 
mation, he is in extreme danger of contracting 
the guilt of egotism. This"will, in some measure, 
account for the fact why so many men of mental 
eminence are chargeable with the commission of 
this offence. For be it remembered, that what¬ 
ever it may betray, it is a propensity by no means 
peculiar to mental imbecility. They have been 
placed in circumstances of this description so 
often, that a feeling of self-importance has been 
first generated, and this, by repetition, has gradu¬ 
ally led to a habit of self-exaltation. Hence 
Cicero became an egotist, though he was evi¬ 
dently most anxious to conceal it; and Mon¬ 
taigne, who wrote I more frequently than any 
other letter of the alphabet ; and Wolsey, whose 
motto of “ I and my king,” renders him an ex¬ 
ample worthy the attention of every succeeding 
egotist. And why should thy name be omitted, 
Cobbett? thou prince of egots! thou whose every 
page breathes self-inspiration, and the most envi¬ 
able degree of self-satisfaction. This, too, will par¬ 
tially account for the publication of so many trips 
and travels, conversations, reminiscences, auto¬ 
biographies, and a variety of nameless effusions, 
“ at the request of friends.’’ And why will it not 
equally account for the slight degree of egotism 
attributable to honest John Bull ? He boasts 
" a constitution which is the envy of surrounding 
nations, and the admiration of the world.” And 
when it is remembered that many compliments 
to this effect have reached his patriotic ear, it is 
not strange that he Bhould believe it. And 
when, in addition to this, the character and pre¬ 
tensions of his southern neighbours are remem¬ 
bered, it is not strange that he should so far 
throw off his natural reserve as to assert it, and 
thus turn egotist iu self-defence. 

I once knew a thorough-paced egotist, and i 


would not willingly part with the idea which I 
retain of him. It was the fulness, the perfection 
of his egotism alone which rendered I-s sup¬ 

portable. Had he been less egotistical he would 
have been intolerable, simply because he would 
not have appeared incurable. Had he occasion¬ 
ally descended from his stilts, his friends might 
have cherished a hope that he might be gradually 
taught to walk upon the earth; but he never dis¬ 
appointed their hopes, for he never excited any. 
Ilad he occasionally enjoyed a lucid interval, an 
attempt might have been made at exorcism; but 
the demon of egotism never left him, so that no 
one could hesitate to pronounce him an incurable. 
It was scarcely possible to offend him by any of 
the ordinary means of giving offence. Convict 
him of ignorance; his self-confidence remained 
unshaken : he felt assured “ in his own mind,” 
that he had read or heard to the effect of what 
he had staled ; or, he was not in the habit of 
forming an opinion hastily, nor should he be 
hasty in relinquishing it. Politely request him 
to withdraw; he evidently pitied you for defraud¬ 
ing yourself of the pleasure of his company. Tax 
him with egotism; lie professed to hate nothing 
so cordially. But if it was difficult to displease 
him, it was a proverbial impossibility to put him 
on indifferent terms with himself. If he ever 
admitted, for a moment, that he could, in any 
single point, be more perfect than he was, it was 
done so blandly, with so many alleviating expres¬ 
sions and assurances of self-esteem, that he could 
not possibly be offended with himself; and, more¬ 
over, it was always the certain forerunner of in¬ 
vidious comparisons with those around him, and 
ended in torrents of self-gratulation. He was a 
happy instance of the principle of gravitation, 
for he was his own centre, and to that he tended 
with a constancy and force of determination 
which nothing external could ever disturb— 

“ And I——s, self-balanced, on Ins centre hung.” 

In conversation he quoted principally from him¬ 
self, as a classical scholar would from the an¬ 
cients ; for few sayings had ever escaped from his 
lips which his memory had not embalmed with 
the most pious solicitude. In a doubtful ques¬ 
tion he seldom appealed to a higher authority 
than himself, which he did with the readiness 
and accuracy of a lawyer appealing to on old act 
of parliament; naming the date when he had 
formed the opinion or used the expression alluded 
to, together with the minutest circumstances 
which led to it. Few incidents of modern times 
could be mentioned in conversation of which he 
had not some knowledge, which called for the 
attention of the company. But whenever he 
condescended to refer to an incident which did 
not relate immediately to himself, he commonly 
atoned for the defect by giving a most detailed 
account of the several stages through which it 
had passed before it reached him—the depository 
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of all knowledge and secrets, past, present, and 
to come. And in doing this, he generally man¬ 
aged to introduce, indirectly, a few names and 
circumstances, intended, if not calculated, to rai?e 
him in the opinion of those he addressed, so that, 
before he had concluded, the original incident 
was entirely lost sight of, and you found yourself 
brought back to that beginning and end of all 
things— hinise{f. And yet there is not one of 
his acquaintance—friends, I believe, he has none 
—who would not devour his Memoirs, provided 
they were written by himself, as the choicest 
morsel which ever gratified their literary palate. 
But such a pleasure is not to be expected ; for 
unless he could be present at the reading of 
every copy which might he sold, to announce 
himself as the hero, and to offer any little explan¬ 


ation which he might deem necessary, he would 
never think of the publication, Farewell, then, 
thou worthy archetype of the egotistical tribe, 
farewell I and accept, at parting, this feeble tri¬ 
bute to thy cherished memory. Never shall it 
be said that thou art self-irreverent; for seldom 
dost thou pronounce thy name but with an em¬ 
phasis approaohing to awe, or offer incense at 
any human shrine but thine own. Thou art self- 
canonized. Never can it be said that thou lackcst 
a subject for conversation; for thou art so full 
of thyself, that it is only to address thee, and 
thou overflowest. Never, whilst thou livest, 
canst thou be taxed with forgetting the object 
which first engrossed thy affections; for thy “first 
love” was thyself, and thou wilt love on till 
death. 


MY RUSHLIGHT. 


My theme is not a very bright one— 
Rushlights are queerish thingB to write on— 
But I must praise this ragamuffin, 

Because, d ’ye see, he do 'nt want snuffing, 
And that is more than I could say 
Of all the lights I’ve seen to-day. 

My rushlight cost just half a penny— 

’Twas worth that sum to me or any.— 

A farthing used to be the value 
Of all its ancestors, I toll you : 

But now, when the whole world’s improving, 
My rushlight, too, is onward moving : 

'Tis worth just double its grandfather, 

And that, you know, ’s uncommon, rather: 
At least ’tis more than I could say 
Of all the lights I've seen to-day. 

This feeble rush, though oft despised, 

And scarcely ever too much prized, 

Is of some use—no man can doubt it— 

This dark world would be worn without it. 

It aidB the sick, befriends the wretched, 

And, if ’tis absent, must be fetched ;— 

For nurse would “ make a fuss ” about it, 
And coaid not “ find the pills ” without it. 
Then rich and poor alike must ubc it: 

It gives both light, though both abuse it. 
Midst scoffs, and jeers, and gibes ungrateful, 
Without revenging things so hateful, 

It still shines on, and lights the haughty, 

Who censure it in modes so naughty. 

It dees its best —that’s more than they do, 
And longer burns than lights more gay do. 
And this is what I would not say 
Of ell the lights I’ve seen to-day. 

My rushlight, too, is very modest: 

Of all its virtues this is oddest; 

But ’tis so bashful when first lighted, 

You 'd think the timid thing benighted; 


Then nought but time and oare most tender 
Encourage it to show its splendour; 

And, at the most, its whole pretension 
Does not provoke our reprehension; 

And that is more than 1 could say 
Of all the lights I’ve seen to-day. 

My rushlight also merits praises, 

And must be sung m grateful phrases; 

Because it has that happy talent— 

For self-defects an equivalent— 

Of scLting brighter lights a-burning, 

(A secret worth a parson’s learning:) 

’Twill make a lamp, or gaslight glitter,— 

For this wax candle’s scarcely fitter— 

’Twill serve to light the peasant’s fire, 

Or peasant's master’s—so much higher: 

E'en “ moulds” or “ fours” could do no better 
I tell you truth, mind, to the letter. 

And when ’t has done the deed so nicely, 

'Tis modest, as before, precisely: 

Not proud because it could be useful, 

Not clever first, and then abusoful; 

It still remains quite unassuming, 

Avoiding vain and idle fuming, 

Although it have perform’d a wonder— 

Now, this is fact, and hcre’B no blunder : 
Though it be more than I could say 
Of all the lights I’ve seen to-day. 

And when the rushlight’s done, 'twillgo out, 
(There’s nothing puts one’s temper so out 
As to be forc'd to rise, to blow out 
The cotton snuff which fumes so badly, 

And makes one cough so very sadly :) 

So I must praise retiring beauty, 

Which leaves, when it has done its duty, 

And do 'nt pretend to sluue for ever, 

(As if it could be always clever): 

But, when it can no longer charm us, 

At once departs, and does not harm us, 

For this is praise I could not say 

Of all the lights I’ve seen to-day. W. 


REVIEW. 


Mdueation Reform 5 or, the Necessity of a National 
gmtem y Education, By T. Wtsb, Esq., M. P. 
Yfgt It London. 


Ws take it for granted that there are numbers still 
who are as hostile to universal education as eves. Wf 
say we assume this as a matter of course; and our 
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reason for doing so is, that until education becomes 
universal, all the uneducated will not know what edu 
cation means j and under this class we nnhesitatingl; 
rank all anti-educationists. They exemplify hoi 
necessary education is, by rendering themselves thi 
greatest obstacles to it. 

It is high time, however, that all such should b 
apprized that, willing or unwilling, education is m 
longer optional; it cannot be stopped; it is inevit 
able. “ I wonder not much, considering what humai 
nature is,” says Archbishop Whately, “ that somi 
should think the education of the poor an evil; I d< 
wonder at their not perceiving it to be inevitable.’ 
Yes. “ Forward l” is the strong cry of the humai 
heart; and every thing in the present day echoes ii 
back. TbiB may not, as our author remarks, at firsl 
be perceptible. The valleyB may still seem to slcej 
m darkness, but the day is on the high places; the 
noonday sun will, ere long, be felt in their deepesf 
deplliB. These are not vague anticipations ; they arc 
statistical as well as metaphysical facts.* Indifferenl 
as our education still is—limited as it is—it still 
evinces a great increase iu numberb, and a still greate 
improvement in discipline. Proselytism, religious am 
political, has every where pressed into its service the 
new power. It is perceptible in every walk of life, 
The club, the reading-room, the newspaper, the maga 
zinc, the mechanics’ institute, the public meeting, arc 
all educators. In every transaction the schoolmaster’) 
voice, loud or low, is heard. And not only all classes, 
all nations are under its influence, and the effective 
communion of nations has commenced. We arc gradu¬ 
ally forming a large European family: whatever vibratei 
at one extremity is felt at the other. We cannot, i 
wc would, live by ourselves. The thoughts and words 
of others burn and speak in us, even when must we 
believe ourselves alone The whole world is hurrying 
on . if one class would prevent another pressing and 
trampling on them, the only way to effect it, is to 
pi ess onward themselves. In vain is it, then, to dis- 
cubs whether education be a good or an evil; in vain 
to bpend time in framing statistical tables to ascertain 
whether a state of education or of non-education be 
the more favourable to social morality. Educated the 
people will be j the only question left open is, whether 
their education shall be good or bad. 

But besides being mevitable, education has become 
in in c than ever necessary. The Reform Bill is law; 
the people ure now masters of their own destinies. 
Instruction has become indispensable. Every man 
ought to be educated up to the level of the functions 
to which Ins country aud his situation call him. One 
man taught, soon becomes the teacher of another. 
From one centre, knowledge radiates in a thousand 
directions. The man who has learnt to discharge one 
duty well, will equally well, with proportionate care 
and opportunities, discharge another. And thus edu- 
cution might easily be shown to be not only necessary, 
hut also a benefit and a right. Now with these im¬ 
pressions, the object of Mr. Wyse in the present 
volume is to develop these three propositions :—that 
national education should be good,—universal,—and 
be provided with means for its permanent support. 
And though we may demur to some of his positions 
we feel gratified in saying that he has brought to the 
momentous subject a great fund of information, com¬ 
prehensive views of the philosophy of education, and 
an earnestness of purpose which invests the whole with 
surpassing interest. His style exhibits considerable 
point and vigour; and most of his pages teem with re¬ 
flection. He is obviously a man of and for the times. 

“ What, then,” he inquires, u is good education ? ” 
The best means we can devise for preparing the future 
man for the ends destined by the Creator. But what 
are these ends ? Upon the solution of this question 
depend the means. We must know whither wo ore 
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going before we can decide what road we are to take. 
We must know in what education proposes to termi¬ 
nate, before we decide wbat should be the nature of 
our education. Some have proposed, as ends, the 
development and perfection of our faculties ; but this 
is mistaking means for ends, it is stopping short on 
the road. Others, again, have proposed utility ; but 
this conceals an ulterior term—what is utility ? " The 
greatest happiness of the greatest number.” Happi¬ 
ness, then, is the end of education; but what is hap¬ 
piness ? From the time of ancient philosophy to the 
present day, this has been the great object proposed to 
the hopes aud passions, spiritual 01 physical, of our 
nature. * * * But were happiness alone 

the end—or even the end par excellence —either of 
human life or of education, we should, on an impar¬ 
tial examination, be compelled to confess that it ia an 
end which has scarcely ever been attained. Happi¬ 
ness on this earth exists only by comparison ; it is 
not, nor can it be, an absolute, a fixed quality. It is 
a mere motion to some other happiness beyond it; 
and just in proportion to the distribution of this motion 
through our earthly existence, is the measure, great 
or small, of our earthly erfjoyment. * • • 

But to mistake this for the end of being would be 
fatal. Philosophy, it is true, teaches that there is a 
happiness which is independent of worldly rewards, 
and often in contrast to them. 

" Philosophy teaches that true happiness and true utility con 
nly combine with virtue, that even nature avenges herself for 
the abuses of her gifts, that, on the moat refined calculation of 
selfishness, there Is wisdom In self-subjugation, and, in econo¬ 
mising pleasure, a certain though late reward. But, after ail, 
nliat is this but prudcuce t And what, even at its highest 
value, ia prudence I Prudonco, by itself, in the moral world, 
lias uo fixed value, it derives all its worth from the impress it 
■ceives It may be found as often in the service of vice as of 
irtue, and just as great a check upon the one as upon thu 
tlier. It ia, after all, a more purified species of egotism, it 
nds where it begins. Utilitarianism, indeed, lias endeavoured 

> raise it from this earthly origin, and, by embracing mankind, 

> divest it of its purely personal characteristics It thus par- 
tkes of a somewhat more elevated morality, but then it is a 
lorality recommended, not enforced There is no seconder of 

the external law in the human breast, no utilitarian conscience. 

.a long as such in the case, self-sacrifice—the individual for the 
ihbb— may be preached, but it will not be practised. The 
it crest b of society may be said to bp conformable to those of the 
individual, but what are those interests t • * • We 

lust look for something certain, something here to-day, but not 
one to-morrow. But is this to bu found f Undoubtedly God 
ns not commanded impossibilities, nor sent us into creation 
without a path or purpose—a medley only of doubts and cnnlin- 
gencica There 1 r an end, and there are means, (though not 
hose already mentioned,) both dear, both decisive. • • • 

"erfectioii, through the performance of duty, is the great end of 
all education."—(Pp 37-39.) 

Such is the nature of the education which is neces- 
lary, and which must be imparted to the people at 
arge. The people are entrusted with power: shall 
that power be left in the hands of ignorance ? Shall 
he most important interests be confided to the mere 
instincts, the coarse passions, the blind impulses of 
in unenlightened community ? We are not in times 
vhen we can afford to trifle with snch forces, ranging 
it will through society. It is an electric stream, which 
nnst be conducted or turned aside. Qreat skill, the 
purest intentions, a very high improvement in our 
mental and moral capacity, are essential. And this 
:un be effected. The rising nation, young Bntam, 
till is ours ; we hold its social destinies in our hands; 
ve may cultivate in the child the future man. We are 
the accountable guardians of their virtues and their 
nappinesB; the creators, under God, of their charac¬ 
ters ; we are they who are to decide, even now, whe- 
.her they Bhall be the future criminals or the future 
lenefactors of our common country. Bat we have no 
ight to erect gibbets, if we will not take the means 
if preserving from them; we have no right to punish 
ignorance and vice when oar institutions hure led in 
lo other direction. 
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MEN AND THINGS. 


The Smiths.— It is a well-known fact, that the 
thriving family of “ Smiths ” have always held the 
predominance over any other that has been established 
sinoe the Nfirraan conquest; whether it be attributable 
to their extraordinary progenital powers, or to a pub¬ 
lic preference of the monosyllable cognomen, is not 
known. A curious packet, however, which was deli¬ 
vered some time ago, shows how frequently this name 
is made use of. On two bags of flour the direction 
ran thus :—“Mr. William Smith, of Carlton. From 
Mr. William Smith, of Southwell. By William Smith, 
the Newark carrier. To be left at Mr. William 
Smith’s, the Crown Inn, Newark, till oalled for.” It 
may be necessary to observe, that each of these names 
refers to a different person. 

Economy ov Time. —In England time, is a revenue, 
a treasure, an inestimable commodity. The English¬ 
man is not covetous of money, but he is supremely 
covetous of time. It is wonderful how exactly the 
English keep to their appointments. They take out 
their watch, regulate it by that of their friend, and are 
punctual at the place and hour. English pronuncia¬ 
tion itself seems invented to save time; they eat the 
letters and whistle the words. Thus Voltaire had some 
reason to say, “ The English gain two hours a-day 
more than we do by eating their syllables.” The En¬ 
glish use few compliments, because they are a loss of 
time; they Balute in a nod, or, at the utmost, a cor¬ 
rosion of the four monosyllables, “ How d’ye do?” 
The ends of the letters always show more simplicity 
than ceremony; they have not “ the honour to repeat 
the protestations of their distinguished regard and 
profound consideration” to his “ most illustrious 
lordship,” whose “ most humble, most devoted, and 
most obsequious servants ” they “ have the honour to 
be.” Their very language seems to be in a hurry; 
since it is in a great part composed of monosyllables, 
and two of them, again, are often run into one; the 
great quantity of monosyllables looks like an abridgrd 
way of writing, a kind of short-hand. The English 
talk little, I suppose that they may not lose time ; it 
is natural, therefore, that a nation that sets the 
highest value upon time should make the best chrono¬ 
meters, and that all, even among the poorer classes, 
should be provided with watches. The mail-coach 
guards have chronometers worth eighty pounds ster¬ 
ling, because they must take care never to arrive five 
minutes past the hour appointed.*At the place of their 
destination, relations, friends, and servants are already 
collected to receive passengers and parcels. When a 
machine is so complicated as England ib, it is essen¬ 
tial for every thug to be exact, or the conftifnon 
would be ruinous.— Pecchio's Observations on Eng¬ 
land. 

Peter the Great. —This eminent man being once 
at a town in Poland, heard much of a wonderful 
image of the holy Virgin, which had been seen to shed 
tears during the celebration of the mass, and he re¬ 
solved to examine this extraordinary miracle. The 
image being highly elevated he asked for a ladder, 
ascended it, and approached close to the image. He 
discovered two little holes near the eyes. He put his 
hand to the head-dress, and lifted up the hair with a 
portion of the skull. The monks, who stood at the 
foot of the ladder, quietly regarded the exar, for they 
did not imagine he could so soon discover the fraud. 
The emperor discovered within the head a basin; it 
was so placed that the motion of a small fish which it 
contained agitated the water, and occasioned it to 
issue slowly, and by small quantities, from the two 
apertures at the corner of each eye. He descended 
the laddeg without seeking to undeceive the devotees 
or any one; but. addressing himself to thg monks, he 


said coolly to them, “That is a very curious image 
indeed.” 

An anxious Inwjxrer.— It is related of a lady 
resident in Montgomeryshire, and now somewhat ad¬ 
vanced in years, that, in her early days, she had lived 
so secluded from the world, that, to her knowledge, 
she had never seen the bounding goaJt which frequents 
the mountains of her native land. When about the age 
of eighteen, it was proposed that she should accom¬ 
pany a friend to London. The invitation was accepted 
with delight, and day after day did she listen in won¬ 
dering anxiety to the accounts of the varying sights 
which were to be presented to her astonished mind. 
But there was a remark which she overheard, and 
which made an impression on her mind not easily to 
be effaced ; it was, that the only objection which Mr. 

-had to going to London was, the dread of the 

bugs which abounded there. On the approach to the 
metropolis, eagerly did Miss-gaxe upon the pass¬ 

ing wonders, till suddenly seizing hold of the arm of 
her friend, she exclaimed, “ Dear Mr. T., is that a 
bug I ” at the same time pointing to a huge goat which 
was being led through the streets, accompanied by a 
large crowd of children. 

Spectacles. —The origin of these valuable instru¬ 
ments is uncertain. That the ancients were acquainted 
with the laws of refraction, is beyond all doubt, since 
they made use of glass globes filled with water to pro¬ 
duce combustion ; and m Seneca we find the following 
very curious passage :—“ Lit ter a?, quamvt* minuter et 
obscurer, per vitream pilam aqud plenum meyores clan- 
oresque cemuntur .’’ Yet thirteen centuries elapsed 
ere spectacles were known. It is supposed that they 
were first invented by Salvino, or Salviuio Armati ; 
but he kept his discovery secret until Alessandro de 
Spinu, a monk in Pisa, brought them into use, in 
1313. Salvino was considered their inventor, from 
the epitaph on his tomb in the cathedral church in 
Florence : “ Qui gtace Salvino d'Armato , degV Armati 
di Firenze, inventor detli occ/italt, Sfc.. 1817.” Another 
circumstance seems to add weight to this presumption. 
—Luigi Sigoli, a contemporary artist, in a painting 
of the circumcision, represents the high-prieBt Simeon 
with a pair of spectacles, which, from his advaneed 
age, it was supposed he might have needed on the 
occasion.— Millengen's Curiosities of Medical Expe¬ 
rt enre. 

Nine or Diamonds.— In playing-cards, the nine 
of diamonds is commonly nicknamed “ the curse of 
Scotland,’.’ and several reasons have been assigned for 
thiB strange denomination. When the Duke of York, 
who was shortly after James II., took up his residence 
at Edinburgh, and enlarged the palace of Holyrood, 
he and his court introduced a new game there, called 
“ Comet,” in which the nine of diamonds was the 
most important card. The Scots, who had to learn 
the game, lost tremendous Bums at it, and from that 
circumstance the nine of diamonds was called the 
curse of Scotland. Another derivation is, that the 
nine of diamonds bore some resemblance to the arms 
of the Dalrymples; and that Lord Stair, a member of 
that family, was the real curse of Scotland. But a 
third derivation is more modern, and much more 
striking, though we cannot take upon ourselves to 
decide that it is the most correct or the right one. It 
is said that the night before the fatal battle of Cullo- 
den, the Duke of Cumberland sent orders to General 
Campbell to give no quarter to the soldiers of the 
Pretender ;—that this order being despatched in great 
haste, happened to be written on a card, and that card 
the nine of diamonds; from which time and circum¬ 
stance it has gone by the appellation of the “ curse of 
Scotland.” 
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A TALE OF THE INN KITCHEN. 


During a continuation of deep snow, which 
formed an impenetrable barrier to the neighbour¬ 
ing roads, a few travellers were assembled at a 
village inn; good ale and porter foamed in the 
landlord’s cellars, and the larder was well stocked 
with provisions, so that there was no danger of 
starvation, even though the besieging elements 
from without threatened a long blockade. Amuse¬ 
ment was not so easily obtained; the company 
accidentally assembled in the kitchen of the inn, 
the only place of congress that the dwelling 
afforded, were of different ranks and situations 
in life, and nothing like general conversation 
could be established in the society. The same 
expedient by which persons in similar circum¬ 
stances have, from the time of Boccaccio beguiled 
the lagging hours, was resorted to upon this 
occasion; and it was unanimously agreed that 
every individual should relate a story in turn. 
Desirous of promoting good fellowship, one of 
the party readily undertook to lead the way, and, 
drawing their chairs round the fire, the rest of 
the company prepared to listen attentively to 
the gentleman’s tale of the gamekeeper’s daugh¬ 
ter:— 

A younger child, neglected by my family, and 
ill-treated by the mercenaries to whose care I 
was committed, 1 felt no regret at leaving my 
native country at the tender age of fifteen. My 
parents ported from me without exhibiting any 
uppeurunce of sorrow, desiring me to behave 
well for iny own sake, and to get rich for theirs; 
and, promising to act according to this prudent 
counsel, I embarked as a cadet on board an India- 
man, in all the fearless confidence of youth, 
hoping that a change of scene would bring an 
accession of pleasures, and rejoicing in the idea 
that 1 should be my own master. On my land- 
‘ng in India I wrote to inform my father of my 
arrival; but never receiving any reply to this and 
various other letters, which I considered it to he J 
my duty to address to my family, in the course J 
of a few years I ceased to trouble them with my 
epistles. 

A studious disposition, and a quick perception 
of the beauties of virtue, in some measure sup¬ 
plied the defects of my education; and manfully 
withstanding the various temptations with which 
I was surrounded, I preserved a simple taste in 
the midst of luxury. The regiment to which I 
was attached being stationed in the Upper Pro¬ 
vinces, I had little opportunity of mixing with 
Europeans, or of gaining any knowledge of the 
world, except from books. My own recollections 
of England were faint and indistinct; but the 
descriptions of the poets revived in my mind 
visions of Arcadia. Often, in my solitary rambles 
through vast and almost impervious forests, as I 
gazed upon the stupendous productions of the 
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clime—a herd of elephants reposing under the 
shade of a mighty banian, and the tremendous 
boa winding its tortuous course round tTic gigantic 
trunks of the patriarchs of the soil; or turned 
from the contemplation of these astonishing works 
of nature to admire tho living gems floating in 
the sunshine, the ruby and amethyst of the lory, 
the brilliant emerald of the slender paroquet, and 
the gorgeous constellation of the many-coloured 
peacock, perched in myriads upon the branches 
of trees of a thousand scents and hues—my mind 
wandered from this scene of magnificence, to 
feast upon the pictures which fancy drew of my 
native country, and imagination aided memory 
in recalling the sweet haunts of my infancy, the 
green lane leading to the mazy labyrinths of my 
[grandfather’s park, whfcre, stretched upon the 
cool sward, I listened to the melodious trillings 
of the thrush, watched the playful antics of the 
squirrel, or, roused by the sudden flight of a 
fawn, bounded along the gem-enamelled earth 
j with a step as agile and as fleet. IIow gladly 
; would I have exchanged the luxurious collutio 
which awaited my return, the baskets of pome¬ 
granates, limes, cocoas, and pine-apples, for one 
ripe nch cluster of hazel nuts, won by the active 
labours of a vigorous frame from the topmost 
bough of the sheltering hedge-row; or a solitary 
wood strawberry, which untiring search had de¬ 
tected amid the cunningly wrought tapestry of a 
bank of wild flowers. 

Unblessed by friend or relative upon whom I 
could lavish the affections of a naturally tender 
heart, every emotion of love was centered upon 
the land that gave me birth; my soul yearned 
towards it; and whenever, subdued by the ener¬ 
vating heat, I lay faint and exhausted on u bed of 
sickness, the cool climate suggested a remedy for 
all my ills, and sedmed only necessary to restore 
my strength, and quench the parching fever in 
my veins. My ardent desire to return home 
grew upon me every day and hour of my ex¬ 
istence: twelve years had passed away, yet « 
dreary period was still to elapse ere I could 
reasonably entertain a hope that my own savings 
would enable me to visit my native country. 

I had already realized sufficient money to defray 
my expenses home, but as I could not reckon 
upon a welcome from my family unless 1 came 
amply provided against the chance of becoming 
burdensome to them, I was compelled to struggle 
with my wishes, and endeavour to be content to 
spend the summer of my life in India. Owing 
to a variety of accidents I had not even seen an 
English newspaper for several months: the arrival 
of an immense packet promised a fund of enter¬ 
tainment; and, arranging them according to their 
dates, I sat down eagerly to the perusal. My 
attention was soon fixed upon a paragraph which 
• Q 
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concerned me deeply: it announced the deaths 
of no leBfl than seven of my nearest relations; 
and, in commenting upon this extraordinary mor¬ 
tality in one family, stated, that the only indi¬ 
vidual who was supposed to be alive was a 
lieutenant in a native regiment in India; and 
now. In consequence, heir to considerable pos¬ 
sessions. Though the natural ties of affection 
had been early snapped, and long absence had 
rendered me a stranger tb my father's house, I 
could not learn the total extinction of all my race 
without experiencing poignant grief; and the 
feeling that I stood alone in the world gave a 
melancholy tinge to my mind that it never en¬ 
tirely recovered; the forlorn friendlessness of my 
situation was only increased in idea, for neglect 
and distance had as effectually separated me 
from my kindred as we were now divided by 
death. 

Instantly relinquishing* my commission in the 
Company’s service, where a life of long inaction 
had rendered me hopeless of attaining military 
glory, I procured from the Governor of Iudia 
such proofs of my identity as I considered 
to be necessary for the establishment of my 
claims, and set sail for England. My voyage 
was retarded by a series of disasters; the ship 
Buffered so much damage from a storm, that we 
encountered in the Indian Seas, that we were 
obliged to make for the Isle of Bourbon, and the 
vessel being there condemned as unseaworthy, 
after suffering considerable delay, I took my 
passage on board a small schooner, on the point 
of sailing for England. Unfortunately, parting 
from our convoy in a heavy fog, we were chased 
by a French privateer, and after a long run we 
were taken prisoners. At the moment that I 
nearly despaired of ever revisiting my native 
country, our captors were surprised by a sloop of 
war in disguise, who, suddenly showing her guns 
and her colours,- changed the posture of our 
affairs, and we again trod upon a British deck. 

On leaving India, I intended on my arrival in 
England to proceed directly to London; but 
languishing for repose, and weary from the acci¬ 
dents of my tedious voyage, I requested to be 
set on shore on the coast of Cornwall, and landed 
within twenty miles of my own estate. 1 felt 
not the desolation of my situation, for every in¬ 
animate object that I beheld appeared to be a 
friend; my long confinement on board ship ren¬ 
dered the eqjoyment of air and exercise too 
luxurious to permit the intrusion of any less 
pleasurable sensation, and I looked not for other 
welcome than that which the earth, the air, the 
sunshine, and the smiling landscape seemed to 
give me. My heart beat tumultuously as I ap¬ 
proached the demesne of my forefathers. Turning 
an abrupt angle in the road, the paternal estate 
burst upon ;ny view; the chimneys of a long 
irregular building just peeped from above the 
trees, wlfich, clothing the side of an easy declivity, 


gradually decreased in size, until the encroaching 
sand of the seashore effectually checked vegeta¬ 
tion. Symptoms of long neglect were observ¬ 
able the instant I entered the park: the porter’s 
lodge was tenantless, and the road, overgrown 
with moss and weeds, was entirely destitute of 
the trace of a single wheel; the deer, struck 
with a panic, fled at my approach; and, disturbed 
by the hollow sound of my horse’s hoofs, a cloud 
of rooks rose from their aerial city in the over¬ 
arching elms, and filled the air with their clamour¬ 
ous voices; the front of the house was completely 
shut up, not a cranny or a fissure in any one of 
the windows gave evidence of inhabitants; but a 
slender column of smoke, issuing from a low 
chimney in one of the offices, guided me to an 
open door ; f and, fastening my horse to a post, I 
entered unannounced. I had not penetrated far 
into the interior of the mansion ere I encountered 
an old woman, who, with a voice corresponding in 
asperity to the sourness of her aspect, demanded 
my name and business in a dialect which 1 could 
scarcely understand. I briefly informed her that 
1 had arrived from India to take possession of 
my house. Apparently not inclined to credit my 
statement, she began to bawl out the name of 
Jarvis, and presently an old man made his ap¬ 
pearance, not a whit more prepossessing in his 
person and manners than his fair companion; 
this redoubtable personage seemed also disposed 
to dispute my entrance, and comprehending but 
little of their jargon, I assumed such a tone and 
attitude as speedily convinced them of my deter¬ 
mination to support my rights, and, though with 
evident reluctance, they prepared to obey my 
commands. Demanding the keys of all the 
apartments, I removed the shutters, and derived 
a melancholy satisfaction in gazing upon the 
portraits of my family, with which the walls were 
hung ; and though a very trifling share of tender¬ 
ness was due from the alien they had so long 
neglected, I could not contemplate those faded 
representations of relatives now in the grave, 
without experiencing considerable emotion. The 
generality of the rooms were spacious, old- 
fashioned, and ill-fumished, but the extensive 
sea viewB, and the picturesque inland prospects 
that the windows afforded, more than compensated 
for their internal gloominess; not one exhibited 
marks of recent habitation, except a large hall, 
which was spread with the remnants of a rude 
feast. Flagons and glasses were confusedly 
strewed upon the table, and candles, burnt into 
their sockets, denoted that the company had 
kept up their orgies until a late hour. 

In reply to my questions, the old woman 
answered doggedly, that the supper had taken 
place at the funeral of the last owner of the 
mansion, and that she had too much to do to 
keep the rooms in order. I recked little whether 
her statement was correct or not, and choosing a 
bed-chamber that pleased me, and the library for 
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a sitting-room, I informed my domestics of my 
intention of taking up my abode in them immedi¬ 
ately. It was m vain that they started objections: 
I bestirred myself so heartily in the affair, that 
finding it impossible for them to conceal their 
stores from my knowledge, (for, threatening me 
with starvation, I was obliged to detect bread, meat, 
wine, and faggots, with the vigilance of a Mar- 
garetta,) they furnished me reluctantly with fire 
and food. Towards evening a boy arrived with 
my baggage, from the village where I had hired 
my horse, and in a few hours I was completely 
settled. 

It was nearly the end of September, and 
sitting close to an excellent fire, I amused inyself 
with a volume of Shakspeare ; pausing every 
few minutes to enjoy the contrast of my present 
apartment to my Indian bungalo, where it was 
only by the aid of fans, slaves, and puukhos that 
1 contrived to breathe. Whilst I was thus em¬ 
ployed, not using much ceremony in the mode 
of his entrance, a tall, strong-built man, dressed 
in a fustian jacket, leathern gailers, and a poucli 
and short belt slung across his shoulders, inter¬ 
rupted my meditations; he informed me that he 
filled the office of gamekeeper, and begged to 
know who I was. Hard-featured and suu-burut, 
yet strikingly handsome, 

' IIis face was of that doubtful kind 
That wins the cyo, but not tho mind,” 

but as his request was reasonable, and his man¬ 
ners superior to the Sycorax and Cerberus of my 
establishment, I condescended to show him such 
proofs of my right as produced a visible change 
in his deportment; yet his civility seemed 
assumed, not natural, and there was a sly and 
sinister expression in his countenance that ill 
accorded with the ideas which I had formed of 
the open, honest brows of English peasants 
Fearing that my Indian habits would lead me to 
expect more deference than was due to a mere 
country gentleman, I perhaps overlooked much 
that struck me as bordering upon insolence, and 
finding this fellow to be more intelligent thou any 
one I had hitherto conversed with, I put several 
questions to him, which ho readily solved. He 
told me that the executors of my grandfather, 
wlio had outlived all his children, except myself, 
resided in London, and that during the two years 
which had elapsed since his death, an attorney 
in a neighbouring town had acted as agent to 
the estate. This man, he informed me, w&b 
absent upon some business in an adjoining 
county; and indulging a disposition which was at 
once active and indolent, I determined to await 
his return before I wrote to London. 

Bartley, the keeper, came to me the next morn¬ 
ing by appointment, and we set out upon a shoot¬ 
ing expedition, attended by a person whom he 
introduced as the bailiff, one of the most villanous 
looking monsters I hod ever beheld; he was short 


and squat, his features distorted, and his skin 
seamed with the small pox; diminutive, ferret 
eyes, gleaming with a horrible expression of ma¬ 
lignity, were half hidden by the shapeless mass of 
livid flesh that nature had bestowed upon him 
for a face; his manners were ferocious and dis¬ 
gusting. Delighted with the exercise, but not 
very well pleased with my companions, I told 
them that I should dispense with their services 
in future, and pursue my sport alone. This 
measure, however did not appear to meet with 
Bartley’s approbation : he told me that it would 
be dangerous for me to wander about without 
a guide, for that a great number of guns and 
traps were set in the covers. Accustomed to pene¬ 
trate jungles infested with tigers, to drink at the 
pool in the teeth of the alligator, and tread care¬ 
lessly by the nest of the cobra di capella, it was 
not easy to alarm my fears, and perceiving evi¬ 
dently that he was desirous that I should only visit 
such parts of the manor as suited his fancy or con¬ 
venience, and not admiring the sort of restraint 
which he wished to place upon my actions, I gave 
him to understand that I could not submit to reign 
as king with a viceroy over me, and dismissing 
him and his satellite rambled about as I listed. 
Having happily achieved a riddance of my Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern whose frequent looks 
of intelligence I observed and disapproved, with- 
| out troubling myself to guess their meaning, the 
pursuit of game was a secondary object: my chief 
pleasure consisted in exploring the most seques¬ 
tered parts of my estate, climbing the rocks that 
skirted the seashore, and penetrating their cavern¬ 
ous recesses. The scenery was bold and wild : the 
profound solitude of a country which for many 
miles scarcely betrayed a human habitation, suited 
the morbid melancholy of my mind. At night I 
again sallied forth: this was to me the season of 
enchantment : I loved to contemplate the ocean 
sleeping in the moonlight, to see the slender stag 
stretched upon a bed of daisies, beneath the um¬ 
brageous shelter of an embowering oak ; to view 
the fantastic appearance the rocks and groves 
assumed, their prominent points bathed in th® 
mild light of the moonbeams, and the lesser 
beauties that the garish blaze of. day revealed, 
buried in impenetrable obscurity ; to fancy lagoons 
and lakes in the blue vapour that covered the 
valleys, to watch the wheeling circles of the bat, 
to follow the owl as she dived into the thickest 
darkness of the wood, and to listen to the sweet 
plaint of the nightingale, whom my Asiatic ima¬ 
gination decked with all its oriental attributes. 
Time passed away, and though I had determined 
to await the arrival of Dawson the attorney, I 
know not whether I should have grown tired of 
this solitary mode of life, if my curiosity had not 
been awakened by a circumstance, which, to my 
romantic disposition, was more than sufficient to 
create the strongest interest. My dislike to the 
society of JVLr. Bartley, had rendered me rathei 
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filiy of approaching his dwelling, even though the 
anxiety which he always manifested to keep me 
at a distance from it might have outweighed my 
prejudices. One morning, a long chase after an 
animal, which I was desirous to take alive, brought 
me unexpectedly to a copse that skirted his garden. 
Panting with fatigue, I flung myself down upon 
the turf to rest,- whilst in this recumbent attitude, 
I perceived a volume which I had missed from 
the set of Shakspeare in my library, lying on the 
grass beside me, and the next moment the sweet¬ 
est voice I had ever heard, warbled the beautiful 
old song, 

“ Come, live with me and be my lovel” 

I held my breath, fearing to lose a single note, 
and when it ceased, I rose cautiously from the 
ground and sought to discover the songstress; she 
was no where to be seen % Not easily discouraged, 
I walked round to the garden, and framing a 
ready excuse for my visit, entered the bouse. A 
stout, vulgar-looking girl was busily employed 
in cooking, but from her barbarous dialect 1 could 
leam nothing, except that her master was out. I 
lingered until I was fatigued with vain endeavours 
to comprehend the unintelligible sounds thut 
grated on my ear, from a voice hoarse as the 
raven’s croak, and then returned home to ponder 
upon my adventure. From this moment the game- 
keeper’s cottage became the grand point of attrac¬ 
tion : it was situated under the brow of a rocky cliff, 
and seemed from its close vicinity to the beach 
better calculated for the residence of a fisherman, 
than for one whose occupation would have been 
pursued with less fatigue in a more central habita¬ 
tion. A high ledge of rocks concealed it from view 
on the ocean side, and the copse, which I have be¬ 
fore mentioned, formed a screen that effectually 
guarded it from the eye of an accidental passenger 
on land ,• my ear was frequently regaled by the 
enchanting strains of the invisible melodist, but 
once only I caught a glimpse of white drapery 
vanishing amid the rocks; the disappointment of 
my hopes only rendered me more eager in the 
pursuit, and day and night I haunted the scene 
which had raised a new and strange sensation in 
my bosom. One evening when I returned home, 
rather fatiguefl from on unsuccessful ramble, I 
found a volume which I had left open upon my 
library table, closed, and the leaf marked with a 
paper folded in the shape of a letter. The billet 
contained the following lines, neatly written in a 
female hand: u You are surrounded by dangers; 
reject not my warning, but instantly quit the 
country and proceed to London, where alone you 
will be safe until you have established your claims. 

I dare not be more explicit, but I again entreat 
you to depart: you are treading upon the brink 
of a precipice, and your life will be the sacrifice 
if you linger in the midst of perils until the 
return o t f Dawson, or continue your nocturnal 
amusements." 


Unable to comprehend the nature of those 
dangers to which my fair correspondent alluded, 
and certainly not inclined to fly at the first hint that 
ray life was in jeopardy, courage or foolhardiness 
(for it may be termed either) prompted me to 
sally out in despite of the remonstrance I had 
just received; and concealing a brace of pistols in 
my bosom, I wrapped myself up in my boat cloak, 
and took a circuitous route leading to the game¬ 
keeper’s cottage, marvelling whether it was from 
witcheB, fairies, or beings of flesh and blood that 
I was to apprehend hostility. The night was 
stormy; sudden squalls swept over the face of 
heaven, and thick clouds frequently obscuring the 
light of the stars, it required all my knowledge of 
the topography of the place to guide me on my 
pilgrimage.* I had not proceeded far, ere, not¬ 
withstanding the caution I adopted, I came unex¬ 
pectedly upon Griffith, the bailiff, a fellow whom 
I had often encountered before in my midnight 
excursions, but whom 1 was not at all desirous to 
see at the present moment. I made a trifling 
observation respecting otters, and asked him what 
sport was a foot? He replied sulkily, that the 
place was so infested with vermin, a poor man 
could not rest in his bed. Remarking that the 
night was inclement, I said I should return home, 
and parted from him almost with the intention of 
fulfilling my words; but a feeling that I could 
not repres, prompted me to proceed, after I had 
made a circumambulation which I thought would 
baffle any attempt he might make to watch me. 

1 was soon aware that other spirits were abroad ; 
for as I approached the cliff, I heard a shrill 
whistle, which was immediately answered. Lying 
flat upon the grass, I crawled up the side of the 
hill, (a fashion I had learned in some of my ad¬ 
ventures with the four-footed savages of India,) 
and on reaching the top, a faint light, which the 
opening clouds permitted for an instant, showed 
me a vessel lying close to the shore. My situa 
tion became every moment more critical, for Grif¬ 
fiths, who had tracked me with the scent of a 
bloodhound, hallooed to his companions, directing 
them to surround the cliff; and I heard myself 
denounced as a spy, and condemned to death, 
amid a v611ey of oaths and execrations. A little 
favoured by the increasing darkness, I disengaged 
rnyself from my cloak, and disposing it round the 
branch of a tree, which fortunately lay upon the 
ground beside me, I placed my hat upon the top, 
and planted it firmly in the earth, then cautiously 
gliding to the side of the hill, I dropped down 
amid the rocks, hoping to find concealment within 
their sheltering caverns; in another minute I 
heard the report of fire arms, followed by a dis¬ 
cordant mixture of the laugh of vulgarity and the 
growl of disappointment. Again I felt myself to 
be closely pursued, voices shouted above, below, 
and on all sides; placing my back against the 
side of the cave, I drew out my pistols, deter¬ 
mining to await the attack and sell my life dearly; 
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but what in my agitation I had not perceived to 
be a door, gave way to the pressure of my body, 
and I fell into a small apartment; instantly recover¬ 
ing my feet, ere I was aware that I had reached 
a place of safety, a young female darted forward, 
and closing the chasm in the wall, drew a heavy 
bolt across it. " Thank heaven that I omitted to 
fasten the entrance,” she exclaimed, “ since you 

have ventured out against my-but speak not,” 

she continued, “ your pursuers are at hand, and 
as I dare not refuse them admittance, I may yet 
have some difficulty in saving you.” 

She then led me to a nook behind a large chest, 
and carelessly arranging a few trunks upon the top, 
which formed a very effectual screen, she ex¬ 
horted me to remain quiet until morning, when 
she hoped, she said, to favour my escape. I per¬ 
ceived that I was now a tenant of the upper story 
of the gamekeeper’s house, for through a pretty 
wide fissure in the floor I saw Bartley seated in 
the lower apartment, drinking with two men: one 
of them habited as a sailor, whom he called 
“ Captain," had the most villanous aspect I had 
ever beheld; and in the third, who formed the 
triumvirate, I recognised, by the shabby coat of 
professional black, and the cunning expression of 
his countenance, before I heard his name, the 
attorney, Dawson. I soon learned that these 
worthies carried on together the trade of smug¬ 
glers, and not at ull approving of my fondness for 
out of door amusements, had determined, the 
instant that the arrival of the vessel gave them 
the opportunity, to despatch me quietly out of the 
way, and it was for this reason that Dawson, 
taking advantage of my supinencss.kept aloof, in 
the hope that falling by the hands of the despe¬ 
radoes he was leagued with, he should still retain 
the management of the estate, and be enabled to 
carry on Ins nefarious trade without let or molest¬ 
ation. I did not feel myself in the most com¬ 
fortable situation imaginable as I listened to the 
development of a plot of which I had been so 
nearly the victim, and felt that my own stupidity 
alone had prevented me from perceiving the sort 
of gentry I had to deal with. Towards morning, 
the smugglers had succeeded in landing their 
cargo, and accompanied by their captain they 
betook themselves to their vessel; Dawson de¬ 
parted at the same time, and Griffiths and Bartley, 
exceedingly drunk, and apparently fatigued with 
the exertions of the night, stretched themselves 
upon the floor before the fire and fell asleep. It J 


was then that my fair preserver made a sign for 
me to leave my retreat, and conducting me 
through various windings in the cavern, I once 
more breathed the air of heaven in safety. During 
our walk she informed me that Bartley was her 
step-father; that, reduced by habits of dissipation 
to extreme indigence, from a situation of respect¬ 
ability, he had broken the heart of her mother, 
and squandered the property of both; and that 
when he accepted the ostensible office of game- 
keeper from his friend Dawson, who had peopled 
the manor-house and the park with his creatures, 
though her birth and education rendered such a 
mode of life abhorrent and disgusting, yet desti¬ 
tute of friends and money, she dared not leave 
even his protection to seek a precarious subsist¬ 
ence among strangers. Shrinking with native 
modesty from my offers of service, it was long ere 
I could convince her that my intentions were 
honourable; and that,*ignorant of the manners 
and customs of England, it was only through her 
advice and assistance that I could hope to obtain 
possession of my rights. She at length consented 
to settle a plan for our correspondence, and we 
parted. 

The sun had just risen, and as I gazed upon 
the fair face of nature, so beautiful, and so calm, 
I could scarcely imagine that a scene of violence 
and murder had been upon the eve of perpetra¬ 
tion, and that the inhabitants of this sweet soli¬ 
tude were only intent upon plunder and the 
preservation of their ill-gotten wealth. It is not 
necessary to enter into a prolix narrative of the 
methods by which I was put into legal possession 
of my paternal estate, and enabled to take either 
noon or midnight air upon my own manor with¬ 
out running the risk of having my throat cut. 
Messieurs Bartley, Dawson, and Griffiths, suspect¬ 
ing that it would not be altogether prudent to 
continue their illicit traffic upon my manor, or to 
invite their aquatic friends to feast in my hall, 
wisely took advantage of their colleague, the 
captain’s vessel, to make their escape. The game- 
keeper’s lovely daughter refused to accompany 
them in their flight, and took up her residence in 

uighbouring town. Though long estranged by 
circumstances from my fellow-creatures, my heart 
was feelingly alive to tender emotions, and I owed 
too many obligations to this interesting girl to 
suffer her to languish through her existence in 
servitude and dependence. It is now two years 
since we were united in marriage. 


THE RADIATION OF HEAT. 


When a hot body is suspended in the atmo¬ 
sphere, there are three ways by which it cools ; 
first, by the conduction of the air ; secondly, by 
conviction ; and, thirdly, by radiation. We trust 
that these terms are now sufficiently familiar to 
our readers to render further explanation of 1 


them unnecessary. With regard to the first of 
these, we may remark, that as the conducting 
power of gaseous fluids is very limited, ’we can¬ 
not ascribe to it any great share of efficacy in 
the process of cooling. The agency of the 
second is more considerable, but thaUthe effect 
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ii not wholly attributable to the influence of the 
atmosphere acting in these two ways, is shown 
by the fact of a hot body cooling very rapidly 
when suspended in the exhausted receiver of an 
air-pump. In this last case, then, it can only be 
by radiation. This term is applied on the sup¬ 
position that caloric passes equally, in all direc¬ 
tions, from the surface of a heated body, in the 
same way that rays of light appear to proceed 
from a candle, or any other luminous point. Nor 
does the air seem to have any effect in retarding 
the radiation of heat, for we find that it goes on 
quite as freely in the atmosphere as in a vacuum. 

M. Pictet perfdVmed some experiments in 
order to determine the velocity with which heat 
radiates, but he found that it passed through a 
very considerable distance in a space of time so 
small as to be inappreciable. 

Experience has taught all of us that radiant 
heat is less intense the farther we are removed 
from its source. Every cold day affords us ample 
demonstration of this fact. It has been shown 
to bear a very simple mathematical ratio, which 
may, in illustration, be thus expressed :—That at 
two feet from a fire, four times less heat,—at 
three feet, nine times less heat,—at fftur feet, 
sixteen times less heat will be felt than at one 
foot. 

The facility with which bodies radiate is influ¬ 
enced, in a curious manner, by the colour and 
nature of their surfaces. Various inquiries were 
pursued by Dr. Franklin, Sir 11. Davy aud 
others, for the purpose of ascertaining the influ¬ 
ence that the colour of surfaces exerted on the 
process of radiation; and the conclusions they 
came to tend to show that dark colours radiate 
heat much faster than light ones. This, at first 
sight, would lead us to condemn the practice of 
wearing dark clothes in winter as unscientific, 
but we shall have occasion to allude to this sub¬ 
ject again, when we speak of the absorption of 
heat. 

Again, as to the effect of surfaces on radiation, 
the experiments of Mr. Leslie show, that smooth, 
bright surfaces, as of polished metals, arc the 
most imperfect radiators; but that if they are 
rendered dull anti rough, or are covered with a 
coating of lamp-black, resin, or other similar 
substances, their radiating power is very much 
increased. Hence we may conclude, that when 
we desire to retain the heat of any riling, a 
bright vessel is better than one of a different 
description; so that a metal tea-pot is superior 
to a black earthenware one. 

We have hitherto spoken only of the manner 
in which bodies lose heat by radiation; it re¬ 
mains for U8 now to consider how this heat is 
distributed in falling upon other bodies. There 


are three different ways in which it may be dis¬ 
posed of: First, it may be reflected from its sur¬ 
face, as the rays of the sun are reflected from a 
mirror; secondly, it may be absorbed into its 
substance, and thus give rise to an increase of 
temperature; or, thirdly, it may be transmitted , 
os a window transmits light. 

The reflection of heat is as much affected by 
the colour and condition of the surfaces of bodies 
as wo hove seen radiation to be; but the investi¬ 
gations of the same philosopher (Mr. Leslie) 
indicate that those two powers are opposed to 
each other; for he has found that the best radi¬ 
ators are the worst reflectors, whilst substances 
which radiate imperfectly, have considerable re¬ 
flecting properties. We read in history that 
Archimedes, the celebrated geometrician of Sy¬ 
racuse, set 'fire to an enemy’s fleet by reflecting 
the sun’s heat upon it. And Buffon has proved, 
by experiments on u very large scale, the perfect 
practicability of such a scheme. 

Nor is the absorption of heat less influenced 
by the conditions which affect its radiation and 
reflection; for we learn from the same experi¬ 
menter, that the state of surface which facilitates 
the former process, facilitates also absorption; 
whilst this, in its turn, is retarded by any circum¬ 
stances favouring reflection. We might, indeed, 
have almost anticipated this latter fact; for as 
we know that opaque bodies cannot transmit 
heat, it is natural to suppose that all rays fulling 
upon any surface, and not being absorbed, must 
be reflected, and vice versa. From what has 
been stated, then, it appears that the properties 
of radiation, reflection, and absorption, have an 
intimate relation to each other; that radiation 
and absorption bear a direct ratio to each other, 
but an inverse ratio to reflection. A knowledge 
of this fact would lead us to correct an opinion 
which we might prewously have entertained,— 
that dark-coloured clothes are not advisable w 
winter; for w r e now perceive, that although they 
might radiate easily, they would absorb as freely. 
This will teach us, also, that water in a black 
kettle will boil sooner than in a bright one. 

We have had occasion to notice above, that 
heat is transmitted without impediment through 
gaseous fluids. we find, also, that it is capable 
of passing through seme transparent solids, but 
with much less facility. Thus, a thin stratum of 
water or glass will allow the transmission, in a 
slight degree, whilst a thicker stratum will inter¬ 
cept it altogether. When, however, combined 
with light, as in the solar rays, it passes readily. 
Hence we see the reason why a room in summer 
becomes so hot if the rays are allowed to enter 
at the window. 


W« R- W* 
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APPEAL TO INFIDELS. 
(From the French of Bossuet.) 


The principle which I lay down is as follows: 
—That of which we do not deign to think is as 
nothing to us. Those persons, therefore, say in 
their heart there is no God, who deem him to be 
unworthy of a serious thought. They are inat¬ 
tentive to his truth when it is preached, to his 
majesty when he is worshipped, to his justice 
when he strikes, to his bounty when he gives— 
who so treat him as a nullity, that, in fact, they 
imagine they have nothing to fear while he only 
is the witness of their conduct. Who among 
us is not of this number ? Who is not stopped 
in his undertakings by meeting som^ one not in 
his secret nor of his party? And yet either we 
despise or forget the observation of God. We 
introduce not here the example of those who are 
revolving in their mind some theft or murder, 
for every thing they meet troubles them—the 
light of day, their own shadow, inspires them 
with dread , they can scarcely endure the horror 
of their melancholy secret; and yet they live in 
a supreme indifference to the observation of 
God. 

But leaving these awful crimes, we will refer 
to what is to be seen every day. When you 
secretly tear in pieces those whom you publicly 
caress; when you pierce them with a hundred 
fatal wounds by the redoubled and incessant 
stabs of your dangerous tongue; when you art¬ 
fully mix up truth and falsehood, to give proba¬ 
bility to your malignant narratives; when you 
violate the sacred deposit of secrecy which a too 
simple-hearted friend has poured forth unreserv¬ 
edly into your bosom, and you use for your own 
interests the confidence which required you to 
think only of his; how much care do you take 
that it should not become apparent! How you 
look to the right and the left I and if you per¬ 
ceive no witness to reproach your mean coward¬ 
ice, if you have spread your snares with such 
subtlety that they may be imperceptible to men, 
you say, “ Who sees us ?” As the psalmist 
remarks, (Psalm lxiii. 6,) you reckon not among 
the observers of your conduct Him who dwells 
in the heavens. And yet listen to the same 
psalmist: “ He that formed the ear, shall he not 
hear ? and he that created the eyes, shall he not 
see ?" (Psalm xciii. 9.) How is it you do not 
surmise that he is all sight, all intelligence) 
that your thoughts speak to him, that your heart 
discloses every thing to him, that your own con¬ 
science is his watchman and his witness against 
yourself? And yet under those eyes so lively, 
under those observations so piercing, you rejoice 
without apprehension, in the pleasure of being 
concealed; you abandon yourselves to joy, and 
live in repose among your criminal delights, 
without even dreaming that he who forbids them. 


| and who has left you so many that are innocent, will 
one day come unexpectedly, in a terrible manner, 
to disturb your pleasures, by the severities of his 
judgment, when you least apprehend it. Is not 
this manifestly to reckon him as nothing—to say 
in your heart, “ There is no God.” 

When I search into the hidden causes of a 
forgetfulness so monstrous, and consider within 
myself whence it is that a man so sensible of his 
own interests, and so attentive to his owTi affairs, 
nevertheless so easily loses sight of that very 
thing which is the most essential, the most dread¬ 
ful, the most present,—that is to say, God and 
his justice,—this thought occurs to me :—I find 
the soul is bounded bg such narrow limits, that 
it has not a compiehension sufficiently vast to 
reach beyond its enclosure, and therefore can 
only form a lively conception of that which it 
perceives in itself, and leads us to judge of the 
things which surround us, by our own disposition. 
The angry man imagines that all the world is 
agitated by the injury which he only feels, while 
he fatigues every ear with the recital of it. The 
indolent man, who negligently leaves every thing 
to its own course, never conceives of the activity 
of those who are attacking his property; while 
he reposes and sleeps at his ease, he supposes 
all sleep with him, and is only awakened by a 
blow. It is a similar illusion, though much more 
universal, which persuades all sinners that, while 
they languish in sloth, m pleasure, and in im¬ 
penitence, Divine justice languishes also, and is 
altogether lulled asleep. Because they have for¬ 
gotten God, they think that God also has for¬ 
gotten them : “ He hath said in his heart, God 
has forgotten it." (Psalm ix. 34.) But how 
extreme is their Qrror 1 for if God is sometimes 
silent, he will not be always silent. “ Behold,” 
says he, “ I will watch over them for evil, and 
not for good.” (Jer. xliv. 27.) And elsewhere, 
—“ I have long tune holden my peace, I have 
been still and refrained myself, now will I cry 
like a travailing woman, I will destroy and devour 
at once.” (Isaiah xlil 14.) Do not, then, Chris¬ 
tians, take his silence for approbation, nor his 
patience for pardon, nor his long dissembling for 
forgetfiilness, nor his goodness for weakness. He 
waits because he is merciful; and if his mercy 
be despised often, he still waits, and hastens not 
his vengeance, for he knows that his power is 
irresistible. As a king who knows that his throne 
is established, and his power confirmed, ascertains 
that secret purposes of revolt are conspiring 
against his service,—for it is difficult to deceive 
a king who is wakeful end vigilant,—and is able 
to stifle in the birth the discovered plot, but, 
conscious of his power, is willing to sge how far 
the rash conspiracies of his unfaithful subjects 
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will proceed, and therefore hastens not his righte¬ 
ous vengeance till they shall have attained the 
fatal limit where he has resolved to stop them;— 
so, and for a stronger reason, the almighty God 
who, from the centre of his eternity, unfolds the 
whole order of age6, and who, as the wise dis¬ 
poser of time, has arranged the destiny of every 
moment before the origin of things,—-hastens 
nothing. Those only are in haste and precipita¬ 
tion whose counsels are governed by the rapidity 
of events, and are carried away by success. It 
is not thus with the Almighty. Sinners are upder 
his eye, and in his grasp. He knows'the time 
he has given them for repentance, and that in 
which he waits to confound them. They may 
mingle heaven and earth to hide themselves, if 
possible, in the universal confusion: faithless 
women, and corrupt and corrupting men, may 
cover themselves, if they oan, with all the shades 
of night; those who are so skilful in conspiring 
for their destruction, may wrap up their lewd 
conceptions in the obscurity* of an impenetrable 
intrigue: they shall he detected at the day of 
decision; their cause shall be carried before the 
tribunal of Jesus Christ, where their conviction 
cannot be eluded by excuse, nor their punish¬ 
ment retarded by lamentation. 

But I have yet to unfold profoundcr truths. 
I do not merely intend to inspire sinners with 
apprehensions of the severities of the last judg¬ 
ment, and the intolerable punishments of the 
world to come, lest the-peace in which they in¬ 
dulge in the present life should only cherish in 
their heart a blind and impenitent hope of impu¬ 
nity. The Holy Spirit teaches us that their 
peace is itself a punishment. Sinnerg, attend! 
There is u new mode of vengeance, which belongs 
to God alone,—it is that of abandoning his ene¬ 
mies to their repose, and of punishing- them more 
effectually by their own obduracy and lethargic 
slumber, than though lie infl'eted some exem¬ 
plary chastisement. In fact, therefore, Christians, 
it frequently happens that, from the very vehe¬ 
mence of his displeasure, God shuts up all his 
aqger within his own breast, in such a manner 
that shiners, being themselves astonished at their 
prolonged prosperity, and the fortunate course of 
their affairs, imagine that they have nothing to 
fear, and have no more any trouble of conscience. 
Such is that fatal drowsiness, that deathful slum¬ 
ber of which I have spoken. It is, my brethren, 
the last plague that God sends to his enemies, 
it is the height of all calamities, it is the nearest 
approach to final impenitence, to ultimate and 
irretrievable ruin. 

To understand this it should be remarked, as 
the excellent maxim of holy divines, that “ by so 
much os sinners are severe censors of their own 
vices, by so much God relaxes, on their behalf, 
the severity of his judgments.”* As it is written, 

Tertul. dc renit., n. 10. 


that God loves righteousness and abhors iniquity, 
so there is something within us which cries out 
against sin, and rises up against vice—something 
that takes part with God; and this is a disposi¬ 
tion favourable to his reconciliation to us. Bur 
from the time that we are so unhappy as to be 
altogether in accordance with our sins, from the 
moment that, by the basest of crimes, we come 
to the point of abolishing in our heart the sacred 
truth of God, the impress of his finger and his 
light—the stamp of his sovereign justice—by 
overthrowing the solemn tribunal of conscience, 
which condemns every crime—the empire of 
God is destroyed, the audacity of rebellion is 
consummated, and our misery is all but remedi¬ 
less. 

Hence the great and living God, who knows 
that supreme happiness consists in serving and 
pleasing him, and that what remains for the 
improvement of those who arc distant from him 
by their crimes, is to be grieved and distressed 
at the calamity of having displeased him; after 
having long despised his favours, his counsels, 
his merciful warnings, and the strokes of his 
hand, which have been given from time to time, 
not yet to punish with the utmost severity, but 
only to awaken us,—comes at last the final reso¬ 
lution. to take vengeance on ungrateful and in¬ 
sensible men ; withdraws his holy illuminations, 
blinds and hardens them, and, abandoning them 
to a forgetfulness of his Divine commands, they 
are at the same time made to forget both then 
salvation and themselves. 

And that this doctrine may appear fully fixed 
in the order of the judgments of God, I shall 
consider nothing accomplished if it be not clearly 
proved. I must therefore point out from Scrip¬ 
ture the progress of this mighty evil. The pro¬ 
phet Isaiah represents himself as holding a cup 
in his hand, which he calls the cup of the Lord’s 
fury:—“which hast drunk at the hand of the 
Lord the cup of his fury.” (Isaiah li. 17.) And 
he declares it to be filled with a draught which 
he will have sinners to drink—a draught foaming 
up like new wine to the head, and inebriating 
them. This draught, which intoxicates sinners, 
what is it else, than their sins themselves, and 
the Gladdening desires to which God abandons 
them? They drink as a first glass, and by 
little and little the head turns giddy, that is to 
say, in the ardour of their passions, reflection, 
half extinguished, emits only a dubious light, so 
that the soul is no longer enlightened as before; 
the truths of religion, and the awful judgments of 
God are no longer seen, but as through a thick 
cloud. This is what is termed in Scripture, 
the spirit of error, which renders men waver¬ 
ing and unstable. Nevertheless, they still de-' 
plore their weakness, and cost some glances 
towards the virtue which they have forsaken; 
their conscience wakes from time to time, and 
says, with a secret sigh, “ 0, mercy I O, chastity I 
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O, innocence ! O the sanctity of baptism ! O the 
purity of Christianity I ” Sense overpowers con¬ 
science ; they repeat the draught, till their 
strength diminishes and their sight grows dim: 
and yet Borne knowledge, some remembrance of 
God remains. Drink, drink, ye sinners, drink to 
the very last drop, swallow all to the very dregs. 
But what will they discover there ? " Thou 

hast drunken to the dregs of the cup of trem¬ 
bling, and wrung them out.” And observe the 
strange effect;—“ Thy sons have fainted, they 
lie at the bend of all the streets, as a wild bull 
in a net.” It is a representation of great sin¬ 
ners who, having been for a long time intoxicated 
with the wine of their passions and their criminal 
indulgences, at length lose all knowledge of 
God, and every sense of their guilt. They sin 
without hesitation; they remember it without 
sorrow; they confess it without compunction; 


they persevere in it without uneasiness; they 
die in it without repentance. 

Open, then, your eyes, O sinners, and consider 
your state. While gratifying your evil desires, 
you drink a long forgetfulness of God ; a mortal 
slumber gains upon you, your understanding is 
obscured, your senses are ehfeebled. Yet, as the 
apostle declares in Romans ii. 5, “Thou trea- 
snrest up unto thyself wrath against the May of 
wrath.” His fury, long restrained, will suddenly 
burst with terrific majesty; then you will be 
aroused by an awful blow, but aroused only to 
feel your intolerable punishment. Prevent so 
great a calamity. Awake! the hour'is come. 
“ Now is it high time to awake out of sleep.” 
Awake, and hear the warning, lest you awake 
only to hear your sentence. Delay no longer; 
this very hour in which I am speaking should, if 
you arc wise, be the hour of your awakening. X, 


DEMAND FOR POETRY. 

(From G fund's “ Americans .”) 


If the Americans are not all poets, they 
at least read poetry with an avidity which bor¬ 
ders on gluttony. Poetry is the necessary con¬ 
diment of an American newspaper. The first page 
of it is always adorned by a poem, and there are 
some which are even graced with half a dozen. 
Supposing only two thousand daily papers to be 
published in the United States, (which is but a 
small average, exclusive of semi-weekly and 
weekly publications,) and their annual number 
will amount to 730,000. Allowing but one out 
of a thousand to be good, and you will have 730 
good poems in the course of a year, which will 
make two volumes 12mo., and, consequently, 
more than is published m a twelvemonth in any 
other part of the world. I wonder no American 
bookseller has ever thought of collecting these 
fugitive poems, which would certainly present a 
greater variety of entertainment than any one 
single volume. But the want of enterprise in the 
venders of books is supplied by the kindness of 
youths, who arc ill the habit of composing volumes 
by pasting the best “ daily poems” to the blank 
leaves of their albums; satisfying, in this manner, 
the cravings of their taRtes, by paying a just 
tribute to the merits of the author. Let no one 
smile at the simplicity of this description. Chil¬ 
dren are sometimes better judges of poetry than 
adults; and, if they do not always understand 
what they are reading, their feelings are often 
better guides than the nicest distinctions of 
critics. Besides, who of all that read poetry 
pretend to understand it? Is poetry not often 


found the more' 1 beautiful the more it is unintel¬ 
ligible? Let any one read Lord Levcson Gower’s 
translation of Goethe’s “ Faust,” or some of Cole¬ 
ridge’s translations of Schiller, and lie will at 
once be satisfied of the truth of my assertion. Is 
■ the author himself obliged to comprehend the 
sense of it ? Would this not be crushing genius 
! in the cradle ? As long as these questions are 
1 not satisfactorily answered, I am for the pasting 
1 system of America, as being at once an easy, 

I cheap, and comprehensive method of transmitting 
the fame of our contemporaries to the latest pos¬ 
terity. Poetry is produced and consumed in Ame¬ 
rica in-most enormous quantities. Besides the 
publications in the newspapers, to which I have 
already alluded, there hardly passes a day with¬ 
out ushering a new volume into existence, which 
is greedily read* admired, censured; but, at any 
rate, sold. There are, certainly, more poets among 
the Americans than prose writers, owing to a 
kind of musical impulse, which makes them ex¬ 
press themselveB in rhymes. But, above all, it 
is the prevailing taste of the readers which calls 
for this extraordinary exertion on the part of the 
authors, as the manufactoiy of goods must in¬ 
crease with the consumption. The Americans, as 
a nation, are the most reading people on the face 
of the earth. I can safely assert, that there are 
annually more volumes read in the United States 
of America than either in England, France, or 
Germany; but the favourite works are poetry 
and, next to them, novels. 


MEDICAL THEORIES. 

FIRST ARTICLE. 

Amongst the variously constituted minds I human beings, denominated “ the world,” the 
which fluctuate and flow amid that mass of subject jjf medical theories may perhaps, in the 
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present.ciays of the universal diffusion of know¬ 
ledge and information, partake somewhat of the 
nature and quality of a standing jest, save where 
amongst the ittummati of some Medical Diffusion 
Society, it lifts up its head in its pride and lofti¬ 
ness of position and place, and proclaims itself 
by creation and birthright superior to its antago¬ 
nising brother, “ Practice." And amongst its 
supporters and confederates we may find, after 
busy search, many who aspire to knowledge, and 
prudence, and all wisdom—with whom, however, 
the privacy and penetration of the closet hold a 
higher degree of respect and favour than do the 
sod and sickening details of disease, which echo 
from the cold and the pallid lips of the suffering 
and the dying. Among such as these, the chief 
.employment and occupation is to bandy about 
words without either signification or idea, through 
nights, and weeks, and months, and years of time, 
and to pass their entire lives (or at least its chief 
and principal portion) in studying and discussing 
what is theory and what is not theory, instead of 
turning their attention to, and employing their 
minds in acquiring that careful' and minute in¬ 
sight uito the destructive regions of disease, 
which will, sooner or later, prove, most certainly, 
both desirable and useful in practice. Our 
thoughts and sentiments on this subject will, we 
doubt not, appear most scandalously and shame¬ 
fully heretical to these followers and disciples 
of Galen and Sangrado; but, alas! we number 
the greatest amount of our days amongst the 
things that have been, and we may be likewise 
too late sensible of the truth and verity of that 
important maxim, which proclaims, vita brevis 
art longa. 

Lord Bacon, in one of his beautiful essays of 
wisdom, reckons it as a matter and subject 
worthy of surprise, that there should be more 
voyages than travels published, and that of those 
lands and countries where there is very little or 
nothing to be seen, there shouldTbe so much more 
written. Now, with all our high respect and 
admiration for the genius and talents of the great 
Verulam, we must state our conviction that the 
above remark may be, without falsity, admitted 
to be a very foolish one for a great lawyer to 
make, inasmuch as his legal knowledge and in¬ 
formation ought ever to have taught him that 
the emptiest causes ever supply the longest 
pleadings—it would be quite correct to give the 
same estimate of such a remark if made by Lord 
Bacon in his character of a great logician and 
metaphysician, who by the very rules whose 
study strengthens and finishes such a character as 
this latter one, must be aware that the biggest 
books contain the fewest ideas; and that same 
observation obtains less notice and respect as 
made by Lord Bacon, who himself lent some 
heavy blows to that entire system which sup¬ 
posed the existence of a vacuum, and whose 
single, unaided, and unassisted efforts did more 


to quell that hydra than those of any other man 
who lived before or who has existed since. 

Premising our apologies for this Baconian 
digression we resume the consideration of our 
subject. Though in this day of our grey old age 
our studies and our devoted attentions to the 
subject of Medical Theories are fortunately long 
since terminated, yet even now the very sight of 
a medical library, with its old oaken carvings, 
and its shelves loaded with its numerous boarded, 
black letter, folios and quartos, the written trea¬ 
sures of ignorance, magic, and savage witchcraft, 
strikes us with an awful and indescribable horror 
—similar to that we should suffer from the crazy 
apparition of Banquo’s ghost—our readers may 
smile at our superstitious weakness and folly, but 
as true as thgt our Miscellany has risen in circu¬ 
lation 10,000 every week since the first day of 
its publication, so truly does the appearance of 
either Cuthell’s or Cullen’s catalogues of medical 
books cause within us slight febrile exacerbations, 
attended by gentle rigors, nausea, and pains in 
the hypochondriac region, the exact geographical 
situation and position of which on the surface of 
the human frame we remember well, being sorely 
puzzled to discover in our earlier days, when we 
were taught to consider that dissection was the 
very acme of the art and mystery of carving. 

We do not believe that the parehmeuts and 
papyri of tile Alexandrian library heated all the 
baths of that great and luxurious city for three 
months ; but by all the truths and verities which 
we are now administering in the most palatable 
shape to our readers, we are very ready to bestow 
our conscience and affirmation on the belief that 
all the medical books which have ever been 
written in Great Britain, from the earliest days of 
the Caxton press down to the present time, 
would most certainly keep all the baths in the 
United Kingdom at the boiling point for a 
twelvemonth or more; and indeed we are quite 
sure that nine-tenths of them could not be em¬ 
ployed for a better purpose. We occasionally 
(when not beset by that black spirit, the printers’ 
devil, for “ copy") drop in to cast our grey eyes 
over the earlier scenes of our surgical attend¬ 
ance and practice, in the wards of our great 
London hospitals. In our days there was no 
“library” or reading-room there; but, alas! a 
change has come over them as over us, and on 
the now heavily laden and groaning shelves, we 
perceived, a few days since, that the manager, 
who we verily believe is more fit to be kept in a 
lunatic asylum than in a library, had placed on 
the same row, and in closest approximation, 
“ Wadd’s Commentaries on Croup and Cor¬ 
pulency” and “ Fox’s Book of Martyrs.” Often, 
since the day on which we made this detestable 
discovery, have we passed this haunted shelf, and 
as often have we sighed in spirit, “ Oh for an 
Omar, and no deputy-lieutenant to control his 


pious intentions! 
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Our non-medical readers may perhaps by this 
time have discovered that we form a unit* among 
the countless, starving hundreds who, in this vast 
metropolis, have piously pledged themselves to 
pills and purgatives, and may therefore be ready 
to consider that we are speaking unjustly of, and 
dealing hardly by, a profession to which (if we 
do not starve by the way) we may be one day 
indebted both for fame and fortune, but they 
will perhaps suspend their judgment for a while, 
or even go so far, when the gently melting mood 
is on them, as to commiserate the utter hardness, 
injustice, and severity of our lot—the lot of us, 
the elder Gnleus of the day; when they are told 
that besides feeling pulses all duy, administering 
jalap—acting the part of Paracelsus all day and 
Lucina all night; driving, ndmg, walking ; bleed¬ 
ing, toothdrawing, vaccinating, blistering, and a 
thousand other things besides, we must all be 
doomed at one fatal period or other of our lives 
to write a book, and what is worse still, we have 
to read for a book. We have now before us a 
long list of worm-eaten and moth-destroyed 
tomes, which were read once by a departed 
friend of ours, whose predestined period of life 
at which lie was to write a book had arrived ex¬ 
actly on the very day that Buchan the domestic 
medicine-monger gave up the ghost and medicine 
too at the same period of time. We Jearn from 
a record in his Miscellany, (Miscellanies were hi 
vogue even in those pious ancestral days of our 
forefathers, gentle reader,) that when he had shed 
the last tear over the gi.ive of Buchan he re¬ 
turned home and forgot Ins sorrows and griefs 
for the lamented dead in reading for lus projected 
work. It will not be necessary foi us to enu¬ 
merate the titles of the books, we will content 
ourselves with specifying their number and the 
subjects they dealt in. They included two hun¬ 
dred and forty treatises on the plague, as many J 
on scarlet fever, and as many on small-pox; four 
hundred on fevers, tw'enty on chilblains, six com¬ 
plete and finished treatises on corns, fifty on the 
gout, two hundred on rheumatism, five thousand 
on inflammation of various kinds; besides 
systems of physic, systems of midwifery, systems 
of anatomy, systems of surgery, nosologies with¬ 
out end, and treatises in folio, quarto, octavo, and 


duodecimo, on more evils than ever were con¬ 
tained in Pandora’s box, without remorse or 
mitigation of bulk, and number, and emptiness, to 
say nothing of botany, and chemistry, and drug- 
medicine, and pharmacy, and of ten or twenty 
dissertations on the itch. He was not writing 
for a degree, a wife, a doctorate in Madagascar, 
or a professorship in Kamschatka or the moon, 
but simply and solely for a book. And what 
w-os the end of all this toil ? A lancet, a blister, 
calomel and salts. 

But, alas for my reading friend I—he is dead now, 
and the truth may be spoken—in spite of all the 
hundred thousand volumes of all ages* shapes, 
sizes and types, over which he pored and pon¬ 
dered, men, and women, and children have gone 
on dying pretty nearly at the same rate siuce his 
death, as they did before, and will we suppose do 
the same until death shall have no more do¬ 
minion over us. This v*ery abnormal hatred, which 
we have ever felt towards medical books, has in¬ 
duced us seriously to consider the propriety of 
extending our patronising propensities towards 
those puragons of medical utilitarianism—the 
quacks—a race of created beings who hold out 
to you neither illusion nor deception, neither 
treachery or fraud ; their open-hearted singleness 
of character, their strength of truth, and firmness 
of belief in the doctrines they support, encourage, 
and espouse, affords us a noble example, worthy 
. of being followed in all climes and ages of the 
j world, in all states and existences of society. They 
r lives and our time too. “ Here are the 
pills,” say they, “that will cure all your dis¬ 
eases—here is the koran, you may burn your 
books.” Can wo be too thankful? They are 
sent upon earth to preserve and prolong our lives, 
and m return for their kind assistance and affec¬ 
tionate advice, we spurn them from our doors, 
we prosecute and imprison them, we show them 
up in the newspapers and police offices, and the 
man who by foul swearing causes one of these 
gentle creatures to cross the waters in a convict 
pleasure boat for life, is considered as a canonised 
saint for the remainder of his mortal existence. 
Verily quacks are a race of people hardly dealt 
with; they are truly amongst the rejected and 
the outcasts of society. 


THE CROCODILE. 


(From the German of Krummacher .) 


In ancient times, a multitude of people wandered 
from their habitations, and came to the country 
through which the river Nile directs its course. 
They rejoiced over the beautiful stream and its 
lovely water, and erected dwellings on the shore. 

• We meat utterly diadahn all contempt) ran eoua cree- 
ttan with Irishmen, 


But in a short time that dreadful monster, the 
crocodile, came out of the river, and wounded 
man and beast. 

Then the people prayed to their god Osiris, 
and begged him to deliver them from this enemy. 
But Osiris answered by the inouth of his wise 
priest, and said, “ Is it not enough that the 
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divinity has given you strength and understand¬ 
ing ? Whoever asks for aid when he can help 
himself, supplicates in vain. 

Now they took up swords aud clubs, and 
attacked the enemy in his grassy retreat. They 
erected dams and places of defence, and in a few 
days accomplished a work of which they thought 
themselves incapable. Thus they became con¬ 
scious of a strength which, in a subsequent age, 
laid the foundations of lofty columns hnd noble 
pyramids; and they discovered many arts and 
instruments which were previously unknown to 
them. 

Tor if struggle with the mighty awakens and 
improves the slumbering strength of man. 

But yet the inhabitants of the Nile were in 
want of instruments to complete their triumph 
over their mailed enemy, as long as they remained 
in the river. They could drive them back in a 
short time, whenever they were bold enough to 
approach the land, and with this they were 
satisfied. 

By degrees, however, they lost their zeal for 
resistance. The animals became larger, and in¬ 
creased in number. Their rage was fearful. 
Then this foolish and slumbering people resolved 
to worship the crocodile as a god. 

They brought him, voluntarily, rich offerings, 
and the enemy became more powerful than ever; 
but tbe people sunk into stupid inactivity. 

For slavery and mental bondage makes man 
base and cowardly. 


At length the overstrained bow breaks asunder, 
and vengeance reaches the tyrant. Osiris inter¬ 
fered, and summoned them, by the mouth of the 
wise priest, to a new contest. The struggle 
began, and the river was red with the blood of 
the slain. 

Already the combatants began to be weary, 
when the priest and the afflicted people cried to 
Osiris for aid, and the divinity listened to the 
supplication. A small animal called the Ichneu¬ 
mon stood on the shore of the Nile. “ Behold!" 
cried the priest, “here is help from Osiris." 
“ How! do you mock us ?" exclaimed the whole 
multitude of the people. 

Then the priest answered and said, “ Wait 
for the event, and trust in a higher power. He 
can end th,e greatest troubles by the simplest 
means.” 

The number of the enemy soon began to 
diminish. The people regarded the small animal 
with wonder. In silent activity it sought tbe 
eggs and the brood of the crocodile. It de¬ 
stroyed, in a moment, hundreds before they were 
hatched, and delivered the land of its plague ; 
a deliverance which so many heads and hands 
could not accomplish. 

“ Behold !” said the wise priest, “if you wish 
to annihilate an evil, begin at the bud and the 
root; then the smallest means will effect that 
which, at a later period, m&u cannot accom¬ 
plish.” 


INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 


I no not wonder that poets and moralists have 
gazed, with intense interest, and with unutter¬ 
able emotions, upon infancy and childhood. The 
young human creature just ushered into life is 
an object of unspeakable interest. What a pros¬ 
pect is before it!—What undeveloped faculties 
does it possess!—What a part it may yet act upon 
the theatre of the world!—What a sea of sorrow 
and calamity it may have to pass through !—What 
infinite glories may encircle it on the eternal 
mount of God!—What unspeakable sorrows may 
gather around it in the dark pit of endless 
despair! 

Can we look upon this young creature just 
bunting into life, just starting into immortal 
existence, itself unconscious of its mysterious 
powers, and we totally ignorant of its final des¬ 
tiny, without deep and solemn interest! All 
that we know with certainty in relation to it is— 
that trouble and death are before it! And yet, 
upon the forefront of these evils, mercy is 
written with a fair and plain hand. For trouble, 
under the sanctifying influence of the Holy 
Spirit, brings us back from our wanderings to 
God; and death, though its hand be rough and 
icy, opens the door that admits us into the pure 


mansions of celestial blessedness. Hence there 
is no less truth than poetry in the exclamation 
of Mrs. Hemans,— 

“ Gaze on—'tis lovely childhood's lip and check 
Mantling henoath its earnest brow of thought; 

Gaze—yet what sccst thou in those fair, and mcok, 

And fragile tilings, as hut for sunshine wrought? 

Thou secst what grief must nurture for the sky, 

What death must fusliion for eternity ” 

In one point of view, childhood is a most in 
teresting season. It is the spring-time of life— 
the season when flowers bloom, when the air is 
balm, and all nature full oi sights and sounds of 
loveliness. No parent can contemplate this 
period of life—can think what it was to him, and 
what it now is to his offspring—to those young 
beings whose joyous looks and thoughtless 
prattle often cheer his heart, without deep and 
unutterable emotions. For he cannot but re¬ 
member that the frosts of autumn, and the rough 
winds of winter, will soon wither those vernal 
beauties, and spread bleak desolation over all 
this fairy scene 1 It is then that a parent learns 
to estimate aright the privilege of a throne of 
grace, to which he can go, and ‘seek heavenly 
guidance and almighty protection for his beloved 
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offspring. Yea, and as he bows before the mercy- 
seat, and thinks of his own mortality—thinks 
what will become of his dear children when his 
head is laid low in the dust, he cannot but thank 
the Lord for that voice of encouragement which 
comes to him saying, “ Leave thy fatherless 
children, I will preserve them alive ; and let thy 
widows trust in me." How does man’s mortality 
endear a mercy-seat to him, and draw his affec¬ 
tions up to a covenant-keeping God I 

I presume that every one has felt that if he 
could go back to childhood, and have the order¬ 
ing of the influences that, from the first, were 
brought to bear upon his mind, he would be able 
to start in life at a much higher point of excel¬ 
lence, and have the prospect of accomplishing 
a far greater amount of good. TJiis, however, 
we cannot do. To the hands of parents are 
committed the work, and the momentous respon¬ 
sibility, of moulding the character of ull who 
successively appear on the stage of human life. 
It is, therefore, of no slight importance to trace 
the operations of mind in childhood, and to mark 
the effect of influences brought to bear upon it 
at that period. It is these influences that will 
mould, and fashion, and shape the intellectual 


and moral image that will be fully developed in 
manhood. The features of that image, which 
will one day stand forth in distinct and visible 
lines, may, to a great extent, be known from the 
character of the moral influences brought to bear 
upon the young mind. “ Train up a child in 
the way he should go, and, when he is old, he 
will not depart from it.” If those influences are 
holy and heavenly, faith, with her microscopic 
glass, will enable us to discover the embryo of 
the future flower, and apply to a moral intelli¬ 
gence what was said of a certain form of vegetable 
existence. 

“ Here lies a bulb, the child of earth, 

Burned allro beneath the clod; 

* * * • * * 

’Tin bohI that microscopic power 

Might tluough itB swaddling folds descry 
The infant imago of the flower. 

Too exquisite tojneet the eye. 

This vernal suns and rams will swell. 

Till from its dork abode it peep— 


Two shapely leaves will first unfold ; 

Then, on a Bmooth, elnstic stem 
The verdant bud shall turn to gold, 
And open in a diadem." 


LADY HESTER STANHOPE. 

CHAPTER II. 


According to her general style of living, Lady 
Stanhope could not be seen before the hours 
of three or four in the afternoon. We were 
each conducted into a narrow species of cell— 
dark and unfurnished. Breakfast was served up 
to us; and throwing ourselves upon the divan, we 
awaited the summons of the invisible hostess of 
this romantic dwelling. I slept until three, when 
I was informed that her ladyship awaited me. I 
traversed a courtyard, a garden, a kiosk hung 
with jasmin flowers, then two or three sombre 
corridors, and I was then introduced by a little 
negro child into the cabinet of Lady Hester. It 
was filled with so dark an obscurity that I could 
scp-ccly distinguish the serene, noble, softened, 
and majestic features of the white figure that, robed 
in the oriental costume, arose from the divan, and 
advanced towards me with extended hand. Lady 
Hester appeared about the age of fifty, and she 
had those traces that years cannot alter; fresh¬ 
ness, colour and grace depart with youth, but 
when beauty is in the form, and in the linear 
traces of the countenance, and in the dignity, 
majesty, and thoughtful physiognomy of man or 
woman, beauty changes with the different epochs 
of life, but does not pass away. Such was the 
beauty of Lady Stanhope. On her head she 
wore a white turban, having in the front a fillet 
of purple linen, falling down on each side to the 
shoulders; a long yellow cachmeer shawl, a 
large Turkish robe of white silk, with floating 


sleeves, enveloped her in its simple and majestic 
folds ; and through an opening in the white dress, 
over her bosom, was a second robe, of Persian 
stuff, worked with ricli flowers, which was fastened 
around her neck by a clasp of pearls. Yellow 
Turkish-Morocco boots, fringed with silk, com¬ 
pleted this beautiful oriental costume, which she 
wore with the freedom and grace of one who has 
worn none other since her youth. 

“ You have indeed come from a great distance 
to see a hermit,” said Lady Hester, “be wel¬ 
comed. I receive but few strangers, scarcely one 
or two in a year, but your letter gratified me, and 
I was anxious to know more of one who, like 
myself, loved God, nature, and solitude. Besidtes, 
something tells me that our stars were friendly, 
and that we shall mutually agree. 1 see with 
pleasure that my prophecy has not deceived me, 
and your features, that I now see, and the simple 
sound of your step as you traversed the corridor, 
have given me sufficient intelligence of you not 
to repent having desired to see you. Be seated, 
and let us converse; we arc already friends.” 

“ How, Lady,” said I, “ can you so soon 
honour with the name of a friend one whose life 
and name are totally unknown to you? You 
know not who I am.” 

“ That is true,” she replied, “ I know not what 
you are according to the world, nor what you 
have done since you have lived among mankind, 
but I already know what you ore blfore God. 
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Do not take me for insane, as the world often 
does, but I cannot resist the wish of speaking 
to you with open heart. There is a science 
which is now lost to Europe, it was born in the 
east and has never perished, it liveth there still. 
I possess it. I read the stars. We are all 
children of some of those celestial fires, which 
presided at our birth, the happy or malignant 
influence of which is written in our eyes, on our 
foreheads, in our features, in the lines on the 
hand, in the shape of the foot, in our gestures, 
and in our aspects. I have only seen you for a 
few minutes, and I already know you, as though 
I had lived with you for an age. Do you wish 
that 1 should reveal it to you, that 1 should pro¬ 
phesy to you your destiny ?” 

“ Be careful, Lady,” 1 answered, with a sigh; 
“ I do not deny that of which I am ignorant. I 
will not affirm that in the realms of visible and 
invisible nature, beings of an inferior order, like 
man, are not under the influence of superior in¬ 
telligences, such ns stars or angels are, but I 
want not their revelations to know myself, cor¬ 
rupt, infirm, and miserable as 1 am. And as to the 
secretR of my future destiny, 1 should profane that 
Divinity who hides them from me, were I to 
demand them of a creature. As regards the 
future, I believe but in God, in liberty, and in 
virtue.” 

“ I do not care,” she answered, “ believe what 
you will: as to myself, I evidently see that you 
arc Tbom under the influence of these happy stars 
powerful and good, who have gifted you with 
analogous qualities, Hnd who will conduct you to 
an end, that I could indicate to you, from this 
day, if you would wish it. It is God who has 
led you here to enlighten your soul; you are 
one of those men of ardour and good-will, whom 
he receives as instruments for the wonderful 
works that he will shortly accomplish among 
mankind. Do you believe that the reign of the 
Messiah has arrived ?" 

" I answer you,” I replied, “ by stating that I 
am born a Christian.” 

** Christian,” she answered, with a gentle smile, 
“ I also am a Christian, but he whom you call the 
Christ, has he not said, * I speak to you again by 
parables, but he who cometh after ine will speak 
to you in spirit and in truth.’ Well, that is what 
we now wait for. He is the Messiah who is not 
yet come, but who is not far off, whom we shall 
see with our eyes, and for whose coming every 
thing in this world is being prepared! How will 
you answer this? and how can you deny or 
retract the very words of the Evangelist that I 
have recited to you ? what are your reasons for 
believing in Christ?” 

“ Permit ine, Lady,” I answered, “ to decline 
entering into this discussion with you, I do not 
even enter into it with myself. There are two 
lights for .man, one which enlightens the spirit, 
which is subject to discussion and doubt, and 


which frequently leads to aberration and error, 
the other, which enlightens the heart, and never 
deceives, for it is at once evidenoe and conviction, 
and for us mortals truth is nothing but convic¬ 
tion. God alone possesses truth as truth, we 
only possess it as faith. I believe in Christ 
because he brought down upon earth the most 
sainted doctrine, the moBt fruitful and Divine that 
has ever yet been reflected upon human intellect. 
A doctrine so holy could not be the result of 
deception or falsehood. The doctrines of Christ 
are known by their morality as the tree is 
known by its fruits—the fruits of Christianity. 
I speak of those fruits that are to ripen in the 
future ages, more than of those that have been 
already gathered, and are become corrupted— 
fruit infinite, perfect, and Divine,—the doctrine 
of which is Divine, the author of which is 
a Divine Word, as he has thus called himself. 
Such are the reasons why I am a Christian ; 
such is the religious controversy which I hold 
with myself; with others I hold none : you can 
only prove to man that which he already be¬ 
lieves.” 

“ But” replied she, “ do you find the social, 
political, and religious world, well ordained ? and 
do you not feel that which all the world feels,— 
the want, the necessity of a Revealer, of a Re¬ 
deemer, of that Messiah that we look for, and 
that we already behold in our hopes ? ” 

“ As regards that,” I replied, “ it is another 
question. None suffer more than myself, or 
groan from the universal wailing of nature, of 
mankind, and of society; none confess more 
deeply to the enormous abuses of social, politi¬ 
cal, and religious systems; no one desires or 
hopes more from the benefit of a reparation of 
these intolerable evils of humanity; no one is 
more fully convinced that the Repairer of all 
these can be none other than a Divine Being. 
If you consider this as the awaiting of a Messiah, 
I await for it as you do; and, more than you, I 
pant for its near appearance; like you, yet even 
more than you, I perceive in the Bhaken creeds 
of mankind, in the tumult of his ideas, in the 
void in his heart, in the depravity of his social 
state, in the repeated shaking of his political in¬ 
stitutions, all the Rymptoms of an overthrow, or 
of a near and imminent revival. I believe that the 
Almighty shows himself always at the precise 
moment where all that is human is insufficient, 
where man confesses that he can do nought for 
himself. I believe, therefore, in a Messiah, who 
shall appear in the times of our own epoch; but 
in that Messiah I do not see the Christ, who has 
nought more to give us in lessons of wisdom, of 
virtue, and of truth; but I see him whom Christ 
has announced would come after him.—That 
Holy Spirit is always stirring up and assisting 
man, always revealing unto him, according to his 
time and his wants, that which he ought to do 
and to know. That this Divine Spirit is incar- 
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nate in man or in doctrine, in fact or in idea, 
signifies little, it is ever Him, be it man or doc¬ 
trine, circumstance, or thought; I believe in 
him, I hope in him, I wait for him, and, more 
than you, lady, I invoke him. You perceive, 
therefore, that we can understand one another, 
and that our stars are not relatively so divergent 
as this conversation might at first have led you 
to believe.” 

She sighed; her eyes, sometimes veiled by 
slight tears as I confessed to her my Christianity, 
became enlightened with a tenderness of regard, 
and a lightness that was almost supernatural. 

“ Believe what you will," said she, ** you ore 
not the less one of those men for whom I have 
watched, whom Providence has sent to me, and 
who have a great portion to acconyilish in the 
work which is being prepared. You will soon 
return to Europe. Europe is finished : France 
alone has a great mission to accomplish. You 
will participate in it; I know not yet in what 
manner; but I can tell you of it this evening, if 
you should wish it, when I have consulted your 
stars. 1 know not yet the name of them all; I 
see at present more than three—I distinguish 
four—perhaps five—and, who knoweth V perhaps 
many more. One of them is certainly Mercury, 
who givetli brilliancy and colour to the intellect 
and the word. You must become a poet; it may 
be read m your eyes, and in the superior portion 
of your figure. Lower than this, you are under 
the influence of stars totally different, and almost 
opposed. There is an influence both of eneigy 
and of action. There is of the sunbeam, also,” 
said she, suddenly, “ in the position of your head, 
and m the manner m which you droop it over 
your left shoulder. Be thankful to God ; there 
are few men who are bom under more than one 
star ; lew whose star is happy; fewer still whose 
star, however favourable, is not counterbalanced 
by the malignant influence of an opposing one. 


You, on the contrary, have many, and all har¬ 
moniously arranged for your service, and all of 
them interaiding each other in your favour. 
What is your name?* I told her. “I had 
never heard it before,” replied she, with the ac¬ 
cents of truth. 

*• Such, lady, is glory! I have composed 
some verses, in my lifetime, which have caused 
my name to be repeated a million times, by all 
the literary echoes of Europe; but that echo has 
been too weak and feeble to traverse the surface 
of your seas, and the heights of your mountains; 
and here I am as a new being, a man completely 
unknown, a name never heard. I cannot but 
feel flattered by the kindly favour which you 
have shown me; I only owe it to you and to 
myself.” 

“ Yes,” said she, “ poet or not, I love you, and 
I hope in you; but bq assured that we shall see 
each other again. You will return unto the 
West: but you will retard not your return unto 
the East, it is your country.” 

*' It is, at least,” I answered, “ the land of my 
thought and my imagination.” 

“ Do not smile,” she replied, “ it is your coun¬ 
try, the land of your fathers; I am quite assured 
of it now: look at your foot.” 

'* I see nothing,” said I, “ but the dust of your 
paths which covers it, and of which I should be 
ashamed in a European saloon.” 

“ That is nothing,” replied she, “ look again at 
your foot; I had not even myself carefully re¬ 
garded it. See, the instep is elevated ; there is, 
between the heel and the toes, when your foot 
is on the ground, a space sufficient for water to 
course under, without overflowing it It is the 
foot of the Arab, the foot of the East, you are 
a son of these climates, and we are approaching 
that day when every one shall enter into the 
territory of his fathers.—We shall meet again.” 


STANZAS ON AN OLD NEWSPAPER. 


One mom, about a hundred years ago, 

This chronicle was usher’d into life, 

Record of human happiness and woe, 

Of foreign fury, and of civil strife. 

Just issued from the teeming press, perchance 
On the peer’s breakfast-bourd the clean sheet lay, 

While with a listless and a lordly glance, 

He scann’d the stirring topics of the day. 

Or on some summer’s eve, it might have been, 
When pure and cooling breezes were abroad, 

The country squire, with most sagacious mien, 

A careful glance upon the page beBtow’d. 

Or here with throbbing heart, and weeping eye, 

The maid might read her warrior lover’s doom ; 

This the sad cause of many a bursting sigh 
That scap’d her in her dimly lighted room. 


Weddings, and bankruptcies, and want, and woe, 
These form a leaf of thy great volume, Time I 

And here the inward grief, that “ passeth show," 
The mourner’s grief, perchance demands a line. 

The mourner's grief I he is no mourner now; 

The prisoner's pang I a touch hath set him free; 

Both he who ruled, and those once wont to bow— 
He bears no sway—they no more bend the knee. 

Go I read a homily to living men, 

Those of a former age were great as they *, 

Warriors were valiant, princes powerful then, 
Time’s gorgon hath transform’d them into clay. 

Bear them a solemn message from the skies, 

Tell them thy page bath surviv'd learning’s breath; 

Teach them that wisdom’s essence only ljes 

In making life an antidote for death. K.W.M. 
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MEN AND THINGS. 


Roger Williams.— This celebrated individual is 
well known as the founder of the State of Providence, 
Rhode island, the first government which ever allowed 
foil civil and religious liberty. In August, 1836, the 
Rhode Island Historical Society resolved on a festival 
in celebration of the completion of two centuries from 
the establishment of the state. The following is an 
extract of a letter addressed to the meeting, by Dr. 
W. E. Cbanning, of Boston, who was prevented from 
attending the festival 

“Other communities have 'taken pride in tracing 
their origin to heroes and conquerors. 1 boast more 
of Roger Williams, the founder of my native Btate. 
The triumph which he gained over the prejudices of 
his age was, in the view of reason, more glorious than 
the bloody victories which stain almost every page of 
history; and his more generous exposition of the 
rights of conscience, of the independence of religion 
on the magistrate, than had been adopted before hiB 
time, gives him a rank among the lights and benefac¬ 
tors of the world. When I think of him as penetrat¬ 
ing the wilderness, not onlr that he might worship 
God according to his own convictions of truth and 
duty, but that he might prepare an asylum where the 
persecuted of all sects might enjoy the same religious 
freedom, I see in him as perfect an example of the 
spirit of liberty as any age has furnished. 

“ Venerable confessor in the cause of freedom and 
truth I May his name be precious and immortal 1 
May his spirit never die in the community which he 
founded ! May the obscurest individual, and the most 
unpopular sect or party, never be denied those rights 
of free investigation, of free utterance of their convic¬ 
tions, op which this state is established I ” 

Superstition of Portugal. —I was ill and shiv¬ 
ering, though the evening was really warm ; I there¬ 
fore gladly established myself in the kitchen, for the 
sake of its roaring fire. The room was spacious, and 
imperfectly lighted, the chimney huge, and the roof 
high and pointed. Here 1 observed a man of singular 
appearance, sitting apart, and neither speaking him¬ 
self, nor spoken to by others. His face was pale and 
haggard, hiB eyes deep sunk, and hiB hairs were pre¬ 
maturely grey. The borderer whispered in my ear 
that he was one of the dreadful Lobishomens, a de¬ 
voted race, held in mingled horror and commisera¬ 
tion, and never mentioned without emotion by the 
Portuguese peasantry. They believe that if a woman 
be delivered of seven male infarfts successively, the 
seventh, by an inexplicable fatality, becomes subject 
to the powers of darkness, and is compelled, on every 
Saturday evening, to assume the likeness of an ass. 
So changed, and followed by a horrid train of dogs, 
he is forced to run an impious race over the moors, 
and through the villages, nor iB allowed an interval of 
rest till the dawning Sabbath terminates his sufferings, 
and restores him to his human shape. If, therefore, 
a peasant chance to meet a pale and weary traveller 
at an early hour on a Sunday morning, he shudders, 
and in faney sees the traces left by the infernal chase 
Upon the stranger’s haggard countenance. A wound 
inflicted upon the poor victim of this unhallowed 
agency during the very act of transformation, can alone 
release him from such an accursed bondage; a libera¬ 
tion supposed to be most rarely effected, because few 
men have courage to behold the appalling change in 
progress, and still fewer have sufficient coolness to 
strike the critical blow at the exact moment. Such 
is the superstition of the Lobishomens, diffused more 
or less over the whole of Portugal, but aubject to dif¬ 
ferent versions in different districts, and only credited 
implicitly in the wild and lonely wastes of Alentejo. 
—Portugal and Gallicia. 

Indian Ink.—T he Chinese, or, as it is^ miscalled, 


Indian ink, has been erroneously supposed to consist 
of the secretion of a species of sepia, or cuttle-fish. 
It ie, however, all manufactured from lamp-black and 
gluten, with the addition of a little musk to give it a 
more agreeable odour. Pere Contancin gave the fol¬ 
lowing as a process for making the ink:—“ A number 
oflighted wjeks ore put into a vessel full of oil. Over 
this iB hung a dome or funnel-shaped cover of iron, at 
such a distance as to receive the Bmoke. Being well 
coated with lamp-black, this is brushed off and col¬ 
lected upon paper. It is then well mixed in a mortar 
with a solution of gum or gluten, and when reduced 
to .the consistence of paste, it is put into little moulds, 
where it receives those shapes and impressions with 
which it comes to this country. It is occasionally 
manufactured in a great variety of forms and sizes, 
and stamped with ornamental devices, either plain or 
in gold and various colours .—The Chinese, by J, F. 
Davis. 

Green Fields and Gardens. —Perhaps there is 
no country in the world where green fields and quiet 
out-of-the-way places are more eagerly sought for than 
in England. I speak not of the enjoyment of them 
occasionally, but a thirst to possess some such spot, 
which has stimulated many a man to industry, such as 
few save Englishmen can contend with. Look only at 
London I What numbers you meet on a Bummer’s 
evening, walking home to their picturesque dwellings, 
which lie perhaps five miles from the city. They care 
not for the fatigue of the long walk—nay, it refreshes 
them after a long day’s application to business, and 
they feel a pleasure in knowing they will meet a lovely 
wife, and fair healthful children awaiting the return at 
the garden-gate- perchance their ears will be nireBtcd 
by a sound of laughter echoing from the smooth green¬ 
sward, where they arc romping and tumbling over each 
other. Look at the healthful families that daily pour into 
the metropolis: they are not indwellers of the city, 
but live where the bluckbird sings them to sleep in the 
evening, and where the early lark is heard singing 
above the paddock on which the chamber windows 
open. Many a father leans with aching head over the 
time-worn desk in the city, that his family may enjoy 
the pure air of the suburb. Many a merchant plods 
through the dull and feverish calculation of traftclnr 
years, that he may at last retire to some quiet cottage 
which he can call his own, and spend the remainder ot 
his days in peace. And is there no love of nature in 
all this* Watch some old citizen, seated in his little 
summer-house,—one who has been city-dried for fifty 
years of his life,—view him eyeing his little garden, 
and you will at once discover that he feels amply re¬ 
warded for all he has undergone. These things are 
beyond the reach of the poor; but still the heaths, 
and commons, aud green fields are not. There is a 
pleasure in contemplating the happiness of others; 
and although we may never be so fortunate as to pos¬ 
sess one of these earthly paradises, still there is no¬ 
thing to hinder us from occasionally enjoying ourselves 
in similar scenes. We have yet left a few lovely places, 
where the flowers spring forth, and the shady trees 
offer a shelter, and the free birdB carol as loudly as 
they did of yore. 

There iB nothing more delightful than for a poor 
man to have the right of walking over some rich gen¬ 
tleman’s estate. He enjoys the wealth of his neigh¬ 
bour without envying him; he feels it is his own for 
the time, and lays the same claim to the fragrant 
breeze aud the cool shade of the venerable treeB as the 
lord of the estate. He sees the stately deer troop 
before him with as much pleasure as (he owner of the 
soil; he enjoys a wealth which leaves the proprietor 
bo poorer, and partakes of the happiness that renders 
others happy without diminishing the store.— MiUer. 
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THE COSMOGONY OF MOSES. 

ARTICLE II. 


So when the evening had come, and the morn¬ 
ing had come, one complete day or revolution 
ol light and darkness, God, according to our cos- 
mologist, resumed his operations, by causing a 
part of the waters to be evaporated through the 
expanded air. “ Let there be an expanse,”* 
said he, “ amidst the waters, which may separate 
waters from w'atcrs.” And this separation is said 
to have taken place in the course of the second 
day, during which the atmosphere assumed the 
quality it has of raising such a number of small 
particles from the surface of the watery element 
as are necessary to form those copious showers 
by which the earth is fertilised. and without 
which it would be incapable of jfVoducing any¬ 
thing. 

Still, however, was the earth covered with , 
waters; and a new operation was requisite to [ 
disperse these into proper receptacles, that the j 
dry laud might appear. This is called the work | 
of the second day, and produced the distinction j 
of earth and seas.f The former was now fit for j 
vegetation, and was atcordingly covered with | 
grass, herbs, and trees, capable of re-producing 
themselves. This was the work of the third 

By this time the atmosphere was sufficiently 
expanded and attenuated to admit the rays of 
the sun and other heavenly luminaries, which 1 
now, on the fourth day, began to shine with full 
splendour upon the earth, and of which the in¬ 
fluence was necessary to the preservation and | 

drew- | 

c and j 


growth of the vegetable creation. On the fifth 
day the waters were peopled with fishes^aind the 
air with flying creatures; and on the sixth, the 
dry land was peopled with reptiles, beasts, and 
man. 

Dr. Geddes, whose system we have thus un¬ 
folded, concludes his statement by remarking, 
“Such is the very concise account which our 
historian (namely, Moses) gives of the creation 
of the heavens and of the earth, or, as the order 
runs in another place, “ of the earth qjid of the 
heavens;” as if the writer had meant to explain 
his own theory, and to limit the six days’ crea¬ 
tion to the rescuing of the earth from a state of 
desolation and darkness, by making light to shine 
forth upon it through the medium of expanded 
air, and the waters tlmt covered it to subside and 
be collected into their proper places.” 

Whatever ingenuity this hypothesis displays, 
it does not, in my view, perfectly accord with 
the Scripture narrative, which is not less simple, 
while it is far more comprehensive. Hence we 
prefer their notion of the extent of the six days* 
creation who consider it as embracing the solar 
system, though not in the precise order in which 
the statement is made in the first chapter of 
Genesis. Wc may fairly apply the critical ex¬ 
planation of Dr. Geddes to the work of the fourth 
day, and suppose that the sun, moon, and planets, 
with the earth, were formed together; that the 
sun was created when the command was given 
“ Let there be light;” and that the whole pro¬ 
cess was then carried on in the manner which 
the former hypothesis describes. This is the 
view of the subject given by the authors of the 


supposed resi- 
18 

waters below 


which Moses is the histonan, was neither con¬ 
fined to the earth alone, nor extended to the 
whole universe. The relation which all .the 
planets of the solar system bear to the same illu¬ 
minating body, countenances the conjecture that 
they, together with the luminary by which they 
arc enlightened, were all created at one period; 


an mir bmih have a communication Hence the psalmist . 
■a) s, God hath “ founded the eui th upon the sens, arid estab¬ 
lished it upon the floods,” und again, that “he hath \ 
stretched it upon the water* »• It was evidently from these 1 
repositories that the wateis hail coveted the earth nt the 1 
time of the six days' creation 5 and the same .ire the springs i 
01 “fountains of the deep,’ that were bioken up at the I 
time of the universal deluge 

[No. 16. April 19, 1837.—2 d.) Vol. i. 


“ On the supposition that the whole solar sys¬ 
tem was created at once,—which has, at least, 
the merit of doing no violence to the narrative 
of Moses,—the creation of the sun and the other 
planets may be understood to have been earned 
on at the same time with the creation of the 

• R 
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earth. In that case, even in the course of the 
first day, though no longer than our present days, 
those bodies might be reduced to such Older, und 
'their relative motions so far established, as to 
begin the distinction between light and darkness 
—day and night. On the second day we natu¬ 
rally understand from Moses’s narrative, that the 
atmosphere was purified, and the specific gravities 
of aqueous vupour and atmospheric air so ad¬ 
justed, as to render the latter capable of support¬ 
ing the former. 

“ On the third day the waters were first col¬ 
lected into lakes and seas; but in what manner 
wc cannpt well determine. Some call in the 
operation of earthquakes; others, tell us, that 
when the earth was first formed, the exterior 
strata were, at different parts over its surface, of 
different specific gravities, and that the mure 
ponderous parts now sunk nearer the common 
centre, while the lighter ^iarts, still remaining 
equally remote from it as before, formed islands, 
continents, hills, and mountains. But these are 
mere fancies, and we have no facts to offer in 
their stead. On the latter part of this day vege¬ 
tables were caused to spring up oVer the earth. 
Their growth must have been much more rapid 
than we ever behold it now; but by what par¬ 
ticular act of supernatural power that might be 
effected, we should in vain inquire. 

“ On the fourth day the sun, moon, and stars 
were made to appear. But, according to the 
conjecture which wc have mentioned as plausible, 
—though without ascrihing to it the evidence of 
trnth,—these heavenly bodies are to be con¬ 
sidered as having beeu created before this day. 
But they might now begin to exert their full 
influence on the earth, ill the same manner as 
they have since continued to do. 

“ The creation of the inanimate world was now 
finished, and the earth prepared for the reception 
of animals. On the fifth day, therefore, were 
the living inhabitants of the air and the vvuters 
created. 

“ On the sixth day the inferior animals inhabit¬ 
ing the earth were first created ; and after that, 
the whole work was crowned by the creation of 
a male and female of the human species. To 
the account of the creation of the animals, 
nothing certain can be added in explanation of 
Moses's narrative. No more than one pair of the 
human species were at first created; the same 
economy might possibly be observed in the crea¬ 
tion of the inferior animals.” 

These observations are sensible and pertinent, 
and they unfold the best interpretation of the 
Mosaic cosmogony that has yet been offered to 
the world. On such a subject we should receive 
every thing merely human with diffidence. Ad¬ 
mitting, as we do most fully, the inspiration of 
the Hebrew eosmologist, he must be our only 
guide, and from his decisions we can make no 
appeal, ff what appears to us rational and phi¬ 


losophical be consistent with his general state¬ 
ments, we have a double reason tor believing it; 
but if it is contradictory and opposed to it, we 
must reject it, knowing that God is wiser than 
man,-—that we are liable to a thousand mistakes, 
but that a Divine Instructor cannot err. 

Having thus considered the extent of the six 
days’ creation, and assigned what appear to us to 
have been its limits, there are two other points, 
which, before wc take a particular survey of the 
different works which it, comprehended, are 
worthy of some attention; namely, whether the 
six days are to be understood literally; and 
whether any solid objections exist against the 
chronology of the facts us stated in sacred his¬ 
tory. 

On the first topic much ingenuity has been 
employed. A critic, whose name we have already 
had occasion to mention, pronounces it a beau¬ 
tiful mytlios, or philosophical fiction. Some of 
the ancient Christian fathers esteemed it alle¬ 
gorical. Winston and De Luc were far from 
understanding it in a literal sense. The former 
considered the six days as equal to six of our 
years: and is of opinion that the earth did 
not revolve daily roui-d its axis but only an¬ 
nually round its orbit, till after the fall of 
man; and the latter maintained that these days 
are “ indefinite spaces of time, winch must have 
been very long, hut of which we cannot hope to 
ascertain the precise length.” To the first we 
reply, “ Had the earth not begun to move round 
its axis till after the work of creation was com¬ 
pleted, the immoderate degrees oi heat and cold 
which its different parts would have alternately 
felt, would in all probability iiave proved fatal to 
both plants and animals.” The second requires 
no answer,—it is wild and extravagant, by no 
means necessary, and not at all justified by facts. 
“ 1 confess,” says an elegant modem writer, “ that 
my reverence for this volume (the Bible) makes 
me very reluctant to resolve into allegory any 
thing which wears the appearance of a fact on its 
pages, much more so to venture to call it a fable.” 
The following reasons determine us in con¬ 
cluding that Moses designed it as a statement of 
facts, and that wc ought to understand the phrase, 
“ six days," in its literal sense. 

The seventh day was instituted as a Sabbath, 
that in it man might rest from his labour, and 
more irflmcdiately serve his gracious Creator; 
and the reason, the only reason, assigned for it in 
the promulgation of the law was, that in “ six 
days the Lord made heaven and earth, and all 
that in them is; wherefore the Lord blessed the 
seventh day, and hallowed it.” 

This is tiie reason always produced when the 
institution of the Sabbath is at all named; and in 
consequence of it, the seventh day was observed 
till the resurrection of Christ on the first day of 
the week; when, in perpetual remembrance of 
this great and glorious event, the first day be- 
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came the Christian Sabbath, and the seventh 
was laid aside. The apostle who wrote to the 
Hebrews quotes this passage from Genesis, in 
the second chapter, and at the fourth verse of 
hb epistle ; “ And God did rest the seventh day 
from all his works.” In his reasoning upon this 
passage, he makes no one remark which discovers 
the least approximation to an allegorical inter¬ 
pretation ; much less did he seem to regard it as 
a beautiful mythos : on the contrary, every thing 
which he says throughout that chapter appears 
to ascertain very clearly, that he understood the 
phrase, " six days,” used by Moses, in its literal 
sense. 

To this reasoning we nmy add, that those who 
contend for an allegorical interpretation, have 
theories of their own to support,.which render 
Much a mode of interpretation necessary. And 
of those theories it is not too much to affirm, that 
they are as unphilosophical as they are contrary 
to Scripture. To adapt the creation of the world 
to systems of human invention, may he well 
as an amusement, hut to attempt by such 
systems to perplex the meaning, or to subvert 
the authority ot sacred history, is a very dan¬ 
gerous employment. We perfectly acquit the 
writers we have named of all sinister intentions ,* 
but the obvious tendency ot the lucubrations of 
one of them, «it leust, is to atibid matter ot triumph 
to the sceptic and the unbeliever. We confess 
ourselves to belong to that class of men who 
are slow in believing ill-imagined theories ot the 
earth. 

The accuracy of saeied chronology which 
fixes the era of creation has been impugned, hut 
without success. What was intended to he de¬ 
stroyed was more firmly established by the very 
means used for its suhveision. 

The greut antiquity of the earth was, a few 
yeais ago, a favourite topic with literary infidels. 
It was confidently asserted, that records and 
documents were in existence, which contained 
facts concerning the history of the globe many 
thousands of years anterior to the period stated 
by Moses as the beginning of creation. Philo¬ 
sophers came forward to confirm this appalling 
statement, by discoveries made in the bowels 
and on the surface of the earth. They in fact 
triumphantly quoted nature in opposition to 
revelation: hut the increase of knowledge has 
put to flight both these classes of objectors. 

It is now certain, that we have no credible 
history of transactions more remote than six 
thousand years from the present time. The 
Chinese, the Egyptians, the Chaldeans, and the 
Phumicians, have all laid claim to much higher 

* No part of this censure is merited by M. Do Lnc The 
object of his elementary treatise on Geology, is indeed 
worthy of a Christian philosopher It contains much 
valuable information, rating to science and Divine revela¬ 
tion. But theorists Midways in dungcr of running into 
extravagance. 


antiquity: but in bringing their pretensions to 
the test, it is clearly manifested that they do not 
deserve the credit which they demand. Their 
chronology is so ubsurdly extended as to exceed 
the bounds of probability, and to excite sus¬ 
picion in respect of the facts themselves, winch 
are the subject of these calculations. It has 
been stated, and rendered probable, by the learned 
writers of the Universal History, in their account 
of the Tartars and Chinese, that a great part of 
China was very thinly peopled so late as the 
year before Christ f>i*7, when the Scythians, un¬ 
der the conduct of Madges, made an irruption 
into Upper Asia. We have a singulhr fact to 
state, which will prove that their boasted anti¬ 
quity really falls within the limits of the Mosaic 
chronology. For the evidence which we are 
about to produce, we are indebted to the dis¬ 
coveries of modern astronomy. 

The Chinese have ever made a point of in¬ 
serting in their calendars remurkable eclipses, or 
conjunctions of the planets, together with the 
name of the emperor in whose reign they were 
observed. To these events they have also affixed 
their own dales. There is a very singular con¬ 
junction of the sun, moon, and several of the 
planets, recorded in their annals as having taken 
place almost at the very commencement of their 
remote history. The far-lamed Cassini, to ascer¬ 
tain the fact, calculated back, and decisively 
proved, that such uu extraordinary conjunction 
actually did take place at China, on February the 
twenty-sixth, two thousand and twelve years 
before Christ. This falls five hundred years 
alter the flood, and a little after the birth of 
Abraham. Hero are two important facts ascer¬ 
tained. 'Hie one is, that the Chinese are an 
ancient nation, although at that time perhaps not 
a very large one, and the other, that their pre¬ 
tensions to antiquity, beyond that of Moses, are 
unfounded: because this event, winch they them¬ 
selves represent as happening near the beginning 
ol their immense calculations, falls lar within 
the history and chronology ol the Scriptures. 

The Egyptians pretended in like manner to 
possess an exact narration for some myriads of * 
years. Their inaccuracy is demonstrable from a 
plain matter of laet. They professed to preserve 
the records of other ancient nations as well us 
of their own, and their evident fallacy in relation 
to other empires, marks the dependence we 
ought to place on their history respecting them- * 
selves, and proves that we should receive their 
calculations with great caution, and under con¬ 
siderable limitations. When Alexander entered 
with his victorious army into Egypt, the priests 
professed to show him out of their sacred annals 
account of the Macedonian and Persian em¬ 
pires, through a period of eight thousand years: 
while it appears from the best historical accounts, 
that the Persian empire was not thei\ three hun¬ 
dred yqgrs old; nor had the Macedonian been 
« 2 
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founded quite five centuries. In order to esta¬ 
blish their chronology, they make their first 
kings, on their own calculations, reign above 
twelve hundred years each; and for the same 
reason the Assyrians make their monarchs reign 
above forty thousand years. We might adduce 
a variety of similar instances of unbounded 
licence in the pretensions of the Chaldeans, 
Phoenicians, and some other nations. But it is 
unnecessary to pursue our inquiry farther. Such 
extravagance defeats its own purposes ; since no 
dependence can be placed upon calculations so 
chimerical. 

We arb able to ascertain the periods when 
the most useful arts and sciences were invented, 
which could not be done with certainty had the 
world been of that remote antiquity which in¬ 
fidels affirm, because many of them would be 
involved and buried in obscurity. Mark the 
progress of science ; observe how’ soon it arrives 
at the perfection of which it is capable! What 
elucidation a few pages throws upon theories 
previously obscure! In the lapse of compara¬ 
tively a very few years, the hand of time uncovers 
a fund of knowledge which was veiled in per¬ 
plexity and uncertainty. How many useful arts 
are invented, and how many interesting dis¬ 
coveries are made in the course of a single 
century ! Calculate upon the most tardy pro¬ 
gress of the arts imaginable, and determine 
whether those of which we are now in possession 
are at all equal to that which w r e might reason¬ 
ably expect, if the world had been as aged as 
some pretend, and if human genius had been 
gradually, however slowly, penetrating the dark¬ 
ness, and dispersing the cloud of ignorance. If 
it be urged, that floods, and fires, and wars, with 
ten thousand nainelesss hypothetical desolations, 
may have destroyed a number of useful inven¬ 
tions; we answer, the number of these must 
have been prodigious indeed, aqd absolutely in¬ 
conceivable, to have produced a devastation of 
the arts which should be able to counterbalance 
the inventions of science, which in the suppo¬ 
sition of the world’s extreme antiquity might be 
expected; nor could we with such facility de¬ 
termine the periods when these useful arts were 
discovered, if the chronology of the world ex¬ 
tended far beyond the Mosuic history. Admit 
that the world were twenty thousand years old, 
we should necessarily be in uncertainty with 
regard to the rise of the most simple and useful 
inventions, because of their extreme antiquity. 
The fact, on the contrary, is simply this: that 
the necessaries and conveniences of life, civiliza¬ 
tion and commerce, the invention of the arts and 
sciences, the letters which we use, the language 
which we speak, have all known originals, may 
all be traced back to their first authors, and these 
all far within the circle of six thousand years; 
none are found to exceed it—-no, not one. 

In the same manner we are able to trace the 


origin of different nations; which we could not 
do with certainty had the world been much more 
ancient than the Mosaic statement reveals. We 
can look back to the greatest empires of the 
present day; and we can also mark the rise, the 
meridian splendour, and the decline of those 
which preceded them, till we arrive at a certain 
point beyond which we know nothing; and this 
point extends to about the standard assigned iu 
the Mosaic account of the creation. Should 
earthquakes and floods be again pleaded as 
having destroyed nations as well as sciences, 
and thus reduced the world to a second infancy— 
if any remained, we might naturally conclude 
that the most useful arts had been preserved, and 
that some wrecks of mighty nations would have 
survived the desolation, at least, to tell a tale of 
woe to succeeding generations. But a system 
begins to be in danger, when those who maintain 
it are reduced to the necessity of supposing 
things which might, or might not happen—where 
probabilities are against them—and when, if their 
arguments are admitted, the slender causes they 
issign are in themselves inadequate to the pro¬ 
duction of effects so extensive as they wish to 
establish. 

Without entering into the philosophical ob¬ 
jection against the era of creation, derived from 
geology, we refer our readers who wish to obtain 
correct views on the «■ object, to the productions 
of Professor Sedgwick, Dr. Buckland, Cuvier, 
nd especially Lyell. The following observations 
if De Luc are worthy of their very serious con¬ 
sideration, who have a smattering of philosophy 
mingled with a great deal of infidel conceit; nor 
ought they to be disregarded by an opposite 
class of persons, who, in their eagerness to press 
philosophy into the service of religion, are not 
sufficiently careful to distinguish the discoveries 
of science from mere speculation and theory. 

‘ If there be a science in which advances 
ought to have been made with scrupulous caution, 
it is geology; for the history of the earth is in¬ 
separably connected with that of man. The 
other speculative sciences are, for the most part, 
interesting only to those who cultivate them, and 
the errors winch they may commit arc of little 
consequence to the rest of mankind; but every 
man is greatly interested in the decisions winch 
respect his abode; for if it can once be ascer¬ 
tained to have undergone various revolutions, 
.omc of these may have involved the human 
race, and on them may depend the solution of 
the question, ‘ What is man?’ 

“ It is here only that I shall permit myself to 
make an observation on this subject, in order to 
point out its importance; and this it is incum¬ 
bent on me to do, to the end that they whose 
precipitation I have blamed, may be more upon 
their guard. Geology was useless to man in a 
moral view, previously to thqpppeurancc of those 
numerous systems which were hazarded in the 
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course of the last century. To the Jews, the 
Christians, and the Mahometans, the book of 
Genesis presented the history of the earth and of 
mankind, and if the Pagans were not favoured 
with such direct means of information, the grand 
outline of their mythologies bore so striking a 
resemblance to the Mosaic records, that it was 
impossible not to acknowledge them to be, in 
common with the other nations, the descendants 
of Noah; a circumstance which strongly con¬ 
firmed the authority of Genesis to those who 
were so fortunate as to possess that exact history 
of the origin of the human race, and of the prin¬ 
cipal events which have befallen it. 

“ No essential information, therefore upon this 
subject was wanting to men; nor, indeed, can it 
be conceived that such knowledge should have 
been withheld from them, if they be considered 
only ns the rational and moral creatures of a 
God infinitely wise and good; fur such a Being 
could not have suffered them to remain ignorant 
of his existence, and of the relations which they 
boic to him. This reflection alone enabled the 
Theist to repel the arguments oi a few sceptics 
against the reality ol a revelation from God to 
men. 

“ But a complete change was made in this 
state of things by geology. All those who liave 
formed geological systems have endeavoured to 
rest them upon facts which relate to the history 
of the earth. This has called hack the attention 
of men to that history, as it is contained in 
Genesis, and consequently to that of the human 
race with which it is connected, and it was soon 
inferred that if geology were contrary to Genesis, 
the latter must he fabulous. All attempts to 
elude so evident a conclusion would prove vain; 
and it must of necessity be admit ted, that if 
geology be a science founded on facts, and on 
strictly logical deductions, having attained all the 
characters of truth, were in reality found to be 
in opposition to what Genesis relates of those 
physical events of the earth which arc intimately 
connected with the human race, the history of 
the latter would become vague and uncertain. 
This is a consideration which I offer to those 
whose profession is to teach and defend revealed 
religion. The weapons by which it has been 
attacked have been changed, and our inodes of 
defence must be adapted to the arms of its 
assailants. They now attack it by geology; 
which therefore becomes a science, too, essential 
to theologians, as the study of the learned lan¬ 
guages, or of these ancient arguments which are 
already much neglected in the present times, and 
which must henceforth derive their chief support 
from the very science, through the medium of 
which, under the pretence of an appeal to facts, 
it is attempted to set them aside. 

*' In proportion, therefore, to the influence 
which geological systems will necessarily have, 
must be the caution observed by the friends of 


mankind in their inquiries respecting this great 
object. No general inference, indeed, drawn 
from the physical sciences, could be more im¬ 
portant to men than that in which Genesis was 
involved; for to consider that book as fabulous 
was to plunge them into final uncertainty with 
regard to what it most concerned them to know, 
viz., their origin, their duties, and their destina¬ 
tion: it was sapping the very foundation on 
which the great edifice of society has always 
rested ; it was, in short, abandoning men to them¬ 
selves; and those must have been little acquaint¬ 
ed with them, who did not foresee the fatal 
consequences which would inevitably 6nsuc. 

“ Now the naturalists who first published 
geological systems contrary to Genesis, were 
guilty of this want of consideration; for time has 
pronounced sentences on them ; all these systems 
have already fallen, m consequence of the in¬ 
crease of knowledge; and thus is become obvious 
the imprudence of their attai k on that which a 
sublime tradition had established among men. 
Impelled by the love of fame, and solicitous for 
reputation, they lost sight of that future state 
which constituted the chief value of their own 
existence, and were wholly inattbntive to the 
rest of mankind. This is the most favourable 
interpretation of the conduct of those who have 
manifested, and still continue to manifest, such 
levity and imprudence in their geological pur¬ 
suits. 

“ I shall not apologise for those who, without 
possessing a greater share of information, have 
treated the same subject with a view of defending 
Genesis. For tins premature undertaking has 
likewise produced various chimerical systems; 
and their authors did not consider, that, as the 
science of which they ventured to treat was of 
vast extent, they could not flutter themselves 
that their researches had been sufficiently deep 
to guard them ^gainst the danger of being con 
tradictcd by new facts, and of thus injuring the 
cause which it was their object to defend. And 
so in reality it has happened ; for the adversaries 
of Genesis, by overthrowing those groundless 
systems, imagined that they triumphed 'over 
Genesis itself. While geology, therefore, was in 
its infancy, philosophers should have contented 
themselves with pointing out the errors of the 
anti-inosaical system, for which the state of phy¬ 
sical science was sufficiently advanced to have 
readily furnished them with the means; and they* 
should not have hazarded theories, before they 
had taken every requisite precaution to fix them 
upon an immoveable ladder. 

“ I shall no longer dwell upon the connexion 
subsisting between geology and Genesis. In ad¬ 
verting to it in this place, 1 have been influenced 
by no other motive than the obligation to set 
forth the importance of this subject; and I 
solicit the attention, not only of those who them¬ 
selves ^endeavour to form systems, but of that 
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more numerous class, consisting of those who 
read them, and wish to form fixed opinions. This 
is not merely one of those subjects of natural 
history, or natural philosophy, in regard to which 
it would be of little consequence to mankind 
whether erroneous theories were formed or adopt¬ 
ed ; a most important moral object is combined 
with it, by the indissoluble connexion which sub¬ 
sists between the history of the human race and 
that of the earth,—an object which ought to be 
always kept in view, as well by those who, not 
pursuing the road which alone can lead to truth, 
may betray mankind into fatal error, as by those 


who, not having qualified themselves by previous 
study to judge of these systems, embrace hypo¬ 
theses from mere appearances. 

Having thus met a few important questions, 
involving the consideration of various difficulties 
which naturally occur to a reader of the Hebrew 
cosmogony, we now feel ourselves in the situa¬ 
tion of those sons of God who watched the pro¬ 
gress of the mighty undertaking, from the moment 
of its visible commencement till its final comple¬ 
tion, when the Almighty surveyed his perfect 
work, and pronounced it good. 


THE MIDNIGHT REVIEW OF NAPOLEON. 


’Tib dead of night, and the full moon’s light 
1 b struck with eclipse pale, 

And deep and low, like a voice of woe, 

Through the forest comes the gale. 

’ Tib like the hour when things have power 
Of might and mystery ; 

When reason shakes, and man awakes 
To all he dreads to see. 

Aad on yonder cloud, like a mighty shroud 
Hung over the lifeless earth, 

Arc shifting bright, on the dazzled sight, • 

Strauge scenes of grief and nurth;— 

Plays, battles, banquets in high halls, 

Wild plains with corseB strew’d, 

Kings crown’d, kings stretched in funeral palls, 

Feast, pageant, frenzy, blood. 

There to the deep thy waters sweep, 

Soft Seine, through myrtles wound ; 

There to the brown Italian plain 
The Alpine torrents bound ; 

There through the Austrian’s pleasant field 
Thy billows, Danube, pour; 

The Turkish lance, the Roman shield, « 

Lie mouldering on tby shore. 

And there the Nile bathes many a pile 
Of old Egyptian kings ; 

There Dnieper’s bed is gory red ; 

There, Don, thy crystal springs 
Are dark and faint with corses’ taint, 

And the wild Cossack sweeps by, 

For the judgtnent has come, and the snow is the tomb 
Where the murderer’s host must lie. 

But what is the sound rolling round and round ? 

'Tis the beat of a midnight drum ; 

And from many a land the spectre band 
At the sound of that larum come. 

From south aud from north they are flocking forth, 
From the field, from the ocean-wave— 

For there are all who held earth in thrall, 

Dark battalions of the grave. 

And they come on the plain, like the drops of the rain 
Falling thick in a thunder-shower ; 

But no footstep’s fall, no trumpet-call, 

Is heard through the sons of power. 

The moon’s last light just quivers white 
On a harvest of helm and spear; 

But no eye of man could stretch from the van 
Of that host to the cloudy rear. 


Still on they come from the earth’s deep womb, 

In columu, and Bquare, and line; 

All fleshless bone, with eyes of stone, 

The moonbeams through them shine. 

But their fingers grasp, with deathless clasp, 

1 he bridle und lance and sword, 

And the eugles wave o’er the ghosts of the brave, 
Which once o’er their glory soared. 

And on front and on wings their chieftains and kings 
On their pawing chargers ride; 

There he whose crown was cloven down 
On the Calabrese mountain’s side; 

There he who fell when Austria’s yell 
Rang wild from Marengo’s plain ; 

There he whose blood dyed the Leipsic floou 
When the German shivered his chain. 

And he, the last on whom death had cast 
The grasp of lus icy hand, 

With eyes that smite like the arrow’s flight, 

In the front of the host takes his stand. 

On his brow of gloom is waved no plume, 

On his breast is no steely mail, 

But an iron crown throws its flashes down 
On his spectral visage pale. 

And by his side is simply tied 
A little long-Bheathed sword ; 

No gold is there, no jewel rare 
Betrays the battle’s lord : 

But the lightning's wreathed round that steel un 
sheathed, 

And the thrones of Europe reeled, 

For tho sickle of death was in that sheath, 

And the world was its harvest-field. 

On his charger white, through the livelong night, 

He passes in pale review 

The skeletons to whom earth's thrones 

Were once but dust and dew, 

And the banners stoop, as each ghastly troop 
Moves before its Bilent lord ; 

And one word of woe each murmurs low,— 

Saint Helena is that word I 

Still on they crowd from the worm and the ahrond, 
In fleshless millions on ; 

And the star of pride is on each side, 

And the spear in the grasp of bone; 

Till the march decays on the chieftain's gase, 

And the thistle alone is stirred, 

As the wind comes low with one sound of woe,— 
Samt Helena is that word I 
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A SCOTTISH SACRAMENT. 

CHAPTER III. 


About half past four the service was over; 
and Tom and I went to partake of that simple 
dinner which was customary on those occasions. 
The village, and indeed the neighbourhood for 
many miles round, contained no regular house 
of entertainment, at which strangers might find 
refreshment, or the people be tempted to spend 
their money and their time, neglect their duties, 
and contaminate their morals. But as on the 
sacrament Sabbath many more strangers resorted 

to B- than could be accommodated in the 

houses of the residents, and who did not wish 
to be so accommodated, there was provision made 
for them for the time. The viands were simple, 
consisting of penny rolls and small beer, at three- 
halfpence a quart bottle ; but the bread was 
good, the beer fresh, the air healthy; and all 
were too much interested with the services of 
the day for troubling themselves about any 
matter of mere worldly enjoyment. They were 
of all the different ranks of which a rustic popu¬ 
lation is composed, and they were seated in the 
largo barn of a farm house; but it is probable 
that not many feasts consisting of the choicest 
dainties that can gratify the palate of the epicure, 
were ever eaten with more zest, or contributed 
more to health, tbau the penny rolls and the 
small beer upon this occasion. Tom Allan and I 
had a roll a-piece and a bottle of small beer be¬ 
tween us. We ate our dinner in silence; and 
indeed there was little sound of voice accompa¬ 
nying the meal, saving blessing and tlianks to 
the Giver of all good, which though not loud 
wcie fervent, and repeated from many parts of the 
temporary abode. 

When Tom and I»had finished our repast, we 
walked out through the little street of the village, 
and along to the fields. As we passed through, 
we heard the voices of psalms or prayers from 
many of the houses; and all was so still and 
decorous, that it seemed a Sabbath indeed—a 
day of rest, holy to the Lord, and honourable, in 
the simple perfection with which it was ob¬ 
served. 

At half an hour before six we returned, and 
found the greater part of the people assembled 
on the green bank opposite to the tent; and 
there were many there who had not appeared at 
any previous time of the day. 'Hie evening ser¬ 
mon on the sacrament Sabbath at B-was 

indeed a general gathering of the people of that 
country-side, which was attended by numbers 
both from the neighbouring parishes, and from 
the dissenting meetings, who did not think 
proper to desert their own places of worship until 
the service there was over. All who came, how¬ 
ever, came with a sincere desire of hearing the 
gospel in its purity; and Dr. S. took care that 
their pious intentions should not go unrewarded. 


It is not the custom for the parish minister in 
these places to officiate personally on the evening 
of the sacrament Sabbath; and indeed he is ge¬ 
nerally too fatigued by the duties of the pre¬ 
ceding part of the day for being able to do this. 
It is however understood that, as this sermon is 
as it were the gleaning after the vintage, it shall 
be delivered by one who is competent to do it 
justice. 

On the present occasion, the officiating mi¬ 
nister was Mr. M-, the most popular preacher 

in a town some twenty miles distant; and he had, 
after performing the morning service in his own 

church, rode to B-for the express purpose of 

delivering this eveping sermon. He was emi¬ 
nently qualified for the task, being a man of 
powerful stature and’voice, and capable, without 
fatigue or over-straining, which is always unplea¬ 
sant in a preacher, of making himself distinctly 
heard by the most distant member of his congre¬ 
gation. When in a state of quietude, the ex¬ 
pression of his countenance was stem, and_ 

might almost say forbidding; but when he 
entered the pulpit, and ministered in the service 
of his Maker, he brightened up, so that the coun¬ 
tenance of the preacher was a great contrast to 
the countenance of the man, and of itself pro¬ 
claimed the beneficial influence which genuine 
religion has upon human nature. 

His text was well chosen. It was the last 
two verses of the ninth chapter of St. Luke’s 
gospel: “ And another said, Lord, I will follow 
thee, hut let me first go bid them farewell, 
which are at home in my house. And Jesus 
said unto him, No man having put his hand to 
the plough, and looking back, is fit for the king¬ 
dom of God.” 

Mr. M-showed, in the clearest and most 

impressive manner, that religion which is con¬ 
fined to the public services of the church, whether 
of a more ordinary or of a more sacred character, 
is no religion at all: but that it is a mockery 
and profanation if we do not carry it home “with 
us, and make it at once the regulator and the 
comforter of the whole life and conversation. 
That every man “ having put his hand to the 
plough,” more especially in those solemn rites 
which the Saviour has appointed, in commemorar 
tion of his mission upon earth, must not look back; • 
but must, in all that he thinks, and in all that he 
docs, keep his face steadily toward the Zion of 
his God, and have the obligation of the holy 
covenant always before his mind, so that he may, 
in all things, glorify upon earth that great Re¬ 
deemer by whose intercession he is saved from 
eternal woe. In the discourse these doctrines 
were of course amplified, and they were inter¬ 
woven with a luminous exposition of the doc¬ 
trine of salvation through Christ; *so that this 
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evening discourse formed a most appropriate 
summing up of what had been done during the 
day; and though it is unnecessary to go into 
the details, it would be injustice to the preacher 
to say that it did not produce a very powerful 
effect, and though long, was heard to the con¬ 
clusion with breathless attention. 

The prayer and the psalmody which followed 
weie equally appropriate, and when Dr. S. stood 
up to implore the best blessing of the Holy 
Trinity upon the doings of that day especially, 
and upon all the outgoings and incomings of the 
assembled people, there was literally a foretaste 
of heaven 'in it. 

We left B-with still enough of sunlight to 

carry us great part of our journey; and as the 
day was fine, and the road was safe and pleasant, 
vre took our departure with light and joyful 
hearts. On the first part of our journey we ex¬ 
changed but few words, for each, 1 suppose, had 
fallen into his own train of meditation upon what 
he hai. seen and heard. When w r e gained the 
top of the hill, where the ancient cross marks the 
grave of the wurrior of old, wc simultaneously 
turned to look down upon the low and rich 
eountrj, now streuhed with shadows from the 
intercepted beams of an almost horizontal sun. 
We stood for some time looking at the scene, to 
gain breath, which had been tried by the steep 
ascent, as well as to admire the exuberant beauty 
of nature which was amply spread before us. 

“ I think I can answer ’my own question 
now” said Tom Allan, “ and tell you who 
Christ is; for this day I have learned, and the 


knowledge is not more new to me than it is de¬ 
lightful ; but let us pursue our journey, and I 
can tell you as we walk along.” 

The knowledge which, in the course of a 
single Sabbath, Tom Allan had acquired of the 
Christian religion, and the nature and purpose of 
the Divine mission of the Son of God, seemed to 
me much greater than my own, though I had 
been schooled in religious knowledge from my 
earliest infancy. He lost no part of the liveli¬ 
ness of his disposition, but became a more de¬ 
lightful companion than ever, and we pursued 
our limited and humble observations in fonder 
brotherhood than we had previously done. Tom 
mentioned to his father the desire which he had 
of attending the school in the next parish, where 
the teacher wts celebrated for his abilities. The 
father consented, and so diligent was Toni in his 
studies, that in less than three years he was in a 

condition for resorting to the University of-, 

and gained, by competition, an exhibition or 
“ bursary,” as it is there called, nearly sufficient 
to cover the whole of his expenses. Soon after 
this I was called into distant places, and did not 
again visit that part of the country until twenty 
years had elapsed. Upon returning at this tune, 

I found that Dr. S. had been gathered to his 
fathers, in the fulness of time, and that Tom 
Allan had succeeded him in the pastoral charge 

of B-. I lost no time in paying him a visit; 

and he said, “ If 1 had not asked, Who is Christ ? 
and you replied, ‘Come along with me,’ I should 
not have been in my present situation, and might 
have been without God in the world.” 


THE PRESS. 


Tmf utility and influence of the press, in the 
world of out moral being, is strikingly and beau¬ 
tifully analogous to that property of the atmos¬ 
phere of our physical universe which we call 
“ reflection.” For, as by this simple, yet wonder¬ 
ful contrivance of uature, not only is light fron 
the great luminaries transmitted to us, but every 
visible particle of matter is made by radiation s " 
turn, to contribute to the general stock of light and 
glory by which we are surrounded, until earth is 
filled with beauty, and heaven with splendour: 
so the “ press” not only transmits to us, from 
their rich and elevated sources, the world-en- 
1 lightening rays of genius and science, but even 
the smallest radiations of mind, the feeblest 
scintillations of intellect, arc enabled, by its aid, 
to render their minute beauties visible; tending, 
by their infinite number, rather than by their in¬ 
dividual importance, to promote the general 
spread of knowledge, and the consequent im¬ 
provement of society. Genius dazzles and de¬ 
lights us; but it is the multitudinous radiations 
from Inferior minds which make us acquainted 
with those .ten thousand proximate objects upon 


which our happiness and well-being in a great 
degree depend, yet which, but for the “ press,” 
would, perhaps, entirely, and for ever, have 
escaped our notice. Who can feel himself to be 
thus standing amidst the hundreds of millions of 
intellectual radiations which this agent of light 
is continually diffusing in profuse splendour 
around him,—filling the once dark and gloomy 
region of our moral world with a flood of light, 
—and not rejoice in the consideration that such 
a medium for communicating knowledge has been 
discovered; not adore the beneficent wisdom 
which has provided such a means for the delight 
and improvement of his rational creatures? As 
without the property of “ reflection ” in the at¬ 
mosphere, though the glorious luminaries of hea¬ 
ven might still walk in brightness the paths of 
their magnificent orbits, rejoicing in their un- 
dimimshed lustres, or repose themselves in solemn 
grandeur on their everlasting thrones, cheering 
and delighting the worlds of creatures by which 
they are immediately surrounded, yet we should 
derive no advantage from their existence, no 
delight from their career of glory; deprived of 
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its aid, even the world of light itself would com¬ 
municate no light to us; nor the canopy from 
winch ten thousand lesser brilliants now shed 
their streams of radiance upon our path, be other 
than a starless void, a dark and gloomy waste: 
so, were the vivifying labours of the press sus¬ 
pended, though those mighty master-spirits of 
our common nature,—those worlds of intellectual 
energy which, as it were, of themselves, create 
the light in which “they live and move”—might 
continue, though withdrawn from their influence 
over meaner minds, to solace their own spirits in 
the unborrowed wealth of native genius; might 
still pursue in solitude their godlike course. 


THE 

Many reasons have been assigned for the fre¬ 
quent occurrence of yews m our churchyards; 
to me it has always seemed most natural and 
simple to believe, that, being indisputably indi¬ 
genous, and, from its perennial verdure,* its lon¬ 
gevity, and the durability of the wood, at once 
an emblem and a specimen of immortality, it 
would he employed by our pag.ut ancestors, on 
their first armal here, as the best substitute for 
the eypress, to deck the graves of the dead, ami 
for other saer< d pm poses.’}- History and tradition 
concur in telling us that it was allowed as a 
tribute to departed worth or friendship, under that 
new and purer system which confirmed to them 
the eheenng prospect of a reunion after death 
with those who hud shared their pleasures and 
affections here. It was also closely connected, 
in the superstitions of our simple forefathers, with 
ghosts and fairies. 

In a very ancient Welsh bard, we are told of 
two churches eminent for their prodigious yew 
trees:— 

‘ liunffor Kiqor, a lianr/cibw H&illan 
Yssidcr clod van cr cfyd Yivi/z . n 

Which lias been thus translated:—“The mins¬ 
ter of Esgor and that of Hcnllati, of celebrity for 
sheltering yews.” Ilcnllan signifies an “ old 
grove;” thus proving that its church stood where 
druid worship had been performed. There can 
be no longer any doubt of the real origin of 
planting it in our churchyards And if it be 
said that this, its usual though not natural situa¬ 
tion rather proves the venerable trees we find 
there not to be older, at most, than the intro¬ 
duction of Christianity, it may be stated in re¬ 
ply, that our earliest Christian churches were 
generally erected on the site of a previous 
heathen temple, and that at least one motive for 

• Its very name seems to be derived from the Celtic, up, 
signifj ing “ verdure.” 

+ In some purls of Hampshire it is still the custom to 
sponge the bodies of the dead with un infusion of yew- 
leuves, undci the idea that it retards or prcvlnts putrefac¬ 
tion. 


revelling and rejoicing in all the delights of 
refined and elevated intellectual existence,—we, 
who walk but by the reflexion of their light, who 
shine but by reason of their brightness, and are 
mentally visible to each other but as we radiate 
the scattered beams of their profuse effulgence, 
should soon present, in our degradation and de¬ 
basement, the appalling spectacle of a dark moral 
chaos, wheic every thing which now instructs, 
and charms, and ennobles, would speedily be 
buried beneath an ever-gathering, ever-deepening 
cloud of cheerless, undistinguishable barbarism.— 
Recreations tn Retirement. 1837. 


YEW. 

placing them there would be their proximity to 
trees so sacred, already venerable for size, and 
indispensable in their religious rites. That these 
rites were performed, and altars erected, in groves, 
from the highest antiquity, we know from the 
Pentateuch. The devotions and sacrifices of 
Haul among the Moabites, and the idolatrous 
rites of the Cunaanites and other Gentile tribes, 
were performed in groves and high places. Tho 
druids chose for their places of worship the tops 
of wooded hills, where, as they allowed no covered 
temples, they cleared out a circular space, and 
erected their circles of stone.J Many of the 
first Christian churches were built, and inter¬ 
ned w r ith green boughs, on the sites of druidi- 
cal groves. When Augustine was sent by 
Gregory the Great to preach Christianity in 
Britain, he was particularly enjoined not to de¬ 
stroy the heathen temples, but only to remove the 
images, to wash the walls with holy w'uter, to 
erect altars, &c., and to convert them into Chris¬ 
tian churches. These were the designata loca 
gentilium, m whiefo our converted ancestors per 
formed their first Christian worship. Llan, so 
general a name for towns and villages in Wales, 
is a contraction of the British llu't/n, a grove: 
and, strictly, means an enclosure, rather than a 
church, the places so designated being probalJly’ 
the earliest inhabited spots, and also those where 
religious rites would be celebrated. Eglwys 
means a “Christian church,” (Ecclesia,) and 
probably those were so called which were first 

J Many of tho remote Welsh churches are on littlo 
eminences among the wooded lulls It has been suggested 
whether the woids kirk and church might not onginuto in 
f’ernt/, a “stone,” oi “circle of stones,” tho fust chinches 
having betn placed within these circulai stone enclosures. 
Tho word Caer, a “camp,” is also used m some paits of 
Walls, for the wall round a churchyard Some writers 
believe that round chinches are the most ancient in 
England A circle was the most sacred sjmbol, among the 
Eastern nations, of antiquity; and it would bo interesting to 
know whether the raised platform, within a circle of stones, 
which is sometimes found around old yews, as in Dailey 
and Llonfoist churchyards, ia not a remnant of this super¬ 
stition. . 
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erected al^ter the introduction of Christianity, and 
not on the site of a heathen temple. History and 
tradition give their concurrent testimony that the 
yew was held sacred by our remotest ancestors; 
and we cannot avoid concluding that many of 
the specimens which still survive, must have 
been planted long before the first promulgation 
of Christiauity. Nay, some yews, still standing, 
are probably above three thousand years old. 
Who, without emotion, can look upon one of 
these primeval giants, the oldest of living forms, 


which after braving the storms and accidents of 
so many centuries, after being the contemporary 
of successive dynasties and governments now 
swept away, and surviving various changes in the 
customs, nay even in the language and religion 
of the country, still enjoys a green old age, and 
promises to remain, for centuries to come, the 
living though unconscious witness of ojher un¬ 
foreseen events and changes, when we shall have 
joined our fathers beneath its shade?— Mag. 
Nat. Hitt. 


FICTION. 


SECOND 

In a paper in our second number we led our 
readers along with us, in the bonds of a happy 
and cordial friendship, through the radiant and 
flowery ages during which the beauty and har¬ 
mony of imaginative fiction was nurtured, fed, 
and cherished, by the united kindred of mankind, 
as a rich and a warm delight—as a tiling to be 
reflected on in the circle of household relation¬ 
ship, and by the fireside of mutual friendship— 
amid the wide-spread fields and plains of nature 
—as well upon the mountain-top as amid the 
sequestered and secret solitudes of hidden val¬ 
leys. And now, kind and gentle reader, after 
this wild aerial flight of thoughtful and dreamy 
fancy, (though all the while claiming companion¬ 
ship with a sincere but gentle philosophy,) will 
you permit us to settle down our wings in the 
early noon of an unclouded sunshine, whilst we 
reason, in gentle mood withal, upon the theme 
and subject of our contemplations, and set before 
you some of those speculations of mystic and 
quick fancy which, as we write, spring up like 
the increasing abundance and ambrosial odour 
of new-born spring flowers around us. 

Many and numerous have been the ingenious 
and beautiful speculations of thought, in which 
the lonely student and the reasoning philosopher 
have indulged, concerning the sources of that 
pleasurable delight into which the mind en¬ 
ters, after the perusal of those writings which 
involve in their narration a Berics of fictitious 
adventures, as well as concerning the reosou why 
this delight is more lively and more generally 
felt, than is the satisfaction which we receive from 
perusing the pages of truth and history. Beattie, 
in his “ Essay on Fable and Romance," has con¬ 
sidered it as an effect and result of the moral 
weakness and degeneracy of our nature, which, 
too grovelling to appreciate and understand the 
beautiful and majestic loveliness of truth, sur¬ 
renders itself up as a most willing slave and 
captive to the masked and meretricious allure¬ 
ments of fiction. Lord Bacon, in his “Essays,” 
tells us, that the soul, tired with the even and 
dull uniformity of fife, disgusted with the cold 


ARTICLE. 

j and icy tameness of real characters and events, 
so disproportionate to the nobility of its exalted 
nature, and to the lofty dignity of its final desti¬ 
nation, rejoices to escape, in its gladdening free¬ 
dom, into the rich and luxurious regions of funcy, 
where it can delight itself in ever-varying com¬ 
binations, anil gratify its high aspirations by the 
contemplation of personages rich in the united as¬ 
semblage of all possible perfections. The true and 
solid sources of that pleasure which we derive 
from the perusal of, and after-reflection on, the 

. pages of a fictitious narrative 01 a dramatic com¬ 
position, in the quiet secrecy of our study, may 
be said to arise from the union of our sympathies 
with the feelings of the persons brought betore 
us in the narrative or the drama, and from our 
curiosity being powerfully awakened and excited 
to know what may be the probable future fate 
and destiny of those same persons who have been 
by these means introduced to our notice. But 
our participation in the sympathies, feelings and 
passions thus delineated soon becomes wavering, 
unsteady, and eventually droops, unless we are 
kept constantly enlivened, in all our sensations 
and perceptions, by the continued development 
of a well-connected and skilfully-arranged series 
of critical situations, circumstances, and trials, 
which shall call forth, in their narration, all the 
more vivid and powerful sentiments of the mind, 
so that even thought shall become like an over¬ 
charged and sultry summer atmosphere, filled 
with the rich and radiant fusion of mental and 
spirit-like electricity. The softer, and gentler, 
and finer feelings, also, of our nature, must be 
brought into vivid action; our own individual 
interests in the world, and its inhabitants around 
us, under whatever aspect they may shine, must 
be aroused by the intervention and assistance of 
those fortuitous events which, as they happen to 
the character whose life, conversation, and adven¬ 
tures they narrate, so, if they be powerfully and 
vividly expressed, (without which most fictitious 
narrative will fail,) they will awaken in our 
own min<4 the recollection of a past similar 
event or circumstance which may have happened 
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to ourselves; or they will carry us along with 
them into the regions and recesses of an unknown 
future, wherein * may lie buried the very germs 
and seeds of a precisely similar adventure, or 
series of adventures, in which, as destiny or fate 
may devise or divine, we may perform'the part 
of Hamlet or Harlequin; for, as the hand and 
will of an unseen guide, guardian, and director 
may choose, we may be sublime either in our dis¬ 
may or despair, or become the simpleton and the 
buffoon amid the jeers and laughter of those who 
look upon the world around them with the same 
ASsop-eyes with which they look upon a grand 
and gorgeous pantomime. Unless our thoughts 
and sensibilities arc thus awakened and aroused 
from their dormant and leaden sleep—unless our 
complete and entire faculties are thug stirred u| 
and fired—unless wc are thus led into the inner 
prnetraha, and can have all the characters laid 
bare before us, and compare their feelings and 
passions with those which thrill and throb within 
our own bosoms, the awakening interest and 
sympathy of our hearts will be none, our co- 
equality and co-partnership with the ideal will 
become diluted and dissolved “ by mutual con¬ 
sent,*’ and we shall but reap the same wintry and 
barren share of mental harvest from reading such 
a sullen and spiritless narrative as we have thus 
negatively described, as we should gather from 
the simple solution of a riddle, or the childish 
disentanglement of a puzzle. 

We need scarcely in tins place remark, that the 
above traits and incidents, appealing as they do 
more powerfully than all others to the mind of the 
reader, ure more frequently sought for, and are 
al-o most frequently found, in that class of ficti¬ 
tious narratives of life and composition to which 
the term “ novel ” has most commonly and gene¬ 
rally been applied. It may he expected, there¬ 
fore, that we should offer a few general observa¬ 
tions on this most fruitful and fertile theme; and 
the present opportunity appears to us, indeed, to 
be the most fit and proper one that we could 
select for such a purpose. The following general 
remarks on novels and novelists we have selected, 
arranged, and condensed from a variety of sources: 
they will serve to give our readers a general and 
extended outline of the subject, which they can 
fill up by an extensive study and perusal of those 
topics and subjects to which we shall more 
minutely and particularly draw their attention as 
we proceed. We must, in the outset, reserve 
to ourselves the opinion and right of expressing 
our sentiments as to the engendering and diffu¬ 
sion of principles which such works as those to 
which we are now more particularly adverting 
are calculated to aid in and assist, whether they 
be of good report or evil report,—whether they 
affect an undivided individual welfare, or ramify 
and spread their peace or poison over large and 
extended masses of the public community. 

It is an universally acknowledged fact on all 


sides, that the novel is the only form and species 
of composition to whiqh the talent, genius, or 
invention of modern literature can lay any just 
or well-founded claim; and as it bears on its 
front the impress, aspect, and appearance of being 
clothed and invested in a form as nearly ap¬ 
proaching to the natural one as any that exists, 
it will not become a subject of much wonder 
that much discussion and speculation, both learned 
and vulgar, should have been hazarded upon the 
conjecture as to the cause of its remaining un¬ 
touched, to all intents and purposes affecting its 
vitality and stability, by those other authors and 
literary composers who have carried df&matic 
composition on the one hand, and historical dis¬ 
play and research on the other, to their highest 
and loftiest altitude of classical perfection. In¬ 
deed, it has been maintained and proved, by 
many clever and ingenious writers, that, in point 
of fact, the manners and customs which were 
prevalent in the olden times of a renowned and 
classical antiquity, did not present to the scholar 
or literary observer a field for this kind of struc¬ 
tural and dchneative composition at all equal to 
or fit to be compared with that which social life, 
as it exists and has existed in modern times, 
supplies. The division of & vast and barbarous 
population into the two great classes of freemen 
and sluves, abridged, as a matter of necessity, in 
a miserable manner, that wide extent and range 
which the social sympathies and friendships of 
modem times are permitted to enjoy; whilst the 
almost exclusively oriental division and separa¬ 
tion of the sexes from each other, in the higher 
as well as in the lower classes of life, implied 
and seemed to keep up, if possible, a still more 
unhappy defect of the interests of a liberal and 
humanising community, it were false and absurd 
to deny that the effect of the prevalence of such 
circumstances as these must have been sought 
for and found in tlyj exertion of an extensive and 
most unfavourable influence upon the entire 
creation, being, and aspect of society in the 
ancient ages , but we must be permitted to 
entertain some sceptical doubts upon the decided 
fact, that the influences which we have detuilefl 4 
could ever have been found to operate to the 
great and serious extent which the above remarks 
would assume. we will, therefore, give the reason 
for the faith that is in us. We have the poets, 
the historians, and the philosophers of antiquity 
before us, as developed in their lives and charac¬ 
ters which have come down to us; the fragmen¬ 
tary specimens of the arts and sciences of the 
same period of the world still, in the present day, 
remain as so many specimen-impressions of the 
genius and talent which distinguished alike the 
artificer and the pupil of science; whilst the in¬ 
fluence of that intellect which was rife in those 
days, is stamped in indelible traces on every 
European language, as well as on every system 
of jurisprudence that has ever yet been applied 
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or employed for the purpose of regulating the 
most simple and ordinary transactions of every¬ 
day social life amongst any class of the civilised 
or humanised community. It would be a very 
difficult matter, we suspect, to find any one who 
could resist a smile at hearing it maintained that 
a Fielding or Le Sage could have been at any 
loss for materials amidst a society so exquisitely 
refined and complicated as the recorded decisions 
which have been handed down to us of the old 
Roman lawyers would seem to imply. But for 
the support of this argument, we have no need 
to cull'in the aiding assistance of any extraor¬ 
dinary or special authority. Artificial institu¬ 
tions may be as ill arranged and de\ised as they 
are clumsily put together, yet their heterogeneous 
and chaotic formation will not deprive us of the 
very members who form part and parcel of their 
entire mass, and who tend, by their numerical 
strength, to support the crazy and disjointed 
structure they have raised over their heads : the 
men and women, parents and children, lovers and 
friends, servants, slaves, and masters—these are 
not taken from us, but remain in their mutually 
dependent £nd depending situation relatively to 
each one around them ; they still have, and still 
retain within their breasts, the conscious moral 
dignity of their nature, and the superiority and 
excellence of all virtuous principles; though, 
whilst they remain among the dwellers of the 
earth, nr d the tillers of the ground, they must 
remain the subjects of the temptation of the 
things of sense, and the tyranny and despotism 
of passion. We may look back to the ages of 
the creation and the deluge, and we may con¬ 
sider the events and circumstances that have 
shook the nations of the earth like a whirlwind, 
from that genesis of all things, even until the pre¬ 
sent days of the world’s ancestry, and we shall 
find that, in every age, and under every moral 
and social aspect affecting tht people of a civil¬ 
ised community, the great and leading elements 
of social interest and support must have been, 
and we might add, always have been, one and 
the same. Laws might have been made, and 
orders and regulations might have been issued, 
for the order of processions, or the march to a 
saturnalian festivity, and these might have been 
strictly recognised and abided by; but we should 
be inclined to venture some Very strong doubts 
as to whether the same obedient and decorous 
propriety would have been observed had these 
edicts extended also to the full assurance of 
domestic comfort and conjugal happiness to the 
husband of a Xantippe, or to the total prevention 
of an Arria from dying with her Paetus. To 
speak the truth, it does appear to us to be an 
assertion which is strangely out of place, and 
falls very far short of the mark which it would 
hit, to look upon slavery, as it existed in the days 
of Greeoe and Rome, as blotting out nearly three 
parts of the population from the map of manners 


and customs; especially, too, when we reflect 
that it was to that very dark and degraded con¬ 
dition of human life that we are r indebted for a 
Dromio, and for a Terence who drew him. And 
highly, wc are willing to own, as woman is in¬ 
debted to the religion of the Bible, and the gal¬ 
lantry and renown of Gothic chivalry, we may 
look in vain to find any charm of the female 
character entirely destitute of a homage at once 
respectful and lofty, amongst the people of those 
nations who could value, and therefore appreciate 
the amatory delicacy evident in the Anthologies, 
the filial piety and regard of an Antigone, the 
conjugal devotion and attachment of an Alcestis, 
or the majestic despair and lofty sorrow of an 
Andromache. We may possibly concede it as 
a matter of regret, that, amongst the literature 
of the ancient times which have been handed 
down to us, we should have had no production 
of that fictitious nature generally denominated a 
“ novel.” But it would assuredly argue a strange 
and vain-glorious want of sense, were we unhesi¬ 
tatingly to decide that the materials going to the 
formation of any class or species of imaginative 
composition could not have been found in rich¬ 
ness and abundance amongst those civilised com¬ 
munities ot Greece and Rome who, from the 
knowledge we possess of- them, from the perusal 
of their works of classical philosophy, must have 
been undoubtedly familiar with the highest and 
noblest displays of human intellect, science, and 
learning, in every form and grade possible, as 
well as with the exhibition of human character 
under every variety of light and shade which 
could possibly result from the j .rring and con¬ 
flicting influences of principle and passion upon 
every shade and variety of human temperament 
and constitution. 

These points and arguments we might amply 
commence illustrating, by referring to the high 
standard of the master of Grecian verse, and 
inquire whether any one who has read Horace, 
can doubt for one moment that he might have 
written a novel ? We must equally suppose that 
Quintus Iloratius Flaccus had uncles, and aunts, 
and cousins, amongst those very slaves from the 
midst of whose dregs and degradation his family 
had so recently emerged. He rose by his own 
talents from this low state of life to the very 
highest rank of society. He had seen the lives 
of mankind and womankind in every class, order, 
degree, and rank in the community—in the hovel 
and the cottage—in the hall and the palace, as 
well as in every medium and intervening kind of 
human habitation. He had enjoyed the reckless 
laugh and the bizarre humour of inns; and 
whether he entered fully and deeply into them 
or not, he had been an eye-witness of all the 
incidents of a campaign whose annals were most 
probably of a nature as various and interesting 
as those belonging either to Culloden, the Penin¬ 
sula, or Waterloo. He was the companion of 
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statesmen whose lives, characters, and manners, 
may have involved as much of the light and 
shade belonging to them as did those of Olivarez, 
Pizarro, Buckingham, or Chatham. Nor can we 
dissent from the supposition that the affections 
of the Ovids and the Julias had nothing in them 
affording either entertainment or interest; or, as 
has been observed, that the author of “ Peregrine 
Pickle " could have supped with Novidicnus, and 
found no use for his tables. The social order 
and being of the inhabitants of Greece and Rome 
are pregnant with facts and circumstances which, 
fragmentary as they may be, are yet sufficient to 
warrant the assumption, that had such a being 
as a novelist sprung out of the philosophic and 
classic characters of those days, the materials 
which his genius could have raised up^were scat¬ 
tered in the greatest profusion around him; and 
the journey to Brundusium would of itself afford 
proof enough that the expedition of a Roman 
Humphrey Clinker might have been. We should 
be inclined to question much whether the Sabine 
farmhouse might not have been described as 
minutely as Pliny’s villa, and yet as lightly and 
elegantly as the pavilions of Lizias; or whether 
the complete and satisfactory, though untcchm- 
cal, description of such a scene of refreshing 
retirement would not have given a great relish 
of luxurious delight to the reader who, after 
perusing two controversial volumes on the topo¬ 
graphy of the Via Sacra , had been compelled to 
feel as though lie had, in good earnest, 

“ Heard the imperial city’s din 
Beat on his satiate ear " 

But that peculiar province of fiction which 
this class of works may be said to identify itself 
with and occupy more particularly, demand, in 


fiA8 

the exercise of that power which they are sup¬ 
posed to exercise over the mind, an excitement 
and interest which shall appeal to the darker 
and deeper shades of human character, as well as 
to those of u more common and every-day nature. 
And in pursuance of this argument, as applied 
to what we have noted above on this subject, it 
may be stated, that if we look for such dark and 
enchanting excitements in the classic ages, we 
shall readily discover that the Jews and Chal¬ 
deans, who inhabited, for a long period of the 
Roman power, the suburbs and outskirts of the 
imperial city, might have been made quite as 
imposing, if not more so, than any gipsies, real 
or romantic, with which our perusals or peregrina¬ 
tions have made us a« quainted; or, to come down 
to a period more nearly approaching to the pre¬ 
sent day, we can as easily conjecture that the 
Canidia of the Roman city would have presented 
as picturesque a full-length as the Meg Mernlies 
of the Scottish Highlands. As regards that pecu¬ 
liarly-interesting class of outlaws,—to wit, rob¬ 
bers and murderers in their caves,—both Le Sage 
and Smollett have taken the outline-sketches of 
some of their best pieces of that sort from Lucian; 
and we may state, indeed, that both thlS last writer 
and the author—whoever he was—who wrote 
under the name of Petronius, have, in many parts 
of their writings, approached so closely to the 
strain and tone of some of our most popular 
novelists, that we wonder at, scarcely less than 
wc regret, the circumstance jf their having mis¬ 
taken the wide and full career of a path which 
was so near to them, and which, if they had once 
hit upon it, they would have found to be most 
admirably adapted for the display of their pecu¬ 
liar talents. Ephon. 


THE EFFECTS OF HEAT. 


In our former papers we confined ourselves to 
a consideration of the various modes by which 
heat is communicated: we now propose to treat 
of the principal effects produced by such com¬ 
munication , and these we shall find both interest¬ 
ing and important. 

Heat regulates, to a very great extent, the 
dimensions and form of bodies. An inercase of 
heat m a substance is almost uniformly attended 
with an increase of its size, whilst a diminution of 
heat is usually accompanied by a corresponding 
decrease of size. It appears to excite a repulsion 
between the particles of which the substance is 
composed, and thus to counteract the forces that 
hold them together. hence heat, and the principle 
causing attraction, have properly been represented 
as two great antagonist powers in nature ; the 
one tending to keep the particles of bodies at a 
distance from each other, the other to bring them 
into close contact. We shall speak of this effect 
of heat, under the term Expansion* Again; as 


to the influence which heat exerts on the form of 
bodies, we find that through its agency solids are 
converted into liquids, and liquids into vapours, 
and that these three different states are entirely 
dependent upon its presence; but to this we 
shall revert hereafter utidei the heads of Lique¬ 
faction and Vaporization. 

Expansion.-— It may be laid down as a rule, to 
which only apparent exceptions exist, “ that all 
bodies are expanded by heat, and that the expan¬ 
sion of the same body increases with the quantity 
of heat which enters it;” but although this is the 
case, all bodies are not equally expanded by 
heat. This is owing to the varying force of the 
cohesive attraction to be overcome : for where that 
force is the greatest, as in solids, expansion is 
least; whilst liquids or gases, which possess much 
less cohesive power, are capable of being ex¬ 
panded to a much greater extent. 

Many experiments have been undertaken to 
ascertain tt}e rate of expansion which different* 
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solids undergo from equal additions of heat, as a 
correct knowledge on this point is capable of 
considerable practical applications in the arts, 
especially in the formation of pendulums and 
balance-wheels. For the results of these experi¬ 
ment* we must refer our readers to the tables 
given in systematic treatises on heat. It is found, 
however, that different solids do not expand to 
the same degree, and that the expansion of the 
same solid increases as'the temperature increases. 
A body, when heated and allowed to cool, usually 
recovers its exact original dimensions. 

Numerous illustrations might be selected from 
facts commonly observed by every one, but the 
following will suffice. We all know how liable 
glass vessels are to craclc from the sudden appli¬ 
cation of heat to them,,and that the thicker they 
are, the greater the liability. This is owing to 
the unequal expansion which takes place, for 
glass being a bad conductor of caloric, one sur¬ 
face becomes heated and expanded before the 
temperature and dimensions of the other can be 
increased, and whilst in this state the particles 
break asunder. This is also the reason why 
glass mirrors are so frequently broken from a 
candle being placed too near them. 

Wheelwrights take advantage of this property 
of solids, in expanding when heated, and subse¬ 
quently contracting as they cool, in the construc¬ 
tion of carriage-wheels. The iron rim or tire which 
they place on the circumference of a wheel is 
always made too small: they therefore heat it, and, 
whilst expanded, are enabled to fit it on. As it 
cools, it contracts, and binds the other parts of the 
wheel firmly together. 

The expansion of liquids by heat ^exemplified 
in the ordinary occurrence of the fluid in a vessel 
running over if placed on a fire when quite full; and 
it illustrates also the fact, that liquids expand more 
than solids; for it is evident, that if the capacity 
of the containing vessel were increased to the 
same extent as the bulk of tfie fluid, no overflow 
could occur. The dilatation of liquids, also, simi¬ 
larly to that of solids, increases as the tempera¬ 
ture increases; that is, a certain quantity of water, 
fct 200 degrees of the thermometer, would expand 
more than the same quantity at 50 degrees by 
an equal addition of heat. 

Different liquids do not dilate to the same 
extent from an equal increase of temperature. 
Those are most expansible which require the 
lowest temperature to boil them. 


Liquids also contract as they cool, in a manner 
analogous to that of solids. To this, however, 
there are several remarkable exceptions. Water 
is one of these. It is found to contract very 
gradually, as it cools, until it reaches a certain 
point in the thermometric scale (about 40® Fah¬ 
renheit), when it commences expanding, and con¬ 
tinues to do so until the temperature is reduced 
to 32°, when it freezes. This expansion has been 
ascribed by some to the contraction of the con¬ 
taining vessel; but although this has certainly 
some share in producing the effect, Dt, Hope has 
satisfactorily proved that water really experiences 
an increase of bulk as it cools below 40°. This 
iH a most beautiful provision of a beneficent 
Creator; for it is owing to this that our lakes, and 
other pieces of water, are prevented from be¬ 
coming, ddring a severe winter, a mass of ice, 
which the heat of a returning summer would 
never be sufficient to melt: for were water to 
observe the ordinary law of contraction? the fluid 
at the surface of a lake, becoming heavier as it 
froze, would fall to the bottom, and this process 
would continue until the whole became solid; 
whereas, by this bountiful deviation from the law, 
ice is in fact lighter than water, accumulates on 
its surface, and thereby greatly protects the re¬ 
mainder from congelation. 

The force with which water expands as it 
freezes is very great. Water-pipes are frequently 
burst by it. Narrow-necked water-bottles, in our 
bed-rooms, are often broken during a severe 
frosty night, if completely filled. And in an 
experiment performed at Quebec, a bomb-shell 
was actually burst by the force exerted by this 
liquid expanding as it congealed. 

The expansion of auriform bodies by beat, may 
be illustrated by inverting a wine-glass on a 
plate containing a little water, so as to surround 
the margin of the glass, and at the same time 
confine the air: if a little warm water is noif 
poured on the plate also, the air in the glass will 
expand, and a portion of it escape. The dilata¬ 
tion of guses is much greater than that of solids 
or liquids, owing to their particles being unre¬ 
strained by cohesive attraction, and therefore 
presenting no obstacle to the repulsive power of 
heat. All gases undergo equal expansions for 
the same additions of heat. The influence of 
heat on the atmosphere is one of the principal 
agents in producing the phenomena of winds. 

W. R. W. 


THE PLAGUES OF EGYPT. 


Thjc manner in which the divine Head of the 
Jewish church appealed to the common sense of 
the Israelites against the idolatry of Egypt, is 
wonderfully exemplified in the history of the 
plagues oi Egypt. The miracles of Moses had 
now attested their attention, and their hopes of 


an early deliverance from their bondage must 
have been proportionably excited. Yet many of 
the Israelites were still followers of the surround¬ 
ing idolatry; and the mercy of Providence dis¬ 
played itself in proving tut, them the utter worth¬ 
lessness of all the idols and false gods, on whom 
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the proud, the learned, and the scientific Egyp¬ 
tians bo vainly depended. 

The first plague demonstrated the fiUgfttylority 
of Jehovah over their imaginary river-goth; ,the 
Nile was turned into blood, the object of 
abhorrence to the Egyptians. The second effort 
of power on the part of Moses filled the river 
with frogs, and its streams by this means became 
a second time polluted, to the utter confusion 
both of their Gods and priests. The land also 
was equally defiled, and they had no way to 
cleanse themselves, for every stream and every 
lake was in a state of pollution. The frog was 
held sacred by the Egyptians, and was regarded 
os an emblem of preservation in floods and inun¬ 
dations. The plague of lice reproved the absurd 
superstition which demanded exernal purity alone. 
The Egyptians considered it a great prpfpqajion 
of the temple, if they entered it with any^qj- 
maloul® upon them of this sort. The people 
in general wore a linen garment over another of 
linen; but they laid aside the former when 
approached their deities, for fear it should hu.- 
hour vermin; and although their rites were most 
filthy and contemptible, they were parried on with 
a most scrupulous show of purity and cleanliness. 
The fourth plague must have convinced the 
Egyptians, who were worshippers of Zebub, the 
gadfly, .that their own gods were converted into 
instruments of torment in the hands of a superior 
Power. 'Hie fifth plague destroyed the living 
objects of their stupid worship. The sacred bull, 
tin? ram, the heifer, and the he-goat, fell dead 
befoie their worshippers, as if in ridicule of their 
vain incense. This judgment must have likewise 


had a great effect on the Israelites, and must 
have tended to wean their Motions from those 
gods of the country, to whifcfo^they had before 
attached themselves. The su£b Jftigue was .the 
boil, produced by the ashoa ^■ffl^fumaces in 
which they had offered human Mdriffctee, 'ptababfor 
some of the Israelites themSeW«t - ^Scy were 
accustomed to scatter t^e asheB, to obtain a 
blessing from their gods: this very rite becamfe 
the means of their present torment The seventh 
plague demonstrated that neither Iris, who pre¬ 
sided over water, nor Osiris, the lord of fire, were 
able to protect the fields and the climate of 
Egypt from the thunder, the rain, and the fire of 
Jehovah. These phenomena of nature seldom 
disturbed at any period of the year the climate 
of Egypt. They now feH at a time when the air 
was generally, mftst calm and serene. In the 
eighth plague of focustg, the Egyptians undoubt¬ 
edly offered up their prayers to Isis and Serapis, 
who were the conservators of all plenty. They 
would likewise naturally Invoke those deities who 
were supposed to have power over those de¬ 
structive creatures. But their very deities could 
not stand before Moses. The winds they vene¬ 
rated were made the instruments of tfieir destruc¬ 
tion ; and the sea, which they regarded as their 
defence against the locusts, could not protect 
them. An east wind prevailed all that day and 
all that night: this wind must have brought the 
locusts from Arabia, and borne them, contrary to 
their nature, over the Red Sea, which proved no 
barrier to their progress .—The Jicv. Prebendary 
Totonsend. 


FACTS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


Serpents. —In the savannahs of Izacu^x), in Guiana, 
1 saw the most wonderful, the most terrible spectacle 
that can be seen; and although it be not uncommon 
to the inhabitants, no traveller has ever mentioned it. 
We were ten men on horseback, two of whom took the 
lead, in 01 der to sound the passages, whilst 1 preferred 
to skirt the great forests. One of the blacks who 
formed the vanguard, returned full gallop, and called 
to me, ** Here, sir, come and see serpents in a pile." 
He pointed out to me something elevated in the middle 
of the savannah or swamp, which appeared like a 
bundle of arms. One of my company then said, " This 
is certainly one of the assemblages of serpents, which 
heap themselves on each other after a violent tempest: 
I have heard of these, but have never seen any: let us 
proceed cautiously, and not go too near." When we 
were within twenty paces of it, the terror of our horses 
prevented our nearer approach, to which, however, 
none of us were inclined. 

On a sudden, the pyramid xaaHS became agitated! 
horrible hissings issued from it, thousands of serpents 
rolled spirally on each other, shot forth out of the 
circle their hideous heads, presenting their envenomed 
darts and fiery eyes to us. I own I was one of the 
first to draw back; but when I saw this formidable 
phalanx remained at its post, and appeared to be more 
disposed to defend itself than to attack us, I rode round 
it, in order to view its order of battle, which faced the 


enemy on every side. I then sought what could be 
the design of this numerous assemblage; and I con¬ 
cluded that this species of serpents dreaded some col- 
lossean enemy, which might be the great serpent, or 
the cayman, and that they reunite themselves, after 
having seen this enemy, in order to attack or’resist 
him in a mass.— Humboldt. 

Prints or Human Feet in Rocks. —In School- 
crafs’s Travels iu the Central Portions of the Missis¬ 
sippi Valley, wa find the following interesting de¬ 
scriptions of two apparent prints or impressions of the 
human foot in a tabular mass of limestone at Nfw 
Harmony, Indiana. The stone had been previously 
conveyed from the banks of the Mississippi, at St. 
Louis, and carefully preserved in an open ares. 

Being aware of the conclusions which must result 
to geology from a fact of this nature, and that all former 
notices of the organic impressions of our species in 
well consolidated strata have been deemed apocfyphal, 
we were induced to examine the subject with particular 
attention. 

The impressions are, to all appearance, like those of 
s man standing in an erect posture, with the left foot a 
little advanced, and the heels drawn in. The distance 
between the heels, by actual measurement, is six and a 
"quarter inches, and between the extremities of the toes, 
thirteen and a half. Bat by a close inspection it will 
be perceived Jliat these sure not the impressions of feet 
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accustomed to the European shoe; the toes being 
much spread and the foot flattened, in the manner that 
is observed in persons unaccustomed to the close 
shoe. The probability, therefore, of their having been 
imparted by some individual of a race of hen who 
were strangers to the art of tanning skins, and at* 
period much anterior to that which atoy tradition* of 
the present race of Indians reaches, derives additional 
weight from this peculiar shape of the feet. 

In other respects the impressions are strikingly na- % 
tural, exhibiting the muscular marks of the foot with 
great precision and faithfulness to nature. This cir¬ 
cumstance weakens very much the supposition that 
they may posBibly be specimens of antique sculpture, 
executed by any former race of men inhabiting this 
continent. Neither history nor tradition has pre¬ 
served the slightest traces of such a people. For it 
must be recollected that aa yet we have no evidence 
that the people who erected our stupendous western 
tumuli, possessed any knowledge of masonry, far less 
of sculpture, (the carvings of pipe bowls out of stra- 
tite, indurated clay, and other soft materials, executed 
by Indians of the present dey, do not, perhaps, merit 
the name of sculpture,) but even if there is, we believe 
there is no evidence that this simple art was practised 
before we made them acquainted with the use ot iron ; 
or that they had even invented *a chisel, a knife, or 
an axe, other than those of porphyry, hornBtone, or 
obsidian. 

The average length of the human foot in the male 
auhject may perhaps be assumed at teu inches. The 
length of each foot, in our subject, is ten and a quarter 
inches; the breadth, taken across the toes, at light 
angles to the former line, four inches ; but the greatest 
spread of the toes is four and a half inches, which 
diminishes to two and a half at the heel. Directly 
before the prints, and approaching within a few inches 
of the left foot, is a well impressed and deep mark, 
having some resemblance to a scroll, whose greatest 
length is two feet seven inches, and gieatcst breadth 
twelve and a half inches. 

The rork containing these interesting impressions 
is a compact limestone, of a greyish blue colour. It 
was originully quarried on the left bank of the Missis- 
aippi, at St. Louis, and is a part of the extensive range 
of calcareous rocks upon which that town is built. 
Foundations of private dwellings at St. Louis, and the 
military works erected by the French and Spaniards 
from this material sixty years ago, are still as solid and 
unbroken as when first laid. * 

Ants.—A gentleman of unimpeached veracity re¬ 
marked to us, says a writer in the “ Scientific Tracts,” 
the other day, that while in the island of St. Croix, he 
instituted several experiments with reference to ascer- i 
taming the truth ot what he had been often told, of 
the ingenuity and apparent reasonings of the ant of 
that beautiful island. Having slain a centipede, which 
had been sent him by a friend, he laid it on the win¬ 
dow-stool within his department, where, though not a 
■ingle individual of that mischievous race of vermin 
had been seen, to his great gratification, in the course 
of a few hours, one sohlaryant suddenly made hisappear- 
ance through a crevice in the casing, attracted probably 
by the odour of the dead body. Shortly after, having 
surveyed the premises, it disappeared, but Bpeedily 
returned with a host of companions, to whom the dis¬ 
covery of the prize bad unquestionably been commu¬ 
nicated. A more careful suney of the magnitude of 
the object was evidently instituted. The whole com¬ 
pany then disappeared simultaneously through the 
crack; but au army was put in requisition, for the 
third appearance was a multitude. Having mounted 
the canase, examined minutely ita exact position, ancT 
utuflod themselves that it was actually bereft of life, 


and that no danger would be incurred from their pre¬ 
meditated operations, a sew end unlooked for series of 
labour# were commenced, bearing such a striking 
analogy to human reuson, as manifested in what is 
commonly called contrivance, that if there is do intel¬ 
ligence in it, why, the metaphysicians have in reserva¬ 
tion an unexplored field of obaervatiou. Well, not 
being able to move the mass entire, they divided them¬ 
selves into platoons, and cut the body into portions of 
aljout half an inch in length; which was effectually and 
skilfully done, between a late hour in the afternoon, 
and the following night, and each piece transferred to 
their citadel, through some contiguous aperture of 
sufficient diameter to allow the loads to pass. When 
the observer arose at daylight, every pait had been 
carried away but the head, which was really moving off 
toward the hole, surrounded by an immense concourse 
of admiring spectators, probably on the gut vive, 
happy in the delightful anticipation of futuie feasts 
and revelling*. On further scrutiny, he found that 
■the decapitated head was mounted on the bucks of 
about a dozen hearers, who, like a Roman phalanx 
with a testudo upon their Bboulders, were marching off 
in an orderly manner, toward the same orifice through 
which all the rest had disappeared. 

Growth of Fish. —The rapid growth of some 
fish is very extraordinary. I suw three pike taken 
out of a pond in Staflmdshire, belonging to the pre¬ 
sent Sir Jervoise Clark Jervoise, twool which weighed 
thirty-six' pounds each, and the other thirty-five 
pounds. The pond was fished eveiy seven years, Hnd 
supposing that store pike of bix or seven pounds 
weight were left in it, the giowth of the pike in ques¬ 
tion must have been at the rate of at least four pounds 
a year. Salmon, however, grow much fasler. it is 
now ascertained that grilse, or young salmon, of from 
two and a half to three pounds weight, have hecu sent 
to the London markets in the month of May, the span n 
from which they come having only been deposit! d in 
the preceding October or Novembrr, and the ova taking 
thiee months of the time to quicken. It has also 
been asceiturned by experiment that a grilse which 
weighed six pounds in February, after spawning has, 
on its return from the sea in September, weighed 
thirteen pounds, and a salmon fry of April will in 
June weigh four pounds, and m August six pounds.— 
Gleanings of Natural History. 

Foj.su. Rkmainr of tuk Elephant. —In a 
pamphlet published at Sydney, New South Wales, by 
the ltev. J. D. Lang, detailing the steps which had 
been taken for the establishment of an Academical 
Institution or College, in that colony, we find the fol¬ 
lowing curious statement —“ A collection of fossil 
bones which had been discovered in a lime-stone cave 
at Wellington Valley, by George Rankin, Esq. of 
Bathurst, and to the discovery of which the writer had 
the honour of calling the attention of the colonial 
public, in an nnonymous letter published in the 
“ Sydney Gazette,” about eighteen months ago, was 
entrusted to the writer by Mr. Rankin, for Professor 
Jameson, of the University of Edinburgh. One of 
the bones had evidently belonged to some large animal, 
and Professor Jameson and an eminent naturalist of 
the College of Surgeons in Loudon, to whom it had 
afterwards been forwarded, coincided in regarding it 
as a bone of the hippopotamus. Not satisfied, how¬ 
ever, with their own opinion concerning it, it was 
Bnbsequently sent to M. Le Baron Cuvier of Pans; 
and that distinguished naturalist (Professor Jameson 
informed the writer just before leaving Scotland) had 
ascertained that it was the thigh-bone of a young 
elephant; thereby establishing the interesting and * 
important fact, that the wilds of Australia were once 
traversed by that enormouB quadruped.” 
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THE DAY OF THE MEN, IN THE SCOTTISH CHURCH. 


The day of the men —la ndn daoma, as it is 
caned in the Gaelic 1anguage-r-is not an observ¬ 
ance which is enjoined by the formulary of the 
Scottish Kirk; neither, is it common to Scotland, 
or, indeed, known at all in the more populous or 
wealthy parts of the country; it is,' in a great 
measure, confined to the counties of Inverness, 
and Ross, and Cromarty, which is spotted like a 
piece of patchwork over the latter. Easter Ross, 
which is in great part both fertile and populohs, 
may be considered as its head-quarters, and ft 
has probably spread thence into all the districts 
which it has penetrated. 

The people of Easter Ross have long been- 
remarkable for strong attachment to^the Presby¬ 
terian doctrines, sturdy disputants upon doctrinal 
points, and equally given to the polemics and 
the practical exercises of their religion. One 
cause is usually assigned for this, namely, the 
number of Monroes, and other clansmen from 
that purt of the country, who joined the armies 
of Gustavus of Sweden, the lion of the north, 
when lie was battling in Germany, as the cham¬ 
pion of the Reformation. A good many of these 
found their way back to their native countrjr, 
and are understood to have imported a spirit of 
zeal on religious subjects, which has not abated 
even at the present day. That such is the fact 
is probable; but be it as it may, the district to 
which we have alluded is the one in which the 
day of the men is considered as a very important 
and highly essential part of the sacred observ¬ 
ances of the year. 

Every one who knows any thing about the 
practice of the Kirk of Scotland, must be aware 
that the sacrament of the Supper is dispensed 
only once a year in country parishes, and rarely 
more than tw-icc in towns. The time for dis¬ 
pensing it has reference to nothing commemo¬ 
rated in the calendar, but is chosen when the 
weather is most likely to be good, and the labours 
of the people are not pressing. In towns these 
arc less attended to, but in the country the cole- 1 
bration never takes place in seedtime or in har¬ 
vest, but generally during that portion of the 
summer when nature is bringing forward the 
fruits of the earth with the least assistance of 
human labour. At this particular season the 
weatlrer is generally settled, the nights are short, 
arid, in the northern parts, there is pretty bright 
twilight all night long. These circumstances 
enable parties who are so inclined, to travel 
twenty or thirty miles, or even more, in order to 
be present at the sacrament. Thus there are 
very often gatherings of the people far more 
numerous than one would suppose, in a country 
so thinly peopled in proportion to its extent. In 
the south, a the gatherings are not generally so 
numerous, but they are considerable in some 
places. 

[No. 17. Aphil 26, 18S7.—2d.] Voi.. i. 


The regulations of the Kirk .enjoin public 
worship for four days : First, upon the Thursday, 
which is considered to be a day of fasting and 
humiliatioi^aordered to be kepi ax a Sabbath, and 
having the same extent and form of service in 
the church; secondly, the Saturday, whldh U 
considered as a day of preparation, but not kept 
as a Sabbath. The service is not begun till after 
the noon of this day, and the people are not 
eiyoined to abstain from their ordinary labours 
any longer than the service lasts. ‘Thirdly: the 
Sunday, which is the day of communicating, and 
by far the most solemn day of the whole j and, 
fourthly, the Monday, which is a day of thanks¬ 
giving, wdth morning service only, after which 
the people arc supposed to return to their ordi¬ 
nary employ monts, or to meet with their friends, 
and commune respecting what they have heard. 
It will be seen that, in this arrangement, Friday 
is a blank day, upon which there is no public 
worship, though, in some parishes, the young, 
and especially those who are to communicate 
for the first time, assemble in the church, and 
arc examined as to their religious knowledge, 
ffn3* admonished with respect to their general, 
and especially their religious, conduct. This, 
however, is not very common; and as the Friday 
is one day only, and regular employment cannot 
be very profitably resumed upon it, some spend 
it in idleness, and some in dissipation. 

Friday is “ the day of the men ” in all parts of 
the country where such a day is kept, and it is 
a day of very peculiar and often very interesting 
character. It is usually the longest single sede¬ 
runt on the whole occasion; and there is often 
a vast deal of knowledge of the Scriptures and 
acumen displayed at it. The men consist not 
only of the seniors of the parish, but of many 
who come from a distance to take a part in the 
business of the day. These consist of catechists, 
or men who are appointed to look after the reli¬ 
gious knowledge of districts where the parish is 
too extensive for being perambulated by the ny- 
nister, or when the state of the season renders 
such perambulation unnecessary; and along 
with them there ore many others who are eminent 
for their religious knowledge, and not willing 
that it should be hidden. 

It sometimes happens that these men are unable 
to read, or even to speak the English language; 
but they all have a great deal of theological 
knowledge, and their acuteness siiows thjit they 
are not men of mere Tote, but that they have 
thought deeply upon all the subjects upon which 
they speak. The greater number of them, too, 
speak very fluently, more especially those who 
speak in Gaelic j and they almost all have what is 
called a “ gift of prayer j” that is, they can pray 
a long time extempore, without pause or hesita¬ 
tion. The Gaelic is well adapted for this purpose, 
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because its whole structure is poetical, and many 
of its figures are lofty and impressive. It also 
harmonizes well with the phraseology of the 
Bible, with which it is copiously mixed. *It may 
be that some of these men attend such meetings, 
partly through desire of showing off their 
knowledge, for it is difficult to find any human 
exhibition without some of the leaven of human 
vanity in it: but there is an earnestness and 
sincerity of mariner abopt a vast majority of 
them which no hypocrite could possibly as¬ 
sume. Our present business, however, is de¬ 
scription, and not criticism, though we feel quite 
sure that the men would have little to fear from 
the latter. 

They meet in the church at rather an early 
houf on the Friday, and many are in waiting be¬ 
fore tire doors are open; and when this takes 
place, the church is soqn filled by a miscella¬ 
neous assemblage of speakers and hearers. The 
parish minister himself presides, but he occupies 
the precentor’s desk and not the pulpit; and 
those ministers who arc to assist him on the 
other days, usually mingle with the congregation, 
apart from each other, as is aho the case with 
the principal speakers among the men. A ppalm 
and prayer always begin the day, and with the 
latter the official duty of the minister closes, and 
the men take up their subjects, state their opi¬ 
nions, their doubts, and their perplexities; and 
always, now and then, iuterpose a prayer. The 
subjects are for the most part doctrinal, often 
involving the most nice and intricate points; but 
it is astonishing with what acumen the more 
experienced manage these. There are very 
many professional ministers, where religious dis¬ 
cussions are not common, and who consequently 
get every thing their own way without contra¬ 
diction, who would find the men most formidable 
antagonists. This, indeed, sometimes happens to 
the minister of a parish, especially if he is a 
young one, and lias been appointed contrary to 
the wishes of his people. This occasionally hap¬ 
pens, and when it does, the men, who generally 
have a very strong feeling for each other, muster 
from all quarters, ready prepared on all the 
difficult points, and work him without mercy. 
They are enabled to do tins in consequence of 
the position which he occupies on the occasion. 
We have mentioned that he presides, and that after 
he has read the psalm, and offered up the prayer 
in the morning, his formal duty is at an end, un¬ 
til a prayer and psalm again close the day. But 


although, during the intermediate part, the em¬ 
ployment of the men is out of his direction, he 
is by no means out of the power of the men. 
Whenever a difficulty arises which they cannot 
solve, or do not choose to solve, an appeal lies to 
the parish minister, who is understood to be 
both able and willing to help them out of every 
difficulty: if he is disliked, as we have stated, 
they weigh him in the balance to the nicest 
scruple; and he must be an acute man indeed, 
if he is not found wanting in some particulars. 
If he is a favourite they let .him alone, and dis¬ 
cuss their knotty points with each other; 
though, in these cases, he often strikes in of his 
own accord, and gently brings them back when 
they are getting beyond their depth. 

To make, a figure on the day of the men is a 
matter of considerable emulation; and therefore 
there are always a certain number of novices, 
catechumens, who make their appearance on 
every such occasion. These, generally speaking, 
have been under the training of some catechist, 
and have been tutored on the subjects of their 
first displays. They usually begin in a louder 
tone than the men of experience, but they fall 
off by degrees, and many of them break down 
so completely as to be incapable of rallying 
again: these are cases in which the parish minis¬ 
ter is understood to interfere, and give encourage¬ 
ment and assistance; and if this fail, some one 
stands up to pray, and after prayer a new sub¬ 
ject is taken up by a new speaker. 

This may seem a singular mode of procedure 
to those who are not accustomed to it, or the 
character of the people among whom it obtains ; 
but, notwithstanding this, it is a scene of much 
instruction, and appears to have no small in¬ 
fluence in preserving the zeal for religion, and 
the consequent uprightness of couduct, for which 
those shrewd, but sober and simple-minded 
people arc so very remarkable. Scattered widely 
apart from each, cut off from intercourse for a 
considerable portion of the year, strangers to 
what the inhabitants of more wealthy places call 
the comforts of life, and without any amuse¬ 
ments within their reach, religion is to them all 
in all. It is blended with their every day occu¬ 
pations i it is their resource in thp hours of re¬ 
laxation ; it is their consolation under privation 
and pain; and it is their hope and stay on the 
bed of death : and, we may add, that the “ day 
of the men ” tends much to keep it alive. 


LIQUEFACTION AND VAPORIZATION OF HEAT. 

It was remarked in the last paper, in allu- may be again condensed into liquids, and these 
sion to the influence that heat exerts on the form also into solids; and so universally does this 
of bodies, that by its agency solids may be con- apply, that the common opinion entertained with 
verted heto liquids, and liquids into vapours; not regard to the three different conditions under 
only so, but, by the abstraction of heat, vapours which matter exists on the globe, is, that each of 
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them is owing to the relative preponderance of 
the powers of attraction and repulsion; the latter 
being manifestly owing to the agency of heaf 
Thus it is supposed that in solids the attractiv. 
power is greatest, in liquids the two forces are 
nearly equal, whilst in aeriform bodies repulsio 
is considered to predominate. 

The temperature at which solids liquefy is 
called their melting point, or point of fusion 
that at which liquids solidify, their freezing point 
or point of congelation. These points vary ir 
different substances, but are uniform for the same 
substance under similar circumstances. Ti._ 
freezing point of water is at 32° of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, which, of course, corresponds also 
to the melting point of ice. 

One of the most important disdbveries con¬ 
nected with the liquefaction of bodies, and which 
v\as made by I)r. Black, is, that during the pro¬ 
cess a large quantity of heat is absorbed by the 
body as it dissolves, and becomes concealed in 
it, that is, becomes insensible to the thermome¬ 
ter, and the same obtains, also, during the con¬ 
version of liquids into vapours. Hence Dr. Black 
called it concealed, or latent heat. The quan¬ 
tity of heat which is thus rendered latent, as a 
body becomes fluid, varies in different substances. 
Thus ice, as it melts, absorbs a quantity of heat 
sufficient to raise an equal weight of w'ater 140°, 
whilst, during the fusion of till, 500° are stated 
to disappear. It was proved, also, that during 
the freezing of liquids, a quantity of heat is set 
free corresponding to the quantity absorbed dur¬ 
ing liquefaction. And here, again, we have 
further demonstration of the wisdom and good¬ 
ness of God , for had not the melting of ice or 
snow been thus rendered gradual by the large 
proportion of beat necessary to be absorbed, the 
slightest increase in the temperature of the atmo¬ 
sphere would suffice to thaw the heaviest fall of 
snow, and our lands would be devastated by sud¬ 
den and extensive inundations. 

The loss of sensible heat during liquefaction, 
is the basis of many of our processes for pro¬ 
ducing cold, as by freezing mixtures, &c. 

Vapouization. —This process takes place in 
two different ways: either rapidly, and attended 
with considerable commotion in the vaporizing 
liquid, when it is called “ ebullition or slowly, 
and almost insensibly, when the term “ evapora¬ 
tion ” is applied to it. 

It will be convenient to treat of each of those 
separately. 

Ebullition .—The temperature at which vapo¬ 
rization takes place so rapidly os to constitute 
ebullition, is called the boiling point. This point 
varies in different fluids, that of water being 
212°, whilst that of mercury is 062°; but is con¬ 
stant in the same fluid, the circumstances being 
the same. The nature of the vessel has a slight 
influence on the boiling point: thus, water boils 
at a temperature two degrees lower in a metallic 


vessel than in one of glass. Pressure affects, 
very considerably, the degree at which liquids 
boil : at the top of a mountain less heat is re¬ 
quired to boil them than at the foot, owing to 
the diminished atmospheric pressure; and in a 
vacuum, the heat of the hand will suffice to boil 
water. But if subjected to a greater pressure, 
by confining it in a vessel, the boiling point is 
considerably raised ; and it has even been con¬ 
jectured, that if a vessel could be procured strong 
enough to resist the expansive force of the steam, 
water might be made red-hot. When a liquid 
has reached its boiling point, its temperature no 
longer continues to increase, although the appli¬ 
cation of heat to it is continued ; nor does the 
temperature of the vapour rise higher than that 
of the liquid that produces it. Fiom those and 
other facts, Dr. Black was led to suppose that 
the heat which is imparted to a liquid after it 
has arrived at the boiling point, becomes latent 
during its conversion into vapour, and this ho 
afterwards proved by experiment. It was found, 
also, that the heat thus rendered latent was ugain 
set free when the vapour was condensed into the 
state of liquid. The quantity of heat thus ab¬ 
sorbed by water, as it is converted into steam, 
would be sufficient to raise the temperature of 
an equal weight of that liquid nearly ] 000°. 
These laws have been beautifully applied to the 
construetion of the steam-engine, Jor an account 
of which wc would refer our rcadeis to Dr. 
Lnrdner s interesting work on the ^team-engine. 

Evaporation is constantly going on at the 
•rdinary temperatures of the atmosphere. Tins 
occurs in all fluids,‘to a greater or less extent, 
and even in some solids, as camphor. It is most 
rapid in those liquids the boiling point of which 
is lowest. 

A large quantity of heat becomes latent during 
evaporation, and hence considerable cold is pro- 
I. This may be illustrated by allowing a 
few drops of spirit of wine to evaporate on the 
hand. It is on this account that showers in 
summer are so refreshing, from the water absorb¬ 
ing, as it evaporates, the superfluous heat fro*m * 
the earth. Porous earthenware wine-coolcrs act 
this principle: being dipped in water, they 
imbibe a certain quantify of it, which gradually 
evaporates, and, in doing so, abstracts heat from 
the bottle of wine placed in the cooler. 

The process of distillation, for the purpose of 
separating spirit from fermented liquois, depends 
on evaporation. Alcohol or spirit of wine rises 
in vapour at a lower temperature than tflb water 
and other ingredients with which it may be 
mixed ; it is therefore easily separable from them 
by heat; and being separated, is carried along a 
tube passing through cold watei, by which 
condensed, and obtained in a less adulterated 
state. Evaporation is constantly going on from 
every piece of water on the surface of tTie earth; 
the vapour thus formed accumulates iu the atmo- 
s 2 
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sphere, and, under certain circumstances, again 
returns, the bearer of innumerable blessings,—at 
one time in the meek and lowly transparency of 
the dewdrop, at another in the sparkling brilliancy 
of hoar-frost; now it clothes the earth in the 


radiant purity of the snow, now visits it in vernal 
showers and traverses its bosom in a thousand 
rippling rills, whispering their simple songs of 
gratitude and praise. W. .R. W. 


TALES OF THE INN KITCHEN.-—No. II. 


Tns interest excited by the narrative of “ The 
Gamekeeper’s Daughter,” told, as it was, with 
much feeling, could not but be very great. After 
awhile,..however, when inquiries had been an¬ 
swered, and kind expressions had been inter¬ 
changed, a second gentlemnn was called on for 
his tale, and he begged to place before them an 
account of 

THE BECALMED SHIP. 

Not a breath of wind had been stirring all 
day ; the flag that was attached to the foreinast- 
head hung listlessly by its side, while a burning 
sun poured down unremittingly his fiercest rays 
upon ocean and land. All on shore was per¬ 
fectly still; not a sound indicative of labour was 
heard, even from the neighbouring plantation, so 
intense was the heat that had reigned throughout 
the day. The sailors on board the brig had been 
lying under an awning that was stretched upon 
deck, and, overcome by the sultriness of the air, 
had resigned themselves to sleep, from which the 
voice of the captain awakened them, as soon as 
he perceived the first motion of the streamer that 
gently moved when the first breath of the laud 
breeze sighed around it. Roused from their 
slumbers, they proceeded to get the vessel under 
way; and as the last glimmering of the sun 
was seen through the trees that bordered the 
plantation of the principal man in the place, and 
the first signs of returning life and activity were 
perceptible on the shore, the shout of the sailors 
announced to the passengers Below that they had 
taken their departure from the islund of Antigua. 

Among those who had shipped themselves 
for England were two gentlemen and their ladies, 
dne of whom was accompanied by a younger 
sister, and the other with two lovely children. 
These, with four servants, three natives of Scot¬ 
land, the captain and crew, made the whole 
number of souls on board the Harriet amount to 
twenty-one, for whom provisions for fifty-five’ days 
had been taken in. Their progress was very 
slow for the first four weeks, and the end of the 
sixth found them in the midst of the mighty 
Atlantic. The captain was constrained imme¬ 
diately to put both men and passengers upon 
short allowance. In the examination of their 
stores, they were full of consternntion at the dis¬ 
covery that the sea had destroyed one barrel of 
biscuits, and that the requisite quantity of meat 
had not been stowed in the vessel previously to 
her departure from the island. Mutual reproaches 
find recrimination were then indulged, but soon 


gave way to the anxious consideration of what, 
in such an emergency, was the best conduct to 
adopt. A still less allowance was given to each 
individual, both among passengers and sailors; 
and a hope was entertained by the captain that, 
before all their provisions were exhausted, some 
vessel would appear, from which a supply of 
necessaries-might be obtained. 

Three days after the passengers and crew had 
agreed to the diminution of their daily food, the 
slight breezes that lmd wafted them along gradu¬ 
ally subsided into a perfect calm. Not a breath 
stirred the bosom of the mighty ocean, as it lay 
glittering in the sunbeams that lighted the waters 
many fathoms below the surface, and not a cloud 
hung beneath the blue heavens as the sun jour¬ 
neyed in his course, until he bathed his radiant 
forehead in the western waves. The ship lay 
motionless on the sea, as if spell-bound by the 
spirits of the deep; and so intense was the heat, 
that the few who came on deck found it painful 
4o walk; it was as if burning embers bad been 
scattered around : the pitch exuded from the 
interstices of the plunks, and the iron stanchions 
scorned as if they had been exposed to tyie action 
of a slow fire. Heavily wore the hours of that 
day, and the anticipation of such another filled 
all on board with trembling dread. The supply 
of water, as well as the other provisions, was 
rapidly diminishing, although both were por¬ 
tioned out in small quantities; so that unless the 
wind should again rise, and that speedily, there 
would be no deliverance from an awful and ter¬ 
rible death. As the daylight departed, and the 
sky became brilliant with a thousand stars, a few 
of the passengers left their cabins to walk on 
deck. One of the married ladies brought her 
eldest child, a boy of four years of age, who, 
during the early part of the voyage, had been 
the pet of the sailors, who loved to listen to his 
engaging prattle, and to play with him in his 
little games, as his laughing glee often reminded 
them of those they had left in their own loved 
land, to whom they Were then returning. About 
the time the captain had been under the neces¬ 
sity of shortening the daily allowance of provi¬ 
sions, the little fellow became ill, and called 
forth all the solicitous attentions of his parents 
for his recovery. A burning fever had seized 
him, and those who watched over him took most 
of the water which had been apportioned out 10 
them to moisten the lips of the little sufferer. 
At first he seemed to revive, and for two or three 
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dajs very sanguine hopes were entertained ol 
his recovery. On the first evening the ship was 
becalmed they brought him on deck, and hoped 
that a change from the almost intolerable tempe¬ 
rature of their cabin would greatly restore him; 
and such, for a short time, appeared to be the case. 

The night passed away, and the sun arose 
with new strength from his slumbers. Under 
any other circumstances, the surpassing splen¬ 
dour of such a scene would have awakened thcii 
greatest admiration and delight. From north to 
south the # waters were streaked with lines of 
.silver, glittering with beauty and brightness. A 
lew fairy clouds that hung in the orient sky 
parted as the sun rose from the deep, and seemed 
like drapery drawn, by the unseen hours, from 
the couch where the rosy-fingered myru had been 
reposing. It was a gorgeous sight, as, “ wit! 
new-spangled ore, the sun flamed in the forehead 
of the sky; ” but the eyes that gazed upon him 
were heavy with grief and dismay, for no breeze 
as yet had arisen. In vain did they loosen the 
sails; no wished-for gale filled them. They cast 
on each other a fearful glance, and shuddered at 
the fate that seemed about to befall them. 

Another day passed as the preceding; the ship 
still remained motionless, the heat was as oppres¬ 
sive, and the hearts of some began to faint. The 
sick child, having relapsed into a more dangerous 
stale, demanded and icceived the utmost attei 
lion. As the mother bent oi cr him, she seemed 
to forget her own increasing weakness . he was 
her first-born, and with the affection a mother 
only feels and manifests, she sat by his side 
througliout the day, and, with her own hand, 
cooled ins parched lips, when his eye, meeting 
hers, indicated the wish lie was not able to utter. 
When the next night drew on, her anxiety and 
her solicitude were increased, for the younger 
child became restless and fretful, and it was soon 
apparent that fever bad seized him too. Her 
husband, with an aching heart, assisted her in 
attending to their little ones, and marked, with 
the deepest agony, that she herself was sinking 
through wunt of repose. But all his solicitations 
that she would, if only for a short time, leave the 
couch of her children, and endeavour to obtain 
the refreshment of sleep, were in vain, he could 
not prevail upon .her to relinquish her office, or 
withdraw her attention, for one hour, from the 
exercise of her maternal duties. They watched 
the livelong night, and the morning still found 
them, sleepless and pale, by the side of their 
offspring. Both the invalids were worse, and it 
was evident to the parents that the sufferings of 
the elder would soon be terminated : his breath¬ 
ing became more difficult, and his strength was 
hourly failing. 

On this, the third day of the calm, two others 
of the passengers— the sister of the married lady 
and one of the Scotchmen, who had been an 
overseer in a plantation on the island whence the 


vessel had sailed—fell ill. The Rcanty supply 
of food, and the small quantity of water that was 
allotted to each, hnd impaired their strength; 
and tire attention of their respective friends was 
called into requisition on their behalf. It was 
evident to all that three more such days could 
not be endured. There remained in the cask 
but barely sufficient water for that day and the 
next, and the last biscuit had been divided be¬ 
tween them; so that if no change of weather 
took place, there would be no alternative but to 
resign themselves to their fate. Loud was the 
groan of anguish with which this announcement 
was received, and as thoughts of their homes 
and friends rushed over the minds of all, they 
wrung their hands, and wept in the wildness and 
bitterness of despair. 

Some were young, and were following relatives 
who, oil the preceding year, had embarked for 
England, and were awaiting in eager expectation 
for their arrival. Of this class were the lady 
and gentleman whose sister had sunk beneath 
the privations of the voynge. Iler talc was 
pitiably sud : she had been betrothed in early 
life to a young Englishman, who, with his parents, 
had resided for some years in the island of An¬ 
tigua, and had returned to his native land to 
enter upon the possession of an estate which hnd 
unexpectedly reverted to his family. Returning, 
when his affairs had been adjusted, to claim lus 
affianced bride, he was lost on the passage; mid 
thus her fondest hopes were blasted, and all her 
anticipations of future happiness destroyed. The 
death of her own parents, and the subsequent 
removal of two of her sisters to England, made 
her determine to visit that country with the 
remaining one, whom she now accompanied on 
the voyage. She anticipated a mournful plea¬ 
sure m beholding that land of which, from her 
earliest childhood, she had heard so much; which 
had a double charm when remembered as the 
birthplace of him who had won her affections, 
and who had often wiled away the hours by lus 
glowing description of the valleys, the bills, the 
cities, and the villages of his native land, to , 
which he hoped, at no distant period, to lead 
her, os the wife of his youth. A pleasant, deli¬ 
cious dream ! but one that he never realised. She 
lay in her cabin feeble and helpless, watched by 
the eye of her weeping sister, who endeavoured, 
with a mother's fondness to anticipate her wants, 
and, with ready hand, to supply them. Round 
her neck hung a gold chain, to which was attached 
a miniature portrait of her lover, who, inilic lost 
moments of parting, had placed it there, that, by 
the possession of the semblance of his features, 
she might, as she gazed, feel less bitterly the 
pain of his absence. This she pressed with one 
hand to her heart, while the other was locked in 
her sister’s. 

“ Maria,” said the invalid, “ I thoi^ht not, 
when I hgard poor Henry had perished in the 
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waters, that I should find a resting-place in the 
depths of the ocean too." 

“ O, do not talk so sadly,” replied her sister, 
“you will yet recover; another day, an4 the 
wind may rise, and we shall be able to pursue 
our voyage, and meet with another vessel, from 
which we may obtain the necessaries your feeble 
condition demands.” 

«I shall never be restored again,” said the 
sufferer; “ even if your hopes be realised, sorrow 
has pressed too heavily here;” and she laid her 
hand to her heart—-and continued—" I am willing 
to die; life, since that futal night when, through 
the wild* roaring of the waves and the hollow 
murmurs of the storm, the cry of distress rose 
unheeded,—has had no charms for me. There 
was something in the prospect of visiting Eng¬ 
land which seemed to promise a little alleviation 
of my sorrow; but that country I shall never 
see. l)o not take Ins portrait from me when I 
iun dead, Maria; promise me you will not. Let 
it be buried with me in the sea.” 

“ l)o not give way to such gloomy thoughts, 
my dearest Emily,” said her sister, “ we are not 
without hope that a change in the weather will 
speedily take place, and we shall then be deli¬ 
vered from our present fears.” But as she spoke, 
and tried to rc-assurc the fainting spirit of her 
sister, she could not take the same comfort to 
herself. The fear of a lingering death had 
seized all; and the dreadful intelligence that the 
last division of biscuits and water had been made, 
was only kept from the knowledge of the sinking 
invalid by her sister sharing her own supply of 
the latter with her. 

As the third night set in, the elder child, who 
had been first seized by the fever, died. Agoniz¬ 
ing was the grief of the bereaved mother, as she 
hung over the inanimate remains of her first¬ 
born, and long and bitter was the cry that her 
anguished spirit sent forth, as c Ucr husband tore 
her away from the couch on which her boy was 
laid in his still and unawuking slumber. That 
was a fearful night to all ; not a single article of 
food remained, the water casks bad been emptied, 
and a horrible fate awaited all, unless timely 
assistance should be afforded. 

As the morning again broke on the waters, it 
was a fearful sight to see all in the ship who 
were able to come on deck, turn from their long 
and anxious gaze over the wide waste before 
them, and look with speechless agony in the face 
of each other. No help appeared nigh, and 
their parched lips quivered with fear and dismay. 
Alone *&ere on the pathless sea—far, very far 
from any land—with the unclouded sun shining 
as if in mockery over them, and the waves glit¬ 
tering in beauty around—the vessel remained 
another day immovable. Some, in the wildness 
of despair, had laid themselves down to die, and, 
closing ttycir eyes, awaited the stroke that should 
release them from their misery. Others, unwil¬ 


ling to part with hope, remained gazing on the 
heavens, eager to catch the least indication of 
wind, and throwing up small pieces of paper, to 
see if a breath was stirring. But in vain: another 
dreadful night came on, with its dreary stillness. 
Scarcely a sound was heard throughout the ship, 
save the stifled groan of one of the passengers or 
crew; for, habituated as the latter had been to 
all the hardships of a nautical life, they now 
began to sink under their terrible calamity. The 
captain—comparatively a young man—who, leav¬ 
ing England as mate, had succeeded to the com¬ 
mand of the vessel on the sudden death of the 
first officer at Antigua, was one of the first who 
resigned hifnself to despair. “ I felt,” said he, 
when narrating the circumstances to me, “ that it 
was in vain to resist what appeared inevitable : 
1 laid myself down in my cabin, committed my 
soul to God, and prayed to die.” 

On the fifth morning, a slight breeze stirred 
slowly the long streamer that hung idly so long 
at the mast head; and with their remaining 
strength, some of the crew endeavoured to pre¬ 
pare all the sails, that .so favourable and long- 
desired iui opportunity for removing from tin* 
spot where, as if held by enchuntment, they had 
been detained for the last five days, might not 
bo lost. But the men, reduced to the helpless¬ 
ness of children, by the want of the most com¬ 
mon necessaries of life, were unable to accom¬ 
plish their object. They had not tasted food 
lor two days; and now that the wind had arisen, 
only two of the sails were ill a condition to 
receive it. Slowly, however, the vessel began 
to move, and a faint gleam of hope animated its 
crew that, during the day, they might fall in with 
some ship, and thus be rescued from their peril* 
ous condition. 

The day wore away, and the vessel being 
half trimmed, proceedod but slowly. As the 
shadows of evening began to fall, the hearts ol 
the men again sank within them, for they knew 
they could not endure another day the priva¬ 
tions and paugs of hunger with which they were 
seized. As three of the crew were lying near to 
the stem wheel, one of them whispered to lus 
next comrade, and as he spoke, both raised them¬ 
selves on their arms, and the fire flashed from 
their eyes. 

“ We must do that or perish, Jacques,” said 
he who first spoke; but he who was addressed 
turned away from his companion with a kind of 
loathsome horror, at the proposition he had 
made. 

“ 1 will perish before I do it,” replied Jacques. 
“ What! the child ? Never ask me the question 
again.” 

“ What, shall wc not do it to save ourselves?” 
said the first speaker; “ others have done so 
before us; and on the preservation of our lives 
depends the happiness of others we have left far 
away.” 
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As he spoke he rose and staggered towards 
the door of the cabin in which were the lady, 
her husband, and children. His companion fol¬ 
lowed him with his eyes. The last words he 
uttered had called up a thousand feelings in his 
breast; and the desire of life, even if purchased 
in a manner at which he shuddered, was excited 
within him. A gentle tap at the cabin door was 
answered by a feeble voice bidding the visitant 
enter. The sailor stepped into the room, and 
signified to the parents that it would be well if 
the child who lay dead were removed from their 
sight; and that he would perform the melancholy 
duty of committing to the waves the remains of 
one who had endeared himself to all on board. 
The father looked at the mother of his child ; 
and while she gazed for a moment on the sailor, 
iw if to comprehend the true nature of his re¬ 
quest, a sudden thought struck her, and she 
peremptorily refused to accede to it. “ Not to¬ 
night,” said she, “ to-morrow will be time enough; 
no, not to-nightand she hid her face and 
wept. 

The sailor returned on deck, muttering be¬ 
tween his teeth, and lay down once more beside 
his eomrades, whose quick and fast breathing 
told him their end was approaching. 

The next morning, which was the sixth from 
the commencement of the calm, as the sailor 
Jacques lifted his languid head from the deck, 
he thought he perceived a sail at no great dis¬ 
tance. His strength seemed to return os, with 
an exclamation of delight, he roused those near 
him to look in the direction in which the ship 
had appeared to him. fearing lest his own eyes 
should have deceived him. A joyful cry rose 
from their lips, as they saw approaching them a 
huge West Indian vessel, with all her canvass 
stretched. They watched her with trembling 
anxiety, and when, once or twice, she seemed 
bearing to the south, they hoisted signals of dis¬ 
tress, which they soon perceived were observed, 
tor she quickly bore down upon the Harriet, and 
proved to bo the Alert, a Jamaica trader. A 
few words sufficed to explain their sad and dole¬ 
ful condition, and the captain of the Alert imme¬ 
diately went on board the ill-fated vessel, taking 
with him such necessaries and restoratives as his 
own ship supplied. The dangerous Rtatc of the 
young lady before mentioned demanded his first 
care, and he soon perceived Bhe was rapidly sink¬ 
ing. Administering what temporary aid he war. 
able, he visited each of the other passengers and 
the crew, in succession. He found the parents 
of the dead child sitting near his remains; and 
gently adverting to the prudence and the neces¬ 
sity of having him removed, he obtained permis¬ 
sion to send his own carpenter to construct a 
i ofiin for him. That day, at noon, he was buried. 
As the mother, who insisted on being upon deck 
during the ceremony, saw the waters close over 


her child, she gave one wil&ft$fak, and sunk 
into insensibility. But another -trial yet awaited 
her: her infant who had sickened on the second 
day Qf the calm, died that same evening. Poor 
thing! she mourned like Rachel for her children, 
and would not be comforted because they were 
not. She lived to reach England, but never 
recovered from the effects of that voyage. 

For two or three days after the Alert lmd 
eome up with the Harriet, the young lady who 
appeared near death when the captain of the 
former vessel visited her, seemed to revive, and 
sanguine hopes were entertained that she would 
recover j but the hectic flush that sat ftpon her 
cheek was delusive, and, os the torch sends forth 
a brighter blaze when it is about to expire, so her 
beauty appeared the more brilliant a short time 
previous to her dissolution. The Alert parted 
company with the Harriet when nearing the 
Channel, after having supplied the latter ship 
with provisions for a week. 

It was on a clear and beautiful evening that 
the shout of the sailors on deck announced to 
the passengers in the cabin that the English 
shore was visible. Emily Dalmer listened to the 
exclamation of joy, and her countenance seemed 
suddenly irradiated. 

“ Take me, William,” said she to her brother, 
“ take me above; let me see that land, though it 
be afar off.” 

Her brother complied; and as she sat on the 
deck, and the gentle breeze that was wafting 
them along sighed through her dark liuir, she 
gazed long and wistfully at the broken shore, 
towards which they were rapidly approaching. 
The sailors were ascending the shrouds to catch u 
better view of that welcome land ; and their loud 
congratulations and boisterous mirth strangely 
contrasted with the silence of the little group 
that had gathered round the invalid. Her head 
had sunk on the ^shoulder of her sister, and she 
appeared overcome by the emotions which had 
been excited by the sight of that country with 
which some of her brightest and holiest hopes 
lmd been associated. As she remained in tins 
position for some time, her sister attempted* 
gently to rouse her, and softly recovering her 
arm from beneath the head of the lovely sufferer, 
parted the curls that had fallen over her face, 
and kissed her pale lips with the fondest affec¬ 
tion. There was no pressure in return ; and 
after her sister looked again on the features be¬ 
fore her, she saw that the spirit had fled. 

She lies in a beautiful and romantic church¬ 
yard on the coast of Devon, with th3f simple 
inscription on her tomb “ Emily Dalmer, aged 
24. A stranger in a strange land.” 

All the other passengers recovered from the 
effects of their hazardous voyage; and the 
Harriet still sails in the truck she formerly 
pursued. # 
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MEDICAL THEORIES. 

SKCO.VD ARTICLE. 


The French are amongst the vainest medical 
theorists of the present day and generation, but 
wc do not contend that for this especial reason 
they are entitled to erect themselves into a 
medical autocracy, and assume the sway of uni¬ 
versal critics, and dictators in the science of 
medicine. We must, however, on this, as on 
nil other subjects, allow something for truth, and 
a good deal for vanity. By changing the che¬ 
mical nomenclature, chemistry became the French 
chemistry; works of Gretry and Sachini and 
Cherubini constitute French music; the Paris 
Basin, and Monsieur Brongniart’s barbarous 
nomenclature of rocks, have nearly put Dr. Buck- 
land out of the field, and made geology the 
science of France alone. Dancing, dressing, 
capering, and cookery, wc admit are theirs, with¬ 
out any other competitors in the universe. Every 
body allows them to be the best soldiers except 
the Duke of Wellington, and all except Mr. 
Seppings consider that they build the best men- 
of-war,—all except those who have travelled over 
them think that they have made the best roads; 
and our ladies’ shoes must all be made in Paris; 
our dandy’s gloves must come from the same 
mart; and in diseases, Monsieur Broussais reigns 
lord king paramount; he is, forsooth, to rule all 
stomachs, livers, bowels, lungs, and limbs, with 
bouillons, ptisans, and saignees. There is but 
one nation, and that is France—hut one town, 
and that is Paris. 


red to us as matter worthy of some doubt whether 
the lancet or the cannon-ball were the most 
dangerous instrument when wielded by a stupid 
surgeon, or fired off by a crazy artilleryman. The 
former of these possessed indeed the twin-power 
of doing often as much harm in the practitioners 
pocket as in his hand. The internal theory of 
disease, of which sonic drowsy Scotch student 
has just obtained a sufficient insight to put his 
knowledge and his ignorance on a par, will teach 
him, if not in due time enlightened by wisdom, 
or darkened by death, to bleed one patient in a 
fever to death, and to inebriate the other with 
huge potations of port wine, sufficient either to 
drown himself, or to swallow „up all the Tempe¬ 
rance Societies in the United Kingdom in one 
wide, universal deluge. It has therefore become 
in our minds the food of much knowledge, and 
much experience and information have wc 
gleaned fiom gathering the wheat and wisdom of 
our present age from the wild tares of delusion 
and deception on this subject, in whieh we rioted 
in the early days of youth and inexperience. 
We formerly looked upon the wisdom of the 
world as something very nearly approaching to 
the nature of an apocryphal revelation, but we 
now revere the dictum of the great universe as 
the voice and wisdom of a vast and unseen Spirit, 
who, by his eternal will and power, guides us in 
this world through paths of everlasting and radiant 
sunshine to the homes and abodes of true and 


The French medical theorists believe very little everlasting happiness, 
more* in the existence of gout than they do of We have ceased to wonder at the knowledge 
the man in the moon. In England the w ord which seems inherent in the brain of every sick 
gout is a charmed word,—it is both cabalistic and man in the present day; wc do not consider it for 
surgical. It saves all trouble, care, and anxiety to one moment as an equivocal mark of insane de- 
the physician, and, by a necromantic transference lirium, or as the result of an overburdened or 
or twist, it gives it all to the patient, with all full overweakened intellect, struggling in the strang- 
interest of pain and suffering included. No mat- ling depths of agonising disease to recover its 
ter what the pain or the disease may be, or lost power and potential influence over the dis- 
where it may take up its local habitation, only tortetl faculties of the mind. We now bend 
let the patient be sick and past forty, let him down our grey hairs in obedient attention to 
drink a bottle of champagne daily, and eat every word the suffering patient utters, and we 
devilled turkey and pickled spinage about this do not pause in marvellous astonishment when 
time of the year, and a Hottentot would tell him we are informed by the sick man, that, with all 
lie had the gout. The head, the heart, the sto- his respect and esteem for our private character 
inach, the liver, the spleen, the nose or the great and worth, he cannot forego the impression that 
toe—be it dropsy, palsy, consumption, asthma, the art wc practise and the profession we follow 
apoplexy, it is all resolved into the same pristine in public, are each of them made up of the same 
clement of disease—the gout. It is as royal a quantum of illusive and conjectured absurdities, 
road to physic as to death. If you are anxious aud that, in our treatment of disease and suffering 
for either, you cannot take a safer route. Catch agony, we may be, in spite of ourselves, as much 
the gout, and be well assured that it is of a good guided by the blind phantom tricks of fashion, 
kind, and all your anxieties will be eased, all as by the stern and just laws of true aud upright 
your profoundest wishes accomplished. wisdom. Nor, we regret to say, can we, upon 

In the earlier days of our youth, when we deliberately considering the matter, wonder that 
were more prone and partial than our present such a statement should, from being a matter of 
advancing age will permit us to be, to doubtful conjecture, become at once the subject of a 
theories arid speculative sophistries, it often occur- serious truth. What can wc really think of 
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ourselves when the world looks upon us as i 
docs? But, alas! for the days we live in, we di 
not perceive how it can be otherwise, when thi 
trade or profession of physic is conducted ns 1 
is—subject, like a pair of gaiters or a Mackintosh 
waterproof, to the governing sway and fashior 
of the multitude—followed by countless bun 
dreds, who are, in numbers, greater than tliosi 
who swum unhuried on the banks of the Styx 
and who, pursuing their usual routine of circum- 
vallation, with as little reasoning as steam 
engines, do not take half so much thought as i 
tailor in adopting their line of professional prac¬ 
tice and treatment to the cases and circumstance? 
which were brought before them. 

Wo shall not always discover in one and the 
same mind, that dexterous facility in the appli¬ 
cation of leeches, combined with an equal share 
of that judgment which renders the whereabout? 
to place a blister—a matter of far greater under¬ 
standing and skill. Nor will the same practitioner 
who cures a typhus fever one day be enabled to 
relieve a patient who is dying from Junctional 
disease of the stomach ; the greater chance is 
that the latter patient will die; and if the doctor 
pockets any thing besides his fee it is the certain 
consolation arising from the fact, that if he had 
not entered into a partnership contract with the 
disease, the probabilities are, that the* patient 
might have numbered many summers more. 
Such as these are among the number of the 
multitude of the present day, who envelope all 
they do in talk; they possess not the strength of 
that thought and lcasoning which can alone 
disencumber them of tho jargon of schools and 
colleges—than which they have nothing better to 
offer; and tho only satisfaction you derive from 
either them or their conversation is the sole and 
simple variety of their manner and language. 
The doctrines which these theorists preach are 
always enveloped in doubt and discussion, and 
if they could be made aware of it, they would 
come out of this disputatious warfare with a bet¬ 
ter grace, if they did not occasionally interlard it 
with some absurd hypotheses of their own. If 
they see acutely, it is through green spectacles. 
They will also set themselves up, in the absurd 
insanity of their imaginations, for critics ; and we 
need scarcely inform the readers of our Mis¬ 
cellany, that medicine and physic abound in 
criticism. Now, in our profession, we hold it as 
an axiom, worthy of Hippocrates, that no driveller 
or theorist will become a critic but from improper 
and disingenuous motives. Half the medical 
books in the libraries of the Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons are made up of little else than 
criticism; blit it is always Cribb versus Belcher; 
some brazen idol must be knocked down that a 
golden calf may be hoisted in its place, which in 
its turn shall be laid prostrate in the dust when¬ 
ever its ignorant worshippers shall pant for a 
greater or a more glaring novelty in their idol. 


In this way they will alternately lift up and de¬ 
grade Sauvagcs, and Cullen, and Vogel, and 
twenty more, as they would do also to those 
German theorists, Stahl, and Hoffman, and Van 
Ilehnont. We are of opinion that the archaus 
and spasm, on which these latter authors so 
. learnedly wrote, may be considered as par nobtle 
| fratrum! and that if stlienia, and asthenia, and 
fermentation, nay, and the gastro enteritis of 
M. Broussais, too, were bottled up in Ariosto’s 
jars, they would be very well disposed of, and the 
world, including both patients and physicians, 
would be no losers by the transference; it 
would only afford another apposite exemplifica¬ 
tion of exchange being no robbery. 

There are some few among the continental 
physicians, who, in the violent outbursts of their 
theoretical fury, have declared that English phy¬ 
sicians are wrong in evefy thing—ignorant of every 
thing—more ignorant ourselves than all Europe 
put together—poisoning quacks—empirics — 
ontologists, and we scarce know what besides. 
They declare that we can transfer cancers from 
the bosom of the wife to the stomach of her " 
husband ; a discovery on a par perhaps with that 
ol General Fillet, who found out that the pri¬ 
soners at Norman Cross lmd eaten up Lord 
Cawdor’s horse, saddle and all. With that 
candour and caution which becomes us in the 
days when the aspect of a benign and venerable 
jhl age overshadows our countenance, we are 
weekly willing to confess that, in the ranks of 
mr profession, we have had many rreature- 
dayers, who have now gone to mingle with the 
•ountless crowds of those who went before them 
nto“the presence.” We have, truly we confess 
it, had our share of bad practitioners, and bad 
iracticc, and had medical books, besides ontolo- 
psts, and Brownists, and spasmodians, and liu- 
nori.sts, and Abernethys, and Broduins, and 
Hunters, and Solomons, and last, though not least, 
we have had Eadys and Morisons. Verily the 
English nation would be in a most unpoetieal 
nd unpicturcsquc plight were they to be respon¬ 
se for all the medico-chirurgical enounitigs . 
.nd absurdities which any one of the above- 
inmed gentry may at any one period or another 
if their mortal existences have committed. We, 
vho are somewhat better read in tho manners m 
mr foreign brethren, should he very loth to pin 
jur faith to the prime belief that all Frenchmen 
rore wooden shoes and lived upon frogs: vere 
uch a fact a matter of true history, our sympathy 
nd pity would be concentrated upon thicket oi 
icir being martyrs to corns and indigestion, 
■■hat terrier spirit which influences the eontl- 
lental physicians in their criticism upon the 
icories and practices of English doctors, is such 
j would actuate a mastiff in worrying a rat or a 
nadger. We may admit that the race of “ pep- 
■r and mustard” is a useful race, and w#- should 
■ glad if «oidg of the number of Messieurs les 
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Medecins would accompany Monsieur Chabert in 
his next fire-eating trip to London, and read a 
few moro of our books, and thus be enabled to 
distinguish between Dr. Brce and Martin, Bree, 
and between Messrs. Cooper and Co. and Sir 
Astley Cooper, and thus treat us with proper 
corrosives—cschnrotics and vesicatories, only 
taking care to apply them to the diseased and 
not to the sound parts. We may tell them 
(and our many days, if we may so say, have been 


pregnant with much experience,) that their prac¬ 
tice is greatly injured and seriously deteriorated 
by a theoretical fatalism, which abounds in it. 
This Turkish creed, which they amalgamate into 
all their doctrines, is most abundantly and pre¬ 
eminently mischievous, whenever it is either de¬ 
tected or openly exposed, whether it be among 
the high or the low, in the palace or the garret, 
in physic, in morals, or in religion. 

Ephon. 


PERSIAN ANECDOTES. 
(From the Atherueum.) 


By various pious frauds the Soonny priests 
endeavoured to provoke the sovereign, Octai, 
against the professors of the Shiah faith; they 
saw impossible visions, and belied the prophet, 
who appeared to them in their dreams or in 
their meditations, bitterly lamenting the total 
ruin of his abused religion. 

The enlightened Octai notwithstanding re- 
•raained firm in his benevolent purpose, and 
maintained his resolution to preserve Ins charac¬ 
ter from being stained by acts of cruelty. A 
bigoted wretch—a Persian by birth—who had 
embraced the Mogul faith, and by his hypocrisy 
or enthusiasm had ingratiated himself with the 
leaders of that creed, thereby obtaining amongst 
them the reputution of a saint, once called upon 
the king, apparently in great perplexity and con¬ 
sternation. Feigning much agitation and dis¬ 
tress, in a tremulous and doleful voice, he 
exclaimed, ** O prince, thou hast thy fathei much 
offended 1 I saw the holy Zingis in a vision 
last night, who, in great anger, bade me to hasten 
and inform you that you have excited his in¬ 
dignation by your unlawful tolerance of the in¬ 
fidel Shiahs; and that unless you speedily 
quenched his burning wrath bye a general effusion 
of the blood of the Rafizy-dogs, he will renounce 
you as an evil son, and let his curses fall upon 
you I” Octai gazed upon him for a while, and 
then calmly asked, " Did my holy father speak to 
you himself, or convey this message to you 
through some interpreter Y* “ Himself, himself,” 
was the reply. “ Do you understand the Mogul 
language V” inquired the Prince. Here the 
fanatic imposter was confounded, and was obliged 
to answer in the negative. “Thou art a liar,” 
said the indignant Ootai, ** and a mocker of thy 
sovereign, for my father was ignorant of every 
other language.” 

Wlfen the new faith was first introduced, the 
prophet undertook personally to instruct his fol¬ 
lowers in the form and duties of his religion; 
particularly in the Manassik, or the ceremonies 
to b« observed on the pilgrimage to Mecca. One 
day (during the season of the Huj) he was 
engaged.with a large party of pilgrims in per¬ 
forming the Harwallah—a sort of dapeing trot, 


accompanied by the simultaneous motion of 
every limb and muscle, and by a succession of 
gurgling noises in the throat, such as none but a 
dromedary can imitate. While thus occupied, 
Omar, the second Khalif, broke out into a fit of 
laughter, much to the indignation of the prophet, 
who rebuked him sharply for his want of reve¬ 
rence and decorum. Omar apologised, by assur¬ 
ing the prophet that his laughter had not been 
excited by the holy ceremony, but by the remem¬ 
brance of a circumstance which hud happened 
to him during the “days of ignorance.” “ Once,” 
he continued, “whilst on a journey to Mecca 
with a few companions, we reached this very 
spot, worn out with fatigue and exhausted with 
hunger, having passed a day and night without 
food. Unable to proceed further, we prayed to 
the images of those deities—(made out of a com¬ 
position of date and flour)—which we carried 
witii us. But the idols were deaf to our suppli¬ 
cations, and wc were at last obliged to eat the 
very gods we had so lately worshipped." 

The glorious days of the house of Bani-Abbas 
had already been numbered, but the effeminate 
Mostasam liad personal vices enough to lead to 
and excuse the final extinction of his race! Ebiu- 
Alknioy, his prime minister (who hated him more 
than any other of his oppressed subjects) from 
within, and Naseer-uddcan, the preceptor of the 
Mogul prince (who owed him on old grudge) 
from without, urged the conqueror to the gates 
of Bagdad. Nasecr-uddean had a few years 
before been at Bagdad, seeking shelter from per¬ 
secution ; when he was introduced to Mostasam, 
the latter asked him to what country he belonged ? 
“ Toos, please your highness,” answered Naseer- 
uddcan. “ Art thou of the asses, or of the oxen 
of Toos?” said the Khalif (meaning the two 
principal branches of the Shiah faith— Akhbaries 
and Usoolies). Mortified as the illustrious 
refugee was at this inhospitable insult, he still 
submissively answered, “ Of the oxen of Toos, 
please your highness.” “Where then are thj 
horns?” said the insolent buffoon. “ I have them 
not with me,” replied Naseer-uddean, “ but if 
your holiness permit me, I will go and fetch them.” 

“ Make haste hence, thou deformed animal," 
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said the Khalif, “ and never again appear in my 
presence in so imperfect a state!” Naseer- 
uddean hept his promise well, for, at the moment 
when Bagdad was on the point of being.sur¬ 
rendered, and the Khalif driven to the last 
extremity, he sent him a message to the effect 
that the ox of Toos was at the gate with his 
horns, and inquiring, when would it please Ins 
holiness to reoeive him? Naseer-uddean had in 
the city another old offender, whom he was 
anxious also to chastise. This was Ebni-Hajcb, 
also one of the Khalifs ministers, and a person of' 
great reputation for his learning; but, being an 
Arabian Soonny, and a very bigotted one too, he 
had behaved still more cruelly than his master to 
the distressed Persian Shiah when he sought pro¬ 
tection at Bagdad. Ebni-Hujeb paving been 
seized with depression of spirits, the physicians 
recommended him (and the priests granted him 
dispensation) to take, occasionally, a little wine. 
Tins happened when Naseer-uddean was at Bag¬ 
dad. Otic day, Ebni-Hajeb feeling himself 
particularly melancholy, and having, in con¬ 
sequence, taken a larger dose than usual, he be¬ 
came unusually merry; and in that state he 
ordered his boat to be made ready, and requested 
Naseer-uddean to accompany him on the Tigris. 
Having reached the middle of the stream, be 
stopped the boat, and produced the several 
volumes of Naseer-uddean’s works, which the 
learned refugee had presented to the Klmlif— 
some of them m the original manuscript, and not 
yet transcribed, and, in the presence of their 
anxious author, he threw them all, one after 
another, into the river, with such spiteful force 
that the water was splashed about in every direc¬ 
tion : when, turning himself, on each occasion, to 
his mortified guest, he exclaimed in Arabic, and 
with a sarcastic smile of triumph, “ How wonder¬ 
fully it bubbles!" When the turn of Naseer- 
uddean came, he, too, gave full vent to his re¬ 
venge. lie ordered Ebni-Hajeb to be cased, up 
to his neck, in an ox’s hide, just taken off the 
animal, and, having filled the skin with air, he laid 
it for a few hours in the sun, till it became quite 
dry, and sounded like a drum. Then the victor 
advanced close to his half-exhausted enemy, gave 
him u kick of triumph, and, as he rolled on the 
ground, exclaimed in Arabic also, “ How wonder¬ 
fully it rattles!” This brutal severity towards a 
helpless captive, is an everlasting stain on the 
otherwise illustrious character of this distinguish¬ 
ed man. 

When the power of the Khalifs was diminished 
from the usurpations of not a few adventurers, 
they had the mortification of beholding the finest 
kingdoms and provinces seized upon and erected 
into independent states. An outward show of 
respect, (not more than that paid to the pope by 
the European sovereigns of the last century,) was 
all that the head of the Mahommedan religion 
received; the substantial power being completely 


in the hands of the monarchs of Ghaznah and the 
kings of Persia. The great Mahmood, indeed, 
the patron of Ferdousy, treated the Khalif with 
the utmost respect. On ascending the throne of 
his father, he sent an ambassador to Bagdad, with 
a magnificent present, to entreat the KhaliPs 
blessing and solicit a title from him. His envoy 
lingered for a whole year in the capital, without 
being able to accomplish the wishes of his sove¬ 
reign. At last the grand vizier of the Moham¬ 
medan Pontiff, finding his master in a remarkably 
good humour, ventured to represent to him that 
the ambassador of Mahmood, who had contributed 
so much to the cause of the true religion, and 
treated the Prophet’s representative with great 
reverence, had been long detained, waiting for 
permission to depart with a title for his- master. 
“I am aware of it,” replied the Khalif; “but I 
know not how to comply with Mahmood’s wish: 
what title could I confer on him without degrad¬ 
ing all similar distinctions? Mahmood’s father 
it is true, was a prince; but his mother was a 
slave. Yet I am unwilling to disappoint him, lest 
he should become desperate, and an enemy to 
the true faith. Could we not find some equivocal 
word, the use of which would, at the same time, 
express his parentage, and yet, from his ignorance 
of Arabic, satisfy his desire?" After some de¬ 
liberation they hit upon the word “ Wily" which 
in Arabic, means not only “afriend," but also *‘a 
slaveit is needless to point out in which sense 
they applied it. But Mahmood, and the learned 
men of his court, were upt so lgnorunt as the 
Khalif had imagined; and the ambassador was 
sent back to the Klmlafut with a hundred thousand 
dirhems, and the following petition:—“ Mahmood, 
the humble dog of the dignified threshold of the 
Khalufat, who, by the blessing of God, and 
through the prayers of your holiness, has con¬ 
verted a thousand grand temples of the idols into 
Mohammedan mosques, and extended the true 
faith over a vast portion of the globe, now sends 
100,000 dirhems as an offering to he laid at your 
holiness’ feet, and humbly entreats that, in re¬ 
turn, your holiness’ servants would vouchsafe to . 
add to the distinguished title already bestowed 
upon him one single letter, and that this should 
be the letter Alif, (A.)" The request was 
granted, and Mahmood thereby changed his title 
from “ Wily " to “ Wally ” the latter word signify- 
ig “ a prince.” 

Yazeed, who reigned at Damascus about the 
year G79, was a man of considerable taste and 
refinement, an eloquent orator, and ans*^mired 
poet. Some specimens of his composition, which 
are still extant, display no ordinary powers of 
mind. The first and the last lines of the ode 
with which the hard of Persia, the celebrated 
Hafiz, opens his magnificent “Divan” (work,) are 
borrowed from Yazeed. It was once sarcastically 
asked of Hafiz, “ How could a distinguished poet 
like yoursslf, a Shiah too, stoop to borrow from 
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Yazecd, who was not merely a Soonny ami a 
usurper, but also the murderer of Hosscyn, our 
third Imam?” lie answered, “ Which of you, 
seeing a dog running away with a diamond, Vould 
not stop the brute, and rescue the jewel from his 
unclean mouth ?” 

The Zand king was affable and gracious, and 
anxious to make his subjects happy, but, unfortu¬ 
nately for the literary institutions of the country, 
he was exceedingly rude and illiterate. Igno¬ 
rance, indeed, in the superlative degree, was “ the 
badge of all Ins tribe t* and scarcely a single in¬ 
dividual put of so many different families of the 
Zand dynasty, bad the least pretension to refine¬ 
ment ; with the exception of tbc king himself— 
who was at least humane and benevolent—they 
were infect a band of illiterate, selfish, half savng< 
robbers. As an example, one of them once bei 
a poor wretched scribe nearly to death, for no 
having a letter ready written, which he wantec 
to send to his wife. “ You rascal,” roared thi 
foaming grandee, “ when I go to a shoemaker, o 
a hatter, they fit me in a moment; how is it tlia 
you beggarly writers alone require a previot 
notice, and the description of the kind of lettci 
such as a man should send to his wife? If y< 
are a scribe by trade why have you not a suffi 
cient stock of wares to supply your customer 
with?" 

Kareem Khan bestowed great care on the erl 
cation of his eldest and only son—Abul-fatal 
Khan, whom he destined to his throne; but th 
weak prince possessed no talent whatever, an 
all the pains and diligence of the many htcrar 
men, whom his father intrusted with his educatioi 
were entirely thrown away. He not only fancic 
himself a poet, but that his wretched compos 
tions were equal to the most celebrated work 
of cither ancient or modern bards. Being 
prince, and presumptive heir to the kingdom, li 
had been perhaps too much flattered; and tb 
frankness of Mcerza Reza—the first poet of th 1 
agr—(whom the prince once importuned to te 
what he honestly thought of one of his odes 
• proved too sharp for his irritable temper. II 
treated his eminent tutor eveu worse than th 
mortified archbishop did the honest Gil Bias; foi 
darting a fierce look on the object of his indigna 
tion, he exclaimed, “ I often tell my father tha 
you poets and grammarians are great asses, bu 
he himself being a greater ass, he never believes 
me. Here,” said he to his attendants, “ take tl 
old donkey into the stable, put* a halter on h 
head, tf-rdrim there, and let him eat straw till hi 
understanding is improved." The order was cx< 
cuted accordingly; but the prime minister rushei 
into the presence of the royal poet, and entreatei 
him to consider the consequence of this rash sen* 
tencc. “ This man,” he continued, “ whom you 
royal highness has so disgracefully punished, in 
dependency of being your own preceptor, is 
great favourite with his majesty , and what w 


the king say,—what will be his feelings when he 
ears you have treated his friend in this man- 
fir? ” This remonstrance hod some effect, and 
rieerza Reza was delivered from his ignominious 
tuation. A few days after, another fit of the 
acoethes teribendi came upon his royal highness, 
id he produced another wretched ode. The 
infortunnte Meerza Reza was again sent for, and 
ie prince having apoligised for his past indignity, 
epeated his new ode, and most emphatically u 
econd rime put the Meerza on his honour to 
.e cl are what he thought of it. The poet paused 
while; then rose gently from his seat, made a 
itofound bow, and, without saying a word, pro¬ 
ceeded to leave the room. Surprized at this 
behaviour, the prince called after him—“ Where 
art thou going, Meerza?”—“ To the stable, please 
your royal highness,” answered the poet, “to 
save you the trouble of sending me there ” 

While at Kermanshai, a collector of the reve¬ 
nue, who had embezzled a large sum of money, 
fled from the officers of justice, and took refuge 
in the house of Auka Mohammed Aly, the 
Mojtahcd (or chief Mulla) of the oily. The king 
demanded the man; hut the Mulla would not 
surrender him, although he declared himself will¬ 
ing to hear and decide the case, if the king would 
send his Vakeel (or counsel) thither. 'Hie proud 
monarch would not be dictated to, and the scru¬ 
pulous priest w ould nut abate a jot of Ins privi¬ 
lege. The king at length became enraged, und 
directed his officers to proceed in a body, and 
drag the man out of his sanctuary. The ex¬ 
asperated Mojtailed immediately proceeded from 
his house to the great mosque, bidding the people 
follow him there, for the Mohammedan religion 
was endangered by an infidel tisurpei. In less 
than two hours the news spread throughout the 
city and the camp, and an immense multitude 
were assembled in the great Jamca: the Moj tubed 
then ascended the pulpit, anil there denounced 
Mohammed Khan as an unbeliever, on whom in 
a most solemn manner he pronounced sentence 
of excommunication, and exhorted the faithful, 
in the words of the prophet, to revolt against an 
infidel king, who himself had revolted against 
religion. The shops, and even the mosques, 
were forthwith closed; all business was suspend¬ 
ed ; and denunciations against the king w r cre 
uttered by all classes of his subjects. His soldiers 
everywhere identified themselves with the people, 
and his nobles and courtiers would have deserted 
him, had he not accepted the only alternative 
they suggested, and with a sword hung about his 
neck, and with the Koran in his hand, the abso¬ 
lute monarch of all Persia, in the presence of 
thousands of his subjects, knelt down before the 
head of the Mohammedan religion, and implored 
his mercy in a flood of tears I “Rise,” said the 
exulting prelate ; “if thou comest in this manner 
like a repentant child, it ir my duty to foTgivc 
thee, and pray that God may forgive thoe too. 
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Be virtuous, and fear not, thou art the king of more, and to announce his satisfaction ait the 
Persia, and tlie defender of the faith." The king’s conduct, when the people gradually retired, 
Mojtahed had only to ascend the pulpit once and in a few hours order was entirely restored. 


SAVA SAVEETCH AND HIS CLERK. 

A RUSSIAN SKETCH. 


Sava Saveetch was reckoned one of th« 
cleverest sheriffs in the whole province. H< 
was of a full figure, and, from having served somi 
time in the police dragoons, still retained hi, 
military attitudes and manner, kept liimsel 
always as straight as a rush, and in turning, 
inade a rapid “ face-about ” with hi^ whole body. 
Years, and the fumes of his potations, had weak¬ 
ened the roots of his hair, so that he had almost 
lost it entirely, except some tufts on his whiskers 
and chin. His long nose, and the extremities 
of his meagre face, were covered with livid car¬ 
buncles ; and from under his bushy, hoary eye¬ 
brows glared a pair of small grey, cattish eyes. 
He always went about in his official uniform 
surtout, and wore in his waist a Cossack portr- 
tp(v. He never put on Ins sword but when he 
went upon any official business ; his usual wea¬ 
pon was a Cossack whip, with a leaden bullet 
plaited into the end of it. His head was gene¬ 
rally coveied witli a stiff-crowned leathern cap, 
which added to his military appearance. His voice 
was like the growling of a bear. Hiswiiting de¬ 
partment was managed by an old clerk, who spent 
three-fourths of his time with liis leg tethered to u 
writing table. In addition to this, by Sava Save etch's 
orders, his boots were taken off, to prevent him from 
decamping to the cabaret. But the supple clerk 
found the road to the bottle without rising from 
lus eliair. Some of his cronies among the under- 
sti uppers would fetch linn vodlty , in apothecaries’ 
phials, several (loses of which he would dispatch 
every hour, from the time that Sava Saveetch 


had, in quest of his bottles and cans, ransacked 
the stove, chimney, and even behind the casks 
and tubs. On holidays only he had liberty to 
get drunk; and then he was usually brought 
home at night as stiff as a stock, laid in the lock¬ 
up room, and water poured upon him. In his 
ourneys through the district, Phomeetech (this 
was his name) had also full permission to drink 
a settling bowlful, bqj only after he had finished 
iis business; for after his drunken bouts, his 
and shook so as to render him unfit for work, 
lava Saveetch called Phomeetch a golden man; 
nd his inclination to drunkenness ho attributed 
j his uncommon talents, which, in the opinion 
if old-fashioned people, cannot flourish unless 
hey are moistened with spiritual dew. Accord- 
to this maxim, Sava Saveetch was himself a 
.emus; however, to give him his due, Savti Sn- 
eetoh was thoroughly versed in business, par- 
icularly in conducting examinations, following 
p proofs, and general investigations, only he did 
tot know how to put his thoughts upon paper so 
asily as he could pour ardent spirits down his 
liroat— could not pick out for himself, in both 
upitnls, such a pair of spectacles as would enable 
iim to lead hastily-written papers, even by syllu- 
Ies, the same as if th6y were printed ; and, 
wmg to the multiplicity of business, did not 
‘collect the dates of the ukases. In this Pho- 
icetch was his Mentor. The mhabitunts of the 
istiict, as a tribirte of justice to Savn Saveetch, 
illod him the “ Grey Wolf,” und his faithful 
oadjutor Phomeetch, was called the “ Trap.” 


LINES WRITTEN AT TIIE REQUEST OF A LADY WHO HAD LATELY BECOME BLIND. 


Tiiy will be done, 0 God, thy will be done 1 
Though to these sightless orbs for ever hid 
All forms of lie.uuty, and all smiles of love, 

The sun his Bplendour, and the moon her light, 
The canopy of heaven a starless void, 

And the fair landscape, rich with varied hues, 

The verdant fields, the blooming trees and flowers, 
The sun-lit stream, bright flowing through the vale, 
Alike to me one universal gloom. 

Thou still art present, and thy light Divine 
Shines brighter 'mid the darkness of the scene: 
That inward light sustains and cheers my heart; 
Thyself more fixed my soul to look upon, 

By outward hinderauce now the less obscured. 
Things seen by mortal eye must pasB away, 

How soon 1 but the invisible remain, 


Remain for ever, by that light revealed. 

Thou primal Source of light, and life, and joy! 
Eternal Father 1 shine into my heart, 

There let the image of my Saviour dwell, 

Bright with thy Spirit’s effluence Divine ; 

Sustnin, ’mid all my complicated woes, 

My sinking faith, that I may bear them wtfil 
With resignation meek and patient hope, 

Unmoved by suffering, unsubdued by death. 

And when released from this dark tenement, 

May I behold the bright unclouded Sun • 

Of Righteousness arise, and radiant shine 
In His eternal light, amid the choir 
Of seraphim, hymning the grateful song 
Of Moses and the Lamb around thy throne. 

Jan. 10/A, 1837. R. 8. 
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Caftraria. —When visited by sickness and the 
harbingers of death, the benighted mind of the 
Caffreis distracted by dicadful apprehensions and tor¬ 
menting fears ; these, however, he carefully conceals, 
and can seldom be prevailed upon to give free expres¬ 
sion to his feelings, even when consciously sinking in 
the very agonies of dissolution. Tears are regarded as 
the proof of an imbecile and unmanly spirit; hence, 
whatever pain he may endure, he seldom suffers nature 
thereby to relieve herself; nevertheless, the gross 
darkness that envelopes his soul is awfully mani¬ 
fest at this dread crisis. No sooner do convulsive 
symptoms make their appearance than the dying are 
immediately declared to be dead ; and are at once car¬ 
ried out iftto the forest, or laid in a ditch out of sight, 
and at a distance from the place of their residence. 
Two reasons are assigned for this inhuman meusure : 
first, that the hamlet may not be defiled by the breath¬ 
less body lying in it; and, secondly, that it may not be 
requisite for any one to touch the corpse after the spirit 
has departed. It is a fact, and to every thinking mind 
n heartrending fact, that thousands ore thus dragged 
from their habitations by their nearest relatives,and lite¬ 
rally placed in “ the region and shadow of death ” while 
in the actual possession of all their rational faculties. 
Such is the melancholy sitnation of numbers at this 
very moment, wholly destitute of every degree of com¬ 
fort, and of the faintest gleam of hope, regarding 
either this world or that which is to come. No friendly 
voice is heard cheering them amidst the struggles of 
dissolving nature; no kindly-helping hand is lent to 
turn .them from side to side; nor have their sinking 
spirits any the least expectation of a Deliverer. For, 
alas I they know not that there is a Saviour. The mo¬ 
ment the spark of life becomes extinct, and sometimes 
before, “ravening wolves around” feed upon their 
remains unmolested.— Kay'a Travels in Caffraria. 

Norway. —There is a very simple and very ancient 
way of aasembling the people in this country for public 
business. A bud-stick, or message-stick, the size and 
shape of our constable's baton, is painted and stamped 
with the royal arms, and made hollow, with a head to 
screw on one end, and.an iron spike on the other. 
The official notice to'mect, the time, place, and object, 
are written on a piece of paper, which is rolled up, and 
plnced in the hollow. TiiiB is delivered from the pub¬ 
lic office, or coart-house, of the district to the nearest 
householder, who is bound by law # to carry it within a 
certain time to his nearest neighbour, who must trans¬ 
mit it to the next, and so on. In case of two houses, 
equally distant, it must be previously dctei mined by 
the foged at which he shall deliver it. If the owner is 
npt at home, he is to Btick it “ in the house-father’s 
great chair, by the fireside;” and if the door be 
locked, must fasten it to the outside. Each is bound 
to prove, if required, at what hour he received, deli- 
vered, or stuck it. He who, by his neglect, *lias pre¬ 
vented others from receiving the notice in time to 
attend the meeting, pays a fine for each person so 
absent. There are fixed stations at which the bud- 
stick rests for the night; and it cannot be carried after 
sunset, or before sunrise. The householder to whom 
it comes lost takes it back to the office. In a country 
so extensjre, with its population scattered in valleys, 
dlvidelrby uninhabited fjelde, and with few paths of 
communication, this primitive sort of gazette is the 
most expeditious mode of publication. In the High¬ 
lands of Scotland, the stick, burnt at one end, and 
with blood on the other, was a similar device for 
assembling a clan in urms.— Laing's Norway. 

China. —The tongues of ducks are among the 
dainties of Chinese epicures. In one of the lanes 
running westward from Leuenhing Keac, there is a shop 
containing a great variety of live fowls, brides several 
species of dried ones, for sale. One article puzzled 


me much; and by inquiry I found it to be nothing 
more nor less than a string of dried tongues obtained 
from ducks. They were stretched out to the utmost 
length, resembling awls in shape, and hardened almost 
to the firmness of iron.— Chinese Repository. 

Iceland. —The most important branch of rural 
labour m Iceland iB the haymaking. About the mid¬ 
dle of July the peasant begins to cut down the grass of 
the tfin, (the green around his bouse,) which is imme¬ 
diately gathered to a convenient place, in order to dry ; 
and, after having been turned once or twice, is con¬ 
veyed home’on horseback to the yard, where it is made 
up into stacks. At the poorer farms, both men and 
women handle the scythe ; but in general the women 
only assist in making the hay after it is cut. In many 
parts of the island, where there is much hay, the 
peasants hire men from the fishing plains, who arc paid 
for their labour at the rate of thirty pounds of butter 
a week. They cut by measurement; the daily task 
being about tlhrty square fathoms. Hay-harvest being 
over, the sheep and rattle that had been out all sum¬ 
mer on the mountains are collected; the honscs are 
put into a state of repair for the winter; the wood 
needed for domestic purposes is brought home to each 
farm; the turi is also taken in. During the winter, 
the care of the cattle and the sheep devolves entirely 
on the men ; and consists chiefly In feeding and water¬ 
ing the former, which are kept in the house, while the 
latter arc turned out in the daytime to seek their food 
through the snow. When the bqow happens to be so 
deep that they cannot scrape it away themselves, the 
boys do it for them ; and us the sustenance thus pro¬ 
cured is exceedingly scanty, they generally get a little 
of the meadow hay about this time. The farm hay is 
given to the cows alone. All the horses, excepting 
perhaps a favourite riding-horse, are left to shift for 
themselves the whole winter, during which season they 
never he down, but rest themselves by standing iu 
some place of shelter.— Henderson's Iceland. 

Eovi'x.—In Egypt, the dead, aftei being embalmed, 
were deposited, ingreat numbers, in cavesor places form¬ 
ed under ground. These are now know n by the name of 
“mummy pits.” The following is an interesting account 
of a visit to one of them :—“ Wc now went to see the 
mummy pits. It is impossible to conceive a more sin¬ 
gular and astonishing sight than a tomb of this descrip¬ 
tion. Imagine a cave of considerable magnitude, filled 
up with heaps of dead bodies in all directions, and in 
the lun-t whimsical attitudes: some with extended 
arms, others holding out a right hand, and apparently 
in the attitude of addressing you ; some prostrate, others 
with their heels sticking up in the uir. At every step, 
you thrust your feet through a body or crush a head. 
Most of the bodies are enveloped with linen, coated ' 
with gum, Ac., for their better preservation. Some 
of the linen is of a texture remurkably fine, far sur¬ 
passing what is made in Egypt at this day, and proving 
that their manufactures must have arrived at a great 
degree of excellence. Many of the bodies, probably 
of the lower orders, are simply dried, without any 
envelopment. Innumerable fragments of small idols 
are scattered about; they are mostly human figures of 
Osiris, about two inches long, with the hook and 
scourge in either hand. some are of stone, some of 
baked earthenware, and others of blue pottery. The 
bodies are stowed in compact masses, tier on tier, 
always crossing each other. In some instances wc 
found the hair quite perfect. It was in a tomb of this 
description that some of the diggers found a beautiful 
network, composed of long bine beads, hollow, with 
threads passed through them ; the parts of the net 
hanging down over the shoulders, and all emanating 
from a scarabccus thebaicus, which was on the crown 
of the head. It was found on the head of a female 
mummy,”— Irby and Mangles' Travels, 
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GEMS. 


Memory. —We all know what a power there is in 
memory, when made to array, before the guilty, days 
and scenes of comparative innocence. It is with an 
absolutely crushing might that the remembrance of the 
years and home of his boyhood will come upon the 
criminal, when brought to a pause in his career of 
misdoing, and perhaps about to suffer its penalties. If 
we knew his early history, and it would bear us out in 
the attempt, we should make it our business to set 
before him the scenery of his native village, the cottago 
where he was born, the school to which he was sent, 
the church where he first heard the Gospel preached ; 
and we Bhould call to his recollection the father and 
the mother, long since gathered to their rest, who 
made him kneel down night and morning, and who in¬ 
structed him out of the Bible, and who warned him, 
even with tears, against evil ways nnd evil companions. 
We should remind him how peacefully his days then 
glided away; with how much of haziness he was 
blessed in possession, how much of hope in prospect. 
And Jie may be now a hardened and desperate man : 
but he will never believe, that, as his young days were 
thus passing before him, and the reverend forms of 
Ins parents rame back from the grave, and the treeB 
tlut grew round Ins birthplace waved over him their 
foliage, and he saw himself once more as lie wob in 
early life, when he knew crime but by name, and knew 
it only to abhor—we will never believe that ho could 
be proof against this mustering of the past • he might 
be proof against invective, proof against reproach, 
pi oof against remonstrance; but when we brought 
memory to bear upon him, and bnde it people itself 
with all the imagery of youth, we believe that, for the 
moment at least, the obdurate being would be sub¬ 
dued, and a sudden gush of tears prove that we had 
opened a long sealed-up founlain.— Melville. 

Sciknck. —It furnishes those comprehensive an¬ 
alogies, and contrasts, and varieties of fact, which awaken 
recollection, ande^ereiseaml strengthen the mind; which 
serve to correct precipitancy of judgment, to render us 
ingenuous m our deductions, temperate in the forma¬ 
tion, and modest in the maintenance, of opinion—to 
confirm those high intellectual and moral habits that 
c inmently qualify for religious study. What a noble 
capacity for the defence of our holy mysteries is ma¬ 
tured under the discipline of abstract science 1 Within 
it*, sublime recesses arc wrought and tempered the 
swords of flame that move on the battlements of our 
paradise ; from this Bchool have issued the mightiest 
champions of the faith. The pursuits of taste, by cul¬ 
tivating our powers of contemplating the good and the 
fair, ami by evolving our susceptibilities of pleasure 
from such perceptions, co-operate with religion in re¬ 
fining and elevating character. Do they not also diffuse 
a peculiar charm through the sacred writings, that de¬ 
tains us oftentimes to linger with fondness over their 
pages—entices many, by whom they might otherwise 
be neglected, to the perusal of them—and allays much 
of the repugnance that is felt at the purity of their 
morals, and the stern consistency of their truths * 
Does not history confirm the record of the inspired 
narrators—the knowledge of ancient customs reconcile 
apparent discrepancies—and geology lend a tributary 
light to illumine the earliest details of revelation ? 

How full, how exquisite, are the manifestations of 
God, that arc presented in the study of his workB I 
How impressively do his nature and character affect 
the mind, which, ascending the heights of Bcience, lays 
itsc*lf open to the moral power of the scene that ex¬ 
pands around—contemplates the silent, viewless energy 
that impresses the mightier movements, that supports 
the complicated relations of the universe, that endues 
each department With its properties, that, by its visita¬ 
tion, preBerveth the spirits it hath made, that deviseth j 


the organization of every living thing moving on the 
face the earth, that arrayeth the structure of every 
plant! 

Science and literature kneel at the shrine of religion; 
and although visionaries would put forth their hands 
to thrust it back, she accepts the offering.— Rev. A. 
Waugh, jun. 

War. —The history of every war is very like a scene 
I once Baw in Nithsdale. Two boys, from different 
schools, met one fine dajr upon the ice. They eyed 
each other with rather jealous and indignant looks, 
and with defiance on each brow. " What are ye 
glowrin’ at Billy ?” “ What’s that to yon ? I'll look 
where 1 have a mind, an* hinder me if ye^iaur.” A 
hearty blow was the return to this ; and there such a 
battle began. It being Saturday, all the boys of both 
schools were on the ice, and the fight instantly became 
general and desperate. At one time they fought with 
missile weapons, such as stones and snow-balls ; but 
at length they coped in a rage, and many bloody raps 
were liberally given and«received. I went up to try if 
1 could pacify them; for by this time a number of 
little girls had joined the affray, and I was afraid they 
would be killed ; so, addressing the one party, I asked 
what they were pelting the others for p What hail 
they done to them ? “ O, naething at a’, man; wc 
just want to gie them a good thrashin.” After fight¬ 
ing till they were quite exhausted, one of the principal 
heroes stepped forth between, covered with blood, and 
his clotheB torn to tatters, and addressed the belli¬ 
gerent parties thus: “ Weel, I'll tell ye what we’ll do 
wi’ ye: if ye’ll let us alane, we’ll let you nlanc.” 
There was no more of it; the war was at an end, and 
the boys scattered away to their play. 1 thought at 
the time, and have often thought since, that that trivial 
affray was the best epitome of war m general that 1 
had ever seen. Kings and ministers of state are just 
a set of grown-up children ; exactly like the children 
I speak of, with only this material difference, that, 
instead of fighting out the needless quarrels they have 
raised, they sit in safety and look on, bound out their 
muocent but servile subjects to battle ; and then, after 
a waste of blood and treasure, we are glad to make the 
boy’s condition,—“ If ye’ll let us alane, we'll let you 
aljne.”— Hogg. 

Fashion. —Fashion rules the world, and a moBt 
tyrannical miBtress ^he is, compelling people to sub¬ 
mit to the most inconvenient things imaginable, for 
her sake. She pinches our feet with shoes, or almost 
chokes us with a tight neckerchief, or nearly takes 
away our breath by tight lacing. She makes people 
sit up at night when they ought to be in bed, and 
keeps them there in the morning when they ought to 
be up and doing. She makes it vulgar to wait upon 
one’s self, and genteel to live idle and ubcIcss. She 
compels people to visit when they would rather stay at 
home, eat when they are not hungry, and drink when 
they arc not thirsty. She invades our pleasure, and 
interrupts our business. She persuades people to dress 
gaily, either on their own property or that of others ; 
or whether agreeable to the word of God or the dictate 
of pride. She ruins health, and produces sickness ; 
destroys life, and occasions premature death* She 
makes fouls of parents, invalids of childrcll, and 
servants of all. She is a tormentor of conscience, a 
despoiler of morality, and an enemy of religion ; nor 
can any one be her companion and enjoy either. She 
is a despot of the highest grade, full of intrigue and 
cunning; aud yet husbands and wives, parents anti 
children, masters and servants, of every colour and of 
every clime, have become her devotees, and vie with 
each other who shall be most ardent in theft attach¬ 
ment.*— Christian Sentinel. 
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LIFE AND 

Georgs IV.—The following anecdote was related 
to me, iay b Dr. Sprague, of America, is hi*'letters 
furnishing an account of his journey to Europe, of his 
late majesty, as being well authenticated. When he 
was in Ireland, two or three years since, he told Lord 
Roden, a man of decided Christian character, that on 
a particular morning he was coining to breakfast with 
him. He accordingly came, and bringing with him 
two or three of the nobility, happened to arrive 
jest as his lordship and family assembled for domestic 
worship. Lorc^Roden being told that his guest had 
arrived, went to the door, and met him with every 
expression of respect, and seated him, and the gentle* 
men that accompanied him, in his parldbr. He then 
turned to the king and said, “ Your majesty will not 
doubt that I feel highly honoured by this visit; but 
there is a duty which I have not yet discharged this 
morning, which I owe to the King of kings—that of 
performing domestic worship; and your majesty will 
he kind enough to excuse me while I retire with my 
household and attend to it.’’ “ Certainly,’’^replied 
the king, “ but I am going with yeu," and imme¬ 
diately rose and followed him down into the hall, 
where his family were assembled, and {pking his sta¬ 
tion in an old arm-ebair, which, I understand, has 
acquired an immense value from that circumstance, 
remained during the family devotions. This anecdote 
certainly reflects honour upon his lordship and his 
majesty; while it exhibits in the one the dignity of 
unyielding Christian principle, it displays in the other 
at least the courtesy of a gentleman, and the natural 
homage which every man feels for a consistent, reli¬ 
gious character. 

A Difficulty Overcome. —A ridiculous instance 
of the change effected in public opinion of late oc¬ 
curred a abort time previously to my arrival at the 
Egyptian capital: a Levantine tiadesman of Cairo, 
wishing, probably, to do honour to his.jmtron St. 
Anthony, and at the same time to give nis friends 
a treat, took a joint of pork to he cooked at a Mahom- 
medan bakehouse. The backsliding baker of the 
faithful made no scruple in admitting the unclean 
flesh to cook in company with orthodox meats; but 
one of his customers, a more rigid observer of th» 
Koran, on coming for his bit of buffalo, discovered it 
with horror, faking alongside the smoking ribs and 
crackling akin of the abominated beast, and raised an 
outcry against the offending baker, who was instantly 
dragged before Habib Effendi, (a sort of sitting magis¬ 
trate of the Egyptian metropolis,) and ordered to ex¬ 
plain forthwith liis reason for daring thus to set the 
In&ndates of the prophet at defiance. “ Truly," said 
the trembling culprit, “ 1 have lately witnessed such 
changes in Egypt, that I thought I was committing 
no sin. Do 1 not daily see Moslem soldierB equipped 
as Franks ? Beys, half-dressed as Franks ? Women 
shamelessly exposing their faces like Franks ? Frank 
dishes eaten—nay, even Frank wines drank ? Could 
I, with such sights before my eyes, suppose there was 
any sin in allowing a piece of Frank pork to bake 
quietly by the side of MussulmaniBh meats?"—add¬ 
ing that, in what he had done, he had, in fact, but 
actedr«fp to the “ spirit of the age." The Mahom- 
medan sage waa a little ataggeTed t he admitted, how¬ 
ever true all that had been stated might be, (and he 
regretted to say that tbero waa much in the example 
of some who should know better, to lead away igno¬ 
rant men like the culprit,) yet he we* placed there to 
see that all the faithful inhabitants of Cairo acted 
up to the “ spirit of the Koran"—that pork was pork ; 
and tta precepts of the prophet must be obeyed. 
A quibbling Moolah here observed, that fire was a 
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purifier of all things—upon which, after a consulta¬ 
tion, it was decided, that no harm could have been 
done to the other meats in the oven, by the steam of 
the Levantine's pork, and the complaint was dis¬ 
missed. The triumphant baker now professes to 
roast “ Frank fcpd other meats,” and has had a 
thriving business eVer since the wise decision of the 
judge in his favour.—•Scot’s Ramblet fit Egypt end 
Candia. 

Antediluvian Longevity. —In how short com¬ 
pass is included all that the Spirit of Qod has seen 
meet to record of the greater part of those patriarchs 
who lived between Adam and Noah i Long as was the 
life of those men, and very long as that of some of 
them, their birth and their death is here sepa¬ 
rated only by a few lines. “And he died," is the 
affecting close of the little narrative of one after an¬ 
other. Even the hoary Methuselah, over whom nine 
hundred and sixty and nine years rolled in long and 
weary succession, passes from us with this brief me¬ 
morial, “ he died.” Was it because their lives were 
so unprofitably spent, that nothing was judged to be 
worthy of record ? Or was it because, in their times, 
no important addition was made to the Btock of re¬ 
vealed truth—no further light thrown on the designs 
of mercy, obscurely intimated in the first promise, 
aud unfolded by subsequent events, which were there¬ 
fore judged more deserving of a place in the sacred 
history? Whatever may have been the reason, we 
are sure, at least, it was not because during those suc¬ 
cessive generations there was wanting a like variety 
of incidents, a like mixture of good and evil, to that 
which chequers the life of men now. Enos and 
Oinan, Jared and Methuselah, had their pleasures 
and their pains, their joys and their griefs, just as 
Abraham and Jacob had. They had their active days, 
and the days when they leaned on the staff, and sat 
at the dtfor of the tent. Once the cultivators of the 
ground, they at length looked on, as others handled 
the implements they could no longer wield. They 
ln&rned and gave in marriage, they built and they 
planted, they sowed and they gathered, they reared 
altars, and slew sacrifices, and digged wells, llul 
when gone by, how short does their long day appear 1 
What a little portion of the line of time does it fill 
up l “ Their love, and their hatred, and their envy, 
ore now perished, neither have they any more a poi - 
tionfor ever in anything that is done under the sun.” 
The short sum is this—they were bom—they lived a 
while—they died.— Wtlii*. 

A Dear Lobster. —The late Dnko of Norfolk was 
fond of the luxuries of the table, and, although appa¬ 
rently as joyous and blithesome as any one, he could 
be as morose and ill-tempered as any person breathing. 
Those who knew him could pretty well-anticipate 
when a breeze was likely to spring np, as an ebullition 
of temper was always preceded by a convulsive heaving 
of bis ponderous shoulders, as exemplified by the fol¬ 
lowing trait A select party, about twelve In number, 
had assembled in St. James's square, and were par¬ 
taking of a sumptuous dinner, when, on a sudden, the 
earl-marshal's shoulders began to undulate, and the 
following short colloquy between a then-favoured ser¬ 
vant and his grace took place : “ I do not see a lobster 
on the table, Dodson." “No, your grace." “I 
think I ordered one, sir,*' roared the Duke. “Yes," 
replied Dodson, “ you did, your grace; and 1 bid as 
far as 41. Hit. for one; but, there being hut one in the 
market, I could not get it: the same lobster bring 
divided between the Lords Anglesea and Scfton, who 
were resolved to have it l ” Jockey of Norfolk said no 
more. 
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BROKEN SHIPS COME TO LAND. 


Yeb, “broken ships do come to land" and 
“ thereby hangs a tale ” worth telling; though a 
tale of this kind is very often most effectively 
told in the answering of a question ; and the 
question here, naturally, and almost necessarily, 
is, “ Why should broken ships cbme to land?” 
There is an easy and pleasant answer to this, and 
to all similar questions, in a very singular work, 
produced by the learned rector of some parish in 
Kent, (Bromley, we think, but wc will not be 
positive,) some ten or a dozen of years before 
the close of the last century. 

This learned person, for wc believe he was 
A.M., Oxon, saw meet to pen a new system, or 
hypothesis, of the working of the world, and all 
things that therein are; and, as tfie learned 
“ King Jamie” did, when ho essayed to tune the 
folks of Scotland into a more classical kind of 
“ poesy” than they had previously put in prac¬ 
tice, he expounded the “ newlis and cautails" of 
nature, according to his new hypothesis. In order 
that this now system might captivate, both the 
grave and the gay, the author has rendered it in 
prose, and also m “blank" verse, and it would 
have puzzled a conjnror, even when the art of 
conjuration was in the zenith of its ascendancy, 
to say whether the verse or the prose was the 
more blank of tiie two. 

The “ Analytical Review,” to which it was 
understood that both Priestley and Price con- 
tnbuted *at that time, smote the Kentish rector 
“lnp and thigh” on the subject of lus duplicate 
book. Whether the smiting was inflicted by 
either of the two sharp-quilled authors that we 
have named, or by one whom we do not choose 
to name, is a matter of no moment after the 
lapse of so many years, but the theory therein 
set forth is public property, although the volume 
in which it appeared is, in all probability, now 
as dead as Julius Cesar. It seems that this 
learned person took for calm earnest the opinion 
which the satirical author of Hudibras puts upon 
the shoulders of Anaxagoras, the philosopher of 
Clazomcne, namely, that the sun is 

“ a piece 

Of red-hot iron ns big as Greece;” 
for he maintains, positively and stoutly, that the 
cause of the earth's gravitating toward the sun, 
and of all bodies near the surface gravitating to 
the earth, is the existence of “ a great magnet” 
in the centre of our globe. If he had not been 
sublimed above all material things, he would, in 
all probability, have had some perplexity about 
the difference between this central magnet of the 
earth, and the magnets with which we are con¬ 
versant on its surfuce ; because they attract only 
a very few’select substances, while his is a “ very 
whale” of magnets, and attracts all matter equally, 
in proportion to its quantity, without the smallest 
distinction as to its quality. 

[No. 18. May 3, 1837.—2t/.] 


This matter of the magnet is not, however, the 
one which is so unique in itself, and so very 
convenient for all who are “put to their wits’ 
end” on subjects of physical philosophy. Others 
besides him have aimed at the performance of 
mighty deeds, and the overcoming of any tough 
and gnarled difficulties, by means of magnets. 
We have, for instance, known of more than one 
very ingenious, but not very philosophical me¬ 
chanic, who laboured to produce an engine. of 
perpetual motion by means of magnets ; and we 
have no desire to blame them for their selection; 
for a magnet is just as likely to produce a per¬ 
petual motion as—any other thing that could be 
named. 

The point upon which we have always ad¬ 
mitted the universal and beautifully accommo¬ 
dating nature of this reverend person’s philosophy 
has reference to the tides ; or, as he calls them, 
“ the flux and reflux of the sea;” and he says 
that these alternate with each other, “ in con¬ 
sequence of their regular and settled habit of so 
doing.” That he learned this most universal and 
convenient mode of dealing with philosophic dif¬ 
ficulties at Oxford, we do not mean to say; hut 
wo do mean to say that it is too much for being 
any one man's discovery, though a dean, or even 
a bishop, fur less a rector. 

If we were to take our stand upon this, the 
most impregnable ground of which we have any 
knowledge in all philosophy, we should make 
short work of the matter, and say, that “ broken 
ships come to land” in consequence of their 
regular and settled habit of so doing. We are 
fearful, however, that there may be, among the 
readers of“ The Miscellany," some “ black sheep,” 
whose “ carnal wit and sense " may so far “ over¬ 
pome them,” that they may refuse to avail them¬ 
selves of this shorthand easy method of dealing 
with philosophical difficulties; and so, for their 
perverse and unbelieving sakes, we shall endea¬ 
vour to give a particular explanation of this fact 
of the broken ships coming to land. 

Substances which are specifically heavier tharf 
the water of the sea fall to the bottom as a 
matter of course ; and it depends on the depth 
in which they sink, and the current of water that 
may be setting at that depth, whether they shall 
ever come to the shore or not. If they sink in 
the profound depths, which w r e have no reason to 
believe are affected by any currents, then we 
must conclude that they remain at rest there, 
unless they are upheaved to the surfac^HSji the 
action, of Course, of those subterraneous powers 
which the* Great Author and Governor of the 
system of nature has appointed to effect the pro¬ 
duction of new la 4 »ds when the old ones are so 
worn dowfi as to be no longer fit for the support 
of growth and life. 4 

Leaving these out of the question, and at- 
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tending only to such substances as float on the 
waters of the ocean, or are liable to be moved 
by the currents of these waters, we cannot help 
feeling, if wc make our observations with judg¬ 
ment and accuracy, that there is a wonderful 
difference between the living and the dead. We, 
of course, do not mean the simple fact of life in 
the one and no life in the other, because that is 
involved in the mere use of the epithets by 
which we distinguish them. But while they are 
alive, the inhabitants of the sea have no tendency 
to come to the shore, of the mere physical con¬ 
stitution of their nature; and coming nearer to 
the land, and removing to # a greater distance 
from it, are movements which all of them that 
have the power of locomotion perform with equal 
ease. Many fishes come to the shallows in 
order to deposit their spawn; and the reason, 
though they themselves are not, of course, aware 
of it as reason, seems to be, that, in the shallow 
waters, more action of light, heat, and air operates 
on the genus, and calls them into life much more 
speedily and certainly than they would be called 
were they to be deposited in deeper water. When 
this operation, the most important one of their 
lives, is performed, these fishes again betake 
themselves to much deeper water, in which they 
remain and recover their strength, and do not 
again revisit the shores and shallows till they are 
stimulated by a fresh impulse of reproduction. 
In their going seaward, they do not appear to 
have any more severe labour to perform than 
when they come to the shore; and the con¬ 
clusion that we may, and must, draw from this 
is, that they have perfect command of themselves 
in the sea, and arc not induced either to the 
shores or to the deep ‘water by any power or 
tendency extrinsic of themselves. 

The very same thing holds with animals that 
are covered with crusts or shells, and with marina 
plants, when they are in the living state,—not 
one of them lias the slightest tendency to come 
on shore, by the operation of any general prin¬ 
ciple, or any principle external of themselves. 
The medusa; and other radial®, which appear to 
have less command of themselves in the water 
than any other marine animals, are more fre¬ 
quently found stranded on the beaches. But 
they are found most abundantly after storms; so 
that they, too, may be said to be drawn by the 
wind and the waves, and not drawn by any 
attraction which exists between them and the 
land. The same may be said of marine plants. 
It is true that the greater part of these in our 
seas are rooted plants; but to these the root is a 
mere support, from or by means of which the 
rest of the plant derives no nourishment. In 
other seas, especially in the great eddies of tide 
in the tropical parts of the oeeons, the Atlantic 
more than any other, as there is a more decided 
revolution of the current there, there are vast 
extentB of sea-weed which is not rooted, and yet 


which is never scattered into the other parts of 
the sea, while it is in the living state. In short, 
the fact is perfectly general, and we may state it 
as such, that the living inhabitants of the water, 
while they remain in life and health, have no 
tendency to come to the shore any more than to 
move in any other direction. 

There must he a general reason for this general 
fact, and that reason is easily seen: the water 
takes no hold upon the living plant and the living 
animal,—it does not wet them, it merely suu 
rounds them, and so gives them the support of 
its weight; but it has no tendency to make them 
move in any one direction, unless when they are 
borne away by the mere mechanical force of its 
current. This is produced upon nearly the 
same principle as we resort to when we grease 
the axles and other working parts of our engines 
and machines, in order to lessen their friction; 
only, it is done with far more perfection than we 
can do it. Whether the inhabitant of the water 
is plant or animal, and if the latter, whether it is 
covered with skin, with scales, or with a shell, 
there is always an epidermis, or scarf-skin, upon 
it, which cannot be wetted by any length of ex¬ 
posure to the water as long as the creature is 
olive. 

This is produced by a sort of mucous secretion 
which lubricates the epidermis, and which is not 
soluble in water so long as the creature is alive. 
This differs in quantity, and probably also in 
kind, in the different species, being greater, gene¬ 
rally speaking, in proportion as the fish has more 
action in the water. Skate, for instance, drives 
about so rapidly that they have been called the 
“ eagles of the sea," and they are among the 
most mucous of all the finny race. Soles, on 
the other hand, range but little, and the quantity 
of mucus upon them is proportionably small. 
In all, however, it is perfectly adapted to the 
need the animal has for it, upon the beautiful 
principle of “no want no waste,” which is cloaily 
traceable through the whole ol creation. This 
mucus is a secretion of the animal or the plant, 
and must, as a matter of course, cease to have 
any influence very soon after death occurs. Any 
one may be practically convinced of the truth of 
this by observing how very soon a dead fish, or 
sea plant, macerates and dissolves in the very 
same water which is health and protection to a 
living one. 

We see, therefore, why the living thing does 
not come to the land; and this is at least one 
step toward showing why the dead one does. 
The water iceis the shores of the land; and, 
wetting them, there is an adhesion between them, 
and a friction when the one moves upon the 
other. The effects of this friction may be seen 
in the eddies which are formed in the* loops of a 
river’s banks, and in which the water moves con¬ 
trary to the current; and also in the abrasion, 01 
wasting away of the bank or shore when a cur 
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rent sets against it. A dead substance floating in 
the water is wetted and laid hold of in a similar 
manner, and is thus at the mercy of the current. 
The greatest exception to this is oil, which 
spreads in a thin pellicle over the surface; and 
the effect of oil, in lessening the turbulence of 
waves, by diminishing the friction of the air and 
water, is so well known as to be proverbial. 

Rut though the wuter wats, lays hold on, and 
is capable of carrying along the dead substance, 
this is not sufficient to show that a dead sub¬ 
stance, which floats, must come to land, though it 
may in a great measure determine where the 
landing shall be made. Productions of tropical 
America, for instance, are often cast on the 
western shores of Britain; but no British pro¬ 
duction is e\er cast on the shores of America. 

The general set of the current from America 
to our shores explains why that which floats in 
the dead state, and is, in consequence, at the 
mercy of the current, should move along with 
the current* but it docs not explain why the 
floating substance should get out of the strength 
of the current, and get stranded; and this, gene¬ 
rally, hi the eddy where the set of the is 
the other way. We must, thcrcfoio, look some¬ 
where else for the cause of all the wreck and 
ruin flouting m the sea, invariably coining to 
land, and leaving the face of the ocean free and 
clear. 

Wheie shall we look for this? It is clear 
that the attraction of gravitation will not answer 
our purpose, because the direction to the land is 
right across that of gravitation. It is equally 
clear that the common attraction of cohesion 
will not do, because it operates only upon sub¬ 
stances which are nearly in contact. Electricity, 
magnetism, and the other peculiar modifications 
ol attraction, chemical or otherwise, to which we 
ure m the habit of referring pretty generally— 


when we do not know very well what to say— 
also fail us in the explanation of this very simple 
fact of coining to land. 

Even while we write, a theory has been 
broached, and supported by experiments which 
some of our most able investigations of the 
niceties of philosophy admit to be conclusive. 
This theory is too recent and recondite for the 
mass of the people yet; but the gist of it is, that 
there is a general attraction of cohesion in mat¬ 
ter, of which not only all the named attractions, 
but gravitation itself, are merely modifications; 
gravitation being the modification ansvflsring to 
the quality of matter, without any reference to 
quantity or kind; and the others, the modifica¬ 
tions arising from kind and quality. .If this can 
bo fullyestablished.it will be a giant step in the 
philosophy of matter, and there are hopes, inas¬ 
much as the researches concerning electric ac¬ 
tion appear long to have pointed to some such . 

suit as this. Still, it is rather too early to have 
perfect confidence. 

In the meantime, we may state the coming 
if the broken ship to land, thus:—The water- 
wets and lays hold of both the shore and the 
floating substance ; and, laying hold of those, it 
draws them together, just as water draws itself 
into the openings of a sponge, or the spaces bc- 
tweeen crystal and* crystal in a list of sugar. 
The strength of the attraction depends on the 
nature of the substance. It dissolves the sugai 
hut not the sponge. A bit of wood floating in 
mid ocean, and the shore, stand in the very same 
relation to each other as the proximate parts of 
the sponge and the sugar. The only difference 
is distance, which may be a modification, but 
cannot be a cause. The distance is too great 
for the water climbing between them ; but tlie 
tendency is to draw them together till they can; 
nd so, “ broken # ships come to land.” 


BRITAIN. 


[Tub multiplied and multiplymg modem liiatoues of 
England piovo the general djssutiafuctiou wind) pievails 
with those which ate ulreadv extant Ami «w we mi* little 
improvement in the new chuiiwnts to notice, .uid wmil to 
put into the IuuuIb ot out young men osperuillv a mote iim- 
densed and yet full history of our country than wu belli tc 
lias been fuiniiihed el-ewlinc, wc propose to nisei t .1 chapter 
occasionally m mir Miscellany, till the whole is finished 
always promising that our specimens prove art eplable to om 
renders Wo have only to add, that it is wot ten by a 
gentleman who has devoted many years to the subji< t J 

THE BRITISH PERIOD OP ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 

1. The very names of Britain, England, or 
Albion, have occasioned considerable dispute, 
one question being, whether its first name was 
Prydain, Pridaniu, Britain, Brettugne, Pnttanniae, 
Bretanac, Brutania, Brcatin, or Brydani; and 


another, whether it was called Albion from its 
white cliffs, Alben from its high cliffs, or Alviou 
from both causes united. It is the opinion of 
some that the name, England, first given probably 
by thp Saxons, was anciently Englewria, Euglewry, 
Englexhyria, Inglond, Angleland, Anglcslondc, 
&c. And the Saxon, British, Gallic, French, 
Latin, Greek, German, Italian, Phemcian, and 
many other languages, have been a&higed by 
different advocates, as furnishing certain etymo¬ 
logical proof; but the whole of this subject is 
via deseita. 

2. kiuite as various are the conjectures about 
the first inhabitants. Gaul, Germany, Rome, 
Greece, Egypt, Phenicia, have by different theo¬ 
rists been deemed the mother of the colony 
which peopled the island ; but the old Britons 
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believed themselves to be island-born. Nothing 
certain is known, further than that, long before 
the Christian era, Britain was visited by the Phe- 
nicians and Carthaginians for its metals. Com¬ 
panies of them colonised Cornwall; a fact which is 
sufficiently indicated by many of its local names. 

3. The island is supposed to have been sepa¬ 
rated by volcanic action from the continent; of 
which the analagous geologic qualities of the 
south-east coast, and that of France, are* offered 
as proofs. At the time of the Romans it was 
nearly covered with vast forests; one of which, 
with intermissions for pasturage and towns, ex¬ 
tended, in the south, from Kent to Somersetshire; 
another, in the north, covered half of Scotland; 
and a third included the present counties of 
Lincoln, Derby, Stafford, Leicester, Warwick, 
Northampton, and Rutland. At that period, and 
’long after, the boar, bear,'wolf, fox, several kinds 
of deer, of which one was very large, wild bulls, 
cows, distinguished for their whiteness, badgers, 
otters, and wild cats, were common. A powerful 
kind of dog, and the greyhound, are also men¬ 
tioned, by the Roman writers, as peculiar to 
Britain. The climate, owing to the prevalence 

Mai 

Thepart they occupied. 


of forest and stagnant water, was then consider¬ 
ably colder in winter and less heated in summer, 
than at present; though, subsequent to this 
period, the vine was cultivated in the open air, 
to a great extent, in the midland counties. 

4. The Britons were rude, but not so barbarous 
as is often represented. The island, at the time 
of Cesar's landing, was inhabited by more than 
forty distinct and hostile tribes; which neces¬ 
sarily retarded their mental improvement. They 
had above a hundred towns, of which thirty were 
south of the Thames and Severn. The seven, 
tribes winch occupied the country between the 
Humber, the Mersey, and the Thames, are 
thought to have had forty. Five towns belonged 
to the tribes which lived beyond the Severn and 
the Dee ; hnd the Brigantes, who possessed tin* 
north, occupied seven or eight more. A British 
town, according to Ciusar, was a track of woody 
country, Rurrounded and fortified by a ditch and 
a mound, which secured the inhabitants and cattle. 
The island contained, probably, at that time, 
not more than GOO,000 adults, at most. Of 
these, the following, according to Ptolemy, were 
thoatincipal tribes 


Atrabatii 

Btlgm 

Brigantes 

Caledon u 
Cant® 

Cantu 

Careni 

Camonacn 

Catyencklam 

Ccrones 

Contani 

Cornavii 

Crcones 


Berkshire 

Wilts, Hants, and pax t of Somersetshire! 
From Yorkshire into Northumberland 


Kent, and pai t of Middle* 


Bucks, Beds, IIcrtB, and Huntingdon 

' Northampton, Leicester, Rutland, Notts, and } 
Doibyshno ) 

Warwick, Worcester, Stafford, Salop, and Cheshire 


Damnii Clydesdale and Lennox 


Dcmetsc 

Dobuni 

Dumnomi 

Durotrigcs 

Epidii 

Oodeni 

Lop 

Mertai 

Novantse 

Ordoviccs 

Otndeni 

Pari si 

Kegni 

SclgOV® 

Silva CaMonia 
‘Silurcs 

Si men i, or Iceni 
Texnli 
Trinoban tes 
Vnromagi 
Venicoutes 


Caermarthcnslure, Cardiganshire, and Pembroke. 
Gloucester and Oxfordshire 
Cornwall and Devon 
Dorsetshire 

Tiviotdale and part of Northumberland 


The neighbourhood of Galloway 
North Wnics 

The north sea coast from the Tyne to the Foilli 
East Ruling, Yorkshire 
SuiTey and Russcv 
Nithsdalc and Annandalo 

{ Herefordshire, Radnor, Brecknock, Mon- ' 
mouth, and Glamorganshire 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, and Huntmgdonsh. 

Middlesex, Essex 


Nulena, or Caltn.i 

Vcnta Bclgarum, I scales, Agna, Cahda 

{ Epincum, Vinnovium, C.datum, Olicana, Catur- 
lutondmui, Isiuuin, Eboracuin, Rigodunuui 


Londimuin, Dumeiium, Kutupuc 


Salcntc Ycrulamium. 


liindium Rag®, or Rat® 

Douua, oi Dcuuna, and Yirocomum. 

( Colwnio, Coua, Iiindum Vandaura, Alanna, Vie- 
l torn. 

Lucntinum, Maridunnm. * 

Connium 

Yoliba, Uxclu, Tamare, Isca. 

Duniuin. 


T iu'o)iihia nml Riligunium. 

Mi dio]nnuni lirnnnogcnium. 

Cmia Briuu'iiiam 
Pituam oi Piuuna. 

Neonnigus 

Ciubantoiigum, Corilu Tremaulucm. 

Bullcum. 

Vcnta Icennmm 


* These names of the British towns ore mostly Roman, than merely Latinised. This is one cause of the geogftr 
and are perhaps oftener translations of the oldiBntish name, pineal obscurity that belongs to this period of our history. 
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Of these, the Belg®, the Silures, and Trino- 
bantes, were the most powerful; and those who 
Jived on the sea-coast incomparably the most 
civilised; for they made their own clothing, 
wore a square plaid, and even rings on the second 
finger! 

5. The Britons often named their towns from 
their rivers, on whose banks were all their cities; 
or from some circumstance connected with the 
particular spot on the banks where they stood. 


Ill the old British, Avon meant a river; Cymmer, 
the confluence of two streams ; Bala, the de¬ 
parture of a river from a lake ; Nant , a brook ; 
Alter, the fall of a less into a greater water; 
Lhuch, Lack, a lake ; Eors, a marsh; Rhaidr, a 
cataract; Tam , a smaller river; Clyde , a stream; 
Mar, water; Tre, Trev, Tra, or Tira, signified- 
a family or home; Dorf, or Thorp , a dwelling; 
all which, with a little reflection, will lead to 
the true knowledge of many names of places. 


THE NAMES OF SOME OF THE ENGLISH RIVERS AT THAT TIME. 


Old Name. 

Modern Name 

| Old Name 

Modern Name. 

H ibi liuia 

The Sc\crn 

Ahu 

The Humber 

Novuis 

Nith 

Garycuum 

Yarn 

Dcsa 

Deo 

Idmnama 

Blackwater, Essex 

Toisobuis 

Con wav 

TnmoBsa 

Thames 

Tuirobms 

Tivcy 

Urns 

Uub© 

Tobins 

Toney 

Clotta 

Clyde 

ItjlostaubiiiB 

Wyc 

Fala 

Vale 

T.uu.11 us 

Tnniai 

Dovus 

Dovo 

ls,.l 

Ex 

Avuna 

Avon 

A limns 

Ax 

A thesis 

Teen 

Rou 

Jjoth 

Tucasa 

Twrod 

Filina 

Eden 

Tielicnta 

Trent 

Al minis 

Alno 

Hindis 

Witham 

Vcdia 

Eitlier the Were, orTyne 

Hpe.i 

8 l*y. 


(». The form of government, as appear from 
('icsar, Diodorus, Cassius, and Soliuus, was mo¬ 
narchical ; possessing as much power as the king 
had skill to acquire, and ability to keep. 11c 
commanded in war; with the vicissitudes o 
which much of his power rose and tell. Hie 
British king could do nothing without the 
auguues ot the Druids, and the permission of th 
mfeuor chieftains. Crimes were considered a 
c ominitted, not against the king, but against God; 
hence penalties were in the hands of the priests, 
and consisted of fines and excommunications. 
The royal revenues were slender and precarious; 
being part of the spoils and weapons of war, the 
produce of rude cultivation and of cattle, together 
with some obscure taxes, (from which the Druids 
were exempt,) and presents, which the poor were 
obliged to offer in order to secure protection, 
and the rich to avoid spoliation. These cus¬ 
toms differed under each of the petty kings. 

7. The chieftains recorded their victories, and 
other important events, by the erection of a 
stone; while the bards, who often relieved the 
tedium of their journeys, celebrated and inlaid 
them in more lasting songs; of which, according 
to some, there were more than a hundred kinds. 
The poet^consisted of two orders,—the 1Voids, 
or religious poets; and the Bards , or secular 
poets; both of which were held in so much dis¬ 
tinction among the Britons that they associated 
with nobles, and even checked the will of kings. 
Nor must it be forgotten that the poet was then, 
as in all incipient societies, the musician : for 
Nature of old wedded music and song together. 
The only instrument known then was the lyre. 

8. The Silures were the first of the Britons who 


bartered with foreigners : but what commerce 
could there have been without weight, number, 
measure, or money ? According to Strabo, the 
first merchants who changed with the Britons 
werqfctlie Phenicians, who, 1250 B.C., passed the 
Straits of Gibraltar; but Boehart, and a host of 
inferior literati, have thought that the Cassitcr- 
ides, Scilly, Cistrymnydes, or Tin Isles, then ten 
in number, were discovered by them B.G. 904. 
All that is certain is, that they were known in 
the time of Herodotus B.C. 440 years, but 
their situation is not described. 

9. The articles which the old British then 
exported were lead, tin, wool, and skins; of 
which the tin sold at high prices in all the chief 
places of the world, for, at that time, it was con¬ 
sidered the most valuable metal! Lead was 
so common, according to Pliny, that the Phe¬ 
nicians were obliged, in policy, to keep back the 
greater part of what they obtained in order \o ' 
advance the price of the rest. Strabo informs 
us that the Phenicians gave the British, in return, 
salt, earthenware, brass, chains, necklaces, and 
other trifling ornaments. After monopolizing 
this trade for about 800 years, the Greeks, Gauls, 
and Romans, (through Pythcas of Marseilles, 
about A.D. 330,) discovered its source. Poly- 
bina wrote a book concerning the British tin : 
and, for tin, says Pliny, the Indians thefe 
best diamonds! Afterwards the Isle of Wight,* 
was, according to Diodorus, the chief depository 

* Tlio space between the mlc ami the mainland was, at 
.■-w water, dry. In the eighth century the water separating 
it from the const of Hampshire was only three miles wide, 
now it is seven. Similar changes linve takon place in respect 
to other British isles. 
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of tin; which was then conveyed, by rode 
Gaulish merchants, up the French rivers to various 
parts of the world. Such was the state of trade 
prior to the coming of Casar. , 

10. From the Giraldus, we learn that the old 
British house (as far as such a fabric could be 
daid to exist) was only one circular room, in 
whose centre was the fire; around which hus¬ 
band and wife, parent and child, stranger and 
friend, slept on rushes ; and in the top of which 
a hole was left for the entrance of the light, and 
the emission of the smoke. 

11. The boats which the Britons chiefly used 
were made of wattles covered with skins—the 
latter article serving also for a poor sail: from 
the lightness of their construction they weTe 
capable of being carried about; while they an¬ 
swered sufficiently well for skimming along the 
coast, from which the ignorance and fear of the 
generality restrained them frbm departing. Solinus 
states, however, that the channels were often 
crossed by them. Besides which, they must 
evidently have possessed ships far superior to 
these, for they assisted the Gaulish Veneti— 
themselves no mean sailors for that age—against 
Ctesar. 

11. The juice of woad, and of other vege¬ 


tables, mixed with earthy substances, were used 
to stain, with ingenious devices, the bodies of the 
Britons; who, at the time of the invasion—those 
at least, in the middle and northern parts of the 
island—chiefly wore skins. In the southern 
parts, however, where rude tillage and pasturage 
obtained, the inhabitants often wore, in the colder 
season, a rough woollen garment; which they 
are thqught to have made with the glutinous 
parts of bark, and to have dyed in the glaring 
colours with which barbarians no sooner become 
acquainted than enamoured. The Britons also 
possessed probably some knowledge of working 
the metals; of which there are not wanting 
modem as* well as ancient indications; while 
their numerous urns at once decide the fact that 
they practised the potter’s art. The husband¬ 
man used for manure a “white marl,”—probably 
chalk and lime,—which Pliny affirms was so 
efficacious as to last seventy years. The 
granaries were simple subterraneous pits and 
holes in the rock. So highly, however, did agri¬ 
culture come to be valued among the Britons, in 
process of time, that the plough, as well ns the 
place of religious worship, had the privilege of 
sanctuary for criminals. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


[From the Preliminary Easay on Letter Writing, pro- 
fixed to the “Chnslinu Correspondent,” an invaluulilo work, 
in three volumes, edited by James Montgomery Esq , and 
published by BalL It in a work wo cordially recoi 
Four hundred and twenty-threo letters, written by persons 
of all daises, on Christian principles, wexo never before 
collected j 

When a man undertakes to be his own bio¬ 
grapher, he places himself in a very difficult and 
perilous situation. Before he can gain credit for 
one honourable motive, every sinister one that 
can be imagined will probably ue laid to his ac¬ 
count; and in a very few instances can he hope 
to obtain from his judges that impartiality m 
hearing his story which they require of him in 
relating it. This narrow-minded jealousy arises 
from that pride of heart which almost every man 
tolerates in himself, and persecutes in all beside ; 
it is the beam in his own eye, which, instead of 
blinding him as it ought, seems to quicken his 
sight in searching out the mote in his brother’s 
eye. This species of history, on the ground of 
some peculiar advantages which it possesses, and 
because it is seldom fraught with danger, except 
tqp the, ardthor himself, ought to be treated with 
more indulgence than it generally experiences. 
Whatever a man says of himself is genuine; 
whether it be true or false it is equally his own. 
Even in hypocrisy he is no hypocrite, for deceit 
then is natural; if he assumes a virtue which he 
has not, he exposes a vice which he has; if he 
pretends to talents which he does not 


he disproves his rlaim by the inability with which 
he asserts it. One part of his character he may 
, conceal, but the very net of concealment betraj s 
another; if ho cover his breast with both his 
hands, he may be showing us that they are not 
clean; if he turns aw ay his head to hide his face, 
perhaps he is discovering to us Ins baldness be¬ 
hind. Let him represent himself as he will, we 
shall sec him more nearly as ho is than any 
other man could have represented him. This 
consideration alone goes far towards counter¬ 
balancing the few objections that may be urged 
against autobiography ; for, practise as he may 
upon our good-nature, or presume as he will 
upon our credulity, the general fidelity or false¬ 
hood of the authors own statements can be more 
correctly ascertained than those of any stranger 
concerning him can be cither established *or 
refuted. 

A man’s genuine autobiography, however, 
must be sought for in his friendly and confidential 
correspondence; in letters written on wll kinds 
of occasions, in all moods of his mind, and in¬ 
tended for the eyes of none but those who could 
at once understand their slightest allusions as 
well as their minutest details;—on subjects real, 
riot imaginary, but which were specially interest¬ 
ing, congenial, or familiar to both parties, referring 
to their modeB of life, rank in society, family 
connexions, personal circumstances;—all these 
being more or less illustrative of the language, 
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manners, and custom*, style of conversation, state 
of literature, science, politics, religion, law, com¬ 
merce, 'arts, and manufactures; in a word, the 
prevalent occupations, amusements, and pursuits 
of the people, the country, and the age to which 
he belonged; as well as exhibiting his own pe¬ 
culiar habits, tastes, and dispositions. 

Letters, moreover, arc side-lights to history; 
marginal notes or running commentaries on the 
universal volume of man as he is, as he was, and 
as he ever will be,—the same in essentials, though 
infinitely modified in the external manifestation 
of these, by the form of government and society, 
the degree of intelligence and virtue, or of igno¬ 
rance and profligacy, under which the individuals 
of his species, singly or in masses, have been 
bom and grown up to the utmost stature, which, 
according to their varied circumstances, they 
coidd attain, as immortal spiiits dwelling in mor¬ 
tal bodies, during a course of threescore years 
and ten. How much have the annals of our own 
country been enlarged and enriched, within the 
last fifty years, from the hidden treasures of 
family papers, and personal memoirs of public 
agents in the great events of their times, com¬ 
posed by themselves for the use of their children 
and posterity? but especially, how much have 
those annals been elucidated by the private and 
even secret correspondence of such characters, 
winch, after having been long locked up in cabinets 
and libraries, inaccessible to general research, 
have recently been given out, cither in bulk to 
the public indiscriminately, or submitted to the 
inspection of enlightened men like Fox and Mack¬ 
intosh, who have undertaken to rescue important 
portions of our national history from the dis¬ 
creditable obscurity, and even obloquy, under 
which they have been left by the negligence, 
prejudice, or incapacity of former chroniclers! 
But, if letters be thus auxiliaries to history, as 
history refers to man, the perpetual inhabitant 
of every region of the globe, they are distinct 
chapters ifl his family history; autobiographical 
sketches of men, individually or in companion¬ 
ship with others in domestic life. Princes, war¬ 
riors, statesmen, patriots, philosophers, poets, 
artists,— people of every rank in society, every 
diversity of employment, and every degree of 
mental power and cultivation,—all, in this kind 
of inter-communion, show themselves of the same 
blood, complexion, and spirit with their country¬ 
men and contemporaries, as well as kindred to 
the whole species in those general qualities which 
distinguish man, whether civilized or savage, 
from the brutes that perish. Bruce, in Abyssinia, 
says, “ 1 heard the skylark singing at Massuah 
the same notes as in England.” So man, in the 
abstract, speaks evegr where the same language, 
notwithstanding the confusion of Babel, and the 
countless multiplication of cognate, yet strange 
tongues, which followed the spread of the 
builders all over the face of the earth. The 


language of the heart,—man’s true mother tongue! 
—that is, the language of the affections, is literally 
translatable from one dialect into another, where, 
ever it has been embodied in fixed vocal sounds, 
or their alphabetical signs. Akin to the delight 
and surprise which Bruce experienced, when he 
heard the skylark in Abyssinia ringing the same 
notes as in England, is the pleasure which we 
feel, when, in bosom-intercourse with their friends, 
we find the venerable and the illustrious, the 
great and the good, among our forefathers, 
speaking this universal language of the heart, in 
our own vernacular tongue; at the same time 
reviving within ourselves those very erftotions, 
enjoyments, and sympathies which were among 
the most precious of our own experiences, and 
are cherished with the most endeared of our 
recollections. It was not merely the unexpected¬ 
ness and strangeness of hearing in a far land the 
song of the most comnfon of English birds, that 
affected the traveller with a joy which the same 
notes had never awakened in him before, when 
he heard them every day; it was because that 
song, those “ same notes ” carried him home in 
the spirit to his own land, renewed the days of 
his youth, restored the countenances of the friends 
whom he had left behind, and caused him to 
anticipate the happy meeting which he hoped to 
have with them on his return; when he should 
sit down, in the peace of old age, on the spot 
where he was bom, and where he hoped to be 
buried, beloved in life, and honoured after death, 
as one who had been a public benefactor, by the 
fruits of his labours, perils, sufferings, and dis¬ 
coveries. In reading the epistles of those who 
have been so long our elders, or.were so far our 
superiors, we not only become more intimately 
acquainted with them, but more nearly allied to 
them; and, while we rejoice to find, that, as in 
the elements of our common humanity, they were 
in all respects like # oursclves,—through the con¬ 
sciousness of that equality we are enabled, in no 
mean degree, to rise, sympathetically at least, 
towards the standard of their moral or intellectual 
pre-eminence. At the same time, such discoveries 
of thfcm are well calculated to keep us humble 
in our own esteem; for, if the letters of the most 
exalted personages bring them down to our 
level in the ordinary affairs of life, and occasion¬ 
ally lift us out of ourselves towards their eleva¬ 
tion, yet the tone and style of these unaffected 
compositions will always correspond with their 
high qualities; and passages of peculiar force 
will frequently elicit evidence of how far they art' 
in reality above us in things the most exceJlent. 
Casual expressions, incidental sentiments, full 
from their pens, in the fervour of spiritual com¬ 
munion with their dearest connexions, which 
reveal in a moment, and perhaps but for a mo¬ 
ment, all the beauty or grandeur of the writer's 
character; like those magnanimous replies, on 
great emergencies, when the whole soul of a 
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hero or a martyr has revealed itself in a word of 
rebuke, admonition, or encouragement to faint¬ 
hearted attendants. Caisar, when in imminent 
peril of being foundered in a storm at sea, chid 
the cowardice of the captain of the vessel, by 
exclaiming to him, “ Fear not: your vessel car¬ 
ries Cffisar and his fortunes.” Pompey, when 
embarking in a tempest, on a voyage to bring 
corn from Sicily, to supply the wants of his 
famishing fellow-citizens, on being urged to wait 
for more favourable weather, repliedIt is 


necessary that I should go, but it is not necessary 
that I should live,” There cannot be a question 
which was the nobler sentiment in these two 
cases, though each was perfectly in keeping with 
the character of the man, as well as splendidly 
contrasting them with each other. It must, in¬ 
deed, be acknowledged, that, though Pompey 
had here, as at the battle of Dyrrachium, the 
advantage of his rival, on most occasions Ca-sar 
showed as much superiority over him as he did in 
the field of Pharsalia. 


CHRISTIANITY. 


[For the following admirable letter from Alexander 
Knox, E«i, to the ltcv. John Jebb, wo aro likewise indebted 
to “ tlie Chi istian Correspondent"] 

Yesterday, as I was walking in the streets, I 
asked myself, “ What is Christianity?” it is, 
answered my mind, a Divine system of spiritual 
attractions, by which, whosoever gives himself 
honestly to them, is effectually drawn out of tlio 
otherwise invincible entanglements, and inex¬ 
tricable intricacies, of this dark, miserable, pol¬ 
luting, heart-lacerating world, (the nU»V TOV KOtTflOU 

tovtov _the t*ov<na Ttov KoopuKpuTtpwv, r on <tko- 

tvv c, rov attitvoQ tout ow), and led forth into what 
David has described as “ green pastures, beside 
the still waters or what Saint Paul has em¬ 
phatically called 5M2H KAI EIPHNH, « Life and 
peace.” The truth is, to a person of any sensi¬ 
bility, this world is a wretched place. There is 
not a step in life where we can be sure of not 
meeting some latent, lurking thorn , and when 
we fell in witli those various adventurers, de¬ 
scribed by Lucretius—if they are in pursuit, they 
rudely shove us by; if they are in possession ot 
their prize, they despise us in their hearts, and 
tell us by their looks and manner that they do 
so. A hard, selfish, thorough-paced mind, goes 
on, and cares not; but the sensible, delicate, 
feeling spirit, is ever pushed to the wall. To 
such a spirit, then, what a gentle, blessed relief 
is'afforded, by a heart-knowledge of Christianity! 
There is no abatement of feeling ; the vivid per¬ 
ception is as great as ever. But the heart and 
mind are so occupied, so filled, so richly com¬ 
pensated, and so deeply tranquillized, by the 
pursuit, the contemplation, the confident, affec¬ 
tionate, filial apprehension of God; the scrip- 
turally revealed God, Creator, Redeemer, and 


Sanctifier; the incarnate God, touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities; and all this infinitely 
| harmonizing, or rather identifying, with the phi¬ 
losophic view of the first good, first perfft t, and 
fit st fan , while it is practically and experimentally 
evinced, by undeniable, invaluable, never-fading 
influences and effects within, all this together 
forms such a set-off against, and such n refuge 
from, the common pains and penalties of mortality, 
as often makes the naturally vulnerable mind 
rejoice in its quickness of feeling, because this 
serves to enhance the preciousness of the bless¬ 
ing. 

Perhaps this view may appear to you too 
highly coloured. It would be so, were it to be 
taken as the hourly state of a Christian’s inmd, 
but all this, to its extent, is the cloudless meri¬ 
dian state. Many partial obscurations occur, to 
diminish this clearness ; but they only diminish 
it, the substance still remains. A kind of mental 
rain and storm may, also, he often experienced, 
and the weather-beaten pilgrim may tremble to 
find lnmsclf driven, as he thinks, to the very edge 
of some dangerous precipice. But he does not 
fall over. He recovers his footing, aiul his con- 
.fidenee; and in a little time the sky is cleared, 
and the air becomes calm and genial. * Ainid all 
this, however, there is sensible progress. And 
this variety has its great use. In order tiiat the 
inind may maintain its victory over sin, it must 
be kept on tht* alert by temptation. In order 
that it may continually look to Heaven for 
strength, it must be made to feel its own entire 
imbecility. And it is on the whole necessary, 
that nothing here should be perfect, in order to 
the eternal sabbatism being rightly pursued, and 
habitually anticipated. 


RELIGIOUS DISSIPATION. 

Can, then, religion and dissipation, two things themselves to those of our eaters who know little 
so opposite in their nature, be associated ? Is of the religious world, and who attach to dissipation 
it not a contradiction in terms to assume that the no other meaning than that which generally obtains 
truly devout can be at the same time dissipated ? in their own circle. Religion, strictly speaking, is 
These are questions which very naturally suggest a pure and heavenly essence, which can never be 
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debased by an unhallowed amalgamation with the 
evil principles and habits of our corrupt nature. 
For these it lias no tolerance; and it enters the 
heart on the express condition that iWis to main¬ 
tain perpetual warfare, not only with sin, but 
its airy shadow, its unsubstantial appearance. 
The imperfections and follies of religious people 
are not, then, to be charged upon their piety; 
so far as they indulge in what religion condemns, 
they arc departing from its spirit, and furnishing j 
an evidence against the influence, if not the sin¬ 
cerity, of their profession. When, indeed, their 
conduct and the prevailing dispositions of their 
hearts associate them with the world, with its 
maxims, and its distinguishing amusements and 
pleasures, whatever they tnay profess, their reli¬ 
gion scarcely amounts to a name, the veil of 
their hypocrisy is so transparent* that it only 
reveals what it it. intended to hide. In attribut¬ 
ing, therefore, dissipation to the religious, we are 
not to be understood as intending to throw down 
the barrier which must ever separate the church 
and the world. The anomalous, or rather the 
amphibious creatures which seem to belong to 
both, who are seen one day in the sanctuary and 
another at the theatre, who exchange prayei- 
meetmgs for card-parties, and the Bible ior the 
romance, aie not pointed at by the subject of the 
present essay. They liaie Jacob’s voice, but 
their hands are the hands of Esau ; it is only by 
a too common and latitudinanan courtesy that 
they are denominated Christians. 

But among the inconsistencies which mark 
a religions profession, even where there is a com¬ 
mendable abstinence from worldly pleasures, there 
ls.a species of dissipation of a most injurious 
tendency, and the effects of which are abundantly 
visible, especially in the metropolis, and at cer¬ 
tain seasons ot the year ; to one of which we are 
now lapidly approaching. It is distinguishable 
rather as a state of mind and feeling, than by 
the nature of the objects by which it is elicited 
and confirmed. The objects in themselves are 
not only blameless, they are praiseworthy and 
excellent. To frequent the temple of God—to 
assist, by our presence and patronage, # by our 
efforts and influence, the numerous benevolent 
nnd religious institutions which arc at once the 
glory and the safeguard of our land, and which 
constitute Britain the missionary of the nations, 
and the tutelary angel of the human race, is not 
only innocent, but laudable, and to regard them 
with indifference would he to betray a total 
want of personal Christianity. But it is possible 
to “ serve the gods amiss ;” it is possible to lose, 
in the pursuit of these objects, all the advantages 
-—as far as we are ourselves concerned—which 
render them valuable. It is possible to hear too 
many sermons, and to be so devoted to the pub¬ 
lic, as to lose all individuality in 0111 Christian 
profession. There are duties enjoined by religion 
which we owe to ourselves, to our families, to 


our pastors, and to the church with which we 
are more immediately connected. Whatever is 
inconsistent with the regular and conscientious 
disclwxrge of these, though it may be good in the 
abstract, is, to US, an evil of no trifling magni¬ 
tude. The “ flying camp,” as it has been face¬ 
tiously called, which is ever hovering around a 
new preacher, which is to he found in every 
place of public resort where novelty is to be seen 
and heard, which is always abroad and never at 
its quarters, is an irregular and useless appendage 
to that army wliieli is led on to victory and tri¬ 
umph by the illustrious Captuin of Salvation ; 
they add nothing to its discipline, liotWlng to its 
success; they may seem to swell its numbers, 
but they encumber rather than assist; they make 
little progress in knowledge, and none at all in 
sanctity; they are, in truth, the curse of our 
churches, aiul the reproach of our common faith. 
These people arc always hearing, but never doing. 
the intervals, when their example ought to shine, 
are wasted in languor or restless anticipation ; 
their principles, instead of being strengthened, 
evaporate by constant excitement; their love to 
the Saviour can only he kept warm by being 
steeped in an azotic atmosphere; and they can 
be devout and benevolent only in a crowd ; and 
when the sympathy of numbers is withdrawn 
they are mere religious automata, without the 
informing spirit or the feeling heart. This is 
religious dissipation; and it is indicated when 
the closet does not receive us as our home— 
when family religion is either suspended or per¬ 
formed in a confused ard hurried manner, and 
when self-denial is viewed by us as an obsolete 
requirement of the Divine Lawgiver—when our 
own pastors are forsaken for the wonderful man 
jwt come up, and when the quiet and unobliu- 
sive obligations of church-fellowfehip are merged 
in the noise and hustle of li^jge popular assem¬ 
blies. m 

This is an evil which is becoming infectious; 
nnd those who are free from its w'orst symptoms, 
are not wholly beyond the reach of danger. The 
“ May meetings,” as they are familiaily termed, 
while they bring with them “ all that I love "and 
much that 1 admire',” certainly open the door to 
this malignant intruder; and, without great care 
and watchfulness, may steal from us as much as 
they impart. If they are attended for the mere 
purpose of gratification, if we go only to be 
pleased, without the spirit of devout supplication, ' 
which implores a blessing upon their efforts, and 
without a determination to favour them by our 
contributions, they are likely to provelfatal snares 
to our piety. It is impossible for the same 
individuals to attend them all withput breaking 
in upon other and more imperative duties; and 
he is unmindful of his religious consistency who 
suffers lmnself to be drawn by them from the 
business of life and the spiritual interests of his 
own heart. It were to be wished, too, that these 
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meetings had in them less of ostentation, of 
rivalry, and of flattery; that they were conducted 
more in the spirit of godly .simplicity; that prin¬ 
ciples were appealed to rather than the passions. 
It is true, that whatever is human is imperfect, 
and we must take the good with all its accidental 
evil j yet ought we to be aware of the tempta¬ 
tions which are ready to assail us, for often where 
there is the least suspicion there is the greatest 
peril. It is not for us to impugn motives and 


to judge the heart; but surely, when there are 
palpable indications of a frivolous spirit, and 
when the spiritual temple is raised amid the din 
of instruments and the clamours of the lookers- 
on as well as of the workmen, it becomes us, at 
least, to examine ourselves, to set a guard over 
our principles, and fervently to pray* that we may 
at last enter the ark, as well as assist by our 
efforts in its erection. 


HAIR-BREADTH ESCAPES.—No. III. 

AN OFFICEtt’S LADY. 


You will believe me when I assert that I quit¬ 
ted Calcutta and its neighbourhood with on aching 
heart. The colonel was ordered to the Mysore 
country, whither I accompHnied him with our 
infant son ; for soon after our arrival I had be¬ 
come a mother. Wc were at length stationed at 
Vellore; and to that mutiny, which was most ma¬ 
liciously ascribed to the influence of the Mission¬ 
aries, but which arose from a totally different cause, 
have I to attribute my greatest earthly loss, and a 
train of sorrows, which, but for the sustaining 
power of the Gospel, would long ere this have 
consigned me to the grave. 

On iny arrival in England, I learnt with sur¬ 
prise and indignation, that the fanatical zeal (as 
the divine philanthropy of the Missionaries was 
contemptuously called) of a few Christians, in u 
very distant part of British India, and of whom 
the native troops in the Mysore bad probably 
never heard, had provoked the mutiny at Vellore, 
and the massacre of so many of my brave 
countrymen. But it was not zeal of any kied 
that occasioned this dreadful catastrophe. It 
was pure absurdity, An idsdne order had been 
issued from some mysterious quarter, for altering 
the turban of the sepoys into something like the 
helmet of our light infantry, and for preventing 
them from wearing on the forehead the dis¬ 
tinguished mark of their caste,—as direct an out¬ 
rage of their religious customs as it would be to 
prohibit baptism among Christians. This was 
indeed a flagrant insult to their faith, an oveft act 
of intolerance; yet with it the religion of their 
persecutors had nothing to do. It was a military 
folly^—a war against turbans and toupees, and 
which, like most of the follies of despotism, which 
interfese with long-established customs and pre¬ 
judices, led to very disastrous consequences. 

With my beloved husband I spent nearly 
four years of uninterrupted felicity. Our dear 
Charles grew up, a lovely scion from the parent 
stem, and his infantile prattle often drew from his 
father many expressions of tenderness which suf¬ 
fused my eyes with tears of joy. Our affections 
flowed, and mingled towards this object of 
mutual endearment I was too happy. 


The last evening we ever spent together was 
i one of peculiar satisfaction. We conversed of 
| England—happy England j and by a natural 
transition, our minds were carried upwards to thut 
better country—the Christians heaven—the Chris¬ 
tian's home. Tlie Bible lay before us, and I read 
the last chapter of the ltoi clarions. We then 
knelt down, and my husband offered up a.prayer 
remarkable for its calm solemnity and fen our. 
With pathetic earnestness he prayed for me, and 
our little boy. It was love, conjugal, paternal 
love, heightened and hallowed by a sublime and 
exquisite devotion. As we rose, I pressed Ins 
hand to my heart with a rapture which I never 
felt before; nor shall I feel it agaiii till I behold 
his welcoming smile on the shores of immor¬ 
tality. 

About nine o'clock we retired. At two in 
the morning we were awakened by a loud firing. 
The colonel hastened to the window, which wjis 
open, and demanded from the crowds of sepoys 
that were assembling at the mainguard, the cause 
of the disturbance. No answer was returned; 
but the rapid continuance of the firing left us in 
no doubt of the perils which threatened us. I 
lmd not power to articulate, and I dreaded, even 
by a look, to agitate my husband, whose counte¬ 
nance, I perceived, was already pale and troubled. 
With his characteristic coolness and self-com¬ 
mand, he wrote a note to be forwarded to Arcot 
for reinforcements; and gently urging me to seek 
safety in my chamber, he rushed into the thick-. 
est of the danger, hoping by his presence to 
reclaim the less desperate to a sense of duty, and 
either to vanquish the others, or to bring them 
to terms. 

Instinctive terror induced me to close the 
doors of my apartment, and to seek for my child 
and attendants the best retreat in my power. I 
endured two hours of excessive alarm. The 
thunder of the cannon, and the loud volleys 
of the musketry, which, with slight intervals, 
continued till four o’clock, shook my nerves, 
and 1 almost died with apprehension. Once, 
when the firing ceased at the mainguard, I ima¬ 
gined that I heard the footstep of my husband. 
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I ran to the door, but before I could open it he 
was gone. New dangers awaited him at the 
European barracks, where the conflict was re¬ 
newed, and where* the disaffected were making 
their last, desperate struggle. It was too suc¬ 
cessful, and in a few moments a scene of dreadful 
carnage and plunder ensued. I had ventured 
twice from my apartment down to the hall, to 
ascertain, if possible, the fate of my husband. 
The lost time, as I stood in a situation open to 
the veranda, a figure approached me, and a flash 
from a distant musket discovered to me a mili¬ 
tary uniform. I trembled for my safety, and 
that of my dear infant. I had courage, however, 
to ask, who was there? The reply was—" I am an 
officer of the mainguard—my brave comrades 
have all been murdered—the rebels are advancing 
—fly for your life!” I rushed back to my cham¬ 
ber, but, before I could reach it, this unfortu¬ 
nate man experienced the doom of his compa¬ 
nions. He was cruelly butchered in Colonel 
Wilmington’s* dressing-room. Every moment in¬ 
creased the horror of my situation. Daylight 
revealed a shocking spectacle. The parade was 
coveted with soldiers of the sixty-ninth regiment 
1} mg dead. Sepoys were running m all direc¬ 
tions, shouting and yelling with the feroeity of 
demons. Some, with sa\age brutality, were in¬ 
sulting the remains of their hapless victims; while 
others, intoxicated with success, were ransacking 
the houses, intent only on rapine and murder. 
At this moment I gave up all for lost. My hus¬ 
band’s miniature was m the drawer of my dressing- 
table. I took it with convulsive agony and 
placed it in my bosom. It was an involuntary 
act of tenderness. I was resolved to retain Ins 
dear image even in death. Scarcely had I in¬ 
dulged this pardonable weakness, ere a loud noise 
in the hall, adjoining my bed-room, announced 
the crisis of our fate. I moved softly, and bulk¬ 
ing through the door, discovered two sepoys beat¬ 
ing our furniture to pieces. At the suggestion 
of my Ayah, we concealed ourselves beneath the 
bed. Scarcely had we taken this precaution ere 
the door was forced, and shots poured into the 
apartment. I have now in my possession a ball 
which tell close to me, and had nearly proved 
fatal to my child. 

With the energy of despair, I resolved to make 
a desperate effort to save our lives. With my 
Charles in my arms, and the women following me, 
I presented myself from the back staircase to the 
sepoys who wore on guard. It was a mother’s 
appeal, the appeal of holy nature in its last 
extremity, and, thqugh made to the hearts of 
barbarians, it was not in vain. We were permit 
ted to seek refuge in the stables: here we had 
not been five minutes when we were visited by a 
sepoy, whom I instantly recognised as a man to 

* Tbo real name may bo found in the journals of the 
timo. 


whom the Colonel had shown many little acts of 
kindness, and who had manifested an unusual at¬ 
tachment to our darling son. He looked fearfully 
round,«s if apprehensive of being discovered, and 
whispered to me in hurried accents to escape, 
pointing at the same time to a fowl-house, which 
had a bamboo front, as the only asylum. I 
objected, that there we should be exposed to the 
view of Our enemies. However, I deemed it 
prudent to follow his suggestion, and he kindly 
covered our hiding-place with a large mat, and 
furnished my little Charles with half a loaf of 
bread, which he greatly needed. Here, famished 
with thirst, and full of the most dreadful appre¬ 
hensions, I continued another three hours, every 
successive moment of which augmented iny ter¬ 
ror, lest the screaming o£ my poor boy, who was 
alarmed at the firing, should reach the cars of our 
bloodthirsty foes, aijd allure them to the spot. 
Through an aperture I distinctly saw my house 
plundered, and frequently was chilled with horror 
when 1 heard the enraged murderers repeat my 
narttc, and threaten me wuth instant death. 

But amidst all these horrors, fears for myself 
were absorbed in anxiety for my husband. I 
dreaded to hear of his assassination, and I ’really 
believe I should have braved death, and searched 
for him on the parade, had not the situa¬ 
tion of my babe withheld me from the rash 
attempt. 

Exhausted by fatigue and terror, nature was 
just sinking under the accumulating pressure, 
when the tremendous roar of cannon at the gates 
roused my attention, and inspired me with hope. 
What I conjectured proved to be true: thS 
nineteenth dragoons, from Arcot, had arrived. 
My heart beat violently, and I almost fainted 
with the sudden emotion as I heard the tramp¬ 
ling of their horses on the drawbridge, and the 
welcoming huzzas of the garrison. Still I was 
afraid to leave my place of concealment. My 
name was repeatedly called, but I knew not 
whether it was a friendly or a hostile voice ; till 
perceiving several British officers, I imagined that 
one of them was my husband, and instantly sprang 
torward to meet him. But, alas! it was a sad 
illusion. In an agony of suspense I looked 
round on all the group, but lje was not there. 
They first told me he was wounded. In mercy 
they would have deceived me, but my prophetic 
soul too surely foreboded the heart-appalling fact 
—I was a widow, and my babe an orphan: so soon 
passed away my dream of happiness. 

Inconsolable at my loss, I could qot pray; 
even the resources of piety seemed to fail ;*I felt 
as if utterly forsaken, and almost questioned the 
oracular assurance of my dying father. • 1 was a 
stranger in a strange land. My hopes were 
withered, and there were no dews of heaven to 
refresh them; no fostering hand gently to raise 
them upon their bruised stem; no sunshine to 
restore their fragrance and their beauty. They 
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were crushed, and my poor, weak heart was 
crushed with them. Grief is frarcely grief that 
is relieved by the luxury of tears, I could not 
weep; 1 have no doubt there was impiety in tins 
sorrow. It was a virtual arraignment of the wis¬ 
dom and mercy of Providence; it was charging 
God foolishly; and in this consisted its bitterness. 
If Divine faith had not been obscured, and almost 
annihilated, my calamity would have been great; 
yes! with all the supports of religion 1 could 
scarcely have borne it. The infusion of despair 
made it intolerable. Alas! it was the hour and 
triumph of weakness; it was nature subduing 
principle*: but God was merciful. I fled from 
him into the deep recesses of my woe, but there, 
where I endeavoured to avoid, I found him. The 
chastising rod dropt frojp his hands, and he said 
unto me, “ Live!” In the extremity of my 
anguish his compassion visited me. 

All the relief winch sympathy and kindness 
could afford, I experienced from my friends: my 


sex, my loss, the delicacy of my situation, con¬ 
spired to ensure me the tenderest offices of 
humanity, even from strangers; bu^ it was the 
sacred page, the promise of strength according to 
my day, the light of salvation irradiating the 
gloomy path of adversity—it was this which sup¬ 
ported and cheered my heart. Now I learned to 
appreciate the value of Christian principles, and 
the incomparable excellence of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures. Under this, the heaviest calamity of my 
life, I experienced their mighty efficacy. When 
at ease, and enjoying all the comforts of life, I 
could only speculate on this efficacy, or believe it 
on the testimony of others. Now, I knew it for 
myself; speculation became confirmed persuasion, 
and faith arose to assured certainty. Thus the 
advantages of my affliction greatly counter¬ 
balanced its suffering, and I was taught in the sad 
school of adversity. It came in darkness and in . 
terror, but before the glorious beams of heavenly 
hope it melted into a thousand forms of beauty. 


Wxlcomk, welcome, once again, 
With thy bright and beauteous train; 
Queen of sunshine and of flowerB, 
Goddess of the roseate hours, 

In thy golden chariot come, 

From thy fair and distant home, 
Where the sightless srenes arise, 

Far beyond the deep blue skies ; 

Girt with robes of radiant hue, 

Light as morning’s filmy dew, 

While the wreaths of roses fair 
Twine around thy sunny hair, 

And upon tliy forehead slnne 
Glittering gems of hues divine. 

Trees, witli dress of living green. 
Welcome thee, their sylvan queen ; 
And along the smiling plain 
Birds awake their vernal strain, 
While th’ echoing hills reply 
To their pleasant minstrelsy. 

Brightly now the summer beam 
Dances on the sparkbng stream, 
Flowing softly, murmunngly, 

Where the willows sadly Bigh, 

And the flowers look up and smile, 
Gladdening m that light awhile; 
Primrose pale and violet fair 
Fling their fragrant incense there; 
Cowslips shine with modest pride 
On that streamlet's grassy side, 

And the wild rose in its bloom, 
Scatters round its rich perfume. 


CHRISTIANITY THE ONLY 

No one will deny that death is an object of reason¬ 
able dread and apprehension. The terror with which 
this opprobrium of our nature is invested is made up 
of various appalling elements. Death is undoubtedly 
an object - of instinctive aversion to every creature 
capable of feeling; but he is properly an object of ter¬ 
ror to man only. Whence arises this ? 4 


Village maids, as evening romes, 

Gaily hie from cottage homes, 

Tripping fast to daisied green, 

Where the rustic virgin queen 
Holds her high and sovereign court, 

While her subjects round her sjiort; 

And, as mirthful music play*, 

| Vi hul along the dizzy maze. 

Wrinkled care, with leaden eye, 

Darkened brows, and blighting sigh, 

May not m that tiain appear, 

Hi catlnng sullen sadness there. 

Smiles are brightening every face, 

Ills to mirth lia\e given place, 

Pleasure rules the laughing throng, 

Pleasure wakes the joyous song ; 

Heart v/.th heart, and hand in hand, 

Lightly trip that happy band ; 

Or beneath the green-wood shade 
Walk the swam and blue-eyed maid, 
Whispering low the tender talc 
“ While the evening shades prevail,” 

And the moon, through glancing boughs, 
Hearkens to their solemn vows, 

And with chaste and holy light, 

Breaks the gloom of silent night. 

Welcome, welcome, with thy train 
Fair and smiling; may thy reign 
Be of gladness and of flowers, 

Sunny skies and laughing hours. 

Happy, then, thy gentle sway, 

Child of summer 1 blooming May ! T. W. A. 


PREPARATION FOR DEATH.' 

In the first place, assuredly from the original supe¬ 
riority of his nature and destiny, which placed him 
above the control of death ; and, as the thinking im¬ 
mortal principle still remains in him, its enforced and 
unnatural association with that which is its natural 
antipathy, its eternal contrariety, must inspire him with 
agonising sensations whenever it is realized. On this 
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account, man alone, among the creatures of this mortal 
world, is surprised with miserable pain, the soul’s fore¬ 
bodings of indefinable horror, when death shakes over 
him his dreadful dart. The flowers rise, blossom and 
perish; they emit their life in dying fragrance, and there 
is no terror in the departing loveliness. The creatures 
endowed merely with life and instinct, bow to in¬ 
evitable fate, but there are no premonitions to alarm 
them. They feel the pang of nature, but not of mind- 
it is momentary, and then follow the undisturbed 
repose, the slumbers of eternal reBt. Not so with 
man. That which arms Death with his greatest terror 
is, what we know and what we do not know on subjects 
of infinite moment to our well-being and happiness. 
In one word, our knowledge and our ignorance equally 
awakens in our souls the most uppulbng dismay, when 
wc think of ourselves as creatures, dependent, account¬ 
able, sinful, and dying. On all these points our know¬ 
ledge and ignorance are strangely blended, and leave 
us notlung to hope, but every thing to dread. 1 know 
that I am a creature, but I know not wlfy 1 am created, 
nor by whom. I know that my life and destiny, how¬ 
ever they may be connected, and whatever conse¬ 
quences they may involve, are m the hands of another; 
but I know not whether it is Providence, or chance, or 
fate. 1 know that 1 am accountable, for I have an 
inward consciousness of good and evil, of right and 
wrong, of virtue and vice, of piety and irrcligion ; yet on 
every one of these interesting subjects I am strangely 
ignorant. 1 transpose and confound them, and have 
no clear apprehension of their specific and character¬ 
istic distinctions. I know that, ns an accountable 
creature, 1 am deprnved nod guilty; that I am in a 
stale of misery,—the consequence of the moral dis¬ 
orders with which 1 am infected and surrounded. But 
1 am ignorant of a remedy I know not that I can be 
pardoned—I feel that I deserve to be condemned ■ 
but whether retribution be in this life, or whether in u 
life to come, or whether there lie a future life, and 
whether there I shall suffer punishment, and whether 
that punishment will be temporary or eternal, 1 am 
totally uninformed. But, in connexion w ith the cer¬ 
tainty of death—with my natural dread of annihilation, 
and the instinctive revolting of my heart from the 
idea of a judgment of which I have awful and unde- 
finable impressions, my ignorance gives a teinblc pre¬ 
ponderance to anxiety and fear, and death concentrates 
in itself all the honors which a soul can endure while 
united with a body which is likewise doomed to suffer 
the unutterable pang. Now', it may be important to 
inquire, bow all this to met by tliOBe systems which 
cither do not recognise or which reject Christianity ? 

Philosophy, as it is called, cannot advance us a 
single step . it may increase the vividness of our per¬ 
ceptions, and strengthen our convictions os to the 
truth of all we know, but it can add nothing new. It 
cannot lift up the veil and remove our ignorance. It 
can offer notlung to allay our fears, nothing to mitigate 
the real terrors of death. But it will be said that, 
among the philosophers of the ancient w'orld, and 
their followers, almost innumerable instances occurred 
of tranquil, and even triumphant, dissolution. But, 
in the majority of these cases, it must be admitted that 
hope, in the true and proper sense of the term, did 
not form an ingredient; or, if it threw any cheering in¬ 
fluence over the spirit, it was founded on ignorance, 
and was therefore no better than unreasoning pre¬ 
sumption. A human being, wholly unconscious of 
spiritual subjects, unacquainted with his own immor¬ 
tality, with the nature of God and himself, and his 
aggravated offences against his Creator, and with the 
awful retribution which his offences deserve, may die 
at ease, because he dieth as the fool dicth. Amongst 
persons of this class, the best and most enlightened 
individuals of the heathen world must be included, 


and their repose in death, the tranquillity which they 
felt and displayed,'is a totally different thing from the 
peace which pervades the bosom of the dying Chris¬ 
tian. • In many cases it was mere apathy, proceeding 
from a mind disciplined to an upnatural persuasion 
that insensibility was the highest virtue; in many 
more, it was mere dissatisfaction with life; in others, 
an entire disbelief of the reality of the state on which 
they were about to enter; &Dd, in some, the resignation 
which flowed from the desire of being released from 
excessive pain. The deaths of which I am now treat¬ 
ing, likewise differ essentially from the peaceful de¬ 
parture of Christians in tins,—that, in the one case, 
the passive virtues alone are summoned to the task of 
bearing the weight of unavoidable evil; in the other, 
there is not only submissive endurance, but positive 
eiyoyinent,—the bitterness is not only neutralized, but 
a sweetness is actually infused into the cup of mor¬ 
tality. 

While philosophy is thus confessedly an insufficient 
qualification fora conquest over the lost enemy, it will 
be found that superstition, and false religions, the in¬ 
ventions of men, have been equally powerless in assist¬ 
ing them to dispel the terrors of death. Superstition 
(and in this term I include every species of idolatry 
that has at any time obtained in the world) is indeed 
the creature of human fear, invented for the sole 
purpose of annihilating that fear, by imaginations the 
most vile, principles the most atrocious, and actions 
the most diabolical. Thus, in every nge, and among 
all nations where it prevails, it obliterates and destroys 
all that is great, holy, and divine in the universe, 
for the purpose of deceiving the soul into a fallacious 
confidence in the hour of death. 

Infidelity undertakes to conquer the king of terrors, 
and by a method exclusively its own. With what success 
we may easily ascertain by considering the nature of the 
process which it employs, and its general effect upon 
its votaries when its principles arc brought to the test. 
To insure peace in death, infidelity endeavours to 
divest sin of its turpitude, and thus offers the greatest 
violence to the conscience,—to extinguish in the soul 
its natural longing after a future state ; and thns the 
dread of falling into nought is left to operate with all 
its power, as simply more tolerable than an appre¬ 
hension of impending retribution. But infidelity is 
the most treacherous, as well as the most daring, 
enemy of man. How often does it take off its mask, 
and reveal its real character to its victim, in the hour 
of his utmost neefl, in the moment of his greatest 
peril ? There may be some few instances among un¬ 
believers of an apparent superiority to the anxieties 
and sorrows of death ; but 1 confess I have never met 
with any well-authenticated case. W’here, on any occa¬ 
sion, it haB been pretended or paraded, it has bten* 
nothing more than an affected composure, proceeding 
from an arrogant wish to make the last act of life 
confirm its preceding professions; or it has been the 
vanity of perpetuating a philosophic character the 
ruling paBsion strong in death; or the pride of not 
retracting sentiments which, from pride, had been 
maintained,—the desire of posthumous renown among 
their own party t —the nope to make their disciples 
stand firm by their Acample,—ambition to give their 
last possible blow to revelation,—or, perhaps, the fear 
of expressing doubts which might bqget % suspicion 
that their disbelief was not so sturdy as they Would 
have it thought. Above all, might they not, as a 
punishment for their long neglect of the warning voice 
of truth, have been given up to a strong delusion to 
believe the lie they had so often propagated, and that 
they really expected to find in death that eternal sleep 
with which they had affected to qniet their own con¬ 
sciences, and had really weakened the faith of others ? 
Tranquillity and infidelity are not natural allies, and 
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in death they cannot meet. For if we suppose that 
the infidel wavers, and that scepticism places him in 
equilibrio between the opposite decisions of faith 
and unbelief, what terrifying apprehensions must be 
the consequence! That religion he has so wan¬ 
tonly impugned may, after all, be true; that Jesus 
whom he has blasphemed, may, after all, be the Son 
of God; and that hell that he so often despised as 
a figment of the brain, may turn out to be no less than 
an everlasting reality. But let us take another sup¬ 
position—that the unbeliever possesses, in his own 
mind, a full assurance of the truth of his principles: 
this very assurance must greatly augment the natnral 
terrors of death. If infidelity be true, then this life 
is our only possession—this world our all. We must, 
to be consistent with ourselves, set an infinite value 
upon both ; on these principles death comes to rob us, 
not only of life, but of being. But infidelity changes its 
character in the dying hour. It flatters its votaries 
till they find themselves in the presence of the king of 
terrors, and then their false friend laughs them to 
scorn, and departs, leaving them to the faith of de- 
■pair—the faith of demons, who believe and tremble. 
Qne exclaimed, struggling in death, “ That there is a 
God 1 know, because I feci his wrath ; that there is a 
hell I am certain, having received the dreadful earnest 
of my inheritance there." The late excellent Bishop 
Porteus has remarked, that " the writings of Voltaire 
have unquestionably produced more infidels among 
the higher classes, and spread more general corruption 
over the world, than all the voluminous productions of 
all the other philosophers of Europe put together." 
And mark the end of this man. 4* It is stated,” con¬ 
tinues the Bishop, “ as a well-authenticated fact, that 
tiie nurse who attended him on his death-bed, being 
soon after called to attend another person in dying 
circumstances, eagerly inquired whether thiB person 
was a philosopher, (that is, an infidel,) assigning as 
the reason of her inquiry, that she had su(!'e«pd so 
much, bad been so greatly terrified by the extreme 
dread and horror which Voltaire had expressed, that 
she waa determined to attend no one who was not a 
Christian. There was much effort to conceal the 
agonies of his mind from the knowledge of the world; 
but the effort was vam. His last words are said to 
have been,—‘ I am abandoned by God and man.’ " 
Hobbes died like a true sceptic, is it not a comfort¬ 
able confession, uttered in the immediate prospect of 
dissolution ?—“ I give my body to the dust, and my 
soul to the great Perhapt. I am going to take u leap 
in the dark." • 

All those instances, in the hour of death, of a con¬ 
firmed, or rather undisturbed, sthte of mind, separate 
and apart from religious consolations, known and 
avowed by the soul in the full possession of its facul¬ 
ties, must be resolved into ignorance, or stupidity, or 
hardened unbelief, or the influence of opiates. This 
tranquil mode of dying is no evidence of safety. A 
man walking upon a precipice is not secure because he 
is ignorant of his situation ,* but this ignorance keeps 
him easy, and laughing, and singing, till he falls off. 
And thus we are told of the wicked, that ” they 
have no bancU^in their death, and their strength is 
firm.” * 

The levity of Hume, or his philosophic equanimity, 
as it has been called by bis friends, is a case which 
makes sadly against his cause, and those who take an 
interest in its success. A writer in the “ Eclectic 
Review ” at the time when Ritchie’s Life of Hume " 
first made its appearance, so completely exposed this 
dying scene, that we have heard little of it since. 

I cannot conclude this article with a more apposite 
quotation than from this admirable critique. Speaking 
of the indifference to life and to all existence which the 


author of the Essays which teach scepticism as a science 
betrayed on this solemn occasion, the reviewer pro¬ 
ceeds-— 

•• First. Supposing a certainty of the final cessation of con¬ 
scious existence at death, this Indifference to life, if it was not 
affectrd, (which, indeed, we.*uspect it to have been, in part,) 
was an absurd undervaluation of a possession which almost all 
rational creatures that have not been extremely miserable have 
held most dear, and which is, in Its own nature, most precious 
To be a conscious agent, exerting a rich combination of wonder¬ 
ful faculties—to feel an infinite variety of pleasurable sensation* 
and emotions—to contemplate all nature—to extend an Intellec¬ 
tual presence to indefinite ages of the past and future—to 

essess a perennial spring of ideas—to run infinite length* of 
quiry with the delight of exercise and iieetness, e\i:n when 
not with the satisfaction of full attainment—and to be a lord 
over inanimate matter, compelling it to an action and nn use 
altogether foreign to its nature—to be all this, 
stupendous)) dinrrent from that or being simpl) a mere of rlaj, 
that to be quite easy and complacent in the immediate prospect 
of passing from the one to the other, is a total inversion of all 
if things ; it is i . . , 

sa> of sound philosophy, but of common sense. The certainty 
that the loss will pot be felt after it lias taken place, will but 
little soothe a man of unperverted mind, In considering what it 
is he is going to .ose 

*' Second. The jocularity of the philosopher was ronlrarj to 
good taste Supposing that the expected loss were not. according 
to a grand law ot nature, a cause for melancholy and dexpc ration, 
but that the contentment were rational, jet the upproai lung 
transformation was, at all events, to be regarded as a very grave* 
and strange event, and therefore Jocularity was totally incon¬ 
gruous with the anticipation of such an went* a grave and 
solemn feeling was the only one that could be in unison with 
tlio contemplation oi such a change There was, m this in¬ 
stance, the same incongruity which we should impute tu a 
writer who should mingle buffoonery in a solemn crisis of the 
drama, or with the most momentous event of a history To be 
in harmony with his situation, in his own view uf that situation, 
the expressions of the dying philosopher were required to be 
dignified, and if they were in any degree vivacious, tlui vivacity 
ought to have licin rendered graceful, by being aicompanit d 
with the noblest cflorts of the intellect, of which the eflortu were 
ig to ceast ior ovt r The low vivaiit) of wlmh we have 
i rending, seems but like the quickening corruption of u 
Wind whoso faculty of perception is putrefjmg and dissolving 
even before the body It is true that good men of a high order 
’ i been known to utter pleasantries in tbur last hours, hut 
.ebave been the pluftsaiitiicR of a fine ctherlal quality,— 
tillationa of atmuuUd hope,—the high pulsations ol mental 
th,—the involuntary movements of a apint feeling itself 
frci even in the grasp oi di ath,—the natural springs ami bound- 
mgs oi fat 

md laboured Jokei 

! fdr suspicion, alter all, that they were of ‘tl 

(and ior the same purpose, ns tin. expedient c , 

through sonic gloumy place In the night, who wlnstli 
lessen his fear, or to persuade bis companions that li 
I - . *-el l* 

rd Sueli a manner of r 

with the scepticism to which Hume wbaa) waysfound to avow 
his adherence, for that setpticism necessarily acknowledged a 
possibility and a chance that the religion which he had scorned 
might, notwithstanding, be found tfue, and might, in the mo¬ 
ment after bis death, glare upon lilm with all its terrors But 
how dreadful to a reflecting mind would have been the smallest 
chance of moet mg such a vision! Yet the philosopher could 
be cracking his heavy jokes, and Ur Smith rould be iiiulIi 
diverted at the sport. 

“ Fourth To a man who solemnly believes the truth of 
revelation, and therefore the threatening* of Uivlne vengeance 
against the dospisers of It, this scene will present as niournrul 
a spectacle at perhaps the sun ever shone upon We have be¬ 
held a man of great talents and invincible perseverance, enter¬ 
ing on bis career with the proiusslon of an impartial inquiry 
hfter truth, mot at every stage and step by the 

. itulations of rellgiun and the claims of his Creator, hut 
devoting his labours to the pursuit of fame and the promotion 
of Impiety, at length acquiring and accomplishing, as he 

.. B had Intended and det ' 

ing toward the close of life amidst tranquillity, widely extending 
reputation, and the homage of the great and learned Wo 
behold him appointed soon to appear before that Judge to whom 
he had never alluded but with malice or contempt, yet pre¬ 
serving to appearance an entire self-complacency, *dl> jesting 
about hit approaching dissolution, andmingUng with the insane* 
sport his rclercnces to the fall of “ superstition a term of 
which the meaning is hardly ever dubious when expressed by 
such men. We behold him at last carried off, and we seem to 
hear, the following moment, from the darkness in which he 
vanishes, the shriek of surprise and terror, and the overpowering 
accents of the messenger of vengeance 1 On the whole globe, 
there probably was not acting, at the time, so mournftil a 
tragedy as that of which the friends of Hume were the specta¬ 
tors, without being aware that it waa any tragedy at all.” 
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THE REVIEWER’S TABLE. 


The ChritHan't Daily Treasury: containing a reli¬ 
gious exercise for'cvery day in the year, by Ebknezbr 
Temple, has led us to the reflection that this is not 
only the age of inquiry, but, if we may judge from the 
numerous devotional manuals which are daily issuing 
from the press, the cause of genuine piety is also on the 
advance. Mr. Temple has furnished his quota to the 
general stock. “The Chnstian’B Daily Treasury” 
will enrich many a heart, and cheer the pilgrim on his 
way to heaven. Here is food for a year, and it is bet¬ 
ter than the manna, it is—m a nobler sense— 44 angels’ 
food,” and will bear keeping. It maybe repeated day 
after day, and for many a year, and will be ever freBh; 
out of this treasury we may draw things new and old. 

Pant oral Appeals on Conversion; by the Rev. 
Charles Stovei., is tilled with scriptural sentiments 
and searching appeals ; but we wish Mr. Stovei would 
cultivate a more correct taste, and aim less at origin¬ 
ality. * 

Ransom’s Temptation: a Treatise on Satanic In¬ 
fluence , is a small but excellent work, worthy, of being 


ranked with the best theological treatises in our 
language. 

Stevenson’s Sacred History, from the Creation to 
the Death of Asa; is well worthy the attention of all, 
especially of the young. It is to be followed by a 
second part, but was it really desirable to divide the 
work * We naturally wish for the remainder. 

The Cedar Fallen, a Piece (f Music; by Mr. John 
King, occasioned by the death of Dr. Rippon, is well 
composed, and very correct in its harmony. 

We have read with pleasure Original Hymns, in¬ 
tended to he sung at the Public Meetings and other 
Services of Temperance Societies. By ^ohn Bul- 
meb. Second Edition. Sold by JackBon and Wal- 
ford.—We hope that these hymns will answer the 
pious purpose of their esteemed author. The notes 
are a valuable and useful addition. 

The Dreadful Requisition; or,* a Treatise on God’s 
Righteousness in Punishing the Neglect of Souls. By 
the Rev. C. Stovkl, is worthy of its great subject, 
and has our cordial coftnmendation. 


MEN AND THINGS. 


St. Roche —We give the following article rela¬ 
tive to a Catholic saint, merely to show what some men 
believe. 

All that Butler can affirm of him is, that, making a 
pilgrimage from Montpelier to Rome during a pesti¬ 
lence, he devoted himself to the sick, became infected, 
made a shift to crawl into a neighbouring forest, bore 
incredible pains with patience and joy, returned to 
France, practised austere penance and piety, and died 
at Montpelier. 

In the “ Golden Legend ” he is called St. Rock, and 
it relutes that when infected by the pestilence, and 
lacking bread in the forest, a hound belonging to one 
Gotttid daily took bread away from his master’s board, 
and bare it to Rock, whom Gotard thereby discovered, 
and visited, and administered to Ilia necessities ; where¬ 
fore the liouqd came no more ; and Rock was healed 
by revelation of an angel, and with touching and 
blessing he cured the diseased in the hospital, and 
healed all the sick in the city of Placentia. Being im- 
insoned, and about to die, he prayed that he might 
ive three days longer in contemplation of the Passion, 
which was granted him ; and on the third day an angel 
came to him, saying, “ O Rock 1 God sendeth me 
for thy soul; what thou now desirest thou shouldest 
ask.” Tlien St. Rock implored that whoever prayed 
to him after death might be delivered from pestilence ; 
and then he died. And anon an angel brought from 
heaven a table, whereon was divinely written in letters 
of gold, that it was granted—” That who that callcth 
to Saynte Rock mekely, he shall not be hurte with 
ony hurte of Pestylenceand the angel laid the table 
under Rock’s head j and the people of the city buried 
St. Rock solemnly, and he was canonized by the pope 
gloriously. His life in the “ Golden Legend ” ends 
thus: “The feest of Saynte Rocke is alwaye holden 
on the morowc after the daye of the assumpeyon of our 
lady, whiche life is translated out of latyn in englysshe 
by ms, William Caxton.” 

There iB an entry among the extracts of the church¬ 
wardens’account of St. Michael, Spurrier-gate, York, 
printed by Mr. Nichols, thus: '* 1518. Paid for writing 
of Saint Royke Masse, 0/. Os. yd,”* Hu festival on 
this day was kept like a Wake, or general harvest-home, 
with dances in the churchyard in the evening.f 

The phrase, “sound as a roach,” may have been 

• Brand. t Fosbroko’s Diet, of Antiq. 


derived from familiarity with the legend and attributes 
of this saint. He is esteemed the patron Bamt of all 
afflicted with the plague, a disease of common occur¬ 
rence in England when streets were narrow, and with¬ 
out sewers, houses without boarded floors, and our 
ancestors without linen. They believed that the mira¬ 
culous interposition of St. Roche could make them as 
“ sound ” aB himself. 

There is a rare print of this saint, with an angel 
squeezing the wound, by D. Uopfer.— Hone's Every 
Day Booh. 

Hypochonoriacism.—T he most melancholy record 
of the miseries of hypochondriacum is to be found m 
the diary of Dr. Walderstein, of Gottingen. He was 
a man ranch deformed in person, and bis mind seemed 
as distorted as his body. Although of deep learmug 
and research, and convinced of the absurdity of his 
impressions, yet he was unable to resist their baneful 
influence. 41 My misfortune,” says the doctor, “Is, 
that I never exist in this world, but rather in possible 
combinations created by my imagination to my con¬ 
science. They oc«ipy a large portion of my .tame, and 
my reason has not the power to banish them. My 
malady, in fact, is the faculty of extracting poiaon 
from every circumstance in life; so much so, that I 
often felt the most wretched being because I had not 
been able to sneeze three timed together. *One night* 
when I was in bed I felt a sudden fear of fire, and gra¬ 
dually became as much oppressed by imagmury heat 
as though my room were in flames. While in this 
situation, a fire-bell in the neighbourhood sounded, 
aud added to my intense sufferings. I do not blush at 
what might be called my superstition, any more than 
I should blush in acknowledging that my senses inform 
me that the earth does not move. My error forms the 
body of my judgment, and I thank God that he has 
given it a soul capable of correcting it. When I have 
been perfectly free from pain, as is not uftfre^uently 
the case when I am in bed, my sense of this happiness 
has brought tears of gratitude in my eyes. I once 
dreamt,” adds Walderstein, 44 that I was condemned 
to be burnt alive. , 1 was very calm, and reasbned 
coolly during the execution of my sentence. 4 Now,' 
said I to myself, 4 I am burning, but not yet burnt; 
and by-and-bye I shall be reduced to a cinder.’ This 
was all I thought, and I did nothing but think. When,, 
upon waking, I reflected upon my dream, I was by no 
means pleased with it; for I was afraid I should be. 
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come all thought, and no feeling.” It is stfnnge that 
this fear of thought assuming a corporeal form in deep 
affliction, had occurred to our poet Rowe, when he 
exclaims, In the “ Fair'Penitent,” “Turn npt to 
thought my brain/ 1 “What is very distressing,” 
continues the unfortunate narrator, “ is, that when I 
am ill I cun think nothing, feel nothing, without 
bringing it home to myself. It seems to me that the 
whole world is a more machine, expressly formed to 
make me feeHny sufferings in every possible manner.” 
What a fearful avowal from a reflecting and intelligent, 
man 1 Does it not illustratedK-ousspau’i^ definition of 
reason—the knowledge of our folly? — Millengen's 
Curiosities of Medical Literature K 
A Remarkable Incident. —In the beginning of 
1815 n circumstance took place which excited much 
interest in Pans. A surgeon in t^e army, named 
Dantun, was arrested at a gambling-hduse in the 
Palais Royal, on the testimony df a scar in his wrist. 
Some time previous, the -officers • of the mght had 
found, while passing their rounds m the different parts 
of the city, fopr parcels tied up. One’ contained the 
head, another the trunk,, a third the thighs,' and a 
fourth the legs and arms, of a man. In the teeth, 
tightly compressed, was a piece of human flesh, appa¬ 
rently tom out in the dying stjuggle. The putts 
were collected, and put,together in their regular order, 
and exhibited for a number of days at the Morgue. 
The mystery which involved this dark transaction 
excited quite an interest, and numbers went to behold 
the corpse. The general and only conviction was, 
that lie must have been murdered; but for a number 
of weeks no clue was obtained to elicit information on 
the'subj^ct. When it became improper to keep the 
body longer above ground, a cast in plaster was taken, 
fhlly representing the, murdered victim, and this 
remained a much ldhger time for the public to sec. At 
length Dautun happened to be engaged in gambling at 
the Palais Royal*. He pjafed hi&h and lost. Calling 
for liquor to drink, and angry because the waiter was 
somewhat tardy, when he came-with it, Dautun emptied 


the glass, and threw it nt the waiter. It was sluvprcd 
into a thousand pieces, and a fragment was carried into 
Dautun’s wrist, under the cuff of his coat. The spec¬ 
tators gathered around, and, learning the accident, 
wished to sec the gash: he drew down his sleeve, and 
firmly pressed it round his wnst; they insisted on see¬ 
ing it, he obstinately refused? By this course the by¬ 
standers were at length led to suppose that something 
Mysterious was involved in this conduct, and they 
determined at all events to see his wrist. By force' 
they pushed up his sleeve, and behold a Bear, recently 
healed, as if made by tearing out of flesh, appeared. 
The landlord had been at the Morgue, had seen the 
murdered man with tli 9 flesh between the teeth, and 
it struck him in a moment that the flesh was torn 
from fhis man’s wrist- Charging them to keep him 
safe, he hastened to call in the legal authorities, and 
arrested him. 

In the *fevent, Dautun confessed that, being quar¬ 
tered at Sedan, and out of money, he came to Paris to 
try some ndveiiiure. Knowing that his brother had n 
large sum by him, directly on bis arrival he went to 
Ills lodgings in a retired part of the city, about eight 
iu the evening. He entered the house, unnoticed by 
the poitcr, and passing to his apartment, found his 
brbtbei asleep. He immediately commenced his work 
of death : liis brother waking up defended himself, but 
iff addition to the surprise and horror of the moment, 
being in a feeble state of health, all the desperation of 
his struggle was overpowered. In the scuffie he tore 
out> the flesh. Being killed, the surgeon cut up the 
body, tied it up in four parcels as before-mentioned, 
secured the money, and retired. 

He also confessed that, eleven months previous, he 
had murdered an aunt, who was living with a second 
husband, to obtain mon?y. Her husband was arrested, 
and imprisoned for a number of mouths ; but bb 
nothing appeared to criminate him, he had been dis¬ 
charged. The writer saw the unhappy fratricide on 
his way from prison to the place of execution .—Zerah 
Colburn's Memoirs. 


GEMS. 


Antiquarian Enthusiasm. —The following anec- ; 
* dpte is related in Nichols’B “ Illustrations of Litera- i 
” ture,” upon the authority of Mr. Dallaway, vol iu. 
*jp‘. 727. ' Upon the receipt of a tetter at Townley, j 
from Mr. Jenkins, the then English hanker at Rome, 
ppraisfng him the first choice of some discovered : 
dtltnea, Mr. Townley “instantly set off for Italy, 
without companion or baggage; and; taking the com¬ 
mon post conveyance, arrived incognito at Rome, on 
.the precise day vheu & very rich cava was to be 
e.Ti^ored.'xIe stood near, as an umntereatrd spectator, 
till be perceived the^ discovery of an exquisite 6 tattle/ 
little injured,'and which decided his choice, Observ¬ 
ing that his agent was urgent in concealing it, he 
Withdrew to wait the event. Upon hi* calling at -Mr. 
Jenkins’s house in the Corse, who was not a. little 
Surprised by his sudden appearance, the statue iu 
question was studiously concealed, while the'other 
jpieceg were shared between them with apparent libe¬ 
rality. „ Mr. Townley remonstrated, and was dismissed 
.with an assurance that, after due restoration, it should 
follow him to England.- In about a year after Mr. 
Townley had the raortiftoation to learn that the identi¬ 
cal young»Hercules had been sold to Lord Lansdowne 
at an ^extreme, yet scarcely an equivalent, price.” 
This transaction must have .ocoorved some time before 
17110. It was in that year that the Hefcutes was sold 
by Mr. Jfenkins to Lord Lansdowne. A*different story 
is, however, told of this Hercules In the account of it 
in the first' Dilettanti volume, pi. xl. Mr. Townley 
is thire stated to-have hall the choice of the two statues 
at the time they were discovered \ to "have fixed from 


description, hut afterwards to have repented of-his 
choice. 

The Conservators or Truth. —Heresies have 
Bcldom or never taken their rise from the muHS of the 
people. Look at the history, trace the origin, of the 
principal corruptions of Christianity that have pre¬ 
vailed at different period*, and you will uniformly hnd 
that they commenced in the higher classes, among mfin 
of leisure and speculation; that they were the product 
of perverteu ingenuity and unsanctified talent. 
Adopted to subserve the purposes of avarice and ambi - 
tion, they were the invention of spiritual wickedness 
in high places. The commonalty, tenacious -of the 
habit of thinking and acting as they have been trained, 
are slow in adopting novelties, and the last to be mis- 
1 led by the illusious of hypothesis, or the false refine¬ 
ments of theory. Let but the great body of the people 
be enlightened by the word of God, let them compre¬ 
hend its truths, and imbibe its nfaxims, and theywrill 
form the firmest bulwarks against every erroneous and 
delusive system. It is ip a virtuous and enlightened 
population, and especially in a yeomanry and peasantry 
informed and actuated by the true spirit of religion, 
we look for the security and preservation of its best 
interests. It was among them that Christianity com¬ 
menced its earliest triumphs ; among them the reform¬ 
ation, beg^n by Luther, found its first and latest 
friends ; as 'it was in this department of society our 
holy religion first penetrated. Should the time arrive 
for its disappearance in other quarters, it is hero 
that it wUl fipd its last and safe retreat.— Sober/ 
Hall. 
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LIVINGSTON’S SYSTEM OF PENAL LAW IN .THE STATE OF LOUISIANA. 


Amekica is the woild of progress. Social 
humanity there developcs its energies, 'without 
being counteracted or misdirected by antiquated 
institutions based by tyranny on popular ignor¬ 
ance. Hers has been* an onward course. Old 
edifices she has not had to pull down before 'she 
could raise her own fabric of society; she has 
had little to unlearn; and, to guard her against' 
constructing systems fatal to her national happi¬ 
ness and prosperity, Europe exhibits a thousand 
beacons to warn and ti> instruct her; In com¬ 
mon with all the friends of justice, we hail the 
“ System of Penal Law for Louisiana” which 
Mr. Livingston, one of the most eminent men jn 
America, has drawn up and 'Remitted to the 
legislature of that Btate, they having unanimously 
previously intrusttid; to him the arduous under¬ 
taking. It is a .table monument of genius,' 
industry, and patient research, and we hope that 
it will lay the foundation for Similar systems 
throughout the civilized world. * It is high time 
that the legislature of Great Britain should' taka 
up this subject in good earnest': America hus 
certainly taken the lead, and set the example. 

We shall lay before our readers the arrange¬ 
ment of Mr. Livingston’s work, with pertinent 
observations upon its different codes, for which 
we arc indebted to-the “ North American Re¬ 
view,” one of the best conducted periodicals in 
the United States. 

The “ System of Penal Law ” opens with a 
preliminary title, briefly stating the fundamental 
objects for the attainment of which it is estab¬ 
lished, and the plan and divisions in whiclr it is 
framed. 

The original design of Mr. Livingston was to 
comprise the -whole system in a single code, 
giving a separate book to each of the principal 
divisions; a little.experience, however, showed 
him that, by such an arrangement, the subdivi¬ 
sions would not sufficiently numerous to pre¬ 
serve order and distinctness in the distribution'; 
and that, by forming separate codes, these would 
be secured, and an easier mode of reference 
obtained. This plan and division, therefore, 
were finally adopted. * 

The system comprises four distinct codes, and 
a book of definitions. 

The first is called the " Code of Crimes and 
Punishments.” It is divided into two bookB: it 
contains general principles, and the description 
of all acts or omissions that Ve declared to 
be offences, with the punishment assigned to 
each. • 

The second is called the " Code of Criminal 
Procedure.” It is divided into three booksit 
contains the means provided for preventing of¬ 
fences that tee apprehended, and repressing those 
that exist; it* directs the inode ef bringing' of- 
[No. 10. May 10, 1837.— 2d.] Vol. i. 


fenders to justice’, and it ‘describes the forms to 
be used in judicial proceedings'. 

Tlie third is called the “ Code of Evidence.” 
It is divided into two -hooks t it contains the 
pature aud whole law of evidence in penal as 
Well as civil cases, and it lays down tHfe * rules 
applicable to the several kinds of evidence. 

The fourth is called the " Code of Reform 
and Prison Discipline.” It is divided into threa 
books: it contains a system of prison discipline, 
in all' the stages in'which imprisonment* is used, 
either as the mCans of detention or punishment; 
the places of confinement, the treatment of pri¬ 
soners therein; and the proper provisions for the 
voluntary and compulsory labour of discharged 
convicts aud irreclaimable vagrants. 

The concluding division of the system is u 
“ Book of Definitions,” which define* the techni¬ 
cal words and phrases used in the several codes. 

I. The “ Code of Crimea and Punishments” 
is, of course, the -most interesting portion of the 
w ofk is that In which Mr. Livingston displays 
his adherence to, aud interpretation of/ (he prin¬ 
ciples of jurisprudence? previously ltyd down as 
the basis of his system; that by which the 
soundness and practicablejiess of the§e is to be 
effectually tested. * It is a different, perhaps^ an 
easier task, to reason on the general principles 
of science, to point ouf incontrovertiblywhat 
justice, philanthropy, tad knowledge require, 
than to frame laws- imbued with the spirit of 
these, which shall also meet th» exigencies ef 
human society, and prevent or repair the injuries 
arising from depravity or crime. To* sfiow what 
is right and fit, is the delightful aim of philoso¬ 
phy ; to reduce it and apply it to practice, is the 
studious labour of legislation. 

Tlie first booh of this code contains general 
provisions, relative to the operations of the laws, 
to prosecutions and trials, and to the circum¬ 
stances under which acts, that would* otherwise 
be offences, may be justifiedjor excused. The^e 
provisions ^nfbrace>an brief and-sinfplfc language, 
what is necessarjr to protect the criminal from 
injustice,, 'while they sustain the administration 
of the laws. In moist instances they do not dif¬ 
fer from those which belong to the enlightened 
jurisprudence of modem timet; -but in some, 
Mr. Livingston has made changes too important 
not to be noticed. m 

Offences are explicitly confined to %uch acts 
or omissions as are matie^the direct subject, of 
legislative decision; and no pretence of tfieir 
being within its meaning or spirit, no vaguq refer¬ 
ence to the laws’bf nature, religiou, of* morality, 
is permitted to sanction the notice or purrishment 
of them. The necessity* of this provision has • 
bean proved by the frequent practice of‘Amaricini 
courts. Deriving their”jurisprudence chiefly 
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from the unwritten code of England, mfcny in¬ 
stances are not wanting of the introduction of 
constructive crimes which are utterly at variance 
with institutions where interference in the different 
departments of government is forbidden. No 
injurious consequences arising from an unpu¬ 
nished offence accidentally unprovided for, can 
equal those which have resulted, and must in¬ 
evitably result, from judicial legislation. 

Another provision, novel in its character, which 
is introduced by Mr. Livingston, is that which 
simplifies the law, and ascertains the comparative 
degrees qf guilt where crimes are committed by 
several persons. To assimilate a person actually 
ignorant of a crime with the perpetrator, because 
accident or the bonds of kindred may have made 
him acquainted with and induced him to conceal 
it, seems to be equally harsh and unjust. To 
relieve a supplicant offender who relics on our 
generosity, is an act which humanity can scarcely 
condemn, even in a stranger. To make obedi¬ 
ence to the law consist in sacrificing the ties of 
nature, in betraying those nearest and dearest to 
us by affection and by blood, can only be the 
rule of a barbarous and distant age. “ Almighty 
power," Mr. Livingston eloquently remarks, 
“might counteract, for Its own purposes, the 
feelings of humanity; but a mortal legislator 
should net presume to do it. In modem times 
such laws are too repugnant to our feelings to 
be frequently executed; but that they may never 
be enforced, they should be expunged from every 
code which they disgrace.” To put an end, 
therefore, to this conflict between natural sensi¬ 
bility and harsh legislation, Mr. Livingston pro¬ 
vides that no relative of the principal offender in 
the ascending or descending line, or in the col¬ 
lateral as far as the first degree, no person united 
to him by marriage, or owing obedience to him 
as a servant, shall be punished as an accessory. 
He thinks, however, that cases involving other 
.ties of gratitude or friendship, cannot be so pro¬ 
perly distinguished by law, and he leaves them 
for the consideration of the pardoning power. 

The second book of this code is the most 
important in the whole system., It enumerates, 
classes, and defines all offences, as well as pre¬ 
scribes the nature and extent of punishments. 
The formPi; naturally divide themselves, for the 
purpose of arrangement, into two great classes 
of public or private injuries, according to the 
character of the object against which they are 
directed. The latter are founded on the prin¬ 
ciple, thal loss of personal liberty, of property, 
and of social and political privilege, are the best 
modes of suppression, prevention, and reform. 

Under (be head of public offences are ranked 
thoSfc which affect the sovereignty of the state, in 
its legislative, executive, or judiciary power; the 
public tranquillity; the revenue; the right of 
suffrage; the public records; the current coin; 
the internal and external commerce; the freedom 
of the presB; the public health; the public pro¬ 


perty and highways; the morals of the people; 
aud the exercise of religion. Each of the of¬ 
fences falling under these heads is accurately 
defined, and provisions intended to meet every 
case have been introduced, with an industry that 
has left little, if any thing, unnoticed. In regard 
to some of them there is considerable novelty. 

In offences against the legislative power, all 
interference by violence, threats, or corruption'is 
forbidden under appropriate penalties, instead of 
being left to be repressed by the supposed inhe¬ 
rent right to punish contempts. 

In those against the judiciary, while such as 
arc of more usual occurrence are guarded against, 
those which may be committed by the function¬ 
aries themselves are specially considered. Com¬ 
bating with firmness, but without disrespect, the 
strongly-urged,sentiments of those who think it 
degrading to suppose .that men entrusted with 
this high office can be influenced by such induce¬ 
ments as would bias others, Mr. Livingston has 
applied, in this instance, the same strict princi¬ 
ples of positive legislation as in every other. 

“I acknowledge," he remarks, “the force of 
the maxim, that confidence in generous minds 
begets a disposition to merit it; but I deny the 
propriety of its general application. The penal¬ 
ties of law are founded on the supposition that, 
without them, its precepts would not be fulfilled. 
Could we count on that generous disposition 
which the objection supposes, there would be no 
need of any sanction to our laws. The legislator 
need only point out his will, and express his 
confidence in the integrity of those to whom it 
was directed, and the work of legislation would 
be done. But the argument is not pressed so 
far. It is acknowledged that penalties are neces¬ 
sary to insure obedience in ordinary cases; but 
it is said that judges form an honourable excep¬ 
tion. Restrain all the rest of the world by the 
fear of punishment; trust to the integrity of the 
judge for the performance of his duty. What! 
will you impose no restraint ? no impeachment 
for corruption ? no indictment for bribery? Yes, 
these we will allow; but ho must not be re¬ 
strained from accepting presents as the testimo¬ 
nials of friendship, which are no more than com¬ 
mon courtesies of life. Now, if you can think 
it necessary to guard against the gross corruption 
of direct bribery, why will you permit a practice 
which is the most common mode of effecting it ? 
Not to speak of their being made the vehicle for 
the more glaring crimes, their unfavourable effect 
on the mind of man is evidont to any one who has 
the slightest knowledge of the world. Received 
as tokens of kindness at first, their slight value 
excites no suspicion: they are multiplied; their 
value is increased, and the obligation goes on 
augmenting until it can only be discharged by a 
favourable decree. But the practice ought to 
be forbidden, if it should have no other effect 
than that of exciting suspicion. If the judge 
has been in the habit of receiving presents of 
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frame or liquors from a suitor who gains his cause, 
the loser will not fail to attribute it to the flavouf 
of the venison, or the exquisite taste of the wine. 
Nor is the inhibition either new, or considered 
09 derogatory to officers of the highest trust. It 
is a constitutional provision, that no one holding 
an office of trust or profit under the United 
States, shall accept any presents from a foreign 
power. If this does not degrade the ambassador, 
why should a similar one degrade the judge? 
Besides, be consistent. You have two sets of 
judges; if those who determine the fact, when 
they are exhausted with hunger and fatigue, 
receive the slightest refreshment from one of the 
parties, you dishonour them by setting aside their 
verdict, as being corruptly procured, and often 
punish them for misconduct; and yrt you think 
it degrading to the other class of judges to pre¬ 
vent them receiving gifts of much greater value.’ 

So in regard to the punishment for contempts 
—a power subject to be exercised by courts in 
a manner and to an extent utterly at variance 
with the principles conceded in every other in¬ 
stance to be just. This indefinite offence, and 
this dangerous power, are reduced to that cer¬ 
tainty and limit which arc prescribed in respect 
to other crimes. Ample means of repression are 
vested in the court: they may remove every 
actual interruption of their proceedings; they 
may enforce prompt obedience to their orders; 
they may, if simple removal is not sufficient, 
restrain by imprisonment. But here their extra¬ 
ordinary interference .stops, the interruption being 
at an end, the trial and punishment must follow 
in the regular mode. The judge is not made an 
accuser, nor the accuser a judge; the dignity of 
the court is not lessened by angry altercation; 
above all, the chosen ministers of the law are 
not specially allowed to violate its most sacred 
forms. 

Among oftences against morals, Mr. Living¬ 
ston has embraced and punished insulting and 
indecent language to women, deliberate seduc- 
tion, and the infamous agency of ministering to 
the vices of others; all of them basely profligate, 
though our codes, following in the track of the 
English law, have omitted or inadequately guard¬ 
ed against them. In the same spirit, he has de- 
lounced a proper penalty against violating the 
sanctuary of the tomb; a provision in accordance 
vith the natural sentiments of men in every 
country and age. 

Under the head of private offences, are ranked 
those which affect individuals, and injure them 
n their reputation, their persons, their political 
irivileges, their civil rights, their professions, and 
.heir property. From among them is wisely and 
mmancly excluded, suicide; the sad act of mis- 
ortone or despair, which most criminal codes 
lave chosen to treat as a crime of the deepest 
Jye. It seems, indeed, a peculiarly strange 
dictate of law, to pursue with penal sanction! , 


the- inanimate body, which has ceased to feel 
either ignominy or pain. But it becomes still 
more sg, when, by so doing, we inflict exclusively 
upon the innocent all the consequences. To 
prevent or to remedy, even to punish it, is be¬ 
yond our power; we can only harrow the feel¬ 
ings, and seize on the fortunes, of those who 
have been made already to suffer from the sensi¬ 
bilities of human nature, and, with impotent 
revenge, strike the guiltless because the guilty 
has placed himself beyond our reach. The 
justice, therefore, as well as the propriety of 
omitting this, in the enumeration of •crimes, 
seems indisputable. 

In treating of offences which affect individual 
reputation, Mr. Livingston has examined, with 
extreme care, the whole subject of libel and 
slander. This has always proved peculiarly 
difficult, where free institutions exist, since the 
instrument usually employed in the work of 
detraction, is also one necessary to spread inform¬ 
ation, promote science, support political and 
civil liberty, and disseminate the truths of religion. 
To permit its unrestrained employment for these 
noble ends, and yet to prevent its use for the 
destruction of individual reputation and happi¬ 
ness, is a task worthy, from its importance, of 
the most zealous Btudies of a beneficent and 
patriotic legislator. In the code of Louisiana, 
the indefinite and absurd offence of libelling in¬ 
corporeal beings (if we may use the phrase) is 
totally abolished; men are to be protected, not 
governments, courts, or corporations; private 
character is to ho guarded, not public measures. 
These, which are for the benefit of all, must be 
guarded by the approving support of all; they 
must be strong enough, in the language of Crom¬ 
well, “ to staud against paper shot," or they are 
not worth guarding; and while to discuss them 
in the widest possible range must be a trifling 
evil, to impose the least restraint on their exami¬ 
nation would be one of incalculable amount. 
In regard to individual character, however, every 
man is equally protected from defamation, every 
man has a right to appeal to the laws; and, upon 
the same principle, whether he is thus injured 
while executing a public trust, or pursuing his 
private business. That principle, as admirably 
laid down by Mr. Livingston, is, to punish an act 
wilfully done, which injures the character of a 
fellow-citizen, without any motive of private good 
or public duty. This reaches the great object 
of tiie law of libel, without violating any rule of 
justice or general utility; it meets the cases, in 
which the truth of the statement may or may not 
be a justification; it permits the exposure of 
that which is proper to be made known, but not 
of what, without any corresponding benefit, would 
tend only to produce injury, ridicule, or misery. 

In the imporant title of offences against the 
person, (a class of crimes which it is, perhaps, the 
first object of civilized society to prevent,) each 
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of the various kinds of injury, from a simple 
assault to homicide attended with every circum¬ 
stance of aggravation, is defined with extreme 
care, and with an anxious desire properly to 
measure the degrees of guilt. In the sections 
relating to justifiable homicide, the rules are 
clearly laid down that authorize the execution 
of the orders of magistrates or courts, and the 
defence of person and property to the last ex¬ 
tremity. In no branch of criminal law are such 
rules more needed for the information and pro¬ 
tection of a citizen. His first duties to his 
country'and to himself are those of aid to the 
public officer and resistance to private aggression. 
Properly to perform these, is not only legal, but 
praiseworthy ; to do so improperly, constitutes an 
offence, which brings down the severest penalty 
of the law. The same act in one way is a duty, 
in another a crime. It i£ therefore, a cruel de¬ 
fect in legislation, to leave in the slightest 
degree obscure, as has been too generally the 
case, the rules that justify homicide, either in 
the execution of a public law, or the defence of a 
private right. Excusable homicide is made to 
differ from this, in being involuntary, and unavoid¬ 
able by common prudence or care. Culpable 
homicide embraces those acts which can neither 
be justified nor excused, and which, beginning at 
the lowest degree, where negligence alone, with¬ 
out any criminal intention, is to be attributed to 
the perpetrator, rises to murder in its appalling 
forms of assassmation and parricide. Those who 
are satisfied with the provisions derived from the 
common law of England, which knows only the 
two classes of manslaughter and murder, will, 
perhaps, be startled at eight degrees of guilt, 
graduated according to the intention and manner 
of the crime. Yet, certainly, to confound to¬ 
gether a sacrifice of life caused by negligence 
and by design; by extreme provocation and 
with the want of any; by open attack, and by 
secret assassination, poison, or lying in wait; by 
avowed hostility and by a breach of those holy 
relations which imply confidence, fidelity, or pro¬ 
tection ; is a defect of jurisprudence in respect 
as well to the designation of crimes, as to the 
just assignment of punishment. 

The class of offences which forms the con¬ 
cluding chapter of this code, embraces the nu¬ 
merous catalogue of those affecting property. 
They are arranged and defined with much care, 
whether arising from a malicious intention to 
destroy, or a fraudulent design to appropriate 
property that does not belong to the offender. 

The means by which Mr. Livingston proposes 
to secure obedience to the provisions he has 
thus made; to prevent or to punish the offences 
he has thus elaborately arranged and defined; 
are limited, as we have already observed, to the 
deprivation of personal liberty, property, and 
social and political privileges. 

He discards the disgusting, cruel, and ineffi¬ 


cient modes of punishment which, under greater 
or less modifications, have continued, until a 
very recent period, to disgrace the jurisprudence 
of countries pretending to the greatest refine¬ 
ment, and continue at present to be approved, 
and even applauded, in that of the largest num¬ 
ber of the nations of the world. He proposes to 
abolish at once, and in every instance, all punish¬ 
ments that spring from a desire to gratify re¬ 
venge, or to inflict on the offenders inhuman 
suffering. He stops not with the prohibition of 
the faggot or the rack, because they are 
universally denounced by modem justice or 
humanity; but he equally prohibits punishments 
of the same character, that are yet retained, and 
which a similar spirit of justice and humanity 
ought equally to condem. Banishment, imprison¬ 
ment in chains, exposure to public derision, mu¬ 
tilation, and stripes, are all still inflicted by the 
codes of enlightened nations, but are all a viola¬ 
tion of the same principles, which prohibit, in 
penal sanctions, injustice, cruelty, and revenge. 
Banishment forces upon another country him 
who has violated the laws of his own, in defiance 
of the common rights of nations; it leaves the 
criminal at liberty to repeat his crime, where his 
character and habits are unknown; it holds out 
no means of reformation; and it offers no salu¬ 
tary example to deter others from the commis¬ 
sion of a similar offence. Imprisonment in chains 
is nt once cruel and unequal, it is always a 
torture to the weak, and may be so to the strong, 
according to the discretion and petty despotism 
ot his jailer; it preys upon the spirit by the 
infliction of bodily pain ; it obliges to constant 
and debasing indolence. Exposure to public 
derision is a mode of punishment, whose absolute 
inefficacy lias been established by its increased 
disuse; it can produce no reform in the offender; 
it serves, on the contrary, to harden him in 
crimes ; it offers no useful example to those who 
behold it, for it appeals only to the lowest pas¬ 
sions, and if it creates any other sensation, it is 
that of sympathy. Mutilation is almost repu¬ 
diated from the code of modem nations: it 
inflicts indelible marks of disgrace, which drive 
the wretched victim into the constant repetition 
of his crimes ; it has no real motive but revenge, 
for its sole consequence is bodily suffering; it 
destroys the hope of reformation, and exhibits to 
society a picture that excites either its sympathy 
or disgust. Stripes are liable to almost every 
objection that can be made to public exposure 
and mutilation: they are founded on the pro¬ 
priety of inflicting pain; they are cruel and 
revengeful punishments; they produce public 
and lasting shame; they bring no repentance; 
convince the criminal of no error; but restore 
him to his associates at once exasperated and 
disgraced. 

Mr. Livingston thus confines the punishments, 
prescribed in his system, to the deprivation oi 
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personal liberty, property, and social and political 
privileges. Fines, disfranchisement, and imprison¬ 
ment, are those only that he proposes to inflict; 
but these he varies and graduates according to 
the nature of the crime, and the circumstances 
that extenuate or aggravate it. Pecuniary fines, 
degradation from oflicc ; temporary suspension 
of civil rights; permanent deprivation of civil 
rights ; simple imprisonment; imprisonment at 
hard labour; and solitary confinement during 
certain intervals of the time of imprisonment, to 
be determined in the sentence,—such is the scale 
adopted in this code. He contends that this is 
sufficient to produce the just ends of punishment, 
and has, in itself, peculiar and indisputable ad¬ 
vantages ; that it affords a prospect of reforma¬ 
tion in the criminal, highly probable ; that it 
restrains him effectually from the repetition of his 
crime; that it offers a permanent and striking 
example to deter others; and that it is so mild 
that it can enlist no prejudice against its execu¬ 


tion and in favour of the sufferer, either among 
those called upon to try and condemn him, or 
those whose duty it may be to carry the sentence 
into Cffect. He submits, that its sufficiency is 
secured by the advantage jt has of being divisible 
almost to infinity; that there is no offence, how¬ 
ever slight, to meet which it may not be mode¬ 
rated ; none so atrocious, that, by the accumula¬ 
tion of its various degrees, an adequate punish¬ 
ment may not be found; that it may be made, 
also, to.suit the differences of sex, age, habits, 
and constitution, which in themselves cause and 
constitute so different an amquut of actual suf¬ 
fering to the criminal, where the nominal penalty 
is the same. So far as regards imprisonment, 
either in its simple or more severe character, 
this scale of punishment looks to the penitentiary 
system for its complete development and per¬ 
fect execution; it therefore improves in efficiency 
as well us humanity, with all the improvements 
of that admirable mode of punishment. 


SITTINGS FOlt MY PORTRAIT. 

I-If Til SlTTl V(j. 

“ Indeed, my deal sir, I must proscribe that development of the same kind in another way 
very set and thoughtful look which you have of which l w r as once conscious, and which may 
lately assumed.” perhaps aid again in considering the diversities 

“ Well, but Mi. Painter, I trust you will not and ramifications, as I deem it, of the social 
gi\e me a thoughtful and vacant countenance.” principle. 1 was once travelling in a gig, and on 
“ Certain!) not, but 1 must paint what I see: suddenly emerging from a cross-road found my- 
have a care that )ou do not make yourself j self by accident and by a sort of a juk in the 
appear what you arc not.” very centre of a large electioneering party, who 


‘\cs, yes, I giant this is of material con- | 
sequence ivory way, l>ut what 
am 1 to sit for hours in a constrained position, 
with a forced smile to look amiable, or a steady 
ga^e to look profound y ” 

“ No, no, the natural look.” 

“ Well, how is that to he accomplished ? " 

“ Perhaps best by cheerful or at least agree¬ 
able ideas, elicited by conversation. 1 wish 1 
could thus engage your attention; for 1 want not 
a drawing of the features only, but the soul’s 
expression. In order to this the mind must be 
interested, so as to avoid both the relaxation of 
weariness and the stimulus of undue excite¬ 
ment. May I request you to propose a topic 
which may give us at least some mental occupa¬ 
tion ? ” 

“ Can any thing be better than to talk about 
your art, its origin and progress, together with 
the great names that have immortalised it ? I 
confess it is not a study exactly in my w F ay, and 
yet, ever since I have sat to you, I have felt my¬ 
self as it were enlisted in your ranks, and inspired 
with an awakening curiosity respecting the powers 
of the pencil. And, by the bye, what strange 
impulses and what singular and subtle laws of as¬ 
sociation guide us! This new interest of which I 
have spoken reminds me of an extraordinary 


weic hurrying with pipe and drum, carriages 
and horses, and colours flying, a merry cavalcade, 
to the county towu to vote for their favourite 
candidate. For myself, I was perfectly ignorant 
of the names and parties in question, and at that 
time cared comparatively little about politics or 
members of parliament; and yet in a few minutes 
t caught the flame, and burnt with as true a 
heroism and vehement anxiety us any ‘ chiel * 
among them. Nay, I believe I absolutely voci¬ 
ferated and clapped with the loudest, and turned • 
as eager an eye every instant to the state of the 
poll. My present feeling with regard to painting 
is, I judge, analogous to this; and not supposing 
myself exclusively or preeminently sensitive, I 
conclude it is to he accounted for by the very 
nature of our mental constitution.—Now, what 
think you, Mr. Painter, of a Jong digression?” 

“ Oh, sir, ’tis the very thing—1 have been doing 
wonders: pray proceed.” • 

“ Not, however, with digressions, I assure you; 
for in fact I wish to be instructed as well as 
painted. Pray what do you imagine was the 
origin of this splendid art of yours V ” - 

** I presume an observation of nature.” 

“ Probably. and do you not suppose that the 
first principles of the art must have been elicited 
by noticing the shadows of objects, which pro- 
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jected upon plane surfaces the very shape and 
figure of all living and all inanimate things. Surely 
the conception of the art must have been very early 
formed by seeing these imitations every Vhere 
and in beautiful perfqption. Trees, mountains, 
animals, were thus exhibited on the outspread 
canvass of Nature herself.” 

“ You are unquestionably right; and accord¬ 
ingly simple outlines existed Jong before the 
expression of relievo or the application of colour. 
It was simply drawing, and of course at first very 
rude and imperfect in its character. The second 
step wa& to apqjy colours and to attempt the 
fillings up; which was primarily done by merely 
covering the different parts of a sketch with dif¬ 
ferent colours. Afterwards, from observing how 
the objects of nature appear in relief, what is 
termed the M chiaroscuro” was invented * for 
which, indeed, even before the application of 
colours, the Creeks have acquired a merited 
celebrity. Its origin must have been, as you have 
remarked, very early: in fact, it claims the highest 
antiquity; for Plato, who lived 400 years before 
Christ, says that painting had been practised in 
Egypt for 10,000 years. Whatever we may 
think of his chronology we must at least trace 
this noble art to the remotest ages. I might 
remark, too, that the drawing of figures of men 
and animals appears to have been most rudely 
practised, for we find them in Egypt, still preserved 
in the chests of mummies; and by these wc 
perceive that their whole art consisted in laying 
on coloiuR, without that admixture and tinting 
which are of such essential importance. With 
the exception of the Chinese daubings, we have 
little knowledge of the history or character of 
ancient efforts in art till we come to the fifth 
century before the Christian era.” 

“ But I remember allusions to the subject in 
Homer. For instance, in the Iliad, Helen is 
represented as working at a tapestry, on which 
she sketched the various combats of which she 
was the cause.” 

** Very true; and what is termed lineary paint- 
’ irig was practised long before Homer’s time. 

■ Polygnote of Thasos was, I believe, the first who 
clothed his female figures, and varied the colours 
of the different parts of their dress. He was also 
the first, as Pliny says, who could shew the 
teeth. Zeuxis and Parrhasius flourished about 
the year B. C. 400, when the art sprung from its 
infancy" 

“ Yes, and I should think into something like 
manhood; for I remember reading the story of 
these painters, which is, I think, to this effect. 


There was a contest of skill between them. 
Zeuxis declared himself to be vanquished; for 
while in a cluster of grapes which he had painted, 
he deceived the birds, Parrhasius, in a curtain 
which he executed, deceived -Zeuxis. What 
was the progress of your ar( among the Romans? 
I should suppose, from their energy of character, 
it must have been early introduced and success¬ 
fully cultivated: unless indeed their military 
projects absorbed all taste.” 

“ This might be the case. They were long 
content to employ foreign artists, till Fabius be¬ 
came both the first painter and the first historian 
in his country. He, however, awakened no emu¬ 
lation, and not a painter of celebrity adorns the 
Roman anqals till the times of the emperors. 
The worthless Nero emulated this art, and or¬ 
dered a colossal picture of 120 feet to be painted, 
which was destroyed by lightning. This is 
the only painting on cloth mentioned by the 
ancients.” 

“ Were not the ancients distinguished by their 
paintings on walls and ceilings ? ” 

“Yes; and their paintings were either in fresco, 
with deeply inlaid colours and a bold outline, or 
on the dry stucco, in distemper or encaustic 
painting, about the nature of which there has 
been some dispute. But Pliny says the most 
eminent of the ancient productions of art were 
the moveable pictures, on wood, canvass, or 
marble. Four paintings of the latter class have 
been found among the antiquities of Hercula¬ 
neum. The art of painting, which had sunk into 
decay, was revived in Europe about the com¬ 
mencement of the fourteenth century. Hie first 
attempts were made in Italy, and were devoted 
to the representation of our Saviour’s passion on 
the walls of chapels and churches. A great 
number of figures were often crowded into their 
subjects, often to the extreme detriment of the 
general effect. Dominique Ghirlandairs, a Floren¬ 
tine, was the first who grouped his figures, and 
distinguished by exact gradations the spaces 
which his figures occupied. Leonardo da Vinci 
was the inventor of numerous details in this art: 
—but I shall fatigue you with my details.” 

“ Oh, by no means; quite the reverse. I am 
prodigiously interested in a subject somewhat 
new to me ; but I was about to inquire respecting 
what has been often termed the * schools of 
painting.’” 

“I am glad you have named this, because, 
instead of merely referring to a few individuals 
whom 1 was about to mention, it will be best to 
introduce them in their proper connexions.” 


BRITAIN. 

CHAPTER 11. 

18. The old British religion was Druid ism, a I The objects of worship were a supreme Being, 
system which was here carried to perfection, j called Hassus and Tert&tesj Teranisj the sun 
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and moon under various names, as Bel, Belinus, 
Belatucardus, &c., to which their cromlechs, and 
circular masses of large stones and round towers 
were dedicated; Saturn, Jupiter, and Mercury, 
whom their mythology derived from the same 
source as the Greeks and Romans; Andraste, 
Orwana, and Minerva, and hundreds besides. 
According to Gildas, they had more deities than 
the Egyptians, for they deified the stream, moun¬ 
tain, lake, valley, and almost every object in 
nature. 

Their religious principles were twofold ; First, 
such as the initiated alone acquired in the most 
secret manner, and which they were bound, by 
the most dreadful oaths, to keep from the rest 
of mankind; these, except the immortality of 
the soul, which was encumbered with metemp¬ 
sychosis, or the passage of the Sbul into other 
bodies, were not allowed to be written, nor 
divulged to women, nor exposed in any other 
way. Second, such as were suited to the de¬ 
praved and ignorant multitude, calculated to 
flatter their leading passions, and to enrich and 
aggrandize the priests. These—the acquisition 
of which required twenty years—were taught by 
the priests or Druids; conveyed in fables, songs, 
and marvellous traditions; and, usually uttered 
from an eminence, produced, as might be ex¬ 
pected, a great effect upon the people. 

Their rites, according to Diodorus, consisted 
in singing hymns made by the priests, and accom¬ 
panied by music, in praise of the sun. 111611 
prayers were offered through the priest or Druid, 
whose hand was upon the sacrifice, which was 
commonly an ox, sheep, calf, goat, or some other 
valuable animal, of which they always selected 
the best. But often this sacrifice was either 
from the unfortunate or the innocent of mankind. 


The human victim was generally offered amidst 
crowds, before or after a war, in a public sick¬ 
ness, or when some great man was ill. And the 
mode of sacrifice was to prepare a huge wicker¬ 
work colossus, fill it with the victims, surround 
it with faggots and hay, and reduce it to ashes. 
Their other sacrifices were mostly divided into 
thirds; of which the sacred fire took one, the 
priest a second, and the sacrificer and his friends 
the remainder. They had no statues of their 
gods; their temples were all circular; and, 
before worship, they thrice went round the altar. 
They were also greatly addicted to divination; 
some of their methods in which may bo learned 
from the description below.* They worshipped 


* Arinomancy 
Auitromancy 
Aruipicy 
Alee try omancy 
Amomancy 
Acromoacy 
Antromancy 
Aleuroumncy 
i lphitomancy 
Uotomancy 
Bellomnncy 


Cleromancy 

Chiromancy 

Chaomancy 

Cercmancy 

Crphaleomanoy 

Catoptromancy 

Capuomancy 

Daphnomancy 

Gaatromancy 

Geomuncy 

Hariolation 


Icthyomanoy 

Libanomancy 

Lithosumey 

Motopomaacy 

Necromancy 

Onomancy 

Omomancy 

Pyromancy 

Pedomaocy 

Rabdomancy 
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the moon, or the evil god, at midnight, deprecat¬ 
ing its wrath; but the sun at noon. They 
divided their time into weeks, but do not seem 
to fyave observed a Sabbath; yet they held a 
lunar religious feast, which began, says Pliny, on 
the sixth of.every new moon. The annual cut¬ 
ting of the mistletoe, generally about the tenth 
of March, their new year’s day, was another feast. 
On the first of May was a feast to the sun, when 
they lighted fires on all their high places. Mid¬ 
summer’s day was also a sacred feast. Novem¬ 
ber the first was a feast of thanksgiving for the 
summer and the harvest. 

Their places of worship were roofless, and 
stood on hills, or in the heart of the thickest 
groves, surrounded, According to Lucan, with a 
moat. The priests, when engaged in religious 
acts, were always garlanded with oak leaves. 
The druidic priests were much hated by the 
Romans; and were Cruelly destroyed, in the isle 
of Anglesea, by Suetonius. A few who escaped 
to Ireland and the Scottish isles soon disap¬ 
peared ; but the effects of their doctrines and 
practices were traceable among the people till 
the time of the Norman invasion. 

The priests, a division of whom was called 
Druids,—-from the Greek name of the oak, their 
sacred tree,—had supreme power in religious 
affairs, and, indirectly, in Becular proceedings 
also; dwelt apart from the people; nor could 
any act of religion be performed without them. 
They were all exempted from taxes, and from 
state services. The Archdruid was chosen by 
the vote of the other Druid-priests; the election 
sometimes ending in a war. His residence was 
in the isle of Anglesea, os vestiges still extant 
are thought to prove; and the whole druidical 
hierarchy—composed of two orders, the Druids 
above named, and the Faids, whose office it was 
to indite hymns and superintend the music—were 
subject to his authority. According to Diodorus, 
Strabo, and Cffisar, the priesthood pretended to 
foretel things to come, and to receive messages 
from the gods. Like the monks of modern 
times, some of the British priests were formed 
into fraternities, and invested with special privi¬ 
leges, while others retired to the hermitage or 
cell. Most of them lived in a state of celibacy; 
attended, however, with female slaves or devotees. 
Their property consisted of a portion of the 
offerings made to the gods; the spoils of war; 
the gifts of the people, large in proportion to* 
their gratitude or their fears; or land, which, in 
some instances, amounted to whole islands, os 
the isles of Harris, Man, Anglesea,* Wight, &c. 
The Druids practised medicine, taught the little 
knowledge which the people then possessed, ad¬ 
ministered the laws, which were uttered in a kind 
of verse, and initiated nearly all the rich into 
their orders, from which great emoluments, and 
greater power, necessarily accrued. These were 
still further increased by the foot, that, on the 
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lastday of October, every persou wm obliged to 
extinguish his fire, end could rekindle it only 
l&m the Braid’s altar, after the payment of the 
tajtj to secure which the custom was 
doubtless introduced. The number of the Druids 
Was probably not less than thirty "thousand; in 
feet, the Druids were the scholars, poets, divines, 
and judges of their age; which, added to their 
wealth, accounted for their power. They taught 
something of astronomy, mechanics, a metaphy¬ 
sical mythology, geography, and a marvellously 
potent botany. 

To these Druids might he added, according 
to Tacitfls and Suetonius, the three sects of 
Druidesses; the first of which were devoted to 
perpetual virginity, lived‘together in societies, 
pretended to the gift of prophecy, to supernatural 
power over the sea, diseases, the animal and 
vegetable world, and even over themselves; on 
which accounts they were greatly admired by the 
people. Another sect married, and waited on 
the celibate Druids; and a third performed the 
meanest offices of the .temples. 

The Britons, especially those inhabiting the 
north, were, according to Strabo, who saw 
many of them prisoners at Rome, six inches 
higher than even the Germans, who, till then, 
had been reputed the tallest of men. They had 
blue eyes and yellow hair, which they dyed with 
still brighter colours, wore it long, and washed 
it often; they were very muscular, and swift of 
foot. Like all barbarians, they were indolent, 
counting it dignified to abstain from labour; they 
were all shaven, except on the upper lip; were 
very egotistic and vain; long lived, many of 
them exceeding a hundred and twenty years; 
loud voiced, inquisitive,, vindictive, and hospitable, 
as a sign of which, the chiefs never shut the 
doors of their huts. The natives shared, in com¬ 
mon with the savages of other lands, in the arts 
of climbing, swimming, wrestling, and in the 
power of passing unhurt through forests and bogs, 
where, by decoying their Roman enemies, they 
often beat them; and from their accomplishments 
in these important respects—still cultivated by 
thousands of their more civilized successors— 
they often derived their names. Till the third 
century, they went nearly naked, except, indeed, 
on special occasions, when the women were 
known from the men by wearing fuller clothing, 
which, though made of skins, was by no means 
wanting in gaiety. What they wore in the day 
covered them at night. They also used mocas¬ 
sins, or a garment which at once answered for 
breeches, stockings, and shoes, and which they 
called " bracce;” and kings were often known 
from the rest by having on their heads plumes 
of feathers. | 

The Britons were also fond of relating their 


feats of strength, of cunning, anil deceit, which 
«ne rid be regarded as quite lawful to practise on 
another. But they had an utter aversion to 
every kind of slavery. Some writers think they 
indulged in games of chance, but this is very 
doubtful. 

At the invasion, the food of the inhabitants 
was roots, baked acorns, wild fowl, and cattle, 
wild or tame. Pliny relates that the Britons 
used a kind of butter, and ate twice a day; but 
that, for reasons unknown, they never used the 
hen, the hare, the goose, nor certain kinds of fish. 
They also used to preserve their flesh by a spe¬ 
cies of black salt, made from wood ashes and 
sea water. The ordinary drinks were water and 
milk, often mixed with the blood of enemies; 
honey diluted,and called u mead and an intoxi¬ 
cating liquor^ something like beer, which the 
natives would often drink in immoderate quanti¬ 
ties for many days together. 

At meal-times the old British sat in a circle 
on the ground, each having a little stool, on which 
his food was placed, which he ate with his fin¬ 
gers, while his children or slaves stood behind 
to serve. Their dishes were osier or wooden 
baskets; and their drinking vessels were horns or 
shells, whence they sometimes called their drink 
“ the strength of the shell." They had frequent 
feasts, always attended with dancing, music, and 
songs, and often followed by war on some other 
tribe, or a hunt, in which the women and dogs 
joined; while some authors maintain that the 
aristocratic game of hawking must be traced to 
the practices of our savage ancestors. 

Marriages were also celebrated by feasting; 
when, if the bridegroom was rich, he gave pre¬ 
sents to his wife, if poor, fie received them from 
their mutual friends. At the birth of the chil¬ 
dren, the women are said to have needed little 
and often no help; while the new-born child was 
plunged in a river or lake. The sons were 
trained to arms from a certain age, before which 
the father thought himself disgraced if found in 
their company; and they are said to have been 
often fed with the point of the sword, to make 
them remember that on its use depended their 
food. Names were not given till after the chil¬ 
dren had performed some remarkable action, the 
nature of which should discriminate them and 
become their name. 

The old British were distinguished from nearly 
all other barbarians by the great attention which 
they paid to their women, who were often treated 
as oracles, and allowed to exercise a considerable 
power. Chastity does not appear to have been 
one of their virtues, though there are reasons to 
believe that they punished adultery. 

* The mead-maker wai the eleventh penon in dignity 
in the old Bnto-Cambrion court. 
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ANECDOTE OP BONAPARTE. 


Th* following adventure occurred m the 
brilliant days of Napoleon's empire. , 

It is well known’ that he w» fond of gcdhg 
about Paris, early in the morning, accompanied 
only by the Duke de Frioul, and he was always 
greatly pleased when he escaped being reoognised. 
About six o’clock (me morning, iA the month of 
March or April, he left the Elysde early, in com¬ 
pany of Duroc. They bent their course towards 
the Boulevards, and on arriving there, the em¬ 
peror observed, that they had got out very early, 
as all the shops were yet closed. 

“I must not play the Hhroun-al-Raschid so 
early,” said he; “ besides, I believe it was always 
at night that he wandered forth with his faithful 
GiafFar.” 

When they arrived at the Passage du Pano¬ 
rama, some of the shops were already opened. 
One of them particularly attracted *the emperor’s 
attention. It was the celebrated magazin of 
Florence alabaster, which was kept then, as it is 

now, by M. L-, and his sister, natives of 

Switzerland. 

There was at that moment nobody in the shop 
but a servant girl who was sweeping it, and whose 
movements were much constrained by the fear 
of breaking any of the brittle but invaluable 
articles around her. The emperor was amused 
at the cautious way in which she performed her 
task, and after he had stood looking at her for 
some time he said, “Ah, pa! who keeps this 
shop? Is there neither master nor mistress here?” 

“ Do you want to buy any thing ? ” said the 
girl, suspending her labour. Then leaning on her 
broom, she rested her chin on her two hands, 
and stared the emperor full in the face, apparently 
half inclined to laugh at his eccentric appear¬ 
ance. Certainly it would be difficult to imagine 
a more comical figure than Napoleon presented in 
his Haroun-al-Raschid costume, as he used to 
call it. 

He wore the famous grey frock coat; * but it 
was not the coat itself, it was the make of it, 
which reudered it so singular. The emperor 
would net or allow his clothes to be in the least 
degree tight j and consequently his tailors made 
his coats as if they had measured them upon a 
sentry-box. When he married Maria Louisa, the 
King of Naples prevailed on him to have his 
clothes made by his tailor. The emperor wore 
them most courageously for a short time; but he 
could endure the torture no longer, and he 
begged for mercy. He submitted the question 
to the decision of the empress, who as long os 
she could ride on horseback, and take four or five 
meals a day, was always good-humoured and will¬ 
ing to agree to any tiling. She therefore granted 
Napoleon full power to dress according to his 

* Latterly he frequently wore a blue one. 


own fiutcy j saying that abc liked the Emperor as 
well one way a another. Perhaps" she would 
have spoken more correctly had she said she did 
not like him any better one **ay than another. 

With the loose frock coat above described, the 
emperor wore a round hat, slouched over his 
forehead, to prevent his being recognised. Jiis 
unfashionable appearance, joined to Ida abrupt 
and unceremonious manner, led the servant girl 
to conclude, at the first glance, that he wished 
only to purchase some trifle, worth about ten or 
fifteen francs, and that it was certainly ifbt worth 
while to call her young and pretty mistress for so 
paltry a customer. But the emperor thought 
differently, and after looking about him for a 
few minutes, he asked in an authoritative tone, 
whether there was any one whom he could speak 
to. 

Mademoiselle L—, who had just risen, at 
that moment came down stairs. On seeing her, 
the emperor was struck by her beauty and her 
elegant appearance; and in truth she might well 
have vied with the finest woman of the imperial 
court. 

“ Parbleu , Madame,” said the emperor, touching 
the brim of his hat, (for he could not venture to take 
it off lest he should be known,) “ it would appear 
that you are not very early folks here. A good 
shopkeeper should look after her business better.” 

M That would be very true, sir,” replied Made¬ 
moiselle L-, “ if business were going on well. 

But as it is, it matters very little whether we are 
in our shops or not.” 

“Is then trade so very bad?” said Napoleon, 
examining various things on the counter. 

‘ Ruined sir, totally ruined. I know not 
what will become of us.” 

* Indeed! I had no idea that France was in so 
pitiable a condition. I am a foreigner. I wish 
to make a few purchases, and, at the same time, 

I should like to learn from so agreeable a person 
as yourself, some particulars respecting the state 
of business in Paris. What sort of vases do ^ou 
call these ? " 

“ Tliose are the Medicis form,” replied Made¬ 
moiselle L-. 

“ They arc very beautiful. * What is the price 
>f them ? ” 

Mademoiselle L-opened at once her ears 

and her eyes. The vases were marked at three 
thousand francs. She told Napoleon the price 
of them; but he merely nodded his head; and 
then said : “ Pray what is the reason thaf trade 
is so bad ? ” 

" Oh, sir, as long as that little man our Em 
peror is so madly intent on war, how can we 
hope to enjoy either prosperity or happiness P" 

As she spoke these words, Mademoiselle L- 

threw herself into a chair, and the emperor stood 
looking at her with the admiration and respect- 
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ful interest whioh her beauty was calculated to 
excite. 

M Is your husband with the army ? ” inquired 
the Emperor. « 

“ I am not married, sirs I live here with my 
brother, whom I assist in carrying on the busi¬ 
ness. We are not French, we are Swiss.” 

“ Ah I ah!" said the emperor; and he uttered 
these exclamations with as much indifference as 
if he had been yawning. “ Well, I will purchase 
these two Medicis vases. I will send for them 
at eleven o’clock. Take care to have them 
ready.” 

With these words, which were delivered in a 
truly imperial tone of authority, he touched the 
brim of his hat, and darted out of the shop, 
beckoning the Duke de Frioul to follow him. 

“That girl is very interesting,” said he to 
Duroc, as they left the Passage du Panorame. 
“ When she told me she was a Swiss, I fancied I 
beheld before me one of the wives of the heroes 
of the Rently.* Do you think she knew me ?” 

“I am confident she did not, Sire. Noj her 
manner was too calm and too “self-possessed. 
She had no suspicion of whose presence she 
was in.” 

The emperor remained silent and thoughtful 
for a few moments; then as if suddenly recover¬ 
ing from his abstractedness, he looked around 
him with an air of calm dignity. Duroc, who 
described the whole of this scene to me, said he 
was certain that some unworthy thought had for 
a moment crossed the emperor’s mind, but that 
he had immediately banished it. 

At eleven o’clock, two porters, accompanied 
by a footman in imperial livery, arrived at the 
shop of Mademoiselle L-. The footman was 


the bearer of a little billet, requesting the lady 
would herself accompany the vases and receive 
payment for them. 

“ And where am 1 to go?” said Mademoiselle 

L-, trembling j for on seeing the imperial 

livery, she began to regret the freedom with 
which she had spoken to her customer in the 
morning. 

“ To the Elysde Napoleon,” said the footman. 
The vases were carefully packed and delivered 
to the porters, and Mademoiselle L ~- , accom¬ 
panied by her brother, followed them, trembling 
like an aspen-leaf; yet she was far from suspect¬ 
ing the whole truth. 

On arriving at the Elysde Napoleon, they were 
immediately ushered into the Emperor’s cabinet. 
He took three bills for a thousand francs from 
his desk; and presenting them to Mademoiselle 
L-> said with a smile “ Another time, Made¬ 

moiselle, do not bo so ready to murmur at the 
Stoguatioq of trade.” Then wishing her good 
morning, lie retired into his interior apartment. 

The brother and sister were both sensibly alive 

to this generosity. Mademoiselle L-used to 

relate the ndventurc with the most charming 
simplicity and feeling. It had taught her a les¬ 
son; and since that morning, she readily admitted 
that the depression of trade may exist without 
any fault being chargeable to the head of a govern¬ 
ment. 

The little man, too, had grown wonderfully great 
in her estimation, not because he had purchased 
from her a pair of vases worth three thousand francs, 
but because he had forgotten a remark which 
many others in his exalted station would have 
regarded os an unpardonable offence.— Memoir* 
of the J Duchess D'Abrantes. 


TIIE BOY’S LAST REQUEST. 

BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


Half-raised upon his dying conch, his head 
Dropped o'er his mother’s bosom—like a bud 
Winch, broken from its parent stalk, adheres 
Hr some attenuate fibre. His thin hand 
From 'neath the downy pillow drew a book, 

And slowly pressed it to his bloodless lip. 

“ Mother, dear mother, ace your birthday gift, 
Fresh and unsoiled.. Yet have I kept your word, 
And ere 1 slept each night, and every morn, 

Did read its pages with my humble prayer, 

Until this sickness came.” 

He paused—for breath 
Came scantly, and with a toilsome strife. 


“ Brother or sister have I none, or else 
I’d lay this Bible on their heart, and say, 

Come read it on my grave, among the flowers ; 

So you who gave, must take it back again, 

And love it for my sake." “ My son l—my son 1 ” 
Whispered the mourner, in that tender tone 
Which woman in her sternest agony 
Commands, to soothe the pangs of those she loves— 
“ The tout!—the eoull —to whose charge yield you 
that?” 

” To God who gave it." So that trusting soul 
With a slight shudder, and a lingering smile, 

Left the pale day for its Creator’s arms. 


REVIEW. 


WORKS OF MR. LEIGH HUNT. 

Hie Poetical Worts. Shelley's “ Masque qf Anarchy,” j It is not often that we feel ourselves upon to 
published by the eame ; and Prrfaee by him, as I review authors, except through the medium of their 
Editor. I works; but occasions sometimes arise when, if we 

* The Add in which William Tdl, Yalther, Fur»t, and flUm dga ooor took; the oath. 
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would secure to an Individual his juit consideration as 
a writer, we must enter somewhat at hjrge into his 
personal history as a man. The appearance' of Mr. 
Leigh Hunt's poetical works undfer 4hflj ’f. circum¬ 
stances hinted at in the preface, reodoA Ahfc -devia¬ 
tion from our usual course, in the prCeen^itaftarfce, 
a plain and indispensable duty.* A 11 authwwjiose 
talents are acknowledged to be of a very high order, 
who has enriched our poetry, adorned, om general 
literature, and contributed as largely as any writer of 
the age to its political illumination, has beangpermitted, 
after many years of indefatigable industry*- and with 
an unblemished character for moral worthy to sink 
into neglect—neglect which has, at last, involved him 
m all the irritating perplexities of pecuniary embar¬ 
rassment. Without criminating Mr. Hunt, or justify¬ 
ing the public, we think the present a fuir opportunity 
for placing their respective treatment of each other in 
the full view of both; to show the former that lus pre¬ 
sent situation may be traced os a natural consequence 
to causes which exist in himself and tHte tenour of his 
literary life ; and to convince the latter thpfc they have 
been unconsciously influenced, by the spirit Ufa power¬ 
ful und unprincipled party, to alienate tbiit patronage 
from a meritorious individual, who, with ftlHns faults, 
has every claim upon their generous’mdtdgenre and 
support. 

Mr. Hunt began his career under circumstances 
peculiarly auspicious. His first publication, even ut 
the early age of sixteen, exhibited mental powers and 
inorul tendencies which afforded ample promise of a 
matuicd character of excellence. Hymns and prayers 
occupy a considerable portion of its pages; and in the 
effusion entitled “ Christ’s Hospital," lie expressly 
recognises the worship of that faith which was taught 
to the youth who there learned to how with him before 
the throne of heaven; nnd he devoutly hallows “ the 
name of the all-powerful God,"—the honoured Deity 
of its holy cloisters. In the “ Palace of Pleasure,” 
the victim of despondency is thus addressed :— 

Come, then, O conic to this composing breast 1 
Conic, on the Cross lepose the wear} hi ,ul, 

Come, for tins bosom soothes the tired to rest, 

And this hard cross yet makes an easy tied 
Tins hand can join again lift \ purled thread, 

Tins cyi tail nuininte the pallid cheek 
With one warm look, though Ik alth 1ms long been fled 
This arm rail raise to strength the drooping weak , 

This unu the gush ol moo, tin* rack of torture break 
Aly name’s Religion. He who reigns alwu 
Calls mo his own.” 

The largest list of subscribers we almost ever re¬ 
member to have seen, is prefixed to this volume ; dig- 
mtai ies in church and state, and men of all the learned 
professions, figure in its columns. Thus patronised, 
we might have augured for the literary aspirant a 
happy and successful course; bht how suddenly 

“ A change came o’er the spirit of lus dream 1 ” 

It was impossible for a youth of his temperament to 
behold unmoved the grand spectacle which the theatre 

* A collection of his poetical works into one elegant volume 
iggosted to Mr Hunt by his Wends, foi the purpo 

relieving him from embarrassments which pc... 

fortune, after years of struggling, had at lost brought upon him 
This work, at its first appearance, whr put into thu hands of the 
author of the present article by the editor of a leading periodical, 
■with a request that he would write a critical notice of its con¬ 
tents, with a special view to the furtherance or the benevolent 
object it was chiefly designed to accomplish. With tills request 
he complied; but the article appeared so mutilated, and so 
changed in sentiment as well as spirit, that it scarcely retained 
a particle of its identity It is published here m its original 
form, because the writer values tho opinions and views which It 
maintains, and because he wishes to revive publir attention to 
- volume which ha* 'cry claim to Its admiration. He is happy 

to learn that Mr. Hunt’s ger 5 "" «« 1 -— 1 -' - • 

enabled him to triumph over the depressing elreumstdii 
’filch, for a season, threatened to overwhelm him. 
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of the world-wag then unfolding to his view. The old 
despotisms of Europe, to his ardent imagination, 
appeared tottering to their base j his bosom responded 
to the chant of liberty. He saw nations rising in 
their 'might, breaking their chains, and proclaiming 
the reign of freedom. In his native ooontry, the con¬ 
flict of opinions was fierce and deadly. The govern¬ 
ment, by its subsidies, its armies, nnd its fleets, had 
been aiding a more sanguinary warfare, to suppress 
everywhere the rising spirit of the people against their 
rulers. In his eyes, this was an offence never to be 
expiated; and he commenced his political career by 
joining the standard of the oppressed. With moderate 
reformers he felt but little sympathy: the radicals of 
that day were revolutionists ; they hated every thing 
established in church and state. Mr. Hunt* perceiving 
that the system was full of corruption, and that the 
men in power were civil tyrants and religious hypo¬ 
crites, too hastiLy concluded that the Augean stable 
must not only be cleansed, but demolished, in order 
that a new and better structure might be erected on 
its ruins. This was the tendency, though not the 
avowed object, of his political lucubrations. We have 
this diBtmct impression on our minds from recollec- 
tions of the leading articles in the " Examiner," which 
we read in succession as they came out, for several 
years. Monarchical institutions, if not assailed, were 
not defended j and not only was the Church attacked, 
but sophisms were invented, and more than insinua¬ 
tions thrown out againBt Christianity itself; in fact, 
the editor went the whole length of the most violent 
of lus party. He had not, indeed, the ferocity of 
Cobbett, nor the coarse ribaldry of 1’aiue, but the 
subtle spint of both pervaded his writings : where the 
one was brutal, he was sarcastic ; where the other cut 
religion with a vulgar joke, he tainted its purity with 
a malignant inuendo. The "Examiner" was not so 
great a favourite with the populace as. some other 
periodicals whitIi pandered to their taste; Mr. Hunt 
was too fond of literature and the fine artB to sink to 
their level; nor was his journal much in vogue with 
the best educated. Those of the higher classes that 
liked its principles were not pleased with its intolerable 
affectations and puerile conceits: it was tdo refined 
for the vulgar, and too vulgar for the refined ; yet it 
maintained a very important station, and exerted a 
considerable influence on the public mind. Its ultra 
principles, and its severe animadversions on men and 
measures, rendered it long an object of hatred to the 
government. The attorney-general scrutinised its 
columns with an eagle eye, and only waited for an 
opportunity to pounce upon its editor, and visit all 
ins sms by an exemplary punishment of one. Pei haps 
the bitterest sarcasm against royalty ever uttered was 
that winch described George the Fourth as "“evefy 
inch a king.” Mr. Hunt, in evil hour, offered some 
flippant and not very gentlemanly remarks upon the 
person of the royal voluptuary. In their truth, how¬ 
ever, consisted their point; they wounded to the quick, 
for they grievously offended the vanity of the monarch. 
The luckless editor was now within the circle of «*- 
officio authority, and he was haled to judgment and to 
prison. The length of his incarceration, viewed in 
connexion with the losses he sustained in conseqnence 
of it, to say the least, was harsh, and agvonred more 
of revenge than of justice. The public, and many 
distinguished individuals, regarded it in the light of 
persecution ; and the sufferer was often cheered by 
their personal sympathy, and assisted by their pecu¬ 
niary liberality. The libeller was forgotten in the 
'ictim; and many who censurea the offence became 
he patrons of the offender, when they saw the arm of 
undictive power raised against him. 

ist of the Poets," and the “ Descent of 
Liberty," a mask, were published in the years 1814 
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and 1815, and are dated from Surrey gaol. They 
ahcnr, at least, that imprisonment had not damped the 
ardour of his mind, and that he could write poetry of 
sufficient beauty and power to entitle him to a.niche 
among his contemporaries. Neither of these produc¬ 
tions were likely to conciliate his enemies ; the first, 
indeed, was directly calculated to increase their num¬ 
ber, and that, too, among the irritabih genus who 
know how to avenge real or imaginary injuries on a 
sensitive spirit like their own, much more effectually 
than attorney-generals, with bolts, and bars, and dun¬ 
geons at their command. The next year the public 
were surprised and delighted by the appearance of the 
‘ 1 Story of Rimini.” This beautiful poem procured him 
golden opinions from all whose judgment and feeling 
are of any ralue; while, as might have been expected, 
it brought down upon him the uncandid animadver¬ 
sions of the Tory critics, who were glad to abuse his 
poetry, because they hated his politics. But more of 
this anon. 

Mr. Hunt's next movement was a step which, had 
it been a trap laid to enthral him by the most subtle 
and malicious of his foes, coultj not have produced to 
him and his fame a tram of more disastrous conse¬ 
quences. 

The removal from his country, the breaking up of 
all his connexions, the fatal copartnery in the 41 Li¬ 
beral,”—a periodical which provoked some, disgusted 
many, and disappointed all,—which associated him 
with a debauchee in morals, and an atheist in religion, 
and who, though men of the brightest genius, could 
spare him none of their glory, but who covered him 
with all their disgrace,—are circumstances in his life 
which he must incessantly deplore, and to which his 
friends can never advert but with the keenest anguish; 
and it would be well if this were the woret. He might 
have retrieved much of the mischief which the termi¬ 
nation of this unhappy affair had entailed upon him, 
could he have borne the wrongs under which he 
smarted with the mild and manly dignity of a philoso¬ 
pher. This, unfortunately, was beyond his moral 
capacity. Why would he, wretched limner that he 
was, give the world such a portrait of himself as ap¬ 
pears in almost every page of the pretending quarto 
entitled “Lord Byron and his Contemporaries J ” 
Where was his self-respect ? where his love of genius 
and of justice 11 and where that reverence for the tomb 
which refuses to desecrate it till the cold remains are 
resolved into their parent dust ? If Byron had been 
alive, it would have been another affair; but even then 
a wise man would have hesitated to tell the world that 
he had been treated as a menial, And trampled m the 
dirt; unless, indeed, he felt that he could derive 
honour from the degradation. This was the last fatal 
blow to Mr. Leigh Hunt’s popularity as a writer ; and 
it is aggravated by the reflection that it was inflicted 
by his own hand. 

Nor could he return to his political undertaking, in 
the character of an editor, with the same advantages 
as formerly. Sunk, as he was, in his own estimation 
and that of the public, he had other end more formid¬ 
able difficulties to encounter. This species of publica¬ 
tion had undergone a change ; a new race of journals 
had sprung up; Sunday papers had multiplied with 
astonishing rapidity; radicals had become more radi¬ 
cal ; and those who formerly regarded the “Examiner” 
as an oracle, now worshipped at other shrines; they 


through life, supported liberal opinions, had become 
apprehensive that a too ardent zeal for ultraism might 
endanger the constitution, and a too unqualified hos¬ 
tility to superstition involve the ruin of true religion. 
Yet, with all these various causes operating against 


him, we are of opinion that Mr. Hunt's present dis¬ 
tresses call kindly for the sympathy of the public \ 
and that his failure and his misfortunes are full as 
much to be attributed to an external force which would 
have reduced him to the extremity under which he 
suffers, even if he had done far less to bring it upon 
himself. t, 

It must on all hands be acknowledged that he is a 
man of genius, that he has greatly accelerated the 
march of social improvement, that he has opened to 
us many sources of intellectual pleasure, and that, in 
the vigonrof his faculties, he ought not to become the 
victim of heartless oppression. His enemies have 
done their worst. His danger is, at this moment, 
greater from indifference than hostility. Neglect is 
often more fatally injurious than active persecution. 
Of this he has had his full share; and it is now high 
time to medicate his wounds, and to put him into a 
>situation which may render the evening of hiB days 
tranquil and useful. 

Let it be relhembered, that for nearly thirty years 
he bravely and nobly stemmed the tide of corruption 
that threatened to involve our liberties in its madden¬ 
ing course; that when he bared his arm against the 
furious elements, there were few, comparatively, to 
cheer him on; that when he fought our battles, it was 
a mortal conflict—that there was peril in every stroke, 
and that he lost his freedom where he might have 
sacrificed his life ; that if his Bimply literary produc¬ 
tions have not all the vigour and polish which would 
rank them with the first performances of the age, they 
were written and prepared for the press under every 
disadvantage—while he was pressed by the cares of 
business, or worn down by the lassitude of intellectual 
drudgery; that the stormy regions of politics are most 
unfavourable to the growth of poetry ; and that what 
he has composed of this nature has been run down far 
below its average merit by a host of critics, who, with 
their well-directed artillery, have avenged on the poet 
the delinquencies of the man. No individual has had 
less of fair play than the author of the “ Story of 
Rimini.” The cutters and the slashers have mangled 
him with relentless cruelty; ridicule has had its laugh 
at his expense, and cold malignity has emitted ull its 
venom. A new canon of criticism haB been invented, 
for the purpose of excluding him from the rank of 
poets, and epithets have been coined to render him 
contemptible. The gentle Keats was rancorously 
hunted to death, out of sheer enmity to him; and 
Byron aud Shelley almost demonised, because they 
fearlessly avowed their Admiration of his talents. 
What a triumph had the Ebony school, when, with a 
ferocity unequalled m modern times, they found him 
vulnerable, and without his armour, exposing himself, 
as we sorrowfully confess, to their bitter and unmanly 
taunts ! Aud Bhall wfc suffer the victim to die under 
their tortures? We believe that every heart not 
“ charred anff blackened with the flames of its own 
bad passions,” spontaneously answers—“ No.” 

Let it not hence, however, be inferred that we are 
insensible to the blemishes which disfigure the poetical 
works of Mr. Leigh Hunt. We know our duty as 
critics, and fearlessly perform it j but we will not stifle 
in our bosoms the kindly feelings of humanity: we 
will temper judgment with mercy. 

Mr. Hunt has very correct notions of what poetry 
ought to be, and is himself a critic of no mean stand¬ 
ing. He has an eye for poetic beauty, and an ear 
attuned to its harmony. What, for instance, can be 
more just than hiB description of poetry in the preface 
to the present volume ? We only wish he had always 
realized his own conception 

“ Poetry, In Its highest sense, belongs exclusively to such 
men as Shakspeare, Spenser, and others, who possessed the 
deepest insight into the spirit and sympathies of all things; but 
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poetry, In the moat comprehensive application of the term, I 
take to be the flower of any kind of experience, rooted in truth 
anil issuing forth in beauty. All that the critic has a right to 
demand of it, according to its degree, is, that it should spring 
out of a real impulse, be consistent in its parts, and shaped 
Into some characteristic harmony of Torse.” 

We are afraid that a very large portion of the con- 
tents of this volume cannot be tried by this standard. 
The “ Story of Rimini” comes nearest to the perfection 
which it requires. It is a tale of impulse and power 
from the beginning to the end, discovering at the same 
time a delightful play of fancy. It perpetually re- 
minds us of the old Italian poetry, the plain and 
simple pathos of Dante and Boccacio, and now and 
then its revealings open to us a depth and delicacy of 
feeling, which prove how nobly the author is endowed 
with all the higher qualifications of his art. We 
scarcely dare commence the pleasurable task of quota¬ 
tion, for in gratifying ourselves we should greatly 
trespass the bounds alloted to this department of our 
work. Where we do not extract, hqwever, we may 
refer ; and the very firat page comes upon us with all 
the fresh and fragrant loveliness of a clear spring 
morning. Tho description of Evening is scarcely in¬ 
ferior ; and throughout the poem Nature appears as m 
her prime, playing at will her virgin fancies. The 
poet must have felt all the beauty he so exquisitely 
describes ; but the human interest of the poem is its 
mightiest charm. We need not inform our readers 
that the tulc developes the gradual progress and final 
accomplishment of a criminal passion, under circum¬ 
stances which exhibit the principal actors and sulleiers 
in the trngedy rather as the victims of others’ vices 
than of their own depravity. We know not how it 
w.is possible for Francesca, even had she been pure as 
Eve in innocence, not to have been captivated by the 
youthful Paulo, whom she was first taught to regurd 
as her intended husband, and whom slie no sooner saw 
than loved, especially when the character of the icul 
husband is viewed in contrast with that of his brotiiei. 
We are far, however, from palliattng the guilt by 
which her unsuspecting nature was ensnared,—which 
was so signally punished by the natural course of 
events, and which, we think, affords a most impressive 
moral to the story—a moral the more true to nature, 
and the more worthy of her, because it is not incul¬ 
cated by the poet, and, as he says, was not even 
thought of by him. It is in his presentment of “ Two 
Brothers," that Mr. Hunt puts forth his beBt powers 
of description and discrimination. As the interest of 
the tale increases, we are brought to sympathise with 
the heart-breaking anguish of the once innocent and 
happy daughter of Ravenna’s lord. If there be any 
who doubt whether poetical justice has been inflicted 
upon the culprit, let them read and ponder well the 
following exquisite passage; it is not, indeed, in the 
Don Giovanni style of retribution ; but the heart that 
it does not touch must be cold as marble. , 

11 But she, the gentler frame,—the shaken flower, 

Plucked up to wither in a foreign bowur,— 

The struggling, virtuc-luviug, fallen she, 

The wife that was, the mother that might bo,— 

■What could she do, unable thus to keep 
Her strength olive, but sit and think and weep t 
For ever stooping o’er her broidery frame, 

Half blind, and longing till the night-time came ; 

When, worn und wearied out with the day'B sorrow 
She might be still and senselesa till the morrow, 

And oil, the morrow, how it used to rise l 
How would she open her despairing eyes, 

And from tho sense of the long-lingering day, 

Rushing upon her, almost turn away, 

Loathing the light, and groan to sleep again I 
Then sighing, o^wor all, to meet the pain, 

She would get upwf haste, and try to pass 
The time hi patience, wretched as it waa; 

Till patience’ self, In her distempered sight, 

Would seem a charm to which she had no right; 

And trembling at the lip, and pale with fears, 

She shook her head, and burst into fresh tears. 


Old comforts now were not at her command; 

The falcon reached In vain from off his stand; 

The flowers were not refreshed; the very light, 

The sunshine, seemed as If it shone at night. 

The least noise smote her like a sadden wound, 

*And did she hear but the remotest sound 
Of song or Instrument about the plane, 

She hid with both her hands her streaming face. 

But worse to her than tall (and oh! thought she, 

That ever, ever such a worse could be I) 

The sight of infknt waa, or child at play. 

Then would she turn, and move her lips, and pray 
That Heaven would take her, If it pleased, away. 

Her death must close the extract 
11 Her favourite lady, then, with the old nurse 
Returned, and, fearing she must now be worse, 

Gently withdrew the curtains, and looked in .— 

0 1 who that feels one godlike spark within, 

Shall say that earthly suffering cancels not frail sin 
There lay she, praying, upwardly intent, • 

Like a fair statue on a monument. 

With her two trembling hands together prest, 

Palm against palm, and pointing from her breast. 

She ceased, and turning slowly towards the wall, 

They saw her tremble sharply, feet and all,— 

Then suddenly bo still Near and more near 
They bent with pale inquiry and cIohc ear 
Her eyes were shut—no motion—not a breath— 

The gentle sufferer gas at peace in death ” 

We cannot say that wo are quite converts to Mr. 
Hunt’s doctrine of double rhymes, triplets, and Alex¬ 
andrines. We still think that they are unsnited to 
the stately grandeur and measured harmony of heroic 
verse, and that their frequent recurrence altogether 
changes its character. Whether the change muy not 
be better adapted to some subjects than a rigid adher¬ 
ence to the original couplet, is another question; but 
then it should assume its appropriate name, and not 
be confounded with that from which it differs in some 

lential particulars: what that name may be we are 
not prepared to state. Mr. Hunt, however, is quite 
right in observing, that “ There is a consistency iQ 
manner as well as matter. The fobage of every species 
of tree does not suit every other, nor would be very 
safely displaced for any.” 

As Mr. Hunt announces the present as an edition of 
his poems which he has so carefully corrected that there 
are only two words retained to which he conceives there 
can be the slightest pretence for objection, we are sur¬ 
prised to observe so many proofs of bad taste, and so 
much evident carelessness in the construction of many 
of the lines. We have no wish to be fastidious; but 
we think that a rhyme which occurs perhaps a dozen 
times, and which has an air of affectation about it, 
might have been easily replaced by another and a bet¬ 
ter. In the first page we have— 

“ And there’s a crystal clearness all about, 

The loaves are sharp, the distant hills look out." 

Again, in page 5— 

“ For m this manner is tho square Set out. 

The sides, path deep, are crowded rouud about" 

Page 16— 

“ Up with a burst of thunder goes the thout, 

And rolls the trembling walls and peopled roofs about." 

In thirteen lines further we read— 

“ Then for another and a deafening thout, 

And scarfs are waved, and flowers come fluttering out." 

Again, in the next Canto— 

“ And with a bag of money issuing out. 

Scattered tho ready harvest round about.” m 

In page 52— 

11 And flrinklier then than ever midst the thout, 

And dancing trumpets ride uncovered round about.” 

Again, page 58— 

11 A land of trees, whloh, reaching round about, 

In shady blessing stretched their old arms out.” 

In the next page— 

“ From under which, sent through a marble ipout. 

Betwixt the dark, wet green, a rill gushed out." 
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And a little before— 

“ And all about the birds kept Icaiy bouse, 

And suns and warbled iu and out the boughs, 

And all about a lonely sky of blue.” 

In the 89th page the same thing occurs— 

“ Made signs and ahe guossed what grief he came about, 

And so bis arm squeezed gedtly, and went out." 

“ Looks of courting.” Courting is a word too 
familiar, we had almost said vulgar, for the connexion 
in which it is introduced. 

How coarse is the following line— 

“ She had ttout notion* on the marrying icore." 

“ He was to be caught,” page 50, is liable to the 
same censure. 

What a pelting line is the following 
“ Stem, constant watch, though all things else go tleep." 

These are mere motos in the bud, which we should 
not have deemed it worth our while to notice, did we 
not wiBh that this “ thing of beauty should be a joy 
for ever,” and that every blemish that art can remove 
may be polished away. 

The Gentle AnMorn.—Our readers will scarcely 
credit us when we assure them that this “ gentle 
armour ” is neither more nor less than a lady’s under 
garment that shall be nameless ; and that the desenp- 
tion of it in the poem, as first worn by the knight, and 
then by the bride, m open church, is altogether the 
most offensive to good taste that can well be imagined. 
An author must indeed have been driven to his 
“shifts” for a subject before he could venture on 
inch a theme, and in snch a strain as the following,— 
which, by the way, is written, not in burlesque, but in 
sober seriousness:— 

“ Arms and a vest I sing, which, meant lu blame, 

His glorious hauberk to a knight became , 

And m the field such dire belabouring bore 
As gcutle linen never stood before.” 

This hauberk the hero receives in a packet, from 
the hand of a page whom he had sent on a tender 
message to his mistress, and who, as lie delivers it— 

“Speaks the while, ' My lady saw me not, 

But sem’ 

With trembling hands the string is cut. they lift 
A lid of pasteboard, and behold—a sbiit I ” 

And it is of this strange thing Mr. Hunt thus writes 
in the preface:—“My great object in writing the 
poem was to vent my delight at the galluntry of a 
lover who could fight three armed pecple at once, with 
no other covering than a sentiment m the shape of a 
piece of linen.” 

“Hero and Leander“ has its foil share of the 
writer’s characteristic faults,and beauties. It reminds 
us^we ore sorry to add, very much to the disadvantage 


Plague. —During the dreadful plague of 1665, 
forty thousand servants were dismissed in London ; 
no one would receive them into their houses, and the 
villagers near London drove them away with pitch- 
forks and firearms. Daring this dreadful calamity 
there were instances of mowers carrying their own 
children to the public graves; and of people delirious, 
or in despair for the loss of their friends, who threw 
themselves into them alive 1 A pit forty feet long, 
sixteen wide, and about twenty deep, was dug in the 
Charterhouse; and iu £wo weeks it received 1,114 
bodies. 

Morals.—D ivide the 1,500,000 inhabitants of 
London. What is their state ? 12,000 children are 
always training in crime, graduating in vice, to rein¬ 
force and perpetuate the great system of iniquity ; 


of -the present performance, of the richly imaginative, 
and, we had almost said, perfect poem by Mr. Hood 
on the same subject. “ The Feast of the Poets ” is 
mutilated—sadly mutilated. We cannot reconcile 
ourselves to this old friend with so new, or rather so 
changed, a face. Fortunately, however, we possess 
the original edition, and it is worth preserving. Of 
the other poems in the collection we have not space to 
say anything. As the editor of Percy Bysshe Shelley’s 
posthumous poem—the “Masque of Anarchy”—wo 
are happy to express our obligations to Mr. Hunt, 
both for the poem and the preface ; the one is worthy 
of the genius which produced it; the other is eminently 
creditable to the heart of friendship, which has paid a 
warm and just tribute to the memory of one who, 
eccentric in every thing else, was steady in his attach¬ 
ments. 

Of Mr. Shelley’s recorded negation of a Deity, the 
proofs are too strong to admit of doubt or palliation. 
We are glad, however, to find, from the testimony of 
one who knew^bim so intimately, that atheism was 
rather an insane vagary of his mind, than a principle 
operating upon liis heart. Mr. Hunt says of him,— 
“ If ever there was a man upon earth of a more spiritual 
nature than ordinary, partaking of the errors ami per¬ 
turbations of his species, but seeing and working 
through them with a scruphic.il purpose of good, such 
an one was Percy Bysshe Shelley.” 

We have thus put upon record what we really be¬ 
lieve to be a fan and just estimate of Mr. Leigh Hunt, 
as far as lus eharactcr and works are known to the 
public ; and we close our observations with an extract 
which will abundantly show how highly he was ap¬ 
preciated by those who were most in his confidence. 
Mr. Shelley, in dedirating to him the “ Cenri,” a 
tragedy of five acts, and one of the most elaborated of 
his works, thus addresses him .— 

“ I inscribe with your name, from a distant country, and after 
nil absence where months have seemed je.irs, this, the latest 
of my lift rary efforts Had I known a pei son more highly 
endowed than yourself With all that it becomes a man to pessess, 
I had sol in ted lor this wurk the ornament of his mum One 
more gentle, honourable, innocent, and brave, one of moro 
waited toleration for nil who do and think evil, nnd yet himself 
more free from evil, one who knows bettor how to recene, and 
how to tunier a benefit, though he must ever confci iar more 
than he can receive, one of simpler, and, m the highest sense 
id the word, of purer life and manners,—I never km w, ami I 
had .ilicad) been fortunate in friendships when your name was 
added to the list ” 

These mutual encomiums have, at least, the merit of 
being sincere and disinterested. They also prove that 
virtues of the rarest order, either real or imaginary, 
were the bnsis of the attachment which produced them; 
and we cheerfully award to the survivor the full benefit 
of the precious legacy thus bequeathed him by his 
departed friend. 


3,000 persons are receivers of stolen property, specu¬ 
lators and dealers in human depravity ; 4,000 ure 
annually committed for criminal offences ; 10,000 are 
addicted to gambling; above 20,000 to beggary; 
30,000 are living by theft and fraud. That this dread¬ 
ful energy of evil may not flag from exhaustion, it is 
plied and fed by .£ J 3,000,000 worth of spirituous 
liquors annually. 23,000 are annually found drunk 
m the streets ; above 150,000 are habitual gin-drinkers; 
about the same number of both sexes have abandoned 
themselves to systematic debau^ry and profligacy. 
— Rev. J. Harris. * 

Charities. —Within the London bills of mortality 
there are 502 places of public worship ; 4,050 semina¬ 
ries of education, including 237 parish charity schools; 
eight societies for the express purpose of promoting 
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the learned, the usefal, and polite arts; 122 asylum* 
and almshouses for the helpless and indigent, includ¬ 
ing the Philanthropic Society; 30 hospitals and dis¬ 
pensaries for sick and lame, and for delivering poor 
pregnant women; 704 friendly or benefit societies, 
and institutions for charitable and humane purposes; 
which several institutions are supported at the almost 
incredible snm of £750,000 per annum. 

Tb a villin o.—In 1742 the Oxford stage-coach 
left London at 4feven o’clock in the morning, and 
reached Uxbridge at mid-day. It arrived at High 
Wycombe at five in the evening, where it rested for 
the night; and proceeded, at the same rate, for the 
seat of learning on the morrow. Here, then, were 
ten hours consumed each day in travelling twenty- 
seven miles; and nearly two days in performing what 
is now done with the greatest* ease under six hours. 
To go from London to York—200 miles—used to 
take six days ; it now occupies twenty hours. Prom 
London to Exeter, eighty years ago, the •proprietors 
of coaches promised “ a safe and expeditions journey 
m a fortnight;” private carriages now accomplish the 
journey—175 miles—in twenty hours; and the mail 
(the Dcvonport) in seventeen, passing through Win- 
canton, a new route, within the last month. The 
Manchester “ Telegraph,” from the Bull and Mouth, 
performs her journey, with the greatest regularity, in 
eighteen hours. 

*'Thk Forty Footsteps.” —Many years ago, 
when all was flourishing around in its most rural ver¬ 
dure and peopled pleasantness, there existed one tract 


in a lovely green of meadows, .which usually appeared 
deserted; or, when visited, the .human beings dis¬ 
cerned there were few in number, or most frequently 
only some solitary persons in musing mood, moving 
slowly through its long grass. To this spot, so gene¬ 
rally deserted, tradition,had given the name of the 
” Field of Forty Footsteps.” 

As that field, like many others, has become lost 
under the daily extension of London, and, with it, 
every trace of the awful marks from which it takes its 
name, it may not be uninteresting to our readers, 
perhaps, to relate a word or two of the tale they told, 
and give some description of the locality of the spot 
in which these footsteps laid. The footsteps were in 
the middle of the field, and forty in number, and not 
a blade of grass would grow upon them.* They are 
said to have been imprinted by the approach and 
straggle of two combatants who had fought and 
perished there, in the dead lock of mutual hatred. In 
regard to its particular situation, this field was between 
the back of Gower-street and some other meadows 
more to the eastward, and that skirted the lane called 
the Duke of Bedford'* road, at that tune running 
northward from the top of Southampton-row, Blooms¬ 
bury. The first stone of the London University 
was laid at the north-western extremity of this field; 
and now this mysterious memorial is gone for ever; 
every blade of grass is effaced from the surface of 
the field, and the scathed marks lay buried under 
the feet of youths seeking honours from learning and 
wisdom. 


GEMS. 


Tiik Country as it Was.—T here is a sort of 
pleasing melancholy in comparing the habits of former 
times with those of the present day. The contrast is 
not much, I must confess, in favour of the latter. 
The poorer class were formerly in the habit of looking 
up to the old halls of our ancestors as places where 
their wants would be relieved, their misfortunes 
attended to, and their injuries redressed. There was 
then a tie existing between rich and poor, which 
poverty and distress only made the closer. If Sick¬ 
ness visited a family, ready relief was to be obtained 
fiom the venerable mansion near the village. If a 
cottager, from misfortune, got behindhand with his 
rent, las kind landlord was always considerate, and in 
cases of death he was the first to console the widow 
and the orphan. If he came to the village church with 
his family, with some degree of state, having his foot¬ 
men behind the carriage with their formal liverieB and 
their bugs and nosegays, an example of devotion and 
decorum was set, which could not fail to produce an 
influence on the neighbouring peasantry. Little or 
nothing of this is now to be seen. The old halls of 
our English gentry are fast falling to decay, or are 
occupied by farmers ; and those whose ancestors were 
formerly venerated for their virtues and hospitality, are 
either living in crowded cities or imbibing foreign 
manners, drawing their resources from lands which 
they never visit, and from tenants whom they have 
never seen.— Jesse’• Angler’s Rambles. 

Party Spirit.— Those who have the plague of 
party spirit are not only in a dangerous case them¬ 
selves, but they carry about a mortal infection, whioh 
they frequently communicate to others.— Mr. Fletcher. 

Phrenology.— —In regard to the principles of 
phrenology, though I at one time believed them to be 
true, I have since seen reason to abandon them. In 
proportion as they took root in my mind, I found 
them to exercise a benumbing influence on my facul¬ 
ties ; and so far as my observation of others went, the 
practical tendency of the study was any thing but be¬ 


neficial. In regard to the young, especially, its ten¬ 
dency was to inflate the mind, rather than to instruct 
it. I have seen young people, who could not have 
had patience to read the works of Locke, or Boyle, or 
Brown, after skimming the pages of Combe, assume 
airs, at which better disciplined minds would have 
felt ashamed.— Aldxs's Lectures on Atheism. 

Reflection. —There is one sure way of giving 
freshness and importance to the most common-place 
maxims,—that of reflecting on them in direct reference 
to our own state and conduct, to our own past and 
future being. No object, of whatever value, but be¬ 
comes foreign to us as soon as it is altogether uncon¬ 
nected with our Intellectual, moral, and spiritual life. 
To be ours, it must be referred to the mind either as 
motive, or consequence, or symptom. He who teaches 
men the principles and precepts of spiritual wisdom, 
before their minds are called off from foreign objecta, 
and turned inward upon themselves, might as tveft* 
write, bis instructions, as the sibyl wrote her prophe¬ 
cies, on the loose IcaveB of trecB, and commit them to 
the mercy of the inconstant winds. In order to learn, 
we must attend; in order to profit by what we learn, 
we must think, that is, reflect. He only thinks who 
reflects. — Coleridge. 

Dew. —A single dewdrop, however small, furnishes 
in turn gems of all imaginable colours. In one light it 
is a sapphire ; shifting the eye a little, it becomes an 
emerald ; next a topaz ; then a ruby; and lastly, when 
viewed bo as to reflect the light without redacting it, it 
has all the splendour of a diamond. But to obtain this 
beautiful display of natural colours, it is necessary to 
take advantage of the morning, when the beams of the 
newly-risen sun are nearly level with the surface of the 
earth; aud this is the time w&en the morning birds 
are in their finest song, and when the air and the earth 
are in their greatest freshness, and when all nature 
mi ogles in one common morning song of gratitude.— 
Mudir's Spring. 

Truth.— The first creature of God, in the works of 
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the days, was the light of the sense; the last was the be content with what we have; not to see or cultivate 

light of reason ; and his Sabbath'work, ever since, is the sources of comfort which, in onr personal circum- 

the illumination of his Spirit. First, he breathed light stances, may be realised r and not to value what we 

upon the face of the matter or chaos; then he breathed are enjoying, because we have it, and by the daily use 

light into the face of man; and still he breatheth and of it become indifferent to it, till we learn its import - 

inspireth light into the face of his chosen. The poet ance by its departing frota ns. V every one'would but 

that beautified the sect, that'’was otherwise inferior to «] study to extract pleasure from their means of pleasure, 
the rest, saith yet excellently well, “ It is a pleasure * however humble, andto^e as happy as it is in their 

to stand upon the shore, and to see ships tosBed upon power to make themselves in their situation, without 

the sea; a pleasure to stand in the winnow of a castle, looking at other means -of gratification which are not 

and to see a battle, and the adventures thereof below; within their reach, all would experience a comfortable 

but no pleasure is comparable to the standing upon manhood, and learn, from their own experience, that 

the vantage-ground of truth, (a hill not to be com- every one may be in this agreeable condition. The 

manded, and where the air is always clear and serene,) Apostle presents to us the true and golden rule on this 

and to sec the errors, and wanderings, and mists, and subject: “ For I have learned in whatsoever state I 

tempests, r in the vale below:" so always that this am, therewith to be content.” On this principle, we 

prospect be with pity, and not with swelling or pride, shall find that we may all sing with sincerity the 

Certainly, it is heaven upon earth to have a man’s sensible old song— 

mind move in charity, rest in Providence, and turn >. My m i n d to me a kingdom is, 

upon the poles of truth.— Bacon. • Buck perfect joy therein 1 And." 

Contentment. —It is the general misfortune not to — Turner. 


LIFE AND MANNERS. 


Claude de l'Espike. — In noble and generous 
minds a breach of friendship induces no breach of 
confidence. L’ERpine and an old friend, from whom 
he had the misfortune to be estranged for a time, were 
competitors for the same place. He thus addressed him 
on the occasion: “ Sir, you are soliciting a certain great 
situation, as well as myself. 1 am well informed that 
yesterday, in an audience that you had with his majesty, 
you endeavoured to render me suspected by him. 
Should I put into his hands the inclosed letters and 

E apers of yours, you would be most completely out of 
is favour, and I should get rid of a base and insidious 
enemy. I return them all to you. When you wrote 
me these letters, and when you Bent me these papers, 
we were friends ; I ought not, then, to make an impro¬ 
per use of that confidence with which your friendship 
for me at that time inspired yon.” 

An Intrepid Sail**. —One glorious instance of 
intrepidity was given, I am happy to say, by on Eng¬ 
lishman. The French have not published it, but they 
speak of it with due and high admiration. The cap¬ 
tain of a British merchantman, whose name I am sorry 
I omitted to learn, though he was pointed out to me, 
had confidence enough in his own seamanship to weather 
the whole storm, and when a boat was Bent out to bring 
him ashore, he calmly said, 41 that it was his duty to 
save the ship and cargo if he conld, and that he would 
4 do his duty.” His vessel, a puny-looking thing of- 
some fifty tons, had a crew of five men,'four of whom 
he sent ashore, tfnd retained only one sailor, besides 
his own son, a boy only ten years old. “ Why retain 
the poor fchild ?” yon will say. I tell you he was no 
poor child, bnt a noble boy; and be persisted in re¬ 
fusing to leave his father.— Campbell’s Letters from 
the South. 

Lord Exmouth. —At Portsmouth, some years ago, 
this gallant officer was sitting alone at dinner, when 
his servant announced to him that an Indiaman had 
■truck upor the beach, and was in imminent danger of 
going to pieces. Sir Edward hastened to the shore, 
and found the intelligence correot, and the surf run¬ 
ning so high that no boat dared venture to board the 
vessel. Sir Edward, addressing himself to the crowd 
on the beach, asked if any of them had heart enough 
to swim off with him to the Bhip. A young man stepped 
forward to answer the challenge; and two lines having 
been procured, Sir Edward and the stranger each took 
one, gained tbe vessel, and after safely landing all on 
board, were the last to return on shore. On stepping 


upon land the gallant admiral, addressing his comrade 
in danger, exclaimed, “ Give me your hand. Who 
are you? You must sail with me in future.” The 
young, man replied that he was the mate of a collier, 
and that he Bhould hesitate to quit a situation so com¬ 
fortable for the chance of doubtful promotion. Sir 
Edward overcame his scruples, and this singular intro¬ 
duction added to the heroes of the British navy an 
officer almost unrivalled in heroic exploits—no less a 
character than Captain Jeremiah Coghlan. «* 

Tub Oxonians. —In St. John’s College, Oxford, 
there is a very curious portrait of Charles the First, 
drawn with a pen, in such a manner that the lineB are 
formed by verses from the Psalms, and so contrived as 
to contain every psalm. When Charles the Second 
was once at Oxford he was greatly struck with this 
portrait, begged it of the college and provincial, pro¬ 
mising, in return, to graut them whatever request they 
should make. This they consented to, gave his ma¬ 
jesty the picture, with the request—that he would 
return it. ‘ 

Parents or Thomas a Beckkt. —The, story of 
ThoniSfe a Becket’s mother is a very singular one. 
His father, Gilbert Becket, who was afterwards a 
fltrtyjishing citizen, was, in his youth, a soldier in the 
(inisadei; and being taken prisoner, became slave to 
an emir, or Saracen prince. By degrees he obtained 
the confidence of his master, and was admitted to his 
company, where he met a personage who became more 
attached to him. This was the emir’s daughter. 
Whether by her means or not does not appear, but 
after some time he contrived to escane. The lady, 
with her loving heart, followed him. She knew (they 
■ay) but two words of his language—London and Gil- 
bert«j and by repeating the former Bhe obtained a pas¬ 
sage in a veskel, arrived in England, {Lad found -her 
way to the metropolis. She then resorted to her other 
talisman, and went from street to street pronouncing 
“ Gilbert.” A crowd collected about her wherever 
she went, asking, of conrse, a thousand questions, and 
to all she had but one answer—“Gilbert, Gilbert” 
She found her faith in it sufficient. Chance, or her 
determined perseverance, brought her at last to the 
street in which he who had won her heart in slavery’, 
was now living in prosperous condition. The crowd 
drew the family to the window. Gilbert Beoket re¬ 
cognised'her, and took to bis arms his far-come prin¬ 
cess, and they were soon after married. 
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EASTERN ABOMINATIONS.—No. II. 


One of the worst evils of false religions, and, 
wo may add, of false views of the true religion, 
is, that they are riot‘only compatible with the 
systematic perpetration of the most atrocious 
crimes, but that, such perpetration—in a' manner 
ami to an extent which make one’s blood run 
cold at the very thought—may be done at the 
command and for the gratification of the loath¬ 
some idols. There have been few Systems of 
idolatry among rude nations, in which human 
sacrifices have not formed part of the ceremonial 
by which the benighted worshippers vainly hoped 
to expiate their sins. But, in general, these 
unholy rites have been performed with such 
horror of “-pomp and circumstance,” that they 
have not been- general, or, at all events, universal 
incentives to the shedding of blood by the peo¬ 
ple, m domestic life; nor did they in Mexico, or 
in any other place where more terrible,—if greater 
teiror could he found on earth than was dis¬ 
played in the worship of the war-god of these 
people,—tend to systematic murder. 

Still the abomination, in such cases, is open, 
and its horrors must have some repulsive effect 
on the spectators, in spite of the enchantment 
of the most debasing superstition. But let us 
suppose that murder is carried on as a trade, 
and not as a trade merely, but as the perform¬ 
ance of a religious duty, by thousands of men,' 
not only trained to it from their infancy, but fol¬ 
lowing it by hereditary descent, through many 
generations, ramified over the whole extent of a 
country containing two hundred millions of in¬ 
habitants, and remaining not only uuput down, 
but, in their general system, unknown by a suc¬ 
cession of governments/ for a number of genera¬ 
tions, the first of which is beyond the record 
even of tradition , imagine this, fc and imagine, 
farther, that the wholesale murders which these 
bands commit are not done under the influence 
of any of the ordinary bad passions of human 
natiue, not from revenge, from the desire of j 
concealing robbery, or from the maddening-irtflu- 
ence of any tradition, but in the most perfect calm¬ 
ness and coolness of blood, as a trade regularly 
studied, and a duty the neglect of which would 
bring upon them the displeasurw&uf vengeance 
of the divinity which they adore; and when<you 
have imagined these, and magnified them as fur 
as the utmost extent of your wonder can reach, 
you will have some faint idea of the monstrous 
depravity which can be perpetrated, not only 
without violating the statutes of a false religion, 
but which may be grafted upon it+ps part and ' 
parcel of its ordinances. j 

Yet again, imagine a party of travellers,—a I 
prince and hia retinue, a company of merchants, I 
or any other travellers whatsoever,—imagine them : 
to be joined on the road by other travellers of 
[No. 20. May 17, 1887.— 2d.] Vot. i. , 


the most sober deportment, and the most agxce- 
able manners, who shall act with ‘oil the courtesy 
of brothers, and be foremost in supporting the 
weary, and in beguiling the tediousness of the 
road ; imagine the strangers to proceed for hun¬ 
dreds of miles, and to become more kind and 
agreeable every day, till, on arriving at some 
lonely place, they should recommend a halt of 
the whole party for refreshment; while one or 
two of the strangers were amusing each of the 
travellers, a third one should come beliind* and 
strangle each his man, the others assisting, and 
all so thoroughly bred in the art of murdering, 
that strong and weak, armed and unarmed, are 
all alike—for none but the murderers themselves 
know tlie mode of proceeding, and so none can 
guard against them. Imagine this catastrophe 
to take place in less time than is required for 
reading the notice of it; that none is left to tell 
the tale, not so much as a dog to find the grave 
of its late master, and that not the slightest sus¬ 
picion Ls excited,—and you will have some notion 
of the murderous practice of the Thugs of India, 
to which, as a regular and systematic trade, the 
name “ Thuggee ” is given. 

It appears that Thuggee has been a regular 
trade, descending from father to son, as most 
trades do nil India, and that there have been 
organized bands of Thugs, in communication 
with each other, established over the whole coun¬ 
try, from the southern cape to the northern 
mountains, from time immemorial; and yet that 
the great body of the Indian population, as well 
as the various governments under which India 
has successively been, have known very little 
uljout them, and that none of the latter have 
taken any steps whatever for putting them down, 
until the year 1£31, when Lord William Ben- 
tinck organised a plan for the clearing of the 
country of perhaps the most atrocious pcsl with 
which a country was ever infested. 

Some idea of the great ignorance in which the 
British government in India was in respecting -1 
them; may be gathered from the fact that, in the 
second edition of Hamilton’s “ Indian Gazetteer,” 
published in 1828, the following is all that is 
said of them :—“ Thugs—a notorious class of 
public robbers in thef upper provinces of Hindus¬ 
tan." Instead of this, the Thugs are not “pub¬ 
lic" in an£ sense of the word, but more secret 
in their operations than any other nign whatso¬ 
ever, for they never act but when they arc sure 
of their victims, and when their scouts prevent 
the possibility of their being surprised; and they 
leave none to tell the tale, and no Vestige of the 
murder. They are not “ robbers," that is, though 
they do take the property of those whom they 
murder, they commit the murder whether the 
parties murdered have any property with them 
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or not. They are not confined to the M upfier 
provinces,” for they are fully as numerous of 
higher or purer caste,—as themselves say,—and, 
in all probability, of longer standing in the Dec- 
can than in the north of India. 

This ignorance of the numbers, the organisa¬ 
tion, and the proceedings of the Thugs, appears 
to us perfectly astonishing; and yet it was only 
from thetnselves that any knowledge could be 
obtained ; and it appears that none but the Eng¬ 
lish go*cmm£nt, after peace enabled that govern¬ 
ment to turn its attention to the welfare of the 
people oIndia, had energy and power enough 
to sift the matter to the bottom, and organise a 
system for the abolition of Thuggee. The mea¬ 
sures which were taken by the government were 
most vigorous, and, from 1831 to October 1835, 
one thousand five hundred and sixty-two were 
accused of Thuggee, of whom three hundred and 
eighty-two were hanged, and nine hundred and 
eighty-six banished or imprisoned for life. 

The first complete account of the Thugs was 
published at Calcutta in 1836, and the first 
general announcement of it to the British public 
was given in the “ Edinburgh Review,” for 
January 1837, from the article in which we 
have taken the greater part of our information, 
though the “ Review ” does not touch upon some 
points, which we consider as being of very deep 
and general interest. 

If the Thugs were merely robbers, living by 
plunder, and murdering to conceal their doings 
from the law, we might find corresponding bands 
in other ill-regulated countries—in Spain, in 
Cisalpine Italy, and other places. But all these 
live as outcasts from society, and are obliged at 
all times to conceal themselves in the fastnesses 
of the rocks, or the forests,; whereas the Thugs 
inhabit villages, and lead regular, and, according 
to the religion of their country, exemplary lives ; 
and, excepting that murder whiGh they follow as 
a trade and a religious performance jointly, they 
not only abstain from crimes, but hold the com¬ 
mission of them in abhorrence. A Thug is a 
•' 7 'gematic murderer, and yet he never by any 
chance commits what we call murder, that is, he 
never commits the crime for the gratification of 
revenge, or of any other of what wd call the 
lawless passions. * - 

It is this which constitutes *tbe grand enormity 
of the system, and which pleads more strongly 
in favour of the Christian religion .than the 
tongues of a thousand of the most earnest and 
eloquent preachers. Under its heavenly in¬ 
fluence, a man cannot be a murderer without 
being at the same time an outcast from society. 
But a Hindu can ; and so can a Mohamedan ; 
though the religion of Mohamed,f% not an 
idolatry , but a theism , and a theism' evidently 
taken at second-hand from the Bible. v In Northern 
India, very many of the Thugs are Mohamedans, 
not in practice only, and as though they were 


men outcast and estranged from all that is decent 
in society, but as men of orderly conduct in 
general matters, who would shrink from the per¬ 
petration of any ordinary crime, and look upon 
murder, committed in any other way than the 
practice of Thuggee, with horror and detesta¬ 
tion. And they so far depart from the declara¬ 
tion of “ there is one God ” of the Koran, that 
they actually believe in the rival goddess, at 
whose command, and for the propitiation of 
whom. Thuggee is perpetrated. Thus, while Mo- 
hamedism is not on idolatry in any sense of the 
term, and while it is really a moral system, and 
its worshippers are conspicuous for their morality, 
it can be made to fall in with the very worst 
parts of the very worst system of idolatry, and 
yet the mam in whose case it does this, can 
remain as good a Mohamedan as ever. Chris¬ 
tianity cannot be so linked with iniquity, even in 
the most corrupt of its forms; and herein is one 
of the very strongest proofs of its Divine origin. 
An apostate from the faith of the Gospel may be 
a murderer, or the perpetrator of any crime of 
passion; but such a renegade never could be a 
Thug. Even if he has known the precepts of 
the Gospel, us merely human knowledge, without 
any of that more high and holy feeling which 
sanctifies the spirit, there is a barb of “ the 
arrow of the Almighty within him,”—a fire which 
will not quench, that tortures him iu the perpe¬ 
tration of the most concealed and profitable 
crime. How it may be in the case of a sort of 
moral Thuggee, in which the characters of men 
are murdered, professedly for the advuneement 
even of this pure and holy religion, we pretend 
not to say ; but we must admit that this is the 
besetting sin of not a few of the pretendedly 
zealous in the cause of Christianity, and we must 
follow the advice of the profane poet, at whose 
name they would writhe, aud 

“ Leave them to Heaven, and to tho thorns that lodge 
In their own breasts, to pnek and sting them ” 

According to this, the religious, and on many 
accounts the most important, view of the matter, 
we may, in the first place, mention the pretended 
Divine sanction which there is for this systematic 
murder. Now, any of our readers who are at all 
acquainted with Hindu mythology, must be 
aware that, among the countless muster of false, 
and not only false but ridiculous and abominable 
divinities, there is one which stands high in 
abomination over the rest, revolting and abomi¬ 
nable the majority are. We pass over the 
“ Lingam,” and others which are only revoltingly 
gross, without any thing or much of cruelty in 
them; and we also pass over Siva, or Mabadeo, 
the male destroyer, to the female, with the many 
names—Kalee Durga, Devee, (or Davey,) Bhu- 
wanee, and various other titles—-who is the fabled 
consort of Siva, and, as such, the goddess of 
destruction. Many of the rites in the worship 
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of this goddess are of the most revolting charac¬ 
ter ; And her history, into the detail of which 
we are not in the meantime called upon to enter, 
is a long and intricate one. At present we have, 
however, to consider her only as the divine 
patroness of the Thugs; and viewing her as such, 
the following is a brief outline of the fable :— 

In an early age of the world—it must be 
understood that Production and Time are 
strangely blended together with Destruction, in 
the character of Devee, and that the moral of 
the fable, absurd as the literal version seems, 
is one upon which wisdom might meditate, not 
unprofltably, for a month ;—jin a very early age 
of the world, Runkert Beej Danu, a gigantic 
demon, to whose middle the depths of the ocean 
scarcely reached, stalked all over, the world, 
destroying the human race as soon as they were 
born or even created. This was robbing Siva 
and Devee of “ their lawful preyand so the 
goddess cut down the demon. But every drop 
of his blood instantly produced another demon; 
and though they were also cut down by the 
goddess, every drop of the blood of each of them 
still produced another. Thus the number of 
demons went on in a geometrical progression, , 
the ratio of which wus the number of drops ofl 
blood m a giant, whose waist the depths of the ' 
ocean hardly reached. This was an increase 
with which no flesh-and-blood (for all the gods 


of the Hindus are flesh and blood, except the 
mystic Oon) goddess could contend. Devee, 
however, tugged at it till she was fairly worn oat. 
When Bhe could do no more by her own personal 
exertions, she brushed tlje perspiration off one of 
her arms, and formed two men of it. To each of 
these she gave a handkerchief, and commanded 
them to put all the demons to death therewith, 
taking care that one drop of blood should not 
be shed. The men obeyed, and the demons 
were speedily strangled, without any repro¬ 
duction. 

This great work being accomplished to the 
satisfaction of the goddess, and the safety of 
mankind, the two men offered to return the 
handkerchiefs to Devee; but she desired them to 
keep the handkerchiefs, as the instruments of a 
trade by which their posterity were to earn their 
inheritance, and to strangle men with those 
handkerchiefs, as they had strangled the demons, 
and live by the plunder they acquired j and, hav¬ 
ing been the means of enabling the world to get 
provided with men by the destruction of the 
demons, their posterity would be entitled to 
take a few for their own use. 

Such is the foundation of Thuggee in the 
mythology ; but there are some reflections arising 
out of it, as well as some other matters in the 
history of the Thugs, that will require a future 
notice. 


TALES OF THE INN KITCHEN.—No. III. 


Wiifn the narrator had finished the story of 
the becalmed ship, it was evident that each was 
absorbed m the deep interest which had been 
excited. No one seemed willing to intrude 
himself on the company. At length, the fire 
ha\ing been replenished, unanimous wishes were 
expressed that a gentleman who had yet said 
little should unfold his talc. With some diffi¬ 
dence he proceeded with the fallowing ac¬ 
count of 

THE DESERTER. 

His mother was a widow. Sad and lonely is the 
state of the woman who has wept in the bitterness 
of her soul over the grave of the husband of her 
youth; who haB gazed around her in her home, 
once so happy and cheerful when he was there, 
and, while every object that meets her gaze re¬ 
minds her of the departed, feels that with the 
world she must struggle (done. Such was the 
situation of the mother of George Hayward 
when he had obtained his ninth year, and his 
sister Ellen her seventh. Early and late was that 
poor woman employed, in order to obtain a 
livelihood for nerself and children ; and, regard¬ 
less of the expenditure of her own strength, 
seemed only desirous to live for their happiness. 


| Such instances are not rarely to be met with; 
and were the cottages of those in the humbler 
walks of life to be visited, the premature old 
age of many, worn Out by incessant toil and 
continued care, would testify the self-devo¬ 
tion with which they had laboured for their off¬ 
spring. 

When George Hayward had arrived at the age 
of nineteen, his fine manly figure, his desperate 
boldness, and great strength, distinguished hilpj, 
from his companions; and no small emulation 
was manifested by the belles of the village green 
to share in Iris smiles and regards. His mother 
gazed on him with maternal pride, and nourished 
the hope* that his presence would cheer her spirit 
as she descended to "the grave, and that he, for 
whom she had toiled even beyond her strength, 
would minister to her'wants when she herself 
was n« longer able. Alas! how soqp do our 
pleasant dreams vanish! How often is the cup of 
happiness, which seemed almost to touch our lips, 
dashed rudely to the ground! In an evil hour, 
at a distant town, whither he had gone to a fair 
which was annually held there, he enlisted; and 
there being at that time a demand for Htrong and 
able young men, and the sum required to pur¬ 
chase his discharge being greater than could be 
X 2 
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met, he was obliged, after a short and agonising 
interview with his mother and sister, to accom¬ 
pany the recruiting party to the head-quarters of 
the regiment. 

The grief of the widovv was uncontrolable; the 
shock had been so unexpected, and the departure 
of her son so sudden, that it appeared like a 
dream. Alas! for the sorrowing mother, it was 
too true! George, in the novelty of the scenes 
through which he passed, and in the attention he 
was constrained to give to his duties, had not the 
opportunity afforded him for nursing that pining 
regret which the separation from his family, 
under circumstances so unexpected and painful, 
had awakened. But when that excitement, 
which the inflated language of the sergeant who 
enlisted him had created, and under which he 
had accepted the bounty money, had subsided, 
he began to find his situation less pleasant than 
he had expected, and the restraints under which 
he was put more irksome than he had anticipated. 

Tilings went on thus for some months, and 
he found his dislike to the military life daily 
increasing. A refusal of leave of absence for a 
short period added to his discontent, and the 
daily expectation of embarking for Ireland, for 
three years’ service, made him determine upon 
some expedient to effect his wish of visfchig his 
native village. This he soon afterwards found 
means of accomplishing. 

One evening the light of the setting sun was 
playing on the window of the widow Hayward’s 
cottage, and she sat at the door watching her 
daughter as she tied up some roses that a passing 
shower had bent to the ground. The air was 
redolent of sweetness, and the soft breeze, as it 
played round the pale features of the mother, 
seemed to fan her into a momentary forgetful¬ 
ness. Ellen, as she bent over her flowers to 
inhale their evening fragrance, started as she 
heard her name pronounced by a familiar voice, 
and turning her head in the direction whence 
the sound proceeded, saw a man walking up the 
little narrow path that led to the front of the 
wattage. At first the sun shone so brightly be¬ 
fore her that she was unable to distinguish the 
features of the visitant, and it was not until he 
had come within two or three paces of her that 
she recognised her brother George. A joyful 
cry of welcome, as she ran to his arms, anhounced 
to tier mother the unexpected arrival of her son. 
She pressed him to her heart and wept in silence. 
That night, as she looked on the fine manly form 
of her boy, seen to perfection in the regimental 
dress he wore, her blue eye sparkled with de¬ 
light ; she saw before her the living semblance 
of him whose death she had never ceased to 
mourn, and her mind reverted to the happy 
days of her youth, when she listened to his 
first professions of attachment, and to the plans 
he proposed for their future settlement in 
life. 


Long did the mother and the daughter listen 
to the accounts which George gave of what he 
had seen; and the village clock had tolled the 
hour of midnight before the party in the cottage 
had retired to rest. As the widow, blest ouce 
more with the presence of her child, laid her head 
on her pillow, fervently did she pour forth her 
thanks to her God for having thus answered her 
daily requests. 

The next morning George went not out of the 
house, and desired that his arrival might not be 
made known to his former companions and friends 
that day, as his journey on the previous one had 
been weary and long, and he felt unequal to any 
further excitement. Three days elapsed from 
the period of his return, and none but the in¬ 
mates of the,cottage as yet knew of his arrival. 
A continued indisposition was alleged as a 
reason for still keeping his visit a secret, and 
this satisfied the mother. But Ellen had noticed, 
on the evening he so unexpectedly appeared, 
that he started more than once as the wind 
howled through the trees, and shook the gate 
that led to the garden before the house; and 
that when footsteps were heard in the direction 
of the cottage lie turned pale, and showed signs 
of evident agitation. More than once she asked 
him if he were ill, and received for answer, that 
he had not yet recovered from the effects of the 
exertions he had made to reach home that night, 
and this plausible reason, by which he endeavour¬ 
ed to account for the nervous feeling he had 
manifested, was admitted. 

On the fourth morning, as he sat with his 
mother and Ellen at breakfast., the two former 
turned from the little window, and the latter seeing 
immediately opposite to it a bright glancing of 
steel, in the narrow lane before the cottage, called 
forth an exclamation of surprise from his sister. 
Her brother marked the direction in which she 
had looked—the cup which he held dropped from 
his hand, that trembled with excessive violence, 
and sinking on the chair, he faintly exclaimed, 

“ Mother, I ,pm lost.” At first she was unable to 
divine the meaning of his words, but supposed he 
had been seized by sudden illness, but, os she 
rose to go to him, the door suddenly opened, and 
three soldiers with muskets, and bayonets fixed, 
entered the house. The man who appeared the 
leader of the party, laying his hand on the 
shoulder of George, said, “ Surrender, you are our 
prisoner.” His mother, trembling with surprise, 
and doubt, and dread, inquired, “ What does all 
this mean?” “My good woman,” said the man, 

“ we have come after our old comrade, who has 
left us after the French fashion ” The poor 
widow understood him not, and looked nt him 
as unconscious of his meaning. He saw lie was 
not understood, and immediately added “ Your 
son is arrested as a * Deserter.’ ” 

That one word entered into her soul, and for 
a time she lost a sense of her wretchedness and 
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misery in forgetfulness. Long did she lay in 
that state, too long for the impatience of the 
speaker of the party that had been sent in pursuit 
of George. 

** You must leave her,” said he; “ we must be 
going; there is a long march before us to-day.” 

u Leave her thus!” said George, as he looked 
on his mother, pale and senseless; “ Brute! 
though I may have been false to my king, I can¬ 
not be unnatural to her that bore meand 
again he looked, and os the sobs of his sister fell 
on his car, the big tears chased each other down 
his cheeks. He thought not of himself—of the 
ignominy and shame that would be heaped upon 
him for his dereliction of duty—of the pain of a 
disgraceful punishment, or the labour and sorrows 
of a distant exile;—he thought not of these, but 
of his poor, broken-hearted, widowed mother, of 
Ins cherished and beloved sister, and of the in¬ 
tense and bitter anguish that would seize them 
when his fate was known. None would be near 
who could weep for him; for at most his unhappy 
state would awaken but a sigh in the bosom of a 
stranger ; but they—the loved ones—-would sor¬ 
row with a grief more consuming, and an agony 
more keen. 

As his mother slowly opened her eyes, she 
gazed on her first-born, and with a piteous 
lamentation, turning to the soldiers, exclaimed, 

“ O! do not take my poor boy from me, to lead 
him to those who will not think of a widowed 
mother’s anguish—who will not spare him in their 
punishment. O! do not take him from me, or I 
shall sec him no more.” 

“ Our orders are strict,” said the soldier, “ we 
dare not disobpy, ” and when he looked on the 
woman, as she hung pale and weeping over her 
child, even his heart was touched, and he wiped 
away a tear. 

Sad was the parting that then took place. 
The mother foreboded it would be the lost; and 
as between his guard her son left that once happy 
cottage, to proceed to the town in which the 
regiment was located, she deemed that his long 
and affectionate farewell embrace was the last. 

A court-martial found him guilty, and, as a 
punishment, he was consigned to a company that 
was leaving England for one of the colonial 
stations in Africa. 

This intelligence was communicated to the 
relatives of the unhappy man ; and a faint gleam 
of hope was afforded, that good conduct and strict 
obedience might shorten the time of expatriation, 
and that yet again he might visit the land of his 
fathers, and the home of his youth. His mother 
bowed her head, and wept long and bitterly, but 
murmured not. When Ellen endeavoured to 
cheer her drooping spirits by reminding her of 
the hope which had been given them of yet once 
more beholding him, she shook her head incredu¬ 
lously, and her lips moved silently in prayer. 

The next spring again brought life, and ver¬ 


dure, and beauty to the earth. The trees, that had 
been stript of their foliage by the autumn winds 
and the winter frosts, put on afresh their green 
livery; and as the sunbeams glanced on the young 
bursting leaves, and the vernal music of the woods 
was heard, all was animation, and activity, and 
life. The wild roses were shedding their perfurme, 
and the gay little parterre, which George had 
formed for his sister In their garden, was beginning 
to look beautiful with the rich colouring of some 
early flowers. But the reviving year brought not 
with it health and renovated strength for the 
bereft and widowed mother. Her increasing 
feebleness called forth all the attentions* of Ellen, 
and cheerfully and affectionately were they mani¬ 
fested. Gradually the invalid grew worse, and 
drew rapidly near to her last hour. 

It was on a bright evening in May, as, raised 
on pillows, she had been looking at the beautiful 
fairy clouds that hung round the sun as he sunk 
in the western sky. Her hand was placed on 
her Bible—that book which had been her com¬ 
panion and consolation in her first painful trial, 
and from which she had never failed to derive 
comfort and pence in her subsequent sorrows. 
Strengthened by the promises which a com¬ 
passionate Saviour had given for the support of 
his seryants in their earthly pilgrimage, she had 
been upborne under every dispensation, and had 
meekly bowed to the will of Him whom she knew 
to be “too wise to err, too good to be unkind.” 
Her daughter—her only remaining child—had 
just been reading to her; and as she finished, left 
the book on the bed, and busied herself about 
some domestic concerns. When she returned to 
the bedside of her mother, she found her much 
weaker than she had expected. That weakness 
increased to an alarming degree, and an aged 
neighbour, who was then with Ellen, suggested 
the propriety of sending for the medical attend¬ 
ant, to whose care her mother had been com¬ 
mitted. He came—but the hand of death was 
upon her, and at midnight her spirit passed 
away. 

They laid her beside her husband, and a 
distant relative received the destitute orpharTTu* 
his house, and watched over her with the affection 
)f a parent. The unremitting attention she had 
bestowed upon her mother recommended her to 
the kindness and sympathy of her surviving 
friends. 

Fifteen years rolled away, and Ellen had be¬ 
come the wife of a young man, living in the 
village where slie had formerly resided. One 
afternoon, a stranger was seen, with slovf and falter¬ 
ing step, taking his way to the village church¬ 
yard. 

As he entered the little pathway that led to 
the church, he stopped for a moment to look 
around him, and the deep emotion that was 
visible on bis countenance evinced he was not a 
passing traveller or an uninterested visitant. He 
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bent bis steps towards a distant part of the hal¬ 
loaed ground, and stood by a grave on which 
two young children were playing, and laying 
down a bundle he had held in his hand, sat on 
the green mound of earth, around which'some 
young flowers were growing, and bent his head 
and- wept. The children, who had observed this 
conduct, and were alarmed at the appearance of 
a stranger there, ran to their mother, who, with 
an infant, was sitting on a rustic seat that en¬ 
circled a huge elm at the corner of the church¬ 
yard, and told her a man was sitting on their 
grandmother’s grave and weeping bitterly. The 
mother arose, and hastening to the spot, perceived 
him bending over the place where the ashes of 
one very dear to her were reposing; and wonder¬ 
ing what could have awakened such an interest 
in the boSom of a stranger, drew near to inquire 
who he was. As she approached him he lifted 
up his head, and, uttering an exclamation of 
surprise, sprung forward to meet her. She looked 
—she could not be mistaken—though the sun had 
deeply shaded his brow, and he seemed tottering 
with weakness,—it was her brother George. 

He had at length returned to his home, and 


his first steps were directed to the spot where 
he knew bis mother was buried,—near to the grave 
of his father—and having arrived there, he gave 
way to the passionate burst of grief which had 
attracted the observation of the children. 

Led home to the house of his sister, he re¬ 
counted the various events that had befallen him 
in a distant land; and told her that after years 
of toil and labour, he was at length discharged 
from the service through increasing debility. 
The air of bis native land had greatly revived 
him, and he had found means to convey himself 
to his native village. He Arrived there but to 
die. His once vigorous constitution had been 
broken by incessant duties under a burning sun, 
and a short time posterior to his return to the 
village of his birth, George Hayward sunk into a 
premature grave. The children of his sister still 
plant wild flowers around the spot where he 
sleeps, and Ellen often stands by, as they are 
engaged in this affecting employment, and wakes 
a sigh to the remembrance of former days, before 
her brother had taken the rash and inconsiderate 
step that hastened the death of his mother, and 
accelerated his own. 


THE COSMOGONY OF MOSES. 

ARTICLE III. 


The first object which reveals itself to our 
astonished view, is light, the beginning of the 
creation of God. During the reign of obscurity, 
silence, and solitude, articulate sounds are heard 
through every region of the vast profound. Je¬ 
hovah speaks, “ Let there be light,” and instantly 
the brightest image of himself starts into being, 
and darkness, one of the properties of the chaotic 
state, flies away. Thus the Creator manifested 
himself in the light, which was, in its turn to 
make manifest every other creature of his power. 
And what did this new-born ligut disclose? The 
antecedent reign, till now invisible, of confusion 
and discord. And what is this wonderful prim¬ 
eval production of the Almighty, which, emitted 
"through the whole extent of creation, diffuses 
universal and unspeakable joy. Too simple to 
be described, too glorious to be embellished, too 
mysterious to be explained, and, alas! too com¬ 
mon to be prized. I must content myself with 
suggesting a few of its more obvious qualities. 
Its nature and essence, who is able to unfold? 

The^frst and most striking quality of light is, 
its power of communication. As the Uiicreated 
has communicated himself to created light, his 
brightest image here below, so light again com¬ 
municates a secondary image wheresoever it falls. 
Some bodies are indeed more susceptible of the 
impression of light than others. Such as are 
pellucid, easily transmit the rays; such as are 
polished, easily reflect them, and from one to 
another, in similar direction, without end. But 


even the most opaque and colourless substances 
are, to a certain degree, enlivened, irradiated, 
tinged by the rays of the sun fulling upon them. 
The gilded palace reflects, indeed, a brighter 
lustre, but the dun cottage refuses not to .yield 
its sombre, dusky acknowledgment, that the 
glorious orb of day has arisen upon it. The 
gaudy butterfly and the drowsy beetle ; the blue 
violet, the yellow jonquil; the sapphire, the 
emerald, the topaz, each in his degree, receives 
and communicates the light. In the dork, all 
are of one hue; nothing is received, and con¬ 
sequently nothing can be given back. 

Secondly. Another remarkable property of 
light is, the inconceivable velocity of its motion. 
Display but a glimmering taper from the summit 
of a tower, at the dark hour of midnight, and 
with the rapidity of thought it reaches the eye 
stationed on a distant mountain, though valleys, 
and rivers, and seas intervene. Behold, the sun 
arises ; and in less time than is requisite to 
reduce his distance from the earth, > n diameters 
of our globe, to leagues, and from leagues to 
miles, to write down and to recite the sum, I am 
already cheered with his rays, and “feel his 
sovereign vital lamp.” What do you think is 
the fact here,—a fact as demonstrably certain os 
that two added to three amount to five ? Light 
travels down to us from the sun, in a space of 
time somewhat less than eight minutes, say the 
half of a quarter of an hour: of this portion of 
time you have a distinct idea, but of the dis- 
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tance, and consequently the rapidity of light's 
progress, you con absolutely form no. idea at all; 
it is expressed to the eye indeed by ciphers, 
and to the ear by sounds, but thought is lost 
while it attempts the computation ; the distance 
is 71,730,000 miles. 

Let me illustrate this by an example. From 
London to Bath is 108 miles. The speediest of 
our modes of conveyance requires more than 
14 hours to perform that distuncc. The cir¬ 
cumference of the globe is about 24,000 miles. 
Were it possible then to travel round the globe 
without the interruption of a single instant, at 
the rate of the speediest carriage it would re¬ 
quire 130 days of 24 houss each, to perform a 
single round ; this multiplied by 3000, the dis¬ 
tance of the sun being so many times the cir¬ 
cumference of the globe, produces 1077 years, 
the time requisite to perform a distance equal to 
that of the sun, without a moment’s interruption, 
and at the speediest rate of travelling, Now, 
light travels through that prodigious distance in 
little more than seven minutes; its velocity there¬ 
fore far exceeds all human comprehension : strik¬ 
ing representation of that inconceivable, that 
awful rapidity, with which the Creator commu¬ 
nicates himself to his creatures! Even light 
requires time to run its race; but before the 
fountain of light, distance is swallowed up and 
time is lost. 

A third singular quality of this wonderful, this 
glorious creature of God, is, that notwithstanding 
its motion is thus inconceivably rapid, it is not 
only perfectly harmless, hut highly grateful and 
salutary. The motion of every other body, when 
violently accelerated, carries death and destruc¬ 
tion along with it. A globe of iron hurled from 
the engine by the force of gunpowder, pierces 
through ribs of solid oak, and shatters to atoms 
the flinty rock. The river, swelled by the tor¬ 
rent from the mountain, with resistless impetu¬ 
osity sweeps before it the well-compacted bridge, 
the shepherd and his flock, the husbandman and 
his harvest, the mechanic and his forge. Let air, 
" thin air,” be excited into more than ordinary 
speed, and it gradually rises from the pleasant 
breeze, to the brisk gale, to the stormy wind, to 
the roaring tempest, to the merciless hurricane ; 
the cedar of Lebanon is tom up by the roots, 
the ocean rages, and proud victorious navies are 
buried in the deep. But what is the rapidity of 
any, of all these, compared to that of light ? Yet 
God has tempered its rapidity so, that the most 
delicate of our organs, the eye, not only sustains 
no injury, but derives unspeakable benefit and 
delight, from this instantaneous transmission of its 
rays. But that Bame God can, when he will, 
arm it too with sudden and irresistible death. 
See, it bursts from yonder thundery cloud, and 
“ the cloud-capt tower " is rent from the summit 
to the foundation; it falls on hapless man, and 
the marrow, and the solid bone which contains 


the marrow, are melted away before it. Pleasing, 
awful, view of the God of justice, of the God of 
love ! a consuming fire, a lambent flame ! In¬ 
teresting and instructive view of the sovereign 
power which he possesses, which he exercises 
over every creature, tp make it a well-spring of 
delight, or a minister of vengeance! Glorious 
display of mercy overflowing, but judgment re¬ 
strained! Light, an universal, perennial, per¬ 
manent source of life and joy, but only in a 
few rarer transient instances, the instrument of 
death. . 

Fourth. Another precious and important quality 
of light is, its furnishing man with an«extensive 
and useful power of discriminating object from 
object; and to this end Providence has graciously 
supplied him with an organ completely adapted 
to the exercise of this power. Let light be 
withdrawn, and this fair and well-ordered frame 
of -iiuture reverts to»chaosi, “ ancient night” re¬ 
sumes her murky empire; every thing is con¬ 
founded : for what is beauty not seen ? what is 
order and harmony not understood ? And 
nothing can be seen without light, nothing under¬ 
stood or distinguished unless the medium be 
clear. The range of our other senses, how con¬ 
tracted it is! The.objects of taste and touch, in 
order to be discerned, must be closely applied to 
their respective organs; those of smelling affect 
us only when brought very near ; sound grows 
fainter and fainter with distance, and a very few 
leagues remote fades and dies ; but the eye, 
aided by light, darts like lightning from pole to 
pole, measures the planets, discriminates the 
fixed stars, vyliose distance far transcends that of 
the sun; it knows no boundary but the flaming 
boundaries of the world. 

With equal facility and advantage it is enabled 
to contract its sphere : it descends from heaven 
to earth, from the distant mountain’s summit to 
the adjacent plain; it wanders over the en¬ 
amelled mead, "dwells with ever new delight on 
the “ human face divine,” {races the path of the 
crawling insect. The eye lends additional value 
to the objects of our other senses ; the fragrance 
of the rose is greatly enhanced by the display J 
its beautiful and varied tints ; the relish of what 
we eat and drink becomes more exquisite, or 
more insipid and disgusting, according as the eyo 
is pleased, or offended ; the polish of the marble, 
the softness of the downy peach, are more grate¬ 
ful to the touch, from the concurring testimony 
of the other sense ; and even music, though 
more independent on vision than the rest, music, 
at all seasons delightful, gives still more delight 
when we behold the animated look, elegant form, 
the graceful air of the person who sings or plays. 
But the value and use of this precious organ 
wholly depend on the presence of light. To be 
in the dark is the same thing'with being blind. 
We are reduced to the narrow, comfortless, un¬ 
certain, timid sphere of the prisoner in his dun- 
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geon, incapable of distinguishing friend frorpfoe, 
“ presented with an universal blank, and wisdom 
at one entrance quite shut out.” , 

Fifth. Another property of light is its .union 
with heat. Reflected light is not indeed pos¬ 
sessed of this quality, or, only in a very inferior 
degree; but light, issuing immediately from a 
luminous body,, has a certain degree of warmth 
as well as of lustre; and every body, excited to 
a certain degree of heat, likewise emits rays of 
light. Anc^ what must be the mgps of united 
light apd heat, treasured up in yonder glorious 
orb, “ of ..this great world the eye and soul,” to 
admit of tsuch an amazing and incessant expen¬ 
diture in all directions, and to remain jundi- 
minished, unexhausted, by a constant efflux of 
almost" b'ix thousand years 1 Blessed arrange¬ 
ment of eternal Providence ! Tire same luminary 
which ^rfadiates my path, and directs me how to 
escape 4he snare, the precipice, the enemy, in 
unbounded profusion dispenses the vital fluid 
which cherishes and supports universal nature, 
maintains the current in the stream, multiplies 
and matures the golden harvest, feeds the lamp 
of.life! Blessed union, the happiest image of 
Deity here below, vitality and direction in one ; 
a quickening and an informing spirit; the prin¬ 
ciple that puts in motion, and which conducts 
that motion aright. Adorable, Divine skill, winch 
1ms planted the habitation of man precisely at 
the point that terminates the extremes of hot 
nnd cold, of oppressive effulgence and glimmer¬ 
ing obscurity; which lias so completely adapted 
the distance, the position, the motion of our globe 
to the various nature, demands, and exertions of 
its various regions, and their various inhabitants, 
universally guarding against the too little and the 
too much ! “ Great and marvellous are thy works 
Lord God Almighty! Just and true are ull thy 
ways, them King of saints! ” < * 

That I may not multiply particulars to c#*' 
liaugt your patience, and distract your attention, ,,s | 
1 shall subjoin one more of the important pro¬ 
perties ot light, namely, 

Sixth. The wonderful facility with which it 
•way be propagated. “ Behold how great a mat¬ 
ter a little fire kindleth." A little spark elicited 
by the stroke of steel from the bosom of the 
Hint, is sufficient to set on fire the course of 
nature. Though all material fire were exhausted, 
extinguished, with the assistance of one of those 
little bits of glass, by which weakness of sight is 
relieved, and a moment’s sunshine, and furnished 
with a small portion of combustible matter, I can 
open to myself a new source of light, and, with it, 
of heat, which may be extended, and extended 
without limitation. Nay, the friction of one stick 
upon another will at length be excited into a flame, 
and supply materials of unbounded conflagration. 
Thus heaven froth above,- and the surface, nay 
the bowels of the earth beneath, facilitate the 
production of this salutary, this destructive ele¬ 


ment, which -now animates, and ere long shall 
devour >h e-world. 

Having introduced these just, philosophical, 
and beautiful .observations* to illustrate the pro¬ 
perties of light, let us now avail ourselves of it, 
in ordeY to trace the progress of creation, in 
which it was employed as a powerful agent. As 
we have intimated, its virgin beams first fell on 
t&aos; and then the wondrous change began 
which gradually revealed beauty, magnificence, 
order, and fertility. We have already enumerated 
the wqrks of the several days, without descanting 
upon any of them, with the exception of the 
first. That of the second principally regarded 
the arrangement and distribution of the great mass 
of matter, which constitutes the substance of the 
earth, into the various elements which were ne¬ 
cessary to render it a scene of fertility and life ; 
the determination of its form into that of a globe, 
distinguished by mountains and valleys, seas and 
rivers, continents and islands, of the diurnal 
motiun round its own axis, and of whatever was 
requisite to establish its connexion with the 
planetary system of which it was henceforth to 
become a constituent part. How much of that 
planetary system was, during the same period, 
operated upon in a similar manner by the plastic 
energy of the Almighty, we are not informed; 
though it is not improbable that the sun and 
every planet underwent, at the same time, a 
transformation analogous to their peculiar cha¬ 
racters and several relations to each other. On 
the 'third day, creation assumed its verdant 
livery; and the earth rolled in its orbit clothed 
in living green, while its oceans and rivers re¬ 
flected a silvery light. Flowers and grass, trees 
and plants, herbs and fruits, of all kinds were pro¬ 
duced in rich profusion. 

On the fourth day, a most astonishing scene 
broke upon the view of those intelligent specta¬ 
tors, who are represented in Scripture as being 
present, and as watching the process of creation. 
The earth is now finished; the planets and the 
sun have arrived at their perfection. All is 
ready; and the spheres are waiting for the Divine 
command to peal their first notes, and sound 
the march of time. The material source of 
light is discovered; the sun bursts forth in his 
new-born splendour, and, by liis glorious inter¬ 
vention, the orbs mysteriously linked with his 
destiny are revealed to each other; while, like 
their majestic Sovereign, he stands confessed the 
wonder of them all. The language in which this 
is conveyed by the inspired historian is simple 
and beautiful. 

“ And God said. Let there be luminaries in 
the expanse of tbe heavens, to illuminate the 
earth, and to distinguish the day from the night ■ 
let them also be the signals of terms, times, and 
years; and so it was. For God having made 
the two great luminaries, (the greater luminary 
for the regulation of the day, and the smaller 
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luminary for (he regulation of the nightyiind 
the stars: lie displayed them, in' the expanse of 
the heavens to illuminate the earth, to regulate 
the day and the night, and to distinguish^ the' 
light from the darkness." 

It is thus, without description or parade, and 
in terms as brief as possible, the Almighty speaks 
of the .most stupendous wonders of his power. 
The earth, one of the most insignificant planet* 
in the system, contains in itself countless millions 
of creatures, any one of which, in the investiga¬ 
tion of its nature and properties, would exhaust 
on angel’B faculties, and at every step of his 
inquiry awe him intg adoring admiration of its 
great Creator. Yet suns,•stars, worlds, and 
‘-ystems of worlds, are thus introduced and dis¬ 
missed, as if they were no more than floating 
atoms. There may be, and there Certainly is, 
complacency in the Infinite mind, on a review 
of every display of its wisdom and omnipotence. 
But God cannot wonder; it is impossible for 
him to be conscious of any emotion of surprise; 
and therefore, in giving notice of the operations 
of his hands, lie merely announces their exist¬ 
ence. In a universe of miracles, He perceives 
only the results of his own volition ; He pro¬ 
nounces the whole to be good; but be leaves it 
to his creatures, yes, to the loftiest and the best, 
humbly and reverently to exclaim, “ Great and 
marvellous art thou in all thy works, Lord God 
Almighty!” 

The fifth day was devoted to the formation of 
that infinite variety of animate creatures, that 
were to he the future inhabitants of the waters 
and the air. “ Let the earth,” said the prolific 
Source of being, “ teem with living reptiles; and 
let flying creatures career over the earth through 
the wide expanse of heaven and it was so." 
Oceans rivers, and the whole atmosphere be¬ 
came the abode of inconceivable multitudes of 
beings endowed with life, more or less sensitive 
and active. The great sea-inonsters, whether 
amphibious or the constant tenants of the deep; 
whales and crocodiles, and all the crawling, 
minute, or prodigious things with which the 
waters swarm; and every flying creature, fiom 
the majestic eagle to the insect that finds its 
residence and world in a single atom of light, 
all started into being; and when their Creator 
and Lord beheld them, he declared them to be 
good, and blessed them, saying, “ Be fruitful and 

* Moses speaks of the sun and moon hero, not according 
to their him or aoltd contents, but according to tin* projmrtum 
of lijht they shod on the earth. The expression ha* been 
cavilled at by some who are as devoid of mental capacity as 
of candour. “The moon,” say they, ** is not a fjreat body, 
on the contrary, it is the very smallest in our sj stem.” Well; 
and has Moses said the contrary? He has said it is a great 
“ light," hod ho said otherwise he had not spoken the truth 
It is, in reference to the earth, next to the sun, the greatest 
light in the solar system; and so true is it, that the moon is I 
a great light, that it affords more light to the earth than all 
tho planets in the solar system, and nil the innumerable stars ! 
in the vault of heaven put together.—A. Ci.aukr. 


ipulfiptyf and fill’ the waters of the seas: ” and 
ret the flying creatures, whether fowls or birds, or 
volatile particles'instinctive with life, “multiply 
upon the earth.” 

The evening had come, and the morning had 
come, a fifth day, when God said, “ Let the earth 
bring forth animals acceding to their kinds; 
cattle, wild beasts, and reptiles, acoording to their 
kinds; the wild beasts, according to their kinds; 
and every ground reptile, according to its kinds. 
This also God saw to be good." Thus ar% we 
made acquainted with the»creation of the whole 
animal race, from the mighty behemoth to the 
smallest* reptile that crawls upon * thfc earth. 
Woods, hills, and valleys were peopled by an 
incredibly rapid process, with all their numerous 
and appropriate tribes,—an infinite diversity 
exhibiting the boundless resources of the -Crea¬ 
tor, and a wondrous harmony proclaiming the 
perfect order of his plkns, and the unerring wis¬ 
dom which linked together in mysterious bonds 
the multiform parts into one grand and com¬ 
prehensive whole. The repetition is remarkable, 
which lays as much stress upon the formation of 
a worm as upon that of a world. We * are told 
once and again, that the reptiles of the terraqueous 
globe were the product of the Almighty power, 
and the result of a previously wise determination 
of the Infinite mind. We cannot perceive the 
use of many of these, nor of those gigantic crea¬ 
tures which are the terror of the world ; yet 
they are nil the ministers of Providence, and the 
benefactors of mankind; in goodness they origin¬ 
ated, and to the cause of universal happiness they 
arc dcviited. * 

The world, thus formed by the great Creator, 
displayed his perfections; but there was yet no 
rational being that inhabited it to contemplate 
these works, and trace in them, with adoring 
wouder, the wisdom, the goodness, and the power 
of him who,made Jhem. The sun, the moon, and 
the stars declared in their courses the glory t)f 
God; but they did not perceive this glory. 
The earth, with its productions, showed that its 
Maker was divine, but, unendowed with intel¬ 
ligence, it could not recognise the DivinitJ! 
Man, then, was formed to behold this glory, to 
s>ee these traces of the Godhead, and on earth to 
respond to the anthems of celestial praise. In 
order to manifest his superior dignity at his 
creation, there was, as it were, a solemn consult- 
ition of the sacred Trinity; for the holy volume 
plainly intimates a concurrence in counsel of the 
three Persons for the formation, as well as re¬ 
demption, of man. When other things were to be 
produced, God spake, and they appeared. He 
said, let them be, and they were: but at the crea¬ 
tion of man, he said, “ Let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness.” His body was formed 
of the dust of the earth, and lay, like it, inani¬ 
mate, till a nobler and immortal principle was 
ifused in him immediately by God ; “ The Lord 
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breathed in his nostrils the breath of life, and he 
became a living soul.” Being formed in the image 
of God, he was called “ Adam,” from a Hebrew 
word signifying “ likeness.” 

Springing immediately from the hands of his 
Creator, he was doubtless endued with a perfec¬ 
tion of body and soul of which we can form but 
a feeble conception. *In the plenitude of his 
powers, he came into being. When the second 
Adam, the Lord from heaven, appeared to repair 
the ruins of the fall, he, in coqipdssiou to up, 
and to encourage all of every age to apply to 
him with confidence, became the babe of Beth¬ 
lehem, find* the youth that dwelt at Nazareth; 
but our progeuitor appeared at once in his matu¬ 
rity, and knew nothing of feebleness, of infancy 
and childhood, of the dangers and inexperience 
of youth. “ He was made a little Ipwer than the 
angels." His body was probably surrounded like 
that of Moses, when htf descended from the 
Mount; like that of Jesus, when he was trans¬ 
figured upon Tabor. The divine image winch 
he bore, and in which, alas! the most eminent, 
believers in this ijfg *re but very partially re¬ 
newed, consisted, as we judge from some expres¬ 
sions of St. Paul, in knowledge righteousness, 
and true holiness. His mind, not yet darkened 
by sin, was free from errtjr and prejudice, and in¬ 
spired with all natural, and especially moral 
knowledge, necessary for his state ; his soul had 
no vicious propensity; his will was conformed to 
the will of God. His heart, filled with love to 
God, flamed with the fervours of devotion and 
gratitude, by night and by day. Full dominion 
was given him over all the creatures; and he en¬ 
joyed an intimate communion with his Almighty 
Friend, and fellowship with the holy angels. It 
is this communion and intercourse with God 
which forms the felicity of heaven ; must it not 
have given inexpressible delight to Adam upon 
earth? He was placed in the most beautiful part 
of*a world, all of which was beautiful. This spot 
is, called the garden of Eden, or of delight; its 
exact situation cannot, with precision, be ascer¬ 
tained ; neither is it necessary that it should. " I 
“cTo not,” says good Bishop Hall, “seek where 
that Paradise is which we lost; I know where 
that Paradise is which we must study to seek, 
and hope to find. As man was the image of God, 
so was that earthly Paradise an image of heaven; 
both the images are lost; both the first patterns 
are eternal.” In this favoured spot were col¬ 
lected all that was useful or pleasant; every 
variety of the animal or vegetable creation; all 
that could gratify the senses, the imagination, or 
the heart. 

But there was still a void in the heart of Adam 
—he still needed some one of the same nature 
and powers with himself. Formed for social inter¬ 
course, he needed some heart that would unite 
with his in celebrating the Author of all good ; 


some being not, like the angels, elevated above 
him, but of the same rank with himself, with 
whom he might form the teuderest tics. He 
had looked through the inferior creation, and 
found no helpmeet for him, and he sighed for one 
with whom to shore the happiness which he en¬ 
joyed. How long he remained solitary, we are 
not informed; long enough, however, to he taught 
a language by God, and to receive much instruc¬ 
tion from him, and to survey every animal of the 
laud and the air, and bestow upon them significant 
names. Feeling his wants disposed him to seek 
this blessing from God, and to receive it with grati¬ 
tude, it was not long withheld from him. In 
order that his partnf r might be more endeared to 
him, God was pleased to make her not only “ like 
him,” but also “ of his very substance,” and then 
conduct he» as his gift to man. Who can con¬ 
ceive the happiness of this blessed pair? Sur¬ 
rounded by every thing that they could desire, 
rich in the most cordial love to each other, and 
united in the warmest love to their God; igno¬ 
rant of those vices and passions which embitter 
life, and of that misery which is the fruit and 
effect of sin; enjoying the visits of God and his 
angels, what more did they need ? How sweet 
was the interchange of affeetion between them ! 
how perfect the communion of thoughts, of senti¬ 
ments, and good wishes! What new gratitude 
swelled the bosom of Adam, and with what 
transport, as one expresses it, “ did he change the 
solitary, My Father and my God, into the social, 
Our Father and our God!” It is a state on which 
the imagination rests with delight; the mind, 
pamed with the sins, the follies, and the woe* 
which now infest the world, loves to wander back 
to the holy groves of Paradise, and to linger liy 
the peaceful streams of Eden. 

The institution of the Sabbath immediately 
followed the six days’ work of creation; an in¬ 
stitution wise and merciful, and appointed for 
the great purposes of devotion and happiness. 

It is said, in condescension to our weak facul¬ 
ties, that “ God rested on the seventh day from 
all his works which he had made;” that is, 
he ceased to create, he proceeded no further. 
Resting implies bodily fatigue and weariness; but 
the “ Creator of the ends of the earth faiuteth 
not, neither is weary.” He ceased from the work 
of creation but not of providence, to teach us to 
rest from our work on that day. “ And God 
blessed the seventh day and sanctified it ”—set 
it apart as sacred, in memory of the creation of 
the world, as a day in which be is to be blessed 
and praised, and in which he communicates bless¬ 
ings to his pious worshippers. The first Sabbath 
was the first whole day of the life of our great 
progenitors, the first of their week. With what 
emotions would they gaze upon the glorious 
scenes around them! How would thoy together 
hymn their Creator's praise! 
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LIVINGSTON’S SYSTEM OF PENAL LAW IN THE STATE OF LOUISIANA. 

CHAPTER II. 


II. The “ Code of Criminal Procedure" natu¬ 
rally succeeds that designating the acts that are 
a violation of the law; for it points out the modi 
in which they are to be prevented or repressed, 
and in which they are to be ascertained with the 
precision justice requires, if they have been actu¬ 
ally committed. It is not enough that every 
citizen should know what actions he ought to 
avoid as crimes; he should also know what means 
he has of preventing or punishing such as injure 
him, and also of defending himself when unjustly 
charged with the commission of such as injure 
others. 

This code is divided into three Wboks. The 
first contains the means of preventing offences, 
and of putting an end to such as continue; de¬ 
signating particularly the cases where military 
force may be employed in aid of the civil power, 
and prescribing the rules by which it is to be 
governed in that service. The second directs 
the mode of bringing an offender to punishment; 
and the last gives the forms that are to be used, 
in all judicial proceedings, to attain these ends. 
An introductory title states conspicuously and 
explicitly the objects of the code—security to 
the innocent, not only from the danger of an 
unjust conviction, but the apprehension of it; 
the prevention of intended offences, by pointing 
out when and how an individual may require the 
aid of a magistrate and his fellow-citizens, or use 
lus own physical powers, to resist aggression ; 
the destruction of all hope of escape from merited 
punishment by resort to technical and formal 
objections—a species of false clemency which 
can arise only from the impropriety or severity 
of the law in its spirit and provisions, and which 
violates every principle, as it destroys every 
benefit, it was meant to secure ; economy and 
dispatch, objects equally desirable for the prose¬ 
cution of justice on one hand, and the defence 
of privute rights on the other, since the want of 
them at once increases the difficulty of convic¬ 
tion, and lessens the force of beneficial example 
where there is guilt, while it inflicts unmerited 
punishment on the innocent; the abolition of all 
vexatious proceedings; and the establishment of 
simplicity in forms—an end society has a right 
to demand, since the obligations and restraints 
imposed by the most perfect laws are necessarily 
attended with an inconvenience that ought to be 
reduced to the lowest degree consistent with 
public safety. In pointing out these distinctly, 
as the objects of a code of procedure, Mr. Living¬ 
ston remarks, that it is done that future legisla¬ 
tures may weigh their importance, examiue how 
far practice shall prove the different provisions 
to be in conformity with them, observe in what 
points deviations come to be made, and intro- ] 


duce, if requisite, such amendments as will retain 
them in full effect. • 

The first book contains the provisions of the 
code for preventing offences. Among them 19 
one, for the most part, if not altogether, novel,— 
bestowing honorary and pecuniary rewards on 
him who brings an offender to justice. 

This provision, which may, $t first, strike us 
as fanciful, if not calculated to encourage delu¬ 
sion, is vindicated by Mr. Livingston in the intro¬ 
ductory report to this code, with great eloquence 
and much force of argument. He thinks that 
good policy, as well as justice, required that 
some external mark should be given of that 
esteem which all feel for a citizen who has per¬ 
formed a meritorious action for the general good. 
That additional rewards will strengthen the mo¬ 
tive to action, there can be no doubt; and, if 
they do not counteract the more refined and dis¬ 
interested impulses which have the same ten¬ 
dency, they may be safely employed. The re¬ 
wards held out for diligence, bravery, and skill 
ill preventing an offence or punishing an offender, 
are addressed solely to the love of that distinc¬ 
tion which is founded on public gratitude; such 
rewards may be expected to raise the citizen in 
his own esteem, and give him, at least, a limited 
celebrity, which not only augments bis own hap¬ 
piness, but, within a certain sphere, operates as 
an incentive to promote that of the public. 

Stronger objections may be made to pecuniary 
rewards for denouncing the commission of cer¬ 
tain crimes. Strong antipathies arc universally 
attached to the name and office of an informer, 
even when the laws are neither oppressive nor 
njust. If these antipathies originated in times 
and nations where the injustice and oppressive 
nature of the laws forced upon the people the 
conviction that their execution was adverse to 
.heir happiness and interest, and those who ex¬ 
erted themselves in promoting it were the ene- 
aie9, not the friends, of society; then it 
follow that the ministers employed in upholding 
the execution of just and mild laws, well undcr- 
itood by an intelligent community, will cease to 
je considered as engaged in a dishonourable 
duty; and the acceptance of a reward, sufficient 
merely to indemnify for loss of time, but not so 
great as to offer temptations for false accusation, 
will cease to attach any odium to its perform¬ 
ance. If ail officer, Mr. Livingston Contends, 
•eceives a salary for the performance of his per¬ 
manent functions, an individual ought, with 
equal propriety, to receive a compensation for 
iis occasional service. In both cases there is a 
lacrifice of private convenience to produce a 
mblic good ; in both cases it ought to be com- 
tensated. If public prejudice is against it, it 
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may be replied, that the same prejudice formerly 
existed against the functions of the regular officer, 
hilt that it has gradually given way to the force 
of truth and the progress of knowledge. , 

In framing the provisions which authorise the 
interference of magistrates to prevent offences, 
and to search for property illegally taken, the 
cases of interposition, and the evidence necessary, 
are pointed out with great precision; a circum¬ 
stance peculiarly required where something must 
be left to the discretion of the officer, and where 
opportunities may exist for much oppression, ex¬ 
tortion, and fraud. Under the title of “ Suppressing 
OffencA against Personal Liberty,” are contained 
regulations for granting and enforcing the writ of 
habeas corpus, so complete as to give the fullest 
effect of that most simple and admirable of all 
contrivances for securing personal liberty. 
Strongly impressed with the utility of this great 
writ, Mr. Livingston seems desirous to increase 
every facility for procuring it, to enlarge the 
sphere 'of its relief, to give an adequate sanc¬ 
tion to every provision respecting it, to impress 
upon the people the utility of preserving, and the 
danger of violating it, and to perfect, in every 
waj, so invaluable a safeguard, bequeathed to 
us by the wisdom and patriotism ot our fathers. 
In prescribing the highly interesting rules for 
military aid to the civil authority, such are 
adopted as may attain the end with the least 
violence. The militia are to be uspd—a force 
differing in nothing from that which is daily at 
the call of the civil officer, except in being 
organised and armed. It i.s, of course, only to 
be employed when the ordinary power has com¬ 
pletely failed. Before it is brought up, a magis¬ 
trate must display a white flag, and order the 
rioters to disperse. Unless to repel an attack 
endangering life, the order to disperse must be 
disobeyed for half an" hour before offensive arms 
are resorted to. When these become necessary, 
those only (such as the sword and bayonet) 
which may be directed solely against the as¬ 
sailants are to be adopted ; and the dangerous 
effect of fire-arms, which may injure the inno¬ 
cent as well as the guilty, is left to the last 
extremity. 

Having prescribed the means of preventing 
inchoate offences, and arresting the course of 
such as are in operation, the second book of this 
code contains the mode of conducting prosecu¬ 
tions for those already consummated. Minute 
and careful regulations are laid down respecting 
arrest, detention, and bail, so as to make them 
clear to' the most common understanding. In 
the whole course of procedure, there is no cir¬ 
cumstance productive of so many vexatious, and 
even fatal effects, as that of arrests. Officers of 
justice, often extortionate and overbearing, pass 
the limits of just authority; accused men some¬ 
times submit to this injustice, at others they 
resist where they should yield; and no incon¬ 


siderable proportion of violent infractions of the 
law constantly arises from an ignorance of rights 
and duties in this respect—an ignorance inevit¬ 
able where there is any obscurity or want of 
fulness and precision in regulating so important 
a branch of the conduct of every citizen. 

The manner and effect of an examination of 
the accused by a magistrate, immediately after 
his arrest, have always been subjects of doubt 
and difficulty. On the one hand, it gives to the 
innocent the best opportunity of prompt explana¬ 
tion and self-defence ; it obliges the guilty to 
give that account of his conduct which society 
has a right to demand from every one apparently 
infringing the laws.t On the other, this explana¬ 
tion is not made before those who try the accused, 
and,' of course, gives him little of its benefit; it 
may be attended with captious and insidious 
questions, which disguise rather than elucidate 
the truth; and it may unjustly increase suspicion 
against the thoughtless or the timid. To secure 
these advantages, and to obviate these dangers, 
several provisions are introduced into this code. 
The prisoner, as soon as arrested, is to have 
counsel. Before his own examination he is 
allowed to hear and read the evidence and depo¬ 
sitions of the witnesses against him. The inter¬ 
rogatories which he i.s then required to answer 
are prescribed by law, and point only to such 
feimvle circumstances as can be detailed with 
great simplicity of language. The answers art; 
voluntary, though he is admonished that his 
refusal or falsehood will operate—as they ought 
—unfavourably to the belief of bis innocence, 
when he comes to be tried ; and he is permitted 
to correct and alter, before he signs them, the 
answers which the magistrate takes from his 
lips. 

Among the provisions that direct the inode 
)f proceeding on the trial, is one giving the 
closing argument to the defendant. This was 
thought proper and just, because it is an advan¬ 
tage which, from necessity, one party may, and 
the other cannot, enjoy. There are disadvantages 
inseparable from the position of the accused; and 
to deprive him of what may, in some degree, 
counterbalance them, is thought by Mr. Living¬ 
ston to be contrary to justicp and humanity. 
The same may be said of a similar change which 
forbids a judge in his charge to recapitulate the 
testimony, unless expressly requested to do so 
by the jury, and obliges him to confine his 
•tatements exclusively to such matters of law as 
he shall think necessary for their information in 
giving their verdict. 

The code concludes with a third book, con¬ 
taining forms for all the proceedings directed or 
authorised by its preceding parts. In framing 
them, which has been evidently done with much 
care, Mr. Livingston’s object appears to have 
been to unite brevity with so much certainty and 
precision as will secure the party from any pos- 
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vi¬ 
sibility of mistaking the precise fact of which he I close the door against one of the greatest evils 
is accused. To attain this end is certainly to | of criminal jurisprudence. 


HAIR-BREADTH ESCAPES.-N 0 . IV. 

CAPTAIN BEADY AND TUB INDIANS. 

Captain Samuel Beady was one of that band run the gauntlet, a fire was prepared, near which 


of brave men who lived in the trying days of the 
American Revolution, on tlie western borders, 
exposed to all the horrors and dangers of Indian 
warfare, and whose names should be perpetuated 
in history. He held a commission under the 
United States, and,-for a part of the time, com¬ 
manded a company of rangers, who traversed 
the forests for the protection of the frontiers. He 
was born in Sheppensburgh, in the year 1758, 
and removed, probably when a boy, into the 
vulley of the Monono-gahela. At the period of 
this adventure, he lived on Chartier Creek, about 
twelve miles below Fort Pitt; a stream, better 
known, however, to the pilots and keel-boatmen 
of modern days, by the significant name of 
“ Shirtee.” He died in 1796, soon after the 
close of the Indian war. Samuel Brady, the hero 
of the following adventure, was about six feet in 
height, with light blue eyes, fair skin, and dark 
hair; he was remarkably straight; an athletic, 
bold, and vigorous backwoodsman, inured to all 
the toils and hardships of a frontier life, and had 
become very obnoxious to the Indians, from his 
numerous successful attacks on their war-parties, 
and from shooting them in his hunting excursions, 
whenever they crossed his path, or came within 
reach of his rifle; for lie was personally engaged 
in more hazardous contests with the savages than 
any other man west of the mountains, excepting 
Daniel Boone. He was, iu fact, “ an Indian 
hater,” ns many of the early borderers were. This 
class of men appear to have been more numerous 
iu this region than in any other portion of the 
frontiers; aud this, doubtless, arose from the 
slaughter at Braddock’s defeat, and the numerous 
murders and attacks on defenceless families that 
for many years followed that disaster. Brady 
was also a very successful trapper and hunter, 
and took more beavers than any of the Indians 
themselves. In one of his adventurous trapping 
excursions to the waters of the Beaver River, or 
Mahoning, which in early days so abounded with 
the animals of this species, that it took its name 
from this fact, it so happened that the Indians 
surprised him in his camp, and took him prisoner. 
To have shot or tomahawked him on the spot 
would have been but a small gratification, to that 
of satiating their revenge by burning him at a 
slow fire, in presence of all the Indians of their 
village. He was therefore taken olive to their 
encampment, on the west bank of the Beaver 
River, about a mile and a half from its mouth. 
After the usual exultations and rejoicings at the 
capture of a noted enemy, and causing him to 


Brady was placed, after being stripped naked, 
and with his arms unbound. Previously to tying 
him to the stake, a large circle was formed 
around him, consisting of Indian men, women, 
and children, dancing and yelling, and uttering all 
manner of threats and abuse that their small 
knowledge of the English language could afford. 
The prisoner looked on these preparations for 
death, and on his savage foes, with a firm coun¬ 
tenance and a steady eye, meeting all their 
threats with a truly jiavage fortitude. In the 
midst of all their dancing and rejoicing, a squaw 
of one of their chiefs came near him, with a child 
in her arms; quick as thought, and with intuitive 
prescience, he snatched it from her, and threw it 
into the midst of the flames. Horror-struck at 
the sudden outrage, the Indians simultaneously 
rushed to rescue the infant from the fire. In the 
midst of this confusion, Brady darted from the 
circle, outrunning all that came in his way, and 
rushed into the adjacent thickets, with the Indians 
yelling at his heels, lie ascended the steep side 
of the present hill amidst a shower of bullets, 
and darting down the opposite declivity, secreted 
himself in the deep ravines and laurel thickets 
that abound for several miles to the west of it. 
His knowledge of the country, and wonderful 
activity, enabled him to elude his enemies, and 
reach the settlements on the south of the Ohio 
river, which he crossed by swimming. The hill, 
near whose base this adventure is said to have 
happened, still goes by his name; and the incident 
is often referred t<*by the traveller, as the coach 
is slowly dragged up its side. 

Captain Brady seems to have been as much 
the Daniel Boone of the north-east part of the 
valley of the Ohio, as the other was of the south, 
west; and the country is equally full of tradi¬ 
tionary legends of his hardy adventures and hair¬ 
breadth escapes, ulthough he has lacked a Flint 
to chronicle his fame, and to transmit it to pos¬ 
terity in the glowing and beautiful language of 
that distinguished annalist of the west. From 
undoubted authority, it seems the following inci¬ 
dent actually transpired iu this vicinity. Brady’s 
residence was on Chartier’s creek, on the south 
side of the Ohio, and being aman of herculean 
strength, activity, and courage, he was generally 
selected as the leader of the hardy bordered iu 
all their incursions into the Indian territory, north 
of the river. About the year 1780, on one occ 
sion, a large party of warriors, from the falls of 
the Cuyahoga and the adjacent country, had 
made an inroad on the south side of the Ohio 
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river, in the lower part of what is new Washing¬ 
ton county, but which was then known as the 
settlement of the “ Catfish Camp,” after an old 
Indian of that name, who lived there when the 
whites first came into the country, on the Mono- 
no-gahela River. This party had murdered several 
families, and, with the plunder, had re-crossed the 
Ohio, before effectual ‘pursuit could be made. 
By Brady a party was quickly summoned of his 
chosen followers, who hastened on after them; 
but the Indians having one or two days the start, 
he could not overtake them in time to arrest their 
return t« the villages. Near the spot where the 
town of Ravenna now stands, the Indians sepa¬ 
rate^ into two parties, one of which went to the 
norih, and the other west, to the falls of the 
Cuyahoga. Brady’s men also divided; a part 
pursued the northern trail, and a part went with 
their commander to the Ipdian village, lying on 
the river, in the present township of Northampton, 
in Portage county. Although Brady made his 
approaches with the utmost caution, the Indians, 
expecting a pursuit, were on the look-out, and 
ready to receive him, with numbers fourfold to 
those of Brady’s party, whose only safety was in 
a hasty retreat, which, from the ardour of the 
pursuit, soon became a perfect flight. Brady 
directed his men to separate, and each one to 
take care of himself; but the Indians, knowing 
Brady, and having a most inveterate hatred and 
dread of him, from the numerous chastisements 
which he had inflicted upon them, left all the others, 
and with united strength pursued him alone. 
The Cuyahoga here makes a wide bend to the 
South, including a large tract of several miles of 
surface, in the form of a peninsula; within this 
tract the pursuit was hotly contested. The Indians, 
by extending their line to the right and left, 
forced him on to the bank of the stream. Having, 
in peaceable times, often hunted over this ground 
with the Indians, and knowing every turn of the 
Cuyahoga as familiarly as the villager knows the 
streets of his own hamlet, Brady directed his 
course to the nver, at a spot where the whole 
steeam is compressed, by the rocky cliffs, into a 
narrow channel of only twenty-two feet across 
the top of the chasm, although it is considerably 
wider beneath, near the water, and in height more 
than twice that number of feet above the current. 


Through this past the Water rashes like a race¬ 
horse, chafing and roaring at the confinement of 
its current by the rocky channel, while, a short 
distance above, the stream is at least fifty yards 
wide. As he approached the chasm, Brady, 
knowing that life or death was in the effort, con¬ 
centrated his mighty powers, and leaped the 
stream at a single bdfcmd. It so happened that, 
on the opposite cliff, the leap wai favoured by a 
low place, into which he dropped, and grasping 
the bushes, he thus helped himself to ascend to 
the top of the cliff. The Indians, for a few mo¬ 
ments, were lost in wonder and admiration; and, 
before they had recovered their recollection, he 
was half way up the side of the opposite hill, but 
Btill within reach of their rifles. They could 
easily have ghot him at any moment before; but, 
being bent on taking him alive, for torture, and 
to glut their long-delayed revenge, they forbore 
the use of the rifle ; but now, seeing him likely 
to escape, they all fired upon him; one bullet 
wounded him severely in the hip, but not so 
badly as to prevent his progress. 

The Indians having to make a considerable 
circuit before they could cross the stream, Brady 
advanced a good distance a-head. His limb was 
growing stiff from the wound, and, as the Indians 
gained on him, he made for the pond which now 
bears his name, and plunging in, swam under 
water a considerable distance, and came up under 
the trunk of a large oak, which had fallen into 
the pond. This, although leaving only a small 
breathing-place to support life, still completely 
sheltered him from their sight. The Indians, 
tracing him by the blood to the water, made dili¬ 
gent search all round the pond, but, finding no 
signs of his exit, finally came to the conclusion 
that he had sunk and was drowned. As they 
were at one time standing on the very tree be¬ 
neath which he was concealed, Brady, under¬ 
standing their language, was very glad to hear 
the result of their deliberations; and, after they 
had gone, weary, lame, and hungry, he made 
good his retreat to his own home. His followers, 
also, all returned in safety. The chasm across 
which he leaped is known in all that region by 
the name of “ Brady’s Leap .”—American Jour¬ 
nal of Science and Art. 


MENTAL AND MORAL EDUCATION OF CHILDREN* 

FUST ARTICLE. 


A moment's reflection will suffice to convince 
us, that the infant is scarcely born when it com¬ 
mences a process of learning. Its senses first 
receive a knowledge of the agents which act 
specifically upon them ; the eye becomes ac- 

• From “ A Practical Treatise on the Management and 
DiseasSs of Children.” Ry R. t. Evanson, M.D., and 
StaffitY MauNSill, Dublin. 


quainted witH light, the ear with sdtind, Ac., ahd, 
subsequently, the infant learns to compare the 
different Sensations, and to derive inferences 
from this comparison. Thus, the mother’s nipple 
is soon recognised by the sense Of sight; but it 
is at a later period that the information Conveyed 
by the eye is corrected by the touch, So far as to 
enable the motith or hands id be directed with 
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certainty towards the object in question. Afte: 
a short period, the power of perceiving external 
objects, and the memory, is so far educated, thai 
the infant can determine the differences between 
pecsons, and becomes capable of recognising its 
mother or nurse. All this is really mental edu¬ 
cation, and that too of the most important kind 
for what a small proportion'does the learning oJ 
the schools bear to the knowledge of external 
Agents, and of our own powers and relations, 
which we must require during the period ol 
childhood, and without which we should be in¬ 
capable of supporting our own existence. We 
pbannot, however, materially pid in the commu¬ 
nication of such knowledge; the demands of 
the senses for their proper excitements will force 
it upon the young being; and we, refer to it 
here, only to show that the young child who is 
permitted to use its eyes and ears, is always 
busily employed in learning, and that the hours 
of play are not to be considered as periods of 
intellectual idleness. At what time the business 
of formally instructing the intellect should be 
commenced, bcoines an interesting question, and 
one upon which much difference of opinion 
exists : if we begin too early, we shall certainly 
injure the health ; and if we delay too long, we 
shall often experience much difficulty in re¬ 
straining the habits of bodily activity (which in 
such cases will generally be acquired) within 
limits favourable to the necessary exertion of 
the mental powers. In this, as m most other 
mutters, we shall probably find our best guide, if 
we carefully observe the plans of natuie. She 
seldom fails to implant in the child a most rest¬ 
less and prying curiosity, which is, in reality, the 
appetite for knowledge, and should never be de¬ 
nied its gratification. 

Rooks and pictures never fail to attract the 
attention of very young children; and allowing 
them to apply it, at their own pleasure, to these, 
and especially to the latter, is precisely doing 
for the mind what we do for the body when we 
place it in the garden or field—it is giving it an 
opportunity of taking wholesome exercise, which 
it will cease from doing upon the first approach 
of fatigue. In the one case, the child will, itself, 
learn to walk and run with firmness i and as its 
muscles and bones become stronger, it will 
usually desire to learn the more artificial exercises 
of riding and swimming. In the other case, an 
acquaintance will be imperceptibly acquired with 
the forms of letters, and of animals, and other 
external objects ; and the uses of the one being 
gradually learned, and a curiosity respecting the 
others being excited, a growing desire for in- 
formation will lead the child to devote more 
and more time to ltd acquirement, until at 
length we shell find it no difficult matter to in¬ 
clude among our periodical arrangements, a daily 
allotment of a short portion of rime for the 
purposes of instruction. The precise age for 


adopting this latter Arrangement cannot be ex¬ 
actly defined—it must differ a little, according to 
the strength of the child—-but we conceive it 
should’not be before the sixth year. The time 
to be allotted for instruction is also a matter of 
moment: it should heter be long enough to 
produce fatigue, and we thlhk should not exceed 
two hours daily during any part of the period «f 
childhood. By adopting such a plan as We have 
recommended, we allow a child to learn to 
think, which in reality is superior to knowledge; 
and wc also give it an opportunity of obtaining 
materials for thought, by making an acquaintance, 
at its leisure, with the sensible properties of 
many objects. ** We do not,” however, to bosrow 
the words of an .ingenious writer, “ attempt to 
force their intellectual growth. Do not feed 
them with meat until they have teeth to mas¬ 
ticate it. There is a great deal which they 
ought to learn, can learn, and must learn, before 
they can or ought to understand it."* 

So much for intellectual education : during the 
period to which our consideration is restricted, 
namely, the first eight years of life, it should rather 
be laid by such playful exercise of the faculties 
as wc have sketched. A more important subject, 
however, is what we have designated as moral 
education. This commences at the earliest period 
if infancy, and we almost believe is finished, for 
good or for evil, before the individual passes 
“rom the period of childhood. In moral qualities, 
be child is, indeed, father to the man; and the 
education of these requires the most anxious at¬ 
tention, even during the earliest periods of in¬ 
fancy. No ene who is familiar with the habits 
of infants can avoid observing, that, frotn the 
moment of birth, they display obvious marks of 
beiugendowed with active passions and affections, 
ind that, too, in very varying proportions m 
different individuals. Anger is perhaps the first 
which is displayed*to our notice ; but shame and 
lalousy soon make their appearance, and also 
ime of a more amiable character, as compassion 
ind brotherly affection. Now, we must recollect 
hat these, and all the other elements of oftf 
noral constitution, are originally implanted in 
is, and designed for good. “ It is very true,” 
lays Dr. Chalmers,f “ that the anger, and the 
ihamc, and the emtll&tion, and the parental 
.Section, and the compassion, and the love of 
eputation, and the -sense of propriety, and the 
onscience, or moral sense, are so many forces of 
mechanism, which, if not thus futnished, and 
bat too within certain proportions, weuld run 
into a disorder that might have proved destruc- 
ive both of the individual and the species.” We 
ball give an example of our meaning, and again 
in the words of the excellent writer just quoted : 
The more patent view of anger is, that it is on 

• “ The Doctor," a Work jMeftuIf sHritaMA to SeAtitty. 
f Bridge watw Treatise, 
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instrument of defence against the aggressions of 
violence or injustice, and by which they are kept 
in check from desolating, as they otherwise 
would, the face of society." In like mahfier, all 
the passions and affections are designed for 
good ; and we conceive, therefore, that our object 
In morally educating * a child should be, not to 
obliterate those forces of his moral mechanism, 
but to guide them info ■& system of harmonious 
operation with each- other* Now, how is this 
most likely to be accomplished ? Is it not by 
cultivating those affections which are obviously 


good, and, by their influence, lessening the vio¬ 
lence of others, whose unrestrained indulgence 
would certainly lead to evil? Thus, the anger 
even of a very young infant will be best re¬ 
strained, not by a display of anger upon the part of 
its parent, but by a steady exhibition of parental 
affectidn, and by showing it a practical example 
of calmness. Causes likely to excite irritability 
■should be carefully removed from the infant; as 
a habit of indulgence In danger will readily be 
acquired before the counteracting affections can 
be correspondingly excited. 


WHAT IS HOPE ? 


What is Hope? 'tis the joyous birth 
Of a bright, impassioned, glowing feeling, 
Clothing with beauty the things of earth, 

And the darkening hues of'hfe concealing. 

What is Hope ? ’tis a summer’s morn, 

Without a cloud of withering sorrow, 

In the sunny vales of gladness born ; 

BUsb of to-day, bride of to-morrow. 

What is Hope ? ’tis a silvery ray 
That shines thro’ the darkened clouds of woe, 
That lights up the gloom of Sorrow’s day 
When the streams of Affliction darkly flow. 

What is Hope ? ’tis the rapturous joy 

That thrills thro’ the lover's anxious breast, 

As he marks the glance of his idol’s eye, 

When the thoughts of the heart are all expressed. 


What is Hope ? ’tis the Christian’s stay, 

A promise bf nobler joys to come, 

When the spirit shall burst from its “ house of clay,” 
And fly to its cloudless, heavenly home. 

Hope’s like the eagle, on high careering, 

Earth cannot stay her aspiring flight, 

Blossoms of bliss in her mantle bearing, 

A sunbeam of joy ! an angel of light I 

Hope flings her beam when the waves are foaming, 
And the trembler hails the welcome r^y 

Hone cheers the heart of the wanderer roaming 
O’er stranger lands, from his home away. 

Oh 1 when the soul iR oppressed with sadness, 

Hope t let me feel thy enkindling power; 

Shed fbrth the smile of joy and gladness, 

Brighten the dark and the gloomy hour. T. W. A. 


LIFE AND MANNERS. 


Burks. —“ I well remember,” says the Rev. Dr. 
Duncan, in his “Philosophy of the Seasons,” “with 
what delight I listened to an ^interesting conversation 
which, while yet a schoolboy, I enjoyed an oppor¬ 
tunity of hearing in my father’s manse, between the 
poet Burns and another poet, my near relation, the 
amiable Blacklock. The subject was the fidelity of 
the dog. Burns took up the question with. ajl the 
ardour and kindly feeling with which the conversa¬ 
tion of tHbt extraordinary man was so remarkably 
imbued. It was a subject well suited to call forth his 
powers; and, when handled by such a man, not less 
suited to interest the youthful fancy. The anecdotes 
by which it waB illustrated have long escaped my 
memory ; but there was one sentiment expressed by 
Bums, with his own characteristic enthusiasm, which, 
as it threw a new light into my mmd, I shall never 
forget. * Man/ said he, ‘ is the god of the dog. He 
knows no other, he ran understand no other; and see 
how he worships him l With what reverence he 
crouches at his feet I with what love he fawns upon 
him 1 with what dependence he looks up to him I and 
with what cheerful alacrity he obeys him I His whole 
soul is wrapped up in his god; all the powers and 
faculties of his nature are devoted to his service ; and 
these powers and faculties are ennobled by the inter¬ 
course. It ought just to be so with the Christian; but 
the dog puts the Christian to shame/ ” 

Goldsmith. —“ A few months,” writes Mr.’ Mon¬ 
tagu, “ before the death of Dr. Scott, author of * Anti- 
Sejanus/ and other political tracts in support of Lord 
North’s administration, I happened to dme with him 
la company with my friend Sir George Tuthill, who 


was the doctor’s physician* After dinner, Dr. Scott 
mentioned, as matter of astonishment, and a proof of 
the folly of men who are, according to common opinion, 
ignorant of the world,—that he was once sent with a 
carte blanche from the ministry to Oliver Goldsmith, 
to induce him to’write in favour of the administration. 

* I found him/ said the doctor, ‘ in a miserable set of 
chambers in the Temple. I told him my authority; 
I told him I was empowered to pay most liberally for 
his exertions; and would you believe it, he was so 
absurd as to say, * I can earn as much as will supply 
my wants without writing for any party; the assist¬ 
ance, therefore, you offer is unnecessary to me; ’ and 
bo I left him/ added Dr. Scott, * in his garret.* 
Prior'* Life qf Goldsmith. 

Early Rising.— There is something peculiarly 
arousing and strengthening, both to the body and the 
mind, in this early time of the morning ; and were we 
always wise enough to avail ourselves of it, it is almost 
incredible with what ease and pleasnre the labours of 
the most diligent life might be performed. There is 
an awakening of the mind in the morning which cannot 
be obtained at any other time of the day; and they 
who miss this ,go heavily about their employments, 
and aq hour of their drawling day is not equal to half 
an hour of the energetic day of one wflo sees the snn 
rise. When, too, we take the day by the beginning, 
we can regulate the length of it according to onr 
necessities; and whatever may be onr professional 
avocations, we have time to perform them, to cultivate 
our minds, and to worship our Maker, without any 
one duty in the least interfering with the other,— 
Mudie't Spring, 
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A BAPTISM OF THE SCOTTISH KIRK. 


The rigid members of the Kirk of Scotland 
have decided objections to the word " christen¬ 
ing,” and therefore they do not admit it into their 
sacerdotal vocabulary, They have two reasons 
for excluding it: in the first place, ttycy do not 
admit that a mere ceremony, be it performed 
with wlmt solemnity it may, can be instrumental, 
that is, efficacious in itself, in bringing the party 
upon whom it is performed into the real Church 
of Christ, at what age soever it may be performed; 
and, in the second place, they consider that no 
ceremony can have any effect, good or evil, upon 
an infant of only a few days old, in which the 
first rudiments of observation and judgment are 
not yet developed. It is true that fhe father, or 
some one in the father’s stead, if lie is lost to 
the family, or absent, stands a sponsor, or “ takes 
the vows upon him,” as it is termed; but these 
vows, though understood to be solemn and bind¬ 
ing in the highest degree, are taken for the 
sponsor himself and not for the child: they are a 
pledge, before the assembled congregation, or the 
family and friends, as the case may be, that the 
child shall be trained up in the paths of morality, 
and instructed in the principles, and, if possible, 
imbued with the spirit of genuine Christianity. 
Baptism, according to the obsenancc* of the 
Scotch kirk, is, therefore, though a solemn rite, an 
exceedingly simple 011 c; and it is only when there 
are peculiar circumstances attending a particular 
case that that case can be made the subject of 
written description. While the clannish spirit 
existed so strongly among the Highlanders as to 
have considerable influence upon the conduct, 
the baptizing of a child, especially an heir to the 
feudal honours, was a season of great rejoicing, 
The child was borne by the most honourable re¬ 
tainers of the chief, upon a sort of couch, woven of 
fresh twigs and the leaves of the tree of the clan, 
with bagpipes playing, and banner displayed, and 
it was held upon this while the clergyman per¬ 
formed the eeremony. Then followed a great 
feast, which often lasted for a succession of days, 
and not unfrequently ended, as most clan gather¬ 
ings used to do, in brawling and bloodshed. The 
writer of these lines remembers having seen the 
young heir of the late Macdonald, of Glongary, 
paraded in this way through the streets of Inver¬ 
ness, upon heather, the characteristic tree of the 
clan. 

In the lowlands of Scotland, baptisms of the 
poorer classes are usually administered at the 
close of the afternoon Bermon, preceded by an 
invocation, accompanied by an explanation of the 
nature of the rite, and an enforcement of the duties 
of Christian parents, and then the \frholc closes 
with an admonitory prayer. The entire service 
is oral, and by this means it can be adapted to 
the case of the individual parties, for admonition, 

[No. 21. May 24, 1837.— 2d.] Voi. i. 


for reproof, or for encouragement,- according as 
might be thought necersary.^ *In this way, it is 
not only rendered effective to those immediately 
concerned, but it is impressive npon the entire 
congregation ; and though it is no necessary part 
of the regular duties of the Sabbath, it is far from 
being uninstructive in addition to it. 

Among the more opulent, this baptizing in the 
church, before the assembled congregation, is 
not common; and there are no mqptings at 
church, cither public or private, for baptisms 
oply. Accordingly, the children of the wealthy 
are baptized in their own houses. , This is not, 
we believe, in strict accordance with the mdre 
rigid formulary of presbyterianism, but " danger 
to the child from exposure to the air,” is easily 
pleaded, and readily admitted in any case where 
it might be necessary. 

We must admit that there is something of 
use, in a family point of view, in these domestic 
baptisms. The whole household, including 
the servants, are present at the administration, 
and generally the relatives of the parents in 
considerable numbers. The invocation and the 
prayers are longer than in the church; and the 
minister adapts them to the parties, to the place, 
and to the season. Then follows the feast, at 
which, of course, the minister says grace, and 
contributes not a little both to the instruction 
and to the hilarity of all present; but, as this is 
a time of unbending the mind, the different 
classes of those who had assembled os one family 
during the sacrament, separate, in order that uone 
may act as a restraint upon others, but that all 
may partake freely and fully in the general joy 
that another member has been added to the 
family, and while the hope is fresh that another 
human being shtdl be added to the family of 
the redeemed in heaven. 

In towns and crowded places, this "observance 
produces little external effect, unless there is 
something remarkable in the case; but in*fclie 
country it is looked forward to with fond antici¬ 
pation, and remembered with delight. This is 
especially the case among a certain class of 
farmers that are very abundant in at least one of 
the lowland counties of Scotland. Tiiese are, 
generally speaking, fanners upon a pretty' large 
scule, proprietors of all that they cultivate, and liv¬ 
ing w r ell and happily with every one around them. 
On some part of the farm, generally noi fur from 
the homestead, there is a little village, the inhabit¬ 
ants of which have been fixtures for generations. 
The able-bodied,men are ploughmen and other 
servants; as many of the women as are required 
for "the household and the dairy live “at the 
place,” as it is called; the old men are useful 
for something; and the aged women and children 
are in requisition at those times when work 
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thickens. In the summer, the children lead cows 
by the hedge-sides and lanes, where there is 
usually good grass, but grass that would not se- 
pay formal collecting by the proprietor.* Each 
family has, moreover, a little bit of garden, often 
very pretty with flowers,' and not a few' of them 
rent little portions of land for the year, repaying 
it in labour ; and on this there are potatoes, flax, 
and other vegetables for family use. Where this 
is to any extent the case, pauperism is altogether 
unknown, crimes of any kind are rarely heard of; 
and there is only a little public-house here and 
there by the road-side, seldom frequented, except 
by wayfaring people, and always secondary to 
some other employment on the part of the in¬ 
habitant. 

In such a district as this, the baptizing of a 
child, especially of a son and heir, and yet more 
especially if that son and heir is a child of de¬ 
layed hope, is an event of some importance in the 
simple annals of the place. 

Mungo Morton, of Morton Bank, (for he was 
only Mungo Morton, Esq., when the candidate 
applied for his vote at an election,) belonged to 
this class of proprietary fanners. His family had 
possessed the land time out of mind; but his 
father had been drawn into some speculations 
which, though they did not actually involve him 
in debt, brought him very near to it. Mungo had 
three sisters, and the father had willed to each 
of these a yearly allowance, to be paid out of the 
produce of the farm. The amount was not 
absolutely ruinous, but it placed Mr. Morton 
upon less advantageous terms than his neighbours 
around him. 

Mr. Mortonhad just completed his thirtieth year 
when he was called upon to perform the mournful 
duty of accompanying an aged and excellent 
father to the family place of interment, in the 
parish churchyard, and seeing his body deposited 
in the same grave which had received the mortal 
remains of his mother, fifteen years before. He 
was left with very little ready money, and with 
the farm burdened, as has been stated; but the 
fgrrti was excellent laud, in the highest order, and 
completely stocked; he was also well acquainted 
with the management of it, os the active part of 
the business had devolved upon him for ten years, 
and the old man had passed the evening of life 
at his ease, and died in peace with God and 
man. 

Mr. Morton was of rather staid deportment, a 
little too grave, perhaps, for a young inan of thirty; 
but be had been better educated than most of 
his neighbours, and was looked up to as a per¬ 
son whose advice was very desirable, even to 
those who were his seniors. The sisters, whose 
dispositions were rather gayer than that of the 
brother, voluntarily took up tlieir residence .at a 
small seaport!in the neighbourhood, well known 
as a retreat for ladies at their time of life, all of 
them being elder than their brother. The allow¬ 


ance which their father had left them was regularly 
supplied, they lived.comfortably, and though the 
intercourse between them and their brother was 
not very close or constant, they were on the best 
of terms, and never had a dispute or misunder¬ 
standing. 

When Mungo Morton was left alone on his 
farm, his first object was to devise means of dis¬ 
encumbering it of the payments to his sisters, 
without diminishing their means of living. Only 
one way of doing this occurred to him, but it 
was to work the farm to the utmost and most 
profitable extent, and save as much as ever he 
could. His servants had had experience of him 
os a strict, but kind and upright master, and, 
therefore, they were one and all ready, willing, 
and able to second his exertions in the most 
effective mahner. He was very successful; and, 
acre for acre, his farm was the most productive 
in the neighbourhood, and its produce the best 
in quality. Generally speaking, he was the 
earliest up; and he was here, there, and every 
where, instructing and encouraging every body, 
and reproving or quarrelling with none. It used 
to be said, that Morton of Morton Bank was 
always the first at market, and the first home; 
that the very weather seemed to smile upon his 
farm more than upon other farms; and that, in 
some instances, his work appeared to do itself. 

A man in the prime of life and vigour, possess¬ 
ing such thriving habits, and thriving so well in 
the exercise of them, could not fail to draw 
various kinds of attention. The first proposition 
made to him came from the minister, to give the 
benefit of his discretion in the kirk-session as 
an elder, us his father had done, and continued 
to do until the decay of nature rendered him in¬ 
capable. This oflice was accepted, and Mr. 
Morton was diligent in the performance of the 
few and light duties which it required; and as 
there were no regular poor, he endeavoured to 
turn the voluntary charity of the parish to the 
improvement of the parochial Bchool, and the 
winter relief of the more necessitous part of the 
labourers. Doctor Drum, the minister, loved his 
parish, and was an honour and a blessing to it, 
and he did not hide the light of his new elder 
under a bushel. 

Mr. Morton, thus very soon became a man of 
note, not merely in his own parish, but in the 
district generally; and being a man of note ant 1 
a bachelor are two possessions which it is not 
easy for the same individual to enjoy undisturbed. 
It was against the latter possession chiefly that 
the movement was made in the present case, and 
matrons who had marriageable daughters, when 
met together, unanimously resolved, "that Mr. 
Morton ought to have a wife.” Many rumours 
were put afloat as to who ought to be Mrs. Mor¬ 
ton, but they all speedily died away. His brother 
freehold farmers, and their wives,—they were not 
called ladies in these parts, for “ lady," in their 
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vernacular tongue, means a useless female, or 
one who does nothing, and, the dame9 in question, 
who were, generally speaking, notables, had many 
consultations os to the kind of hook wherewithal 
Mungo Morton, Esquire, of Morton Bank, might 
be drawn out of the still waters of celibacy, and 
floated to the end of his days on the gentle rip¬ 
ple of the matrimonial tide. Wealth, personal 
attractions, mental accomplishments, connexions, 
and all the cords by. which a man might be 
supposed to be drawn into honourable love, were 
brought forward, according as the speculating 
party had the means of commanding the one or 
the other. 

It is even said, though we.do not absolutely 
vouch for the fact, that a closer siege was laid to 
the stubborn fortaliee of the heart of the prudent 
and prosperous yeoman. There is a silent and 
wary method, m that part of the country, of giving 
o hint that love may be made without any great 
offence to the object ot it. This is locally termed 
“footie,” ami is held sacred to purely hymeneal 
purposes; it consists in getting seated on the oppo¬ 
site side of the table to the party to be hinted 
at, and giving that party, when otherwise unoccu¬ 
pied, a gentle pressure on the foot. If no notice 
is taken, the matter ends here ; but if the pressure 
is returned, there is broken icc, and in the full¬ 
ness ol time a marriage. It was whispered—ior 
oil such matters they never speak out—that 
footie had been piactised on Mr. Morton moie 
than twenty times, but that he remained steady 
as the pole, and cold as the winter of its ex- 
tremest latitudes. This cast a damp upon the 
speculations, and they were ultimately reduced 
to a single wonder—how strange it is that Mr. 
Morton does not pay his addresses to any body! 
In the meantime Mr. Morton had another object 
in rapid progress to its accomplishment, but, 
until that was reached, he firmly resolved not to 
make even the slightest tender of a matrimomul 
alliance, or to throw out a hint that could be so 
interpreted by the most willing mind. To free 
the estate from all encumbrance, and still to con¬ 
tinue to his sisters their allowance, was his object, 
and he found, or fancied that lie could accom¬ 
plish it most speedily and most agreeably, if unen¬ 
cumbered by any other connexion. Mine abun¬ 
dant crops had been gathered in, carried to 
market, and profitably sold, under his manage¬ 
ment; and in the spring of the tenth year he 
found that he had saved enough, not only to 
purchase annuities for his sisters, but to buy 
stock, the dividends of which fully amounted to 
the payments required by the father’s will. The 
stock was bought and transferred; the sisters were 
changed from annuitants to freeholders; and Mr. 
Morton rode home to the farm, all his own, and a 
surplus of money still remaining in his pocket. 
Had this been known, it would certainly have re¬ 
wakened the speculations, and might possibly 
have brought on footie again ; but Mungo Mor¬ 


ton did not blow • trumpet before him, and so 
tongues were mute and feet stationary. 

There was, indeed, one little circumstance 
which caused a slight inquiry, not very long after 
this time. Mr. Morton’* house was thoroughly 
repaired and painted; a^good deal of new furni¬ 
ture was brought to it; and he gave a dinner 
party to about a dozen of bis neighbours, in¬ 
cluding the minister. No lady was there, however, 
nor could the most willing to dispose among the 
assembled fathers trace the least tendency to 
matrimony in the conversation or the conduct of 
Mr. Morton. 

Two or three Sundays after, there was a dis¬ 
covery, however, though what was discovered was 
no great matter. Miss Mary Hay, by far the best 
educated woman in the neighbourhood, though 
misfortune had overtaken her family, and she had 
no fortune except a small annuity from a brother 
in India, had resided rfith her mother, in a neat 
little cottage, situated in a very pleasant village, 
about midway between Mr. Morton’s house and 
the parish church. In earlier life Miss Hay 
had been very beautiful, and though the mere 
bloom of youth was over, and she was now 
considerably turned of thirty, she was a female 
of prepossessing appearance, and understood to 
be of delightful manners, as far as these were 
known. She attended church very regularly, 
and carried her little Bible in her cambric 
handkerchief, sometimes in her hand and some¬ 
times under her arm. On this particular Sunday, 
as she was walking from church, a little in ad¬ 
vance of Mr. Morton, the Bible dropped on the 
ground. Mr. Morton took it up and delivered 
it to its owner, bowing at the same time; and 
Miss Hay bowed in return, as more than ten 
witnesses could certify: not only this, but they 
walked on together until their roads separated, 
Mi. Morton again touching his hat, und bowing 
at parting, and Mi^> Hay bowing in return, and, 
it was positively averred, waving her handkerchief. 

It was Sunday, and the people then and there 
were very strict in their religious observances; 
but this was too much to keep for a night, and, 
mnsequcutly, there were divers associatings and 
jommunings on the subject. 

The week was one of wonderment, that all the 
youth and all the wealth of the neighbourhood 
ihould have been passed over for Mary Hay; 
and by Saturday evening the ultimate conclusion 
was arrived at, “ that Mungo Morton, of Morton 
Bank, was out of his senses." The next day mado 
.natters worse; for no sooner had the congregation 
assembled, and the precentor taken his place in 
the desk, than he read with an audible voice the 
following momentous words : “ There is a purpose 
of marriage between Mungo Morton, Esq., of Mor¬ 
ton Bunk, and Miss Mnry IJay.buth of this parish, 
proclaimed for the first, socoiid, and third time; if 
ny person can show cause why these parties 
hould not be joined in lawful wedlock, let. them 
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come forward end state the same, time and place 
convenient.” Neither Mr. Morton nor Miss Hay 
appeared at the parish church that Sunday; the 
marriage was performed privately on the Monday 
morning j and Mr. and Mrs. Morton drove off for 
a jaunt of a few weeks, leaving their neighbours* 
to excite each other’s wonder. To the parties 
themselves there was of course no wondering: it 
was a betrothment of nearly ten years standing; 
but Mary agreed with her future husband, in the 
prudence of delaying their union until the farm 
was clear from encumbrance, and all in a fair train 
for substantial and prosperous enjoyment. 

Upon their return, the usual entertainments 
were given and exchanged, and Morton and his 
Mary very soon became ornaments to the district, 
and a blessing to every one who required either 
their advice or assistance. 

At this period the cup of human bliss appeared 
to be full to Mr. Morton. He was prospering 
more and more every day in his circumstances, 
he was married to the woman he had long loved, 
and he was not merely respected, but looked up 
to by all who knew him; but the cup of human 
bliss is seldom full in this life, or, if it be, there is 
always sure to be some bitter drop in it. This is 
no doubt wisely ordained, as leading the thoughts 
of man to another and a better world as the haven 
of his rest, and the home of his enjoyment. But 
notwithstanding this, the bitter drop is hard for 
the frailty of human nature, and not unfrcquently 
the more difficult to be borne the smaller it 
is in proportion to the whole. There was every 
comfort, and every source of happiness within 
and about the dwelling of Mr. Morton; but 
three years passed away and he remained child¬ 
less. His wealth was increasing every day, his 
sisters, now advancing into years, had become | 


confirmed in their celibacy; and, carefully as he 
husbanded the family property, it seemed as if 
he was to be the last of the Mortons, of Morton 
Bank, and the fruits of his industry and skill were 
to go to he knew not who; but— 

The fourth year changed the aspect of things 
in this respect; and after a period of considerable 
anxiety a fine healthy boy was born. The fondest 
earthly wish of the parents was now realised, and 
the baptizing of young Morton was to be an es¬ 
pecial festival in the family. It was delayed until 
the mother could be present, and take her place 
as the entertainer; and so much did Morton’s 
neighbours esteem him, and sympathise with him 
in his joy, that it was a holiday in the parish; the 
bell was kept constantly tolling, and a bonfire was 
lighted up on the hill; labour was suspended, 
and those tfho could not find room in the premises 
of Mr. Morton feasted and made merry in other 
places. 

Doctor Drum was not the least happy upon 
the occasion, and he gave expression to the first 
emotions of his happiness in grateful acknow¬ 
ledgment to that Being who had gratified the 
wishes of so deserving a pair. His addresses and 
prayers were longer and more fervent than is 
usual on ordinary occasions, and he contrived to 
frame them so as to convey wholesome instruc¬ 
tion and sound advice to all persons. 

After the religious rite came the feast, the 
table being surrounded by as many of Morton's 
neighbours, and the grown-up part of their families, 
as could find room; while the juvenile branches 
dined in another apartment, under the super¬ 
intendence of the parish schoolmaster : the feast 
was abundant, the guests happy, and “ all things 
done decently and in order.” 


LADY IIESTER STANHOPE. 

CHAPTER III. 


A black slave entered, and, bowing himself 
before her with his forehead on the ground, and 
the hands over the head, addressed to her some 
words in Arabic. “ Go ” said she, “ your dinner 
awaits you; return quickly. I shall think of you, 
and endeavour to see and distinguish more clearly, 
in the confusion of my ideas, somewhat more of 
yourself and your future fate. I eat with no 
one. I live very soberly, on bread and fruits, at 
the hour when want requires it j these are suffi¬ 
cient fer me, but I must not put my guest on 
my regimen.” 

I was conducted into a summer-house over¬ 
hung with jessamine flowers and laurel-roses, at 
the gate of the gardens. There were covers laid 
for myself and my friend. We dined quickly, 
but she waited not-till our repast was ended 
before she sent Leonard! to say that she awaited 
me. 


1 found her smoking from a long oriental pipe, 
one of which she ordered for me. I had been 
already accustomed to see the most beautiful 
and elegant women of the East smoke, and I 
saw nothing to shock the senses in the attitude 
of the figure, so gracious and nonchalant, nor in 
the odorous vapour which, in slender columns, 
escaped from the lips of that lovely woman, in¬ 
terrupting without cooling the conversation. We 
thus conversed for a long time, and always on 
the favourite subject—on the only and mystic 
theme of this extraordinary woman, this modem 
magician; recalling the apt resemblance of the 
famous magicians of antiquity—the Circe of the 
deserts. 

It appeared to me that the religious doctrines 
of Lady Hester consisted of a skilful though con¬ 
fused union of different religions, amidst which 
she has condemned herself to live as myste- 
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riously as the Druies, of whose mystic secret 
she may be perhaps the sole depositary; resigned 
as the Mussulman, and, like him too, a fatalist; 
awaiting, with the Jew, the advent of the Mes¬ 
siah ; and, with the Christian, professing the 
worship of Christ, and following the practice of 
all charitable morality. Add to these, the fan¬ 
tastic colourings and the supernatural dreams 
of an imagination tinged with the East, and 
warmed by solitude and meditation—some reve¬ 
lations, perhaps, from the Arab astrologers—and 
you will be enabled to form some idea of that 
lofty and fantastic union of feeling which it may 
be more correct to denominate folly, than to 
analyse or comprehend. And"yet there is nought 
of foolish or disordered feeling about her. Folly, 
which is written in such evident characters in 
the eyes, cannot be detected in hei? regard, so 
noble and so direct. Folly, which always betrays 
itself by some involuntary interruption of a chain 
of conversation, by rough, disordered, and eccen¬ 
tric digressions, never shows itself in the conver¬ 
sation or language of Lady Hester, which, though 
lofty, mysterious, and wavering, is yet sustained, 
and ever in union with its object. Were I to 
pronounce an opinion, I should rather say that 
her folly (if it deserve such a name) is both 
voluntary and studied, and is known to itself, 
and for the assumption and support of which, 
reasons and causes might be assigned. The 
powerful admiration that her genius has exercised, 
and still exercises, over the Arab population 
around the mountains, sufficiently proves that 
her apparent folly is but a medium, and not an 
end. Amongst the inhabitants of that wonderful 
land, amongst those tribes of the rocks and the 
deserts, whose imaginations are more darkly 
coloured than the horizon of their sands or their 
seas, it requires either the word of Mohammed or 
Lady Hester Stanhope. It requires, also, the 
communion with the stars, with prophecies, or 
with miracles—the second-sight of genius. Lady 
Stanhope has entered into and understood these 
mystic theories, first, by the lofty bearing of an 
intellect naturally of a superior order, as well as, 
in the second place, seducing, as it were, herself 
(the power only of high intellectual faculties) 
into the first neophytic belief of that symbolism 
which she had intended to create only for 
others. 

Such is the effect which this woman has pro¬ 
duced upon me. You cannot classify her, or 
judge her by one word ; she may be considered 
as a statue of vast dimensions, only looked upon 
to advantage in one point of light. I Bhould not 
bo surprised if a future day were fa fulfil the 
realisation of a portioq of that piophetic fate 
which she designs for herself—an empire in 
Arabia, and a throne in Jerusalem. The slightest 
political commotion in the region of the East 
which she inhabits might lift her up to this 
height. On this subject I remarked to her, that 


I had only one reproach to make to her genius, 
it was that of being too timid during the develop¬ 
ment of stirring events, and of not having pushed 
her fortune onwards where it would have con¬ 
ducted her. 

“ You speak," said she* “ as a man who reposes 
too much reliance in the power of the human 
will, and not sufficiently on the alone and irre¬ 
sistible empire of destiny. My strength in myself 
relies on that. 1 await it, I do not summon it; 
I watch. I have diminished my fortune greatly. 
I am now alone and abandoned to myself on 
this desert rock, a prey for the first daring soul 
that forces my gates ; surrounded by a band of 
faithless domestics and ungrateful slaves, who 
despoil me daily, and sometimes threaten my 
life. Even lately I only owed my safety to this 
poniard, which I was forced to use to defend 
myself against a black ^Jave whom I have brought 
up. Yet, in the midst of all these tribulations, 
I am happy. I reply to all by that sacred word 
of the Mussulmans —Allah kerim! " the will of 
God ;” and I await with confidence the advent 
of that futurity of which I have spoken to 
you, and of which I was anxious to inspire 
you.” 

After having smoked several pipes, and drank 
several cups of coffee that were brought in by 
the negro slaves every quarter of an hour, 
“ Come,” said she, “ I am going to conduct you 
into a sanctuary wherein I suffer none profane 
to enter; it is my garden” 

We descended to it by several steps; and 
I wandered with her in perfect enchantment 
through one of the most beautiful Turkish gar¬ 
dens that I had ever seen in the East. There 
were shadowy arbours, whose vaulted verdure was 
lit by the shining clusters of the grapes of the 
promised land ; ktosks, whose arabesque sculp¬ 
tures were interlaced by the jasmine and the 
clinging convolvulfls of Asia; marble basins, 
where artificial waters, brought there from a 
league’s distance, were murmuring and softly 
gushing; walks, along which were planted Eng¬ 
lish and European fruit-trees, as well as those 
native to the soil; greenswards, sown with rich 
flowering Bhrubs; whilst marble compartments 
enclosed sheaves of flowers, whose rare beauty I 
had never before beheld. Such was this garden. 
We rested frequently in one or other of the 
ornamental kiosks, whilst the inexhaustible con¬ 
versation of Lady Hester never left the mystic 
or elevated tone of subject on which she had 
conversed in the morning. • 

Before ending her conversation she more par¬ 
ticularly addressed me. 

“ Since destiny has sent you here, and that a 
wondrous sympathy between our stars permits 
me to confide to you that which I would never 
confide to other profane minds, come with me, 
and you shall behold with your own eyes a pro¬ 
digy of nature, whose ulterior destination is 
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known but to me and to those who are versed in 
the mysteries of the same science; the prophe¬ 
cies of the East had announced it for ages back, 
and you shah judge yourself whether these pro¬ 
phecies have been accomplished.” 

She opened a gate of the garden which led to 
a small interior court, where I saw two splendid 
Arabian mares, of the finest race and the most 
beautiful forms. 

“ Approach and View this bay mare, and Bee 
whether nature has not fulfilled in her all that is 
written of the one that is to bear the Messiah.” 

She yvas bora ready saddled. 1 saw, in fact, 
in this fine animal, a diversion from the usual 
course of nature sufficiently rare to delude the 
vulgar credulity of a semi-barbarous people. This 
mare had, instead of a well-developed shoulder, 
a cavity so large and deep, and imitating so 
closely the form of a Turkish saddle, that it* 
might be truly said that she was born ready 
saddled; and with stirrups she might easily have 
been mounted without requiring a saddle. This 
mare, noble as she was, seemed accustomed to 
the admiration and respect which Lady Stanhope 
and her slaves showed for her, and to presage all 
the dignity of her future mission. No person 
has ever mounted her, and two Arab grooms 
kept a constant watchful care over her, without 
losing sight of her for one instant. 

Another white mare, in my opinion infinitely 
the finer of the two, partakes with the other of 
the respectful cares of Lady Stanhope; she has 
likewise never been mounted. Lady Hester did 
not inform me, but left me to understand, that 
although the destiny of the white mare was a 
less holy one, she had, nevertheless, a mysterious 
and important one to fulfil; and I was given to 
understand that Lady Stanhope reserved it to 
mount herself, on the day whfcn she would enter 
the reconquered city of Jerusalem by the side 
of the Messiah. • 

After these animals had walked for some time 
on a greensward without the walls of her fortress- 
habitation, and we had remarked the softness 
end grace of their steps and motions, we re¬ 
entered, and I renewed to Lady Hester my re¬ 
quests that she would permit me to introduce to 
her my friend M. de Parseval, who had accom¬ 
panied me in my journey, and had followed me, 
in spite of my remonstrances, to her abode, and 
bad been awaiting since the morning for that 
favour of which Lady Hester was so sparing. 
Eventually she consented, and we all three 
entered? to pass the evening, or rather the night, 
in the little room I have already described. 
Coffee and pipes were supplied again, with orien¬ 
tal profusion, and the room was soon filled with 
such a cloud of smoke that the form oi.Lady 
Stanhope was only seen through an atmosphere 
similar to the magical atmosphere of incantations. 
She spoke again with the same power, grace, 
and freedom, bat with infinitely less of the super¬ 


natural, on subjects which bore to her a less 
serious influence, than she had ever done to me 
previously. 

“ I hope,” she said suddenly, “ that you are 
an aristocrat, and, in looking at you, I do. not 
doubt it." 

“ You are deceived, my lady,” I replied, “ I 
am neither an aristocrat nor a democrat; I have 
lived long enough to view the two sides of the 
medallion of humanity, and to find the one as 
hollow as the other. I would exclusively sup¬ 
port and become a partisan of that class which 
could perfect and ameliorate the general mass 
of mankind, whether it be that portion which 
occupies the summit or the foot of the social 
ladder. I am neither for the mass of the people, 
nor for the exclusive great, but for the entire 
mass of huhmuity, and I believe that the virtue 
which will bring perfection into the world be¬ 
longs neither to aristocratic nor democratic insti¬ 
tutions, and that it is only to be found in a 
divine morality, the fruit of a perfect religion. 
The civilisation of a people is their faith.” 

“ That is true,” replied she, “ but I am never¬ 
theless an aristocrat in spite of myself. And 
you will agree,” added she, “ that if there are 
Vires amongst the aristocracy, there are also 
lofty urlucs beside them to retrieve and compen¬ 
sate. for them; whilst, in a democracy, 1 see 
many of the basest and enued vices, but I look 
in vain for lofty virtues.” 

“ My lady ” I replied, “ it is not precisely thus. 
In each of these divisions of society there are 
vices and virtues; but in the higher classes the 
very vices present a brilliant aspect; in the lower 
classes, on the contrary, those vices show them¬ 
selves in all their nakedness, the very contem¬ 
plation of which becomes injurious to the senti¬ 
ments of morality. The difference is in the ap¬ 
pearance alone, and not in the fact; but, in 
reality, the vice becomes more hideous and 
vicious when developed m the person of one who 
is rich, lofty, and instructed, than in one who is 
without bread to suffice him, or guiding light of 
any kind to direct him; for in the one, vice is 
the result of choice, in the other, the result of 
necessity. Despise it, therefore, wherever it is 
found, especially amongst the vicious aristocracy; 
and do not let us judge of humanity by the tribes 
of inen, but by man himself. The great would 
possess the vices of the people if they were 
them; and the lower classes would possess the 
vices of the great if they were in their places. 
the balance is equal, let us not weigh it.” 

“Well,” she replied, “let us pass on; but 
allow roe to indulge in the belief that you are an 
aristocrat like myself; it would cost me too 
much to believe that you were of the number 
of those young Frenchmen who raise the popular 
violence against all the considerations which 
God, nature, or society have made to govern the 
world, and throw down the edifice but to build 
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up from Its ruins a pedestal to their envious 
baseness.” 

" No," I said, “ do not distress yourself, 1 am 
not one of them; I belong only to those who 
despise, not those who occupy an inferior posi¬ 
tion to themselves in the social state, respecting, 
at the same time, that which is above them, but 
whose desire or dream would be to lead all men 
—independent of the station they occupy in the 
arbitrary hierarchies of political government—to 
the same light, the same liberty, and the same 
moral perfection. And since you are of a reli¬ 
gious disposition, and believe that God loves 
equally all his children, and that you await the 
advent of a second Messiah, who shall redress 
nil things, you believe with them and with 
myself." 

“ Yes,” replied she, “ but I think no longer 
of human politics; I have seen too much of them 
during the ten years that I passed with my uncle 
Mr. Pitt, and whilst all the infHgues of Europe 
were around me. Whilst youq| I despised 
human nature. I wish to hear no more of it. 
All that man does for man is barren. The 
forms are to me perfectly indifferent.” 

“ And to me also,” I replied. 

“ The basis of all things is God and virtue.” 

“ I think exactly as you do,” I replied, “ there¬ 
fore let us dismiss the subject, ns we agree in it." 

Passing to lighter subj'erts, and jesting her on 
that species of divination which enabled her to 
know a man by Ins first aspect, and by the simple 
observation of his star, 1 put her wisdom to the 
proof, and I questioned her relative to several 
travellers whom I knew, and whom, within fifteen 
years, she had seen. I was struck with the 
justness of her observation on the coop d’vcil of 
two of these. Amongst other things, she ana¬ 
lysed, with great intellectual perspicuity, the 
character of one of these whom 1 well knew, 
and whose disposition was very difficult to detect 
at first sight; it was great, but hid beneath the 
simplest and most seduc tive appearances of good 
nature. And what completed iny astonishment 
most, and rendered my admiration of her inflex¬ 
ible memory greater than it had ever been, was, 
that this traveller had only passed two hours 
with her, and that sixteen years had elapsed 
between his visit to her and the opinion that I 


asked of the impression which she had received 
of him. Solitude strengthens and concentrates 
all the faculties of the soul. This has been 
marvelously well understood by the prophets, 
saints, the great men, and the poets, and their 
natures have taught thqpi to seek for the desert 
or for isolation amongst mankind. 

The name of Bonaparte fell, as it always 
does, into the thread of the conversation. 

“ I thought," I said, “ that your enthusiasm 
for this man would have placed a barrier between 
us.” 

“ I was an enthusiast only," she said, “ on the 
subject of his misfortunes, and his pity* for him¬ 
self.” 

“ Such were my feelings also,” I replied, “ and 
hero we again agree.” 

I could not comprehend how a moral and 
religious woman could admire force alone, with¬ 
out either liberty, merality, or religion. Bona¬ 
parte, doubtless, repaired the social world, but 
he did not sufficiently regard the elements of 
which he re-composed it ; he built up his statue 
with sand and personal interest, instead of min¬ 
gling into its composition those divine and moral 
sentiments—virtue and liberty. 

The night thus passed away, by wandering 
over freely, and without any affectation on the 
part of Lady Hester, all those subjects that 
words bring and carry away in a ceaseless con¬ 
versation. I felt that no chord was wanting to 
perfect that firm and lofty intellect, that every 
key-note gave back a perfect, strong, and full 
sound, except, perhaps, the metaphysical chord, 
that tension and solitude had rendered hollow, 
or elevated to a diapason scale too lofty for 
nortal intelligence. 

We separated with a sincere regret on my 
part, and with |hc same obliging sentiment from 
herself offered to me in return. 

‘ No ‘ farewell^ ” said she, “ we shall see each 
other again often in this journey, and more fre¬ 
quently still in others which you have not even 
yet projected. Go and take your rest, and 
lemember that you leave a fnend behind you in 
the solitudes of Lebanon.” • • 

She gave me her hand, I put mine on my 
heart, after the manner of the Arabs, and we 
went out 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

TIIIED ARTICLE. 


Webs the effect produced on our minds by 
the perusal of the poetry of this gifted man 
other than it is, we should still feel some memory 
of past recorded pleasure spring up freshly 
within our thoughts at the mention of his name; 
but it has become to us as the presence of the 
fruit of the “Tree of Life” We feel when 
perusing his poetry the certain knowledge within 


our minds, that the hours and days *(and were 
we, according to Cocker custom, to count all these 
up, they would really amount to no insignificant 
span of time) which we have passed in the 
reverent study and contemplation of the poetry 
of this gifted man, have been numbered in “ The 
Diary of a Lover of Poesy " as amongst the very 
happiest of our past lives. Past! the word is 
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"like a knell," tolling back the memories of 
departed hymns and songs once more to our ears, 
and filling the air with the solemn chorus of 
funeral bells and music. It reminds us that the 
hours of youth and hope are gone from us in this 
world for ever—that the quiet, green pathways of 
our earlier life are past, and that we have entered 
now upon the broad highway of life—that we are 
mingling with the crowded thousands who throng 
the busy streets and courts of the great city of 
the world, amid whom the din ami traffic of 
business, “ and success in life,” are, alas! in too 
many instances, the only things thought of; and 
that the ‘’■one thing needful " is forgotten entirely, 
and blotted out from the mental page of re¬ 
membrance. 

Will you pardon us here, gentle reader, if, in 
our examination of the works before us, we 
diverge for a while, to bid you bear us com¬ 
pany in the perusal of some thoughts on that 
subject which we have just paused to contem¬ 
plate : we allude to “ The Departure of Youth.” 
On this subject, an elegant writer, and one whose 
powerful admiration of Wordsworth’s works is 
great, thus writes .— 

“ It is the prime of our manhood which is the 
departure of our youth. To reflective and lofty 
ininds, accustomed to survey, and fitted to com¬ 
prehend the great aims of life, this is a period 
peculiarly solemn and important. It is a spot on 
which we ought to rest a while from our journey. 
It is the summit of the hill, from which we look 
down on two even divisions of our journey. We 
have left behind us a profusion of bright things : 
never again shall we traverse such fairy fields with 
such eager hopes, never again shall we find the 
same 

“ Glory in the gross, or splendour on tlie flower ” 

“ The dews upon tho herbage aro driofeip: 

The morning is no more ” 

“ Wo made a posy while the Time ran by; 
****** * 

But Time did beckon to the flowers, and they 
By uqon most cunningly did steal away, 

And wither in the hand.” 

Wc 'ought then to pause for & while—to review 
the past—to gather around us the memories and 
warnings of experience—to feel that the lighter 
part of our destinies is completed—that the 
graver has begun—that our follies and our errors 
have become to us the monitors of wisdom for 
since these arc the tributes which Fate exacts 
from Mortality, they are not to be idly regretted, 
but to be solemnly redeemed. And if wo are 
penetrated "With this thought, our past becomes 
the mightiest preacher to our future. Wisdom 
is on acquisition, purchased in proportion to the 
disappointments which our own frailties have 
entailed upon us. 

“ This is, above all, an age which calls upon 
us to ponder well, and thoughtfully, upon the 
articles of our moral and our religious creed. 


Entering more than ever into the mighty war "a re 
t>f the world, we should summon to our side 
whatever auxiliaries can aid us in the conte t— 
to cheer, to comfort, to counsel, and to direct. 
It is a time seriously to analyse the confused 
elements of belief—to .apply ourselves to such 
solution of our doubts as may be afforded us. 
Happy he who can shelter himself with confi¬ 
dence, under the assurance of immortality, and 
feel * that the world is not an inn but a hospital 
—a place not to live, but to die in acknowledg¬ 
ing ‘that piece of divinity that is in us—that 
something that was before the elements, and owes 
no homage to the sun.’ 

“ Happy, thrice lqippy, he who relies on the 
eternity of the soul, who believes, as the loved 
fall one after one from his side,- that they have 
returned ‘tot their native country;’ that they 
await the divine re-union ; who feels that each 
treasure of knowledge he attains he carries with 
him through illilhitable being; who secs in 
Virtue, the csMpce and the element of the world 
he is to inherit, and to which he but accustoms 
himself betimes; who comforts his weariness 
amidst the storms of time, by seeing far across 
the melancholy seas the haven he will reach at 
last; who deems that every struggle has its 
assured reward, and every sorrow has its balm ; 
who knows, however forsaken or bereaved below, 
that he never can be alone, and never be de¬ 
serted ; that above him is the Eternal Power, and 
the mercy of Eternal Love! Well said the 
dreamer of philosophy, * How much he knew of 
the human heart who first called God our 
Father ! ’ 

In our former articles vre have made reference 
more particularly to that peculiar simplicity of 
mind, character, and thought, which form so pro¬ 
minent an index in the writings of Wordsworth ; 
we have quoted those among his poems in which 
he speaks of the simple manners of mankind, 
and uses their own very simple words and lan¬ 
guage ; yet over which he has thrown a colouring 
of rich and glorious imagination, beautifying and 
embellishing the whole with the vivid shining of 
a summer’s sunrise. 

But there ore many beautiful odes in these 
volumes, which display a loftier manner; still the 
inherent gems of the poet’s proud and fertile 
imagination, and the two following poems—odes 
wc should more properly call them—will furnish 
full and abundant evidence of the corroborative 
truth of our remarks :— 

VERNAL ODE. 

“ Rerun natura tola rat muujmm magisqmm in minimis” 
Plin. Not. Hist. 

I. 

Beneath the con rave of an April aky, 

When all the field# with freshest green were dight, 
Appeared, in presence of the spiritual eye, 

That aids or supersedes our grosser sight, 

* The .Student. IK K L. Bulwer. 
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The form and rich habiliments of One 
Whoae countenance bore resemblance to the sun, 
When it reveals, in evening majesty, 

Features half lost amid their own pure light: 

Poised, like a weary cloud, in middle air 
He hung; then floated with angelic ease, 

(Softening that bright effulgence by degrees,) 

Till he had reached a summit sharp and bare, 

Where oft the venturous heifer drinks the noon-tide 
breeze. * 

Upon the apex of that lofty cone 
Alighted ; there the Stranger stood alone, 

Fair as a gorgeous fabric of the east, 

Suddenly raised by sonic enchanter’s powrr, 

Whfre nothing was ; and firm as some old tower 
Of Britain’s realm, whose leafy crest 
Waves high, embellished by a gleaming shower 1 

II. * 

Beneath the shadow of her purple wings 
Rested a golden harp ; he touched the springs ; 

And, aftpr prelude of unearthly sound, 

Poured through the echoing lulls around, 

He sung— 

‘ No wintcrv desolations, 

Scorching blight, or nouous dew, 

Affect my native habitations; 

Buried in glory, far beyond the scope 
Of man’s inquiring gaze ; hut to his hope 
Imaged, though family in the hue 
Profound of night's ethereal blue; 

And, m the aspect of each radiant orb, 

Some fixed, some wandering, with no timid curb; 
But wandering star and fixed, to moital eye, 
Blended in absolute seiemty, 

And free from semblance of decline. 

Fresh ns if evening brought their natal hour, 

Iler darkness splendour gave, her silence power, 
To testify of lmc and gtaee divine. 

III. 

11 What if those bright fires 
Shine subject to decay ; 

Sons, haply, of extinguished sires, 

Themselves to lose their light, or pass away 
lake clouds before the wind, 

Be thanks poured out to Him whose hand bestows, 
Nightly, on human kind 
That image of endurance and repose.” 

■ — And though to every draught of vital breath, 
Renewed throughout the hounds of earth or ocean, 
The melancholy gates of Deuth 
Respond with sympathetic motion ; 

Through all that feeds on nether air, 

Howe’er magnificent or fair, 

Grows but to peni-h, and intrust 
Its nuns to their kindred dust; 

Yet, by the Almighty’s cxer during care, 

Her procreant vigils Nature keeps 
Amid the unfathomable deeps ; 

And saves the peopled fields of earth 

Prom dread of emptiness or dearth 

Thus, in their stations, lifting tow’rd the sky, 

The foliaged head in cloud-like majesty, 

The shadow-cresting race qf trees survived : 

Tims, in the Uain of Spring, arrive 
Sweet flowers,—what living eye hath viewed 
Their myriads ?—endlessly renewed, 

Whenever strikes the sun’s glad ray, 

Where’er the subtle waters stray; 

Wherever sportive zephyrs bend 
Their course, or genial showers descend I 
Mortals, rejoice! the very angels quit 
Their mansions, unsusceptible of change, 

Amid your pleasant bowers to sit, 

And through your sweet vicissitudes to range. 


There is not a finer ode than this in the 
English language ; by whatever name it may be 
called,—hymn, anthem, or poem, it is a most 
beautiful composition. Yet here is another, 
gentle reader, equally rich in all delightful images 
of thought and feeling.* 

DEVOTIONAL INCITEMENTS. 

“ Not to the earth confined, 

Ascend to heaven." 

Where will they stop, those breathing powers, 

The spirits of the new-bom flowers ? 

They wander with the breeze, they wind 
Where’er the streams a passage And ; 

Up fi oin their native ground they rise 
In mute aerial harmonics; 

From humble violet—modest thyme— 

Exhaled, the essential odours climb, 

As if no space below the sky 
Their subtle flight could satisfy: 

Heaven will not tax oftr thoughts with pride 
If like ambition be their guide. 

Roused by the kindest of May-showers, 

The spnit-quickcncr of the flowers, 

Thai with moist virtue softly cleaves 
The buds, and fieshcns the young leaves ; 

The birds pour forth their souls in notes 
Of rnptuie, from n thousand throats— 

Ilor« (becked by too impetuous haste, 

While there the music runs to waste, 

V ith bounty moic and more enlarged, 

Till the w bole air is overcharged ; 

Gne ear, O man I to their appeal, 

And thirst for no inferior zeal, 

Thou, who canst think, os well as feel. 

Mount from the enrtli; aspire ! aspire 1 
So pleads the town’s cathedral choir, 

In strains that, from their solemn height, 

Sink, to attain a loftier flight; 

While incense from the altar breathes 
Rich fragrance in embodied wreaths ; 

Oi, flung from swinging censer, shrouds 
The taper-lights, and curls in clouds 
Around angelic form, the still 
Creation of the pointer’s skill, 

That on the service wait concealed 
Oue moment, and the next revealed. 

— Cast off your bonds, awake, arise, 

And for no transient ecstasies ' 

What else can mean the visual plea 
Of still or moving imagery; 

The iterated summons, loud, 

Not wasted on the attendant crowd; 

Nor wholly lost upon the throng 
Hurrying the busy itreets along. 

Alas ! the sanctities combined 
By art to unsensunhse the mind, 

Decay and languish ; or, as creeds 

And humoUrs change, are spurned like weeds . 

The priests are from their altars thrust; 

Temples arc levelled with the dust; 

And solemn rites and awful forms 
Founder amidst fanatic storms. 

Yet evermore, through years renewed 
In undisturbed vicissitude 
Of seasons, balancing their flight 
On the swift wings of day and night, 

Kind Nature keeps a heavenly door 
W*idc open for the scattered poor. 

Where flower-breathed incense to the skies 
Is wafted in mute harmonies; 
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And ground fresh-cloven by the plough 
Is fragrant with a humbler vow: 

Where birds and brooks from leafy dells 
Chime forth unwearied canticles; 

And vapours magnify and spread 
The glory of the sun's bright head— 
Still constant m her worship, still 
Conforming to the Eternal will; 

Whether men bow or reap the fields 
Divine admonishment she yields, 

That not by bread alone we live, 

Or what a hand of flesh can give ; 

That every day should leave some part 
Free for the sabbath of the heart; 


So shall the seventh be truly blest, 

From mom to eve, with hallowed rest. 

Our present space will not permit us to extend 
the remarks which the perusal of these delightful 
poems have suggested to our minds. We shall 
reserve them for another paper, when we shall 
also offer offer a few remarks upon Wordsworth’s 
“ Theory of Poetic Diction," and on the subject 
of Imagination and Fancy, as connected with 
and allied to Poetry. 


THE CHURCH OF ROME. 


Mr. Rae Wilbon, who is known as the author 
of “ Travels Through the Holy Land,” in a recent 
work,—“ Records of a Route through France 
and Italy, with Sketches of Romanism,” which,as 
we understand, is a prohibited work in Italy, 
from maintaining the principles of Protestantism 
in opposition to Papal doctrines,—concludes in 
the following terms :— 

“ Romanism has so nailed itself down to its 
old and inveterate superstitions, as to render it 
utterly impossible to liberate itself from them, 
without abjuring the character it has wrought 
out of the elements of the Gospel, remoulding 
and transmuting them as has best suited its own 
views. Either the word of God is most obscure 
and defective, or the Roman Catholic church has 
most unwarrantably ingrafted upon it very gra¬ 
tuitous and extraneous doctrines. Neither are 
those.doctrines regarded by it as of inferior 
moment, compared with the fundamental and 
more explicitly enounced truths of Christianity; 
but full as much stress is laid upon the human 
invention of after ages as upon what incontest¬ 
ably belongs to our common religion as delivered 
to the world by its glorious Founder. So very 
far is Romanism from being consistent even with 
the spirit of the Gospel, in the numerous addi¬ 
tions made to, and the complex system it has 
reared upon it, that it requires the utmost in¬ 
genuity, the most subtle interpretation on the part 
of its advocates, to make out even any tolerable 
show of consistency. They have recourse to 
obscure traditions, and all kinds of doubtful, not 
to say fraudulent, authorities for their purpose, 
instead of abiding by the very plain and express 
declarations of the Bible ; and while they thereby 
give a falsifying value to what can possess none 
except as it coincides with scriptural doctrines, 
they reduce the latter to the level of those inven¬ 
tions they thus seek to exalt. 

“ Neither does there seem to be the least dis¬ 
position on the part of the Romish church to 
suffer its exceptionable tenets gradually to fall 
into desuetude or oblivion, and so work out a 
silent reform in its own bosom. What it has 
been, that it will ever continue to be, whenever 
and wherever it shall have the power of acting 


uncontrolled by circumstances. Never has it 
abjured a single one of its mischievous errors 
spontaneously, for to some of the most mis¬ 
chievous of all it still clings with a pertinacity 
hardly short of miraculous, after those powerful 
arguments that have been used against them. 
No: although the court of the Vatican is no 
longer what it formerly was, yet the spirit of 
papacy remains the same—scotched and wounded 
indeed, but not killed, nor even subjugated. 
Allow it but to recover itself and gain vuntage 
ground, and its present seeming humility and 
moderation will be forthwith cast aside. 

“ However improbable it may appear that 
Romanism should ever regain that dominion it 
has lost—that any re-action should now take 
place in its favour, shaken, as it lias been to its 
very foundations, it is nevertheless possible; since, 
although it must find opposition from the in¬ 
creased intelligence of the present age, it is also 
likely to find no ineffective auxiliaries in the 
weaknesses and passions of mankind. Being 
altogether unlike that blessed religion of the 
Gospel, of purely Divine origin, it scruples not to 
effect its purposes by carnal weapons, and if 
most despotic, it can also stoop in order to be¬ 
come so. For the austere, it is most profuse of 
austerities, and to them it offers the.most rigid 
ascetism. To the worldly and sensual, again, it 
holds out the most seductive bribes, promising 
them the fullest indulgence of their appetites in 
a present world, with full assurance of blessed¬ 
ness in the next, and that upon the easiest terms 
imaginable. The church which substitutes pe¬ 
nance for repentance, and insists upon the efficacy 
of vicarious prayers and purchased righteousness, 
is wise in worldly wisdom, and knows well how 
to profit by the sinfulness of human nature. 

“ As a system of Church policy, Romanism may 
command admiration. In outward attractions it 
is most imposing and captivating; it has been 
the patron of art, its munificence has been un¬ 
questionable, its clarities have been large and 
expansive, its zeal almost without a parallel, its 
ambition magnificent, and enthusiasm elevated. 
But it has also been in its motives most worldly 
—in its means most corrupt. When, therefore, 
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we dispassionately examine and bring it to the the doctrines of the glorious Gospel—its religion 
test of actual comparison, we are fully justified is not the religion of Him who shed his precious 
in boldly proclaiming that its doctrines are not blood on the cross of Calvary! ” 


SITTINGS FOR 

SIXTH I 

The conversation of the last sitting being re¬ 
sumed, I inquired respecting the meaning of the 
term “ school,” as applied to painting. 

** It designates a class," said the artist, * who 
exhibit in their productions the manner of a par¬ 
ticular master under whom they may have 
studied, or whose works are more or less imitated 
by them.” 

“ May I then ask—but I see tin# I am divert¬ 
ing you from tlu* business in hand.” 

“ Not at all j for the first business in band is 
to bung you into a eonversible mood, so as to 
clear away the clouds from your countenance.” 

“Hut my object, my good friend, is to make 
you converse, that I may obtain information fiotn 
you, but 1 will willingly postpone the subject to 
another time, if it interfere with your present 
occupation.” 

“ Quite, 1 assure you, the reverse. I aui 
enthusiast enough to be very fond of talking of 
my art, and though 1 dare not promise you all 
tlie information you may desire, it will equally 
answer my present purpose to speak or hear, so 
that your oidinary vivacity of countenance can 
be maintained, aud the features he unconstrained.” 

“ 1 was about, then, to mquiie further respect¬ 
ing the principal schools of painting, since the 
revival of the art in Europe.” 

“The first that took the lead was the Italian 
School of Florence ; in which the two most dis¬ 
tinguished names arc those of Leonardo da Vinci 
and Michel Angelo. The former devoted him¬ 
self to express the affections of the soul, aud in 
this he surpassed all his predecessors; but the 
latter far excelled him in boldness of conception 
and the knowledge of design. He cared little 
for graceful attitudes or indications of tender 
sensibility, bis pleasure was to represent vehement 
passions, and to strike by the great and the 
terrible. ‘If any man,’says Sir Joshua Reynolds, 

* bad a right to look down upon the lower ac¬ 
complishments as beneath his attention, it was 
Michel Angelo ; ’ nor can it be thought strange 
that such a mind should have slighted, or have 
been withheld from paying due attention to all 
those graces and embellishments of art which 
have diffused such lustre over the works of other 
painters.” 

“ But I have always understood that it was 
Raffaelle who surpassed so much in this depart¬ 
ment.” 

“ True; but he belongs to the next school 
which I have to introduce, the School of Rome. 
Of this, Raffaelle was the founder. At first, he 


MY PORTRAIT. 


imitated Pietro Perugino, under whom he studied, 
but the sight of the performances of the great 
masters just named awakened his genius, and 
converse with some of the chief productions of 
antiquity gave it a sublime direction. • He was 
always, however, a close imitator of nature, and 
seldom attempted to represent ideal figures. He 
was fond of what are termed ‘ masses ’ of light, by 
which his figures are very distinct at a distance; 
but his chief cxccllcuce lay iu the composition of 
his pictures, in which he took care not only to 
be expressive, but to avoid diverting the attention 
from the principal object by his accessory figures. 
His peculiarities are found in the propriety, 
beauty, and majesty of his characters. He could 
paint philosophers and apostles. 

“ In another School, called the Venetian, we 
have copies of the forms of nature, and the 
beauty discernible in the mixture and variety of 
natural colours. Dominic was the second Italian 
artist who painted in oil. He educated licllin, 
who taught his two sons, Gentil and Giorgion ; 
with whom was afterwards associated Titian. 
This eminent man was taught to imitate nature 
in the most servile manner; but while he was 
induced to study the ideal m colouring by Gior¬ 
gion, he soon excelled him. He was both a 
portrait and landscape painter. His colouring is 
jxquisitely fine ; and he is one of those historical 
painters who have succeeded also in landscape. 

‘ 'Die founder nnd chief ornament of the 
Lombard School, which is distinguished for its 
design, colouring and mellowness of pencil, is 
Correggio. He was devoted to the graceful ; and 
though an accurate imitator of nature, avoided 
acute angles, straight lines, and short turnings. 
His lights are too clear, but the character ofr his, 
ihadc is peculiar and admirable; this he pro¬ 
duced by a certain manner of glazing them. He 
excelled both in harmony and grace, being a 
perfect master of the art of uniting light to light, 
and shade to shade. A second Lombard school 
was formed by the Caracci, Lewis, Augustin, 
nnd Hannibal. The three latter often painted 
the same piece, and established an Academy at 
Bologna. Hannibal is esteemed a •model for 
beauty and design. Sir Joshua Reynolds de¬ 
scribes Lewis as the best model for style, that is, 
the faculty of disposing colours so as to express 
our sentiments and ideas. 

The French School unites the different parts 
of the art, the Florentine, Lombard, Venetian, 
and Roman manner, without any great pre¬ 
tensions to surpassing excellence. Blanchard, 
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called the French Titian, and Poussin the French 
Raffaelle, were distinguished as individuals; but 
formed no school. The productions of Poussin 
possess more of the air of antique painting than 
any other artist. His favourite subjects were 
ancient fables. Vouet, his declared enemy, 
founded the French school. He had some 
grandeur and wonderful facility of execution. 
Le Brun was his pupil, and very soon astonished 
his master by his progress. He had a fine con* 
ception and fertile fancy, but chiefly excelled in 
exact likenesses, and in costume. He delighted 
in allegorical painting. Eustace lc Sueur was 
his contemporary and rival, and, had he lived 
longer, would probably have infused a better 
taste into the French school. The Count de 
Ceyles and M. Vienlaid the foundation, however, 
of great improvements : but the political con¬ 
vulsions of France and of Europe have not much 
benefited their national art.” 

“ Has not David been much celebrated ? ” 

“ Yes ; but they want a Bonaparte to conquer 
bad taste as well as bad government.” 

“ You have not referred to the Germans.” 

“ In truth there is no German school, pro¬ 
perly so called ; as they are known only for their 
single artists, particularly Albert Durer and John 
Holbein. The former was an engraver as well 
ns a painter. He had a brilliant genius, and his 
works are finished with great exactness; but lie 
is stiff, and had little taste or grandeur in lus 
expression. 

“ The first practice, if not the discovery of the 
art of oil painting, is attributable to the Flemish 
School. The celebrity of the invention, how¬ 
ever, has been divided between John Van Eyck 
and the English artists, who are said to have 
known it long before his time. Peter Paul 
Rubens was the founder of the school in ques¬ 
tion ; a man almost as remarkable for the num¬ 
bers as for the excellence of ‘his productions. | 
His facility seems to have been equally great, 
both in inventing and executing, and lie often 
produced a number of different sketches of the 
same subject. He too frequently, indeed, sacri¬ 
ficed correctness of design and beauty of form 
to colouring and splendour. He is, however, 
surpassed by Titian in colouring, but unrivalled 
in grandeur and effect. He appears pre-eminent 
in every department; in historical, landscape, 
portrait, animal, and flower painting. His school. 


accordingly, is remarkable alike for the vastness 
of their conceptions and the brilliancy of their 
colours. Their figures have all a strong and 
natural expression. 

“ The Dutch School is inimitable in the repre* 
sentation of particular scenes, and in exact imi¬ 
tations of low life. The colours are powerful, 
and the method of throwing the most vivid light 
upon one spot is carried to great perfection. The 
perspective of the Dutch painters is accurate; 
and they greatly excel in miniature painting. 
Of this latter branch of the art, Cornelius Polern- 
bourg was the head and chief promoter. Rcin- 
brant Vauhryn, however, is the most distinguished 
of all the painters ; hut his subjects arc charac¬ 
teristically vulgar. He is fond of strong oppo¬ 
sitions of light and shade, and sometimes loaded 
his pictures w'ith immense quantities of colour. 
Iiis faults arc great, but his works have much 
expression. 

“ The English School was founded by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. His example, and his precepts, 
in the discourses delivered to the Academicians 
have formed for him a wreath of immortal fame. 
His followers have distinguished themselves for 
the art of managing a multitude of figures, as 
well as for greatness of style mid boldness of ex¬ 
pression. The success of the English school 
has not been, however, very brilliant, though 
individual painters have attained to the highest 
eminence, particularly in the line of portrait 
painting, the productions of the late Sir Thomas 
Lawrence are invaluable and immortal. 

“ Sir Joshua Reynolds considered the Roman, 
Florentine, and the Bolognese, as the three great 
schools in the epic style, whilst the best French 
painters were a kind of colony from the three ; 
but the Venetian, Flemish, and Dutch schools 
lie ranked as inferior, because they aimed only 
at the ornamental and elegant. He remarks, 
that' works of genius and of science, if founded 
upon the general truths of nature, will live for 
ever, while those which depend upon the locali¬ 
ties of time and place, or partial views of nature, 
and on the fluctuations of fashion, must inevitably 
fade away with those circumstances which have 
raised them from obscurity.’ Present time and 
future must be considered as rivals, and he who 
solicits the one must expect to be discounte¬ 
nanced by the other.” 


LIVINGSTON’S SYSTEM OF PENAL LAW IN THE STATE OF LOUISIANA. 

CHAPTER III. 


This forms the third portion of Mr. Living¬ 
ston’s admirable “ System of penal Law." Com¬ 
pare with this the law of evidence as laid down 
in our own courts. 

III. The Code of Evidence ” begins, as do 
those that precede it, by an introductory title, 


laying down rules and making explanations, to 
avoid circumlocution, and to give the perspicuity 
necessary to a full understanding of the subse¬ 
quent provisions. Among these arc two articles 
intended to secure the advantages to be derived 
from the wisdom of the judges in the suggestion 
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of defects proved by experience, without incur¬ 
ring the fault into which the same intention has 
repeatedly led, of transferring to the judiciary 
powers exclusively legislative. The first of these 
articles directs the court to make a report to the 
legislature whenever any provision of the code 
for the admission or exclusion of evidence is 
found to operate improperly, either to the preju¬ 
dice of the accused, or to the ends of public jus¬ 
tice. By these means, instead of judicial deci¬ 
sions of doubtful authority, interspersed through 
voluminous reports, a positive law, briefly ex¬ 
pressed, may be introduced regularly into the 
code by the legislative power. The other article 
provides a similar remedy for omissions, instead 
of leaving them to be supplied by the discretion 
of the courts. These provisions, novel in them¬ 
selves, establish principles highly •important to 
be introduced into every written code; they 
counteract the most forcible objection that can 
be made to the system, without calling in the 
inappropriate exercise of legislative discretion by 
the judiciary; they offer the greatest facility for 
discovering imperfections, and bringing them to 
the notice of the legislature; and they check at 
once the injurious operation of any rule disco¬ 
vered by experience to be bad. 

The two books into which this code in divided 
embrace, first, the nature and kinds of evidence; 
secondly, the rules to be applied when the dif¬ 
ferent kinds are offered in proof. 

In the first book, evidence is defined to be 
that which brings, or contributes to bring, tlie 
mind to a just conviction of the truth or false¬ 
hood of the fact asserted or denied. When 
applied to the determination of litigated rights, 
it is necessarily restricted to what is declared by 
the written law sufficient to produce that just 
eonviction, in a greater or less degree. This 
necessarily divides evidence into two great 
classes—that which the power called on to judge 
has from its own knowledge, and that which it 
derives from extrinsic sources. The first class 
has no subdivision. The second is, of course, 
of various degrees, whether considered in regard 
to its source or its weight. Its source may be 
personal communication, written instruments, or 
natural objects, making it testimonial, scriptory, 
or substantive. Its weight ascends from mere 
induction to complete proof, and is presumptive, 
direct, or conclusive. 

In prescribing the rules applicable to these 
several kinds of evidence, which is the object of 
the second book of the code, that embraced in 
the first subdivision, as derived from the know¬ 
ledge of the judge himself, is properly confined 
within very narrow limits. He can never act 
merely on his own knowledge of a fact, except 
where expressly authorised to do so. Instances 
of this authority are found in his power to pro¬ 
nounce on the authenticity of a record, to commit 
for an offence in his presence, to remove for a 


disturbance in court, and to employ the military 
in aid of the civil power. But where he knows 
a material fact not thus designated, he must be 
examined as any other witness; and if a juror is 
similarly situated, his testimony must be given 
to his fellows in the same judicial manner. 

In establishing the rules of extraneous evi¬ 
dence, Mr. Livingston has introduced some new 
principles in regard to such as is testimonial, or 
derived from personal communication. 

" The whole machinery of jurisprudence," he 
remarks, “ in all its branches, is contrived for the 
purpose of enabling the judging power to deter¬ 
mine on the truth or falsehood of every litigated 
proposition. This is to be done by hearing and 
examining evidence; that is to say, hearing and 
examining every thing that will contribute to 
bring the mind to the determination required. 
If we refuse to hear what will, in any degree, 
produce this effect, \fc must determine on imper¬ 
fect evidence; and in proportion to the import¬ 
ance of the matter thus refused to be heard, must 
evidently be the chance of making an incorrect, 
rather than a just determination. But as in 
morals we are forbidden to do evil that good 
may come of it, so in legislation we should re¬ 
frain from doing that kind of good which may 
produce more than its equivalent in eul. The 
desirable end to be attained by the admission of 
every species of evidence may be more than 
counterbalanced, in some instances, by the evil 
attending it. sometimes in the shape of incon¬ 
venience and expense inseparable from its pro¬ 
curement; sometimes from tlie danger of error 
arising from tlie deceptive nature of the evidence 
itself. Tlie great art is to weigh these difficul¬ 
ties , and, in those cases where they are most 
likely to preponderate, but in no others, to ex¬ 
clude the evidence.” 

Tlie circumstances which are generally under¬ 
stood to cause exclusion are interest, connexion 
in marriage, infamy, the relation of an attorney 
to his client, that of a catholic to his confessor, 
and disbelief in a future state of rewards and 
punishments. In the remarks on the cod^ of 
procedure, the extent to which a criminal may 
be allowed to testify in his own case has been 
noticed ; the basis of his admission and exclusion 
being simply the consideration of what is most 
likely to be effective in establishing his innocence 
or guilt. This consideration is applied in this 
code to the evidence of one who, although not 
a party, may have an interest in the result of the 
judicial proceeding—an eventual gqjn or loss 
that may be estimated by money; and it has led 
to the abolition of such disqualification, although 
the fact of interest in the witness is to be fully 
made known, that it may lessen, according to its 
degree, the credit to be given him. To exclude 
entirely an interested witness involves the double 
assumption that his interest will outweigh his 
conscience and fears of detection and punish- 
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merit, end that the judge or jury will believe the 
falsehood he asserts, although his interest is 
known. These assumptions are founded neither 
in probability nor reason, and, on that account 
alone, would authorise the rejection of the anti¬ 
quated rule. But even if fhey were well founded, 
it would be certainly unwise, merely on account 
of them, to exclude the testimony or interested 
witnesses from whom the truth may fairly be 
expected. The only sound rule is the obvious 
one. The judges of the facts are the true judges 
of the credit of the witness, they know his in¬ 
terest anc^ his bias; let them hear him ; let them 
say whether his interest is such as to destroy 
his credit; let them form, with full knowledge 
of the particular case, that opinion which the 
positive rule of exclusion obliged legislators to 
form in advance, and entirely without such 
knowledge. 

If the search for truth does not require that 
an interested person, nor even a party himself, 
should be excluded from giving testimony, nei¬ 
ther does It make connexion in marriage a cause 
for rejecting a witness. If it be admitted, as it 
will be, that every one has a right to all the 
information necessary to the discovery of truth, 
unless deprived of it for reasons of great public 
or private convenience, then it must be proved 
that such inconvenience arises from a husband 
or wife being examined in regard to each other. 
To establish this is manifestly impossible; to say 
that there is danger of domestic dissension or of 
perjury, is to give a reason not more strong than 
might be offered for the exclusion of vast num¬ 
bers of witnesses; while, on the other hand, 
such testimony often is undoubtedly the best 
which an accused person can offer in his own 
behalf. The feelings produced by such a tie 
arc known to those to whom the evidence is 
submitted; they will be weighed in the credit 
which it receives; to say they are sufficient to 
close peremptorily such an avenue for truth is 
indeed strangely to distrust the indigence and 
honesty of the judge. 

, Mr. Livingston considers that in the relations 
of attorney and client, and catholic and con¬ 
fessor, there are reasons sufficient to justify the 
exclusion of their testimony in regard to facts 
communicated or discovered by means of those 
relations. The circumstances under which the 
knowledge is obtained would make the disclo¬ 
sure an invasion of the rights of personal liberty 
and conscience. The law, besides, would be 
useless if k could be executed, because in that 
case, as it would destroy both confidence and 
confession, nothing would be disclosed. 

Exclusion on the ground of infamy is not 
admitted in the code. Such a disqualification 
is less reasonable than that of interest: there, a 
motive may exist for stating a falsehood in pre¬ 
ference to the truth; here, there is no such 
motive; the only reason is the depravity of the 


witness. This may affect hia credit; but to 
deprive a person accused of the entire benefit of 
his testimony when sufficient or necessary for an 
acquittal, to permit a heinous offence to pass 
unpunished when the facts are known only to 
him, are perversions of every principle that duglit 
to regulate the admission of evidence. 

The doctrine which makes a witness’s belief 
in a future state of rewards and punishments, 
Mr. Livingston considers as improperly making 
the fidelity of statement to depend solely on 
religious belief. While he owns that such a 
belief is an additional motive and guarantee for 
the truth of a witness, he maintains that there 
are reproaches of conscience in this life, a moral 
sense disclosing the utility and beauty of truth, 
sentiments of manly honour, a disdain of false¬ 
hood, a dread of society, a fear of punishment, 
which are also motives, and strong motives; and 
that, although they might, and undoubtedly 
would be strengthened by the impressions of 
religion, they are yet in themselves sufficient to 
justify us in believing that they alone would in¬ 
duce a witness to prefer truth to falsehood. The 
want of that additional inducement might lessen 
the credit of a witness among the pious and 
good, but he conceives that it would not, of 
itself, among the thinking or the charitable, pro¬ 
duce a total disbelief of all he might declare. 

Allowing, therefore, no exceptions to the ad¬ 
mission of testimonial evidence, except the two 
we have mentioned, together with insanity and 
immature infancy, the code proceeds to regulate 
the manner in which it is to be received. Here 
a boundless field of debatable ground is pre¬ 
sented by a provision that, with the exception 
of such as suggest facts to the witness, all inter¬ 
rogatories pertinent to the case may be put, and 
must be answered ; and a short section declares 
that, in written examinations, the rules for receiv¬ 
ing oral declarations shall be followed. 

Scriptory evidence, which includes all kinds 
of written proof except the examination of wit¬ 
nesses reduced to writing, is of two kinds— 
authenticated and unauthenticated. The former 
consists of public instruments duly attested in a 
prescribed form, such as legislative acts, those 
of public officers in executing their official duties, 
and records of courts or of government; the lat¬ 
ter consists of private instruments, either attested 
by the signature of the party whose act it pur¬ 
ports to be, or not attested, from accident or 
from its natural character. 

Substantive evidence is so simple and limited 
in its nature, that it is only necessary to prescribe 
such rules as require additional proof to show 
its application to the principal case. Thus, a 
bloody dagger is substantive and striking evi¬ 
dence; but it fails of its weight unless it be 
proved that it was in the hand of the accused 
before or after the time a homicide was perpe¬ 
trated. 
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From considering evidence hi relation to its 
source, the code proceeds to ascertain the degree 
of weight it is entitled to when presumptive, 
direct, or conclusive. It may be objected, that the 
conviction of truth being an intellectual opera¬ 
tion, the degree to which evidence is to operate 
cannot be prescribed; and that this division, 
however convenient in developing the nature 
and theory of evidence, is not necessary in fixing 
rules for its admission. It must be allowed, 
however, that uniformity in judicial decisions is 
a highly desirable object; and that, in similar 
circumstances, the same deductions ought to be 
made from the same facts. This can only be 
done by requiring the judical decree to be ren¬ 
dered in conformity with the established rule, 
wiicnever the evidence considered by it to be 
sufficient is produced. To establish that rule 
by positive legal provisions, is, therefore, infinitely 
better than leaving it to usage or precedent. 

Presumptive evidence may result from circum¬ 
stances proved by the mere operation of the 
mind, or be drawn from them by express direc¬ 
tion of, law. Its effect, whether simple or legal, 
is to establish a proposition, until the contrary is 
directly shown, or it is rendered doubtful by 
other presumptions. Hie circumstances from 
which it arises must be proved by legal testi¬ 
mony, and the deductions must be such as are 
warranted by the usual propensities of mankind. 
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the habits or passions of the individual, or the 
ordinary course of business and human events. 

Direct evidence, if true, Indisputably estab¬ 
lishes a proposition. The declaration of a wit¬ 
ness that he saw the act in controversy done, is 
direct evidence ; for if* the declaratign be true, 
nothing more is necessary to establish the com¬ 
mission of the criminal act; no deduction need 
be made from the fact that is proved, as in the 
case of presumptive evidence. 

Conclusive evidence proceeds a step farther > it 
is that which the law declares to be absolutely 
sufficient, without requiring the judge to draw any 
inference from the fact, and the reality of the 
fact alleged is undoubted. The confession of 
the accused is not admitted to be conclusive, 
because its truth is not of necessity undoubted; 
insanity, promises, fear, hope of liberty or pardon, 
may produce a confession contrary to fact, and 
therefore, although It is direct evidence, it be¬ 
comes not conclusive till its truth is absolutely 
established. Proof that an absentee was born 
one hundred years before, is only presumptive 
evidence of his death, because, though it be the 
general course of nature for men to die before 
that age, yet it is not invariable; but proof that 
he was born two hundred years ago is conclusive 
evidence, because no instance has been known 
of human life extended beyond that period. 


GEMS. 


Occupation of time.—I f wc look into the be¬ 
haviour of many whom we dajly converse with, 
shall hnd that most of their hours are taken up in tho^e 
three important articles of eating, drinking, and sleep¬ 
ing. I do not suppose that a man loses his time who 
is not engaged m public affairs, or in an illustrious 
course of action. On the contrary, I believe our hours 
may very often be more piofitably laid out m such 
transactions as make no figure in the world, than in j 
Buch as arc apt to draw upon them the attention of , 
mankind. One may become wiser and better, by several 
lethods of employing one’s self in secrecy and silence, 
and do what is laudable, without noise or ostentation. 

I would, however, recommend to every one of my 
readers, the keeping a journal of their lives for one 
week, and setting down punctually tbeir whole series of 
employments during that space of time This kind of 

self-examination would give them a true state of them¬ 
selves, and incline them to consider seriously what 
they are about. One day would rectify the omissions 
of another, and make a man weigh all those different 
actions, which, though they are easily forgotten, must 
icrta.nly be accounted for .—Addison 
Christianity. —Of every other system, it may be 
mid, that it only actuates a part of our nature, leaving j 
the rest like a palsied member of the body, unuoticed 
and unused; to Christianity alone belongs the high 
prerogative of calling every latent principle of our com¬ 
plex nature into action, giving appropriate exercise to 
every function, and proportion to every part; of ani¬ 
mating, and maturing, and circulating, like an ethereal 
fluid, through the whole, and bringing it to the perfec¬ 
tion of “ a man m Christ Jesus.” Wherever it comes 
it creates a capacity for true enjoyment, and puts all 


j the universe in motion to gratify that* capacity. It 
takes us feel that we exist under an obligation to be 
happy. Perfect itself, it pants to behold perfection in 
every thing else; and since it finds it not already ex¬ 
isting, it puts forth all ifcs efforts to produce it. Perfect 
from the beginning, it has remained unchanged, while 
the arts and sciences, and systems of a dateless antiquity, 
lave yielded to the demand for improvement. It has 
seen every thing human, contemporaneous with its 
origin, renovated aud changed again; but like the 
Jewish legislator, when he had survived his generation, 
its rye is not Him, nor its natural force abated. It 
maintains its post in the van of improvement, and 
points the way to enterprise and hope, as the anointed 
leader of mankind. And however untned the paths, 
and high the distinctions which await them in their 
onward course, it will still be seen m exemplary advance, 
beckoning them on to the goal of perfection. No living 
springs of good shall gush from their hidden depths in 
human nature, which have not been smitten into exist¬ 
ence by this rod of heaven; no forms of excellence 
shall arise to bless the world, of which it is not the 
parent and the perfect type. Only give the Gospel 
room to plant its moral apparatus, and let it obtain the 
necessary ftilcrum for its powers, and it wll employ a 
lever which shall move the world from the dark vicinity 
of hell, and lift it mto the sunlight and neighbourhood 
of heaven.— Hama. 

Wisdom. —The only wisdom which shall survive 
the grave is that which cometh dowu from heaven, aud 
is to be found in the pages of revelation; and all who, 
neglecting that, are not wise towards God, are still 
children, under all the elements of the world. Ho 
who, with all his knowledge, does not know liiinselt, 
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Mb own heart, and Ms own spiritual condition as a about childish things; things .which will be os useless 
sinner before God; and he who, ignorant of the love in eternity as the toys of infancy a at now in manhood, 
of God in Christ Jesus, has not repented, not believed — Clow. 
the Gospel, is, after all, only a child, and occupied 


LIFE AND 

VoLNEY'ii “TRuins or Empires.”—“ Conversing 
one day,” says Mr. Maxwell,” with an eminent scholar, 
I mentioned Volney’s ‘Ruins of Empires,’ and he 
replied; that he had visited the author of that book 
while jn PAris. He took him into his library. He 
looked round, put his hand upon several books, and 
said, * Here, Mr. Volney, are the sources of your novel 
opinions.’ He acknowledged to the doctor that he was 
, right, and said, 1 1 am not anxious about it.' ‘ Have 
you sedti the reply of Dr. Priestley, and, more particu¬ 
larly, that of an English clergyman'’’ He said ‘ No,” 
and then spoke to this effect:—‘ I have no interest in 
defending the book; I do not pledge myself for the 
sentiments it contains. I was ♦compel Jed to write, by 
the desire of Bonaparte. I was ordered to manufac¬ 
ture a revolutionary book upon the subject of religion. 
I consider myself as a private in the ranks, obeying 
the commands of his superior officer.’ Such is the 
origin of a' book full of astronomical fable, a book 
which may injure persons of light and superficial read¬ 
ing, but can make little or no impression Upon the 
mimlH of those who have been rightly instructed, for 
it fails miserably in the only point of consequence. It 
doeB not bring a shadow of evidence to prove the supe¬ 
rior antiquity of the false o^er .the true religion, amh 
leaves us at full liberty to suppose that the urAthene 
begged, borrowed, or stole all their religious'knowi 
ledge from tlje Bible, taking care to spoil it by inven¬ 
tions of theifown. On the whole, it affords" a fine 
commentary on Romans i. 20-25.” ’ 

Scene on-board a Man-of-War*— Whilst on 
board this frigate, on my voyage from Africa to the 
West Indies, I had an opportunity of witnessing the 
discipline of the navy, as carried into effect by the 
commodore, who was a religious man. He himself 
performed the office‘of chaplaip^vcry Sabbath-day, by 
reading the prayers on deck, with the whole ship’s 
company. Certain days In the week were assigned by 
him for the punishment of offenceH, which, 'although 
committed on preceding days, were kept in score 
against the day of quittance. The manners being 
armed on the poop, and all hands on deck, an officer ’ 
reported that every thing was ready. The commodore 
retired to his closet to pray; on his return he fixed 
a pair of pistols under his dWord-belt, and proceeded 
to the scene of action. The name of the culprit being 
called, he came forward, and was charged with having 
done thuB and thus, at such a time. The man would 
sometimes enter into explanation ; and verbal evidence 
was admitted for and against him. The evidence 
rarely lasted more than three minutes, often less; after 
which came the authoritative order, “Take off your 
shirt, sir!” The poor fellow was assisted in this by 
the boatswain’s mate, who lashed htfn to the gratings, 
which were tied in an upright position against the 
gangway; fend then, with a muscular arm and heavy 
oat, administered as many lashes as were thought by 
the commodore sufficient for his brother who had been 
“ overtaken in a fault.” I had, however, yet to learn 
that a Christian* in full possession of the light of the 
Gospel, could, not without being thereby reprehended, 
expose himself to this gross inconsistency—following, 
for expediency, the usages of his profession,— Ptlkiny- \ 
fen’s Narrative. I 


MANNERS. 

Private ' Secretaries os; Ministers .-.-During 
the reign of Napoleon the private secretaries of all his 
ministers dined together on the first of every month, 
at the Restaurateur BeauvillierS. At these dinners ttic 
secretaries made known to each other the places that 
were vacant, the eompetitors who solicited them, and 
the new estabbshments that were to take place ; and 
they made the necessary arrangements for securing the 
vacant posts for their favourites. It is rehorded that 
a gentleman of ancient family, who had presented a 
petition bearing the signature of a princess, and who 
was greatly astonished at receiving no answer, deter¬ 
mined to have the mystery cleared bp at the next 
secretaries’ dinner. The company were attended, dic¬ 
ing their private banquet, by one of Bcauvilliers’s most 
^dexterous waiters. The gentleman who had solicited 
the vacant place, having bribed the waiter by a double 
lonis-d’or, put on his jacket and apron, and m Ins dis¬ 
guise attended on the dispensers of ministerial favours. 
The conversation happened to turn on their pm ate 
affairs ; and one of the company Baid, “ I lately played 
an excellent tnck upon a gentleman of ancient family, 
who w«w soliciting a vacant place. His request was’ 
backed by the signature of a princess ; a recommenda¬ 
tion which, of course, he deemed infallible But I 
slipped the petition into the duwerof my desk, and 
obtained the place for myself. How disappointed the 
poor/ellow will be I niter, fall me a gluas of cham¬ 
paign, and I’ll drink the fool's health ” The man of 
ancient family, highly mortified obeyed the command ; 
but when the dinner was ended, he changed his dress, 
called on the minister, and renewed his demand The 
minister assured him that he had heard nothing of the 
affair ; but tlie applicant asserteih that he knew where 
the petition wus, and described the drawer in 'the 
secretary’s desk The petition was accordingly found, 
and the solicitor obtained tbe place, to the great asto¬ 
nishment of tbe secretary. 

Husbands and Wives.— When people understand 
thv£ they must live together, they learn to soften, by 
mutual accommodation, the yoke which they know 
they cannot shake off. They become good husbands 
and good wives, from the necesyty of remaining hus¬ 
bands and wives ; for necessity is a powerful master m 
teaching the duty which it imposes. If it were once 
understood that, upon mutual disgust, married persons 
might be legally separated, many couples who now pang 
through the world with mutual comfort, with attention 
to their common oifspnng, and to the moral order of 
civil society, might have been at this moment living in 
a state of mutual unkindness, in a state of estrange¬ 
ment from their common offspring, and in a state of 
unreserved immorality. To be sure, if people come 
together in marriage with the extravagant expectations 
that all are to be halcyon days—the husband conceiv. 
ing that all it to be authority with him, and the wife 
that all is to be accommodation to her, every body 
sees how that must end; but if they come together 
with a prospect of happiness, they must come with the 
reflection that, not bringing perfection in themselves, 
they have no right to expect it on the other side ; that,, 
having respectively many infirmities of their own to be 
overlooked, they must overlook the infirmities of each 
other .—Lord Stowell. 
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MISSIONARY THOUGHTS. 


“ God 1»e 'merciful to* us, anc) bless us, and oause his 
face to shine" upon us: that 4 thy way may be known 
upuu earth, and tby saving' health among all nations.” 

Thus: piety lies at the foundation of all Chris¬ 
tian usefulness, and the blessing of God is 
essential to success. 

But wherevergehuine piety exists, a concern 
will be felt for the salvation of others. This is 
the secret of all the religious activity and bene¬ 
volent efforts of the present day. The men who 
are the mainspring of all this activity are not of 
the infidel class,-—when did infidelity ever bless a 
family, or tranquillise a community, or lay itself 
out for the good of man ? They aje not of the 
worldly class ,—they have no ear, no heart, no 
taste for any thing which does not relate to their 
worldly interest. Nor are they the irreligious of 
any class. But they are those who have im¬ 
bibed a portion of the ihind that was in Christ; 
of him who came from heaven to earth, and laid 
open all the resources of his nature for the hap¬ 
piness of man ; they helieve that it would not 
profit a man to gain the whole world if he lost 
his own soul—that he who converteth a sinner 
from the error of his ways, saveth a soul from 
death, and hidetli a multitude of sins—that they 
have in their possession the only remedy for a 
perishing worldand believing' this, they call- 
upon each other, and combine, and labour, and 
pray, and semi forth their honoured agents to the 
ends of the earth, to make known the way to 
happiness and to God. 

Christian benevolence feels for the world. . He 
who is actuated by it confines not his regard to 
himself, nor to the particular church or denomi¬ 
nation ' to which lie more especially belongs. 
The godlike spirit of the Gospel throws open 
the enclosure of the most selfish heart; breaks 
down the barrier^ of prejudice; turns indifference j 
for the souls of men .into tender concern ; aud a 
spirit of hard-hearted monopoly, which cares only 
fcr its own little party, into a spirit of open- 
handed and open-hearted philanthropy, which 
opens its arms to the world, and for which the' 
world is not sufficiently large. 

Nor does it leave us in doubt as to the means 
we should employ for the happiness of the world. 
The remedy which has healed our own souls is 
the remedy for all mankind. It has been effi¬ 
caciously administered to us, expressly that we 
may be able to speak confidently of {Is virtues to 
others. When the psalmist designed the wel¬ 
fare of men, he proposed not to send them the 
world's philosophy, nor did lie pray for tho dif¬ 
fusion of wealth—this may be done without the 
slightest alleviation of human misery;—he 
prayed that the saving health of God might be 
known among all nations—that the healing in¬ 
fluence of salvation might sweep over the spiritual 

[No. 22. May 31, 1837—2tf.] Vol. i. 


sickness of the world, like a heavenly current 
of vital air, imparting.life, and health, aq0 uni¬ 
versal happiness. 

• Did we consult only the temporal welfare of 
men, the wisest and most effectuat n> ttiethod of 
promoting even that would be to send them the 
Gospel. Nothing lifts them out of a state of 
barbarism into a state of civilization and comfort 
so speedily and so effectually as thaf. It gives 
them a Sabbath,, and institutes marriage, and 
throws a shield over their property, and blesses 
them with liberty, and puts them under the pro¬ 
tection of government and law ; and thus it lays 
a foundation for all civil improvement and social 
happiness. But if we design to promote their 
spiritual welfare, th« Gospel is the only means. 
Here, there is no competition* tio rival, no ques¬ 
tion—the Gospel is the only remedy for a perish¬ 
ing world. CQmpared with its wisdom, every 
other system is foolishness—for it is the wisdom 
of God. Compared with its power tQ sway the 
heart, all other strength is weakness—for it is the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth. Compared with its truth and purity, 
its majesty and grace, Mohammedanism is an im¬ 
posture ami a pollution, modern Judaism a 
childish ceremony and a fabfe, Paganism a false¬ 
hood and a debasement, Deism an unsubstantial 
shadow, aiid Atheism a darkness and a horror. 

“ Lord, to whom shall we go but unto thee,''for 
tliQU hast the words of eternal life ?* Yes, “ this 
is life eternal, to know thce^ the only true God, 
and Jesus Chris* whom thoil hast sent.” This 
alone*can ease the sonseience burdened with 
guilt, cleanse thejiektt defiled with sin, wipe the 
tear from the 4yo of the mourner, arul sanctify 
and conduct the soul to the felicities of heaven. 
But the'Gospel fan do this; for it reveals an 
Almiglvty Saviour, and a sanctifying Spirit, aud a 
God of ull grace, and an eternal world of blessed¬ 
ness and life. 

Wherever the Gospel has been carried, it tias * 
triumphed. The church of God is represented, 
in prophecy, as taking her stand on some lofty 
eminence, and inquiring, as she surveys the 
myriads which come flocking to her bosom, 

“ Who ifre these that fly as a cloud, and as doves 
to their windows ?” Could we take our stand 
on a similar elevation, and look down on the 
wide field of missionary labour, we Bhould be¬ 
hold abundant reason for uttering, lik% her, ex¬ 
pressions of exultation and surprise. Turn in 
whatever direction we might, we Bhould witness 
the triumphs of Christian enterprise. Each of 
.our great religious institutions can boost its own 
peculiar successes. Ask the British and Foreign 
Bible Society of its operations—and it will show 
you the people of a hundred and thirty languages' 
reading in their own tongues the wonderful 
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works of God. Ask the Church Missionary So¬ 
ciety—and it will point you to the reclaimed 
cannibals of New Zeuland. Ask the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society—and it will direct you to its 
churches of converted negroes in the west. Ask 
the Baptist Missionary Society—and it will refer 
you to its triumphs both in the east and the 
west. Ask the London Missionary Society— 
and it will point you, among the many scenes of 
its Divine success, to the South Sea Islands. 
But where has the Gospel not triumphed ? Ac¬ 
cording to our efforts, has been our success. In 
proportidh as we have laboured for God, in de¬ 
pendence on his blessing, he has blessed us. 
Had we laboured more abundantly, more abund¬ 
antly would he have blessed us. 

But distinguished as our success has already 
been, we are encouraged to look for yet “ greater 
things than those.” Glorious things are spoken 
of Messiah's reign. The very ends of the earth 
shall fear him. “ The veil shall fall from the face 
of the Jews, and they shall look upon him whom 
they have pierced, and mourn. The hateful cor¬ 
ruptions of the Romish Bystem shall be cast off, 
and Bhall leave nothing but the pure form of its 
earliest church. The faith and worship of the 
.Greek shall be purified. The fables of Bramah shall 
be forgotten in the knowledge of the One True 
God. Hie incarnations of Boodha shall give place 
to the glorious assurance of a higher incarnation. 
The grand Lama shall die, and be replaced by 
Him who only hath immortality. The mosques of 
the Impostor shall fall; and Christianity cleanse 
every temple of superstition. Then shall Ethiopia 
be seen stretching out her hands unto God : she 
shall arise and shake the ashes of misery from 
her sable locks, the slave-chain shall fall from her 
loins, and she shall exult in a double liberty. 
The painted tribes of Columbia-—the aborigines 
of America, stately and thoughtful men—shall 
know who indeed is the Great Spirit, and shall 
find that in him they live, and move, and have 
their being. The race of Ishmael, traversing the 
desert tracts of Arabia; the castes of India, with 
their numbers infinite; the national Chinese ; the 
Tartar hordes; the unknown and snow-concealed 
inhabitants of the north ; the tribes of Europe, 
and all the islands of the sea—all, all shall pay 
homage to the Son of God, and earth keep 
jubilee a thousand years.” 44 His name shall 
endure for ever: his name shall be continued as 
long as the sun: and men shall be blessed in 
him: all nations shall call him blessed.” 

These are prospects to quicken the activity 
and fire the seal of all the sincere followers of 
Christ. The flame is kindled, and is daily ex¬ 
tending. The protestants of France, of Holland, 
Prussia, Germany, Switzerland, Denmark—as 
well os the Christians of Britain and Americar— 
are all embarking in the evangelization of tiro 


world. And shall we withhold any thing essen¬ 
tial to its accomplishment? God withheld no¬ 
thing ; he so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son. Christ withheld nothing; 
he gave himself for us; and now offers to us his 
Holy Spirit. The Spirit withholds nothing ; he 
is in the church, waiting to be implored, ready to 
accompany our efforts, to convince the world of 
sin, and to be known universally as the Spirit of 
grace. Only let him hear his church sending 
up the earnest, believing, and united cry, “ Come 
from the four winds^ O breath, and breathe upon 
these slain that they may live,” and this valley of 
death shall be turned into a region of life. All 
things divine are ready. 

What then is wanting on our part? Is it 
pecuniary resources ? Christians, in surrendering 
yourselves to God, did you make an exception 
in favour of your property ? If you have con¬ 
secrated yourselves to his service, your dedica¬ 
tion includes also all you have. Then economize 
for Christ. Bring forth of your substance, and 
lay it on his altar, as a free-will offering for the 
salvation of a world which he hath died to 
redeem. 

Is it suitable agents ? And is it possible that 
the question of finding such can be involved in 
uncertainty? Shall the Lord of the British 
churches ask for servants, and yet ask in vain ? 
Viewed as a test of our devotedness to his cause, 
the question is certainly a momentous one. 
Should the number found be deficient, will the 
Head of the church look on unmoved. Will 
not the angel who was deputed to curse Meroz, 
receive a similar commission against us? Will 
not the hand that traced on the palace-wall the 
doom of Belshazzar in lightning words, write 
against us, Ye are weighed, in the balances, and 
found wanting f “ Pray ye, therefore, the Lord 
of the harvest that he would send forth labourers 
into his harvest." 

And is not the want of prayer our chief want 9 
Did we possess this, would not every thing else 
follow ? 41 The effectual fervent prayer of a 

righteous man av&ileth much,"—how much, the 
day of judgment alone can disclose. We are 
not yet alive to the efficacy of prayer; the 
church of Christ at large is not; for its full 
power has never yet been tried. But the day is 
hastening on when its efficacy shall be tried on 
a scale before unknown; and it shall then be 
found that to pray is to employ the mightiest 
instrument for the conversion and renovation of 
the world. With these impressions, we would 
pour forth our hearts in the prayer with which 
we commenced, 44 God be merciful to us, and 
bless us, and cause his face to shine upon us: 
that thy way tnay be known upon earth, aud thy 
B&ving health among all nations.” 
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THE YOUNG KING OP ROME. 


What a beautiful child was the young king of 
Rome I How lovely he appeared as he rode 
through the gardens of the Tuileries in liis shell- 
shaped caliche, drawn by two young deer, which 
had been trained by Franconi, and which were 
given him by his aunt, the queen of Naples! He 
resembled one of those figures of Cupid which 
have been discovered in the ruins of Hercu¬ 
laneum. One day I had been visiting the young 
king t the emperor was also there, and he was 
playing with the child—as he played always with 
those he loved—that is to say, by tormenting him. 
The emperor had been riding, and he had in his 
hand a whip which attracted the child’s notice. 
He held out his little hand, and whpn he seized 
the whip, bum into a fit of laughter, at tho same 
time embracing his father. 

“ Is he not a fine boy, Madame Junot? ” said 
the emperor; “ you must confess that he is.” 

I could say so without flattery, for he was cer¬ 
tainly a lovely boy. 

As soon as the king of Rome was born, the 
event was announced, by telegraph, to all the 
principal towns in the empire. At four o’clock 
the same afternoon, the marks of rejoicing ill the 
provinces equalled those in Paris. The emperors 
couriers, pages, and officers were dispatched to 
the different foreign courts with intelligence of 
the happy event. The senate of Italy, and the 
municipal body of Rome and Milan, had imme¬ 
diate notice of it. The different fortresses received 
orders to fire salutes, the seaports were enlivened 
by the display of colours from the vessels, and 
every where the people voluntarily illuminated 
their houses. Those who regard these popular 
demonstrations as expressions of the secret senti¬ 
ment of a people, might have remarked that in all 
the faubourgs, as well as in the lowest and poorest 
neighbourhoods in Paris, the houses were illumin¬ 
ated to the very uppermost story. 

A fete was got up on the occasion by the water¬ 
men of the Seine, which was prolonged until a 
la^hour of the night. Nothing of all this was 
ortrcred t it came spontaneously from the hearts 
of tho people. That same people, who for thirty- 
five yean previously had experienced so many 
emotions, had wept over so many reverses, and 
had rejoiced for so many victories, still showed, 
by their enthusiasm on this occasion, that they 
retained affections as warm and vivid as in the 
morning of their greatness. 

Hie king of Rome was baptised on the very 
day of his birth. The ceremony was performed 
at nint in the evening, in the chapel of the 
Tuileries. The whole of the imperial family 
attended, and the emperor witnessed the cere¬ 
mony with the deepest emotion. Napoleon pro¬ 
ceeded to the chapel, followed by the members of 
the household, those of the empress, of Madame 
M6re, the princesses, his sisters, and the kings, his 


brothers. He took his station under a canopy in 
the ce’ntre of the chapel. A socle of granite had 
been placed on a caspet of white velvet em¬ 
broidered in gold bees, and on the socle stood a 
gold vase, destined for the baptismal font. When 
the emperor approached the font, bearing the 
king of Rome in his arms, the most profound 
silence prevailed. It was a religious silence, 
unaccompanied by the parade which might have 
been expected on such an occasion. This still¬ 
ness fonned a striking contrast with tile joyous 
acclamations of the people outside. 

Maria Louisa suffered a difficult and protracted 
accouchement. She was for some time in consi¬ 
derable danger. Baron Dubois went to acquaint 
the emperor with this circumstance. Napoleon 
was in a bath, which he had been ordered to take 
to calm the feverish excitement'under which he 
was suffering. On hearing that the empress was 
in danger, he threw on his robe-de~cAambre, and 
run down stairs, exclaiming to Dubois—“ Save 
the mother! think only of the mother!" 

As soon as she was delivered, the emperor, 
who was himself indisposed, entered the chamber 
and ran to embrace her, without at first bestowing 
a single look upon his son, who, indeed, might have 
passed ior dead. Nearly ten minutes elupsed before 
he evinced any signs of life. Every method to pro¬ 
duce animation was resorted to. Warm napkins 
were wrapped around him, and his body was 
rubbed with the hand ; a few drops of brandy 
were then blown into his mouth, and the royal 
infant at length uttered a feeble cry. 

An immense multitude besieged the doors of 
the palace, to obtain intelligence of the infant 
and of the empress. The emperor, on learning 
this, directed that a chamberlain should be con¬ 
stantly in one of the rooms to publish the bul¬ 
letins of the empress’s health as Boon as they 
were delivered by the physicians. 

I have already mentioned the emperor’s fond¬ 
ness for liis son. He used to take the king of 
Rome in his arms and toss him up in the air: 
the child would then laugh till the tears stood 
in his eyes. Sometimes the emperor would take 
him before a looking-glass, and work his face into 
all sorts of grimaces; and if the child was 
frightened and shed tears, Napoleon would say, 
—“ What, sire, do you cry? a king, and cry! 
shame! shame!* 

The hours at which the young king was taken 
to the emperor were not precisely fixed, nor 
could they be; but his visits were most frequently 
at the time of dejeuner. On these occasions 
the emperor would give the child a little claret, 
or rather would dip his finger in the gloss, and 
make him suck it. Sometimes he would daub 
the young prince’s face with it. The child would 
laugh heartily at seeing his lather as much a 
child as he was himself, and only loved him the 
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more for it. Children invariably love those who 
play with them. 

I recollect that once when Napolcop had 
daubed the young king’s face, the child was 
highly amused, and asked the emperor to do the 
same to “ Mamma Quiou," for so he called his 
governess, Madame de Montesquiou. 

The emperor’s selection of that lady for his 
son’s governess, was a proof of his excellent 
judgment. It was the best choice which could 
have been made. Madame de Montesquiou was 
young enough to render herself agreeable to a 
child, wmlst she had sufficient maturity of years 
to fit her for the high duty which the confidence 
of her sovereign had appointed her to fulfil. She 
was noble in heart as well as in name; and she 
possessed what the world frequently bestows only 
on fortune and favour—the esteem of all. She 
was indeed universally beltlved and respected. 

Madame de Montesquiou had been brought 
up rather differently from the young ladies of her 
time. Extreme care had been taken with her 
education, and she was pious, without being 
bigoted. She never failed going to mass on 
Sundays, but she did so without parade; for her 
piety was as enlightened as it was sincere. Her 
reputation was free from the slightest blemish. 
She was perhaps a little cold towards those with 
whom she was but slightly acquainted; but those 
who condemn any one for haughtiness should 
consider whether it is not dignity alone which 
strikes us as a blemish. For my part, I ever 
found Madame de Montesquiou, whether as the 
wife of the grand chamberlain, or as the go¬ 
verness of the king of Rome, perfectly engaging, 
polite, and prepossessing. Every one respected 
her, and wished to be numbered among her 
friends. 

The attentions she bestowed on the king of 
Rome, during the period of his father’s misfortunes, 
would in itself be sufficient to inspire love and 
respect. Not only had she, from the hour of his 
birth, lavished on him all the cares of a mother, 
aijd a tender mother j but from the day when the 
unfortunate child was cut rt(F from all his family, 
and deprived at once of his father and mother, 
Madame de Montesquiou devoted herself to him, 
for she alone was left to protect him. To ac¬ 
company him, she deserted country, friends, and 
family. 

Madame de Montesquiou was not liked by the 
empress, and the cause has never been satis¬ 
factorily, ascertained. It has been said that the 
duchess of Montebello, Maria Louisa’s favourite, 
was jealous of her. This I do not believe. The 
duchess of Montebello is a very amiable woman; 
she was beloved by the empress to a degree that 
would have precluded all jealousy of another; 
and, besides, the feeling of envy is not in accord¬ 
ance with her character. She is too amiable a 
woman to have engaged in any intrigue to estrange 
Maria Louisa from the gov ernes3 of her son. 


The fact, however, is as I have stated. Maria 
Louisa did not like Madame de Montesquiou, a 
woman whom she ought to have loved as a sister, 
or as a mother, for the care she bestowed on her 
son. It has been said, by way of compliment to 
Maria Louisa, that she never did any one an in¬ 
jury j yet she possessed an apathy of soul, from 
the influence of which the governess of her child 
was not exempt. And what sort of love did she 
show for her own child? I have seen Maria 
Louisa, when she was mounting or alighting from 
her horse, nod her plumed head to him, which 
never failed to set him crying; for he was fright¬ 
ened by the undulation of her feathers. At other 
times, when Rhe did not go out, she would repair 
at four o’clock to his apartment. On these occa¬ 
sions she wquld take with her a piece of tapestry, 
at which she would sit down and make a show of 
working, looking now and then at the little king, 
and saying, as she nodded her head,—“ j Bonjour, 
bonjour” 

Perhaps after the lapse of a quarter of an hour 
the autfUMt mother would be informed that lsabey 
or Paur were in attendance in her apartments; 
the one to give her lessons in drawing, the other 
in music. It would have been as well had she 
remained longer every day with her child, to take 
a lesson in maternal feeling from the woman who 
so admirably supplied her place. But it would 
have been of little use,—feeling is not to be 
taught. 

K\ery morning at nine o’clock the young king 
was takcu to the empress. She would sometimes 
hold him on her lap, caress him, and then com¬ 
mit hhn to the care of the nurse. And how did 
she employ herself afterwards? She read the 
papers, the blatter, as they call them, in Germany. 
When the child grew peevish, beeause he was not 
amused ns his father used to amuse him, and 
cried at finding himself surrounded by serious 
and formal faces, his mother ordered him out of 
the room. 

When I arrived in Paris, on my return from 
Spain, the emperor and empress had just com¬ 
pleted a tour in the north of France, in thde¬ 
partments of Calvados and la Manclie. *ie 
christening of the king of Rome took place on 
their return from this journey. There have already 
been so many descriptions of this ceremony, that 
it would be superfluous to enter into afresh detail 
of it. I will merely mention that the young 
prince received names which show that’the alli¬ 
ances formed by sovereigns, the vows made at the 
baptismal font, the adoption by every religious 
Formality and the ties of blood, are mere fallacies. 
He was christened Napoleon Francis Charles 
Joseph! these are the names of his godfathers ; 
they stand upon the register of his baptism, and 
they also appear on the tomb which closed over 
him at the early age of twenty-one. 

One day, at Trianon, when the young king 
was but a year old, the emperor was playing 
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with him on the grass-plot before the pavilior 
He took off his sword, girded it on the youn 
prince, and completed his military costume b 
placing his hat on his head. He then went him 
self to some distance, knelt upon the grass, am 
extended his hands to the child, who walkec 
towards him, stumbling all the way, because o 
the sword getting between his legs, and the ha 
falling over his face. Perceiving this, the etnpero; 
ran to him with all the nimbleness of a young 
man, and caught him in his arms to prevent hii 
falling. 

One of the ushers of the chamber, with whom 
I was lately conversing, wept like a child at his 
recollections of the young prince. This mai 
told me that the king of Rome one morning rai 
to the state apartments, and reached the door o, 
the emperor’s cabinet alone, for Madame de Mon- 
tesquiou was unable to follow him. The child 
raised his beautiful face to the usher, and said,— 
“ Open the door for me; I wish to see papa.” 

“ Sire,” replied the man, “ I cannot let your 
majesty in.” 

“ Why not? I am the little king.” 

“ But your majesty is alone.” _ 

The emperor had given orders that his son 
should not be allowed to enter his cabinet unless 
accompanied by his governess. This order was 
issued for the purpose of giving the young prince, 
whose disposition was somewhat inclined to way¬ 
wardness, a high idea of his governess’s authority. 
On receiving this denial from the usher, the 
prinee’s eyes became suffused with tears, but he 
said not a word. He waited till Madame de 
Montesquiou came up, which wus in less than u 
minute afterwards. Then he seized her hand, 
and, looking proudly at the door, he said,— 
“ Open the door. The little king desires it." 

The usher then opened the door of the cabinet, 
and announced “ His mujesty, the king of Rome.” 

A great deal has been said of the young king’s 
violent temper. It is true he was self-willed and 
was easily excited to passion , but this was one of 
the distinctive characteristics of his cousins; 
they almost all partook of a similar hastiness of 
tdlhper. 

I have known Achille Murat so overcome by 
violent passion as to be thrown into convulsions, 
and this when he was of the same age as the king 
of Rome. Madame de Montesquiou once cor¬ 
rected the young king for these fits of passion. 
On one occasion, when he was very violent, she 
had all the shutters closed, though it was broad 
daylight. The child, astonished to find the light 
of day excluded, and the candles lighted up, in¬ 
quired of his governess why the shutters were 
closed. 

“ In order that no one may hear you, sire," re¬ 
plied she. “ The French would never have you 
for their king, if they knew you to be so 
naughty.” 

“ Ha^ I," said he, “cried very loud?” 


“ You have.’’ 

Then he fell to weeping, but these were tears 
of repentance. He threw his little arms round his 
governess’s neck. 

“ I will never do so again, Mamma Quiou,” said 
he, “ forgive me.” • 

It happened one day that the king of Rome 
entered the emperor’s cabinet, just as the council 
had finished their deliberations. He ran up to 
his father without taking notice of any one in the 
room. Napoleon, though happy to observe these 
marks of affection, so natural and coming so di¬ 
rectly from the heart, stopped him and^said— 

“ You have not made your bow, sire! Come, 
make your obedience to these gentlemen.” 

The child turned, and bowing his head gently, 
kissed his little hand to the ministers. The em¬ 
peror then raised him in his arms, and addressing 
them said— 

“ I hope, gentleme’n, it will iy>t be said that I 
neglect my son’s education. I trust he is well 
drilled in his civilite puerile et honnele. 

Those who had much familiar intercourse with 
Napoleon, knew that the phrase civilite pucrifc 
et fwnnetc, was a favourite with him when he was 
m a good humour. 

Young Napoleon was an amiable child, and he 
became more so as he advanced in age. I know 
many affecting stories of him, which indicate the 
goodness of his heart. 

When he was at St. Cloud, he liked to be 
placed at the window in order that he might see 
the people passing by. One day he perceived at 
some distance a young woman apparently in 
grent grief, holding by the hand a little boy 
about the young king’s age. Both were habited 
in mourning. The child held in his hand? a 
paper, which he raised towards the window at 
*hieh young Napoleon stood. 

“ Why is he dressed in black ? ” inquired the 
oung king of his» governess. 

“ Because, no doubt, he has lost his father. 
Do you wish to know what he wants?” 

The emperor had given orders that his son 
hould always l>c accessible to those in misfortyne, 
vho wished to mate any application to him by 
letition. The petitioners were immediately in¬ 
troduced, and they proved to be a young widow 
and her son. Her husband had died, about 
-hree months previously, of some wounds he had 
received in Spain, and his widow solicited a 
pension. 

Madame de Montesquiou, thinking that this 
■onformity of age between the little orphan and 
he young king might move the feelings of the 
atter, placed the petition in his hands. She was 
lot deceived in her expectations. His heart was 
.ouched at the sight of the young petitioner. 'Hie 
•mperor was then on a hunting party, and the 
jetition could not be presented to him until 
text morning at breakfast. Young Napoleon 
passed the whple of the day in thoughtfulness, 
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and when the appointed hour arrived, he left his 
aparttnent to pay his respects to his father. Hd 
took, care to present the petition apart from all 
the rest he carried, and this of his own accord. 

" Here is a petition, papa,” said he, “ from a 
little boy. He is dressed all in black.* His 
papa has been killed in your service, and his 
mamma wants a pension, because she is poor, and 
has much to vex her.” 

“ Ah I ah I” said the emperor taking his son in 
his arms, “you already grant pensions, do you? 
Dlablel you have begun betimes. Come let us 
see who fhis protdgd of yours is.” 

The widow had sufficient grounds for her claim, 


but in all probability they would not have been 
attended to for a year or 'two had it not been for 
the king of Rome's intercession. 

The brevet of the pension was made out that 
very day, and a year’s arrears added to the order. 

Who dan have forgotten that day when the 
emperor took his son to a review in the Champ 
de Mara ? How his features brightened with pleap 
sure on hearing the joyous acclamations raised 
by his veteran bands. 

“ Was he frightened?” inquired the empress. 

“ Frightened! no, surely,” replied Napoleon ; * 
“he knew he was surrounded by his father's 
friends .”—Memoirs of (ha Duchua D'Abr antes. 


LIVINGSTON’S SYSTEM OF PENAL LAW IN THE STATE OF LOUISIANA. 

«* CHAPTER IV 


Thomas Eddy, is a name "well known in Ame¬ 
rica; he was, indeed, the Howard of the new 
world, blessed, however, with a far larger portion 
of success than his predecessor in Europe. This 
Was the man who prepared the way for Mr. Liv¬ 
ingston’s great work on “ Reform and Prison 
Discipline j” and we promise ourselves the plea¬ 
sure of shortly presenting to the public a brief 
memoir of his interesting life. In the mean¬ 
time, to prove the high value attached to Mr. 
Livingston’s labours in America, we quote part 
of the biographer’s dedication to him :— 

“ If,” says the writer, “ your * Code of Penal 
Law,’ ‘ Code of Procedure,’ and of * State Prison 
Discipline,’ are not wholly adopted by any one 
state or people at once, (for old habits arc hard 
to be subdued,) its benevolent spirit will shortly 
pe?vade the civilised world; and, at the present 
time, traces of it are to be discovered in the 
reforms which wisdom and charity are carrying 
on In this continent and in Europe. No man 
more highly valued your labours than Thomas 
Eddy, whose life I have sketched. He rejoiced 
in every thing which ameliorated the condition 
of man; I have, therefore, by the licence of per¬ 
sonal friendship, ventured to unite your names.” 
With this introduction, we proceed to a review 
of the fourth grand divirion of Mr. Livingston’s 
work—the “ Code of Reform and Prison Disci¬ 
pline.” 

IV. The “ Code of Reform and Prison Disci¬ 
pline contains those provisions without which 
the peculiar benefits anticipated from the whole 
system must be lost. Superseding, as we have 
seen it {foes, the use of penalties, on which 
reliance* has heretofore been placed, its whole 
efficacy must depend on the manner in which 
confinement is made, to answer the ends of pun¬ 
ishment. The place of confinement, therefore, 
its arrangements and interior regulation, and the 

* It would teem that the mournful habiliment* of the 
child had made a itrong hupreuion on the young prince'* 


treatment and discipline to which prisoners are 
to be subjected when confined within it, form the 
natural divisions of this code. 

The first book, accordingly, treats of places 
of confinement, their construction and officers. 
These places naturally ditide themselves into 
the two great classes appropriated for the recep¬ 
tion of persons charged with offences, and the 
punishment of convicted offenders. The former 
is called a “house of detention,” the latter, a 
“ penitentiary,” or “ school of reform,” according 
to the age of the convict, and the character of 
his crime. 

The house of detention is to be so constructed 
as to keep in four divisions, each division entirely 
separate from the others, the prisoners compre¬ 
hended in the following classes : first, male per¬ 
sons detained as witnesses, those confined for 
misdemeanors, disturbance of a court, breach of 
recognizance and non-payment of a fine, and 
those sentenced to simple imprisonment ; second, 
female prisoners of the same descriptions; third, 
male persons regularly committed on an accusa¬ 
tion of crime; fourth, female prisoners of the 
same description. The confinement of those 
persons in the first and second classes who have 
been sentenced to imprisonment, and of every 
one embraced in the third and fourth classes, 
is to be solitary; but there are to be two en¬ 
closed yards, the one for the male, the other 
for the female prisoners, where they may take 
exercise, and pursue such employment as is per¬ 
mitted. 

Hie penitentiary and school of reform are for 
the confinement of all those convicted of crime ; 
the former containing such convicts as have at¬ 
tained the age of eighteen at the time of convic¬ 
tion, the latter such as are under that age, to 
whom may be added other youthful offenders 
and vagrants specially included by law. The 
penitentiary is to contain a cell with an enclosed 
court for every convict, a machine so disposed 
that a convenient number of prisoners may work 
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at it, separated from each other by a wall, school¬ 
rooms, an infirmary, and all. buildings necessary 
for safely keeping and preserving the health of 
the prisoners. The houBe of detention has sepa¬ 
rate divisions for the sexes, a separate dormitory 
for each prisoner, courts and rooms for their 
employment, school-rooms, and an infirmary. 

The officers of these places are not only the 
wardens and keepers necessarily employed, but 
there are also chaplains, teachers, matrons, and 
physicians, whose duties—strictly specified by the 
' code—embrace the religious instruction and the 
constant education of those detained, the pre¬ 
servation of their health, and the enforcement of 
continual industry. To see that these duties 
are adequately performed, a board of five inspec¬ 
tors is appointed by the highest authority of the 
state, who, together with the governor, the pre¬ 
sidents of both houses of the legislature,*' the 
judges of the supreme court, and other distin* 
guished functionaries, are directed constantly to 
visit the different places of confinement, to pre¬ 
vent all oppression, peculation, and abuse in the 
management of them, and to make frequent peri¬ 
odical reports to the legislature. Their duties, 
in all these respects, are strictly prescribed by 
the code; they are allowed an adequate com¬ 
pensation; and their feelings, character, and 
honour are thus enlisted in the strict mainte¬ 
nance of the institution on the plan framed by 
the authority from whom they receive their 
trust. 

The second book of -this code contains the 
provisions for the treatment of prisoners in the 
several places of confinement. It has been 
already seen, from the plan of their construction, 
as well as from the penalties prescribed by the 
code of crimes and punishments, that a proper 
classification and separation in a few cases, and 
entire solitude in nearly all, are laid down as the 
fundamental principles cf refonn and prison dis¬ 
cipline. Nothing, perhaps, is more universally 
admitted than the danger of vicious association; 
yet in no respect has the discipline of prisons 
been more defective than in confounding toge¬ 
ther all who are involved in the various different 
stages of criminal procedure. After condemna¬ 
tion, there can be no association but of the guilty 
with the guilty; in preliminary imprisonment 
guilt must be associated with innocence. He 
who is confined as a witness, for a misdemeanor, 
or on suspicion, leaves the den where he was 
imprisoned with tainted morals, depraved habits, 
and excited passions, which are certain to lead 
him back to the abode of infamy, where they 
were first acquired or infinitely augmented. The 
provisions of the code applicable to this subject 
are the more important, because, while there has 
been much legislation on the subject of solitary 
imprisonment as a punishment after conviction, 
few efficient steps have anywhere been taken to 
prevent the demoralising consequences attending 


indiscriminate association before trial, and for 
offences which amount not to crime. 

Persons whose liberty, for the good of society, 
must.be restrained, are either those upon whom 
imprisonment is imposed merely to secure their 
appearance when the purposes of justice require 
it, or those upon whom it is inflicted as a pun¬ 
ishment. The detention of those of the first 
description, to be just, must be accompanied 
with no unnecessary privation; it is therefore 
provided that they shall be, in all respects, com¬ 
fortably attended to, allowed the visits of their 
families and friends, supplied with books, and 
receive the proceeds of such labour as\hey may 
choose to engage in. Persons who are accused 
of offences punishable, when proved, by a com¬ 
paratively light penalty, ought not to be treated 
with that rigour of confinement which is neces¬ 
sary to seeffre those charged with crime. The 
degrees of this rigcrtir are, therefore, distinctly 
laid down in the code; the ‘danger of guilty 
associations is prevented; those comparatively 
innocent are separated from such as are probably 
guilty; those accused of offences implying no 
great moral turpitude, from the depraved in mind 
and manners; the young from the old offender. 
Classification and separation are provided for 
before trial with the same care as after con¬ 
viction. 

The rules which regulate the imprisonment , 
of the convict, when it comes to be treated in a 
double capacity,—as a punishment and meuns of 
reform,—are made to refer to the various degrees 
of simple imprisonment, imprisonment at hard 
labour, and solitary confinement at certain inter¬ 
vals, which were the penalties designated in the 
“ Code of Crimes and Punishments.” Precise 
provisions are prescribed, to prevent oppression 
on the one hand, and, on the other, strictly to 
enforce the execution of the sentence ; nothing 
is left to the discretion of turnkeys or keepers, 
to be varied according to their caprice or the 
means a criminal may have of purchasing their 
favour. The qualifications required of these 
officers are pointed out, as a guide to the select¬ 
ing power, and a lesson to him who is chosen, * 
so that the one may not commit the fatal error 
of underrating the talents necessary for the em¬ 
ployment, and the other may feel its dignity and 
responsibility. The punishment once ordered, 
:an neither be aggravated nor alleviated by a 
ministerial officer. When labour is added to * 
confinement, the convict is ma4 e to rise at the 
dawn of day, and to continue at work until half 
an hour before sunset, except during the inteAals 
>f meals and attendance on a teacher. Perse¬ 
verance accompanied with obedience, moral con¬ 
duct, and a desire to reform, bring to the prisoner 
proportionate and increasing advantages of a 
better diet, permission to read books of instruc¬ 
tion, the privilege of visits from relations and 
friends, and, ultimately, a part of the proceeds 
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of his industry. Solitary confinement, without 
labour and in entire seclusion, varies as to dura¬ 
tion, according to the ehormity of the crime. 
Those convicted of murder, without any eggr*- 
vating circumstances, are deprived of labour for 
two consecutive months every year; while, in the 
case of the infanticide and the assassin, this is 
extended to three and to six months; none of 
them have any communication with persons out 
of the prison except the inspectors, and they are 
considered dead to the rest of the world. 

It seems to be equally consistent with hu¬ 
manity and sound reason, that the severity of 
these punishments should be tempered, or, at 
least, the mode of applying them should be varied 
in the instance of a youthful criminal. When a 
child of tender age commits an offence, he pro¬ 
bably acts under the influence of those passions 
which nature has given him, while she has not 
yet conferred that discretion which teaches him 
to control them, ke is, perhaps, without parental 
or friendly advisers, and knows neither the duties 
nor penalties of the law. In such a case, if 
rrime has been committed, it is but just to seek 
to remove its cause, by the milder method of 
instruction and useful employment. Instead, 
therefore, of being consigned to a penitentiary, 
the criminal under eighteen is sentenced to the 
school of reform, the details for the government 
of which are minutely laid down. Occasional 
solitude, constant instruction, labour in the dif¬ 
ferent mechanic arts, with mild but certain pun¬ 
ishment for the bad, ami marks of distinction for 
those who improve, form the outlines of this 
excellent branch of prison discipline, and contri¬ 
bute all that can be devised to rescue the young 
from a headlong course leadiug them to ruin and 
aggravated crime. 

To these two books, which, properly speaking, 
embrace all the branches of a code of reform 
and prison discipline, Mr. Lhingston has added 
a third, for the purpose of establishing an institu¬ 
tion connected with it in its general features, and 
certainly of great importance in a complete sys¬ 
tem ja( police. This he denominates a “ House 
of Refuge and Industry." Its object is not the 
punishment of crime, it is intended to afford the 
means of employment, voluntary foT those able 
and willing to labour, and coercive on those who, 
although able, prefer a life of idleness, mendicity, 
or vice. Implements and necessary materials 
are provided for the poor, habits of economy and 
industry are taught, good but plain food is sup¬ 
plied, the yjcious not yet convicted of crime are 
reclaimed, and the unfortunate are protected and 
relieved. To one unhappy clasB who are ex¬ 
pressly entitled to admission, (that of discharged 
convicts,) such a refuge is invaluable. 

" Here,” in the language of Mr. Livingston, 
“he may find employment and subsistence, and 
receive such wages as will enable him to remove 
from the scenes of his past crimes, place him 


above temptation, confirm him in his newly- 
acquired habits of industry, and cause him safely 
to pass the dangerous and trying period between 
the acquisition of bis liberty and restoration to 
the confidence of society. The cause, the tempt¬ 
ation, or the excuse for relapse being thus re¬ 
moved, it is hoped that instances of return to 
vicious pursuits will become more rare, and that 
many will become useful members of society 
who, under the present system, either burden it 
by their poverty, or prey upon it by their crimes. 
The house of refuge is rendered the more neces¬ 
sary, because a man of prudence will no more 
receive or employ a convict discharged from one 
of our present penitentiaries, than he would shut 
up with his flock a wild beast escaped from its 
keepers; but the reformatory plan once fairly 
in operation,*its principles studied, developed, 
steadily adhered to, improved by the light of 
experience, and its beneficial effects upon morals 
perceived, the man who has undergone its puri¬ 
fying operation will, in time, be no longer re¬ 
garded with fear or contempt, and society, by 
confiding in his reformation, will permit him to 
be honest.” 

V. There only remains what may be consi¬ 
dered rather as an appendix than a portion of the 
system of penal law—the “ Book of Definitions.” 

This is added in order to render the system 
both explicit and concise. The employment of 
technical terms, though never used where com¬ 
mon expressions sufficiently definite are to he 
found, is, in many instances, unavoidable. In 
all such cases, and whenever words or phrases 
Hre either ambiguous or employed in any other 
sense than that given in common parlance, they 
are defined and explained in this supplementary 
book. 

These remarks complete the analysis of the 
" System of Penal Law ” prepared by Mr. Living¬ 
ston for the state of Louisiana. It has been less 
the object of them to offer a criticism upon its 
various provisions, than to condense and present 
them in a complete and single point of view. It 
would have been a task comparatively easy to 
examine particular portions more in detail; some 
of the views which we have passed hastily over 
might, perhaps, have been partially controverted, 
others were susceptible of far more illustration 
and praise than has been bestowed. But the 
work is one every way worthy of the deep con¬ 
sideration of all communities, not partially, but 
as a whole; not merely for the provisions it 
establishes in regard to one offence or another, 
but for the wise, the liberal, the charitable man¬ 
ner in which it travels over and embraces those 
rights and duties, the most sacred that belong 
to and devolve upon each member of the human 
family. Taken as a single and complete work, 
it is the production of a mind at once prepared, 
by long practice in the study and profession of 
the law, to treat it with all the lights and aids 
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of science, and imbued with that humane and 
comprehensive spirit which is necessary to reform 
what is rooted in general habit and prejudice, 
and to systematise and reduce what has been 
diffused by circumstances aqd time. It has 


already fixed upon Mr. Livingston the attention 
of the most intelligent statesmen and purest phi- 
lanthropists in other countries, and enrolled his 
name hi those high places which are assigned to 
general benefactors of mankind. 


BALLAD POETRY. 

THE SHEPHERD’S TALE. 


Few of our readers, we should presume, need 
be informed of the beautiful ballad poetry in the 
composition of which the genius of the late 
Sir Walter Scott so much delighted. The 
following ballad-tale we havi taken from Lock¬ 
hart’s Life of his eminent literary friend and rela¬ 
tion,—a work which fully realises the high idea 
we have ever entertained of the* intellectual 
author of “ Valerius ” Mr. Lockhart remarks of 
this ballad, that, “ though long and very unfinish¬ 
ed, it contains many touches of his (Sir Walter’s) 
best manner." 


“ And ne'er but once, my son,” he says, 

44 Was yon sad cavern trod 

In persecution’s iron days, 

When the land was lett by God. 

44 From Be who hog, with slaughter red, 

A wnndenr Inthci drew, 

And oft lie stopped and turned his head, 

As by fits the night-wind blew. 

4 4 For trampling round by Cheviot edge 
Were lienrcl the hoopers kten, 

• And frequent, fiotn the W hitelaw rulge, 

The death-shot flashed hi tween. 

44 The moonbeams through the misty shower 
On yon dark cavern fell, 

Tlnougli the cloudy night the snow gleam’d white, 
Which sunbeam ne’er could quell. 

44 Yon cavern dark is rough and rude, 

And cold its jaws of snow ; 

But more rough and rude are tlie men of blond 
That haunt my life below. 

44 Yon Bpell-bonnd den, ns the aged tell, 

Was hewn by demons’ hands; 

But 1 had lowed mclle * with the fiends of hell 
Than with Clavers and his band.” 

He heard the deep-mouthed bloodhound bark, 

He beard the hoiscs neigh, 

He plunged lum m the cavern dark, 

And downward sped hu way. 

Now faintly down the winding path 
Came the cry of the faulting hound, 

And the mutter’d oath of balked wrath 
Was lost in hollow Bound. 

He threw him on the Hinted floor, 

And held his breath for fear; 

He rose, mid bitter cursed Ins foes, 

As the sounds died on his ear. 

* “ Rather meet.” 


“ O, bare thine arm, thou battling Lord, 

For Scotland’s wandering band { 

Dash from th’ oppressor’s grasp the gword, 
And sweep him from the land. 

44 Forget not thou thy people's groans 
From dark Dunnolter’B tower, 

Mixed with the sea-fowl’s shrilly moans, 
And ocean's bursting roar. 

44 O, in fell Clavers’ hour of pride, 

Even in lus mightiest day, 

As bold he strides through conqtftst’s tide, 
O stretch him on the clay 1 

“ Ilis widow and his little ones, 

O may their tower of trust 
Remove its strong foundation-stone 
And crush them in the dust 1 —- 

44 Sweet prayers to me,” a voice replied, 

44 Thrice welcome, guest of mine 1 * 

And, glimmering on the cavern side, 

A light was seen to shine. 

An aged man, in amice brown, 

Stood by the wanderer’s side, 

By powerful charm, a dead man's arm 
The torch’s light supplied. 

From each stiff finger, stretch'd upright, 
Arose n ghastly flume, 

That waved not in the blast of night 
Which through the cava n came 

Of deadly blue was that taper's hue, 

That flamed the cavern o’ei, 

But uioie deadly blue was the ghastly hue 
Of his eyes whb the taper bore. 

He laid on Ins head a bond like lead, 

As heavy, pale, and cold— 

14 Vengeance be tlnne, thou guest of mine, 

It thy heart be firm ami bold. 

14 But if faint thy heart, and caitiff fear 
Thy recreant smews know, 

The niountam-rrne thy heart shall tear, 

Thy nerves the hooded crow.” 

The wanderer raised him undismay’d— 

44 My soul, by dangers steeled, 

Is stubborn as my border-blade, 

Winch never knew to yield. ^ 

14 And if thy power cun speed the hour 
Of vengeanee on my foes, 

Theirs be the fate, from bridge and gate, 

To feed the hooded crows. ” 

The Brownie looked him in the face, 

And his colour fled with speed,— 

4 I fear me,” quoth he, 44 uneath it will be. 

To match thy word and deed. 
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11 In and«nt days, when English bands 
Sore ravaged Scotland fair, 

The sword and shield of Scottish land 
Was valiant Halbert Kerr. 

“ A warlock loved the warrior well, 

Sir Michael Scott by name, 

And he sought for his sake a spell to make 
Should the Southern foeman tame. 

«« Look thou, he said, from Cessford head, 

As the July sun sinks low, 

And when glimmering white on Cheviot's height, 
Thou shalt spy a wreath of snow, 

“ The spell is complete which shall bring to thy feet 
The haughty Saxon foe. 

For jn any a year wrought the wizard here, 

In Cheviot’s bosom low, 

M Till the spell wss complete, and in July's heat 
Appeared December’s snow; 

But Cessford’s Ilalbert never came 
The wondrous cause to know. 

“For years before* in Bowden isle, 

The warrior’s bones had lain, 

And after short while, by female guile, 

Sir Michael Scott was slain. 

“ But me and my brethren in this cell 
His mighty chains retain ; 

And he that can quell the powerful spell 
Shall o’er broad Scotland reign.’’ 

He led him through an iron door, 

And up a winding stair, 

And in wild amaze did the wanderer gaze 
On the sight which opened theie. 

Through the gloomy night flashed ruddy light, 

A thousand torches' glow, 

The cave rose high, like the vaulted sky, 

O’er stalls in double row: 

In every stall of that endless hall 
Stood a steed in barbing bright; 

At the foot of each steed, all armed, save the head, 
Lay stretched u stalwart knight. 

In each mailed hand was a naked brand, 

As they lay on the black bull’s hide; 

Each visage stern did upward tvfrn, 

With eyeballs fixed and wide. 

A launcegay strong, full twelve ells long, 

By every wamor hung; 

At each pommel there, for battle yarc, 

A Ledwood axe was slung. 

The casque hung near each cavalier, 

The plumes waved mournfully 
At every tread which the wanderer made 
Through the hall of Grammarye. 

The ruddy beam of the torches’ gleam 
That glared the warnors on, 

Reflected light from armour bright, 

In nopntide splendour shone. 

And onward Been, in lustre sheen, 

Still lengthening on the sight, 

Through the boundless hall stood steeds in stall, 
And by each lay a sable knight. 

Still as the dead lay each horseman dread, 

And moved nor limb nor tongue; 

Each steed stood stiff as an earth-fast cliff, 

Nor hoof nor bridle rang. 


No sounds through all that spacious hall 
The deadly still divide, 

Save where echoes aloof from the vaulted roof 
To the wanderer’s step replied. 

At length before his wondering eyes, 

On an iron colitfhii borne, 

Of antique shape and giant Bize 
Appear'd a sword and horn. 

1 Now choose thee here,” qnoth his leader, 

Thy venturous fortune try; 

Thy wo and weal, thy boot and bale, 

In yon brand and bugle lie.” 

To the fatal brand he mounted his hand, 

But his soul did quiver and quail, 

The life-blood did start to his shuddering heart, 
And left him w&n^and pale. 

The brand he forsook, and the horn he took, 

To 'Bay a gentle sound; 

But so wild a blast from the bugle brast, 

That the Cheviot rocked around. 

From Forth to Tees, from yeas to seas, 

The awful bugle rung; 

On Carlisle wall, and Berwick withal, 

To arms the warders sprung. 

With clonk and clang the cavern rang, 

The steeds did stamp and neigh, 

And loud was the yd) as each warrior fell 
Stcrte up with hoop and cry : 

1 Wo, wo,” they cned, ‘‘.thou caitiff coward, 

That ever thou wert bom l 

Why drew ye not the knightly sword 
Before ye blew the horn * ” 

The morning on the mountain shone, 

And on the bloody ground, 

Iiurl’d from the cave, with shiver’d bone, 

The mangled wretch was found. 

And still henenth the cavern dreud 
Among the glidders gray, 

A shapeless stone, with lichens spread, 

Marks where the wanderer lay. 


It will be remarked, that in this ballad there 
an* two familiar legends blended together; and 
it may be interesting to compare the latter of 
these with the prose version of it, as given in 
one of the last works of the author's pen. He 
says, in the “ Letters on Demonology and Witch¬ 
craft, 1830,"—“Thomas of Ercildowne, during 
his retirement, lias been supposed, from time to 
time, to be levying forces to take the field in 
some crisis of his country’s fate. The story has 
often been told of a daring horse-jockey having 
sold a black horse to a man of venerable and 
antique appearance, who appointed the remark¬ 
able hillock upon Eildon hills, called the Sucken- 
hare, as the place where, at twelve o’clock at 
night, he should receive the prioc. He came, 
money was paid in ancient com, and he was 
invited by his customer to view his residence. 
The trader_ in horses followed his guide, in the 
deepest astonishment, through several long ranges 
of stalls, in each of which a horse stood motion- 
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less, while an armed warrior lay equally atill at 
the charger’s feet. * All these men/ said the 
wizard in a whisper, * will awaken at the battle 
of SherifFmuir.’ At the extremity of this extra- j 
ordinary depdt hung a sword and a horn, which 
the prophet pointed out to the horse-dealer as 
containing the means of dissolving the spell. 
The man, in confusion, took the hom, and at¬ 
tempted to wind it. The horses instantly started 
in their stalls, stamped, and shook their bridles; 
the men arose and clashed their armour, and the 
mortal, terrified at the tumult he had excited, 


dropped the hom from his hand. A voice like 
that of a giant, louder even than the tumult 
around, pronounced these words 

‘ "WS to the coward that ever he was born, 

That did not draw the sword before he blew the horn." 

A whirlwind expelled the horse-dealer from the 
cavern, the entrance to which he could never 
again find. A moral might be, perhaps, ex¬ 
tracted from the legend, namely, that it is best 
to be armed against danger before bidding it 
defiance.” 


THE INFIDEL. 


One day as I was seriously meditating upon the I 
inconsistency and unreasonableness of atheism, 
suddenly my mind took a visionary flight; and f 
in my vision I could see an infidel walking by 
the edge of the water, over which the barren 
rocks hung, near by was a small boat within 
his reach ; he gave a step into it, and rowed 
into the deep to enjoy the pleasures of a more 
extensive view of the glory of nature. Being 
extremely delighted with the prospect, he did not 
observe that the boat floated toward the vortex 
of the sea j 1ns arms were folded, and the sun 
shone on the deep. Unknown to him, the 
stream was gently gliding him toward the cata- j 
met, the sounds of which were occasionally con- j 
veyed in a weak manner upon the silent gale, so 
that he heard them not. Ilis thoughts had gon 
fur,—so far as the years of his infancy ,- visions of 
the tilings that were past, floated before his eyes ; 
it was not Ins hand that threw back the dark 
curtain of oblivion, pointing to that which had 
gone by; it was not he that called up the forms 
that rushed before him ; no, if the “ pride of in¬ 
fidelity” had not blinded him, he would have 
perceived that it was the Spirit of God that was 
making an additional effort to save his soul from 
irrecoverable ruin; operating for the last time upon 
his best and purest feelings—the feelings which 
had hitherto flowed through the dark and tem¬ 
pestuous sea of his raging thoughts, like a small, 
pure, uiimingled, and unpolluted nil, by their 
raging billows, even when the storms of the pas¬ 
sions had driven them to the precipice of madness. 
But he saw this not. 

He looked back upon the time of his infancy, 
and his mind went gently—gentle as the delusive 
stream that hastened him to eternity. He ap¬ 
peared as if he had been enchanted by his childish 
affections anew; and the earth, its glory and 
beauty, were forgotten, and even the magnificence 
of nature was absorbed by their presence. He 
saw the home of his youthful years—the mother 
that nursed him upon her tender bosom, who 
taught his infant lips to sound the language of 
gratitude. He knelt upon her footstool, repeat¬ 
ing liapingly, in half-formed words, his evening 


prayer: he rose, and her embrace, with a cheer¬ 
ful smile, were his reward; her tender arms car¬ 
ried him to his couch, and her kiss and blessing 
were his fancied protection through the dark 
hours of night. The dawn of the morning awoke 
him, and he leaped through the flowery gardens, 
and skipped over the green clover fields, while 
his little heart overflowed with innocent pleasure 
and happiness. * * * £ 

lie lost sight of many years, but he did not lose 
sight of his mother—for a moment she was there; 
and he went onward in his dream. He was now 
about to part with her, and to take a voyage to 
the continent; and the hour came. She gave him 
her parting admonitions and the Book of God— 
the book upon which he now looks with contempt; 
that book, to complete his ruin, he rent in pieces, 
and sacrificed it an offering to the flames. Her 
arms encircled him, and her tears fell in a stream 
upon his face; he felt them then, —he felt them 
now going into his soul. Her tranquil, heavenly 
voice breathed a prayer for his safety ; and his 
bosom swelled, us if his heart would burst; but 
those pains pussed, and the ocean conveyed him 
away upon its bosom, and the atmosphere of 
Italy received him. There he drank deeply of 
the vials of corruption—he drank to intoxication: 
then the monster atheism grappled him, extract¬ 
ing from his soul every solid comfort—steeled 
his nature’s best and purest feelings—threw The 
curtain of despair between Ills soul and eternity, 
and buried his hope for life and immortality in the 
dense blackness of eternal annihilation. * * * * 

The vision went on progressively, and he 
looked once more: again, for the last time, he saw 
the face of his mother; she was on her death¬ 
bed : he would have asked her for the cause of 
her indisposition, but his conscience gave him a 
full answer before lie moved his lips.” He sat 
down, taking hold of her hand, which, unknown 
to him, rested upon the Bible; he saw it, and his 
countenance changed to strangeness. His mother 
Baw him, and the tears floated in her eyes—they 
fell upon his hand. 

“ Yes,here! here! herel” said he, now stammer¬ 
ing, while his eyes are as if they would suddenly 
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leap oat of his head to look upon the place. Hta 
mother exerted herself to speak to him once— 
twice, but she failed: however, she made another 
effort. “ My son," said she, with maternal affec¬ 
tion, “ O my son, who art dear to my soul, I am 
about to appear before God, yet 1 do not fear 
and tremble, because I have an Intercessor: this 
book,"—and she pressed the Bible to her bosom, 
—“ this book was a guide to me in life, it is now 
my hope in death, and my assurance of immor¬ 
tality. Promise”—and her voice lowered to 
the sound of one that felt that she should not 
speak ajjain upon earth—“ promise to thy dying, 
broken-hearted mother, that it shall be so with 
thee, that my God shall be a God to thee; pro¬ 
mise me this, and I shall die happy.” 

While she spoke his eyebrows lowered, his 
whole system trembled, and his soul was in a 
manner enshrouded with horror; but with an 
energy of mind almost superhuman, he silenced 
the voice of his awakened conscience, which cost 
him bitterly dear: his mother turned her dying 
eyes upon him for a moment—and slept in death. 
He saw her aspect then, while she looked upon 
him in the agonies of^eath—she is now before 
his eyes; and he hides his face with his hands, ns 
if he would shut her out from his presence ; but 
in vain : the eye of his mind sees her, let him do 
his worst. * * * * 

'Hie boat now hurried on with a furiously wild 
and frightful velocity: a monstrous stump of a 
tree, when floating by, struck against the prow, 
and the furious blow shivered it in pieces: he 
was roused from his deadly slumbers: he saw 
his danger—yes, he saw that safety was altogether 
unattainable, and his face became pale; he could 
see the mist ascending over his head, high as the 
heaven ; and then lie began to look about; to 
what purpose he did not know ! he felt that he 
was alone—that there was none to save—and no 
hope. He attempted to quiet^his agitated spirit, 
and to look upon death face to face. “ A moment," 
said he, “ and I shall cease to exist—a moment, 
and 1 shnll be as if I had never been—nothing.” 
But instantaneously that thought withered within 
him: he could not hold the eyes of his mind un¬ 
moved upon the incomprehensible abyss of anni¬ 
hilation, the dense thick darkness of non-cxist- 
cnce; and his mind, without any place to rest, 
returned upon himself, cleaving to him, and in 
its hold upon him he felt that there was another 
world to be found. 

The deafening roar of the assembled waters, 
the dashing of the foam against the boat, the 
dreadful fierceness of its velocity, the awful as¬ 
surance of destruction, and the instinctive dread j 


of annihilation overcame him; he sunk down, and 
in that extreme and ineffable hour of his incom¬ 
prehensible anguish, whan every thing gathered 
blackness about him, his carelessness and phi¬ 
losophy forsook him. He reclined for some 
moments, and then lifted up his head : the black 
rocks frowned upon him terrifically, giving a most 
perfect pid constant echo to the dashing of the 
waters which foamed outrageously against their 
foundations. “ O God,” said he, lifting his cold 
hands upward, “this is awful.” But he had 
scarcely stopped, before he broke forth into a 
heartrending cry—“ but why should I take His 
name in my lips ? I have said, there is no God' 
—there is no God ! O that I could be satisfied 
of this now! that I could convince myself that 
this was true! But the noise of the waters, and 
a voice within my bosom, ten thousand times 
stronger than the noise of the waters, tell me 
that HE IS,—this view testifies that he is, and I 
am hastening into his presence." 

At this moment he saw the boat within a few 
yards of the centre of an immense half-circle of 
prodigious rocks, over which the flood descended 
in one immense and perpendicular sheet, with a 
noise higher than the roar of all the thunder that 
ever rolled since the ages of time through the 
expansive heavens. The boat whirled about, his 
brains beeaine perplexed, his face deformed, and 
lie exclaimed in broken and imperfect expressions, 
“ I see the wrath of an avenging God, I see the 
vehement flames of his indignation—there—there 
—above the mist he is, whom I have denied. I 
hear the voice of an accusing spirit higher than 
the furious waters!” As the boat drew nearer 
the precipice over which the flood swept, lie cried 
out “ O, immense chasm—the pit—and hell is 
deeper! The Deity—the dying form of my mur¬ 
dered mother—the Saviour—all—all will rise up 
against me in this hour. Demons—demons will 
snatch me away.” Before these predictions had 
escaped from his lips, they were fulfilled. The 
boat readied the precipice; the foam, the mist, 
and the thundering noise of the descending waters 
encompassed Inin; it broke like a thunderbolt 
over the rocks, which appeared rising like an 
eternal embankment against the floods ; he was 
enveloped in the laging deluge that rushed pre¬ 
cipitately, with a velocity that made the rocks 
themselves to tremble to their extreme depths— 
to the depths that no line can reach their un¬ 
attainable bottoms, nor mortal eye dare penetrate 
into them. The gates of the eternal world opened; 
the irresistible arm of Omnipotence hurled him 
away, while he dare not look back with guilt, nor 
onward with despair. 


SITTINGS FOR MY PORTRAIT. 


-As 1 passed through the drawing-room, this ing one of Mozart’s most splendid compositions, 
morning, Caroline was seated at the piano, play- I afterwards requested Handel’s Occasional Over- 
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ture, and must confess myself to have been 
greatly delighted, not only with the music, but 
with the progress of the performer in that fine 
accomplishment. 

Then, looking into the parlour, behold the 
round table was occupied by a pretty group, eacl: 
at some chosen employment, reading, writing, 
working; and there was my precocious Jonathan, 
wielding his poetic pen ; for you must know, 
kind reader, that he has a wonderful notion of 
rhyme, as well as reason. 

“ Well, my boy, I must own, whatever your 
taste, I should be better pleased to see this 
morning season devoted to some more solid and 
useful pursuit. I think Latin, or Greek, or his¬ 
tory, would be a more suitable employment just 
now, than poetry; or it would not be amiss to 
devote an hour or two each day, in *tlie vacation, 
to the revision of your school exercises. But 
conic, let me see what you are about.” 

Jonathan is really a modest lad, and looked a 
little reluctant; he is also, let my juvenile 
readers observe, very obedient, and, therefore, 
handed me at once Ins paper. It was but a 
beginning ; and ran thus :— 

“ Sweet is the hour. Hie vci nal hour. 

Anil sweet the /cplm's breath, 

When Spring resumes hei lung lost power, 

New risen from wiutiy death. 

The flowery shrubs, the flowing Btreams, 

Awake a glad Burpmt*; 

The sun Ins still liirriMMiig beams 
Pours o’er the brightening skies." 

“ There, now, papa, I think it is quite fair you 
should finish this for me. I have often heard 
you say that you hud a poetic turn in your 
youth, and I have some notion that I have 
caught it. At all events, 1 was rather at a stand¬ 
still as you entered, and pray do help me.” 

“ But, my dear, my painter is waiting in the 
library.” 

“ Never mind, papa, you can give me a line 
or two in a minute, just to go on." 

M Let me see. i’ll try. Just step to Mr. 
Painter, and tell him I will attend him in five 
minutes, by the time he has prepared his palette 
and pencils.” 

Jonathan returns. “ Well, my boy, like most 
young poets, you have plenty of vernal and 
xepliyr, and flowery and flowing, and so fortli; 
but give me the pen. There, now, I have added 
something— 

“ But sweeter far than flowers or fiuits, 

In Nature's ample space, 

The (uhivatod miud that gives 
To every thiug its place. 

I lo\c to sec jour skill, and thirst 
Foi eminence hereaftei , 

But then, my boj, be scholar first, 

And pretty poet after." 

“ And now, Jonathan, leaving you to cogitate 
over this impromptu, I must hasten to Mr. 
Painter.” 

Thus were three rooms occupied with the 


three sister arts ; and methought I might surely 
find a subject of reflection ; and what should it 
be? Nothing better surely than a brief com. 
parison of this beautiful sisterhood. Instead of 
the muses, therefore, T jnvoked the powers of a 
just discrimination. 

Music appeals to the ear, painting to the eye, 
and poetry more immediately to the mind. Ill 
the curious workmanship and nice adaptations of 
the instrument of sound, the naturalist and the 
moralist might alike find on inexhaustible subject 
of admiration; but the question at present re¬ 
spects an estimate of the comparative value of 
the effect produced by the “ concord of sweet 
sounds.” The sensitiveness of the organ which 
is formed to catch the aerial undulations, appears 
to be great in most individuals, and in innumer¬ 
able instances rouses the mind to an absolute 
enthusiasm. If we qpalyse the feeling, however, 
it will be found to be purely sensual; that is, 
its sphere of operation is the senses, or, at best, 
the passions, to which the former arc subsidiary. 
The effect of the finest combinations of music is to 
impart sensations or era^mns, not ideas ; it does 
not, therefore, hold a remwou to the intellectual 
and moral nature of man, so much as to lus phy¬ 
sical constitution, or to the merely instinctive 
susceptibilities of his spirit. It furnishes a fine 
stimulus to thought or meditation, to the inven¬ 
tive faculty, and the devotional bias or power, 
but seems incapable of originating sentiment, 
enlarging the boundaries of knowledge, or illus¬ 
trating truth. Simply viewed asr a medium of 
pleasure or relaxation, it must be allowed to rank 
high, and is worthy of many of the elaborate 
encomiums that have been pronounced upon it. 
At once soothing and elevating, it lias been em¬ 
ployed in every age to alleviate care, to promote 
hilarity, and to pacify turbulent emotions. It 
meuts indeed a more exalted encomium ; for in 
its application to* the purposes of religion, it is 
undoubtedly adapted to give a tone to the mind 
diich is eminently favourable to devotion. It 
i not, indeed, religion, but may be the con¬ 
comitant and adjunct of it. It is the instrument 
of praise; and thus becomes the medium of 
intercourse with heaven, and is an appropriate 
mode of the creature’s expression of his reverence 
and admiration of the Creator. But still it is 
only the instrument and the mode. Indifferent 
in itself, it may thus become a valuable auxiliary 
to good, as by a misapplication of its powers, it 
nay, and often does, prove a means of moral 
detriment and social evil. As to its mfcrul value, 
therefore, it is comparatively nothing iii itself, 
since it depends upon the moral condition of the 
individual who is under its influence. It is 
simply exhilarating or soothing; but it may in¬ 
spire deeds of unholy daring, or soothe into 
luxurious and vicious inaction. This may be no 
reason for its disuse, but should check an ex¬ 
cessive indulgence. 
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As tbs liability to misapplication and the 
frequent tendency to improper associations have 
been brought as grounds of objection against 
music, so the demoralising effects of improper 
paintings have been adduced as deteriorating to 
the character of that attractive art: and doubtless, 
in both instances, the perversion of that which in 
itself is good, or simply indifferent, is to be greatly 
censured. Painting, however, must be allowed 
a higher station than music in the grade of ex- 
cellence, and surpasses it on several accounts. 
So far as mere taste is concerned, the gratification 
may be nearly equal, and doubtless is, in either 
cose, exquisite to the genuine devotee j but it 
is evident that the range of the imitative art is 
more extensive, and the impressions it is cal¬ 
culated to produce are more important and more 
permanent. Painting brings us into immediate 
contact with nature, and, u\ a degree, forces upon 
the least inquisitive mind a variety of otherwise 
undiscovered beauties. By its magical power of 
bringing into concentrated view, upon a small 
space, the chief objects of the widespread land¬ 
scape, the least observMtf individual is constrained 
to compare and coinpHnend the whole, and to 
derive gratification from the curious resemblance; 
besides that, scenes the most distant, and com¬ 
binations the most beautiful, that may have been 
familiur in other years, and partly faded from the 
memory, are presented again and again in all 
their freshness, and with all their past associa¬ 
tions. He who climbed the Alps, or visited the 
remotest lands; or oceans, or seas, in the days of 
his youth, may thus in uge, without peril or ad¬ 
venture, ascend the mountains, penetrate the 
wilderness, or circumnavigate the globe again. 
The drawing of a hill, a building, a city, connects 
the mind with large portions of knowledge winch 
we may have acquired on important spheres of 
action in which we may have moved—nay, with 
all history and all time itself. On the vivid 
canvass, cities, men, and empires reappear. 
Thebes rises from the desert; Herculaneum 
springs from its ashes; Cesar reassumes his 
tlirtmc. The eye reads, it may be, the perished 
page of history, or the whole volume of fact is 
unravelled at once, as by a glance. While, 
perhaps, it is just to concede the palm of supe¬ 
riority to that department which is denominated 
historical painting, yet enough of the moral 
value of portrait painting has not been under¬ 
stood or realised. It Is at once delightful and 
profitable to be introduced to the great and the 
good of £ast ages, by entering a room adorned 
with their pictures, and the impression becomes 
at once more intense and useful still when we 
find ourselves encircled by our own ancestry. To 
see the vivid resemblance of the mighty dead, of 
whose deeds we have so often read or heard, and 
to trace the very features of those whose names 
and whose virtues have filled many a winter’s 
tale, and cheered many a summer’s ramble; and 


to detect still the reflection of countenance or 
form in the yet unobliterated marks of family 
likeness and descent, cannot but excite emotions of 
no ordinary kind. We seem at once, in au hour, 
to live through centuries, to hold converse with 
bygone generations, and to take part in long 
transacted events. Through these Images we 
see the busy erowd alive again, mingle with 
their thoughts, and convert past into present 
time. The gay and the grave, the witty and the 
wise, the ignorant or the learned, the great and 
the little, the bad and the good, enoompass us ; 
and though, as it were, in the bustle and amidst 
tlie business of a revived generation, we are at 
leisure to study and 1 profit by the known peculi¬ 
arities of every character. Thus does the pencil 
assert a kind of triumph over the tomb, and 
invest the departed with the prerogatives of life, 
and the glory of a terrestrial immortality. 

The moral effect of a large picture, in which 
many individuals are seen in groups, or engaged 
in one great action, possesses certain advantages 
which do not belong even to a real event. In 
tlie latter case, every moment changes the aspect 
of the scene ; different positions are assumed, 
and different emotions arise. The crisis of the 
scene lasts but a moment, and, if wc are personally 
interested, does not admit of being distinctly ex¬ 
amined, or even wholly seen. But we soon 
return again and again to the painting, study 
every pait of it, renew the full impression of 
every object and every countenance, and weep 
or lejoiee, love or hate the good or the evil a 
thousand times. Still it must be admitted that 
tlie application of the art is comparatively 
limited, and the moral effect restricted by cir¬ 
cumstances. It ranks higher than music, but 
only next to poetry. 

This elegant accomplishment, or ruthcr this 
intellectual power, is in immediate association 
with sentiment. 'Hie senses here become tri¬ 
butary to genius, and taste is the vehicle of 
thought. Those bold flights of the imagination 
in which poetry revels cannot fail of exertiug a 
seductive influence upon the heart, and pro¬ 
ducing an evident moral result of the strongest 
character. On the use or abuse of the art every 
tiling depends; every thing to the poet, and 
every thing to the admiring reader. It is from a 
golden goblet he drinks—a goblet that sweetens 
either nectar or poison. Poetry has both the 
harmony of music, and the imagery of painting. 
She can sing as sweetly as the one sister, and 
describe as powerfully as the other, Holding 
one in either hand, she leads their movements, 
commands their aid, and towers above their 
height. Her influence is potent upon the mind 
itself, debasing or purifying its principles, ex¬ 
alting to heaven, or casting down to hell. Who 
can calculate the moral effects, in either case, 
upon generations past, present, or to come, that 
have been produced, or may yet arise from the 
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sublimities of a Milton, the devotion of u Watts, 
or the libertinism of a Byron ? 

The comparison, therefore, drawn by a sensible 
writer, in a publication which has been for some 
years extinct, is worthy of remembrance: “ Music 
appears to awaken feeling only; painting pre¬ 
sents more materials for speculation than for the 
excitement of sensibility; but poetry combines 
and harmonises the acuteness of intellect and 
the tenderness of emotion. It is a proper and 


natural vehicle of sentiment; and sentiment is 
the test of moral character, the life and soul of 
moral principle, the end and aim of moral Btudy. 
Correct sentiment is the spring of every virtuous 
action; to instil it is \Jie only legitimate object 
of Christian education, and to attain to it is the 
perpetual desire, the constant aim, and the 
bumble prayer of every consistent and sincere 
believer in revealed truth.” 


THE ABYSSINIAN DISEASE. 


Thebe is a holy water *at the church Onn 
Arvel, which is greatly esteemed for the cure of 
persons afflicted with evil spirits. This is a very 
w underfill disorder, which I cannot* pass over in 
silence, though the reader may think it fabulous 
and ridiculous; yet we have accounts of some¬ 
thing of the same kind in the New Testament, 
which the priests and learned men of Abyssinia 
believe to be the same complaint. This com¬ 
plaint is called “ tigreticr it is more common 
among the women than among the men. The 
tigretier seizes the body as if with a violent fever, 
and, from that, turns to a lingering sickness, which 
reduces the patients to skeletons, and often kills 
them, if the relations cannot procure the proper 
remedy. During this sickness their speech is 
changed to a kind of stuttering, which no one 
can understand but those afflicted with the same 
disorder. When the relations find the malady 
to be the real tigretier, they join together to 
defiay the expenses of curing it. The first 
remedy they m general attempt, is to procure 
the assistance of a learned Dofter, who reads the 
Gospel of St. John, and drenches the patient 
with cold water daily, for the space of seven 
days—an application that very often proves fatal. 
The most effectual cure, though fur more expen¬ 
sive than the former, is as follows.—The rela¬ 
tions hire, for a certain sum of money, a hand 
of trumpeters, drummers, and filers, and buy a 
quantity of liquor; then all the young men and 
women of the place assemble at the patient's 
house, to perform the following most extraor¬ 
dinary ceremony.—1 once was called in by a 
neighbour to see Ills wife—a very young woman, 
and of whom he was very foud—who had the 
misfortune to be afflicted with this disorder; and 
the man being an old acquaintance of mine, and 
always a close comrade in the camp, I went 
every day, when at home, to see her; but I 
could not be of any service to her, though she 
never refused my medicines. At this time I 
could not understand a word she said, although 
she talked very freely, nor could any of her rela¬ 
tions understand her. She could not bear the 
sight of a book or a priest, for at the sight of 
either she struggled, and was apparently seized 
with acute agony, and a flood of tears, like blood 


mingled with water, would pour down her face 
from her eyes. She had loin three months in 
this lingering state, living upon so little that it 
seemed not enough to keep a human body alive. 

At last her husband agreed to employ the usual 
remedy, and after preparing fopthe maintenance 
of the band during the time it would take to 
effect the cure, he borrowed from all his neigh¬ 
bours their silver ornaments, and loaded her legs, 
arms, and neck with theiit * , 

The evening that the*nd Began to play, 1 * 
seated myself close by her Bide, as she lay upon 
the couch; and about two minutes after the 
trumpets had begun to sound, I observed hpr 
shoulders begin to move, and soon afterwards 
her head and breast, and in less than a quarter * 
of an hour she sat upon her couch. The wild 
look she had, though sometimes she smiled, 
made me draw off to a greater distance, being 
almost alarmed to sec one nearly a skeleton 
move with such strength—her head, neck, shoul¬ 
ders, hands, and feet, all made a strong motion * 
to the sound of the music; and in this manner 
she went on by degrees, until she stood up on 
her legs upon the floor. Afterwards she began 
to dance, and, at times, to jump about, and at 
last, as the musifl and noise of the singers in¬ 
creased, she often sprang three feet from the 
ground. When the music slackened, she would 
appear quite out of temper, but when it became 
louder, she would smile and be delighted. Bur- • 
mg this exercise, she never showed the least 
symptom of being tired, though the musicians 
were thoroughly exhausted; and when they 
stopped to refresh themselves by drinking and 
resting a little, she would discover signs of dis¬ 
content. « 

Next day, accoiding to the custom in the cure 
of this disorder, she was taken into the market¬ 
place, where several jars of maize, or Hsug, were 
set in order by the relations, to give drink to 
the musicians and dancers. When the crowd 
had assembled, and the music was ready, she 
was brought forth, and begun to dance, and 
throw herself into the maddest postures imagin¬ 
able; and in this manner'She kept on the whole 
day. Towards evening she began to let fall her 
silver ornaments from her neck, arms, and legs, 
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one at a time, so the course of three those afflicted with it never answer to their 

hours, she <w«8 stripped, at every article. A Christian name. She was now taken up in a 
relation continually kept ■going after her 'as sha very weak condition, and carfied homeand a 
danced, to.pick up the ohwwaetfft* and afterwards priest came and baptized her again, in the name 
delivered them to the owners frenh whom they of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, which cere- 
were borrowed. As the sun went- down, she mony concluded her cure, 
made a start with such -swiftness, thatthe fee test Some aro taken in this manner to the market* 

runner could not eome up with W;-«nd when place for many days "before they can be cured, 
at the distance of about two hundred yards, she and it sometimes happens that they cannot be 
dropped, on a sudden, as -if shot/ Soon after- cured at all. *1 have seen them in these ^ts 
wafds a young man, op coming-up with her, fired dance with a brulg, or bottle of maize, upon their 
a matchlock over her body; and -struck her upon heads, without Spilling, the .liquor or letting the 
the back "with the broadside of his large knife, bottle fall,‘although (hey have put .themselves 
and asked ,her name;, to Which she answered, as into the most extravagant poaturesr—PcarccV 
when in her common senses—a sure pTbof of her Lift and Advtntufes in Abyssinia, s 
being cured, for* during the time of this malady, ! 


THE HOUR OF DEATH.. 


Mins be the hour of death, as evening shades 
Silently close around the parting day, 

Ab the tired sun in radiance sinks away, , 

And night-birds sing fro^darkened forest-glades. 

Then, u tlje choral vesper-hymn, ascending 

On the still air in soothing melody, < * 

Charms the enraptured bouI —O let me fly 
To yon bright world, with seraph-bands attending ! 

Let evening gales my parting requiem sing, 

While white-robed spirits, on the winds careering, 
Me to the realms of endless glory bearing, 

Chant to celestial harps, “ Death bus no sting." 

Gently, most gently, may I sink in death, 

„ As infants, pillowed on the mother’s breast, 
Calmly and softly yield to slumbers blest,— 

So to my God may I resign my breath. 

Or, as the pearly dew on flowerets falling, 

Silently, unseen, when evening dies, 


| And fades away the hue of golden skies,— 
j §o may I sink when God my soul is calling. 

And as the radiant sun, at evening’s close, 

Sinks but to rise with new-fed beams of light, 
Tstvhase the clouds that gird tbe gloomy night, 

And woke the ghtlering flowers from night’s repose,- 

So, when I fall in death, this hope my soul 
Shall cheer—that I from my sepulchral bed 
Shall rise, when through the regions of the dead 

The archangel’s wakening trumpet-blast shall roll. 

My hopes shall rest on Him who died for me, 

Who shed his blood for man’s rebellious race, 

, And sealed the eovenaut of redeeming grace, 

When his meek spirit sighed on Calvary. 

O may I reach the place where now he reigns, 

, And neur his sapphire throne, with spirits blest, 
j In glittering robes of stainless beauty drest, 

I Join in the loud and everlasting strains J 
I / T. W. A. 


Manners are of more importance than laws; upon 
therA, in a great measure, the laws depend. The law 
touches us but here and there, now and then. Man. 
ner» are what vex or soothe, corrupt or purify, exalt 
or debase, barburiae or refine us, by a constant, steady, 
uniform, insensible operation, like that of the air we 
breathe io ; they give their whole form and colour to 
our lives. According to their quality, they aid morals, 
they supply them, or they totally destroy them.— 
Burke. 

If you should happen to meet with an accident at 
table, endeavour to preserve your composure, and do 
not add to the discomfort you have created by making 
an unnecessary fuss about it; the easier such things 
are passed over, the better. I remember hearing it 
told of a very accomplished gentleman, that, when 
carving a tough goose, he had the misfortune to send it 
entirely out of the dish, and Into the lap of the lady 
next to him ; on which be very coolly looked her full 
in the face, and, with adinirable gravity and calmness, 
said, “ Ma'am, I will thank you for that goose." In 
a case like tills, a person must necessarily suffer so 
mtch, And be such an object of compassion to the 


company, that the kindest thing he could do, was to 
appear as unmoved as possible. This manner of bear-' 
ing such a mortifying accident gained him more credit 
than he lost by his awkward carving .—Young Lady's 
Friend. 

Good manners is the art of making those people 
easy with whom we converse; whoever makes the 
fewest people uneasy is the best bred man in com¬ 
pany.— Swift. 

The three sources of good manners are good nature, 
humility, and good senBe. Good sense and integrity, 
if we are sure we possess them, will not make good 
manners unnecessary," the former being but seldom 
called out to action, but the latter continually. 

*' Without good breeding truth la disapproved, 

That only makes superior sense beloved." 

The only way to be a gentleman is to have tbe feel- 
ings of one—to be gentle in its proper acceptation, 
to be elevated above others in sentiment rather than 
situation, and to let the benevolence of the' heart be 
manifested in tbe general courtesy and affability of the 
demeanour .—Horace Smith. 
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THE LAST OF HIS RACE. 


Thk earliest rays of the morning sun were 
striking the highest, parts of the lofty mountain 
of Peptnaen Mawr, when a small band of warriors, 
the unconquered descendants of the. aborigines 
of Britain,'were seen crowding-together round 
an aged man, whose long white beard and coarse 
mantle that hung down to bis knees, together 
with a harp which a youth held before him, 
betokened him to be one of the Welsh minstrels, 
whose stirring strains had so roused and animated 
the spirits of their" countrymen against their 
blood-thirsty Saxon oppressors, that all the mighty 
and concentrated power of Edward had been 
uimble to subdue their indomitable courage. 
The spot where they were assembled was a 
natural hollow in the side of the mountain, so 
surrounded on all sides that, from below, no one 
could perceive them ; and to this place they had 
been driven by the myrmidons of their invader. 
They were the remnant of a band which had 
escaped from the battle in which Llewellyn lost 
his country and his life, and had now assembled, 
in that well-known spot to meet the old mnu to 
whom they looked up with a superstitious kind 
of reverence. He was the bard of Glendall, And 
the last of his race. The harp which he took in 
his hand had been handed down from father to 
son for many generations, and its prophetic notes 
were often listened to with breathless attention, 
by those who had been accustomed to attach a 
sacred character to the office which the bards 
assumed. 

As he swept the strings with a tremulous 
hand, e\cry voice was hushed; and the men, 
leaning on their swords, retained their breathing, 
and gazed fixedly upon him. A few wild notes 
preluded the burden of his song, and sad and 
mournful were they as the voice of the autumn 
winds. The spirit of sadness shook her darkened 
wing over the old man’s .soul, as he sung of the 
desolations of the larid, of the burning home of 
the captive, and of the oppression of the enslaved. 
The hearts of the men were faint within them as 
the harp breathed forth its melancholy musings; 
and their anguished souls endeavoured to restrain 
the emotions that arose, and to hide from each 
other’s observation the feelings that struggled for 
expression. Yet might an aged warrior be seen 
who had beheld his sons fall beside him in the 
field, like noble trees beneath the woodman’s 
stroke, down whose cheek the big tear rolled in 
silence. The scions of his house, one by one, 
had departed, and he stood like an oak of the 
forest deprived of its branches—naked and alone. 
Some had seen the friends of their bosom, the 
brothers of their home, overwhelmed by numbers, 
sink in death; and of that gallant band which 
surrounded Llewellyn on the ill-fated morning 
of battle, few saw the descending sun fling his 
last bejpns on the field of carnage, and light up, 
[No. 28. June 7, 1837.— 2d] Voi. i. 


with it fearful gleaft, the broken armour of the 
slain.. 

The hard raised his head from liis breast, ou 
which he had suffered* it to fell after ho had 
sung of his bleeding Country, atad, with fixed 
attention, appeared as if listening to a distaut 
sound. All were mute as death ; every eyh was 
turned towards him, watching his movements; 
some gazed upon him with, awe, as if lie were 
holding communion, with unseen spirits, who 
were revealing to him the sectets of ijbe future. 
Again Jio took the, harp; his hand rtn ■swiftly, 
across the chords, and he sferuqk inter the wild 
and enthusiastic war-song of the, Welsh. As he 
played, his eye seemed riveted upon a .distant 
part of the mountain; and Os he gazed Jong and 
fixedly in that direction, the eyes of his auditors 
involuntarily turned* towards the spot he Was 
•contemplating. They looked nht long before an 
object appeared that called forth a cry from every 
lip, while, in a moment, their swords glittered in 
the beams of the risen sun. The well-known 
standard "of Edward was |pen waving on an err. 
nenco at no great distance, nearly on a levi 
witli tile spot where tiie bard and the warrioiw 
were assembled. Their place of retreat had 
been discovered, and a party of the enemy had 
been despatched to dislodge them. It was the 
sound of their footsteps, as they wound up the 
side of the lull, that had struck on the ear of 
tiie old man, when the last notes of hia song 
had died away among tlic caves of the moun¬ 
tain. 

By a circuitous route, the diminished band of 
Llewellyn arrived to within a short distance^ of 
the spot where the English soldiers stood. * It 
was a small plain on the side of the lull, that 
afforded sufficient room for the combatants to 
meet on pretty equal terms ; at one end, tiie 
ground rose abrflptly towards the higher part 
of the mountain, and on a ledge near this stood 
the bard, his white beard waving in the wind, his 
toll majestic form appearing in outline against 
the sky, and his gestures indicating the high¬ 
born purposes of his soul. Before him was 
the small plain where the rival warriors stood 
meditating death; behind liim a fearful pre¬ 
cipice, whose awful depth was unbroken, save 
by jutting pieces of rock, and the decayed 
stumps of trees that had once waved over the 
frowning gulf below. Any one unaccustomed 
to such scenes, aiul unused to the daring exploits 
of mountaineers, would have shuddered only to 
look over that natural wall; hut the bard re¬ 
mained firm and fearless, evincing no more emo¬ 
tion than if he had been standing in the midst 
of one of his beautiful vales. 

He struck the harp, and, with a loud shout, 
his little party rushed on their invaders. Twice 
did the aged chief of Morven contest with the 
2 A 
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leader of the enemy, and twice were they sepa¬ 
rated in the tumult. Eight of the English lay 
extended on the ground, when another detach¬ 
ment of twenty appeared, whose presence greatly 
inspirited their comrades who had been engaged 
in the fight. The Welsh warriors, repulsed by 
the fresh assailants, lost the advantage they had 
at first obtained, and the sudden appearance of 
more of the enemy caused them for a moment 
to waver. Glendall, who, from his elevated situ¬ 
ation, saw all that was passing, perceived the 
panic that had seized them, and the notes of the 
war-song again rose on the air, and were heard 
clear and'distinct, even amidst the shouts of the 
combatants and the groans of the dying. But 
the band of the Britons, overwhelmed by num¬ 
bers, was gradually diminished. They fought 
long and desperately: yet, nerved as they were 
to the conflict by a recollection of their unde¬ 
served calamities, and by their deadly hatred of 
their Saxon oppressors; proud and indomitable 
as were tfieir spirits, and high-souled and lofty 
as-was theii^ourage, they could not resist a force 
so unequal; and, one by one, these heroic de- 

idcfrs of their country sunk beneath the swords 

thefr victorious invaders. 

As the*bard saw the warriors fall, covered with 
wounds, 1 fie raised the death-song of the bravo, 
Wid ch anted, toJ tlie funereal music of_ his iiarp % 
thc'TfquUtmfor the departed spirits, and when he 
had finished the mournful strain, remained motion¬ 
less on the spot where he stood. He had not 
failed “to attract the eye of the leader of the 
English party, who, well knowing the power 
which his race possessed over the minds of the 
people, and to what a pitch of lofty and daring 
enthusiasm they were capable of elevating the 
souls of those who came within the sphere of 
their influence, and acting upon the orders of his 
master, commanded some of his men to advance 
and seize him. The cruel severity of Edward 
to the bard9 of Wales, when lie completed the 
conquest of that country, cannot be justified. 
Such men as they deserved, at the hands of a 
proud and valiant enemy, a far different fate; 
the lofty courage and heroic constancy they 
displayed, ought to have claimed the respect and 
admiration of their fortunate victor; nor should 
he have been wanting in the exhibition of cle¬ 
mency even towards an enemy whose patriotic 
conduct evinced the true nobility of soul. But 
we forget we arc writing in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, when correcter and more generous ideas 
are entertained of those who, by the fortune of 
war, are “delivered into the hands of their ene¬ 
mies. 

The soldiers, in obedience to the command of 
their captain, began to advance towards the old 
man. To accomplish his capture, however, it 
was necessary that they should approach him from 
above the place where he then stood; and this 
they lost no time in attempting to do. Glendall 


perceived their object, and determined to prevent 
them from making him their captive. Another 
stem purpose seized his soul, and his dark eye 
flashed with terrible lustre as he gazed on his 
approaching enemies, one of whom, at least, he 
resolved should perish with him. 

The bard, although far advanced in years, was 
yet a man of powerful strength; and his gigantic 
stature, and strong muscular powers, made the 
soldiers watch with wary eye his every move¬ 
ment, as they drew near to seize him. He took 
the harp that had rested before him, and which 
had so long been the companion of his wander¬ 
ings, and lightly touched one string; and as it 
woke with a soft and melancholy sound, lilting it 
high above his head, he whirled it into the deep 
abyss below. This done, he again relapsed into 
apparent unqpnsciousness. 

The foremost of the party to whom was com¬ 
mitted the dangerous charge of possessing them¬ 
selves of the person of the old man, advanced to 
within three paces of the place where lie stood. 
Still their victim seemed unmoved, betraying nei¬ 
ther signs of fear, nor of consciousness that any one 
was nigh. His white beard waved in the wind, 
and his tall proud figure stood erect and motion¬ 
less as a statue. For a moment the advancing 
soldiers stopped to regard the singular being that 
presented hwittrif before them; and as they oust 
their eyes over the ledge of the rock, and beheld 
the dark and tremendous gulf below, theix hcuTts 
sickened with terror at the dizzy sight. Recover¬ 
ing from their momentary stupor, they drew 
nearer, and the foremost soldier stretched out 
his hand to arize the arm of the bard. It wa.s 
his last act. Starting from his temporary trance, 
Glendall, with the swiftness of thought, seized 
his enemy by the belt, and tightening his arms 
by his own giant pressure, lifted him up to the 
place on which he stood, and held him, as if he 
had been an infant of a day, over the awful 
chasm. One simultaneous shriek of horror rose 
from the lips of all his comrades as they saw 
him, for a moment, suspended over the unknown 
depth, and then, as the harper loosed liis grasp 
from the doomed and ill-fated man, pass with 
fearful velocity down into the abyss below. One 
wild cry alone was heard from the unfortunate 
victim, as he felt the strong hand of the bard 
shake him off, and the depth into which he had 
fallen gave forth no other voice or sound. 

The men who bad thus beheld the sudden 
destruction of their companion, started baok with 
terror and alarm; there were four of them, yet 
none dared to approach the lone old man. That 
Bhriek which had arisen from the lips of the 
devoted soldier still rung in their ears, and their 
spirits quailed at grappling with such a destruc¬ 
tive enemy. A spell seemed cast around, and 
a deep-breathing shudder passed through all their 
frames as they looked upon the stemly-triumphant 
features of the bard, who stood in the same appa- 
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rently listless attitude as if subtilely waiting for 
the approach of the other victims. 

The officer who had commanded the party 
during the late assault, had watched the move¬ 
ments of his men as they marched to execute 
his orders, and had seen, with dismay, the terrible 
revenge which had been inflicted on one of them 
by their bold and vindictive enemy. He per¬ 
ceived their hesitation to advance, lest the same 
end should await them; for the ledge of the rock 
of which Glendall had possessed himself was so 
narrow, that more than two were not able to 
stand; and, as on the side opposite to that on 
which he must be approached was the tremendous 
precipice, it would be a fearful contest of personal 
strength between the assailant and the assaulted; 
and from this all the men shrank with the utmost 
dread. The officer remembered thqstrict injunc¬ 
tions which had been laid upon him, that he 
should not suffer any of the bards to escape from 
his hands, or elude his pursuit; and as one was 
almost in his grasp, he well knew the frown of 
anger would darken the haughty brow of Edward, 
should ho fail iti accomplishing his mission. He 
joined his men, and commanded them to follow 
him closely, as lie advanced towards Glendall to 
make him prisoner. The bard withdrew his 
glunce from the rock on which it had rested, and 
surveyed the approaching party with a keen and 
flashing eye; he planted Ins foot firmly on his rest¬ 
ing-place, stood with the resolute air of a mail who 
had determined to contest for victory, and then 
awaited in calmness the nearer advance of his 
foes. They came, treading closely in the foot¬ 
steps of their leader, and eyeing carefully the 
smgulni being before them, as he stood on the 
very edge of the precipice, cool and undaunted. 
The officer first drew nigh; and as, for a moment, 
his eye glanced from the giddy and unprotected 
height into the deep and yawning abyss, liis 
brain reeled at the sight} but, quicklyrecovering 
himself, he pointed his sword at the heart of the 
old man, and, in the language of the ancient 
Britons, ordered him to surrender. It was but 
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the work of a moment for Glendall—as lie re¬ 
garded his enemy with a proud and scornful look 
—to wrap a part of his long dark cloak around 
one gf his hands, and turn aside the glittering 
weapon, and with the other to grasp the throat 
of his hated adversary* The sword sprung from 
the hand that held it, and fell flashing in the sun¬ 
light down tho precipice; and the harper, dis¬ 
engaging his arm from his cloak, entwined it 
round the waist of his victim, and, for a moment, 
they struggled together on that fearful brink. 
The soldiers looked on as men paralysed with 
fear; they moved not, they Bpake not, until they 
saw the bard, with a sudden burst of strength, 
move their leader—who was himself a tall und 
powerful man—from his balance, and throw himself 
over the edge of the rock, dragging with him to 
dcstiuction his ill-fated enemy. Then a wild and 
dreadful cry of horror burst from every lip, which 
the echoes of the mountain prolonged, and Which 
scared the eagle that towered above them in his 
airy flight. 

The soldiers descended by a circuitous route 
to the foot of tlio rock, from the Ruinmit of which 
Glendall had precipitated himself with his victim, 
and, orrhing there, found the bodies of the three 
men, mangled and lifeless. On tho features of 
the bard sat the same proud and contemptuous 
expression they exhibited when he watched the 
approach of his last victim. Not a muscle be¬ 
trayed any signs of pain; his lips were com¬ 
pressed, but more in determined resolution than 
in agony, for his stem and destructive purpose 
seemed to have banished all consideration of 
self from his mind. Very near him lay the shat¬ 
tered remains of his harp. its strings, which his 
fingers had so often waked into music and life, 
were all broken; he who had borne it would no 
more raise the song in the halls of the mighty; 
and it was fitting that its sweet voice should be 
silent, when sunk in death its high-souled pos¬ 
sessor,—tho only descendant of an honoured 
house, and the last of an ancient and powerful 
race. 


THE ALLIGATOR. 


Tms animal, which is called caymdn by the 
Indians, is by no means so active as it has gene¬ 
rally been described. Even in the water, where, 
from its conformation, it must be more particu¬ 
larly capable of exertion, its movements are far 
from being rapid or sudden; and it appears chiefly 
to trust, at all times, to surprise for taking its 
prey. On land it is remarkably awkward and 
heavy in its motions, and is evidently incapable 
of pursuing any animal with a chance of success. 
It is scarcely ever found at any great distance 
from the river or lagoon which it haunts; and in 
general, when the swamps are dried up by the 
exoessive tropical heat, it prefers remaining in 


the mud in a torpid state to wandering farther 
in search of water. The exertion necessary for 
the cayman to use in dragging itself up the bank, 
when it leaves the water for the purpose of laying 
eggs or basking in the sun, appears very great. 
Its legs, indeed, appear but ill-s^gpted, both in 
size and position, to the weight tlity have to 
support ; so that it has nothing whatever of the 
activity that distinguishes all the rest of the lizard 
genus. Although it is amphibious, water appears 
to be the element most natural to it,for it passes 
the greater part of its time in it, and retreats 
thither on any alarm. It is frequently to be 
seen sleeping afloat on the water; at which time 
2 a 2 
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it is enabled to continue respiration, in conse¬ 
quence of the concave curve of its head, by 
which its nostrils and eyes can remain above 
water, while every other part of the body is 
below. It is a mistake to suppose that they are 
always obliged to go on r shore for the purpose 
of devouring their prey; they can manage this 
by raising their heads out of the water, in the 
same manner in which the seal is seen to eat 
iisli, when too far out at sea to admit of his 
carrying it on shore; and few objects appear so 
truly farouche as a group of large alligators 
feasting gn a horse while floating down the 
stream. The violence with which they tear off 
whole limbs, and the noise their tusks make 
when they close their vast jaws in the act of 
chewing, are indescribable. If disturbed when 
on the land, they appear to be in the most awk¬ 
ward state of alarm, and flounder down to the 
wtiter in the clupisiest manlier possible. They 
have, at that time, no leisure for offensive or 
defensive warfare; and may he attacked and 
killed with a lance, without attempting to offer 
any resistance. It is dangerous, however, to in¬ 
trude between them and the water, as the mere 
weight of the animal would render it impossible 
to stop its progress; and the violent motion of 
its tail, in its exertions to retreat, would endanger 
the limbs of an assailant. 

It lays about thirty or forty eggs in the sand, 
of an oral staape, six inches long, and covered 
with a tough membrane, which differs from that 
enclosing the turtle’s eggs, in having a small 
quantity of brittle shell on the outside. These 
are constantly eaten by the river Indians, not¬ 
withstanding the disagreeable smell of musk that 
distinguishes the cayman , and is so strong as to 
infect the air in the places frequented by it. The 
young alligators, immediately on breaking their 
shell, show symptoms of their innate ferocity, by 
biting at every thing presented to them. They 
will, even then, allow themselves to be lifted 
from the ground by a stick, which they seize in 
their mouth, and cling to obstinately. They arc 
frequently seen, when very young, resting on the 
back of the full-grown cayman , when in the 
water; but we are not authorised to suppose 
that they attach themselves to their parents for 
protection, as is sometimes asserted. They 
merely climb up unnoticed, in search of a rest¬ 
ing-place, as they also do on floating logs of 
wood, and roots of trees under the banks. Nei¬ 
ther is* there any foundation whatever for the 
story so often Ntpeated, of the cayman bringing 


her newly-hatched young down to the rivet on 
her back; in fact, no animal that deposits its 
eggs in the sand takes any further notice of or 
interest in them. When there is much noise or 
agitation in the water,—as, for instance, if a 
drove of horses are swimming across a river, or 
a number of men are bathing or wading in the 
same place,—there is little danger to be appre¬ 
hended from the alligators, although hundreds of 
them may be near. They lie in wait, however, 
for the colts and weak horses that are left be¬ 
hind, and seldom fail to intercept one or two of 
them. 

The cayman is greatly to be dreaded after 
it has once tasted, man’s flesh, for, like all 
beasts of prey, it will then brave every danger 
to obtain this aliment, which it prefers to any 
other. It is ‘hen said to be cebado, for it will 
lie in wait for bathers, who may be carelessly 
sitting on the banks of the rivers, and for washer¬ 
women, who are all day employed there; and 
will allow itself to float gently towards them with 
the stream, raising its eyes and nostrils, at inter¬ 
vals, above the water, to ascertain if it be near 
enough for an attack. Should it succeed in 
approaching them mvobsened,—which often hap¬ 
pens,—it strikes the victim whom it has selected 

sudden and violent blow with the tail.' This 
seldom fails of throwing it into the water, where 
it falls an easy prey to the voracious animal. 
There are, however, instances of persons freeing 
themselves from the cayman's jaws, by having 
the presence of mind to stab it ill the eyes, 
which invariably compels it to lose its hold. It 
is, perhaps, needless to add, that this operation 
must be performed with some sharp and hard 
instrument, and that it would be the height of 
imprudence to trust to the fingers for gouging 
the animal, even though it be asserted that an 
Indian girl once saved herself in this manner. 

When an Indian has occasion to swim across 
any pass of a river known to be the haunt of a 
dangerous alligator, he provides himself with a 
stout stick, of about eighteen inches in length, 
sharpened at both ends. Should he bo attacked 
by one while in the water, he presents the stick 
to his expanded jaws, and as the cayman endea¬ 
vours ravenously to seize him, the sharp points 
of the stick pierce the roof of the mouth and 
under-jaw, in such a manner as to render it in¬ 
capable of extricating itself. The Indian may 
then with safety kill it, or leave it to drown, 
which, as it is unable to close its jaws, quickly 
ensues .—Scenes in Venezuela. 


THE PHANTOM PORTRAIT. 

We fell upon ghosts, and he exposed many of unless it were a shadow ; and if what you fancied 
the stories, physically and metaphysically. He you saw with the bodily eye was in tact only an 
seemed to think it impossible that you should impression on the imagination, then you were 
really see with the bodily eye what was impalpable, seeing* something out of your senses, and your 
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testimony was full of uncertainty. He observed 
how uniformly, in all the best attested stories of 
spectres, the appearance might be accounted for 
from the disturbed state of the mind, or body, of 
the seer; as in the instances of Dion and Brutus. 

Upon -*s saying that he wished to believe 

these stories true, thinking that they constituted 
a useful subsidiary testimony of another state of 
existence, Mr. C. differed, and said, he though 
it a dangerous testimony, and one not wanted. 
it was Saul, with the Scriptures, and the prophet 
before him, calling upon the witch of Endor, to 
certify him of the truth! He explained very inge¬ 
niously, yet very naturally, what has often startled 
people in ghost stories—such as Lord Lyttelton’s 
—namely, that when a real person has appeared, 
habited like the phantom, the ghost-sccr has im¬ 
mediately seen two, the real man* and the phan¬ 
tom. lie said that such must be the case. The 
man under the morbid delusion sees with the eye 
of the imagination, and sees with the bodily eye 
too; if no one were really present, he would see 
the spectre with one, and the bed-curtains with 
the other. When, therefore, a real person comes, 
be sees the real man as he would have seen any 
one else in the same place, and he sees the spectre 
not a whit the less: being perceptible by different 
powers of vision, so to say, the appearances do 
not interfere with each other. 

He told us the following story of the “ Phan¬ 
tom Portrait.” 

“ A stranger came recommended to a mer¬ 
chant's house at Lubcck. He was hospitably re¬ 
ceived ; but, the house being full, lie was lodged 
at night in an apartment handsomely furnished, 
but not often used. There was nothing that 
struck him particularly in the room when left 
alone, till he happened to cast his eyes on a pic¬ 
ture, which immediately arrested his attention. 
It was a single head; but theie was something 
so uncommon, so frightful and unearthly, in 
its expression, though by no means ugly, that he 
found himself irresistibly attracted to look at it. 
In fact, he could not tear himself from the fas¬ 
cination of this portrait, till his imagination was 
filled by it, and his rest broken. He retired to bed, 
dreamed, and awoke from time to time with the 
head glaring on him. In the morming, his host 
saw by his looks that he had slept ill, and inquired 
the cause, which was told. The master of the 
house was much vexed, and said that the picture 
ought to have been removed, that it was an over¬ 
sight, and that it always was removed when the 
chamber was used. The picture, he said, was, 
indeed, terrible to every one; but it was so fine, 
and had come into the family in so curious a way, 
that he could not make up his mind to part with 


it, or to destroy it. The story of it was this 
• My father,’ said he, ‘was at Hamburgh, on busi¬ 
ness, and, whilst dining at a coffee-house, lie 
observed a young man of remarkable appearance 
enter, seat himself alqnc in a corner, and com¬ 
mence a solitary meal. His countenance bespoke 
the extreme of mental distress, and every now 
and then he turned his head quickly round, as if 
he heard something, then shudder, grow pale, 
and go on with his meal, after an effort as before. 
My father saw this same man at the same place 
for two or three successive days, and at length 
became so much interested about him, that he 
spoke to him. The address was not repulsed, and 
tlie stranger seemed to find some comfort in the 
tone of sympathy and kindness which my father 
used. He was an Italian, well informed, poor 
but not destitute, and living economically upon 
the profits of Iris arj as a painter. Their intimacy 
increased; and at length the italian, seeing my 
father’s involuntary emotion at his convulsive 
turnings and shudderings, which continued us 
formerly, interrupting their conversation from 
time to time, told him his story. He was a native 
of Rome, and had lived in some familiarity with, 
and had been much patronised by, a young noble¬ 
man; but upon some slight occasion they had 
fallen out, and his patron, besides using many 
reproachful expressions, had struck him. The 
painter brooded over the disgrace of the blow. 
He could not challenge the nobleman, on account 
of his rank; he therefore watched for an oppor¬ 
tunity, and assassinated him. Of course he fled 
from his country, and finally had reached Ham¬ 
burgh. He had not, however, passed many 
weeks from the night of the murder, before, one 
day, in the crowded street, he heard his name 
called by a voice familiar to him: he turned short 
round, and saw the face of his victim looking at 
him with a fixed eye. From that moment he 
had no peace : v at all hours, in all places, and 
amidst all companies, however engaged he might 
be, he heard the voice, and could never help 
looking round; and, whenever he so looked 
round, he always encountered the same* face, 
staring close upon him. At last, in a mood uf 
desperation, he had fixed himself face to face, and 
eye to eye, and deliberately drawn the phantom 
risage as it glared upon him; and this was the 
jicture so drawn. The Italian said he had strug¬ 
gled long, but life was a burden which he could 
now no longer bear; and he was resolved, when 
lie had made money enough to return to Rome, 
surrender himself to justic?, and expiate his 
crime on the scaffold. Ho gave the finished pic- 
ure to my father, in return for the kindness which 
le had shown to him .”’—Colcmlges Table Talk. 
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SCENERY OF THE ORINOCO. 


The scenery of this river is strikingly beauti¬ 
ful, and when viewed from a ship’s deck, as she 
glides slowly along the smooth water, presents a 
magnificent moving panorama. The banks, on 
each side, are covered with impervious forests 
of majestic trees, chained, as it were, to each 
other, by the begiceo, or gigantic creeping-plant, 
of South America, which grows to the thickness 
of an ordinary cable. These ancient trees, when 
decayed through length of years, (for the axe of 
the woodman has never yet resounded in these 
wilds,) are supported upright by these enormous 
plants, which bear a striking resemblauce to the 
huge water-snakes that lurk in the swamps 
beneath. There nrc many other parasitical 
plants, which bear flowers of various brilliant 
colours, forming festoons on the trees to which 
they cling. Among the branches, monkeys of 
every description gombol, springing from tree to 
tree by means of the begiceo, which has obtained 
from this circumstance, its Indian name of “ mon¬ 
key’s ladder.” The most conspicuous among 
this mischievous tribe, is the araguato, a large 
red monkey, always seen in herds, the young 
ones clinging to their mother’s shoulders. These 
are very destructive among the plantations, where 
they pull up and destroy more roots and fruit 
than they eat or carry away. Their howling, 
during the night, is much louder than could be 
supposed possible, considering the size of the 


PASSAGES FROM 

first 

I. 

Theee is perhaps no spot on this wide earth, 
however bleak, cold, desolate, or barren it may 
be, that does not bear beneath its soil the hidden 
germs and seeds of a resurrection of fruitful 
fields* and flowers, or the larva of myriads of light¬ 
winged insects, that only wait for the sunbeam 
and the warm summer to penetrate into their 
darkness, and awaken them up “ from death unto 
life." 

II. 

Who is there that has not in some one mo¬ 
ment or other of his existence, felt within him 
the sentient thrillings of an Almighty Oracle, 
whispering ’ strange words and thoughts—fore¬ 
telling glories and phantoms yet uurevealed, and 
bringing before the amazed mental sight the 
awful and majestic forms of a supernatural and 
seraphic existence—before which all human ideas 
and imaginations sink into u^ter contempt and 
nonentity ? Who is there that has not been 
visited with strange embryotic dreams of future 
grcatiiess or misery—heaping up visions of im- 


animal. The noise they make may be easily 
supposed to proceed from panthers or other 
beasts of prey. This is so much the case, that 
after leaving Angostura with the army, three 
English soldiers who had deserted when the 
troops landed in the evening for the purpose of 
cooking, and who proposed returning by land to 
the city, were so terrified by the noises made by 
these animals in tho middle of the night, that 
they hailed the boats which had anchored out in 
the stream, and begged to be taken on board again, 
declaring that they wore surrounded by tigers. 

Parrots and macaws, with tucans and otheT 
birds of beautiful plumage, complete this splendid 
picture, and fill the air with their discordant 
screams, to which the metallic note of the dazza, 
or bell-bird, responds at measured intervals; at 
one moment sounding close to the ear, and at 
the next dying away in the distance. Up the 
small creeks—which are completely embowered 
by magnificent evergreens—are seen pelicans 
spoonbills, and garzons, or gigantic cranes, all 
busily employed in fishing. When to this is 
added the occasional appearance of that tyrant 
of the stream—the alligator, floating in conscious 
superiority among the bulky manatis, and the 
more agile toninos , which arc incessantly rising 
and blowing in shoals, the scene altogether may 
be imagined, but cannot be adequately described. 
—Scenes in Venezuela. 


MY NOTE BOOK. 

SERIES. 

mortal grandeur, like Pelion upon Ossa—or 
delving down to the lowest depths of degradation 
or despair? Are not these diin prophesymgs 
and prophetic forewarnings of future days to 
come ? 

III. 

We may well imagine that those elements on 
I which the mind of man was wont, in former 
I and happier times, to dwell with gratification or 
delight—may even now equally afford to him 
the same blissful sensations of felicity and en¬ 
joyment. Music and Poetry are twin-bom im¬ 
material spirits of Heaven. They were blissful 
inhabitants of Eden ; and, in the green and 
youthful hours of the undeluged world, they gave 
their sweetest songs to the stars, the sunbeams, 
and the waters—the creatures of Nature’s own 
element. But their rejoicings were turned to 
sorrow, and their mirthful music to lamentation, 
when the durkness of sin and sorrow became 
spread over the garden, and the cherubim s flaming 
sword blazed like lightning over the solitude 
and ruin of Paradise. But these unhappy exiles 
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from Eden still wander over the lovely and 
shadowy earth ; and, in the hush and silence of 
night, the soul may listen for their mysterious 
harpings in the solemn pauses of the night 
winds. 

IV. 

How much, during the years of our mortal 
life, do the sympathies of the human heart vary 
in the pleasure which we experience from the 
creations of fiction. Alas! how beautiful and green 
are those scenes of our early years, when, in the 
contemplations and dreams of our fairy child- 
hood, we lose sight of all the barren landscapes 
which truth displays to us. But if from the 
imagination come the delicious pleasures of that 
golden age, so from the same fountain do we 
even then first taste of the morsh#waters of sor¬ 
row and disappointment. Consolation and woe 
spring within us, even then, from the same source. 
But these waters become soon dried up amid 
the hot and arid heat which impregnates the 
very atmosphere of manhood’s existence around 
us. The enchantments and spells which wove 
such delirious lights around our earlier years, 
have all faded then beneath the scorching sun¬ 
beam winch the restless toil and unquiet fever 
of this world’s life for ever feeds. The midnight 
lamp lias lost its light and fragrance, and the 
\estal has ceased her watch over the holy fires 
of the temple. The chain and the yoke bind us 
more closely to the galling disquietudes and 
restless anxieties of the polluted and unholy 
earth. In the pausing of the noisy surge around 
us, we listen no longer to the dove’s note pining 
in the woods—nor think of the musing, moonlit 
melancholy of the past years of our youth. Wc 
tell them no more to the breathing winds of eve, 
or to the watchful silence of the midnight stars. 
The homes of Romance and Imagination arc 
crumbled—deserted and forlorn—and their voices, 
soft and lowly, are not heard in the rough storm j 
around. The iron enters deep into the soul, j 
and the garlands wc wear are but of the wild j 
fern and the ivy. Anxieties and sorrows cling \ 
like clods around us, the customs and reason¬ 
ings of the world cloud the intellect, and darken 
the sunshine of the golden heavens. The extent 
of our wanderings shows us but the length of our 
chain, and the height of our soaring but the low 
roof of our dungeon-cell. Vain—vain is the hope 
that, in our after years, we can ever regain the 
clastic freshness, find the sunny joyousness of 
our earlier youth. When we leave the shores 
of youth, we hang on through shoals and quick¬ 
sands towards the dark and misty prospect which 
surrounds the viewless and unknown future. 

V. 

How awfully mysterious is the influence over 
us of that power which we call “ mind ! ” It is 
bom, and cherished, and nourished from a 


thousand invisible fountains j and as wc increase 
its flow, its richness, its energy, and its depth, so 
do we enrich the vast shores and plains which 
surrqund it. The mind neither acknowledges nor 
holds claim with birth, rank, or fortune; and by 
increasing its riches we-increase our own. Beyond 
the reach of human power, even the most des¬ 
potic, it can neither be given nor taken away by 
man. Such is that beautiful and wondrous 
creation of the Eternal—the mind. Formed for 
the reception and culture of thought, fancy, 
feeling, and imagination, it brings before us 
gifts of the spirit which make us kings and 
conquerors in the shadowy land of (fteams. It 
is ours from birth to death, and is our seraph 
guide from the darkened valleys of earth to the 
sunny hills of eternity. 

VI. 

Time, custom, and the quiescent state of every¬ 
day life unfits the mind for penetrating through the 
clod and vapour which surrounds us. Could these 
be removed, and our eyes unveiled of the moral 
blindness which now covers them, we should then 
discern the sublimity of that visible presence which 
every where surrounds us. Wc should behold 
angels and spirits, by whose breath and word the 
beauty of this world is nourished—who shed life 
abroad over all that to us appears dead—who 
attend, guide, and direct us wherever we go, and 
who arc to us what the cloud and the fiery pillar* 
were to the Israelites of old. They live in, and 
are part of, the beautiful atmosphere that sur¬ 
rounds us, and gives birth within us to every 
sensation of the heart, soul, and spirit. They 
seat the poet on Parnassu9, the hermit in his 
cell, the captive in his dungeon, and the monarch 
on his throne. 

VII. 

The high and the low form but the pinnacle 
and the basemdht of society. On the one, there 
shinetli the rich sheen of gold, but the hard and 
flinty heart of stone is beneath. Over the other 
there is the mud and the clay—you must dig 
deeply down, but you will have your labour re-, 
warded—you will surely meet with the vein and 
the richness of pure and refined gold. 

VIII. 

Ambition casts its baleful and poisoned shadow 
over every class and race of mankind. The# 
rich, with their golden names and haughty deeds, 
will stoop and throw the die for the inglorious 
honour of a day or an hour; but if that should 
be lost, how will the revel pass neglected and the 
dance uncarcd for ? Mirth will then become 
changed into mournfulness ; the banquet be de¬ 
serted ; the garlands fall drooping and faded; 
and the golden chalice of love itself become a 
poisoned bowl. But the poor feel alike the sting 
and the venom, and amid the slough and dis- 
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case of human nature in which they dwell, their 
throats become parched and husky from thirsting 
after sordid fame; and from the abyss of crime, 
and the loathsome degeneracy of civilisation, 
they lift up their hoarse aspirations of avarice. 
Ambition there either hugs the fiend or the felon, 
or scowls in horrid defiance on the despairing 
or the doomed. 

IX. 

What a solemn and magnificent legend is that 
which states that the first-bom star of creation 
shone in the visible outline of the heavens only 
until that jpreation was finished and accomplished. 
It was then withdrawn into ethereal depths of 
space, until its light awoke the Chaldean shep¬ 
herds from their night-watches, and, star-like, 
led them to where the infant Saviour lay. Again, 
it was seen over Calvary, in the hour of cruci¬ 
fixion, and thence descended into the realms of 
death, where the .accursed And the doomed be¬ 
held it shining, the only bright spot, amid the 
darkness of their abode. The firmament that 
covers that region is Mack and sullen, and its 
stnrs glow with a fierce and malignant aspect 
upon the tortured and agonised myriads beneath. 
But this one -single star shines like an angel of 
peace; and, through a rifted chasm in that hell- 
sky, the captives look up to it from their dun 
abodes of despair. It keeps watch over them 
, like a guardian angel—it reminds them that there 
are regions above of eternal happiness and feli¬ 
city, but where they can never dwell. That 
star shall burn there until the trumpet shall 
awake the dead, and when the earth and the sea 
shall be rolled like whirlwinds into space, and 
the legions of unjudged dead shall be hurried 
into the presence of their Creator, and their final 
l^loom pronounced—then shall that star re-asccnd 
i Again into the splendours of heaven, and burn at 
the right hand of the Messiah for ever and for 
ever. , 

X. 

A cathedral is a fine and noble object to look 
upon. The pinnacles, towers, and light airy 
. spires- point upwards to the dwelling-place of 
that Godhead to whose adoration and worship it 
is consecrated. The architectural display of rich 
gothic work assists in the fine effect given to the 
interior, ancT imposes upon the whole a serene 
and solemn magnificence. Under every variety 
, of light and shade, from the external atmosphere, 
the interior of a cathedral is very grand and 
solemn. The long drawn aisle—the lengthened 
vista of arch upon arch—gold and silver—marble 
and stone—cross, canopy, censer, and crucifix. I 
have looked through the noontide dimness upon 
the shining face of some martyr or angel, in the 
pictured window, till I have fancied that it ex¬ 
panded into a lustre of surpassing glory, flooding 
the whole building with the light, and making it 
voioeful with the sound of rushing wings. 


XI. 

Oh, Earth! Earth I—beautiful and bounteous 
mother of all-over whose lovely bosom brood 
the wings of that incarnate and mysterious Spirit, 
that shed over thee the power to bring forth the 
living millions from the dead—so that the very 
atoms of our present existence are wove from 
the ashes of our sires, who were before us—so that 
we and all human creation sprung forth from the 
same source and fountain of decay. Oh, eldest 
and most solemn-born, what awe and terror blend 
even with thine aspects of loveliness and joy I 
Thy sunshine is girdled with clouds; thy light¬ 
ning is heralded with the thunder and the 
trumpet; and thy st^rs are overshadowed with 
the darkness of the night—day cometh out of 
darkness, and unto darkness doth it return. The 
flower that blsoms in the valley, the stream that 
murmurs through the forest, the air, and the 
circumambient regions of space, are all teeming 
with the atoms of corruptible decay and death. 
But mortal man may not probe too deeply into 
the mysteries of natural existence. The flower 
sheds the same fragrance if it blooms in Eden or 
on a grave, and the same song which awoke the 
lark at mom may lull the dying at evening to 
repose. 

But when 1 lifted up mine eyes from the 
earth unto the heavens, when the starry records 
of space told me of a future home of repose 
beyond the grave, how was the veil unrolled, how 
were the bright intelligences revealed to me, 
how did I tremble when, in thought, I trod the 
vast vestibule that led to the morning-gates of 
hca\en! The night passed on with the rich 
solemnity of starlight; the pale white moon lay 
like a slumbering ghost over the west, and the 
day arose. But the gold had been purified— 
light and immortality had been revealed. The 
vision was spread over me, as sunshine is spread 
over the heavens. Youth, poetry, life, and love, 
were to me, from henceforth, the dreams of a 
holier and a purer nature than they had ever been 
before. 

XII. 

There are in the world minds and spirits cast 
in a more lofty and generous mould than the 
rest, as there are stars set and shrined in regions 
of richer and brighter light than their surrounding 
sisters of the sky. Hearts and natures such as 
these beautify the world aroYind them ; they are 
the purer shrines, before which love may be * 
sanctified—the brighter and loftier spirits, that 
seek communion with the fairer and happier ex¬ 
cellences of the earth and skies. For them does 
nature unfold her secret sources of Divine and 
mysterious lore. The solemn mountains and 
the summer woods have whispering voices, which 
are heard by them alone ; the worlds of foliage 
and flowing streams claim kindred communion 
with their spirits; and the oracular mysteries of 
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the eternal stars are unfolded to them alone. 
The brooding quiet of the evening sky is to their 
gifted vision like the unfolded page of a golden 
scroll of prophecy, and the dim and moonlit 
hours of night are to them the times and seasons 
of a shadowy and gifted inspiration, when thought 
wakens from its slumber within the veiled sanc¬ 
tuary of the soul, and hope, and desire, and love 
keep gently fanning that mysterious light 
“ That evory soft and solemn spirit worships." 

XIII. 

Hope and sorrow form the Eros and Anteros of 
existence in the worlds of mind and thought. 
Genius, that “ winged child,” claims a fonder 
kindred with them than with the more worldly 
brethren of mankind. The maxim that would 
ally genius with diffidence would roll love of its 
wings—it would exalt the exception, and debase 
the rule. What can ever bear up the child of 
genius amid the stormy and impetuous strug¬ 
gles after fame, or support the untrembling and 
unshaken soul amid its lofty aspirations after im¬ 
mortality, which, like the prophet’s vision, may 
burst the narrow hounds of time and space, and 
sec, fur away into the distant land of promise. 
Give to genius its diffidence, and it shrinks from 
its natural proportions ; its loftiness becomes 
fallen, and its grandeur stunted ; its hopes be¬ 
come wasted, and its lamp burns no more; draw 
the veil over its visions and enchantments; re¬ 
move from it 

“——tin 1 wings it ubo. 1 to wear, 

When the heart was like a hud," 

and you chain it down like a prisoner in its cell 
of solitary confinement; it becomes feverish and 
wasted; the heart feeds then but upon blighted 
hopes and scattered sacrifices, and it pines, 
sickens, becomes dejected, and dies. Such, ulas! 
is the fate of many a one over whose burning 
hopes the dust and ashes of disappointment have 
been scattered—who have shrunk by unseen, 
and unnoticed by the world, and have covered 
their shoulders with the sackcloth of the grave, 
but to appear in whiter and brighter robes, and 
stand before the presence of the Eternal! 

XIY. 

The independent philosophy of the schools is 
the honesty of the world, and if by the aid of 
this principle we gather up the seeds of true 
knowledge and wisdom, and deposit $hem safely 
in the storehouses of the mind, we shall then, 
most assuredly, heap up a plentiful und abundant 
harvest of fruitful thought in the autumn-time 
of life. 

XV. 

Eulanie!—Oli, how Roftly—how brightly does 
the memory of thine early love flash back again 
each hour, like sunshine upon me! Yet, amidst 
all this festival of the heart, which is thus re¬ 


created within me, there is a restless uneasiness 
of spirit and a delusive anxiety of hope over 
which that thought throws its brightest richness. 
I muse of dwelling with thee amidst the green 
and silent depths of h ily forests, where every 
autumn, since the deluge, has scattered myriad 
heaps of unstirred and untrodden leaves over the 
dark greensward. I dream of looking out with thee 
from the dark shadow of some vast antediluvian 
cave over a gorgeous and brightening expanse of 
ocean, that never yet bore galley or gondola to 
its goal; or of dwelling with thee in a mighty 
palace of art—an oasis of beauty in the desert— 
whence thou and I should watch the "sun rise 
and set upon our love through unnumbered ages 
of delight and holy happiness. But the cloud 
and the chaos come back again, and, like the 
Arabian astronomer of old, I ask—Where am I ? 
and the night-wind echoes back—Where am I ? 

XVI. 

Sometimes, in moments of depression, I have 
imagined that, even as when in the days of crea¬ 
tion, “ the spirit of God moved upon the. face 
of the waters,” so now that same spirit vexes and 
agitates the bosom of the ocean, lashing its very 
daikncss and depth into stormy passion, or 
waving it with gentle breezes into a peaceful 
and slumberous rest. Or may not the original 
formation of nature have been water, which, ever 
since the period of creation, even until this day, 
lias encroached upon “ the dry land,” and bears 
away every grain of sand and every sea-shell back 
unto itself? Thus every shape of individual ex¬ 
istence, from the atoms in the air and the leaves 
the tree, even unto man, “ vanisheth away 
into dust to return no more.” One day rejoicing 
the sand in the golden sunshine, the next day 
engulfed, drowned, and dead for ever f 

XVII. 

• 

Reason is appointed at our birth to be our 
friend and guide, but not our ruler. Our hopes, 
our joys, our fears, and our sorrows, what are 
they but guides, appointed to lead us to the 
fountain, and bid us drink of the waters of an 
unseen and imperious destiny ? From the earliest 
ages have they rolled forth, yet the angel seldom 
comes down to stir them, nor docs a bough break 
forth to cleanse the bitterness of their tliorac. 
We cannot tell of the mysteries of the morrow, 
nor of the occult changes which one day may 
bring forth. We cannot predict from the cloud 
that the thunder will soon burst forth : nor tell 
from the scent of the clay that death will dim the 
eye, and stiffen the palsied limb, and give unto 
the worm the feast of corruption. Yet the pre- 
snges and “ sweet influences” of the future will 
give gladness at times to the wildest heart, and 
throw sweet chequered gleams of sunshine over 
the darkest and the bleakest prospects. Hope 
may dawn forth, like the morning-star of the 
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morrow, and serenity may sleep down again in 
a heart where all is peace. 

XVIII. 

Death may quench tjie torch of life in the 
desert or in the dungeon, distanced from those 
voices for whose whispers we have pined the 
most; we may linger out the latter days of a 
worn and wearied -existence, and die on that 
shore whicli our hearts have panted so long to 
tread. We may die in the halls of a city where 
genius has thrown a consecrating glory over the 
matchless creations of the painter or the sculptor— 
beneath a sky radiant with an eternal sunshine, 
where we may respire poesy and inspiration from 
the breathing winds—there the long-lingering 
spirit may And rest at last, and the broken and 
fluttering wings of hope close gently and softly 
over that bosom where l\eart and pulse have 
ceased to beat for ever. 

XIX. 

Oh! how much of the prophet’s hope and in¬ 
spiration is there in the very divinity of love 1 
We bring all our thoughts from the world, and 
lay them like holy offerings before the altar of 
the affections. There is peace and calm—deep 
bliss and heartfelt joy—in that sanctuary of the 
heart. What wonder then if, when that offering 
is accepted, we leave that shadowy temple for 
the ruder glare of the outer world, that the wild 
storm and tempest should bruise and wound us, 


and cast the very hopes on which we fed, like 
stricken and scattered wrecks, around us. 

XX. 

How very calm and peaceful is it to turn 
from the hardened sympathies, and the friendless 
feelings of man’s heart, to the gentle and hood¬ 
ing recesses of woman's more sweet affections ? 
Within her musing dreams of thought what a 
rich world of haunted and fairy sympathies lies 
concealed, wherein are no revelations from the 
darker world without! What to her subdued and 
happy spirit are the rise and fall of states and 
kingdoms, the setting up or the subjugation of 
empires ? There is within her the soft inspira¬ 
tion of a tender philosophy, teaching lier to 
regard the beings around her as creatures of the 
affections, destined to share the shadow and the 
sunshine of Yife under the subdued and tender 
emotion of the heart’s best feelings. Her ima¬ 
ginations are peopled with the golden creations 
of a delicious poesy, softened and spiritual, and 
steeped in the dim and fairy moonlight of the 
night, weaving their little life from the shadowy 
hours of sleep. The poetry of the heart sur¬ 
rounds her with its delicious atmosphere of 
dreams. She gathers her thoughts from the 
mystic and meditative romance of nature. The 
richly peopled earth and the resounding sea— 
the sunshine ami the solemn moon—the gather¬ 
ing stars and the clouds of night—these shed a 
heaven over that repose from whence she draws 
her faith and her inspiration ! Eruosr. 


ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE INTELLECT IN CHILDHOOD.* 

FIBST ARTICLE. 


The brain not only increases much in size in J 
the child, but also alters sensibly in structure, ] 
advancing towards more complete organisation, 
and this remarkably, at the time when signs of 
intelligence begin to be displayed. From about 
the period when the first teeth appear, this ad- 
v&rce in structure is striking, that in size having 
before been more remarkable. 

The brain now becomes firmer, more con¬ 
sistent, and less vascular; the difference between 
the internal and external portions is greater also. 
About the age of seven years the brain assumes 
a considerable volume, and its structure appa¬ 
rently resembles that of adult life; but even after 
this period, advance in structure, and increase of 
size may Mill be remarkable. 

The character begins now to be defined, and 
some indications of the mental endowments of 
the future man are afforded; the features form, 
and the physiognomy begins to exhibit traces 
of a marked disposition. But in regarding the 

• From “ A Practical Treatise on the Management and 
Dioeaaes of Children. By R. T. Evanson, M.D., and 
W.Maunacll,M.D. Dublin. 1836.” 


countenance, we must take into account the 
development of the bones and muscles connected 
with the head and face, which forms about tlii, 
age! yet the general enlargement of the head is 
not so much connected with the expansion of 
the skull and the integuments as some insist. 
The head varies with the progress of growth, not 
only in size, but shape; the different regions of 
the brain being found to bear a different relative 
proportion at different ages, particularly during 
youth, while at all periods there exists a certain 
degree of individual peculiarity. Not less re¬ 
markably do we observe a certain order or rela¬ 
tion in the successive development of the several 
moral and intellectual powers; which is tho¬ 
roughly investigated by M. Quetelet. According 
to him, the average weight of the male infant at 
birth is about half a pound more than that of the 
female, and the length about an inch more; and 
the annual growth of the female infant is less 
than that of the male, but her development is 
more early completed. 

The growth of the stature is most rapid during 
the first year, when it amounts to nearly eight 
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inches ; it is less' rapid as the child approaches 
the fourth or fifth year, but afterwards increases 
with a tolerably regular progression. , 

A remarkable difference is often to be observed 
in the degree of development or proportional 
growth of one organ or system of organs more 
than another. In some children, the head is very 
large, and great liveliness and intelligence are 
early displayed. 

In other children, great muscular power is 
early displayed, the chest is large, the body well 
nourished, and the complexion flond. Such a 
child is strong and active, but not particularly 
intelligent. 

Other varieties of temperatoent exist; and in 
some individuals, no temperament is strongly 
marked, or more than one are mixed together. 

These varieties of constitution may be born 
with the child, and looked upon as hereditary; 
but they will be much influenced by the manner 
in which the individual is managed, according as 
one system of organs or another is neglected or 


cherished. Every organ should have its proper or 
appropriate share of exercise or occupation, bo 
as to strengthen the weak or ill-developed organs ; 
while repress those that are disproportionately 
developed or over active, by consigning them to 
quiescence. 

Thus have we, in a brief and summary man¬ 
ner, sketched those peculiarities of infancy, a 
knowledge of which must serve as our guide in 
understanding aught of the management of chil¬ 
dren, in health or disease. 

We have seen the infant presented to us, in 
the first instance, as a mere vegetative being, 
with the organs of nutritive life preponderating 
in development and activity. As growth pro¬ 
ceeds, however, the little being asserts its claim 
to a higher order of existence; the organs of 
irganic life diminish relatively in importance, 
while those of animal life advance, and ulti¬ 
mately preponderate—the infant* becomes a ra¬ 
tional being. 


INTERVIEW BETWEEN HUNKER AND THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR. 


P" our clpvcnlh number wo presented an extract from 
Dt. Walsh's admirable woik on Constantinople. Wo nor 
accompany our amhassadm and Ins Buito to the sultan, ti 
whom wc arc mtioduced by the same uuthoi ] 

We now' arrived ut a large mulberry tree, where 
two ways branch off—one to the right, leading 
up to the Porte; the other on the left, proceeding 
to the Seraglio. Here our cavalcade halted, mul 
waited a reasonable, or unreasonable time under 
the tree, till the Vizier and his cortege thought fit 
to descend from the Porte to go before us. At 
length one came, and then another, and then 
scattered parties of three and four in different 
costumes, and filially the Vizier himself with his 
attendants. The courtesies of life among these 
people are very extraordinary. It was certainly 
intended to pay the British Ambassador particular 
respect through the whole of this ceremony, as 
we afterwards found ; yet the Vizier saw him, the 
representative of a great sovereign, with all his 
suite in full dress, kept waiting under a tree in a 
dirty street, for nearly an hour; and though he 
courteously bowed to the Bostangee Baslii and 
other Turkish officers, he did not condescend to 
take the slightest notice of us, no more than if we 
had been part of the crowd of hummals, or por¬ 
ters with packs on their backs, who were gathered 
with us to see the great man pass by. When he 
went on we'had leave to proceed. We followed 
him at an humble distance up a steep street. The 
way led along the side of a battlemented wall, 
which had been the boundary of Old Byzantium, 
cutting off the apex of the triangle from the rest 
of the peninsula. All within was now the sultan’s 
residence, which exactly occupied the site of the 
ancient city. 


At the top of the street was the Babi Hum- 
mayoun, or Sublime Porte, the first entrance to 
the Seraglio. Here was a characteristic sight. 
The piles of human faces which I had seen a 
short time before were all trampled to the level 
of the ground. A few of the largest, however, 
seemed as it reserved for this occasion. On each 
side of the gate were niches in the wall, and in 
one of these some boys were amusing themselves. 
I had the curiosity to look, as usual, for some trait 
of national manners, which is seen even in the 
sports of children, and I found it. They had got 
half a dozen of these mutilated heads, which they 
were balancing on their toes, and knocking one off 
with another. They were absorbed in their game, 
and no one took any notice of them. Having 
entered the gate, we found ourselves in a large, 
oblong, irregular area, like Smithfield, with mean 
houses on each side. One of them was ^he 
Tnraphannay, or Royal Mint, which I wished to 
see. I stood a moment at the door, when an 
Armenian superintendent, who sat upon a cushion 
in a corner close beside, got up, and taking me 
kindly by the hand, as he would a child, he led 
me through the establishment, which did not 
differ much from a similar one in Europe, except 
that the workmen sat cross-legged on the ground 
at their several presses. We stopped, at every 
press where there was a change of die; and my 
conductor, with great urbanity, first pointed out 
to me the process, and presented to me a speci¬ 
men of every coin. There were about thirty men 
employed, exceedingly busy making up piasters 
for an exhibition which was afterwards presented 
to us. 

Beside the mint is a platanus, which rivals 
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that at Buyukdere, and whose age is less pro¬ 
blematical. The Turks plant a tree of this kind 
to commemorate a birth, as they do a cypress 
to record a death in their family. Mahoihet II., 
when his son B^jazct was bom, followed this 
usage, and tradition says that this tree in the first 
court of the seraglio was the one he planted on 
that occasion. It is blasted at the top, and greatly 
decayed in the branches, but the trunk yet re¬ 
mains alive. I measured it a few feet from the 
ground, and I found its circumference fifty feet. 
If this be Mahomet’s tree, planted after the taking 
of Constantinople, it must now be about three 
hundred and sixty years old, a much more pro¬ 
bable period than that assigned for the duration 
of others. It has all the appearance of extreme 
old age, and that it had attained the utmost limits 
of vegetable life. 

We advanced through the first court, among a 
crowd of people, to the second gate, where we 
dismounted and left our horses. Having passed 
this we found ourselves in a kind of chamber, 
calied Kapi-arasi, because it lies between two 
gates, which form the entrance to it from each 
court. Here the implements of punishment arc 
hung up: on one side is the apartment of the 
chief executioner; and, in effect, two public 
functionaries of that class were pointed out to me 
among the company we found waiting to receive 
us. If the legate be only a charge d'affaires, he 
is kept standing here; but as his excellency whs 
ambassador extraordinary, we were not left iu 
the common passage, but brought into a cell like 
a turnkey’s lodge, at one side of the gate, where 
we were again treated with coffee and pipes. 
Having been kept here about half an hour, we 
were told to advance, and proceeded up the se¬ 
cond court of the seraglio. This is nearly as 
large, and of the same shape as the first, but is 
distinguished by rows of trees, and is therefore 
colled the “ garden.” On onenside arc ranges of 
kitchens; on the other is the divan, with its ap¬ 
pendages, and at the upper end is the grand en¬ 
trance to the harem. 

<\s it is the ridiculous and ostentatious policy 
of this people to display all the most imposing 
details of government to foreign ministers, that 
they may be impressed with the power and re¬ 
sources of the Porte, they generally fix an 
audience on a day when the janissaries or other 
troops receive their pay. This was the day for 
the janissaries, and they were all assembled in 
the court for that purpose, exhibiting a mot¬ 
ley groug of boys and old men, without any 
settled uniform, except the large, greasy, very | 
awkward felt hat, or bonnet, which I described | 
before. It is so ungainly that it is continually I 
falling off. The colonels are also distinguished 
by most extraordinary helmets, which arc so tall 
and top-heavy, that they are sometimes obliged 
to keep them on their heads with both hands: 
indeed, every covering for the head among the 


Turks seems remarkably ill-adapted to conveni¬ 
ence. The turban, in its best state, is unmanage¬ 
able, and some resemble woolsacks, constantly 
balanced on the head like milk-pails. The first 
thing displayed was the ceremony of running for 
pilaff, porringers of rice and milk were laid down 
in different parts of the court, and at the signal 
the janissaries started for them; whoever seized 
them first kept them, so sometimes they scrambled, 
and daubed, and smeared each other with great 
gravity. 

Through the confusion of this childish ab¬ 
surdity, we were marshalled into the divan. This 
celebrated place, where all the affairs of state are 
transacted, as in ouc cabinets, is called a divan, 
from the cushion-seats which run in continuity ail 
round it. It consists of two apartments, formed 
by domes, and separated by a partition richly 
carved and gilt, which is only breast-high. The 
apartment on the left is the place where the great 
officers of state hold their discussions ; that on 
the right, which communicates with it by a door, 
is appointed for inferior officers, and is like a 
guard-room, but finer. There is no great appear- 
unce of mysterious secrecy here, as the door of 
entrance opens directly on a piazza, which forms 
part of the common court-yard of the seraglio, and 
on the left hand is also a door which leads into a 
coffee-house, winch appears to be open to every 
person. In the middle, and opposite the door of 
entrance, sat the grand vizier, dressed in robes of 
white satin, with a conical turban of snow-white 
muslin, marked with a broad band of gold. Im¬ 
mediately over his head was a semicircular little 
gallery, about the size of half a hogshead, project¬ 
ing from the wall, formed of very close gilded 
bars, through which a person might hear and see, 
but could not himself be seen. Here the sultan 
sometimes places himself while the divan is sit¬ 
ting, or on other occasions; and it gave to this 
enclosure of despotism the appearance of the ear 
Dionysius. I looked up with a furtive glance 
more than once, and at length caught the gleam 
of an eye through the small aperture in the lattice¬ 
work, which no doubt was that of the sultan. 

On the right hand of the vizier sat, at an 
humble distance, the Capitan Pasha, dressed iu 
green satin robes, with a turban similar to that of 
the vizier. The vizier was an old and feeble man, 
with dark eyes, and a mild, but stupid counte¬ 
nance. The pasha was much the same, but not 
so genteel looking—the one was commander of 
the armies, and the other of the fleets of the 
Turkish empire, and both looked but little quali¬ 
fied for their offices at this critical moment. The 
pasha’s name is Delhi Abdalla. Delhi means 
mad, and was given to him from his extraordinary 
manners. He had been a boatman on the Bos¬ 
phorus, and attracted the notice of the sultan, 
while rowing in his barge on an aquatic excur¬ 
sion, by a certain rude humour, and a habit of 
shouting when he speaks, and swearing strange 
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oaths, to which he is much addicted. For these 
qualities, though so illiterate that he knows not 
how to write, he was raised to command the fleet, 
and to the personal favour of his master. On the 
other hand of the vizier sat two judges of the 
empire, one for Roumelia, the European, and the 
other for Natolia, the Asiatic portion of the em¬ 
pire. They were dressed in dingy green robes, 
and were very emaciated and feeble, particularly 
one of them, who, I think, was the most imbecile- 
looking man I ever saw. On the adjoining side 
sat two officers of the treasury, dressed in red 
robes. These six men were remarkably old; and 
the flrst impression they made was that of sur¬ 
prise how they could have pqpsibly kept on their 
heads in such a place for so many years! 

The ambassador and his suite were all crammed 
into a kind of recess at one side of the room, and 
no more notice taken of them than of any crowd 
of people in a public court: and yet a mark of 
distinction was Bhown which, it is said, never was 
permitted to any ambassador before. Sometimes 
when a minister is tired standing here, a joint- 
stool is brought for him alone to sit down and 
rest lumsclf. This was not done on the present 
occasion, so he sat down on the divan, and by 
special favour was not made to rise up again. I 
assure you this fact was one of public notice, as 
an extraordinary occurrence in Turkish courtesy, 
and a mark of singular and distinguished favour 
to the British ambassador; for the rest, nos turba 
Juvnus, we were the mob, and wc dared not sit 
if we were fainting. 

It is on this occasion that the Turks delight to 
show what they think will strike Europeans, and 
to do it as if it were an ordinary thing, and at 
which they did not know we were present. The 
first display was a law-suit before the vizier. A 
number of persons entered in different coloured 
robes, holding in their hands papers like lawyer’s 
briefs. These ranged themselves on each side 
the vizier, so as to make a lane from the door to 
his seat. One of them stated something from his 
paper, which was answered by one of the other 
party. The vizier made his decree, and the law¬ 
suit was decided in fifteen minutes. Another of 
the same kind followed, which lasted about as 
long, and neither of the judges, though just 
beside, seemed to be concerned or consulted on 
the occasion. It was certainly a very simple and 
very summary process, and I wish it was adopted 
in other places. 

After this followed the payment of the troops. 
Men began to bring in leather purses of money, 
and pile them on the floor, till they made two 
large heaps of four feet high, and ten long, exactly 
the shape and size of clumps made over potatoes 
buried for winter, and two smaller ones; each 
purse contained four hundred and sixty piastres, 
and the heaps altogether six millions and a half, 
or about two hundred thousand pounds, in thirty 
purses, for Bix months’ pay for all the janissaries in 


Constantinople. When the piles were finished, 
which took more than an hoar, the vizier sent a 
sealed paper, wrapped in muslin, by a messenger, 
to th» sultan, stating that the money was there, 
and desiring to know what was his pleasure to do 
with it. This letter also contained, I was in¬ 
formed, by way of postscript, that some infidel 
ambassador had come there, and was waiting to 
know his commands. It is j>art of that absurd 
assumption of superiority which these people arro¬ 
gate, to pretend ignorance or indifference on these 
occasions. Though this audience had been care¬ 
fully arranged beforehand, and was the subject 
of public notoriety, every thing in our reception 
seemed to indicate that the grand vizier and his 
master knew nothing about us, and we were 
treated as casual visiters, brought there by curi¬ 
osity,which the courtesy of the Turks allowed us 
to gratify, by looking on at what was going forward. 
In sealing this lettet, with red wax, he used no 
candle, or any other process that I could see, to 
dissolve it, so as to make it susceptible of an im¬ 
pression, though he impressed a seal on it. 

After about another hour’s tedious delay, the 
return of the messenger was announced by the 
attendants striking an iron-shod pole againBt the 
pavement, as they advanced to the divan. The 
vizir immediately rose, and proceeded to the door 
to meet the sacred packet, which was as large as 
a volume of maps, and enveloped in a muslin 
case. Having received it, he retired to his place ; 
he applied it first to his forehead, then to his 
lips, and then opened it with great form. The 
seals, which were appended by red tape, and 
seemed of red wax, he carefully took oft’, kissed, 
and put in his bosom. Having announced the 
contents, several persons came in and took the 
bags by tens, laying them in heaps at the door, 
and from thence they were distributed by the 
colonels of different regiments, who formed a 
lane at the entrance with their high caps. When 
each of these received the last bag due to him, 
he wiped up the dust with the sleeve of his 
robe, and, bending on one knee towards the 
divan, os the sacred throne of the omnipotent 
sultan, he humbly applied the dusty robe to # his 
forehead. The bags were then laid separately 
on the flags in front of the divan. At a consi¬ 
derable distance stood a large detachment from 
each regiment, with one leg before the other, 
waiting for “ One, two, three, and away! ” like 
boys playing prison-bars. The word was given, 
when they all rushed forward to seize the purses, 
as they did the pilaff, tumbling one over another 
in great confusion, and equally amuse!!. Who¬ 
ever could catch a purse in this way, was entitled 
to a few paras in his pay more than his comrades. 
After this most tedious and childish ceremony 
had lasted three hours, we were at length given 
to understand, as you have often heard it said, 
that after being fed, clothed, and washed, and 
made fit to be seen, we should be admitted into 
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the presence of his sublimity. In fact, such an 
intimation was conveyed, though not precisely 
in the words usually reported, and we went 
through the ceremony accordingly. 

When the order was given for food to be 
brought, we were all crowded together—vizir, 
ambassador, secretaries, dragomans, merchants, 
and janissaries—in the divan; and with some 
difficulty four attendants made their way with 
four tripod stands, which they set in different 
parts of the room. On them were placed four 
large round metal trays, like circular tea-trays, 
but not Japanned. One of these was placed 
before the vizir, who invited the ambassador to 
cat; another before the capitan pasha, who in¬ 
vited the principal secretary and the Prussian 
envoy. At one side was placed the third, before 
the bostangec bashi, I think, who invited the 
oriental secretary, with some members of the 
Levant company; at the' other a fourth was 
placed before the chouash bashi, who invited the 
chaplain of the embassy with the other officers. 
The chouash bashi is the head of the corps of 
couriers, and the bostangec bashi is the head of 
the corps of gardeners, both officers of high rank 
in the seraglio. Round these tables we all 
stood, two or three deep, and helped ourselves 
by thrusting our hands over tlie shoulders of 
those before us, and scrambling on the table for 
what we* could feel. It was ray misfortune to he 
in front, next the chouash bashi, and I received 
the dripping of all the sauces that passed over 
me on my lustre gown. Our entertainment con¬ 
sisted of eleven large dishes, served up in suc¬ 
cession ; and those at‘all the tables were the 
same. First, a cauldron of peas-soup; second, 
broiled fish; third, a kind of mutton-haricot; 
fourth, swoct-balls; fifth, roast fowl; sixth, large 
sweet pudding, covered with paste; seventh, 
mutton roasted to rags; eighth, boiled fowl, al¬ 
most raw; ninth forced-meat* in a mass; tenth, 
stewed apples, floating in sauce, with cups of 
youart, or sour milk, placed round tho dish; 
eleventh, pilaff of rice, with which all entertain¬ 
ments end in Turkey, and a large bowl of sher¬ 
bet, extremely mawkish, to wash it down. 

To eat all this we had large wooden spoons, 
the bowls of which were circular, and almost the 
size of a saucer. What we could not eat with 
a spoon we tore with our fingers. When a man 
wanted a bit of fowl, lie took it up by the leg, 
and holding it out, his neighbour took the other, 
leg or wing, and bo tugged it asunder. In every 
dish which came on the table, the chouash bashi 
thought it necessary to make the first hole with 
his dirty hands. His example was followed by 
every one of the crowd within reach of the table; 
and you may conceive how inviting an entertain¬ 
ment must be where roast and boiled, sweet 
and sour, hard and soft, were all clawed together 
by fifty dirty hands, without knife, fork, cloth, or 
napkin. At the ambassador’s table some little 


distinction was made. Spoons were laid, which 
were supposed to be horn; they were, however, 
of jasper, and said to be part of the costly table- 
service of the Greek emperors, preserved since 
the taking of Constantinople. The tray, also, 
was of silver, of the same era, but so tarnished 
that it was not easy to distinguish the metal. 
After this scramble, the ambassador alone was 
washed; a vase with a long spout was brought 
to him, out of which water was poured on his 
hands; and then wc all proceeded to a large 
tree, at the entrance of the harem. 

Under the tree our names were called, and a 
second set of pelisses were here distributed to 
us. Bits of paper stuck on them marked for 
whom they were intended. Mine was labelled 
“ Doshervatch,” the nearest approximation a Turk 
could make .to my name. There were present, 
besides the members of the embassy and Levant 
company, several English gentlemen on their 
travels. Those who had seen the sultan before, 
lent their pelisses to those who had not, os no 
person could be admitted to the presence without 
one. In this way eighteen of us were dressed 
up, and waited under the tree for orders. By 
and by the approach of the vizir was announced, 
proceeding from the divan to the presence, With 
the capitan pasha, reis effendi, and other officers; 
a lane of attendants was made for them across 
the garden; and in their way they passed close 
by us, but took, no more notice of us than if we 
were jugglers dressed up and waiting to exhibit 
before their master. In about half an hour it 
was notified to us that we should come forward, 
and we advanced to the gate of the seraglio, or 
rather, the harem. 

This gate was decorated witli tho most gorge¬ 
ous display of Turkish sculpture. It was covered 
by a large semicircular projecting canopy, sup¬ 
ported on pillars richly carved, gilt, and embossed, 
in a style of architecture perfectly oriental; round 
the entrance were several officers in their richest 
dresses, some in stuffs shot with gold, which, as 
they moved, were quite dazzling; but those 
which struck us most were the unfortunate 
eunuchs. Some of these creatures were boys, 
or young men from sixteen to twenty. They 
were tall, bloated, and disproportioned; their 
countenances were of a sickly, sallow hue, with 
a delicate, hectic-looking flush, and on expres¬ 
sion of extreme anguish and anxiety, as if they 
suffered pain, and laboured under a deep sense 
of degradation. One old man was wrinkled and 
pallid, his face perfectly smooth, and resembling 
that of an aged woman, except only that it had 
an expression very strange and unnatural. They 
were all dressed in green satin robes. Among 
them were many blacks, who did not look so 
disfigured as the whites, probably because the 
change of their features was not so conspicuous. 

While I stood gazing on these things in a 
kind of absorption of mind, I was roused by being 
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suddenly seized by the collar by two men, one 
at each side of me. I now saw that each of the 
party was caught in the same manner; and in 
this way we were hurried, or rather dragged, 
down a broad descending passage, between rows 
of guards, to the interior of the harem. Here 
we found ourselves in a narrow, gloomy court¬ 
yard; and suddenly turning to the right, we 
entered a dark, dismal little chamber, lighted 
only by one grated window, which opened into 
the yard. At first I could not clearly discern 
objects, but in a little time my eyes were accom¬ 
modated to the dim light. Our party filled one 
half of the apartment, the other was occupied by 
n large throne, exactly resembling, in size and 
shape, an old-fashioned four-post bed without 
curtains. This was covered with something 
very like a gay-coloured cotton quHt; but it was 
a neh stuff, embroidered with dull gold and 
pearls. On the side of this, with his feet hang¬ 
ing down, sat the sultan, exactly in the attitude 
of a man getting out of bed in the morning. I 
mention this because the Turks, on state occa¬ 
sions always sit witli their legs hanging, but on 
others cross-legged. Next to him, standing stiff, 
with his back to the wall, was the vizir, and next 
to him the capitan pasha; they were both motion¬ 
less as statues, with their eyes riveted on the 
ground. Our party formed a kind of irregular 
semicircle across the room, and half round the 
bed; in our front stood the ambassador with his 
dragoman and that of the Porte. 

The sultan appeared a tall, ill-mnde, mean- 
looking man, about forty. His countenance is 
as dark as mahogany; his beard very full, and as 
black and glossy as jet; it is said he uses arti¬ 
ficial means to colour it. He is remarkable for 
the smallness of his hands, and the length of his 
body, the latter being that of a man exceeding 
six feet in stature, though his is not more than 
fi\e feet seven or eight inches. He looks always 
to most advantage sitting or riding; and, in fact, 
he is seldom seen by strangers in any other posi¬ 
tion. His dresB was a dark, dingy red robe, and 
we thought there .appeared nothing brilliant about 
him. He never turned his head, which he kept 
straightforward, as immovable as if it was fixed 
in a vice; but his eye was continually rolling, 
and the white of it—something like the colour 
of white glass—gleaming now and then under 
his mahogany forehead, as ho glanced sideways 
at us, gave him, I thought, a most demon-like 
expression, according well with the cruel charac¬ 
ter 1 had heard of the man, the melancholy state 
of the icountry, and the gloomy cell in which he 
received us. The speech of the ambassador- 
expressing a desire on the part of his Britannic 
majesty to continue the ties of amity and good 
will between the two powers—was translated to 
the Sultan by his trembling dragoman; and after 
a short pause he replied, in a low, but firm, 
haughty tone, addressing himself apparently to j 
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tho vizir, who repeated the speech very badly 
and hesitatingly to the dragoman, who stammered 
it out in French to the ambassador. This unfor¬ 
tunate dragoman's name was Stavrak Oglou, not 
a Greek of the Fanal, but a native of Caramauia. 
He was a tall, cadaverous-looking person, and 
could not conceal the extraordinary impression 
of terror under which he laboured. He stood 
next me, and A trembled so exceedingly, as quite 
to shake me as well as himself; and his nerves 
were so agitated that he could scarcely see to 
read the paper he held, which was blotted with 
large drops of perspiration dropping, from his 
forehead, and more than once nearly fell from 
his hand. The man had some reason: his pre¬ 
decessor had just been executed, and he had no 
hope he should escape the same fate. In a very 
short time he was deposed and banished to Nato- 
lia, and a few days after his arrival was found 
assassinated at his own door. • 

Our interview did not take up ten minutes, 
and the moment tile last word was out of his 
mouth, we were all, without the slightest previous 
notice, dragged suddenly back by our conductors, 
whose gripe never left our necks a moment. In 
stumbling backwards I trod on the tail of my 
gown, and was well nigh prostrating myself, 
without intending it. The purpose of this rude¬ 
ness was to prevent our turning our backs on the 
sultan os we retired from his presence. When 
wc reached the door of the chamber, however, 
we were twirled about, hurried up the passage 
with the same precipitation os we were hurried 
down, and, when arrived at the outside, flung 
>ff by our conductors like things by whose touch 
they felt contaminated. The origin of this prac¬ 
tice is a subject of controversy. The French 
writers assert that an attempt was made on the 
ife of Amurath II., at an audience, by a Croat, 
in revenge for the death of Mark, the despot of 
Servia; and ever«ince, all persons admitted are 
leld fast by the arms while they remain in the 
presence; and this is the account, also, of Bus- 
bequius, who was himself so treated.* Others 
deny this origin, and say that it is merely a tyken 
>f respect shown by a great man, that you are 
lupported in his presence by his attendants. You 
will form your own conclusion; it is certain no 
possible disrespect was intended at our interview; 
but, on the contrary, it was meant to show us 
■very mark of attention and good will, and it 
was evinced by many little circumstances. The 
persons who conducted us were men of rank, 
and dressed in pelisses of honour ijet those 
who had hold of me and others griped us some¬ 
times very hard, and when wc were able to 
ipeak, each of us might truly say in the words 

* “ Singuli ut SngTesd sumut, ad cum a cufcicolariia ejua 
deduct! aumua, brachia noatra tencntibua. Ita cairn fert 
consuetude* nb oo tempore quo Croats quidam, in vindictam 
domini gui mterfecti Hard, despots Scrvw, petito colloquio 
Amuratcv occidit." — Biufaq, Episl. i,, p. 98. 
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of HwnH “I P»y Hi** take thy fingers from 
my The Janissaries were disposed to be 

yetf insolent, thrusting their stioks between pri 
’legs of the gentlemen to throw them dowh, and 
• At&ypSng -other marks of, contempt and ill will. 


, \ MIDNIGHT. . 

night's most ealnf, most meUnchgty hour, 

And Silence. broods o'er all the sleeping vale,' 

Sere when a voice from yonder ivied tower 
Proclaims to sighing winds Time’s passing tale. 
The stars are oat in gll their loveliness; 

And geAtly breathes the violet-soented gale; 

While from the hawthorn shade is heard the wail 
Of the lose night-bird. Now, with sable dress, 

The silent heavens are robed, and dark clouds press 
Around the silvery moon, ahd now she dings 
Her chastened light to earth, while sephyrs’ wings 
Scatter a thousand tweets the flowers to bless, 

And tiny elves, that shun the garish day, * 

In foraat haunts their fairy music play. 

. T. W. A. 


This was fhr, however, from being generally the 
case; on the contrary, the name M Ingilesi N 
seemed to procure for us attention and good 
will. 


.THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 

Swert isles df Ettnty 1 where fair nature throws 
The loveliest robes this tainted earth may wear, 
Where every flower in wild luxuriance glows, 

And. verdant hills that rise to heaven appear 5 
All, all around is beautiful and bright-^- 
Blue skies, green earth, and hoary mountains, where 
The soft clouds sleep. The palm-trees’ shadows there 
Yield sweet repose, wpile balmy airs invite, 
when suns are pouring down their noontide Hght. 

The dashing cataract falls from rock to rock, 

And lordly pines the howling tempests mock, 

While o'er thftr heads they sweep with giant might. 
And ronnd thy shores the crested waters play, 

While rainbow hues are seen 'mid falling spray. 

T. W. A. 


DUELLING. 

Thx brave Dntqji admiral Van Tromp, who was a lenge he went to the challenger and told him, he sup- 
large heavy man, was challenged by a thin .active posed they were to fight on equal terms; “ but as 
French officer. “We are not on equal terms with things now stand,” said be, “ the terms are very un- 
rapiers,” said Van Troibp; “ but call on me to- equal: 1 have a wife and five children, who have 
m or row morning, and we will adjust the affair better.” nothing to subsist on but my appointments ; yon have 
When the Frenchman called, he found* the Dntch a considerable fortune, and no family. To place us, 
adfo ietf bestriding a barrel of gunpowder. “ There is therefore, on an equality, I desire that you will go 
room enough for yon,” said Van Tromp, “ at the with me to a conveyancer, and settle upon my wife 
otheh end of ’the barrel; sit down; there is a match, and children, if I should fall, the value of my appoiut- 
and .ait you were the challenger, give fire.” The ments. When yira have signed such a conveyance, if 
Frenchman was a little thunderstruck at this terrible you insist upon it, I will then fight you.*’ The deb- 
mode pf fi g hting; but as the Dutch admiral told him berate manner in which the general said this, and the 
ke woajnfight In no other way, terms of accommoda- apparent justice of the requisition, made his antagonist 
don ensued. reflect a little on the idea of leaving a wife and five 

I have heard a story of a general offioer in our sort children*) beggary $ and aa the affair could not well 
rice which pleated me much. On receiving a dial- stand reflection, it went off.—Qiipin. 


WALKING 

Walking. —Walking is the best possible exercise; of his limbs. In contrast with his case, I will just 

labltuate yourself to walk very far. The Europeans state, that last week I conversed with a veteran in 
nine themselves on having subdued the horse to the literatus? and yean, whose powers of mind uo one 
urns of man 1 but I ftoubt whether we haVe not lost can question, however they may differ from him in 
core than we have gained by the use of this animal, speculative points. This gentleman baa preserved the 
io one has occasioned so much the degeneracy of the health of his body and the soundness of hiB mind 
mman body. An Indian goes on foot nearly as far in through a long course of multifarious and often de- 
day, for a long day, as an enfeebled white does on pressing circumstances, by a steady perseverance in 
da horse; and he will tiro the best hones. A little the practice of walking every day. It is curious that 
ralk of half an hour in toe morning when you rise, is he ha? survived, for a very long period, almost all toe 
tdtiaihle; It shakes off deep, and produces other good literary characters that were his mends and oontempo- 
fleets in the animal eWnwny.wsffeiW# Memoir*, varies at the period in which his own writings excited 
I may urge upon all, and especially upon those so much public attention; almost all of those who 
those habits are sedeatotry, to contrite some motive have dropped into the grave one after the other, while 
or daily and regular walking, even should they not he has continued on in an uninterrupted course, were 
ppear at present inconvenienced by their confine- men of for less regular habits, and, I am obliged to 
neat; the cloud will be insensibly collecting tout add also, of much less equanimity of mind; but toe 
fraU, sooner or later, darken their spirits, or break preservation of this equanimity has,* I verity believe, 
ipon them in the fulness of toe apoplectic stertor. A been mainly ensured by the unvaried practice to which 
toytician with whom I was well acquainted, and who I have referred, and which to others would prove 
oarcely ever was upon his legs, used to say to me that equally available, if steadily and perseveringty pursued, 
■e found no inconvenience in sitting day after day in. “Were I a gentleman, Dr. Uwins,” my neighbour 
da carriage and in his study. Nor did he, so for as Mr. Abemethy used to say to me, “ I would never 
ds immediate feelings ware concerned; but he died get into my carriage.” And certain it is, that many 
suddenly and prematurity, from an apoplectic stroke, mtprdera of the most troublesome kind, beside un- 
which I -verily believe might toave been averted, had soundness of mind, may be traced to toe idle habit of 
he made Ism use of his carriage and books, and more carriage gestation .—VwHto on Mentol Diou eet. 
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PHYSICAL AND PECUNIARY DRAINAGES. 

A PARALLEJ.. 


Though the fact of “ never meeting, though 
they are continued ever so far,” appears., to he an 
essential property of all parallels, yet I confess 
that I am fond of'theta; and certainly not less 
so on account of their being disliked by certain 
angular gentlemen of the critic breed. I wish to 
tell the reason-of this, and to “ raise use” there¬ 
from, if I can, and I know no better vehicle for 
my purpose than Ward’s Miscellany, which every 
one Who has seen it admits to have no parallel, 
and, I may add, that the intellectual privatioh*of 
all who have not seen it has no parallel either. 

To dwell a little on the value of parallels, be¬ 
fore I introduce the reader to my own “unparal¬ 
leled parallel," I may mention that parallels 
uever can possibly jostle or cross each other; 
and, therefore, if the whole world would only 
move on in parallels, they would never get into 
each others’ way. The advantage of this would 
be incalculable; for more than half the time, and 
fully nine (almost ten) tenths of the tempers 
of many people, are spent in their crossings and 
jostlings, merely because one, or both, is off the 
parallel. It would bo a most salutary lesson to 
various sharp eyes, if the purlieus of Palace- 
yard, and many other places, were all marked 
over with parallel Hues. It i£ matter of every 
day .remark, that they who “ keep the rut,’ 
whether in the ways of mire or of men, are sel¬ 
dom or never overturned; and the reason is 

obvious—the ruts arc parallels. The-(what^ 

d’ye-call-’ems ?) of a railroad,—for to say the 
“ rails of a railroad,” makes as unseemly a gash 
in the grammar, as their “ strange ways” make iu 
the ground, arc parallels ; and this is the reason 
why the trains are either overturned, or sent 
spinning over, if the wheel gets off the “ what- 
d’ye-call-it.” Indeed, wo can hardly mtffre a step 
without 'getting a new proof of the value of 
parallels. For instance, when the late illustrious 
Watt—one of the few men, by the way, that, like 
the “^Miscellany,” had no parallel—improved the 
steam engine, he found there was no keeping it 
in order. The piston-rod worked outwards and 
inwards, and soon let out the steam. What did 
Watt, upon this trying point ? Why, he invented, 
a “ parallel motion,” which converted the arc de¬ 
scribed by the end of the beam, into a line 
parallel to the tangent; and the engine has 
worked ever since without a jolt. O, that some 
moral Watt would arise, and * a piece of me¬ 
chanism capable of Converting ail the “ crooked 
motions” of men into “straight lines parallel to 
the tangent I” for then they would, by anothdr 
property of parallels, be all parallel to ea$\. 
other, and society would thenceforth work well, 
and without any jolt. 

I might thus run on with the subject, quite 
parallel, and so never touching it for any length; 
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but this I leave to lli£ reader, and -shall mention 
only one or two steps more, which will* 
bring me to the parallel I have in vje*., ‘•Ftfsi, 
then, if a third tine goep, fair and •sjnrigl$' for¬ 
ward, to two parallels, ix *gets exactly -the'g&h}e 
reception from both. But if it goes shuffling*. %nd 
wriggling by a crooked path, the reception which 
it meets with from the one throws no light 
whatever on that which it maymedt with from 
the other. There is far from on uniustructive-morffl 
parallel here : if all the folks of any one locality 
moved through life in parallels, which, fits we 
have shown, would be of vast advantage to them¬ 
selves ; and if a straight forward stranger came 
to visit them, for pV^asure, business, or any thing 
else, he would meet with tlfe same reception 
from the whole ; whereas if he-were curving and 
shuffling, their very parallelism would detect 
him, and Jic would be soon turned out of their 
company. There are some real cases which 
approximate this, although there is always less 
or more reason to have a doubt about them. 
This is owing to the difficulty of proving the 
parallelism ; for if they of the locality do npt go 
parallel, they cannot possibly all give the same 
reception to the straight forward, though fltey 
may do so to one who bends and shuffles- Thus, 1 
if we study them well, there is really mo?e’ moral 
instruction—and reproof—in parallels than in 
some sermons. 

Again—and it is “finally and to,conclude;” in so 
far as the morale of the parallels is concerned, there 
is this advantage in parallels, that if you know cor¬ 
rectly in wliat relation they stand to each other 

any one instance, you are sure that the re¬ 
lation will be the same in every other instance. 
This is the grand advantage of parallels, in all 
matters of instruction in which they can be 
applied ; and whether the form of their applica¬ 
tion be allegory, fable, metaphor, simile, simple 
comparison, or any thing else, it is the fault of 
the user, if it does not penetrate deeper and 
stick faster than any other mode of instruction. 

Now for my own parallel, as the application of 
all this profound philosophy, which has, of course, 
cost me moons of mystification, whether the 
reader shall be sufficiently grateful or not. The 
vicar of Wakefield complained that “ the world 
«nid noting at all about his paradoxes; and it 
will be a most crooked shame if the said world 
shall treat ,l my parallels” with the same neg¬ 
lect. 

Well, then, here follows my thesis, or hypo¬ 
thecs, which, however, I hope to prove to be 
nuithesis before I ara done of it. The drain¬ 
age of bugs and thqtfrainage of bags are pa¬ 
rallel operations of improvement ; the one as 
applted to the soil of a country, and the other as 
applied to the inhabitants. 

2 B 
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Both parts of the demonstration here must be 
partly drawn from historical induction, though 
any intelligent reader may verify them, or (fver- 
tum them, (if he can,) by his own personal 
observation. I shall first examine them singly, 
and then lay them together, in order to see how 
they tally as to parallelism ; and I would advise 
the reader to do the same in all comparisons he 
may have to make; for some wise men look 
more like fools than any thing else, when they 
compare objects or subjects, of one or of both of 
which they^are ignorant. 

First, then, as to the bogs, under which short 
appellation I include all puddles, ponds, quag¬ 
mires, morasses, swamps, fens, lakes—no, not 
lakes, and other receptacles whatsoever, high- 
lying or low-lying, which catch and keep the 
rain of heaven until it is evaporated by the 
mutual action ofe the air and the water in the 
process of evaporation ; and more especially if, 
in the receptacles aforesaid, the said “caught 
and kept" rain of heaven is mixed with mud, or 
promotes a copious growth of mosses, flags, reeds, 
rushes, or any other rank aquatic vegetation 
whatsoever. 

There was a time when England was sadly 
infested with places of this kind; and, as hap¬ 
pens in the cases of many natural annoyances, 
the small ones, in consequence of their greater 
abundance, and more general distribution, were 
really more injurious than the rich ones. It is 
true that the large ones shook the people with 
agues, or that life was a burden, in many dis¬ 
tricts, where it is now a pleasure. But the 
small ones were on most farms, and in every 
field in some places ; and even although they 
were seasonal in their appearance, they always 
did mischief. They stagnated on the fields in 
spring, so that the labours of the husbandman 
could not be carried on ; they formed again with 
the midsummer rains, and spread cold and vupoury 
fogs, which blighted the ear while yet green, 
and nursed their parasitical fungi, which waste 
the Ciops with rust and smut, or poison them with 
ergot. There the autumnal rains overtake the 
late cropB in the field, and they were “ sprung,” 
rusted, or otherwise injured, both on the culm 
and in the shock. In consequence of this there 
was a much smaller breadth of land under crop 
than there is now; acre for acre the yield was 
much less, and the quality was vastly inferior. 
Green crop, for summer feed, there was little or 
none; and the soil in most places was too wet 
and sodden for the healthy growth of such roots 
as the turnip and potato. Where the rains of 
autumn and early winter pelted the bare earth 
aud ran off, they carried the richer port of the 
soil with them; and where they stagnated, they 
fostered the growth of mosses and other unkindly 
vegetables. In proof of this last, there may be 
seen, in many of the batteries in the south of 
England, kindly meadows, from under which 


the people dig the fruit of the olden time for 
fuel. 

The pastures also suffered severely. The 
water stagnated and nourished mosses, which 
mado it stagnate still more; the autumnal rains 
sent up numbers of unwholesome fungi, which 
injured the constitutions of the sheep, while the 
cold damp of the surface afflicted them with the 
foul rot. But while the run was held in these 
pestilent places, the brooks often run dry in the 
seasons of drought; so that though the country 
was really suffering from an excess of water, 
there was a deficiency where it was most re¬ 
quired. It would be too long, howevor, to 
enumerate the whole list of evils; but what have 
been mentioned are a pretty fair example of 
them. 4 

To compensate these evils, there was com¬ 
paratively little. Frogs, and newts, and water 
beetles, were certainly far more numerous ; and 
water flies were more plentiful. There were also 
some water birds in abundance, which are now mro, 
such as storks, and herons, and bitterns, and other 
birds, with long legs mid bills, and comparatively 
small bodies ; and these afforded sport—such 
sport as it was, and they were served up at the 
feasts of the great, along with porpoises and 
other small cetacea, which not the fisherman 
certainly, and hardly the more delicate of the 
gulls of the present day will eat. There was 
probably also more natural wood in these duys; 
but it was swamp-grown, and of little value as 
timber, and the swamps in which it grew con¬ 
tributed to the unwholesomcncss of the climate. 

Drainage has altered many of these matters, 
and has by so doing contributed much to the 
healthiness, the productiveness, and the beauty 
of the country. But limn must uot take credit 
for the whole, or even the greater part of this ; 
for, partly by filling up the bottoms, partly by 
cutting through banks and making deposits, the 
waters have in no small measure worked their 
own correction. Direct drainage by man has, how¬ 
ever, done much, more especially since it began 
to be conducted on scientific principles. The 
mode at first was to make the drain where there 
appeared to be the most obvious surface need, 
namely, through the middle of the quagmire or 
marsh. The effect of this was in many instances 
the producing of a ditch full of water, and nothing 
more. The peat or other earth of such bogs is 
generally so retentive, that they cannot be drained 
in this way, and this led to the improvement. 

It is not the rain which falls on the surface of 
such a place, or that which flows to it from the 
neighbouring slopes, which causes it to form and 
continue, so much as a that which finds its way 
underground through the porous strata, and 
which comes to the surface when a retentive 
soil is arrived at; and this is the place where 
the drain is placed to proper advantage. Hun 
dreds of places could be pointed out, where an 
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ancient bog, penetrated by such drains, has been 
converted into a fine and productive field ; and 
the water, dislodged from those trap-reservoirs, 
in which it only spoiled the land, has been sent 
into its proper channels; and the brooks and 
rivers have gotten that from which the land 
has been delivered. If the underground supply 
comes from the bottom of tho bog, drainage can¬ 
not be so well applied j and the removal of the 
peat down to the hard soil is the cure, which is 
not practicable under all circumstances. I have, 
however, scon such an effect produced to some 


extent; and tho cleared surface spotted with 
beautiful springs of water, the discharge of which 
flowed perennially in a clear rivulet, though the 
channel had always been dry in summer as long 
as the bog was there. We shall only add, on 
this parallel, that among the results have been 
the doubling the weight of tho oxen, and tripling 
that of the sheep, when, they are fit for the 
market. 

The reader will have the kindness to wait a 
little for the other parallel, and the compa¬ 
rison. 


MEDICAL THEORIES. 

THIRD ARTICLE. 


Tins error, which brings all their theories into 
utter, contempt and ruin, is one which raises their 
hands against every man. All who differ from 
them are treated as empirics and nostrum ven¬ 
ders, of the very worst class and grade ; and this 
universality of censure diminishes its value and 
roughens its sharpness and pungency. In sober 
seriousness, we ever and auou (when hearing one 
of our Gallic neighbours thus stoutly defending 
liisfuith, and inviting to mortal cudgel-combat all 
who presume to talk or think differently from him,) 
lift our spectacles from the bridge of our nose, 
and ask ourselves, whether, according to the best 
rules of mental and arithmetical calculation, it is 
probable that the French doctors should bo alone 
right, and that all others of a similar class and 
order in creation should be wrong, and have 
been so for so many centuries—a fact which they 
credibly inform us they have made out by one 
chance and fortuitous discovery—one lucky idea, 
germinating and sprouting fioiu childhood to 
youth, and from youth to full manhood, with the 
swiftness and rapidity of a mushroom. Wore 
the truth of their theories put up to the vote or 
ballot, we shrewdly suspect that they would find 
themselves shrunk to a small and miserable 
minority. It will most assuredly be their future 
fate, ut the days to come, to retract many of their 
wild and delushe reasonings, and, we shrewdly 
prophecy, that they will be then made fully aware 
of the task being much easier had they promised 
less of their own positive and exclusive authority, 
and had been more considerate towards men who, 
assuredly with no less talent, education, and ex¬ 
perience than themselves, have exerted their 
powers through long lives and successive periods 
in pursuit of the same mystery, art, and science. 

It will scarcely be credited by our readers, 
into what lengths the dangerous tendency of 
theorising upon disease will load a man. In our 
early days we were in correspondence with a very 
celebrated physician of the French metropolis, 
who was then considered to be one of the most 
acute and clever medical theorists of the day. This 
person would argue, and with the most truthful 


reasoning and simplicity, upon what he denomi¬ 
nated the certitude of physic.* He would dwell 
upon the theory and calculations of that old 
author Cabanis. He conceived that not only 
morals and philosophy, but that government, 
diplomacy, jurisprudence, military tactics, and 
commercial speculations; in sltort, that every 
science that was not founded upon the pure mid 
simple calculation and observation that were 
afforded by the external attributes of the body, 
ottered less certainty in all details than did medi¬ 
cine. He marvelled much that this idea had not 
been then more considered by the great men ol 
his day, and accounted for it by supposing that 
the majority of those by whom it had been taken 
up had considered its character as more problem¬ 
atical than true. In this reasoning he entirely 
forgot the comparison that he was so unjustly 
instituting between physics and morals, that great 
and extensive branch of human science which 
must, from its very nature, ever remain unsuscep¬ 
tible of demonstration or “ certitude,” with that 
which does nothin its very essence, exclude all 
proof and certainty, notwithstanding that it may 
still do so in many of its ramifications. The idea 
of Cabanis, to a professed medical theorist, is one 
partaking neither of novelty nor wouder. Th^mass 
of the world will always be misled by the authority 
of a great name; and though Moliere, Rousseau, or 
Le Sage, or any other satirical writer, might cast 
severe ridicule and scorn upon it, yet we may 
safely state, that if physicians could once prove 
their art to be a certain one, they might remain 
perfectly satisfied that all the united voices of the 
world would soon be on their side. It is a sub¬ 
ject in which every one has a direct individual 
interest. The world at large may differ, and pro¬ 
bably will differ, for over, upon the subjects of 
necessity, of liberty, and of forms of government; 
many may reap a very excellent and profitable 
interest from the glorious uncertainty of the law, 
or from diplomacy, whose very essence and nature 
is to be found in its uncertainty. But every man 
possesses within himself a most powerful will and 
desire to be well, ami to remain as free fioin, and 
2 a 2 
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as unfettered by, illness and disease as possible : 
let any man be once persuaded that he need have 
neither the gout nor the tootlmch, and "we 
should very soon hear no more from the mob of 
the uncertainty of physic. 

It is not our purpose to conclude this article by 
passing under review the various causes which 
have led to the degenerated and unsettled state 
of the art or science of medicine wherever the 
theorists have abounded, or the chimerical ideas 
in which they have indulged have become spreud 
abroad in any populous neighbourhood or district; 
we could wish that the remedy were as easily 
discovered as the disease. The subject is' a 
wide and fruitful one, but time and space prevent 
our going into it very far. 

Education and talents are the same inheritors 
of that success in the onwofd struggle through 
the paths of medicine; they are the requisites 
which all should possess. Law may ordain the 
routine of education, but whence are the acquire¬ 
ments to come, when an ukase or act of parliament 
ordain it. Examination will go but little way 
towards the attainment of it, as all experience 
has shown. Admitting, however, all tins as pos¬ 
sible—admitting it to be all attained, medicine 
must still remain a trade, as all human knowledge 
is—war and diplomacy, or war and shoemaking, 
it is all one. There is existing around us an 
enormous mass of people that never can be ex¬ 
pected by any possibility to remunerate this class 
for talent and information. These can dispense 
with law, or at least they must, if it be too dear; 
but no man in pain or sickness or illness will 
dispense with physic, more than he will with food, 
and he will, if diivcn to the necessity, take the 
worst, because lie can get no better, Among the 
civilised nations of the world, at least, physic is 
considered as one of the necessaries of life. Old 
women and barbers will carry It on if village 
apothecaries do not j and we need scarcely say 
that in such a state of things as this the gain 
to the people will not be very great. The man 
who Shall propose an effectual corrective to the 
present state of things deserves to be handed 
down in honoured renown to the remotest pos¬ 
terity. Our own present impression is, tiiat the 
case, as it now stands, is hopeless. Parueolsus 
attributed all the mischief in the profession to a 
personage whose blackness forbids our mentioning 
his name more particularly, 

We cannot, however, look back to the days of 
our youth, “tind look around us now in the ex¬ 
treme days of old age, without being at once 
made fully aware that in the medium time be¬ 
tween these two great epochs of our existence 
much has been done, if partially, and is still doing 
even now. It is possible that there may not be 
a better physician alive in London than Hippo¬ 
crates or Sydenham, but there is a comparatively 
wide difference in the attainments of medical 
knowledge now, to what there was even half a 


century ago. The gcnerul and universal diffusion 
of knowledge in every branch of education, winch 
is so great and striking a characteristic of the 
present age, has done, and is even doing now, 
much for medicine; the gradations onward may 
be imperceptible, perhaps, if viewed from day to 
day, but the final sum is a large one. Were we 
to get into more close and particular details, we 
could point out much good, that a set of positive 
regulations, whether from the general legislature, 
or the subordinate legislature of medicine, might 
yet effect, and without the counterbalancing 
power of any collateral evil. Still wc repeat, 
viewing the present position as it now stands, the 
subject is one which is very far from being neg¬ 
lected. Every thing is liable, in a greater or 
less degree, to abuse and neglect: but we may 
say with the most perfect truth, that in our day 
medical schools and corporations have, in our 
own country, assuredly shown a most perfect 
good will towards reform and improvement, and, 
we may add, that their efforts have been attended 
with much success, and with very valuable re¬ 
sults to the medical world, und by lefleeticm to 
the aggregate array of the couiniuuity at large. 
Were wo to vcntuic, in closing tins article, to 
hazard an opinion upon the subject of medical 
education m those schools of this metropolis, 
where, as in the University College, for instance, 
it is intended ami attempted to make it perfect, 
vve should be inclined to premise that it was too 
technical in its outline and details. Now, a tech¬ 
nical education may teach an art, but it never yet 
taught a science. To what purpose, may vve ask, 
is it to accumulate loads of facts and theories, 
when the faculties of thought, reason, reflection, 
and judgment are utterly neglected, and suffered 
to run wildly to waste ? We may bo told, perhaps, 
that botany and chemistry ore to be considered 
as enlightened additions to a mere course of 
medical education; yet we must confess that, to 
our views of thinking, these arc, after all, but 
inferior technical branches of medical science: 
they may teach the name of a plant, or its analo¬ 
gies, wherever they are to be met with in the wide 
und universal kingdom of nature: they will per¬ 
haps teach us to compound our drugs, or to write 
our prescriptions; and chemistry muy introduce 
itself into our medical theories, and lay the 
foundation for much'of that future mischief which 
we have endeavoured to develop in this paper; 
yet, most assuredly, these cannot be looked upon 
os the studies which will either cultivate or im¬ 
prove the nascent powers of the medical student^ 
mind. We would require more generally en¬ 
lightened views—a mind disciplined in logic—not 
the logic of technicalities, but ( the logic of the 
sciences. We ore convinced, and the increased 
experience which ushers in the purpling dawn of 
every day tends to confirm it, that without this all 
the mere medioul learning in the universe, and all 
the practice of either a {Sydenham ora Baillie, will 
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never raise the medical practitioner, in whatever 
grade of the profession he may be, (and there are 
three of these,) above the mean and despised rank 
of the quack or empiric. Under such sad auspices 
as we have before described medicine must ever 
remain an art, and that an uncertain one ; for if 
there be a collection of facts and of phenomena, 
of daily occurrence, in any one branch of natural 
history, peculiarly difficult to generalise, it is 
in this, where the most assiduous and attentive 
student must ever be prepared to meet with a 
thousand varied and collateral circumstances 
and appearances, which only serve to render 
the principal ones more fconfused and obscure. 
For our own parts, if it he requisite or neces¬ 
sary that we give up something,^ before wc are 


permitted to offer any new suggestion for adop¬ 
tion, we would most willingly surrender those 
branches of medical education which are com¬ 
prised in materia methca, botany, chemistry, and, 
perhaps, something more, if we were permitted 
that full reform on which, even in these days, we 
dare not dwell. In our humble opinion we care 
not how wide or how general the subjects of 
medical education may be; and wc should have a 
better opinion of a physician, and would fain 
trust the short remnant of our decaying life with 
more safety in the hands of him, tfho, like La 
Fleur, might have added to the rest of his acquire¬ 
ments the arts of drum-beating and spatterdash¬ 
making. ErnoK. 


THE DEAD CHILD. 


u Alpena si ptio (Ur quesla fa rosa."—Italian Fjiitaph. 

“Sw»et flower ’twas scaieely blown'” 

I was sitting the other evening pondering over 
the fire, when the servant entered the loom and 
delivered to me a note. 

The sable hue ot the signet bespoke llie 
mournful import of the communication, and I re¬ 
cognised in the bandwnlrig that of one of the 
earliest and most endeared of my friends. 1 
hastily bioke the seal and perused its distressing 
contents. 

“ Come to me,” it said, “ we have lost our 
babe; Mary and myself are in deep allhetion, 
and you will not, 1 am persuaded, refuse us that 
consolation which your sympathy and your ‘pre¬ 
sence will afford.” 

I lost no time in obeying the summons, and 
repaired to the dwelling of my friends, whom I 
found overwhelmed with grief. They were sitting 
by the fire, totally absorbed in their sorrows. My 
friend, indeed, seemed to hear his loss with the 
feelings of a father, yet with the firmness of a 
man hut the mother’s softer nature yielded to 
the pressure of her calamity, and, alter faintly 
endeavouring to bid me welcome, she sank back 
in her chair, and gave vent to her feelings in a 
flood of tears. A little cherub girl was playing 
round the room ; and with her innocent expres¬ 
sions of regret, and her artless, yet often poignant 
remarks, alternately soothed and increased the 
anguish of her parents. 

A short interval ensued, during which I took 
occasion to inquire into the particulars of the 
lost child’s decease. Its dissolution had taken 
place very suddenly, after an illness of only a 
few hours duration; and the pain of the calamity 
was thus increased by the suddenness with which 
it had occurred. My friends, after this explana¬ 
tion, relapsed into their previous silence, and a 
pause ensued which 1 was both unable and un¬ 
willing to interrupt. 


Our mutual silence was at length broken by 
the fond feelings of the beicaved mother, who 
desired me to view the dear object of her love, 
her departed infant. “ You knew my boy when 
living,” she said, “ and you will not, I am sure, 
be unwilling to behold him now he is dead;” 
and she led the way into an adjoining room m 
which the infant lay. # 

The cme of the anxious parent was evident in 
all that surrounded her departed child, and the 
infant seeincil as much, if not more, the object of 
solicitude now that it was about to be consigned 
to the tomb, than when it dung in life ami 
beauty to the maternal bosom. The little sleeper 
was placed in a kind of basket, which had been 
its resting-place while living, and was attired in 
the night-dress which it usually wore. A rose, 
which the care of maternal affection had placed iu 
its little hand, afforded, methought, a fit emblem 
of the lovely infant,—alike beauteous and alike 
mortal I 

It had been a sweet and lovely boy when 
alive, und seemed rather to have gained than 
lost in attraction by the change which had %radu- ' 
ally and almost imperceptibly passed over it. 
The small and rosy mouth, the fair and innocent 
cheek, the pure and marble brow, were as bright 
and beautiful as they had been before; and the 
eye, which was partially unclosed, wbre an ex¬ 
pression, which, though dim and languid, was so ' 
nearly allied to animation and to life, that it 
seemed as if a word, nay, a whisper, # would have 
sufficed to wake the little slumberor again (Aid 
call it back to existence. Alas! its sleep was 
the sleep eternal! and not even all the fondness 
of a mother’s sorrow, nor the mother's frequent 
kiss imprinted on its forehead, could awaken its 
deep repose or recal the seraph spirit that had 
fled. 

We stood for some moments mutely gazing 
on the lovely but unconscious object of our at- 
I tent ion, till our silence was painfully broken by 
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the intrusion of the elder child, who had followed 
us from the drawing room and mingled her artless 
expressions of regret with her parents’ sorrows. 
«* Billy’s asleep,” said the prattler, and touching 
the hand of the deceased, she tremblingly ex¬ 
claimed, “ and he is so cold. Mamma, wake him 
for me!* 

The agonised parent, frecalied from her mo¬ 
mentary abstraction, raised the surprised infant 
in her arms, and eagerly and almost convulsively 
clasped it to her heart, as if anxious to secure 
her remaining treasure from the grasp of the 
spoiler—Death I 

I followed in silence to the drawing room, 
where a fresh burst of sorrow relieved the suffer¬ 
ings of my friends. There arc emotions which 
we could no more wish or attempt to repress than 
we would restrain the whirlwind in its rage or 
the ocean in its fury. This impetuous gust of 
sorrow exhausted, while it soothed, the feelings ; 
and after some interval I found the mourners suf¬ 
ficiently recovered to listen to suggestions which 
would previously have seemed intrusive and vain. 
I then endeavoured to urge those consolations 
which it is, alas! so much more easy to recom¬ 
mend than to adopt, and which poor human 
nature is so much less prone to practise than to 
4 preach. 

Imperceptibly my observations were first list¬ 
ened to, then acquiesced in, till at length they 
eridcntly afforded solace and relief. The mother, 
who still retained her surviving treasure on her 
knee, retired to consign it to its pillow, and the 
little cherub, as she extended her cheek to kiss 
me a farewell, thanked me for “ telling mamma 
not to cry.” 

Left with my friend, I urged still more strongly 
the duty and the advantages of fortitude. His 
own manly mind proved my best auxiliary, and I 
found in his breast an echo to every sentiment 
that was dignified, exalted, or resigned. By 
degrees, I engaged him in speculations on the 
subject which we were so painfully called on to 
conte&plate. We endeavoured to consider death 

A SIGH FOR 


Tnx spring at length is in the sky, 

And all around is gay; 

But, ah I my heart is sad—I sigh 
For green fields far away: 

Would that I might, through yon blue Bpace, 
From this brick prison flee, 

To gaze with thee on Nature’s face— 

Oh, would I were with thee I 

Oh, would I were with thee 1 thy feet 
Pressing the verdant mead; 

Around thee flowers, the bright, the sweet, 
And breezes sweet indeed, 

Laden with fragrance from the flower, 

' And carols, loud and free, 

Of birds, who hail the sunny hour— 

Oh, would 1 were with thee! 


rather as a friend than a foe; and we hazarded 
the conjecture, that the disembodied spirit, 
exalted and refined above the apprehensions of 
earth, may possibly regard the fears of mortality 
with surprise and regret. With this view we 
assumed that the philosophic mind may look on 
the King of Terrors as a friendly messenger, 
commissioned to call it to a higher existence and 
a better world; and may welcome his approach 
with the same delight with which the prophet 
may be supposed to have hailed the chariot of 
fire that was sent to bear him to the skies. We 
reviewed the various systems of philosophy and 
religion which have prevailed in different ages 
of mankind, and contemplated their various 
opinions as to a change of being and a future 
state. We noticed the firm belief entertained 
by the most enlightened heathens of another 
world, and the fondness with which they clung 
to the hope of a blissful eternity. We remarked 
on the glimmering of light which was permitted 
to the Hebrews, and concurred that, though no 
definite revelation of a future existence was held 
out to them, yet it formed too frequent and 
too palpable a subject of allusion to admit a 
doubt of its having been hoped and aspired after 
by the most enlightened and holiest of their 
seers. And, lastly, rising to the contemplation 
of the Christian philosophy, and adverting to the 
subject of our mutual regret, 1 begged my friend 
not to weep, but rather to rejoice in an exchange 
which transferred his lost child from a scene of suf¬ 
fering, of error, and of guilt, to a state of pure, 
eternal, and uninterrupted felicity; the certainty 
of which, I reminded him, was assured by One 
who can neither err nor deceive, and who, in 
reference to little children, has pronounced that 
his kingdom is of such as these. 

As my friend grasped my hand in acknowledg¬ 
ment, and tendered his thanks for my sympathy, 
1 rose and hade him farewell, happy in the reflec¬ 
tion that my exhortation had not been wholly 
fruitless, nor my visit altogether in vain.— 
Richardson'a Sketches m Prose and Verse. 


THE FIELDS. 


I covet not the rich man’s gold, 

Nor prize the warrior’s meed : 

For one must health and peace be sold ; 

For one must nations bleed: 

Proud titles, and the pomp that dwells 
With rank, can charm not me ( 

But thou, amid the cowslip-bells, 

Oh, how I envy thee I 
Alas I in years more bright than these 
I plucked their golden s tore ; 

And filled, ’mid hum of emious bees, 
Basket and pinafore; 

But now a cloud is in mine eye, 
Wishing what may not be ; 

1 breathe the town’s thick air, and Bigli, 
Yes, sigh to roam with thee. 

May, 183(i. 
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ANCIENT BOOKSELLING. 


The trade of bookselling seems to have 
been established at Paris and at Bologna in the 
twelfth century: the lawyers and universities 
called it into life. It is very improbable that it 
existed in what we properly call the dark ages. 
Peter of Blois* mentions a book which he had 
bought of a public dealer (a quodam publico 
mangone libronim ). But we do not find, I be¬ 
lieve, many distinct accounts of them till the 
next age. These dealers were denominated, 
“ statwnarii” perhaps from the open stalls at 
which they carried on their business; though 
stutio is a general word for a shop in low Latin. 
They appear, by the old stututes of the University 
of Paris, and by those of Bologna, to have sold 
books upon commission; and are sometimes, 
though not uniformly, distinguished from the 
libra? ti —a word which, having originally been 
confined to the copyists of hooks, was afterwards 
applied to those who traded in them. They 
sold parchment and other materials of writing, 
(which, with us,—though, os far as 1 know, no 
where else,—have retained the name of station¬ 
ery,) and naturally exercised the kindred occu¬ 
pations of binding and decorating. They pro¬ 
bably employed transcribers; we find, at least, 
that there was a profession of copyists in the 
universities and in large cities; and by means 
of these, before the invention of printing, the 
necessary books of grammar, law, and theology, 
were multiplied to a great extent, for the use 
of students; but with much incorrectness, and 
far more expense than afterwards. That inven¬ 
tion put a sudden stop to their honest occupa¬ 
tion. But, whatever hatred they might feel to¬ 
wards the new art, it was in vain to oppose its 
reception; no party could be raised in the pub¬ 
lic against so mnnifest and unalloyed a benefit; 
and the copyists, giown by habit fond of books, 
frequently employed themselves in the somewhat 
kindred labour of pressmen. 

The first printers were always booksellers, and 
sold their own impressions. These occupations 
were not divided till the early part of the six¬ 
teenth century. But the risks of sale, at a time 
when learning was by no means general, com¬ 
bined with the great cost of production, (paper 


and other materials being very dear,) rendered 
this*a hazardous trade. We have a curious 
petition of Swcynhenji and Pannartz, to Sixtus 
IV., in 1472, wherein they complain of their 
poverty, brought on by printing so many works 
which they had not been able to sell. They 
state tlie number of impressions of each edition. 
Of the classical authors, they had, generally, 
printed two hundred and seventy-five; of Virgil, 
and the philosophical works of Cicero, twice that 
number. In theological publication*, the usual 
number of copies had also been five hundred and 
fifty. The whole number of copies printed was 
twelve thousand four hundred and seventy-five. 
It is possible that experience made other printers 
more discreet in their estimation of the public 
demand. Notwithstanding the casualties of three 
centuries, it seems, from the great scarcity of 
these early editions which has long existed, that 
the original circulation must have been much 
below the number of copies printed ; as, indeed, 
the complaint of Sweynhcim and Pannartz shows. 
The price of books was diminished by four-fifths 
lifter the invention of printing. Chevilher gives 
some instances of a fall in this proportion. But 
not content with such a reduction, the University 
of Paris proceeded to establish a tariff, according 
to which every edition was to be sold, and seems* 
to have set the prices very low. This was by 
virtue of the pierogatives they exerted, as we 
shall soon find, over the book-trade of the capi¬ 
tal. The priced catalogues of Colinaius and 
Robert Stephens arc extant, relating, of course, 
to a later period than the present (the fourteenth 
century); but we shall not return to the sub¬ 
ject. The Greek Testament of Colina-us was 
sold for twelve sous, the Latin for six. The 
folio Latin Bible, printed by Stephens, in 1.532, 
might be had for one hundred sous; a copy of 
the Pandects for forty sous; a Virgil for two 
sous and six deniers; a Greek Grammar, of (Jle- 
liardus, for two sous; Demosthenes and iEscbi¬ 
nes (I know not what edition) fur five suns. It* 
would, of course, be necessary, before we cau 
make any use of these prices, to compare them 
with that of cofn.— HallunCs Literature of J£u& 
rope. 


SITTINGS FOR MY PORTRAIT. 


EIGHTH 

My little boy, of three years and a half old, 
came running into my bed-room this morning, 
with the following exclamation, “ O papa, come 
and sec yourself! ” 

Then it i s a likeness, thought I, and a good 
one. 

“ Ah, my charming fellow, I wish I could see 
myself, truly and impartially!” 


“ Yes, papa, it is yourself” 

This testimony was corroborated by every other 
person in the family, and of course-afforded to all 
much gratification. But, after all, neither the 
mimic canvass, nor the mimic glass, can do more 
than exhibit the shadow, the fleshlcss, speechless, 
lifeless shadow of oneself. Where, and how, can 
wo find a moral portrait—an image, that shall 
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indeed be the very image of the mind, with its 
passions and affections, and whatcvei may con¬ 
duce to form the moral character—a resemblance 
so vivid and just that may display and impress 
the truth without the exaggerations of fancy, or 
the false colourings of self-adulation—a reflection, 
as in a glass, of the breathing, reasoning, and 
acting man, by which to dress one’s thoughts? 
The pencil cannot embody the conceptions of 
the soul, or reveal the motives of the heart j and 
yet these are the important objects of the highest 
knowledge and the grounds of a profitable self- 
cxamraatiorT. 

Probably there ore few persons capable of 
affording the expense, or occupying any station 
of importance in society, who have not at some 
period of their life indulged the wish to have 
their portrait taken; but there is astep beyond this, 
to which most public men at least have often, it is 
likely, wished to proceed, namely, that of seeing 
some genuine mimicry or imitation of themselves 
in the nets or attitudes of their own particular 
profession, by which they might be placed in a 
position to judge of themselves as though they 
were other persons, and yet with the consciousness 
they were iu a sense both the judges and actors.* 
Where is the pleader at the bar, the debater in 
parliament, or the preacher in the pulpit, who has 
jiot desired to see himself represented m his own 
proper character ? Who has not felt an anxiety, 
or would not be gratified or instructed, to hear 
the actual modulations of his own voice, to see 
the effect of his own manner, or to tiace the 
methods of his own oratory in the discussion of a 
subject, through the reflecting glass of another’s 
acknowledged accuracy of imitation? This is 
doubtless an exercise of art, in many respects 
demonstrably superior even to the noble art of 
painting, were it restricted within proper bounds 
and applied to its legitimate purpose. It has 
been, indeed, generally employed for ridicule and 
caricature, and in the absence of the parties 
especially concerned; but this is only the abuse 
of a power which is manifestly capable of a 
beneficial application. Let but the successful 
imitator practice in the presence of the individual, 
i and for the avowed object, at his own solicitation, 
of affording the materials of useful inquiry and 
observation, and it is not difficult to perceive 
what advantages might accrue. When the beam 
'is iri the eye, wc overlook it from its immediate 
contact with ourselves; but let it be extracted, 
and placed a( a distance for our inspection, and 
it would instantly become apparent and con¬ 
spicuous. And thus the man who cannot perceive 
an awkward attitude, an ungraceful movement, a 
faulty pronunciation, an ineffective or incon¬ 
clusive mode of propounding or pursuing a sub¬ 
ject, might at once become conscious of either or 
of all these deficiencies, when thus personated and 
presented to view ; and hence would spring the 
benefit of inducing an aim ift the correction of 


faults, which otherwise were not seen or imagined 
to exist. Here, too, is an advantage above the 
mimicry of painting; because in the practice of 
that art the design is merely to imitate, and there, 
in the perfection of the copy, it ends, for we can¬ 
not make one hair white or black, or add one cubit 
to our stature; whereas in the present case, the 
direct and moral intention of this self-reduplica¬ 
tion, or living portrait, as I may call it, is to 
furnish the means and suggest the methods of 
self-improvement. The natural figure is fixed 
irrespectively of ourselves and unalterably, and 
the sole end of the painter is to transmit and 
perpetuate it as it is i but the accidents of pro¬ 
fession, as they may be termed, or the methods 
of oratory, are susceptible of continual change, 
and may thus he studied for the purpose of cor¬ 
rection. It may be difficult to persuade the 
mimic to employ his art for this express object, 
and sometimes it may be difficult to persuade 
ourselves to sit for this kind of living portrait; it 
might, nevertheless, be a very useful employment, 
and it may be presumed is not unfrcqucutly, at 
least as a matter of curiosity, desired. 

It may he deemed a quaint conception, but 
nevertheless is one with which there will pro¬ 
bably be an extensive sympathy, if another kind 
of portrait were supposed, the practical utility of 
which could scarcely he questioned. Let us then 
imagine a sort of shadowing forth, in living reality, 
of the intellectual powers and moral feelings, so 
that not the corporeal image, but the true and 
proper man, were exhibited to himself. Conceive 
that, apart from the mere bodily or external form, 
the inward character were shown, in the spiritual 
semblance of its faculties, passions, and principles 
—that another, and yet not another, self could be 
made to appear to one’s own view—to the view, if 
not to the sight, yet of the inward consciousness 
—so that the mechanism of thought, the opera¬ 
tion of motives, the workings of the mind, the 
moral apart from the material man, could be as 
distinctly seen as the portrait of the latter is 
made visible on the canvass. Thus should we 
become capacitated to see the very soul, and to 
contemplate, in undeniable fact, our inward, men¬ 
tal, and identical selves; and were it possible to 
imagine that we could, as it were, stand by, in 
pure and impartial observation of the truth of 
character, to look at this inward portrait, and 
trace at once its accuracy and Its painful de¬ 
velopments, it cannot be doubted that the ex¬ 
amination of this second self might be attended 
with manifold and manifest advantages. 

This, however, is not a mere fiction or play of 
fancy. If such a visioned or pictured image of 
oneself bo not literally possible, or but just con¬ 
ceivable as one of the wild imaginings of the 
mind, there are some obvious approaches to 
it which the Author of our being lias unfolded for 
wise and beneficial purposes. In that part of the 
mechanism of our minds which vve denominate 
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consciousness, the soul becomes the spectator of 
itself, and views a reflected identity in the very 
glass of truth. So perfect and so powerful is this 
exhibition, by the very law of our nature, that in 
defiance of all attempts to deceive others, and to 
induce them to believe that we are other and 
better than we are, which attempts may be very 
successful, and in defiance too of all the artifices 
of the mind itself to perplex its own conscious¬ 
ness, the very image is there, and the right or 
wrong of the motive or the passion is vividly and 
irresistibly impressed. This inward mirror is so 
placed by the Creator, that no sentiment can 
exist without being reflected by it upon our own 


minds, and no thought or feeling can arise with¬ 
out, in its egress into action, passing, so to speak, 
this reflecting medium. There is, moreover, an 
outward glass which corresponds entirely with 
that within, and throws, back the imaged con¬ 
sciousness upon the heart: it is the Scriptures. 
Here human nature is seen in its genuine charac¬ 
teristics, and every nature or individual for him¬ 
self may discern the most secret workings of his 
own spiiit; and surely the correctness and the 
correspondence of these two reflected images, or, 
if you please, the accuracy of these two moral 
testimonies, are adapted to impart profitable and 
varied instruction. X. 


. LETTER-WRITING. 


“ The Polite Letter-writer*’ and “ Every Man 
his owu Coirespondent* I have nc%er read. They 
are doubtless two bewitching books, able to trans¬ 
form any stick of a gentlemen into at least a 
threc-pemiy post. 1 am the more particular in 
disclaiming all knowledge of these lettcrary au¬ 
thors, as I w ould not my reading public should 
imagine me guilty of plagiarism. Believe me, I 
am quite virtuous. 

Something I have to say touching most sorts 
of letteis—not all. For instance, 1 have nothing 
to say of lawyers' letters, those peremptory “ how 
doutyou do’s," Charons of Fleet-ditch, purveyors 
of bread and water, whose words run through the 
heart corkscrew-wise, outiagmg a tidbit at the 
table, and mixing aloes in our wine:—they cannot 
reach me,—I am off, away from the land of 
cicdit—no dun can knock at my dooi,—we deal 
for ready money only. For the same reason 1 
am silent about tailors’ cross-legged scrawls, 
coming like a needle at the wmd-up of one’s 
Christmas merriment, telling us, modest, hurrying 
rogues, they have “a small bill to make up by 
Saturday next,” and “ hoping for future favours.” 
1 wear my own coat! A mail, out of Britain, may 
live as happy as Job; for recollect Job had no 
debts. Nor will I speak of the letters of great 
men deceased, golden authors, or tinselled au¬ 
thorities: they speak for themselves. Nor of 
mercantile letters—yes, they must have tlicir due; 
for they uphold our commerce, and commerce 
upholds our brave old England, and all her old 
incumbrances—Alasl poor England! By the head 
of Hermes, though most interesting compositions 
to pursy exchangers and young ledger-students, 
they are unworthy of his votaries! Ills other 
votaries, thieves and pickpockets, can surely 
write better—though not to my knowledge : for¬ 
tunately for society at large, and perhaps for my¬ 
self, I have no correspondence with these “ gen¬ 
tlemen of the shade, minions of the moon.” But 
look at their every day, or rather their every 
night language: is it not fanciful ? While they 
decorate their theft of linen from a hedge with 


the cant expression of,“ nimming the snow,” with 
many other similar snatches at jfbetry, 1 cannot 
forbear, in an imaginative point of view, placing 
them far above Mercury’s humbler servants. To 
make short work, I divide merchants into two 
classes—the laconic and the flummery. Here is 
a specimen of the first:— 

“ Gentlemen. Your’s ninth received. Con¬ 
tents noted. Arrived, Jenny, Saunders. She 
cleared tlic Custom-house yesterday. Her hams 
not yet landed. Hope they are in good condi¬ 
tion. Enclosed last price-current. Since which 
a spirit in the rum market. Wines, best, run ofF 
quickly. Leadhca\y. Copper very dull. Tin 
plates look lively. Much done in tallow. Wax 
sticks on hand. Feathers, goose, are down. Skins 
do not get off. Great demand for hemp by the 
Government. Coffee, very good, this morning, 
with sundry parcels of sugar, eagerly sought after. 
Our Exchange, one half, has fallen. Money 
scarce, and therefore great difficulty with bills. 
Bristles rising. We are, Gentlemen, &c.” 

The other style's “tedious as a king,” and I 
cannot “ find in my heart to bestow it all on your 
worships.” It generally contains advice of a 
bill being drawn, and rings a boh-major, as thus: 
—“ Honour to acknowledge your estecificd 
favour—have the honour to transmit—valued on 
your respected house in favour of our esteemed 
and valuable friend—not doubting but your re¬ 
spected house will favour us by duly honouring 
—and, with the most perfect esteem and respect, 
we have the honour to be," &c. • 

What a relief to turn from such perpetrations! 
Come let us talk of servant-maids. Their let¬ 
ters are always worth something to tflemselve^ 
or others, as they have neither time nor postage 
to throw away. They write only when a passion 
becomes too restless to stay within doors. I take 
great interest in their unskilful attempts to throw 
a veil over their impatience. Bad grammar, and 
worse spelling, a clumsy folding up, eccentric 
splashings of thimble-scaling, and an upside down 
direction, are. to many persons, their chief re- 
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commendations ; though, to my mind, these are 
no more than the scenery and dresses to a good 
comedy ; they “ hold, as’t were, a mirror up to 
nature,"—a crooked one, 1 grant. Here I see 
many follies, mixed with their share of goodness 
and sometimes without, making odd faces as they 
peep through our language in rugs. The purchase 
of a new bonnet, With Mrs. Mansby’s assurance 
“it is the prettiest thing she ever made, and be¬ 
sides that, she has not a bit more of the stuff,” 
is followed by challenging, per post, her former 
fellow-servant to make holiday some day next 
week; and thus, at a trifling expense, vent is 
given to the exuberance of that vanity without a 
becoming shore of which neither a scullion nor a 
princess would look half so charming. In an 
affair of jealousy, when she writes to the crony 
friend of a rival, that she intends for evermore 
to have done with Mr. Jemmy, because she 
knows be keeps low and disagreeble acquaint¬ 
ances,—how innocent is her revenge compared 
to the cruel and ignorant Roxana’s! When I 
read Molly’s wrathful story of some vail or pei- 
quisite being unjustly witlield from her share of 
the kitchen spoils, and observe her anger exhaust¬ 
ing itself as her fingers become weary of the pen, 
I connot but lament that Thetis did not teach 
her son to read and write, and thus have saved a 
whole Iliad of fury and slaughter, though it were 
pity to lose the poem. What a blessed invention is 
the post, whether twopenny, general, or foreign ! 
It carries off, by a thousand invisible channels, 
like the system of underground draining, lmlf 
the disorders of the human heart. Let every one 
write down his worst, iuslcad of putting it into 
practice. A spiteful scrawl cannot well do much 
harm in the world ; wliile, on the other hand, a 
sheet of paper full of kindness does infinite good 
to all parties. One of this last description lately 
fell into my hands, from a cook at Canterbury to 
her old uncle. She enclosed—kind soul!—a two 
pound note, saved from her quarter’s wages; said 
a thousand affectionate things, and, after wishing 
him* many happy days, she—what think you ?— 
she quoted SlmkspeareJ —“ May gudness and 
you feel up one muniment.” Thomson’s Sea¬ 
son’s laying in the window-seat of a cottage has 
been pronounced sufficient evidence of the poet’s 
fame; but what Is that compared to being quoted 
by a Canterbury cook ? There is another species 
'of kind-hearted letter-writing, where servant-maids 
almost equal their too susceptible mistresses; 
but this falls into the next division of my subject, 
and, indeed, I am ashamed of having neglected 
it so long. 

Love-letters—here’s a theme! In the first 
place, let every one beware of counterfeits, for 
such are abroad. Few genuine ones are to be 
had for love, and none for money. Finely 
wrought compliments, an epigrammatic stjle, or 
opy thing that looks like great cme and study, 
is u sure proof of lieicsy—that rogue is thinking 


of the girl’s money. Raptures and complaints, 
sprinkled with something stolen from Ovid or 
Moore, and crow-quilled on the best gilt-edge, 
are enough to startle the virtue of any considerate 
young lady. Folks cannot be too cautious. There 
is another sort of love writing, much in vogue in 
this our philosophic age, downright profanation, 
taking upon itself to prove that Cupid has found 
out a new cut to the heart,—namely, by sending 
his arrows first through the brain: it makes me 
wince to think of it. Such letters are treatises 
on preternatural history. These sedate persons, 
who generally wear flannel nightcaps, because 
the head should be kept warm, and Angola socks 
for winter wear, because the damp is so bad for 
the feet—these mock heroic gentry, I say, abso¬ 
lutely assert there can be no true love, except 
what is founded on the qualities of the mind. 
At first, as they argue, it must be no more than 
simple esteem, till, ripened into a softer feeling 
by a similarity of taste, and a congeniality of sen¬ 
timent in matters of religion and morality, it 
Imply attains to something the value of—a plain 
gold ring and the parson’s blessing. A very com¬ 
fortable doctrine for those with whom it is impos¬ 
sible to fall in love. Just as if Romeo and Juliet 
ever thought of more than one sentiment in each 
other’s breast; and tlieir love was truer than 
metaphysics. I must quit such a subject—flesh 
and blood can’t bear it. Now for a hint at what 
is more to the purpose. It is no such difficult 
matter to distinguish between truth and hypocrisy 
in these affairs, as some old people imagine. For 
the benefit of the rising generation, here are a 
few infallible signs of an unfeigned passion. Let 
them always bear in mind that obscurity is the 
grand point. There ought to be so restless u 
confusion in the lover, that, far from its being 
necessary lus mistress should find his letter in¬ 
telligible, he should bo, after an hour's respite, 
incapable of explaining his own meaning: it is 
quite sufficient if he thought lie understood him¬ 
self nt the time. If thou art guilty of a pretence 
to the drowsiness of reason, “ there is no more 
faith in thee than in a stewed prune.” This is a 
general rule, and as the style is inimitable, there 
can bo no fear of deception. Any attempt, though 
a flurried one, at sense or connexion of sentences, 
is fatal. Again, a constant interchange of the 
sublime and the bathos is indispensable; together 
with certain usual epithets of endearment, in 
endless repetition; and, here and there, a lively 
idea of dying. To uninterested persons Buch 
effusions may appear insipid, and probably silly, 
but their opinion i9 of no importance. In fact, 
to the parties themselves, if they ever happen to 
fall out of love, they will certainly be as little 
amusing as a physician’s prescriptions to his 
patient just happily recovered from a fever. Let 
not my readers, fan- ones 1 mean, imagine I en¬ 
tertain any disrespectful notions of love, or that 
my temper is soured by a parcel of billets-doux 
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returned on my hands. All my intention is, to 
show that the young blooming god ought not to 
expose himself in black and white. 

Hate-letters ought not to come next, yet, for 
the sake of variety, they are welcome. These, 
whether expressed in reproaches or threats, con¬ 
tempt or indignation, are wonderfully energetic. 
Of all passions, anger is the most eloquent. It 
is easier to say a cruel thing than a kind one. 
Milton’s devils talk better than his angels. It 
is more difficult for love to express itself in 
words, because it has so much to say; while 
hatred can utter its heart full in a breath, and 
afterwards expatiate on the strength of its own 
inspiration. An angry man, aifd a good one at 
the same time, always writes more bitterly than 
he would have spoken; this, at first Sight, seems 
unaccountable, as the comparatively slow motions 
of the pen must give him the more time for 
reflection, but 1 am convinced the cause of this 
excess arises fiom having n blank piece of paper 
befoie him instead of a human countenance, 
which latter must be very bad indeed not to 
awaken some remorse. The greatest provoca¬ 
tion to write a liate-letter is in answer to a trea¬ 
cherous friend, who still addresses you through¬ 
out in the kindest manner, with a “my dear 
sir,” at the beginning, and ends with a “ yours, 
most sincerely.” In this case it may be excus¬ 
able to dip your pen in gall; but will that do 
nny good ? On the contrary, it is more noble, 
more manly, to pay respect even to the ashes 
of friendship. 

Now arc a swarm of notes, like gnats, buzzing 
about me, all claiming attention to their several 
merits. One without a seal, yet pretending to 
the title of a letter, boasts of introducing strange 
gentlemen to one another. A second makes 
wary inquiries about the “ cleanliness, sobriety, 
and honesty ” of a housemaid, footman, or cook. 
Then a crowd of borrowers perplex me, by re¬ 
questing the loan of a fish-kettle, or the Lust 
canto of “ Don Juan,” or a trifle to be repaid in 
a fortnight. And, lastly, a very agreeable one 
offers to bribe me with an invitation to dinner. 
I cannot possibly accept it. 

At length 1 arrive at what my fingers have 
been aching to come at—letters from a friend; 
or, if the world will allow it, from many friends. 
In my opinion, friendship can best express itself 
by the pen; from which alone, the closest friend¬ 
ships have sometimes originated. “ The plea¬ 
sure of society among friends,” La Bruyore tells 
us, “ is cultivated by a resemblance of opinions 
on points of morality, and by some difference 
of taste in the sciences.” Yet this pleasure may 
exist in parties who can separate for ever without 
much regret; while that honest, glowing senti¬ 
ment, of all others the least selfish, never so 
thrills in our hearts as when our friend writes to 
us; and it must be often, and in all his moods, 
in his hopes and fears, in hi, joys und sorrows; 


not the careless correspondence between two 
worthy gentlemen in adjoining counties, when a 
day’s ride, or haply a walk, can bring them face 
to face. No; the letter must have been long 
on the road, must be stamped with a foreign 
post-mark, to make it precious; or with an Engw 
lish stamp, to him who is called “ the foreigner,” 
wherever he travels away from his endeared 
associates. It is enough to make sweet the 
pain of actual banishment. Let those who live 
out of their own country describe, if they can, 
the emotion they feel as they burst the seal of 
such a letter. 9 

It is a frequent complaint with those at home, 
that the one abroad does not write so often as 
he ought. I suspect there is little justice in 
it. The one abroad will hardly fail, until wearied 
out by neglect; he will be wise enough to bait 
Ins hook. The fact *is, (and wjjy conceal it ?) 
there is manual labour, time occupied, and no 
small resolution requisite, to fill a Blieet of paper 
in a minute character, which, every one knows, 
is expected between friends; and these are the 
sole reasons of their deferring it from day to day, 
with an evil worrying conscience, till at last they 
are often ashamed of writing. I never have put 
faith in the phrase of “ the pleasure of writing to 
you,” as I invariably find it used by the worst 
correspondents; it is a lying bit of civility. 
Nothing, indeed, can be more delightful than to 
stroll about the fields, filling up an imaginary 
letter; but when we sit at our desks to turn it 
into reality, it becomes downright work, and is 
cheerfully performed, solely because it is the 
means of getting another in return. Besides, an 
absentee, if be happens to be remiss, should be 
treated with charity; he requires evidently more 
attention than those left behind. They have 
their ordinary occupations and associations; they 
miss but a single •link in the chain ; a traveller 
lias torn himself from all. Again, this feeling 
must not be omitted in the balance:—he who is 
at a distance has better grounds for the suspicion 
of being forgotten, while his friends havg an 
assurance that he cannot possibly forget his 
home. 

Some there are whose labours might be spared; 

I have long ceased to encourage them. They 
fill the first page with apologies for not having 
answered me earlier; this is worse than th<j[t 
silence. The next thing is, to echo every cir¬ 
cumstance I have related for their amusement; 
andsdulr sentences, one after the otlrer, set oi^t 
withy^your account of”—“ how delighted you 
must have been when M -—“ I envy the journey 
you had from “ as, you observe, the climate 
must be”—and so on to the end of the chapter; 
and this they call answering me. Then follow 
loving remembrances from all the family, sever¬ 
ally and collectively; and they finish with an¬ 
other npology, far more reasonable than the first, 
for having “troubled me with so much non- 
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sense." There are others who fly off into the 
opposite extreme. To execute something worthy 
of being sent across the channel, and. of the 
postage, is to them a serious matter—quite an 
undertaking. They te*se their brains for a fit 
subject, ponder on the best things that may be 
said upon it, and send you, not a letter, but an 
intolerable essay. A few general rules may be of 
use: the principal one is, as in conversation, to 
keep in mind the taste and character of the per¬ 
son to whom you are writing. It is always folly 
to assertjyou have “ really nothing to say,” unless 
it is your belief you would remain dumb in his 
company. Never touch on politics to one who 
cares pot for a newspaper; indeed, it is well to 
omit them on every occasion, as they read better 
in print. With a mattcr-of-fact man, you must 
imagine yourself in a witness-box; no exaggera¬ 
tion, nothing figurative, \ would not trust a 
metaphor; he may be confused, or misled, or, 
what is worse, suspect you intend to impose upon 
him. You have no small advantage in address¬ 
ing a literary man: with him every thing is in¬ 
teresting that is worth telling; however, news 
of new books, or of a very old one, ought to 
occupy a considerable space. To a lady, young 
or old, a story is acceptable ; and let it be spiced 
with love. By-the-bye, I have to beg pardon of 
the ladies for not having yet said a word about 
them. Perhaps, as they have so constantly been 
praised for their skill in letter-writing, it appeared 
to me a work of supererogation. I assure them 
that, were the world entirely composed of ladies, 
a gentleman—and then he must be the man in 
the moon—would know better than to drop any 
instructions on this point. It is said the reason 
of their excelling is, that they write as they talk. 
I insist upon it, their writing is superior; at 


least, that their pens run on like their tongues 
in their pleasantest and happiest moods. Then 
—a great recommendation to a traveller—they 
have the art of bringing to one’s mind home, 
more than can any master of a house; every 
word breathes of their own atmosphere, till it is 
difficult to believe you can be at so great a dis¬ 
tance.—Surely I am only next door! After 
what I have thus said publicly, I trust I shall be 
rewarded—secretly, if they prefer it; and no 
doubt this will increase the number of my fair¬ 
handed correspondents. Men’s letters are, for 
the most part, of too stubborn a nature; they 
will not bend to putty circumstances; or, if they 
do, it is but a kind of Dutch painting—they either 
omit them altogether, or point them with an 
awkward minuteness, leaving nothing to the 
imagination. “ In your next describe your pre¬ 
sent bitting-room ”—were the few words which 
made me feel the force of the writer’s friendship, 
and the interest he took in all that concerned 
me, fur more than a very long sentence which 
preceded it, where he expressed his regret at 
our being separated. Of all letters, the must 
magical m their effect are those written in a 
state of pure enjoyment, full of high animal spi¬ 
rits. Sorrows will have their way, and it is fit 
they should , hut if we are happy, why not mal e 
it appear i f The gravest philosopher can, if he 
chooses, clap on his wig with the hind pint 
before; and his profouudest thoughts will lose 
nothing in being uttered with a laugh. So gieat 
an epieuie in this science as i am, could give 
as many receipts as that kitchcn-favouiitc, Dr. 
Kitchener. Hut at this moment 1 am all impa¬ 
tience : the post muved an hum ago, ami tho 
treasures of the leuthein bag must by tins time 
be sorted. 


THE SABBATH IN SWEDEN. 

(From Rae Wilson's Travels in Norway, Sweden, Finland, and Denmai It.) 


It is deeply to be lamented, that in a country 
released from the darkness and superstition of 
Catholicism, and where the principles of Protest¬ 
antism and Lutheranism form a fundamental 
article of the constitution, so little attention 
should be paid to what I humbly conceive the 
proper observance of the Sabbath ; and that the 
inhabitants are so little aware how widely this is 
^t variance with the rules of that faith which 
they profess, and ihe practice of their brethren 
in England, Scotland, Germany, and other parts 
where the blessed light of the Reformation is 
allowed to shine forth with such unrivalled lustre. 
It is true that divine service is performed in the 
different churches on that day; yet the shops 
are allowed, to remain open, carts and carriages 
passing along during divine service, tradespeople 
.going after their callings, and strolling about as 


on any other day. In the afternoon I could 
discover no difference between the capital of 
Sweden and that of France in this respect, ex¬ 
cepting, perhaps, that in the former the amuse¬ 
ments and exhibitions were more calculated for 
the lower orders than on other days. The pub¬ 
lic-houses are crowded, pleasure-boats full of 
people swarm on the waters, and fishing parties 
are seen along the banks; in short, there is a 
complete “ turn out,” or general stir among the 
inhabitants, who arc all in search of amusement. 
On the Admiralty Island, opposite the palace, 
where arc public walks, are found houses of 
entertainment, and bunds of music, nay, dis¬ 
charges of artdlcry. The theatre is also thrown 
open, where I observed just as great a pressure 
fur admittance as in Catholic countries. It is 
impossible to reconcile such a flagrant disregard 
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for the Sabbath with Protestant principles and a hour on the first, when the Sabbath is totally at 
due respect for the ordinances of revolution itself, an end, and the remaining six hours of that day 
in which the great God, who allowed his de- to pertain to Monday,—by this calculation three 
pendent creatures six days for the arrangement days are confounded that are totally distinct, 
of their worldly concerns, claimed the seventh Such a principle, I apprehend, can be considered 
as peculiarly his own, calling upon them to keep in no other light than an arrangement adapted 
this day, not in part, but the whole of it, and for the accommodation of man himself, or, in 
that in a holy and devout manner. In the words other words, to afford him time for pleasure the 
of an upostlc, * he that regordeth the day, re- moment public service in chuVch is finished; in 
gardeth it unto the Lord; he that regardeth not fine, it must be evident that the whole of the 
the day, to the Lord he doth not regard it.” seventh day must be considered as the Christian 
Such a violation of the seventh day of the week Sabbath, and, consequently, a period of time that 
most unquestionably calls aloud for correction, ought not to be diverted from its true purpose, 
and for the strenuous cxci lions of those ministers and so disposed of in order to meet the taste of 
of religion on whom so high*a responsibility for the creature, but to be exclusively set apart as 
the care of souls devolves. Let not, I entreat, a day of rest and devout contemplation, and 
my testimony alone be taken as an authority for altogether distinct from those allowed for busi- 
tlie facts the reader is only solicited to question ness or pleasure by the Almighty. He claims 
any one person who has travelled in this country, the whole of the seventh as exclusively his own, 
whether that respect due to the Sabbath-day is and requires it to be sanctified, not only in corn- 
paid to it as in Britain, or in that solemn manner memoration of his having accomplished the glo- 
iu which the Almighty himself has commanded, rious work of creation, during six, and resting on 
in the imperishable jingo of revelation j and I the seventh, which he hallowed, but to keep alive 
am perfectly convinced he will find the fact con- in the mind of men the glorious resurrection and 
firmed. At the same time, I do admit it is laid ascension of the great Redeemer of our world. 
dow r n, that a different mode of calculation has Admitting, however, the Swedish plan to be 
been adopted in Sweden, ami the Sabbath is proper in itself, I can in truth aver, that I took 
considered to begin oil Satin day night, at six particular pains to discover whether any part of 
o’clock, and to end at the same hour cm Sunday, the evening of Saturday was marked by pecu- 
Now, on this I w'ould remark, that if the liar solemnities; but I could not perceive this 
seventh day is to be admitted by Christians as in any one respect whatever, either by the sound 
“ the Sabbath of the Lord their God,” it ought of clmrch-bells, the shops being shut up, or any 
to he guarded against invasion; and it necessa- degree of tranquillity in the streets. On the 
rily follows, that uny part of the preceding hits whole, if we admit the full force of the language 
not the least connexion with this day, or vice of the word of God, that its righteousness “ ex- 
irrm; but the Sabbath must ho understood to alteth a nation,” so, on the other hand, indul- 
eonmicncc after the cxpiiation of the sixth day. goucc and frivolity, amusement and dissipation, 
On the other hand, if Sunday is to commence on this most sacred of all days, must be cousi- 
fioin six o’clock, or any other hour, on the last dcred ju no other light than that of degrud- 
•lay of the week, and to be finished at the same , ing it.* . 

REVIEW. 


THE CONTROVERSY BETWEEN DRS. PRICE AND PRIESTLEY ON THE MATERIALITY-OP 

MIND. 

Thk names of Priestley and Price arc intimately politics, to “ beat together the ample field of science,” 
associated with ideas of noth and revolutions. The yells and to seek that troth, which, in the language of n 
of tlu-Mirmmgliam mob, and the thunder of Buiko’s writer too little read, (1 Esdras iv. 38,) is “the 
nturivuus, still sound in our ears with appalling strength, kingdom, power, and majesty of all ages." 
violence. Bat amid these humiliating recollections we Waiving, however, all further remarks on the circum- 
are soothed and thrilled, by seeing our two philoso- stantials of this well-known controversy, and thJ 
pliers retiring from the boisterous contentions of amiable Bpirit in which it was conducted, perhaps our 

• In no country that I have visited, is tlicro, perhaps, ( 1 Gtli of Juno, 1G4G, it is enacted that “ skippojs or sailors 

a more strict regard paid to tlio Sabbath than m Scotland, who begin any voyage, or loose ships, barks, or boats on< 

A succession of Acts were made by the parliaments 1503, tho Sabbath, arc to bo censured.” Even abstaining wil- 

1570, 1593, 1661, 1663, 1690, to enfoico a proper obsevv- fully from divino Bcrvico on Sabbath was punished by a 

nnre of it. Such was tho anxiety to prevent persons from fine of twenty shillings being imposed, and if the person 
even travelling on that day, that there is an Art of tho was unable to pay, ho was to bo exposed in tho public 
' General Assembly of tlie church—tlio highest ocrlesiostiral storks. 

court in the kingdom—19tli July, lfi 19, expressly dccl.u- In tho seventh century, St Theodore, archbishop of Can¬ 
ing that persons who have occasion to make journeys should tubury, laid down several regulations to the Church for a 
‘ e obliged to produce “testimonials from tbu place who w i observance in England of this day. Among othors, 
they rested on that day, when thov were from loupe, Ac , ! ho commanded tiiat “ jiersous were not to put to sea, ride, 
to their ministers.” Farther, by an act of parliament ! or travel m any manner, unless to church,” 
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readers will allow us to offer a few general observa¬ 
tions on this much-litigated question, relating to tho 
materiality, or immateriality, of the human mind. 

Even Dr. Priestly, wc believe, admits that, notwith¬ 
standing the ceaseless changes that take place m our 
bodies, there is still a something within ua that re¬ 
tains a feeling of identity, through all the vicissitudes 
of infancy, manhood, and old age; and, likewise, that 
there is in the machinery of our constitution, a con¬ 
vergence of sensations, ideas, and emotions, as to a 
common focus, so as that it iB the same something which 
Bees, hears, understands, believes, doubts, loves, bates, 
admires, despises, &a The product of these ad¬ 
missions may be thus expressed: Man possesses a 
permanent, sensitive, and living something, which, 
though it resides in the body, is as distinct from it, 
" as is the swimmer from the flood.” Let us then, 
for argument’s sake, call that something " spirit,’' 
and the tenement it occupies "matter.” We must 
have some names, (and no matter what they are,) 
otherwise we could not speak about them. 

Let not the reader be startled, when we thus affirm, 
at the outset, that the essence* of matter and of spirit 
may be admitted *fco be identical, without at all affect¬ 
ing the question before ns. The term “ essentia,” is 
said to have been coined by Cicero, hut it never ob¬ 
tained general currency till the schoolmen introduced 
it into their vocabulary, and gave it & prominence in 
all their metaphysical writings. Locke speaks of two 
kinds of essences, the nominal, and the real. By the 
former is meant the idiosyncrasies of an object, or 
those peculiar and distinguishing qualities which 
characterise it as aseparatc existence; or, in short, those 
very circumstances in which it differs from every thing 
else, and by which it obtains an independent individu¬ 
ality. The term “ real essence” is employed to denote 
the radical elements or principal attributes of a thing; 
or that which belongs to every such thing, at all times 
and under all circumstances, in such a wuy that the 
mind cannot conceive any thing prior thereto: it is 
that which, with reference to its Bubject, presupposes 
nothing, but yet is itself presupposed in all its quali¬ 
ties -, or, in short, it is that intangible, indiscernible, 
and indescribable something which constitutes the 
ultimate basis, or substratum, of every essential and 
accidental, or of every primary and secondary attri¬ 
bute. 

But, leaving this for a moment, there is another 
remark we wish to bring in apposition with it: it is 
thiB,—matter and spirit are known unto us only as the 
permanent subjects of certain phenomena, and those 
phenomena arc known only by their resultants on our 
own consciousness. We cannot, therefore, define 
eith.r matter or spirit, otherwise than by describing 
the properties of the one, and the functions of the 
other; or, rather, we cannot even describe such pro¬ 
perties or functions, but fix words or arbitrary marks 
for their effects upon our own minds. In fact, our 
absolute knowledge is limited to the phenomena of our 
individual consciousness. If, therefore, we are asked— 
u jyliat is matter ? we can only say—it is that which (to 
us) necessarily associates in itself certain ideas, desig¬ 
nated solidity, extension, &c. And if wc are asked— 
What is spirit ? We can only answer, in the same 
way,—it is that which (to us) necessarily associates 
in itself certain ideas which we call thought, feeling, 
&c. The former is merely an arbitrary name, given to 
a certain aggregation of ideas of certain qualities; and 
the latter is an equally arbitrary name, given to a cer¬ 
tain other aggregation of other qualities or properties. 

Here, however, it is important to observe, an ele¬ 
mentary principle of our nature renders it impossible 
for ns to believe that qualities can exist in isolated in¬ 
dependence. We know that matter is not mere extension 
or colour, &c.; we know that miud is not mere 
thought or feeling, &c.; the conclusion, therefore, is 


inevitable, that there exist somehow, and somewhere, 
certain substrata, to which such properties are an¬ 
nexed, or in which they inhere. Of these substrata, 
in themselves, wc can form no idea whatever, unlcsp 
indeed it be the simple one of existence on which 
supposition, the essences of all things would be iden¬ 
tical ; so that, as far as our actual apprehension ex¬ 
tends, the substratum of Bpirit is virtually the same as 
the substratum of matter; because, in fact, each 
amounts only to a certain indefinable ultimate concep¬ 
tion, to which separate classes of subordinate con¬ 
ception are attached. In the one case, this ultimate 
conception receives a series of certain adjuncts; and 
in the other case, it receives another series of certain 
other adjuncts; and these adjuncts give to the re¬ 
spective agglomerates a generic difference of nature 
and of character. EJyen granting, then, the basis or 
ultimate conception to be the same in both, still as it 
is to the modification of that, combined with various 
subordinate ideas, that we gives the names “ matter ” 
and " spirit, 1 ” the names have meanings perfectly 
distinct; indeed, so distinct, that considering them as 
representatives of complex ideas, they have no element 
in common, excepting the Bimple idea of the attribute 
of being. Admitting, therefore, that mud, sunbeams, 
and souls, ore but different combinations of properties, 
attached to the same parent substratum, it is obviously 
quite as proper to say that a sunbeam is but a refined 
ipecies of mhd, as that spirit is hut n refined species 
of matter ; or, to put it in a more mathematical form, 
let a certain combination of qualities be called A, and 
another combination of different qunlitics B; then, 
whatever the foundation of these separate combina¬ 
tions, A is no more B, than B is A, or X Y Z, Ac. 

Perhaps, however, our meaning will be more clearly 
understood if wc place it in a different light. Tins, 
therefore, we shall attempt, as far as possible, to pre¬ 
vent misapprehension. Words are nothing more than 
arbitrary signs or representations of our own concep¬ 
tions, having no direct relation to things as they aic m 
themselves. I.et mutter and spirit be thought of os 
you please, the words stand for nothing more than 
agglomerates of our own ideas, so that the difference 
or identity of their meaning must correspond with 
the difference or identity of the conceptions they are 
employed to express. He whose mind is so formed 
that in the complex idea denoted by "matter,” he 
finds the same governing elements as in the equally 
complex idea denoted by " spirit,” has, in reality, but 
one idea for the two representatives ; so that, to him, 
spirit is strictly material, and matter is stnetly spi¬ 
ritual. 

In consequence of the language of philosophers, that 
we know nothing of objects, exctpt their properties, 
we are apt to impose upon ourselves, by fancying that 
we understand all about the said properties ; whereas, 
in reality, we know nothing more of the properties 
immediately, than of the substrata to which they are 
annexed. To us, the term “property” is nothing 
more than the symbol of a certain idea: there is, 
doubtless, an efficient cause ab extra to suggest tho 
idea; but what that cause is, human sagacity can 
never discover. We can take cognizance of it only as 
a phenomenon of consciousness. Take divisibility 
os an instance: there is of course an extrinsic cause,— 
our constitution, as rational bemgs, compels us to be¬ 
lieve this; at the same time, it is evident to us," divi¬ 
sibility ” is but a conception of our own coining. Now, 
here the question is, can this conception of divisibility 
be involved in the more complicated conception of 
spirit ? If not, as all will allow to be the case, there 
comes the inquiry,—is that fact a sufficient reason for 
placing the aggregation of ideas, involving divisibility, 
railed " matter,” and the other aggregation of ideas, 
not involving divisibility, called " spirit,” under dif¬ 
ferent divisions among the objects of knowledge ? After 
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all, then, it is simply a question of classification—a 
classification of our own combinations of our own 
conceptions. 

But let us illustrate this by a few examples: We 
find ourselves surrounded by myriads of objects, which 
have many and obvious features of agreement and dis¬ 
agreement; and, according to our perception (or, as 
Dr. Brown callB it, feeling) of their agreement or dis¬ 
agreement, we arrange them under separate classes, 
e. g. There are many objects which have four legs: 
all these, however they may differ in other respects, 
we group together under the term “ quadrupeds 
hut there are muny others which have only two legs: 
and these, however they may differ among one an¬ 
other, we designate “bipeds." Now, although quad- 
lupedft and bipeds confessedly have many properties 
in common, (that is, they excite similar ideas in us,) 
c. g. existence, colour, &c.; still as long as our principle 
of classification is recognised, it is of no consequence 
whether the principle lie a good one or otherwise, no 
one will say that a biped is a quadruped,*or yet that a 
quadruped is but a refined species of biped. Again, 
we sec a certain object, which contains u certain de¬ 
gree of heat, exhibits n certain colour, and will ignite 
combustibles, &.C.; this we coll “fire-" we likewise see 
another object, which possesses a certain other degree 
of heat, exhibits a certain other colour, ami will even 
extinguish fire, &c.; this we cull “ water." Yet 
although fire and water have many elements in com¬ 
mon, e. g., ixistence, extension, Ac., no one will 
say that water is fire, or that fire is but a refined 
spet lcs of water. Once more ■ there arc many objects 
mound us which exhibit the properties of extension, 
&.C., without thought; all thcie, however vnnous, we 
call “matter." There are otheis which exhibit the 
piopcrties of thought and foiling, he , without ex¬ 
tension ; and these, however they may difler among 
themselves, we call “ spirit " Now then, he it re¬ 
membered, the aggregation of ideas, denoted by 
“ matter," lias but one known feature in common with 
tho aggregation denoted by “ spirit," namely, simple 


entity. And as it is with the known properties alone 
we have to do, otherwise the words would Bymboliso 
unknown, that is to say, no ideas, whatever principle 
of classtfication be adopted, it is absurd to say that 
spirit or imnd is material. 

It appears to us, therefort, that by a proper analysis, 
this long-agitated controversy may be shown to be 
mere logomachy. Let the materialists point out but 
one definite quality which they would ascribe to mind, 
and then we shall have a legitimate question to debate, 
as to whether or not that be appropriable. If they 
predicate extension, or figure, or colour, &c., we shall 
know how to cope with them ; but while they adhere 
to alternated generalities, they are placed beyond the 
reach of argument. 9 

After all that Dr. Priestley has said about matter, as 
consisting of nothing but attractions and repulsions, it 
must still be admitted that matter and spirit are different 
Bpecies of attractions audrepulsions; or at least radically 
different modifications of such attractions and repul¬ 
sions. Let it be granted that in all their properties they 
differ in into, except being, (if being can be called a pro¬ 
perty,) and we care littlff by what natpes they may be 
called. If uny one thinks these appellations should 
be tiansferred, let him do so: let that which is ex¬ 
tended be called “ spirit," and that which thinks be 
sailed “matter;" yet even then, the terms should 
not be used indiscriminately ; or, if lie pleases, let him 
assume that entity is the essence of both matter and 
ind, (an assumption, by the bye, perfectly gratui¬ 
tous,) still, as matter is one modification of that entity, 
and mind another, and as these modified totalities are 
generally different, or rather in most respects are dia¬ 
metrically opposite, we repent, that to say the human 
mind is material, is a glaring contradiction in terms. 

We liavo been led to these icmarks by glancing over 
a recent publication, whose object is to show “ the 
malerialtsm of the mind;" that woik, however, is so 
impicgnntcd with the lowest scurrility, that we shall 
•ot stoop to mention its name,—for it is beneath the 
dignity of refutation. F. F. 


MORNING. 


Throned on a radiant cloud of golden light, 

The rosy-fingcrcd morn ndeB up the sky, 

Glittciing with gems iiisuffi mbly bright, 

'Mid the pale glory of her forelu ad high. 

Over hci shining car the fairy hours. 

With silver wings, in aiiy circles fly, 

Bidding the fragrant winds go forth and sigh 
Thor wuking music to the sleeping flowers. 

Pcrclu-d m the covci ts of their leafy bower**, 

The shrill-voiced minstrels biug their matin lay, 

And dewdrops, coloured by the sun’s pure ray, 

Fall from the waxing boughs in pearly showers. 

The Btrcamlct wakes anew his mellow song, 

Ab ’mid the daisied banks he glides along. 

MUSIC AND 

The American physician, Dr. Rush, thus speaks of 
tho utility of singing, not only as an accomplishment, 
but as a corrective of tho too common tendency to pul¬ 
monic complaints. Vocal music, says this celebrated 
writer, should never be neglected in the education of a 
young lady. Besides preparing her to join in that part 
of public worship which consists in psalmody, it will 
enable her to soothe the cares of domestic life; and the 
sorrows that will sometimes intrude into her own bosom 
may all be relieved by ringing, when sound and senti¬ 
ment unite to act upon tlic mind. I here introduce a 
fact which has been suggested to me by my profession; 
and that is, that the exercise of the organs of the breast 
1 y singing, contributes very much to defend them from 
those diseases to which the climate and other causes 


Wiid summer roses to the blushing mom 

Theii fragiant incense from the hedgerows fling; 
And violets, purpling 'nenth the shadowy thorn, 
Breathe their riejj odours ; and the musky wing 
Of the low-whispering breeze is scattering round 
A thousand sweets at day’s awakening. 

The \alloy* lift their voice, the meadows sing, 

The everlasting lulls, with verdure crowned, 

Fling hack the echoes of the joyous bound. 

The ocean glitters in the deepening glow, 

While silver waves with softest music flow 
On shingled beach, or kiss their rocky bound. 

Ami men from pleasant dreams of sleep arise, 

As morning journeys o’er the azure blues. T. W. A. 

MUSICIANS. 

expose them. Tho Germans are seldom afflicted -ir 
consumptions, nor have I ever known but one instance 
of spitting blood among them. This, I believe, is in 
part occasioned by the strength which ^bcir fungal 
acquired by exercising them in their vocal music; for 
this constitutes an essential branch of their education. 
Tho music-master of our academy has furnished me 
with an observation still more in favour of this opinion, 
lie informed me, that he had known several instances 
of persons who were strongly (Usposed to consumption 
restored to health by the exercise of their lungs in 
singing. The beat foreign Bingers have been remark¬ 
able for longevity, many reaching the age of ninety 
years and upwards. 

Press Warrant for Singing Boys.— The only 
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impressment remembered in the present age is that cruel 
expedient which was once resorted to for procuring a 
sufficient number of able men to serve in the navy; but 
la former times it was frequently resorted to for ob¬ 
taining workmen for the service of the king, and, ac¬ 
cording to the Sloone M3, in the British Museum, 
No. 2035, a species of the same tyranny was practised 
even in the time of Elizabeth for the purpose of 
getting choristers for the different royal chapels. The 
following is a copy Qf the royal mandate, which bears 
her majesty’s autograph — 

“ By the Queene, Elizabeth R. 

41 Whereas we have authorysed our servaunte Thomas 
Gyles, Mr, of the children of the cathedraU churchc of 
St. Paulo within our cittie of London, to take upp 
suche apte and meete children as are most litt to be 
instructed and framed in the arte and science of musicke 
and singinge as mayo be had and found out within anie 
lace of this our reulme of England or Wales, to be by 
is education and bringinge up mude meete and liable 
to serve us in that behalf, when our pleasure is to call 
for them. 

“ Wee therefore by the ten6r of these presents will 
and require you Chat you permit and suffer from hence- 
forthe'our saide servaunte Thomas Gyles and his doputie 
or deputies, and every of them to tuke up m anye ea- 
thedrnll or collegiate churche or churches, and in everye 
other place or places of this our real me of England and 
Wales suche childe or children as he or they or anye of 
them shall finde and like of, and the same childe and 
children by vertue hereof for the use and servire afore- 
soide with them or any of them, to bring awaye with- 
oute anye letts, contradictons, stayc, or interruptions 
to the contrarie, charginge and eommandinge you and 
everie of you to be aydinge, hclpinge, and assistinge to 
the above named Thomas Gyles and his deputie and 
deputies in and aboute the due rxecuton of the pre¬ 
mises for the more spedic, effectual!, and better accom¬ 
plishing therof from tyme to tyme, as you und everie 
of you doe tend.ir our will and pleasure, und will 
answere for doingc the contrarie at yor penllcs. 

“ Giuen under our signet at our Manor of 
Grcncwich, the xxvitii daye of April], in the 
xxviitli yere of our reign. 

“ To all and singular Deanes, l’rouostes, Minsters, 
and wardens of Collegies, ami all ceelcHiasticall psons 
and mynisters, and to all other onr officers, mynisters, 
and subjects to whome in this cube it shall apperteyue, 
and to everye of them greetinge.”* 

Malibran. —A young English singer in the chorus 
of the Italian Opera in Paris, not having the means to 
follow the company to London, resolved upon taking a 
benefit concert, Malibran having promised to sing for 
her.*- By chance, on the evening fixed for her concert, 
Madame Malibran was summoned to the Duke of 
Oileans’ party. The beneficiare, uneasy and alarmed, 
requested the audience to be patient. 11 o'clock had 
struck, and Malibran came. After singing several 
romances, she took the lady aside, and said, “ I pro¬ 
mised you my evening, you know: well 1 have contrived 
-♦n make a double harvest of it. Before I ramc here I 
sang for you at the Duke of Orleans’, and here are 
the hundred crowns he has sent you .”—Musical 
World. 

• Sheep Cbarmkd.^-Iu my early youth, I went with 
some other young people, one day during the ex¬ 
treme heat of summer, to seek for coolness and fresh 
air on one of the lofty mountains which surrounded the 
Lago Msggiore, in Lombardy. Having reached by day¬ 
break the middle of the accent, we stopped to con¬ 
template the Borromean isles, which were displayed 
under our feot, in the middle of the lake, when we 
were surrounded by a large flock of sheep, which were 
leaving the fold to go to their pasture. One of our 
party, who was no bad performer on the flute, and who 


always carried lus instrument along with him, took it 
out of his pocket. “ I am going,” said he, ” to turn 
Corydon , let us see whether Virgil's sheep will recog¬ 
nise their pastor.” He began to play. The sheep 
and goats, which were followiug one another td the 
mountain, with their heads hanging down, raised them 
at the first sound of the flute, ami all, with a general 
and hasty movement, turned to the side from whence 
the agreeable noise proceeded. Gradually they flocked 
round the musician, and listened with motionless atten- 
tion. lie ceased playing ; still the sheep did not stir. 
The shepherd with his staff obliged those nearest to him 
to move on. They obeyed ; but no sooner did the flu ter 
begin again to play, than his innocent auditors again 
returned to hun. The shepherd, out of patience, pelted 
them with clods of earth; but not one would move. 
The fluter pl.iyed wjtli additional skill; the Bhephcrd 
fell into a passion, whistled, scolded, and pelted the 
poor fleecy amateurs with stones. Such as were hit 
by them began to march, but the others still refused to 
stT. At laif, the shepherd was obliged to entreat our 
Orpheus to stop his magic sounSs ; the sheep then 
moved off, hut continued to stop at a distance, as often * 
as our fncnd resumed the agreeable instrument. The 
tune he played was nothing more than the favorite air 
of the opcia at that time performing at Milan. As 
music was our continual employment, wc were delighted 
with our adventure; we reasoned upon it the whole 
day, and concluded that physical pleasure is the basis 
of all music.— Life of Haydn. 

Hay ijn used to relate, with much pleasure, a dispute 
wliicli he hail with a music-seller in London. Amusing 
luraselt one morning, after the English fusluon, in 
shopping, he inquired of a music-seller if he hail any 
select and beautiful music 5 “ Certainly,” replied the 
shopman, “ I have just punted some sublime music of 
Haydn's.” “ Oh,” returned Haydn, ** I’ll have 
nothing to do with that.” ** How, sir, you will have 
nothing to do with Haydn’s music 1 And pray 
what fault have you to find with it? ” “ Oh, plenty ; 
hut it is useless talking about it, since it does not suit 
me show me some other.” The music-seller, who 
was a warm Haydnist, replied, “ No, sir, I have music, 
it is true, hut not for surh as you; ” anil turned his 
back upon him. Ah Haydn was going nyay, smiling, 
a gentleman of his acquaintance entered, and accosted 
him by name. The music-seller, still out of humour, 
turned round at the name, and said to the person who 
had just entered the shop: ‘‘Haydn!—aye, here’s a 
fellow who says he does not like that great man’s 
music.” The Englishman laughed; an explanation 
took place, and the music-seller was made acquainted 
with the man who found fault with Haydn’s music.— 
Life of Haydn. 

John Bull. —Dr. John Bull was the first Gresham 
professor of music, and organist and composer to 
Queen Elizabeth. John, like a true Englishman, 
travelled for improvement, and having heard of a famous 
musician at St. Omer’s, he placed himself under him 
as a novice; but a circumstance very soon convinced 
the master that he was inferior to the scholar. The 
musician showed John a song, which he had composed 
va forty parts !—telling him at the some time, that be 
defied all the world to produce a person capable of 
adding another part to his composition. Bull desired 
to be left alone, and to be indulged for a short time 
with pen and ink. In less than three hours, he added 
forty parts more to the song. Upon which the French¬ 
man was so surprised, that he swore in great eostacy, 
he must be either the Devil or John Bull; which has 
ever since become proverbial in England. 

Refusal. —A skilful musician, who had acquired a 
large fortune by marriage, was asked to sing in com¬ 
pany. “ Allow me,” said he, 14 to imitate the night¬ 
ingale, which does not sing after it has made its nest.” 
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THE TRUE KINDRED OF CHRIST. 


To have seen a place or a person of eminence 
is a circumstance on which we are accustomed 
to reflect with pleasure, and which we relate to 
others who hare not enjoyed the gratification, 
with a feeling of superiority. Had we seen the 
Son of God—had we traced the features of his 
heavenly countenance—had we listened to the 
kind and encouraging tones of his voice—had we 
heard him addressing the astonished and de¬ 
lighted multitude—seen him healing the Bick, 
comforting tho distressed, and raising the dead- 
had we gazed on his sacretk person after his own 
resurrection from the dead—how often should we 
have been heard reverting to the fact—reverting 
to it as the most interesting part of our history— 
and perhaps claiming to ourselves a degree of 
credit and authority on accouut of it. Thus when 
the apostle Peter was exhorting the elders of the 
Christian church, he claimed to be heard, not only 
because he himself was an elder, but also because 
he had been “a witness of the sufferings of 
Christ.” And our Lord himself declares that, in 
the last day, many will claim admission into 
heaven, partly because they have eaten and 
drunk in his presence, and had seen him teach in 
their streets. 

Had we not only seen him, but had we been 
also on terms of friendship with him—had he 
taken us with him when he left the multitude, 
and explained to us his public discourses, and 
admitted us to familiar intercourse, and even per¬ 
mitted us to recline on lus bosom, how dis¬ 
tinguished would have been the honour, and 
how many would have envied us its possession. 

Rut still more—had we been related to Christ 
according to the flesh, how much greater the dis¬ 
tinction still. Many employ their time and their 
wealth in tracing back their pedigree to the 
great and mighty of the earth; they value an ex¬ 
alted ancestry even more than an honourable 
character; and if they can but establish a re¬ 
mote and doubtful alliance to it, they make it 
their boast and their glory. But if it be an honour 
to be allied to any earthly dignity—to any one to 
whom man has given a title—then who can 
estimate the distinction of being related to Him 
who is the great fountain of all the honour and 
authority in the universe? If it be an honour to 
be related to the wise—-in him are hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge ; every sen¬ 
tence he uttered was a revelation; and he has 
given to us the key of the knowledge which 
opens heaven and leads to eternal life. If it be 
an honour to be allied to the rich—he is the heir 
of all things:—or to be related to the conquerors 
of the earth—he is the conqueror of sin, and 
death, and hell. And hence the apostle Paul, 
when- enumerating the peculiar distinction? of 
the Jewish nation, describes it as one, that 

[No. 25. June 21, 1837.— 2d.] Vol. i. 


Christ was born of it..* “ Whose are the fathers; 
and of whom,’ as coyceming the flesh, Christ 
came, who is over oil, God blessed for ever." 

But, on a certain occasion, the Saviour de¬ 
clared that there is an honour greater than that 
of having seen him—of having been admitted to 
occasional intercourse with him—or of even 
having been related to him by the ties of human 
consanguinity—namely, the honour of a spiritual 
relationship. The union to him which originates 
in faith, is cemented by love, and which leads to 
a life of holy obedience, is au honour which 
swallows up every other distinction, and which 
puts the believer into the possession of all he 
can desire or enjoy. “ Jesus stretched forth his 
hand towards his disciples, and said, Behold my 
mother and my brethren. Foi* whosoever shall 
do the will of my Father, who is in heaven, the 
same is my brother, and sister, and mother." 

Here, our Lord describes the man who itt most 
nearly related to him. When a person of pro¬ 
perty dies intestate, it is considered a point of 
great importance to determine who is the nearest 
of kin—who has the first and the strongest claim 
to the property of the deceased. But the ques¬ 
tion here pending is,—who is the most nearly re- j 
lated to Christ? because to him devolves spiritual 
wealth and honours beyond all computation. 
Guided by the language we have just quoted, the 
question admits of an easy solution. The happy 
individual may be found in a palace, or in a hovel 
—pining in poverty, or rolling in affluence—lying 
in the depths of obscurity, or standing on the 
pinnacle of fame—destitute of learning, or sitting 
in the chair of philosophy and wisdom ; his an¬ 
cestry, age, and external circumstanees, are 
altogether unimportant;—but, wherever he is tq 
be found, lie is distinguished by dovuj the will of 
God. This is his proprtum —his distinctive 
badge. He avails himself of every opportunity 
which he enjoys of learning that will. As far as 
he understands it, he loves it; and loves tho 
Saviour for having revealed it. lie is conscien¬ 
tiously earnest in obeying it, however humbling 
the doctrines which it requires him to believe, ' 
and however difficult the duties which it calls 
him to perform ; lie counts it his meat to do the . 
will of his Father who is iir-heaven. He knoWf 4 
no other rule to walk by than the word of God— 
no other end to aim at than the glory of God. 
And, this being his character, ho is* related fo 
Christ. He is moving in a line with Christ; and 
tending, though not with equal steps, to the same 
celestial goaL He has been born into the same 
family—partakes of the same spiritual nature— 
and, as an heir of God, he is said to be a joint- 
heir with Christ. However obscure, therefore, 
the station he may occupy—whatever the eountry 
which gave him birth—and whatever the circum 
2 c 
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stances which may combine to depress him—all 
such considerations are merged and lost sight of 
in that greatest of all distinctions, that he does the 
will of GW;-—while the Saviour extends his 
hands towards him, and says, Behold my mother, 
and sister, and brother. 

Here, too, we learn the superiority of this re¬ 
lationship to Christ to every other. It is more 
vitali —by which we mean, that it is more essen¬ 
tial to our spiritual life than our natural ties are 
to our natural life. The rupture of the lutter wc 
may survive; but Christ is our life, and were it 
possible fo: the ties which bind us to him to be 
broken asunder—though we might live on as 
men, as Christians we should perish. 

It is more dignified than any earthly relation¬ 
ship. It allies us to the throne of God—to the 
royalty of heaven—to dignities which will survive 
the wreck of all things earthly, and live on when 
time shall be n‘o more. By our kindred to 
him, our weakness becomes linked to Almighty 
strength, and our exigence to Divine all-sufficiency. 
We become entitled to share in all his posses¬ 
sions and glories. 

This union is more tender than any earthly 
connexion. The language of Christ on this point 
1 b remarkable; he does not say, “ the same is 
my brother, or sister, or mother ;" but, “ the 
same is my brother, and sister, and mother. lie 
is bound to me by a tie so tender and intimate, 
that it includes all relations in one. I feel for 
my obedient followers all the tenderness due to a 
mother—all the kindness and generous regard a 
man would feel towards his own sister—and all 
the faithful friendship duo to an affectionate 
brother." Whatever there is peculiar in the 
affection or regard of the different endeared rela¬ 
tions of life, ail centres in the love of Jesus to 
his sincere disciples. 

, And this union is more enduring than any 
earthly connexion. Mere human relationships 
are daily breaking up. Whole families, with 
every branch belonging to them, have entirely 
disappeared. How probable is it that the family 
from which our Lord himself descended, in his 
human nature, is now entirely extinct. But the 
relation which subsisted between him and his 
primitive disciples is not extinct: he can now 
point them out in the ranks of the blessed above, 

, and say, Behold my mother and my brethren. 
**And when every earthly tie shall be dissolved— 
when he shall come to receive his people to him¬ 
self—he declares that he will recognise and 
^knowledge them all as his brethren, his true 
and only kindred: for he will say to such as have 
cherished a benevolent and fraternal spirit to¬ 
wards his followers, “inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
did it unto me." Ho will look around on the 


assembled world, os he once did on his assembled 
hearers, and, extending his hand toward them, 
will draw on them the admiring regards of the 
universe, by saying, Behold my mother and my 
brethren. And, Oh, who Would not in that day 
gladly disclaim relationship to the noble and 
mighty of the earth, rather than be destitute of 
relationship to Christ! Who among the proudest 
and the loftiest will not then wish that he had 
claimed kindred with the dust which he almost 
disdaihed to tread—that he had said “to cor¬ 
ruption, * Thou art my mother,’ and to the worm, 
* Thou art my sisterrather than be destitute of 
relationship to Christ? Who among the despisors 
and persecutors of the saints will not deplore their 
folly, and envy the faithful the relationship which 
binds them to Christ! Every other connexion 
will then have melted away before the fires of 
the last day—the golden chain which binds his 
people to himself will he the only remaining 
bond—and that shall remain for ever; for, saith 
he, “because I live, ye shall live also." 

How utterly insufficient is every other relation¬ 
ship to Christ than that which arises from faith, 
and love, and holy obedience! How little has it 
availed the Jews that they arc related to Christ 
by the ties of country : and ns little will it at ail 
them in the last day, when the nations shall he 
seen coming from the east and from the west, 
from the north and from the south, to sit down 
with the patriarchs in the kingdom of God, and 
they themselves shall be east out. IIow little 
will it avail those who enjoyed the personal 
ministry of Christ—or those who performed mi¬ 
racles in his name—to plead their peculiar pri¬ 
vileges, when he shall say to them, “ Depart 
from me, ye workers of iniquity, I never knew 
you.” And as useless will it be for one nominal 
Christian to plead that he occupied a high station 
in the church—and another that he maintained 
a profession of religion—and a third that lie was 
born of a pious ancestry—and a fourth that he 
gave even his body to be burned ns a maityr to 
religion. If they were not his humble and sincere 
followers, he would say to each of them, as the 
Almighty is represented saying of one of old, 

“ Though this man were the signet on my right 
hand, I would pluck him off and cast him away." 
The salvation of our Lord’s brethren—the salva¬ 
tion of the virgin mother herself—arose not from 
the alliance of blood, but from sincerely believing 
in his name. Nothing, nothing short of a Divine 
and scriptural relationship to Christ will ever 
entitle us to the joys of heaven. But, possessed 
of this, let the Christian rejoice in the assurance 
that the hand which unties every other bond, 
shall only draw the principle which binds him to 
Christ closer than ever, and render it indis¬ 
soluble. 
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MATRIMONY. 

A LETTER TO THE GENTLEMEN 07 NEW-TORK. BY A LADY. 

My dear Young Friendb, At the close of their college term, they left 


I have been long solicited to write a letter to 
the young gentlemen on the subject of “ Matri¬ 
mony.” I have declined heretofore, thinking 
some one more capable of the task would write 
something upon this important subject. But os 
I have not seen any such work, and feeling a 
deep solicitude for the happiness of mankind in 
general, and believing, as I do, after a careful 
investigation, that most, if not all, the misery and 
unhappiness which exists aipong many who have 
joined in the sacred bonds of wedlock, arises 
from the wrong choice of u wife, I am induced 
to comply with the request; but*must beg the 
patience and forbearance of those who may peruse 
this letter, it being my first attempt to throw 
before a criticising world the scribblmgs of my pen. 

1 know of no way that I can express my own 
views, on this subject, in a more vivid manner, 
than by relating to you the history of two gentle¬ 
men, which I had from a source that cannot ad¬ 
mit a doubt of its truth. 

William Meed and Henry Cross were sent to 
school at the age of twelve years, in the village 

of C-, a few miles distant from their native 

home. Their parents were neither of them rich, 
hut were what was called, forty years since, 
good livers. They had, each of them, neat little 
farms, well stocked, and situated in one of the 
flourishing towns in the land of steady habits. 
The two eldest sons were selected, from among 
their ten children, to receive a college education. 
They were designed in future, by their fond 
parents, for the ministry; fox in those days, in 
the land of steady habits, every parent thought 
one of his sons, at least, must be a clergyman. 

William and Henry were of the same age. 
They had been playmates from tlleir infancy, and 
had become very much attached to each other; 
their dispositions were as near alike as two dis¬ 
positions could be, both amiable, unassuming, 
and affectionate; they had never been among 
strangers before; they now clung to each other 
with more ardour, and pledged themselves never 
to forsake each other; they soon laid aside all 
feelings of home sickness, and devoted their whole 
time to their books. A few weeks only passed 
before the two youngsters had gained the con¬ 
fidence of their teacher, and the love and respect 
of all the school. When other boys were seen 
sporting about' the play-ground, William and 
Henry were diligently studying; consequently, 
they made rapid progress. In three years they 
were prepared to enter college. After spending 
a few months with their friends, they entered at 
Yale. Never did two youths enter that institu¬ 
tion with higher hopes, and more determined 
purpose to be great men, than William Meed and 
Henry Cross. 


with high applause. They were now to seek a 
profession: their parents wished them to enter 
on the study of divinity; but they were too con¬ 
scientious to attempt to fill that station, without 
being called by a higher power than man. 
Although they were strictly moral, and enter¬ 
tained a high regard for religion, they had no 
reason to helieve they had been regenerated by 
the blood of Christ. And without that regenera¬ 
tion they were sensible they could not perform 
the duties devolving on a m'mister N of Jesus Christ. 
Their parents, finding their sons were determined 
not to comply with their wishes, gave them the 
liberty of choosing a profession for themselves. 
The young men consulted together, and con¬ 
cluded they could best realise their early ambi¬ 
tion of being great men, by reading law. They 
lost no time in procuring a situation with one of 
the most celebrated of that profession ; and with 
the same eagerness and diligence they pursued 
the study of law, until they were admitted to the 
bar. 

Now a new scene opened before our two 
heroes. All their wants had hitherto been sup¬ 
plied by their affectionate parents; but now they 
were to be cast on their own exertions for sup¬ 
port. This circumstahce, however, did not in the 
least discourage them; it gave them new energy. 
About this time there was great emigration to 
Ohio, then the “ far west." William and Henry 
determined to seek their fortunes in that new 
country. But few days elapsed after they came 
to that determination, before they bade adieu to 
their home, parents, brothers, sisters, friends; 
and taking their packs on their backs, and staff 
in hand, set out oft foot to seek a home, and fame, 
in a strange land. After several weeks' travel, 
and enduring great fatigue, and escaping many 
dangers to which they were exposed, from en¬ 
countering Indians and wild beasts, they arrived 
at a little village, (now a great city,) on one of 
the banks of the Ohio river. As there was at 
that time no lawyer in the place, they thought 
that both might find employ. They had been 
companions so long, that neither could en- _ 
dure the thought of a separation ; they therefdKT 
hired a small room together. Very soon they had 
as much business as they could attend to, and in 
a few years they had each acquired a small fof- 
tune, and were designated by their neighbours 
os the rich lawyers. They were now twenty- 
eight years old; and, strange as it may appear, 
had never been in love. All their time-all their 
energy, had been devoted to the pursuit of fame 
and money. They had secluded themselves from 
female society almost entirely; and the reason 
for this we give in their own words, when they 
first went to school: “ If we go among the girls 
2 c 2 
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they will steal our hearts, and then wc may hang 
up our fiddles, about being great or rich men: we 
will first get the cage, and there will be birds 
enough who will gladly fly, to it.” They had now 
got their cages, and they thought (and rightly 
too) that nothing now was wanting to complete 
their earthly happiness, but birds, or, in other 
words, amiable wives.. But to get these was not 
so easy as they had anticipated. In that new 
country there were but few unmarried ladies: 
but William and Henry had determined to get 
married; they therefore attended church more 
frequently than before, visited their neighbours 
oftener; but it was all in vain for the two lawyers 
to look any longer among the fair maidens of 
Ohio. William and Henry at last concluded to 
make a visit to the land of steady habits once 
more, and take to themselves wives from among 
the honest farmers’ daughters 1 of their own native 
village. 

This being settled, they set out on their journey 
in the month of August, 18—On tlicir arrival, 
they made it their first business, after spending a 
few days with their aged parents, to make a visit to 
all their old friends. By the old people they were 
received as their own children; but they were 
forgotten by the young people; those that were 
of their own age had long since married, and, like 
themselves, sought homes in the new country. 
They very soon, however, became acquainted with 
all the young ladies. 

Some weeks had passed, and as yet they lmd 
not made the object of their visit known. But 
the young ladies had not been silent observers 
of the rich lawyers 5 they had, as the saying is 
in New England, all set their caps to catch them, 
except Helen Wilson: she was the daughter of 
a poor fanner, and an only child. Mr. Wilson 
having once been in good circumstances, had 
given his daughter every advantage of education ; 
but now lie was, through sickness and misfortune, 
very poor. Helen had been her parents’ only sup¬ 
port for four years; she had been able, thus far, by 
teaching the village school, to supply their every 
want; but this was no task to Helen; she as¬ 
sisted her mother in the domestic offuirs, and 
there was not a happier family than Mr. Wilson's 
in the whole village. Helen was a child when 
our two heroes first left their native village; she 
S.as now in her twenty-second year. In her were 
united the most unaffected modesty, and the 
highest ease and elegance of manners. Her 
dress was' plain and simple, arranged with per¬ 
fect taste, and in such a way os to set off her 
elegant form with the greatest effect. Intelli¬ 
gence beamed in her soft blue eye; and when 
she spoke, her words conveyed a charm that went 
to the soul. Her voice was music, anil every 
movement was the perfection of grace. Yet she 
seemed wholly unconscious of the effect she pro¬ 
duced upon the beholder; and this circumstance 
threw an irresistible loveliness over every other 


charm. Her mother was devoutly pious, and 
had instilled into the mind of Helen all the pure 
principles of religion. This instruction had pro¬ 
duced its legitimate effect. It had not only 
given to her life and character an almost angel 
purity, but had so chastened and beautified her 
whole behaviour and conversation, as to attract 
the love and admiration of every heart. Old Mr. 
Wilson had known William when a boy ; he had 
often dandled him on his knee, and told him he 
must be a good boy if he would be a great man. 
William thus became very much attached to Mr. 
Wilson, and though he had not 6 een him for 
many years, he still \pved him; and although he 
had become poor, and thought but little of among 
the wealthy villagers, William made his first visit 
to him. Hie old man was rejoiced to sec him; 
and after a hearty shake of the hand, seated him 
by his side, asking questions three times as fast 
as William could find words to answer. Helen’s 
entrance to the room, however, afforded William 
a moment’s rest. “ Come here, my daughter," 
said the old inan, “ I suppose you do not know 
this young man,” pointing to William. “ I do 
not.” “ He is the son of Mr. Meed; you have 
heard his sister speak often of him.” “ Yes.” 
Helen seated herself for a few moments, and then 
rose to assist her mother in the same room. 
William, although to appearance in deep con¬ 
versation with the old man, watched every mo¬ 
tion of Helen; and when he left the house, he 
felt emotions that he had never before experi¬ 
enced. He hastened to find Henry, to tell him 
of his feelings. Henry could sympathise with 
him in every feeling; he had the same morning 
been smitten with the beauty of Susan Green, 
the daughter of a wealthy merchant. Susan was 
tall and graceful, her .skin of alabaster whiteness; 
the profuse tresses of her auburn hair hung care¬ 
lessly over her shoulders, and half concealed her 
swan-like neck; her eyes black and piercing: 
and on her lip played a bewitching smile. She 
had just returned frum a fashionable boaidmg- 
sehool, where great attention was paid to the 
outward adorning of its pupils, while the mind 
was left a barren wilderness. Susan was an only 
daughter, and had been the idol of her parents. 
No inclination had been crossed—no wish un¬ 
gratified. Her dresses were splendid, and seemed 
to have been selected with a view more of ex¬ 
travagance than of propriety. She knew nothing 
of domestic concerns; her time was spent in 
walking, riding, and visiting; religion was never 
thought of; her parents thought religion to lie 
the work of more advanced years; and us they 
knew but little about it themselves, they had not 
troubled their daughter with it; they undoubt¬ 
edly meant well; but the error which they com¬ 
mitted was fatal to the temporal, and, it is to be 
feared, the eternal welfare of their child. 

Henry, in the heat of has passion, was blinded 
to .all these imperfections in Susan, Without 
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delay, he solicited her hand: it was granted, an 
the day appointed for their marriage; it wai 
Susan's eighteenth birthday that was selected. 
She had been accustomed, from her infancy, t< 
keep this as a holiday. The day arrived; all th 
villagers were invited; musicians were hired from 
the city, and a splendid supper prepared. Aftei 
the knot was tied, the remainder of the nighi 
was spent in dancing, as was the fashion with 
some in those days. Henry would have pro 
ferred to follow the example of William, who hat 
the same evening taken his lovely bride, drcsse< 
in a plain white muslin, to the village parson’s 
without any attendants but her parents ; yet he 
would not openly disapprove of the wishes of hi. 1 
intended bride. 

The next morning they set out on their jour¬ 
ney to Ohio, accompanied by thfc parents of th< 
two young ladies. William bad persuaded the 
parents of his beloved Helen fb go with him to 
his home, and there spend the remainder of their 
days, free from cares. The party soon arrived at 
their place of destination. Helen was delighted 
until the new country, and commenced the duties 
of her family with cheerfulness and delight. She 
was ardently devoted to her husband; it was her 
only aim to make him happy. When he returned 
from his day’s labour, she met him with a 
smile; and in her storehouse of knowledge she 
never failed of finding something to talk of—to 
interest and please. She soon became acquainted 
with many of her neighbours, and by them she 
was beloved and esteemed, as she had been in 
her own native village. Year after year passed 
away, and nothing marred the pleasure and hap¬ 
piness of this amiable couple. 

Through the instrumentality of Helen, Wil¬ 
liam, soon after their marriage, was brought to 
feel that he was a sinner, and destitute of the 
grace of God in his heart. He sought the Sa¬ 
viour, and was renewed by his Spirit. They now- 
engaged in all the benevolent operations of the 
day; and no two have ever done more to disse¬ 
minate the pure principles of religion through 
the western country, than Mr. and Mrs. Meed. 
Helen is now the mother of seven children. Wil¬ 
liam has amassed a large fortune, and retired 
from practice, one of the most respectable and 
most beloved gentlemen that the western country 
affords. 

But it is not so with Henry. He was en¬ 
amoured with the beauty of Susan’s face and 
figure, and never thought, until too late, that 
the beauty of a wife should consist in a well- 
cultivated mind, and industrious habits, to insure 
happiness. Susan knew nothing of governing a 
family. Totally ignorant of domestic affairs, and, 
like too many young ladies of the present day, 
she had imbibed the false idea, that it was a dis¬ 
grace to be seen in her kitchen, giving orders to 
her servants; and, as every thing was trusted 
to their management, consequently much was 


wasted. Her house was constantly in an uproar 
When Henry sought for happiness and pleasure 
by his fireside, he was continually harassed with 
complaints from his wife, about the bad conduct 
of the servants. fysnry, thinking all his wife 
said must be right, scolded the servants, turned 
them away, got more, but all to no purpose. 
Every day things grew worse and worse. His wife 
was unpleasant; his children neglected; and so 
it went on until his fortune was far spent, and be 
had to labour night and day to support his wife 
and two children. After repeated efforts to re¬ 
medy the evil, and finding no ch&ngs, he became 
discouraged; his once mild and amiable disposi¬ 
tion became soured, and discord arose between 
him and his wife. His home had become a place 
of misery to him, and he dreaded to enter it. 
Happiness is the object after which all mankind 
arc seeking; and tyhen it cannot be found in one 
place, the pursuer turns to another. So it was 
with Henry. Fatal mistakcl He deserted his 
home, and made the tavern his place of resort, 
to spend his leisure hours; there lie mixed with 
the vicious, and took the intoxicating cup to 
drown his troubles! Ah! how many thousands 
have done the same! His business was neglected, 
and poverty stared him in the face. His wife 
became more turbulent, and often angry words 
passed between them, and the neighbours were 
obliged to interpose to quell their disturbances.* 
So they lived, until they became the by-word of 
the place, and were despised by all who knew 
them. Susan at l&st returned to her father, 
eaving her children to the mercy of a drunken 
lusband. These poor little children—one ten, the 
ithcr but eight years of age—were now tamed 
nto the street, ignorant and dirty, to beg a living. 
This great change in the once pleasing prospects 
of Henry Cross, was a painful tiling to Mr. and 
Mrs. Meed. William had never forsaken Henry, 
rnt used every*means in his power to reclaim 
lim. But when the seeds of vice have become 
deep-rooted in the heart of tnan, it is impossible 
o destroy them. So it was with poor Hciiij. 
His once high hopes of fame were blasted ; his 
imbition and pride of character had been annihi¬ 
lated by deeds of evil. From his children lie 
was weaned; and the world, in his sober mo-* 
ments, appeared to him now nought but a dreary 
waste. With these feelings, and hut little money, 
'which William had given him,) he bade aSfcif* 
to the once happy, but now deserted home, not 
'.nowing or caring which course he took. 

Helen, whose heart was open to* every 
deed of charity, proposed to her husband to take 
under their protection the poor despised children 
>f his early friend. This William had long wished 
,o do; but, unwilling to bring any additional 
:area upon his wife, he had kept his feelings 
joncealcd from her. But when Helen made the 
imposition, he was rejoiced, and immediately 
• orders to have the two children, a boy and 
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girl, brought to his house, where they have, 
under the instruction of Mrs. Meed, and the ex¬ 
ample of her well-disciplined family, become re¬ 
spectable and beloved. 

Susan reached her fathers house just as her 
mother was breathing her lost. She had been 
attacked a few days before with a fever, which 
proved fatal. Mr. Green had previously been 
made acquainted with • the unhappy situation of 
his daughter; but he did not once think that she 
was the cause of all her unhappiness, and that 
on him, and his wife, who now was a lifeless 
corpse before* him, rested much blame. Had they 
governed and subdued her temper, taught her to 
be industrious, instilled into her mind the pure 
principles of religion j in short, if they had 
“ trained her up in the ways she should have 
gone,” Bhe would have been as bright a star as 
ever shone. She was committed to their charge 
in perfect form of body and mind; but they, like 
many other parents, permitted the tender plant 
to grow up without cultivation. She now be¬ 
came mistress of her father’s house; and, as it 
had been in her own, so it was there—all confu¬ 
sion and discord. She disagreod with all her 
neighbours ; and the once happy little village of 

P-was constantly in a broil. The death of 

Mrs. Green, and the bad conduct of Susan, 
,weighed so heavily on the mind of Mr. Green, 
that he died, two years after the return of his 
daughter, with a broken heart. 

Susan was now left sole heir of twenty thou¬ 
sand dollars. She was yet young and good look¬ 
ing. To spend tho remainder of her life in a 
little country village, she could not think of. Six 
months after the death of Mr. Green, Susan 


located herself in the city of B She had 
cast asido her habiliments of mourning, and 
arrayed herself in the most costly apparel. About 
this time a young Englishman, just emigrated 
from his native land, was seen promenading Maine- 
street; and as Susan made this her chief resort¬ 
ing place, the young Englishman saw her, and, 
as she says, fell in love with her; but as it 
turned out, it was the money, that some one told 
him she possessed, that he was in love with. He 
sought an interview, and in three days they were 
married. He soon worked the card so as to get 
into his hands all her money, and, bidding adieu 
to Susan, turned his heel on America, and em¬ 
barked once more for his native land. Susan was 
now in a strange city, without money—without 
friends. Where could she flee? Wherever she 
was known, she^was despised. To work she knew 
not how ; and she had led such an indolent life 
that she had no desire to learn. 

She is now an inmate of a house of ill fame, 
one of the most degraded kind, where the writer 
saw her a few months since—the most miserable, 
degraded being in the world. A tract was pre¬ 
sented to her by the writer, which she promised 
to read, and also to quit her course of life. But, 
alas 1 I fear she will never fulfil her promise. 

The lost account of Henry was, that he had 
joined the Toxian army, and fallen a victim to 
the sword of the enemy. 

You see, my young friends, I have written a 
long and tedious letter, but if it produce its 
desired effect with those to whom it is addressed, 
my object will be gained, and I shall never re¬ 
gret the time I have -spent iu writing it. 

W. M 


SITTINGS FOR MY PORTRAIT. 

NINTH AND LAST SITTING. 


The painter is advancing rapidly towards the 
completion of his work; to which, after continual 
sittings* of three hours, I can have no powerful 
objection. It is no useless lesson to learn and 
to practise, that whereas much may be achieved 
1 with patience and perseverance, nothing can be 
accomplished to any purpose without them. 
There is no royal road, I perceive, either to 
'^o^ce or art; on the contrary, labour is uni¬ 
versally essential to attainment. We can neither 
bound up by a leap to the summit of skill, nor 
lea^h the top of the hill where "fame’s proud tem¬ 
ple shines afar ” by flying. I have been at once 
amused and astonished at the artistB 1 quickness 
and dexterity in the management, or, as I should 
say, the play of his pencil, and at the numberless 
touches and retouches that have been given to 
this canvass, to produce the almost breathing 
shadow, for shadow it is, and only shadow after 
all, while, nevertheless, it is all but life! 


I see an irremediable disadvantage attaching 
to this beautiful art, in its incapacity to exhibit 
more than one point of human existence. It is 
only possible to catch the outlines of an ever 
varying form in a single crisis of existence, on 
one day, or in one week of the predestined three 
score years and ten. If the painter knew what 
had been, or could ascertain what would bo, the 
vicissitudes of our corporeal frame, he would be 
unable to condense into one view the post and 
the future; or, indeed, would be thanked for it, 
were it possible: the effect must be grotesque 
and heterogeneous. He must seize and fix the 
reality of our fugitive season of life only, which 
may, nevertheless, convey a sufficiently vivid im¬ 
pression of a general character which previous 
and slow working elements may have formed, 
and which subsequent processes of a physical or 
intellectual decay cannot wholly exterminate. 

This, then, is the representation, so far as ap- 
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pearance goes, of my maturity, the manhood am 
the middle age of my present being. And what 
are the indications? 111636 may furnish materials 
for self-reflection, but perhaps not properly for 
disclosure. What am If is a question of grave 
importance, to be pursued calmly, closely, and 
impartially; and a valuable picture will this be if 
its striking semblance to the living reality should 
often prompt the investigation. Let me, while 
even now taking the frequent and permitted 
glances at the yet unfinished production, repeat 
secretly the profitable inquiry, and trace some of 
its moral bearings, and hereafter often return to 
it. Whether it be of any consequence to the 
world at large or not, it is fo myself of incalcu¬ 
lable moment, even to others, however, it may 
not be utterly insignificant. O, tell me in truth, 
and in the subtle but powerful fnngunge of a 
physiognomical reflection—tell me, if thou canst, 
thou self-imaging shade, what am I? What am I 
as a man, a social man, an immortal man? What 
am 1 as a creature of Omnipotent Power?—“ I am 
fearfully and wonderfully made.” What am I as a 
being preserved and sustained by a succession of 
providential ministrations? Do I employ my 
powers and my time for any great or good pur¬ 
pose? or am I only living “ to eat and drink,” and 
forgetful or disdainful of the fact that “ to-mor¬ 
row I die?” What am I in the family, in the 
intercourse of social life, amidst the claims of 
business or profession, in the church, in the 
world? W 7 hat am I in temper, motive, and charac¬ 
ter? Am 1 a curse or a benefactor to my race, 
in the wrong or right use of property, tulcnts, and 
influence? or am I simply neutral, a kind of 
border inhabitant, on the verge of either, and a 
dreamer away of a life which must bear with it, 
unto another, all its awful responsibilities ? Are 
the suggestions of that portrait puinful or pleas¬ 
ing? What is there to be cherished—what to be 
corrected—what to be expunged in the moral 
portrait, of which this contains a shadowy indica¬ 
tion? for here arc enstampod by the vivid mockery 
of the pencil the beamings of love and hatred, 
good and evil. What do those eyes express? 
what do those lips intimate? what does that 
brow describe? I will look at it as if it were 
nnothers. I will forget for a time whose image 
it is, and strive to read only, so to speak, the 
moral superscription. These are surely tokens 
of natural qualities or passions, and of acquired 
dispositions. There is anger, or envy, or pride, or 
ambition, or avarice; let me aim to crush the 
vipers with their hideous brood: or there is kind¬ 
ness, or humility, or good temper; let me culti¬ 
vate and not boast of what may be merely con¬ 
stitutional, but be grateful for what is superinduced 
by the mighty operations of a Superior Power 
through the media of. copious instructions, 
providential monitions, and all the means of high 
improvement. If the mental or moral workings 
within axe to produce, or have produced, or esseu- 
* 


tially modified the physiognomical structure, 
then is it such as it ought to have been, or as l 
should wish it to be, as a subject of reflection or 
continued observation in years to come? Would I 
be really what that veryjpicture seems to indicate? 
Would I, myself presumed for a moment to bo 
the observer only of some other shade—would I 
take that man for my companion, my friend, or 
my example ? Is there worth or worthlessness, 
greatness or meanness, virtue or vice, the earthly 

or the heavenly, there?—But I pause- 

What have I been f When the traveller attains 
the highest elevation of some mountain whither 
he had for many a day bent his weary steps, he sits 
down to review his journey, and to contemplato 
the circumambient prospects. There is a certain 
set of feature and a certain fixation of character 
which, with allowances for probable modifications 
for both in future jlays, may be considered the 
real man about the middle of lift*; and, therefore, 
the age from forty-five to fifty-five is probably tho 
best, the most true to nature, and the least de¬ 
ceiving to future times, for tho exertion of the 
painter’s art. It is then, I think, and rarely 
before or after, the portrait should be taken; that 
is the true and useful portrait, except for mere 
curiosity, or the gratification of intimate friends, 
or under the varying circumstances of contem¬ 
plated absence and danger. For a man’s own 
reflections, moreover, it is the advantageous 
period. And, as has been said, the traveller looks 
back from his attained elevation on the traversed 
region ; so may one in frequent retrospections 
retrace, for moral purposes, whether of humilia¬ 
tion, gratitude, or impulse, the journey of exist¬ 
ence. By the experience acquired, we may 
teach others as well as ourselves. From analogy 
we may calculate on the future by tho past, and 
become the counsellors of our juvenile successors. 
To roll hack departed time we cannot, to retrace 
aud re-order our steps we cannot; but to receive 
id communicate instruction arc both iu our 
power ; and he has surely lived to little purpose 
who at fifty has no lessons of wisdom to impart, 
and no self-corrections to adopt or resolve* 
Personal identity, as spread over a large space 
of time, is a curious subject of contemplation. 
There I am assuredly, in the shadowed represent-' 
ation of this fugitive hour; but can that be, and 
can I be the very being that in the littleness of^ 
nfancy slept in the arms of maternal tenderneft 
n advancing juvenility trundelled the hoop, and 
m the Saturday’s holiday loved to fly my kite, to 
•un, and leap, and swim, in eager competition 
with my gay companions, or at " old, old Ghnst- 
mas” speak my speeches to laudatory grand- 
mamas, and exhibit, in the rejoicing greetings of 
the family and friendly circle, the prizes of an 
ambition that rivalled according to its capability 
the heroes of Greece and Rome—and in riper, 
but still early age, trod so many weary ways, 
formed so many pleasing associations with men 
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and things, and devised so many romantic schemes 
that have all vanished away likeidfhe dreamy 
phantoms of twilight?-—Yes, says the spirit of 
conscious identity, “ 'Tis he, but O how changed!" 

It is curious, however,*to see myself, in the 
rapid tracings and conceptions of my own mind, at 
once an infant, a youth, and a man. It is a 
strange perspective, and gives birth to strange 
paradoxes. I am hef who was, but is not, and I 
am he who is, but was not; and yet the past and 
the present, yea and the future too, are here in 
reality one! 

At twelve years of age my portrait was painted 
by an eminent artist. It is now suspended over 
the parlour fireplace in my father’s house, and 
whenever I pay my filial visits, the sight of it 
rouses into action a thousand indescribable emo¬ 


tions. It brings to my mind school, playmates, 
competitions—innumerable things. There is the 
curly hair hanging down in its auburn coloured 
ringlets which arc now no more! There is the 
careless look of childhood, with hat in hand, after 
a walk or a foot-race of the young Olympics; but 
all these, or nearly so, have disappeared I There 
is the red coat and the plaited frill, and the yet 
unhidden bosom—yes, the identical coat, of bril¬ 
liant hue and envied smartness, in which I walked, 
and talked, and strutted on the stage of Christ¬ 
mas theatricals; but coat, stage, profession, are 
changed; and the pride too of that season, nou¬ 
rished by praise, and then twining about all the 
fibres of feeling and thought—is that too—would 
that it were—“buried in the tomb of all the 
Capulets!" X. 


TALES OF THE INN-KITCHEN.—No. IV. 


The affecting incidents of the last tale, deli¬ 
vered, as they were, with much feeling and 
pathos, had excited no small interest in the 
minds of the travellers, especially when assured 
that the principal circumstances narrated were 
strictly true; the gentleman who had told it 
having been the school-fellow of the captain from 
whose lips he had received the account. 

A third person in the party, of youthful ap¬ 
pearance, was next required to contribute to the 
amusement of his companions. He drew from 
his pocket a manuscript, and, with ingenuousness 
and modesty, said that he had employed some 
leisure hours in the composition of a poetical 
tale, which, if it met with the approval of the 
company present, he would with pleasure recite 
.for their gratification. His proposal being re¬ 
ceived with delight, he began the story of 

THE EMIGRANT. 

I. 

In that fair province of Britannia'■ isle 
Where Avon pours his limpid tide along, 

Throng^ vales that bask in nature’s gentlest smile, 
Where first drew breath the bard supreme in song, 
Where yet, defying time, the hoary pilo 

Of stout Earl Gny attracts the gaping throng ; 

‘•A maiden, pure os the transparent dew 
She trod at morn, to woman’s stature grgw. 

n. 

"wTscion she of an ancestral race, 

Ages had lent no halo to her name, 

Yet she had that from nature which might grace 
'JTie pedigree most rich in rank and feme: 

Ntfoihty of soul is not of place 

Nor station ; none by earthly patent claim 
That which ennobles peasants, and which sheds 
New honours upon coroneted heads. 

III. 

Simple were Mary’s pleasures: o'er her flowers 
To bend, and bathe their roots with mimic rain, 
When slimmer skies withheld the needed Bhowers ; 

To trail the climbing woodbine round the pane, 


To watch the bees, forth issuing from Iheir bowrrs, 
Or homeward speeding, laden from the plain ; 

Or her loved bird to tend, that all day long 
Repaid her care with oft-repeated song: 

IV. 

Such were her recreations. Labours meet 
In turn were hers, and both alike could phase * 

To bread was metamorphosed home-grown ulunt, 
The snowy curd became a massy cheese , 

Pure wine was press’d from berries ripe and sweet, 
Which left unwished for that fi om o’er the seas; 
And she, with temper meek and mind serene, 
Flourished, the fairy of the rustic scene. 

V. 

Hers was a frame from nature’s finest mould, 

A cheek with pure blood tinged, a step as light 
As the wild deer’s, when hunters’ clarion bold 
Startles him into half-contemptuous flight; 

Sweet smiles would oft her coral mouth unfold, 
Displaying teeth as new-carved ivory white; 

Her voice was music's echo, and her words 
Flowed free and artless as the notes of birds. 

VI. 

She had a large eye of the palest blue, 

Or it might rather be a lustrous grey, 

An orb o’erfillod with light, that, while it drew 
Observance, turn’d the keenest guzc away, 

Dazzling and baffling the beholder's view, 

Like the unclouded sun at noon of day ; 

And round a forehead nobly arch'd and fair, 

Loose natural ringlets flowed, of auburn hair. 

VII. 

Her home a small farm-house within a vale, 

Border’d with gentle lulls and spreading trees, 

That smiled m beauty the new sun to hail, 

Whose rays brought merry birds, and troops of bees 
To pilfer from the blossom on the pale 
Woodbine, or mossy rose, or fragrant peas ; 

A green and tangled wood uprose behiud, 

A barrier ’gainst the surly northern wind. 

i* 

VIII. 

The ample garden’s wiefcet oped before, 

On a small common clothed with stunted green, 

By many a noisy brood besprinkled o’er; 

In sooth, that pleasant site had lonely been, 
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Bat that gray smoke around was Been to Boar, 
'Mid winter's stormy rack or summer's sheen, 
In many a slender wreath, from many a roof, 
\nd held all sense of loneliness aloof. 


IX. 

And there she grew, in innocence and joy, 

To graceful womanhood; her pleasures those 
Which satisfy the mind they cannot eloy: 

Useful employment, undisturbed repose, 

Were hers; but there is ever Borne alloy 
Of earthly happiness, and bitter throes 
Will heave the heart that seemed but now to glide— 
A summer skiff on life's unruffled tide. 


X. 

The daisied turf, through many a bygone year, 

Had lain upon her father’s lowly grave ; 

Though early lost to her, he had been dear; 

And when in evening's breeze the yews would wave 
Their mournful branches, oft a secret t^ar 
To his yet cherished memory she gave: 

And now again the grave must gape, and close 
Upon her other parent’s last repose. 

XI. 

Deeply she mourn'd. Meanwhile the seasons four 
Their circle ran; and if they failed to chase 
Her grief, some pangs upon their wings they bore, 

And to her soriow-worn and pallid face 
Tlic- rose’s delicate tinting ’gan restore, 

And lent her step once more its wonted grace ; 

Again the tribes ot field, and wood, and nir, 

Could win her notice—earth again seemed fair. 

XII. 

It chanced that one—in years of infuncy 
Her playmate—left the city’s smoke and din, 

To breathe once more beneath a clearer sky, 

And from his native air the tint to win 
That mantled on lus cheek when lie would hie, 

What time glad larks to greet I lie sun begin, 

With Mary, o’er the fields, and through the wood, 

And seize, despite her tears, the callow brood. 

XIII. 

Nature he loved, nor wrong’d her ns of old, 

But mark’d with joy the footsteps of the spring, 

And loved to see the early flowers unfold 
Their petals j—tribes of insects on the wing, 

With instincts wondrous, all yet half untold ;— 

To hear the birds their natural anthems sing, 

Piping their shrilly notes at eventide, 

Or when the ruddy morn the welkin dyed. 

XIV. 

Tlaymatcs they had been, lovers they became, 

And ranged, with feelings new, each favourite spot; 
On Mary’s heart had nont beside a claim, 

All whom she loved, who loved her, now were not; 
Youth's atmosphere wus round them, and the flame 
Of love thence brightness and full vigour caught; 
Theirs seemed a new existence, a charm’d life, 

And earth an orb with sudden gloricB rife. 

XV. 

Yonng Love is fond of Bolitude, and straying 
By moonlit river, when upon its tide 
The ripples with the evening breeze are playing; , 

Love joys adown its silvery courec to glide, ! 

Or ia some smooth, expansive bay delaying, 

Where arboury trees bend down on every side, 

To spend the hours in dalliance, on which day 
Shall rise—and rise with an unwelcome ray. 


XVI. 

Love roams ia twilight paths when all is still, 

Save the night bird, with his 'lorn plaintive note; 
The rustling leaves, and the unquiet rill; 

The coo of wild doves, and the beetles’ drone; 

The homeward peasant’s whoop, that hill to hill 
Repeats; the call of owls that ponder lone; 

And that low whisper heard, we know not whence, 
Amid the lull of silence most intense. 

XVII. * 

Music is love's own language ; not a bird 
That sings but lends him some resistless note, 

The one loved being’B every eloquent word, 

The mingled lays that through the ether float, 
Eolian harpings in the midnight heard. 

The cause of all mysterious Love promote; 

The brook’s low murmur as it devious rofes, 

The torrent’s crash, the thunder’s roar, are Love’s. 

XVIII. 

Thus fed, Love in their hearts in stature grew, 

And, Hpecious tyrant, soon became supreme, 

And tinted all around with his own line, 

Till this cold world a fairy land did seem I 
Hope o’er their path his arc of promise threw, 

Whose vista’s brighter than a poet’s dream; 

Ere young hearts realise their hopes, alas ! 

Travellers the horizon’s line shall overpass. 

XIX. 

One favourite walk they had—through the still wood, 
Across the meadow, by the winding brook, 

Past the old oak, which centuries had stood, 

And still its leafy boughs in sunshine shook, 

By tempests, as by time, all unsubdued,— 

Until they reached a little peaceful nook, 

The home of one who Mary’s childhood nursed, 

And led her footsteps in that pathway first,— 

XX. 

A cottago where clematis flnsher grew, 

And roses blushed with a more conscious red. 

And the rife violets caught a sweeter hue 
From the more heavenly azure overhead ; 

Where heavipr and more silvery clung the dew, 

And merrier bees with richer fare were fed 
(It seemed so) than elsewhere, and through the night 
The tremulous start shed down a keener light. 

XXI. 

And they’ would wander o’er that pathway lone, 

In the sweet season of declining day, 

When silence marks the landscape for her own, 9 
And in the pallid sky the filmy gray 
Is darkening into night, and from her throne 
The earliest star emits a timid ray; 

Or when the morning’s first and freshest breeze 
Crept with a gentle whisper through the trees. 

XXII. 

Hither one noon they stray’d, when all was bright 
And fervent, even os their fondest dream: 

Flowers spread their bosoms to the glowing light, 

And silvery fish leap’d from the glassy Btrcum 
In the warm air, then plunged from human sight; 

Sudden the sun’s light grew a lurid gleam, 

Masses of cloud weigh’d on the distant hill, 

And every twig and leaf grew deathly still. 

XXIII. 

The lightning now its jagged'lances threw, 

And now its ample banner of pale fire 
Waved athwart heaven a moment, then withdrew ; 

On rushed the bellowing thunder—loader—nigher— 
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Through gaps of the rent air, that tremulous grew, 

As nature would in that wild throe expire 1 
Then chorusing the peal’s retiring crash, 

Of the big leaden ram was heard the plash. » 

XXIV. 

Mary with seriouH, not with timid gaze, 

Marked, from the cottage window, the wild strife 
Of elements—the deep “ boom ” and the blaze; 

Then spoke, her voice with deepest meaning rife 
“ Henry, is this an emblem of our days ? 

Such as this mom was is our mutual life ; 

Shall future clouds its sunny calm deform, 

And peace and gladness yield to gloom and storm ? ” 

- XXV. 

’Twaa a prophetic strain: they saw moons grow, 

And wane, and vanish } and ere yet the sun 
Had lost his clear and obasten’d autumn glow, 

Or the harsh wind to strip the trees begun, 

And lay the last flowers of the season low', 

The village pastor made the lovers one. 

The town received them ; strangers trod tlie floor 
By gold made thehs, which she should tread no moic. 

XXVI. 

The village maiden, in the city’s maze, 

Like a fair lily from its green retreat 
Transplanted into arid dusty ways, 

Seemed then a flower not less supremely sweet 
Than in her rustic and her maiden days 
Yet was she an exotic, to hei feet 
The atones were hard, the endless walk awoke 
Thoughts of a prison canopied with smoke. 

XXVII. 

Yet, loving, she was happy : the months flew 
On rapid wings, till their amount was years, 

And she the fondness of a mother knew— 

A mother's anxiousness, a mother’s foais; 

A mock fair girl was hers, the tender blue 

Of whose young eyes betoken’d frequent teais ; 

And a frank boy, her elder, o’er whose sleep 
The mother oft would pensive vigil-keep. 

XXVIII. 

A mother’s joy is sadness half, and smiles 

Through warm tears glisten ; cares will blend with 
shade • 

Love’s sunshine, which thus tempered more beguiles I 
Alas for Mary 1 on the sea of trade 
Their all was launched—and lost I a villain’s wiles 
Wreck, havoc, of the luckless veutm e made ; 

And ’eft what but a little space might hold, 

The gaunt wolf, hunger, from their tender fold. 

XXIX. 

Their dwindling substance every hour grew less, 

Their comforts hourly fewer and more few; 

Plainer their fare was, coarser was their dress, 

And poverty more close nnd closer drew; 

Soon debt o’erbriram’d the cup of their distress, 

Then famine, prisons, opened on their view j 
A chilly hearth, a bed of thorny cares, 
gloomy and a restless board were theirs 1 

XXX. 

Exertion thwarted, on inaction grew 
Accumulated woe. Beyond the main, 

Where late the barb of the stark Indian flew, 

Ere Britain peopled many a spacious plain, 

Roved Henry’s fancy; for that fancy drew 
That kindred land a paradise of gain, 

A natural granary.—A few days o’er, 

Henry will speed toward that distant shore! 


XXXI. 

Alas for Mary! when afresh the thought 
Came, and the fever mantled on her cheek, 

She leaned her head on Henry’s breast, and sought 
The consolation which he could not speak, 

And raised her eyes, with love and beauty fraught, 

A ray of comfort in his eyes to seek; 

But nought was there, save the hot tears that clung 
To the drenched lashes,—tears her grief had wrung. 

XXXII. 

They sought the chalky coast; Mary to wait 
Till he had won, he said, in that far place 
A home, since that they had whs desolate, 

And means whereby across the liquid space 
She, like a cage-freed dove to join her mate, 

Might with her children flee. In Mary’s face 
llis woids found no reply: a faint smile there 
Did but betray the depth of her despair. 

, XXXIII. 

The eve of parting came : the wind was fair, 

Tlie (rc»ccnt moon was up in the pale sky, 

Canvass and hfiearners fluttered in the air, 

And oft was heard tlie sailor’s cheery cry ; 

Sorrow, proiaiicness, merriment, were there, 

Oaths, laughter, passionate Bob, and stifled sigh ; 
From the eoarsc throng the sad group stood opart, 
With livid lips, and each a throbbing heart. 

XXXIV. 

She raised her eyes to the unclouded moon, 

From their long lashes the big tears were streaming. 
Like diops that fall from the waim sky of June, 
When fioin the misty cust the sun is beaming ; 
Henry, when lose the signal sound—too soon ! 

Stilted as one who has been wildly dreaming, 
Fussed his white lips to bps ns white as they, 
Giasped her cold trembling hand, and rush’d awdy 1 

XXXV. 

Mary left not that roast, but waited there 
Ilei fute ; and by her needle, deftly plied, 

Earned, from the liardy cotters, humble fare, 

What nature needed, and scarce aught beside; 

But few her wants were, if her meals were spare; 

Lofty of soul, she felt no pangs from pride, 

And know no cause for shame ; repining not, 

She bore the lonely burden of her lot. 

XXXVI. 

Yet lmd she pleasures. When nt close of day 
Her merry-hearted boy and daughter fair, 

Their ever-busy limbs fatigued with play, 

For their untroubled pillow 'gan prepare, 

And little Maiy, yet untaught to pray, 

Would kneel and lisp her brother’s simple prayrr 
In the grave tone she heard, unconscious why; 

Then tears would steal into the mother’s eye— 

XXXVII. 

Tears that were not of grief, yet pensive too, 

The overbrimming of a gentle heart, 

To which affliction only closer drew 
Objects from which it could not heat apart, 

By love’s o’erwarmth urged from their fountains blue, 
As drops from summer’s surcharged ether start; 
Tlie pathos of enjoyment, sweet but brief, 

For soon those founts were sealed again by grief! 

XXXVIII. 

One eve she at her chamber window entc, 

Moulding the pliaut twilight into forms 
Of living things and things inanimate. 

No more, for oil, or scathed by the rude stoim* 
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That sweep o'er all in this sublunar state— 

Of many beings to the hungry worms, 

From the pure air and cheerful light, descended, 

And with the cold clod of the valley blended 1 

XXXIX. 

Her native valley, to her mental gaze, 

Outspread itself in all the Bummer glow 
It used to wear in her young happy days, 

Days that sped onward like the rivulet’s flow, 

So calm, so peaceful; and even now somo rays 
Of the heart’s sunshine flicker’d o’er the snow 
Of present grief, as through her memory passed 
Scene after scene, each lovelier than the last. 

XL. 

Lilac, and sweetbriar, and cuckoo‘flower, 

Cowslips, and harebells, ami a thousand more 
Flowers of all months, from field and garden bower, 
Seemed in succession on her sense to p«r 
Commingled sweets ; or in a snowy shower 

The wind-swept trees shook down their blossomy 
store 

Around her, while on every side was heard 
The mellow pipings of some happy bird. 

XLI. 

Then in reaped cornfields once again she strayed, 

A little gleaner darkening m the sun ; 

Or marked, beneath the wood’s o’erarehing Bhade, 
How Autumn’s tints on summer’s greenness won ; 
Or in the fragrant hay a rouoh she made, 

And idly nestled till the dny was done ; 

Or hailed the teeming spring, and from the spray 
Seveicd sweet burdens of the rosy may. 

XLII. 

Then rose a farm-house to her fancy’s view, 

With slated roof, and eke with paven floor ; 

And bui nished oak that fiom its suiface threw 
Reflections of the wide hall's motley store, 

And mirror’d crackling flames, that monstrous giew 
’Mid Christmas mirth ; and hearth that glowed no 
more, 

Or gladdened others with that cheery light 
Which makes a summer of the dreariest night! 

XLIII. 

Again Bhe roved through field, and wood, and grove, 

A happy maiden by her Henry’s side, 

Feeling it gladness to be loved and love: 

Then her thoughts wandered over ocean wide, 

And with their gloomy bent in vain she strove ; 

Sad feelings flowed like a resistless tide; 

Tears from her eyes a moment gushed like rain, 

Then ceased, while thus Bhe poured the simple strain: 

He told me we should meet again 
Upon that distant Bhorc; 

But my heart whispers hope is vain, 

And we shall meet no more 1 

He said that land should be to us 
As England was of yore ; 

But, ah 1 I feel ’twill not be thus, 

For we shall meet no more 1 

There is a prescience of the bouI, 

Untaught by human lore; 

I feel it, and cannot control; 

Yes, we shall meet no more l 


XLIV. 

She paused—the open door a stranger's form 
Admitted; one whose honest, open brow 
And manly cheek of many a raging storm 

And Btiff gale told, when scarce his bark might 
plough • 

The battling billows, lash'd to fury warm, 

That huil’d their giant foam-crests o’er her prow. 
Dear, Britain, are thy ocean sons to thee, 

Bold as the winds, resistless as the sea 1 

XLY. 

The stranger from his vest a packet drew, 

And from his eyes the while the largo tear stole, 

For well the purport of that sheet he knew, 

And his, though rude, was yet a gentle sod!; 

His words of greeting honest were and few, 

And skillesB were his efforts to condole. 

When to the wounded heart gave words relief ? 

Strange tongues profane tho sanctuary of grief 1 

XLYI. 

In transatlantic earth was Henry laid l 

Save that drear bourn no other “ home ” he found ; 
He saw his laRt hope like the twilight fade, 

And night more dark and dreary gather round , 

Upon his jaded heart misfortune preyed, 

And like a noxious snake about it wound, 

Crushing the life within it. Thus he fell I 
Fur, far away from those who loved him well. 

XLVII. 

One who had with him left his native shore, 

And knew his story, tended Ins last bed, 

And from the hand that ne’er should trace one more, 
Received a letter, o’er which Mary Bbed, 

Thereafter, many tears. When all was o’er, 

And the freed spirit from its prison fled, 

He wept a generous tear into his grave, 

And sent the sad, sad tidings o'er the wave. 

XLVIIL 

No sigh heaved Mary’s heart that night, and dny 
•Saw her a breathing statue, stony pale; 

Inflamed her eyes were, but no tears had they; 

No sob convulsed her, and she made no wail; 

Her children's earnest eyes and harmless play 
Over her apathy could nought prevail; 

Life’s tide seemed m her veins to ice congealed, 

And feeling's source lei thin her bosom sealed. 

XLIX. 

But Btorm to calm succeeds, and thaw to frost •, 

And soon in Mary’s bosom passionate grief 
Displaced that torpor wherein life seemed lost; 

Few were her intervals from tears, and brief; 

But even tears at length their founts exhaust, 

And yield to the worn heart a short relief; 

Short, for those founts again aud oft reflow, 

Eic fails the reservoir of human woe. 

L. 

The seal of death was on her: day by day 
His chilling footsteps left their ghastly trace ; 

Hourly the flesh shrunk from her frame away; 

Transparent grew her skin ; a wider space 
Seemed claimed by her lit eyes, whose fearful ray 
Spoke not of earth, but of that better place 
Whither she tended ; awful scene is this— 

A spirit straggling from its chrysalis 1— 

LI. 

A beauteous spirit, whose approach we see 
To that eternal realm which never cloud 
Of mortal life may shadow I It may be 

She shrunk sometimes fiom thoughts of the dunk 
shroud, 
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Yet hers liad been calm joy to be Bet free, 

But for her Kttle ones—her pensive-browed, 

Who felt reflected grief; for these she sighed: 

But wherefore dally with the tale ?—she died 1 

MI. 

And where are they, the orphans ? On the green, 

Lowly and cheerless looking buildings Bpread, 

Where penury's hapless victims aye are seen, 

The infant visage and the hoary head— 

The parish poorhouse! There those babes have been 
Since death assailed the humble cottage shed, 

Where, 'mid their sport, oft from their mother’s eye 
They caught a moment's gloom, and marvell'd why 1 

As the young poet ended his narrative, with 
flushed countenance and sparkling eye, many 
and loud were the expressions of pleasure and 
approbation which he received. The ladies in ! 


tlio company' were affected by the detail of a 
wife and a mother's sorrows, and the sympathy 
they felt for the unfortunate Mary was indicated 
by the eloquent tear that trembled in the eye. 
When all had expressed their thanks for the 
entertainment which had been afforded, being 
reminded of the lapse of time, they retired to 
rest. The following day, facilities for proceed¬ 
ing on their several routes presenting themselves, 
the company separated; well-pleased that the 
obstructions occasioned by the severity of the 
weather had throwu into contact so many agree¬ 
able and conversant companions, some of whom 
had enlivened the rest by the interesting com¬ 
munications whichi were made, and which had 
pleasantly wiled away the tediousness and gloom 
of a wintry night. 


THE MAGICIAN OF CAIRO. 


“ A few days after my arrival in this country,” 
says Mr, Lane, “my curiosity was excited on 
the subject of magic, by a circumstance related 
to me by Mr. Salt, our consul-general. Having 
had Teason to believe that one of his servants 
was a thief, from the fact of several articles of 
property having been stolen from his house, lie 
sent for a celebrated Mughrebee magician, with 
the view of intimidating them, and causing the 
guilty one (if any of them were guilty) to con¬ 
fess his crime. The magician came, and said 
that he would cause the exact image of the per¬ 
son who had committed the thefts to appear to 
any youth not arrived at the age of puberty; 
and desired the master of the house to call in 
any boy whom he might choose. As several 
boys were then employed in a garden adjacent 
to the house, one of them was called for this 
purpose. In the palm of this boy’s right hand 
the magician drew, with a pen, a certain diagram, 
in the centre of which he poured a little ink. 
Into this ink he desired the boy stedfastly to 
look. He then burned some incense and several 
bitssof paper inscribed with charms and, at the 
same time, called for various objects to appeaHn 
the ink. The boy declared that he saw all 
these objects, and, last of all, the image of the 
guilty person: lie described his stature, counte¬ 
nance, and dress ; said that he knew him ; and 
lirectly ran down into the garden, and appre¬ 
hended one of the labourers, who, when brought 
before the master, immediately confessed that he 
^was the thief.” 

The relation of this made Mr. Lane desirous 
of witnessing a similar performance ; he hunted 
out the magician accordingly, and appointed an 
interview, for the purpose of proving his skill. 
He was called the Sheykh Abd El-Ckadir El- 
Muglirebdee, and has been mentioned, we be¬ 
lieve, by many English travellers, though never 


so elaborately examined and tested as by Mr. 
Lane :— 

" He came at the time appointed, about two 
hours before noon ; but seemed uneasy, fre¬ 
quently looked up at the sky, through the 
window, and remarked that the weather was 
unpropitious : it was dull and cloudy, and the 
wind was boisterous. The experiment was per¬ 
formed with three boys, one after another. With 
the first it was partly successful; but with the 
others it completely failed. The magician said 
that he could do nothing more that day: and 
that he would come in the evening of a sub- 
sequent day. He kept his appointment, and 
admitted that the time was favourable.” 

Sundry preparations of charms and forms of in¬ 
vocation, written on various small strips of paper, 
ore then fully described. 

“ I had prepared, by the magician’s direction, 
some frankincense and coriander seed ; * and a 
clmfing-dish with some live charcoal in it. These 
were now brought into the room, together with 
the boy who was to be employed : he had been 
called in, by my desire, from among some boys in 
the street, returning from a manufactory, and was 
about eight or nine years of age. In reply to my 
inquiry respecting the description of persons who 
could see in the magic mirror of ink, the magi¬ 
cian said that they were a boy not arrived at 
puberty, a virgin, a black female slave, and a 
pregnant woman. The chafing-dish was placed 
before him and the boy ; and the latter was 
placed on a scat.” 

A magic diagram was now drawn on the boy's 
right hand, which the magician held, while ink 
was poured upon it, into which the boy was in¬ 
structed to look intently. 

“ He then took one of the little strips of 
paper inscribed with the forms of invocation, and 
* He generally requires some benzoin to be added to these. 
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dropped it into the chufing-dish, upon the burn¬ 
ing coals and perfumes, which had already filled 
the room with their smoke ; and as he did this 
he commenced an indistinct muttering of words, 
which he continued during the whole process, 
excepting when he had to ask the boy a ques¬ 
tion, or to tell him what he was to say. Th-~ 
piece of paper containing the words from the 
Ckoor-an he placed inside the fore part of the 
hoy’s tackeeyeh, or Bcull-cap. He then asked 
him if he saw any thing in the ink ; and was 
answered * No ;’ but* about a minute after, the 
boy, trembling and seeming much frightened, 
said, 1 1 see a man sweeping the ground.’ 4 When 
he has done sweeping,’ saidi the magician, ‘ tell 
me.’ Presently the boy said, 4 He has done.’ ” 

Several very curious and elaborate ceremonies 
were then ordered to pass over the mirror of the 
ink, and were all responded to by the boy, while 
the various strips of invocations were finally 
lodged in the chafing-dish :— 

“ He now addressed himself to me; and 
asked me if I wished the boy to see any person 
who was absent or dead. I named Lord Nelson, 
of whom the boy had evidently never heard, for 
it was with much difficulty that he pronounced 
the name, after several trials. The magician de¬ 
sired the boy to say to the Sooltan— 4 My master 
salutes thee, and desires thee to bring Lord 
Nelson ; bring him before my eyes, that I may 
see him speedily.’ The boy then said so, and 
almost immediately added, 4 A messenger is gone, 
and lias returned, nnd brought a man, diessed in 
a black suit of European clothes: the man 
has lost his left arm.’ lie then paused for a 
moment or two; and, looking more intently 
and more closely into the ink, said, 4 No, he lias 
not lost his left arm ; but it is placed to his 
breast.’ This correction made his description 
more striking than it hail been without it, since 
Lord Nelson generally had Ills empty sleeve 
attached to the breast of his coat: but it was 
the right arm that lie had lost. Without saying 
that 1 suspected the hoy lmd made a mistake, I 
asked the magician whether the objects appeared 
in the ink as if actually before the eyes, or as if 
in a glass, which makes the right appear left. He 
answered, that they appeared as in a mirror. This 
rendered the boy’s description faultless.’’ 

Further performances are describod, which are 
still more curious 

“ On one of these occasions, an Englishman 
present ridiculed the performance, and said that 
nothing would satisfy him but a correct descrip, 
tion of the appearance of his own father, of 
whom, he was sure, no one of the company had 
any knowledge. The boy, accordingly, having 
called by name for the person alluded to, de¬ 


scribed a man in a Frank dress, of course, with 
his hand placed to his head, wearing spectacles, 
and wjth one foot on the ground, and the other 
raisedHjehind him, os if he wero stepping down 
from a seat. The description was exactly true 
in every respect: the peculiar position of the 
hand was occasioned by an almost constant head¬ 
ache ; and that of the foot or leg, by a stiff knee, 
caused by a fall from a horse, in hunting. I am 
assured that, on this occasion, the boy accurately 
described each person and thing that was called 
for. On another occasion, Shakspcare was de¬ 
scribed with the most minute correctness, both os 
to person and dress; and I might add several 
other cases in which the same magician has ex¬ 
cited astonishment in the sober minds of English¬ 
men of my acquaintance. A short time since, 
after performing in the usual manner, by means 
of a boy, he prepared the magic mirror in the 
hand of a young English lady, who, on looking 
into it for a little while, said that Bhe saw a 
broom sweeping the ground without any body 
holding it, and was so much frightened that she 
would look no longer.” 

Mr. Lane addB:— 

44 The reader may be tempted to think that, 
in each instance, the boy saw images produced 
by some reflection in the ink; but this was 
evidently not the case; or that be was a con¬ 
federate, or guided by loading questions. That 
there was no confederacy, I satisfactorily ascer¬ 
tained, by selecting the boy, who performed the 
part above described in my presence, from a 
number of others passing by in the street, and by 
his rejecting a present which I afterwards ottered 
Him witli the view of inducing him to confess 
that he did not really sec what he had professed 
to have seen. I tried the veracity of another boy 
oil n subsequent occasion in the same manner, 
and the result was the same. The experiment 
often entirely fail? s but when the boy employed 
is light in one case, lie generally is so in all: 
when he gives, at first, an account altogether 

ong, the magician usually dismisses him at 
once, saying tlmt'he is too old. The perfames, 

>r excited imagination, or fear, may be supposed 
to affect the vision of the boy who describes 
objects as appearing to him in the ink ; but if 
so, why does he see exactly what is required, 
md objects of which he coil have had no pre¬ 
vious particular notion? Neither I nor othtts 
have been able to discover any clue by which to 
penetrate the mystery; and if the reader be 
alike unable to give the solution, I hope that he 
will not allow the above account to induce in his 
mind any degree of scepticism with respect to 
other portions of this work ."—Lane's Manners 
md Customs of the Modern Egyptians. 
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REVIEW. 


The Iliatory of Proteatant Nonconformity m Eng¬ 
land, from the Reformation under Henry VIII. 

By Thomas Pairs, D.D. In two Volumes. Vol. I. 

London: Ball, 1836. 

Wn owe an apology to Dr. Price for our delay in 
noticing his volume y but as such an apology would 
not pass like current money, even in the literary mar¬ 
ket, we will waive it, and proceed at once to the dis¬ 
charge of our duty. 

It has long appeared to us that the world has yet 
much to lnm from history. We are by no means sure 
that the facts relating to the past have been so fully col¬ 
lected as they might be. Unless we are mistaken, old 
manuscripts, hieroglyphics, statues, medals, &r., will 
yet contribute very largely to our stores of knowledge. 
Nor is it by any means certain that our historians, 
either civil or ecclesiastical, have been as free as they 
might have been from prejudice and party spirit. 
There have been pertain old opinions to be cherished, 
nnd venerable institutions which, whether good or bad, 
must be maintained; and facts which have tended to 
effect these objects, or which were capable of being so 
distorted as to accomplish the party purposes of their 
writers, have been so used as to keep the mind in fet¬ 
ters, and to perpetuate, to a very great degree, the 
darkness of the world. 

But the most lamentable defect in this class of 
writers, has been their want of discrimination and care 
in drawing from history what may be regarded its phi¬ 
losophy, or rather its theology. Many scriptural doc¬ 
trines, tending at once to benefit man and to glorify 
the Creator, might be drawn from the history of the 
world, which but seldom occur even to the truly 
pious, and which have never fallen under our notice 
in any historical publication. It would be very easy 
to refer to histories professedly written on Chiustian 
principles, and which, with devout zeal, 
this evil, or allure us to that good; but all these are 
merely common-place. We feel that we want some 
master-minds to ascend the vantage-ground ot histori¬ 
cal truth; and as they present the scroll of past 
events to the assembled tlilong, shall distinctly murk 
out to every class of men what they maj learn from 
the whole record relating to God ,and to themselves, 
and what are the specific duties taught by history to 
the inhabitants of the world at this remarkable crisis 
of its affairs. 

We aie happy to introduce to tlic thousands who 
read our Miscellany the volume before us, m one 
that tUscovers great originality of thought, deep re¬ 
search, and the most praisewoi thy candour. Dr. 
Price is no dcclaimer: he feels and exemplifies the 
responsibility and the dignity of an historian more 
intent on the attainment nnd publication of truth 
than the prosperity of a party; and even where the 
reader may see occasion to differ from his author os 
“ttPhis inductions from faets, he will always admire the 
spirit in which those facts and reasonings arc written, 
lint the reader shall judge for himself as to these mat¬ 
ters. The following are the remarks of our author on 
f&*e ignorance of Cranmcr and his associates of the 
true nature of religious liberty:— 

“ The popish party now Rained ground m the king’s councils, 

»nd tho progress of the Reformation .- , . . ,, 

Before attempting a detail of the measures by which they p, 
tially compassed their end, it may be necessary tint fly to sket 
the course of persecution with which Cramner and lint brctlir 

ter or the chief actors in tlic scene, and lie 

the precise position of ecclesiastical ofT.ii • • i 

«i the Church of Home. The records of history, and the prm 


ciples of human nature, havo been alike disregarded in its in¬ 
discriminate censure and praise. The candid of ail parties will 
regret the criminnllty of such an attempt, while the increasing 
intelligente of the age renders its folly as obvious as its guilt. 
The truth is, that, with very few exceptions, the first reformers 
were as ignorant of the true principles of religious liberty as the 
most bigoted of the catholics. Though rebels themselves, they 
refused to allow rebellion in others; impugning the authority of 
Rome, they established their own, aud whilst denying the 
Infallibility of the pope, they practically assorted that of their 
own creeds Cranmcr possessed a more timid disposition nml n 
more benevolent heart than Gardiner and Bonner; but he was 
not a whit before them in his knowledge of the right of pm ate 
judgment, and the unfettered freedom of religious worship. It 
may seem strange to some, that the reformers did not at unco 
perceive the true ground of their own proceedingsthat they 
did not feel constrained, by a sense ol absolute necessity, to 
defend their secession frujn Rome by asserting, in bold and un¬ 
hesitating terms, their own intelligence and the spirituality of 
religiontliat they did not vindicate the dignity of their n iture, 
nnd the ethenal temper of their faith, by exploding coercion as 
an insult to the one, and a gross outrage on the other But 
when wc take into acr,ount the ignorance of their times, and list* 
influences amid which they were trained, our surprise will lie 
awakened by the extent rather than by the HcantlnesB of their 
discoveries Important pmtriplis are of slow dc-vi lopimnr 
Whatever is necessary to the pn serration of life and the per¬ 
petuation ol the spans, is provided for by soniegener.il law of 
tho Creator, tin promptings of instinct are mode to autiilp.ito 
and supersede the derisions ol judgment. But not so hi the 
moral world To tin formation ot character the free i xi n i«.c 
of thought is (indispensable. The elements of knowledge ar, 
liberally supplied, but dlliginee, discrimination, and futility 
are n <|iilsile to dediu e irom them the pnnripli s of w isdtmi aud 
the lessons of pietv The mists of passion nnd the interests of 
party obscure and pervert the judgment, nnd thus conceal licuii 
view those celestial principles which would be readily discov oral 
and c-nibraecri by an unbiassed intellect. 

"The rofoimers were mainly liifluvnecd in tin ir separation 
from the pnn.uv, by the grievous injuries which its siijhi ti- 
tioos had inflii l< d on the liiinmn mind , this was the unjii limg 

vi rv .odour of their steal, as it carried them 
inte purpose of Christmini \, left them no til 
Ion of those inquiries which, however nnpoi 
uisly connected with the main object of their 


em tlic integrity of their own views tended still fur- 
islmd them ] nsttad of appealing to the prim iple* of 
ature, anil to the eliarac ter of lriigion, they v indicated 

instead ol rearing a detente whn h might have profi < !< d the m- 
hcIvch and their posteiitv.innll future tunes, flout tin assaults of 
spiritual in tub lame, the > wen* c on tent to meet the c xigeucy of 
the moment !»> making an impression on the me n ot the ir daj 
I'hcir defence was grounded on an unsound basis Its fallacy, 
though not obvious nt once, was spcctlilj shown in thedincus- 
sions which followed, for toeh party employed it with equal 
tonfidenee Iheltom mist mu! the Protestant,GarduuraiuH’ian- 
mcr, retained it as common ground, on which to conduct their 
defence aud to vindicate their persecution of others It was 
not till the Puritans were subjected to the llery ordeal through 
winch priostJ) intolerance made them p.es, that those immortal 
principles were elicited which now constitute the basis of our 
riatlon. Amidst the strife of parties, the human intellect 
ked out its own salvation (pp 42-45 ) 

The following character of the Reformation, so far 
ns it was effected by Henry VIII., appears to us to he 
written with great force and beauty:— 

"The course winch Henry pursued as an ecclesiastical re¬ 
form! r, was in harmony with lua character So long as interest 
mpolled he assailed popery m its strongholds The supremacy 
if the puntifl was discarded, monastic institutions worn abo¬ 
lished, the exorbitant wealth of the clergy was scattered amongst 
rapacious nml impoverished aristocracy, the word of God was 
unslated into the vernacular tongue, and many vestiges of 
ueient superstition were removed from the laud. But the ays- 
•m he established was of the same nature ns that which lie dis¬ 
placed The supremacy of the pope was supplanted by that of 
’ ' ' and if lnfalilh' , 1 .the proceedings 

__Jy be justified on that principle The right of 

private judgment was as sternly denied as in the worst dajs of 
popery, and the fires of persecution were enkindled by a bigotry 
’ ■ - > ’ - an of sin ever displayed. The 

ccords it, the relurmution of 

_I_.' „ * " ' ’ ‘all law, 

ud extinguished all virtue, for the gratification of its selfish 
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passions. Religion was nn engine of state policy which the 
monarch employed to heighten his power anil conhrm his 
despotism. The radical error of the reformers was their admis- 
alon of the mogiatratoa’ right to legislate for the Church. l)y 
making the faith of a nation dependant on the will of the king, 
they hazarded a thousand evils, amongst tlio least of which was 
the reaction which thl* principle involved on tho accession of 
Mary. The immediate effects of a viciouB principle may appear 
to l»e beneficial, but lta ultimate tendencies arc Invariably per¬ 
nicious. Had Cranraer and his associates exhibited religion in 
Us primitive simplicity and honour; had they denounced its 
subjection to the stalo as incompatible with Its nature, and in¬ 
jurious to its success, had they, while scrupulously rendering 
to Cssar tho things which wore C.xsar’s, reserved unto God 
that which was his, in a word, had they tiusted to the myste¬ 
rious power with which Christianity is allied, rather than to live 
patronage of their princo, they might have exposed themselves 
to dangers which for a time.they escaped, but they would have 
redeemed religion from reproach, and have preserved her Horn 
those corrupting associations which have enfeebled her energies 
nnd rendered her an object of mistrust, if not of rnntempt The 
power of religion consists in her purity mid meekness She is 
adapted to the sympathies and wants of man, and when un¬ 
fettered by human aid, and freed from the insult of kingly 
patronage, she will win her way to the confidence and gratitude 
of mankind (pp 61-03 ) 

Omiting several other moat interesting passages, 
which we should have gladly transcribed had our space 
permitted, we quote Dr. Price’s remarks on the Re¬ 
formation as left by Edward, in which the leader will 
fuithcrsee the discrimination that distinguishes this 
excellent volume:— 

“The Reformation effected under Edward the Sixth, what¬ 
ever imperfect toils attended its progreiH, or however incomplete 
the state in wliteh it wav left, must be regarded with devout 
gtatitude by every advocate ot religious liberty and scriptural 
truth. The oflitcb of the church were reformed, man) vestiges 
of superstition removed, and a freer circulation was given to the 
word of lift Tho Reformation of Jlenry was mainly t har.itter- 
lscd by n rejection of the pope’s supremacy , but that of Ins son 
t (insisted m the erc< lion ot a new constitution, mart rational m 
its print ipies, and more simple in its form The former monarch 
exulted in overthrow lug the power of the pnpat v, the latter, m 
Tooling out its errors The one was a vindictive destiny or, who 
found ins happiness m tla rums with which he mii rounded 
liimseU, while tin other, with the lnudicent spirit ot Christi¬ 
anity, bought, artording to the mcaMirc of his knowlidge, to 
eommunicdtc to his subjects the elements of etcrn.il Hie it 
were absurd to suppose that, at tin commencement of his reign, 
Edward could give a rational assent to the mtnsmes ot his 
council In the lottery* nrs of Ins life, however, there is reason 
to believe Hint lie took nn active ami cntighu.net! part in eccle¬ 
siastical n'l.drs Without adopting the i xaggerated and fulsome 
ti rms m w Inch it h is lit en i usteuuiy with protcstaul writers to 
tpcak of this youthful muuaieh, we may allum his intellect to 
have been matured, and his p’lmiplts fixed, far beyond his 
jcuis The instructions ot his tulirs wtie rcreiud with 
dot ihty 1>> lus virtuous mind, nnd st rvid to qualify lmn. At a 
very enrly age, topieside over the tUlihei..turns of a gloat and 
powerful nation As soon as In In catiu rationally togimant of 
what was taking place, lie cntcu <1 w itli tin auteur of voutii on 
tin work of rcloim.ition, and wo '! pi •**.'.!) li.iu prot* cried 
much further, had he not been t Id li> t'*i i*.ti*rp*H lion of 
his advisers. Ills piety semis to I, *w been midouh , i .1, ami lus 
errors nro lo lie attributed to his eduration lather than to tho 
promptings of Ins own heart 

‘•C'ranmernnd tlio other divines with whom he at ted, were 
sincerely attached to the dor trims of the ltetorni it ion. With 
all their imperfections, they were men of a high and noble spirit, 
who reaionslv laboured In the cause of human nnpiovemont 
Their situation was prrphxing and rlilheult, almost beyond 
example , and an impartial posterity, in pronouncing sentence 
on iheir conduct. Is bound to remember tho wayward and cruel 
policy of Ilcnryi as well as the covetousness nnd ambition of the 
courtiers of hit. son Had Crumner, Ridley, Hooper, Latimer, 
and their brethren, Ixen permitted to act out tlmr principles, 
the English Reformation would proliahiy have assumed a dif 
ferent cliarartcr Cranmcr is reported to have drawn up a 
Hook of Prayers a hundred times more perfect than that in 
use, ‘yet the some cannot take place,’ it was aflirtucd, 'for 
that he was matched with such a wicked clergv and convoca¬ 
tion, with other enemies.' That extensive dissatuluction ex¬ 
isted amongst the Reformers is umiucstionulilc The principle 
of concession to the papists, on which the offices of thcchmch 
had been constructed, was regarded by the more zealous as a 
sacrllicc to expediency, uncalled for by existing circumstances, 
and uujustiiiablc in principle. ' Diverse there were now,’says 


S try pc, ‘in this king’s reign, that liked so little of popery, that 
they thought it highly convenient not to symbolise with that 
church in any of its usagCB. And that gave occasion to them 
to dislike, particularly, two things; via., the posture of kneeling 
at tlie? reception of the communion, and the priestly habits, 
which V’crc not laid aside by the reformers of this church from 
papal innovations The retaining of those gav e the more dis¬ 
gust, because it was contrnryJo the example of many of the 
foreign reformers, as those oi Switzerland and Geneva; whose 
books and judgments swayed greatly, and were much used 
here.”’—(pp. VI—04.) 

Entirely passing over the reigns of Mary and Eliza¬ 
beth,—not on account of their.nonimportance, nor be¬ 
cause we could not draw from them heart-thrilling 
passages, but solely for want of room,—we will close 
by presenting a short extract illustrating the ecc/e«- 
astical government of James. The historian's sketch 
of his personal character shows the hand qf a master, 
but it is too long for our purpose. 

“ His ecclesiastical government laid the foundation of all 
those evils which embittered the reign and produced the tragical 
death ot his son Surrounding himself with a servile clergy, he 
repaid tlioir ilallery by a zealous support of thtur immunities, 
and a merciless proscription of their Iocs. 11c bated the puritans 
ns heartily as any of his bishops, and brought to their persecu¬ 
tion ull the rancour nnd fierceness of polemical strife. The 
clergy lent themselves to Ihc support of Ills prerogative, with u 
zeal which entitled them to lus pHlrunagti So enrly as 1MMJ, 
the convocation drew up a set of canons deducing the origin of 
government from the patriarchal regimen of families, ami de¬ 
nouncing the more popular and liberal views which vvcie be¬ 
coming pie valent. Pussivo obedience to the reigning monarch 
is inculcated throughout these canons, and anathemas are 
liberally pronounced on all who refuse it. The same doctrines 
were maintained by the higher c lergy during the wliolo of this 
reign, towmds the close of which, the university of Oxford 
pronounced n solemn decree, * That liy the doctrine of the Holy 
beriptures, it is in no case luwful for subjects to nmko use of 
force against llicir prince, nor to appear offensively or de¬ 
fensively In the field ugainst the king, either upon the score of 
religion, or any other ai count whatever ’ All doctors, masters, 
and bachelors of law and physic, were to subscnbc this article; 
nnd all persons to bo promoted m future lo any degree, were 
further required to take an oath hat they not only at present 
elite slid the opposite dnctiines, lmt would always continue to 
be ot the saint opinion These slavish dogmas offended the 
Iloust ot Commons, and nirovcet against the rulers of the chuich 
every friend ot liberal government and of popular rights Tlie 
puritans and the patriots were more closely united than ever 
They sympathised with each other’s views; und, sharing a 
common peril, they combined lor mutual defence. 

“ The Vacillating policy of James towards lus catholic snhjccts 
was nnotbei source of mistrust and dissatisfaction Tim 
marked tho whole of lus reign,but was especially visible during 
the treaty for the Spanish match A dreael of the return of 
popery was thus awakened, which In its bhntlm xs anil Impe¬ 
tuosity called for severer penalties and more exterminating laws 
against the persecuted members of the papal church A line ot 
distinction was thus palpably drawn between the* church party 
and their oppone nts. Tlie former advocated the prerogative of 
the throne, the* latte*# the rights of the nation, the one con- 
tcndi d for the propriety of relaxing the ptn.il hues against the 
papists, the other ueniaiid'*d the infliction of their unmitigated 
rigour This state ol partus operated unfavourably on tlm 
lutercsts of the eluirch It was dt.se rteel both by tho patriot and 
the zealous protestant, and was regarded ns a sort ol middle or 
neutral ground, where* tin* lull-lie irted in politics and religion 
only touid abide The puiitans and the catholus im roused in 
numbers nnd boldness 'Jlie funner cspiMully made rapid 
progress in the enunciation of those immoit.il principles for 
uliuh they so zealously struggled in the following rctgn Tho 
severities practised against them, instead of subduing their 
spirit, only hardened them for the endurance of suffering, and 
lilted them successfully to plead the cause ol human liberty 
against the iron despotism of Land nnd Strafford (pp. 
Sib—HO.) 

With this passage the first volume closes, fre 
impatiently wait for the second, when we hope an 
ojiportuuity will present itself to enicr more fully into 
tlie subject than we have been ublc to ele^ m the pre¬ 
sent article; in the meantime, we earnestly wish tfte 
author of this important volume health tu pursue this 
and his other literary undertakings. 


MEN AND THINGS. 

Bells. —A tasto for great metal castings, destined age. Close by the five colossal cannons, which are fired 
for show rather than utility, seems to have influenced only once a year, (at Easter,) lies in a pit, at the foot 
the metallurgic art of the Russians at a very early of the tower of St. Ivun, the still more colossul bell. 
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A* this is unquestionably the largest work of its kind 
ever executed, the consideration of it naturally recalls 
to our memory the fact, that Herodotus (460 years 
tt.C.) saw among the southern Scythians, betwya the 
Dnieper and Kuban, a metal vessel, of a magnfmde no 
less extraordinary for that age. It was six times the 
sixe of the largest work of the kind at that time ex¬ 
tant in Greece; and, supposing it to have been of 
bronee, its weight cannot be estimated, from his state¬ 
ment of its dimensions, at less than 41,000 French 
pounds. This ancient yeasel, therefore, seen by Hero¬ 
dotus at Exampo, though probably not more than a 
tenth in weight of the great fallen bell at the Kremlin 
of Moscow, considerably surpassed in size the largest 
bell now in France—that of the cathedral of Ronen, 
which is qpmputed to weigh about 36,000 pounds. 
* * That a peculiar expertness in the casting of metal 
had been handed down, by uninterrupted tradition, 
from the earliest ages in this part of the world, is 
proved by the bells suspended in the still remaining 
portion of the tower of Ivan Welikoi, which were all 
made about the same time, when the church was 
erected iu 1600. The largest of them weighs about 
400 pud, or 133,684 French pdunds, or more than five 
times the famous* bell at Erfurth, and nearly four 
times that of Rouen. Perhaps the early proficiency of 
the Chinese in works of this kind—for already, in 
1403, in the reign of the emperor Yum lo, they cast a 
bell weighing 120,000 pounds—may help to account 
for the skill of the Scythians and their Russian de¬ 
scendants. The Siberian nations learned most of their 
arts from the Chinese, and the Russians have been 
but slowly estranged from Southern Asia by their 
intercourse with Western Europe. 

Our readers will perhaps be more disposed to admiie 
the colossal magnitude of the Russian bells after they 
Shall have cast a glance at the following short list of 
the largest bells in Europe: 


English poun 

Great bell of St. Paul’s. 8,400 

-of Lincoln. 0,804 

Great Tom, Christ Church, Oxford...... 17,000 

In the Palano Vecchio, Florence, sus¬ 
pended at a height of 275 feet from the 

ground. 17,000 

Great belt of Saint Peter’s, Rome. 18,607 

Bell at Erfurth. 28,224 

•-Rouen. 43,000 

-St. Ivan, Moscow. 160,000 


Fallen bell at the foot of the Bame tower.. 443,772 

The prodigy of the Kremlin was fractured by its fall, 
a large piece being broken from its side: its height 
somewhat exceeds 21 feet, its diameter at the nm 22 
feet. 

It hi said to have been recently disentombed from the 
pit in which the force of its fall, and its weight, con¬ 
tinually working on a soft soil, had buried it, and over 
which a vault had been built; but we know not 
whether it has been brought to light in order to exhibit 
it more satisfactorily, or for the sake of the metal, 
which Dr. E. D. Clarke calculated to be worth above 
66)000/. sterling. 

Natural Raftuisrrxs for ths Learned Pro- 
FE98IONB.—“ Na, I’m grieved to think about the 
callants o’ oars,” said the careful mother of three pro- 
ntimng young men, to the Bagacious father,— 14 I'm 
grieved to think about them, for 1 muckle doubt we’ll 
never be able to make onythiug wislike o’ them.” 

»• Never faah your thoomb about the callants, 
Janet,” aaid the old man, 44 there's nae fear o’ the 
callants; we’s give them lair, and that’ll set them on 
their feet. Nae doubt, Charlie is a mm cheil’, and 
owre coorie and fury some a fellow to make a wright, 
or a weaver, or a tailor o’ him; but he’ll do for a 


doctor —for though he conld not be trusted to work 
among dear mahogany, nor to handle fyke warp and 
weft, nor to rin the sheers through guid braid dalth, 
he'll.do *eel enouch for physicking and the setting o’ 
banes. As for Jock, there’s nae denying that hex a 
loppo, ineckdrawiug, pawky scoondral, and no inclined 
to win his bread at ony honest calling j blit ‘wi’ a tift 
o’ lair in his head, he’ll make a capital latvyer, and 
answer weel for the dispensing o’ justice. And though, 
as ye ken, Tam is bat a fnle, wi’ as little sense or 
gumption as a aooking turkey, and no fit to learn ony 
trade like a wise body, we’ll pet him through the 
college, and when he comes out he’ll be qualified to¬ 
pe/ a kirk, and to be a teacher o' the people.” 

Strong Memories.— Seneca aaya he could in his 
youth repeat a thousand names in the same order as they 
were read to him. Themistooles made himself master 
of the Persian language in a year’s time. Mithridates 
understood as many languages as' he commanded 
nations; that 1 b, no less than twenty-two. Tully says of 
Julias Cesar, in his oration for Ligarius, that he never 
forgot any thing but an injury. A girl at a Sabbath 
evening school in the north repeated the 119th psalm 
without a mistake. A blind man, who lived in the 
town of Stirling, could repeat the whole Bible, which 
he acquired by hearing children read at school, lie 
used to say, that if he heard any thing read twice he 
never forgot it. But, though he could repeat the 
Bible, he seemed very ignorant of its great truths, not 
aware of their value. Mr. Wesley remarks, ‘‘Thomas 
Walsh was so thoroughly acquainted with the Bible, 
that if he was questioned concerning any llcbiew word 
in the Old, or any Greek word in the New Testament, 
he would tell after a little pause, not only how oftc n 
one or the other occurred in the Bible, but what is 
meant in every place.” 

Cyrus knew the name of every soldier in his army. 
Cyneas, sent on a mission to Rome by Pyrrhus, made 
himself acquainted in two days with the names of all 
the senators and the principal citizens. Appius 
Claudius and the Emperor Hadrian, according to 
Seneca, could recite two thousand words iu the order 
they had heard them, and afterwards repeat them from 
the end to the beginning. Portius Latro could deliver 
all the speeches he had hastily written without any 
study. Esdras is stated by historians to have restored 
the- sacred Hebrew volumes by memory when they 
had been destroyed by the Chaldeans ; and, according 
to Eusebius, it is to bis sole recollection that we are 
indebted for that part of Holy Writ. St. Anthony, the 
Egyptian hermit, although he could not read, know the 
whole Scripture by heart; and St. Jerome mentions 
one Neopolien, an illiterate soldier, who, anxious to 
enter into monastic orders, learned to recite the works 
of all the fathers, and obtained thq name of the 44 Liv¬ 
ing Dictionary of Christianity;” while St. Antouius, 
the Florentine, at the age of sixteen, could repeat all 
the papal bulls, the decrees of councils, and the canons 
of the church, without missing a word. The Pope 
Clement V. owed his prodigious memory to a fall on 
his head. This accident at first impaired this faculty; 
but by dint of application he endeavoured to recover 
its powers, and he succeeded so completely, that 
Petrarch informs us he never forgot any thing he had 
read. John Pic de la Mirandola, justly considered a 
prodigy, could maintain a thesis on any subject—* 
omni re tcibili —when a mere child; and when verses 
were read to him, he could repeat them backward. 
Joseph Scaligcr learned his Homer in twenty-one days, 
and all the Latin poets in four months. Haller men¬ 
tions a German scholar, of the name of Muller, who 
could speak twenty languages correctly. Our own 
literary annals recortf many instances of this wonderful 
faculty. 
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THE MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE. 

THE OBLIGATIONS OF CI1R18T1ANB TO SPREAD THE GOSPEL ACCUMULATIVE. 


History is full of examples which show how 
natural it is for men, after expendiug a certain 
amount of seal and strength in the support, of 
great enterprises, to relax in their ardour, and 
presently sink, into a state of comparative indif¬ 
ference and neglect. So much of the earnest¬ 
ness of human endeavour as has its origin in the 
love of novelty, can, of. course, be only of short 
continuance. The circle of what is new and 
exciting is soon traversed ; and either the lan¬ 
guor of repetition must then ensue, or relief 
from it be sought in a change of objects. Many 
other causes, also, contribute to the inconstancy 
of which we speak: the supporters of a project 
sometimes abandon it from distrust of their own 
resources for its accomplishment, or from convic¬ 
tion of its uselessness, or fear of some per¬ 
sonal evil, which adherence to it may entail upon 
them. Every undertaking, in short, is liable, 
in so many ways, to have its hold upon the 
public sympathy impaired, that no demonstra¬ 
tions of zeal at the commencement can afford 
the least guarantee for the future.' Each suc¬ 
cessive hour may be the hour of apathy and 
reaction. 

Religious enterprises differ, it is true, in very 
essential respects, from those which are merely 
secular; and yet they are by no means so dif¬ 
ferent as not to have many things in common 
with them. Although plans of Christian bene¬ 
volence, from their very nature, exclude many 
of those causes which lead to a decay of zeal in 
the support of worldly projects, yet they leave 
room for the operation of so many tendencies 
of this sort, that there is always danger lest they, 
sooner or later, decline in the regard of the reli¬ 
gious community, and cither altogether or in 
part fail of that vigorous prosecution of which 
there were so many intimations at their first 
announcement. 

The cause of modem missions, although fraught 
pre-eminently with all the elements of a deep 
and permanent interest, is not exempt from this 
liability. Its brief history haB already been 
marked with periods of vicissitude and fluctua¬ 
tion which are fearfully admonitory. The excite¬ 
ment of novelty, be it remembered, has now 
passed away; the churches have listened often 
to the recital of the miseries and crimes of hea¬ 
thenism; they have witnessed the embarkation 
of one missionary band after another, till the 
spectacle has ceased to be strange; the deter¬ 
mination th forsake friends, and home, and coun¬ 
try, for a life of self-banishment among strangers 
and barbarians, has been so often announced, 
that it is now heard with little surprise. The 
cause, under these circumstances, can receive 
but little aid from a variety of motives which 
No. 26. June 28 , 1837.— 2d.] Vox., i. 


have been heretofore •powerful auxiliaries in its 
service. Its support,-for the future, must depend 
more entirely upon its own intrinsic claims : it 
now appeals, and will henceforth appeal more 
and more, to the higher principles of the Chris¬ 
tian. It will call less into exercise those natural 
sympathies which lyndle so readily upon contact 
with new objects; the love of truth, sense of 
obligation, philanthropy, piety, simple and un- 
mixed, are the basis which must sustain *it. 
There are many Christians in the community 
who are not prepared for this change. They 
have depended, perhaps unconsciously, upon ex¬ 
traneous incentives for no inconsiderable pait of 
their activity; It would not be strange if the 
removal of these should be followed by a painful 
sense of want; it would not be strange if some 
abatement of their zeal should ensue, and excuses 
for inaction be secretly framed, if not promul¬ 
gated. 

The proper corrective of this tendency lies, as 
we conceive, in a correct view of the present 
relations of the missionary enterprise. It will 
be seen, from a glance at some of these relations, 
that the obligations of Christians to spread the « 
Gospel have been neither diminished in number 
nor impaired in force, by the past efforts of the 
church to convert the world; but, on the con¬ 
trary, that our obligations have been increased 
by those very efforts. 

This effect follows, in the first place, from the 
increased information which is now diffused 
through the Christian community, in regard to 
the moral condition of mankind. The indiffer¬ 
ence of the church to the claims of the heathen 
in past ages, has-been owing, in no slight degree, 
to the want of such information. Till recently, 
the men who have explored the world have been 
mere adventurers, in pursuit of the objects of 
wealth, or science, or fame. It could not be 
expected that such travellers would examine the 
countries which they visited in those points of 
view which would chiefly attract the attention . 
of a Christian. All entire omission, frequently, 
of those notices which he would most anxiously 
collect, has been but a part of their fault. Wlyn 
the accounts given by such men to the world 
have contained facts of a moral nature, they have 
not only been rendered comparatively powerless 
for want of a religious spirit in the manner 4f 
exhibiting them, but have often been presented 
with all the distortion of prejudice, and some¬ 
times, it is to be feared, of intentional misrepre¬ 
sentation. In this absence of a correct know¬ 
ledge of the wants of the world, none but a 
feeble interest was felt, or could be felt, for its 
wretchedness. But rids difficulty has now ceased. 
The missionaries are dispersed throughout every 
2 D 
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quarter of the earth, and arc studying, with the 
beat facilities for accuracy, the opinions, the 
habits, the civil institutions, and every filing 
which enters into the character of the nations 
for whose benefit they afb labouring. The ac¬ 
counts which are transmitted to us, containing 
the results of this scrutiny, are so direct and 
vivid, that an actual survey of the scenes which 
they describe could hardly render them more 
impressive. The narratives of the Moravians 
have opened to view the d^rk and inhospitable 
regions of Greenland. The journals of Ellis, 
and Stewart, and others, have made us almost 
aS minutely acquainted with the islands of the 
Pacific as we are with portions of our own coun¬ 
try. The Christian reader may receive almost 
as strong an impression of the horrors of idolatry 
as it exists in Asia, from such descriptions as 
Buchanan and I^ebcr have given, as if he should 
with his own feet traverse the plain where the 
car of the idol crushes its victim. But it is 
unnecessary to specify. The time has come 
when scarcely an individual in Christendom inay 
not, if he will, understand minutely the moral 
condition of his race. The missionary exhibits 
no fonn of human wretchedness which the eyes 
of the church may not see; he echoes no groan 
of the creation, travailing in pain even now, after 
the deliverance of the Gospel has been so long 
provided, which the ears of the church may not 
hear. This is a state of things which exists for 
the first time. It places the claims of the mis¬ 
sionary cause, in some sense, on new ground. 
The man who is indifferent to them was never 
before guilty of so great a sin ; he never had an 
appeal to his sympathy so strong, and never 
violated, if he disregards it, an obligation so 
sacred. The increased information, therefore, 
which the progress of the missionary cause has 
furnished, devolves upon Christians an increased 
responsibility to sustain it, with all the energy 
which they can apply to its support. 

Our second topic of remark is, that the exam¬ 
ples of extraordinary zeal which have alreudy 
appeared in the course of the missionary work, 
increase the obligations of Christians to labour 
for its advancement. We may discover the 
ground of this in the principle, that when men 
have a common duty to perform, exemplary faith¬ 
fulness on the part of some of the number, ren¬ 
ders any neglect of the rest the more deeply 
criminal. Strictly speaking, indeed, the manner 
in which one person treats his duties has no 
effect upon those of another. My responsibility 
remains intrinsically the same, whether yours be 
neglected or discharged. At the same time, 
there is a sense in which I may be held more 
guilty, if negligent, because you are faithful—a 
Sense in which the performing of your obligation 
is a strengthening of mine. The self-devotion, 
for instance, of those who fell in the first battles 
of our Revolution, not only discharged what they 


conceived to be due to the claims of patriotism 
on their own account, but, by the example which 
they set to their countrymen, prescribed also the 
measure of their obligations. They had now to 
fight for the memory of the dead, as well as for 
the freedom of the living; the lives which had 
been sacrificed had given, as it were, a new value 
to the liberty for which they were contending, 
and they were bound to redeem it at a greater 
price. It would he ignominy even to listen to 
terms which they might before have accepted 
with honour. Such, precisely, are the effects 
which signal displays of the missionary spirit 
have in reference to our obligations. Every in¬ 
stance of extraordinary zeal for the conversion 
of the world, and especially of personal conse¬ 
cration to the r work, if made at the cost of sacri¬ 
fice and suffering, is an appeal to the Christian’s 
sense of justice which nothing but the most 
hardened insensibility con resist. Such cases 
excite him to ask how, while some of the church 
are doing so much to extend a knowledge of the 
Gospel, others who are subject to the same obli¬ 
gations, can be justified if they do but little. 
He is shown clearly how unequal it is that one 
Christian should be reposing at his case, while 
his brother is bearing the heat and burden of the 
day; and if true to his convictions, he will re¬ 
solve to do his part towards a fair adjustment 
of the labour. 

It will contribute to distinctness of impression, 
if we here turn our thoughts to a particular ex¬ 
ample. The history of the first mission to 
Greenland occurs to us, and is as pertinent, per¬ 
haps, to our purpose as any other. The Gospel 
was introduced into this country by the Mora¬ 
vians, in 1733. The pioneers in tlie work were 
Christian David, and two brothers whose names 
were Matthew and Christian Stark. They wore 
illiterate men, qualified for the enterprise which 
they undertook by little else except their piety 
and zeal. They had merely heard that the 
people in Greenland bad no knowledge of a 
Saviour; and they resolved to go and teach 
them the way of salvation. “ There was no 
need”—we quote their own simple but affecting 
language,—“ there was no need of much time 
or expense for our equipment. Our whole com¬ 
munity consisted chiefly of poor exiles, who had 
not much to give, and we ourselves had nothing 
but the clothes which we wore. Being accus¬ 
tomed to do with little, we gave ourselves no 
concern how we should get to Greenland, or 
how we should live in that country. Some 
money having been received the day before our 
departure, we took part of it to pay the expenses 
of our journey to Copenhagen; and hs we con¬ 
sidered ourselves richly provided for, we refused 
to accept of any thing from persons on the road, 
believing that He who had sent a supply for our 
journey at the critical moment, would also take 
care for every thing that was necessary for carry* 
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ing our purpose into execution, os soon os we 
should need it.” 

On reaching Copenhagen, after a wearisome I 
journey, which they performed on foot, they | 
found their project ridiculed as impracticable and 
romantic, even by those who approved their 
motives. The most discouraging representations 
were made to dissuade them from their purpose. I 
“ How,” it was asked, “ do you expect to live in I 
Greenland, should you ever succeed in reaching ■ 
there?” They weae ignorant that the country 
furnished no wood, and answered, “that they 
would build a house and cultivate the land, that 
they might not be burdensome to any.” When 
told of the impossibility of this, they said, “ O, 
then, we will dig in the earth, and lodge 
there." # 

They could not be diverted from their objtct, 
either by the ridicule of foes or the apathy of 
friends; and after many trials they reached the . 
country which they were seeking. The history J 
of their labours, from this period until the icy 
heart of the Greenlander was at length melted 
by the Gospel, is full of interest, and would make 
a volume of itself. The substance of one or tw'o 
passages is all which we have time to adduce. 
For want of other employment, we are told that 
they engaged in the business of spinning, to pro- I 
vide for their .support. In acquiring the language 
of the country they had no assistance except 
such as was given through the medium of another 
tongue, equally strange to them, and which they 
had to learn to enable them to understand their 
instructor. This, a difficult task under any cir¬ 
cumstances, must have been especially so to men 
who had scarcely seen a grammar in their lives. 
The severity of their labours, together with the 
extremity of their wants, in a short time exposed 
them to the attack of disease; they were reduced, 
by its violence, to such a degree, as even to lose 
the use of their limbs. They now, for a moment, 
wavered in their constancy, and thought seri¬ 
ously of abandoning their design. The arrival, 
however, of two other missionaries at this crisis, 
restored their firmness, and they resolved to 
remain. Their motto was, “ We will believe 
though there be nothing to be seen, and wc 
will iiope though there be nothing to bo ex¬ 
pected.” 

From these statements an idea may be formed 
of the privations which these soldiers of the Cross 
were, for five years, daily enduring. The severest 
of their trials, it should be remembered, was, 
that during all this period they seemed to be 
toiling in vain: they were permitted to see no 
evidence that their labours and sufferings cither 
had been, or were soon likely to be, in any me** 
sure, productive of good. Yet they toil on; 
difficulties do not discourage, dangers do not 
appal them; 

■ Fired with a zeal peculiar, they defy 
The rage and ngonr of a northern Ay, 


And plant, successfully, weet Sharon’* rose 
On icy plains, and in eternal snows.”* 

Thid illustration was at hand, and we have given 
it for this reason, rather than because it is sin¬ 
gular. The history of modem missions contains 
many such examples. It will be excused if we 
present briefly another scene from missionary 
life, one which has occurred within the memory 
of most of our readers. 

At the commencement of the war between 
England and Burmah, in 1824, the Baptist mis¬ 
sionaries in the latter country were* seized and 
thrown into prison. The dreadful story of their 
captivity, as drawn by the hand of Mrs. Judson, 
and contained in the Memoir of that gifted and 
devoted woman,f has scarcely a parallel in the 
records of human suffering. Mr. Judson, who 
was treated with # even less severity than the 
others, was confined six months in three pairs 
of fetters, two months in five, six months in one, 
and was two months a prisoner at large. In 
this period of two years the missionaries suffered 
almost every form of misery which cruelty could 
inflict or fortitude endure. No voice of sympa¬ 
thy could reach them in their distress; they 
were excluded, by their situation, from all inter¬ 
course with civilised men. Their fate was, for 
a long time, matter of the most painful uncci- 
tainty. It was a happy relief to the churches" 
when, at length, intelligence came that the 
sufferers were free from the grasp of their 
oppressors, and safe under British protec¬ 
tion. 

Who now, our object in making these refer¬ 
ences leads us to ask—who are these men whom 
the Saviour called to such tests of fidelity to his 
service ? What peculiar guilt would they have 
incuned had they shrunk from these duties, in- 
■olving a severity of suffering which it makes us 
shudder even to think of? What rewards had 
they to expect from obedience which do not 
equally allure the hopes of others ? How were 
they bound by obligations, which do not always 
result from the relation of a redeemed dinner, 
whoever sustains it ? Where is the proof that, 
as the Saviour of the world groaned in the gar¬ 
den and bled on the cross, the burden of the * 
sins of these men lay heavier on his soul than 
the sins of others ? On what page of his re¬ 
corded will do you find it that he has proscribed 
to his followers different terms of service ? It 
is impossible to allege any thing like this. 
The authority which imposes their ouligationau! 
the source, also, of ours. The labours which it 
requires of us and of them, however diversified 
they may be in form, are still materially the 
same. It has called us to the support of a com¬ 
mon cause, and has recognised no ground -of <iis- 

I * Sec the “ Table Talk” of Cowper, under the divilion 
Hope 

f Memoir, chop. xvL 
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ti notion in the service, except such as unequal 
ability may create. 

It follows, if these remarks are true, that* ex¬ 
traordinary displays of missionary zeal should be 
presented to the church, toot simply in the light 
of exciting appeals, but as absolutely prescriptive 
of duty. They are demonstrations of what all 
should do, as well as of what some have done. 
They show, impressively, how much men may 
accomplish when the love of Christ and of souls 
constrains them. The illustrations of this sort 
which the missionary enterprise has already called 
forth, devolve, it seems to us, a new responsi¬ 
bility upon the church; they raise immeasurably 
the standard of Christian action. It requires a 
higher aim to reach it than would have been 
necessary in the absence of those examples 
which are now summoning us to effort. The 
Grecian soldier lyul another Character to sugtkin 
after the victories of Thermopyl® and Marathon : 
he must perform deeds of greater chivalry if he 
would vindicate his fame. A flight, which might 
before have been commended in him as caution, 
would now brand him as a coward. It is thus 
that the achievments of such men as Eliot, and 
Brainerd, and Carey,—the sufferings of such 
martyrs to the cause of the heathen as the 
Moravians and Judson,—the sacrifices, in short, 
which have been made, in a greater or less 
degree, by every true missionary,—affect the 
duty of the Christian. All ore bound to do the 
more when a few have done so much. We owe 
this, not only to the cause itself, but to those 
of our brethren who have laboured with such 
singular zeal for its promotion. 

Nor, in this matter, are the claims of the 
living less imperious than those of the dead. It 
is something, indeed, for the churches to have 
sent forth so many messengers of salvation; but 
this act, so far from leaving loss to be done by 
them, has given rise to new and important rela¬ 
tions between them and their missionaries abroad. 
Our brethren who are now labouring in the 
foreign service, have a right to look to us for 
sympathy in their trials, for the aid of our prayers, 
for contributions to their support, and co-opera- 
lion with them, in all practicable ways, in the 
great object of their enterprise. It was on con¬ 
dition that we should thus sustain them, that 
they consented to go on the perilous service. 
There is not one of us who is not as really bound 
to sympathise with them in their trials, to pray 
for their success, and contribute to their support, 
aS we should be had we individually put into 
their hands, at their departure, a written stipula¬ 
tion to this effect. It is an obligation which 
every one assumes who enters the church. His 
membership implies it; and if he violates it he 
is guilty of as clear a breach of fidelity as he 
would commit in breaking the conditions of a 
formally drawn and legal contract. We have 
seen somewhere an illustration on this point 


of the «Rev. Andrew Fuller, one of the chief 
instruments of rousing the missionary spirit of 
the English churches, as truly just—it struck us 
—as it is forcible. It is substantially this :—In 
our undertaking to convert the world, we may 
be compared to a company of men who are ex¬ 
ploring a mine which has never yet been pene¬ 
trated. It is necessary that some should make 
the perilous descent: all, for a time, demur. 
While they deliberate, two or three offer to enter, 
provided the rest will remain, at the mouth of the 
cavern, and hold the rope with which the bodies 
of the adventurers must be fastened. The mis¬ 
sionaries are such explorers. They have plunged 
into those dens of idolatry, superstition, and bar¬ 
barism which no rays of the Sun of Righteousness 
have yet illumined; but before they went down, 
at the entrance of the horrid chasm they, as it 
were, took an oath from every one of their breth¬ 
ren in Christian lands, that, so long as he lives, 
he will never let go the rope which supports 
them. This that Christian does—of so base a 
desertion, is he guilty—who leaves the mission¬ 
aries to struggle on in their difficulties without 
his sympathy,—who neither prays as he might 
-that the Gospel which they preach may be be¬ 
lieved, nor gives according to his ability for the 
relief of their wants. 

We ask attention to another way in which 
what lias been already done for the conversion 
of the heathen, so far from justifying any decline 
of zeal, requires, for the future, even a greater 
amount of activity than ever. The missionary 
operations of the age have placed the church in 
an attitude before the world which increases 
greatly her responsibility. These operations have 
now assumed an importance which is attracting 
the general attention. The work is no longer a 
silent one, so insignificant in its results, and so 
feebly supported, that it may be either overlooked 
or despised. But it has not always been so. Irre¬ 
ligious men, of course, have no confidence in the 
unseen agency on which the believer relies for 
success. The proportion which the causes visibly 
in operation bear to the proposed result, deter¬ 
mines, in their view, its practicability. Accord¬ 
ingly, it has heretofore seemed to them—as it 
certainly must when judged of by such a rale— 
a project of folly. This is the only character it 
could have so long as no decided effects had yet 
been produced to correct their mistake—-that 
Christians were employing means inadequate to 
their end. The refutation of that mistake has 
now been furnished. What has been accom¬ 
plished is small, indeed, compared with what 
yet remains to be done; still it is by no means 
inconsiderable. The countries where the bene¬ 
fits of missionary instruction have been, for any 
length of time, enjoyed, are exhibiting such an 
improvement in their moral, social, and intel¬ 
lectual condition, that every eye is compelled to 
observe it. Men who feel but little interest in 
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the religious object of such exertions, see that 
they are productive of temporal advantages which, 
without any other result, amply repay the ex¬ 
pense at which they are gained. These effects, 
which are every hour increasing, are attracting 
to the agents of them an attention which was 
not, and could not be secured, in the incipient 
stnges of the work. 

There arc, also, many incidental ways in which 
the cause of missions has been gradually rising 
into more extended.notice. The literary labours, 
for example, of Morrison in China, the transla¬ 
tions of the English Baptists at Serampore, and 
of Judson in Burmah, have extorted the admira¬ 
tion of men who feel a sovereign contempt for 
them in their character as missionaries. The 
journals, too, of those who are engaged in this 
service, containing articles of interesting intelli¬ 
gence, which arc frequently translated from lan¬ 
guage to language, till nearly every reader in 
Christendom has seen them;—the books of tra¬ 
vels which they publish, with a fascination of 
matter and style which secures them an admis¬ 
sion into the library of the scholar as well as the 
Christian; (such, for instance, as the “ Travels of 
Tyerman and Bennet," prepared by Montgomery; 
the “ Travels of Gutzlaff, in China j” the “ Poly¬ 
nesian Researches” of Ellis; and the “Letters” 
of Stewart;)—the contributions, too, with which 
the pioneers of the Gospel in heathen lands 
have enriched the various departments of science, 
—these, and similar causes, have been operating 
to place the efforts of Christians for the conver¬ 
sion of the heathen in a point of conspicuous¬ 
ness before the world altogether new and pecu¬ 
liar. It is a position, certainly, which increases 
our responsibility. We cannot be recreant or 
unfaithful to the cause in such circumstances, 
without an increase of our guilt. We are com¬ 
mitted, and must go forward. The eyes of men 
are upon us as they never were before. To 
recede, or even falter, now, would be to sin in 
their sight as well as against Heaven. The | 
church, by appearing in her present attitude < 
before the world, has.thrown her standard, as it | 
were, into the midst of the enemy; and her sol¬ 
diers must —must rescue it, whatever the peril; 
to shrink at such a moment would be double 
treachery. 

It would be easy to extend the course of thought 
which we have been pursuing to a great variety 
of topics; we shall notice, however, but one 
other:—the success which has attended the efforts 
of Christians to convert the world constitutes, as 
to all purposes of efficiency, a real increase of 
their power. An increase of power is, of course, 
an increase of obligation. Nothing contributes 
so much to the energy of human labours as con¬ 
fidence of success. It would seem as if such 
confidence not only secured a more effectual use 
of such ability as was already possessed, but 
even created that which before had no existence., 


Hence, to pursuade men who ard engaged in A 
work that it is no Sisyphean task, but one to 
whi$i they are competent, is virtually to make 
them competent. Experienced commanders un¬ 
derstand this secret, aifd turn it to most impor¬ 
tant account. The general who, like Hannibal, 
can point his soldiers, on the eve of battle, to 
Ticinus and Cannae, or, like Bonaparte, to Ma¬ 
rengo and Austerlitz, does* more to ensure vic¬ 
tory than if he should join the myriads of Xerxes 
to his ranks. The principle now is as applicable 
to the enterprises of the church as to those of 
the world. A confident expectation*of success 
constitutes as large a part of the ability of Chris¬ 
tians as of other men. The apostles were really 
mightier agents in the assurance which they pos¬ 
sessed that the Gospel would ultimately triumph, 
than they could have been without that assur- 
.nce, although at the head of all the legions of 
the Roman empire. The won! of God is un¬ 
doubtedly the chief source from which wc should 
derive our conviction that the truth will finally 
prevail. But we are not restricted to this source 
of evidence: the providence of God, as well os 
his word, is to instruct us on this subject. The 
faith which he has planted in our hearts by 
his promises, we not only may, but ought to 
strengthen, by looking at what he exhibits before 
our eyes. When we do this, we see in the , 
fruits of missionary effort already secured, ample 
proof that if we faint not we may, in due time, 
reap the harvest of the world. It is for autho¬ 
rising and impressing this conviction, that we 
gard the history of modem missions as chiefly 
valuable. It is impossible that the church, while 
that history is familiar, should ever be weak. It 
contains, brief as it is, enough to show that men 
who have neither the gift of miracles, nor inspira¬ 
tion, may change the moral aspect of the world ; 
t affords a ground of confidence which, of itself, 
is strength, and without which all the resources 
of mere physical power are but weakness. In 
this view, the treasures already expended in this 
enterprise are, even as it regards its further pro¬ 
secution, the best riches of the church.” The 
death of those who have fallen in it is the life 
of their co-workers who survive. What was 
once thought to _be physically true,—that when 
one member of the body is lost its strength 
passes into the other members,—the church is 
more than realising in this sacred cause. * 
Thus accumulative are the obligations of 
Christians to labour for the spread o( the Gospel. 
What they have done for this object does tfbt 
release them from the duty of continued activity; 
on the contrary, it imposes that duty upon them 
with a voice of authority such as has never been 
heard before. The command of our Saviour, 

M Go ye into aU the world, and preach the Gos¬ 
pel to every creature,” is binding upon his fol¬ 
lowers at all times. To disregard tt, under any 
circumstances, would be eriminal; but to be 
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guilty of such neglect at this stage of the mis¬ 
sionary work, would be an offence and a sin 
surpassing as infinitely the guilt of that same 


neglect <at any former period, as the motives to 
faithfulness now surpass infinitely those of all 
former times. 


ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE INTELLECT IN CHILDHOOD. 

SECOND ARTICLE. 


A determined infant may be seen to rule a 
weak parent, and even exercise an influence over 
a whole family. A very gentle child may never 
acquire sufficient force of character to make his 
way in the world, no matter how intellectual he 
may be. 

The higher sentiments, generally speaking, arc 
the more slowly developed; and superior moral 
powers, as the sense of justice and religion, are 
among the latest to come into operation, requir¬ 
ing some assistar.ee from the understanding for 
their direction and support. 

No doubt can exist that the child is endowed 
with certain powers, moral and intellectual, vary¬ 
ing in different individuals, and constituting 
natural differences of character ; but this militates 
not against the necessity for education and train¬ 
ing and the vast influence exercised thereby; on 
the contrary, it serves as a guide and a limitation, 
—pointing out what requires to be cultivated, 
and what to be repressed; and shows us what is 
possible to be done. 

How important, then, to acquire a knowledge 
of the primitive faculties of man, and the laws by 
which they are regulated in their natural develop¬ 
ment, or influenced by artificial training. Nor is 
the necessity for such knowledge confined to the 
system more immediately connected with mental 
manifestation. The same holds good respecting 
all the other systems in the body; for without 
due attention to each, we shall not be able to do 
justice to any, or secure for thl* whole its best 
advantages during the period of development or 
growth. 

With regard to the general growth of the 
body, and the advance in height, weight, and 
strength, differences arise from age and sex, and 
these have been accurately dependent upon the 
relative advance in size or structure in different 
parts of the brain, though not yet directly con¬ 
nected therewith. 

'it is certain, that the disposition and intellect 
are gradually unfolded, and that attempts to force 
the one or # the other before its appointed time 
and proper progression, are sure to be attended 
with injurious, if not dangerous consequences. 
The reason is obvious; because what is called 
the cultivation of the mind, is, in truth, but the 
exercise of the brain; and this, like every other 
organ, if overtasked, will be Jwom out or de¬ 
stroyed. 

In noticing the development of the intellectual 
powers,'we see that the child observes before he 
reasons—that the perceptive faculties come into 


play before the reflective. The child really ob¬ 
serves and recollects tilings, and the quantities 
and relations of things, and is inquisitive about 
events. He constantly asks what this or that is. 

But the senses advance still more rapidly than 
the perceptive faculties, and are thus prepared to 
furnish these faculties with knowledge of the 
various properties of matter. The differences to 
be observed, however, in the power of appreci¬ 
ating these qualities of bodies depend on differ¬ 
ences in the constitution of the perceptive facul¬ 
ties—not of the senses. The eye may sec well, 
and clearly perceive deficiencies in size or form, 
and yet not be able to distinguish differences in 
colours; the ear that hears best, is not that which 
best appreciates those variations in sound that 
constitute melody. 

The various degrees of talent exhibited by 
some children more than others, depend much on 
the different degrees with which they are en¬ 
dowed with those faculties that take cognizance 
of the physical properties of things. In these 
qualities and relations of bodies wc have the 
foundation of the physical and natural sciences; 
and for these sciences, (especially the lattei,) 
mental capacity exists at a much earlier age than 
seems commonly supposed. 

The gift of language, as a mental power, is 
that which earliest attracts attention and is first 
cultivated. Hence, facility in this respect, with 
a quick observation, are taken as indications of 
great intellectual capacity. But the reflective 
faculties must be in full operation, to constitute 
a really good understanding; and these are always 
the latest to be developed, and often not very 
liberally bestowed. It is, indeed, upon a due 
balance between the reasoning and perceptive 
faculties, that the superiority of the intellect will 
depend. Where the latter preponderate, they 
early show themselves, and give a quickness of 
apprehension, which, in the child, is often taken 
for superior talent. But the smartest boy does 
not necessarily make the cleverest man: there 
must be a full endowment of the reflective 
faculties, to give depth of thought or soundness 
of understanding. 

When these faculties early preponderate, how¬ 
ever, the child will be slow in apprehension, and 
may be esteemed dull; but when the period for 
their exercise arrives, powers will be exhibited 
which had not been anticipated. Peculiarities of 
disposition, moreover, will affect these results as 
much as differences in talent, though seldom, if 
at all, taken into the account. The child often 
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exhibits (from the earliest age) a markcjl dispo- infants are observed to be peevish, passionate, or 
sition, as it occasionally docs some peculiar obstinate j while others are gentle and affection- 
talent. Almost from the moment of birth some ate,'or timid. 


MARRIAGE. 


A LETTER TO A YOUNG LADY. 

If there be any one subject which it especially 
concerns a young woman to understand, both in 
itself generally, anc^ in its application to her own 
particular habits and circumstances, it is that 
of marriage ; and if there be any one subject of 
more perplexing delicacy than any other to 
advise a young woman abbut, above all for one 
of a different sox, and of no marked inequality 
in respect of age, however the attempt may seem 
authorised by intimacy and nearness of kindred ; 
if there be one that at once attracts by its im¬ 
portance, and repels by its difficulty, it is that 
of marriage. To both sexes, indeed, it is a 
state of deep and awful interest, ami to enter 
into it without proportionate forethought is, in 
both, alike an act of folly and self-degradation. 
But in a woman, if she have sense and sensi¬ 
bility enough to deserve the name, it is an act 
tantamount to suicide—for it is a state which, 
once entered into, fills the whole sphere of n 
woman’s moral and peisonal being, her enjoy¬ 
ment'!, and her duties, dismissing none, adding 
many, and modifying all. Even those duties 
(if such there be) winch it may seem to * leave 
behind, it docs but transfer ; say, rather, it re¬ 
imposes and re-consecratcs them under yet dearer 
names; (though names more dear than those of 
daughter and sister it is not easy to imagine ;) 
at all events, with obligations additionally bind¬ 
ing on her conscience, because undertaken by an 
act of her own tree will. A woman—murk me! 
in using that term 1 still have before my mind 
the idea of womanhood, and suppose the indivi¬ 
dual to possess its characteristic constituents—a 
w oman in a single state may be happy, and may 
be miserable; but most liappy, most miserable, 
the .e are epithets which, with rare exceptions, 
belong exclusively to a wife. The tree of full 
life, and that “ whoso mortal taste brings death ” 

into the heart, these, my dear-, grow in the 

probationary Eden of courtship alone. To the 
many of both sexes I am well aware this Eden of 
matrimony is but a kitchen garden, a thing of 
profit and convenience, in an even temperature 
between indifference and liking, where the beds, 
bordered with thrift, reject all higher attractions 
than the homely charms of marygold and penny¬ 
royal, or whatever else is good to boil in the pot, 
or to make the pot boil; or if there be aught of 
richer fragrance and more delicate hues, it is put 
or suffered there, not for the blossom, but for the 

pod. But this, my dear -, is neither the 

* Too often, I fear, on tho supposed enaction of the 
vut-tramitied, and still wono interpreted, text, Gen. li. 21. 


BY THE LATE S. T. COLERIDGE. 

soil, climate, nor aspect, in which your “ heart’s 
ease,” or your “ herbs of grace,” would bloom or 
bourgeon. To be happy in marriage life, nay, 
(unless you marry with the prospect of sinking 
into a lower state of moral feeling, and of gradu¬ 
ally quenching in yourself all hope, and all 
aspiration that looks beyond animal comforts, 
and the outside shows of worldly respectability,) 
in order not to be miserable, you must have a 
sottZ-mate.as well as a house or ayoAe-mate ; you 
must have a husband whom, before the altar, 
making yourself at that monfent distinctly con¬ 
scious of the presence of Almighty God, to whom 
you appeal, you can safely, that is, according to 
your confident belief, grounded on sufficient 
opportunities of observation, conscientiously vow 
to love, honour, and respect. With what disgust 
would you not turn from a sordid, with what 
horror would you not recoil from a contagious 
or infectious garment offered to you ? You would 
not suffer it to come near your skin. And 
would you surrender your person, would you 
blend your whole personality, os far as God has 
put it in your power to do so, all that you call 
“ I,”—soul, body, and estate—with one, the con¬ 
tagion of whose principles, the infection or sor¬ 
didness of whose habits and conversation, you 
would have to guard against in behalf of your 
own soul; and the insidious influence of which, 
on the tone and spirit of your thoughts, feelings, 
objects, and unconscious tendencies and manners, 
would be as the atmosphere in which you lived ! 
Or, were the man’s character merely negative in 
these respects—were he only incapable of under¬ 
standing the development of your moral being, 
including all those minor duties and objects of 
quiet pursuit and enjoyment which constitute the 
moral taste—were he only indifferent to the 
interest you felt for his and your own salvation, 
and for the conditions of your reunion in th 9 
world to come—still it would be a benumbing 
influence, and the heart may be starved where it 
is neither stabbed nor poisoned. God said? that 
it was not well for the human being to be 
alone: to be what we ought to # be, we need 
support, help, communion in good. What, then, 
if instead of a helpmate we take an obstacle, a 
daily counteraction? But the mere want of 
what God has rendered necessary, or most de¬ 
sirable for us, is itself an obstacle. Virtue sickens 
in the air of the marsheR, loaded with poisonous 
effluvia; but even where the air is merely de¬ 
ficient in the due quantity of its vital element, 
and where there is too little, though what there 
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is may be faultless, human virtue lives but a 
panting and anxious life. For as to a young 
woman’s marrying in the hope of reforming the 
man’s principles, you will join with me in smiling 
at the presumption, or nv>re probably the pre¬ 
text ; as if the man was likely to appreciate, as 
of very serious importance, a danger which the 
wife had not feared to risk on so slender a chance, 
or be persuaded by her to feel as hateful the 
very qualities which she had taken to her bosom, 
as a few weeds in a nosegay that she might pick 
out at leisure. 

Well, yow will perhaps reply, you would have 
convinced me, if I had not been convinced be¬ 
fore, of the misery attendant on an unfit choice, 
and the criminal folly of a rash and careless one. 
But by what marks am I to distinguish the 
suitable from the unsuitable? What are the 
criteria, or at least the most promising signs, of a 
man likely to proVte a good husband to a good 
wife ? And, as far as you can judge froin your 
knowledge of my character, principles, and tem¬ 
per, likely to find his happiness in me, and to 
make me happy and deserving to be so ? For 
perfection can be expected on neither side. 

Most true; and whilst the defects are both in 
their kind and their degree within the bounds of| 
that imperfection which is common to all in our 
present state, the best and wisest way that a wife 
can adopt, is to regard even faulty trifles as 
serious faults in herself, and yet to bear with the 
same or equivalent faults as trifles in her hus¬ 
band. If the fault is removable, well and good ; 
if not, it is a speck in a diamond—set the jewel 
m the marriage ring with the speck downmost. 
But it is one thing to choose for the companion 
of our life a man troubled with occasional head- 
achs or indigestion, and another to run into the 
arms of inveterate gout or consumption, (even 
though the consequent hectic should render the 
countenance still more winning and beautiful,) or 
of hemiplegia, that is, of palsy on one side. For, 
as you will see that I am speaking figuratively, 
and under the names of bodily complaints am 
really thinking, and meaning you to think, of 
moral and intellectual defects and diseases, 1 
have hazarded the hard word “ hemiplegia; * as 
1 can conceive no more striking and appropriate 
image or symbol of an individual with one half 
of his being, that is, his person, manners, and 
circufastances, well, and as it should be, while 
the other, and inestimably more precious half, is 
but half alive, flighted and insensate. Now, for 
the ‘prevention of the perilous mistake into 
which a personal prepossession is too apt to 
seduce the young and marriageable, and females 
more often, perhaps, than males, from the very 
gentleness of their sex, the mistake of looking 
through the diminishing end of the glass, and 
confounding vices with foibles, I know no bet¬ 
ter way than by attempting to answer the ques¬ 
tions which I have supposed you to put, viz., 


What §ro the marks, &c., first, generally, and, 
secondly, in particular application to yourself? 
In the latter I can of course only speak con- 
jecturally, except as your outward circumstances 
and relative duties are concerned ; in all else, 
you must be both querist and respondent But 
the former, the knowledge of which will be no 
mean assistance to you in solving the latter for 
your own satisfaction, I think 1 can answer dis¬ 
tinctly and clearly ; and with this, therefore, we 
will begin. 

You would have reason to regard your sex 
affronted, if 1 supposed it necessary to wam any 
good woman against open viciousness in a lover, 
or avowed indifference to the great principles of 
moral obligations, religious, social, or domestic. 
By " religious,” I do not here mean matters of 
opinion, or differences of belief, in points where 
good and wise men have agreed to differ. Re¬ 
ligious, in my present use of the word, is but 
morality in reference to all that is permanent and 
imperishable ; God and our souls, for instance ; 
and morality is religion in its application to in¬ 
dividuals, circumstances, the various relations 
and spheres in which we happen to be placed; 
in short, to all, to all that is contingent and 
transitory, and passes away, leaving no abiding 
trace but the consciousness of having or not 
having done our duty in each. 

I would fain, if the experience of life would 
permit me, think it no less superfluous to dis¬ 
suade a woman of common foresight and informa¬ 
tion, from encouraging the addresses of one, 
however unobjectionable or even desirable in 
other respects, who she knew, or had good reason 
to believe, was, by acquired or hereditary consti¬ 
tution, affected by those mournful complaints 
which, it is well known, are ordinarily transmitted 
to the offspring,to one, or more, or all. But, alas! 
it often happens, that afflictions of this nature are 
united with the highest worth and the most winning 
attractions of head, heart, and person; nay, that 
they often add to the native good qualities of the 
individual a tenderness, a sensibility, a quickness 
of perception, and a vivacity of principle, that 
cannot but conciliate an interest in behalf of the 
possessor in the affections of a woman, strong in 
proportion to the degree in which she is herself 
characterised by the same excellences. Manly 
virtues and manly sense, with feminine manners 
without effeminacy, form such an assemblage, a 
tout ensemble so delightful to the womanly heart, 
that it demands a hard, a cruel struggle to find in 
any ground of objection an effective counterpoise, 
a decisive negative. Yet the struggle must be 
made, and must end in the decisive and, if possi¬ 
ble, the preventive “ No; ” or all claims to reason 
and conscience, and to that distinctive seal and 
impress of divinity on womanhood, the maternal 
soul, must be abandoned. The probable misfor¬ 
tunes attendant on the early death of the head 
of the family are the least fearful of the cons«r 
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quences that may rationally be expected from 
such a choice. The mother’s anguish, the father’s 
heart-wasting self-reproach, the recollection of 
that innocent lost, the sight of this darling suffer¬ 
ing, the dread of the future,—in fine, the conver¬ 
sion of hqaven’s choicest blessings into sources of 
anguish and subjects of remorse—I have seen 
all this in more than one miserable, and most 
miserable, because amiable and affectionate, cou¬ 
ple, and have seen that the sound constitution of 
one parent has not availed against the taint on 
the other. Would lo God the picture I have 
here exhibited were as imaginary in itself as its 
exhibition is unnecessary, and the reality of im¬ 
probable occurrence, for you* 

Dismissing, therefore, as taken for granted or 
altogether inapplicable, all objections grounded 
on gross and palpable unfitness fot a state of 
moral and personal union and lifelong interde¬ 
pendence,—and less than this is not marriage, 
whether the unfitness result from constitutional 
or from moral defect or derangement; and with 
these, and only not quite so bad, dismissing too 
the objections from want of competence, on both 
sides, in worldly means, proportional to their for¬ 
mer rank and habits; and yet what worse or more 
degradingly selfish, (yea, the very dregs and sedi¬ 
ment of selfishness, after the more refined and hu¬ 
man portion of it, the sense of self-interest, has 
been drawn off,) what worse, I repeat, can be said 
of the beasts of the field, without reflection, with¬ 
out forethought, of whom and for whose offspring 
nature has taken the responsibility upon herself? 
Putting all these aside, as too obvious to require 
argument or exposition, I will now pass to those 
marks which too frequently are overlooked, how¬ 
ever obvious in themselves they may be; but 
which oujftft to be looked for, and looked after, 
by every woman who has ever reflected on the 
words “ my future husband ” with more than girl¬ 
ish feelings and fancies. And if the absence of 
these marks in an individual furnishes a decisive 
reason for the rejection of his addresses, there 
are others the presence of which forms a suffi¬ 
cient ground for hesitation, and I will begin with 
an instance. 

When you hear a man making exceptions to any 
fundamental law of duty in favour of some particu¬ 
lar pursuit or passion, and considering the dictates 
of honour as neither more nor less than motives of 
selfish prudence in respect of character; in other 
words, as conventional and ever-changing regula¬ 
tions, the breach of which will, if detected, black¬ 
ball the offender and send him to Coventry in 
that particular rank and class of society of which 
he was born, or has become a member; when, 
instead of giving instantaneous and unconditional 
obedience to the original voice from within, a 
man substitutes for this, and listens after the 
mere echo of the voice from without; his know¬ 
ledge, I mean, of what is commanded by fashion 
and enforced by the foreseen consequences of 


non-compliance on his worldly reputation, (thus, 
I myself heard a buckish clergyman, a clerical 
Nimrod, at Salisbury, avow that be would “ cheat 
his o#n father in a horse,") then I say, that to 
smile, or to show yoursglves smiling angry, as if 
a tap with your fan was a sufficient punishment, 
and a “ for shame I you don’t think so, I am sure,” 
or, •* you should not say so," a sufficient reproof, 
would be an ominous symptom either of your 
own laxity of moral principle and deadness to 
true honour, and the unspeakable contemptible¬ 
ness of this gentlemanly counterfeit of it, or of 
your abandonment to a blind passion Jdndled by 
superficial advantages and outside agreeables, 
and blown and fuelled by that most base, and yet 
frequent thought, “one must not be over nice, or 
a woman may say No till no one asks her to say 
Yes.” And what does this amount to (with 
all the other prettg common-places as, “what 
right have 1 to expect an angel in the shape of a 
man ?” &c., &c.,) but the plain confession, “ I 
want to be married; the better the man the luckier 
for me; I have made up my mind to be the 
mistress of a family; in short, I want to be mar¬ 
ried I” Under this head you may safely place 
all the knowing principles of action, so often and 
so boastingly confessed by your clever fellows—“ I 
take care of number one; hey, neighbour : what 
say you?”—“ Each for himself, and God for us 
all: that’s my maxim.” And likewise, as the 
very same essentially, though in a more dignified 
and seemly form, the principle of determining 
whether a thing is right or wrong by its sup¬ 
posed consequences. 

There are men who let their life pass away 
without a single effort to do good either to friend 
or neighbour, to their country or their religion, 
on the strength of the question—'* What good 
will it do?” But woe to the man who is incapa¬ 
ble of feeling that the greatest possible good he 
can do for himself or for others, is to do his duty, 
and to leave the consequences to God. But it 
will be answered, “ How can we ascertain that it 
is our duty, but by weighing the probable conse¬ 
quences? Besides, no one can act without mo¬ 
tives ; and all motives must at last have respect 
to the agent’s own self-interest; and that Ls the 
reason why religion is so useful, because it carries 
on our self-interest beyond the grave! ” 

0,my dear —I so many worthy persons who 
really, though unconsciously, both act from, dhd 
are actuated by, far nobler impulses, are educated 
to talk in this language, that I dare not expose 
the folly, turpitude, immorality, and frreligion of 
this system, without premising the necessity of 
trying to discover, previous to your forming a 
fixed opinion respecting the true character of the 
individuals from whom you may have heard de¬ 
clarations of this kind, whether the sentiments 
proceed from the tongue only, or, at worst, from 
a misinstructcd understanding, or are the native 
growth of his heart.” ... .. S. T. C. 
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PROPHECY AND ITS FULFILMENT 


It has been well remarked, that prophecy is a 
constantly growing evidence of the truth 91 the 
Holy Volume. We have often been desirous of see¬ 
ing the accomplished ancidnt predictions collected 
from the pages of the sacred writers, and placed 
in parallel columns with passages from the his¬ 
torian and the traveller, which may present 
a concise and striking view of the subject, 
tending to remove the scepticism of the infidel, 

PROPHECY. 

« I will stretch out my hand upon Edom,— 
and will make it desolate from Teman.”—Ezekiel 
xxv. 18. 


“ And he shall stretch out upon it (Idumrca) 
the line of confusion, and the stones of empti¬ 
ness"—Isaiah xxxiv. 11 . 


“ If grape-gatherers come to thee, would they 
not leave some gleaning grapes ? If thieves by 
night, they will destroy till they have enough. 
But I have made Esau bare.”—Jeremiah xlix. 
9 , 10 . 

“ And Edom shall be a desolation.”—Jeremiah 
xlix. 17. 


u Behold, O Mount Seir, I am against thee, 
and I will stretch out mine hand against thee, 
and I will make thee most desolate.” 

' I will lay thy cities waste.”—Ezekiel xxxv. 
8 , 4. 

I will make thee perpetual, desolations, and 
thy cities shall not return.”—Ezekiel xxxv. 9. 


- (4 “ Thy terribleness hath deceived thee, and the 
pride of thine heart, O thou that dwellest in the 
clefts of the rock, that holde9t the height of the 
hill; though thou shouldst make thy nest as 
high as the eagle, I will bring thee down from 
thenco saith the Lord.”—Jeremiah xlix. 16. 


and to confirm the faith of every ingenuous 
mind. 

What we are so desirous of seeing fully car¬ 
ried out, has been partially done by the very able 
translator of M. Leon de Laborde’s “Journey 
through Arabia Petraa," in his preface to that 
very interesting work. We copy the whole 
passage, with many thanks to its author for his 
zeal and judgment in its production 

FULFILMENT. 

“ In many places it (Petraa) is overgrown 
with wild herbs, and must once have been 
thickly inhabited ; far the traces of many towns 
and villages are met with on both sides of the 
Hadj road, between Moan and Ak&ha, as well 
as between Jtfaan and the plains of llaurau, in 
which direction are also many springs. At 
present all this country is a desert, and Maun 
(Teman) is the only inhabited place in it”— 
Burckhardt's Travels in Syria, p. 486. 

“ On ascending the western plain (of Idumiru), 
on a higher level than that of Arabiu, we liad 
before us an immense expanse of dreary country, 
entirely covered with black flints*—Burckhardt, 
Syria, p. 444. 

“ The whole plain presented to the view an 
expanse of shifting sands, whose surface was 
broken by innumerable undulations and low hills.” 
—“ And the Arabs told me that the valleys con¬ 
tinue to present the same appearance beyond 
the latitude of Wady Mousa (Petra). In some 
parts of the valley the sand is very deep, and 
there is not the slightest appearance of a road 
or of any work of human art. A few trees grow 
among the sand-hills, but the depth of sand pre¬ 
cludes all vegetation or herbage. The sand 
which thus covers the ancient cultivated soil 
appears to have been brought from the shores of 
the. Red Sea, by the southern winds.”— Burc/t- 
hardt, p. 442. 

“ The following ruined places are situated in 
Bjebal Shera (Mount Seir), to the south and 
south-west of Wady Mousa (Petra), Kalaut, 
Djerba, Basta, Eyl, Ferdakh, Anyk, Bir el Bey- 
tar, Shemakh, and Syk. Of the towns laid dowu 
in D’Anville’s map, (viz.: Elusa, Tamara, Zoara, 
Thoana, Necto, Phenon, Suzuma, Carcaria, Oboda, 
Berzumma, Lysa, Gypsaria, Zodocata, Gerasn, 
Havara, Presidium ad Dianum, CElana, and Asion 
Gaber,) Thoana excepted, no traces remain ."— 
Burckhardt , pp. 443, 444. 

“ The ruins of the city (Petra) here burst on 
the view, in their full grandeur, shut in on the 
opposite side by barren craggy precipices, from 
which numerous ravines and valleys branch out 
in all directions : the sides of the mountains, 
covered with an endless variety of excavated 
tombs and private dwellings, presented altogether 
the most singular spectacle we ever beheld.”— 
Captains Irby and Mangles, p. 422. 
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“ I wiL make thee ’small among the heathen.’ 
—Jeremiah xlix. 15. • 


“ I will make thee despised among men."— 
Jeremiah, ibid. 


“ Concerning Edom, thus saith the Lord of 
Hosts, Is wisdom no more in Ternan ? Is counsel 
perished from the prudent? Is their wisdom 
vanished?”—Jeremiah xlix. 7. 


“ And thorns shall come up in her palaces, 
nettles and brambles in the fortresses thereof.”— 
Jeremiah xxxiv. 13. 


“ The owl, also, and the raven shall dwell in 
it."—Isaiah xxxiv. 11. 


“ And there shall not be any remaining of the 
house of Esau.”—Obadiah 16. 


FULFILMENT. 

“ The name of this capital, in all the various 
languhges in which it occurs, implies a rock , and 
as such it is described in the Scriptures, in Strabo, 
and A1 Edrissi.”— Vincent, Commerce of the 
Ancients, vol. ii. p. 264. 

“ The barren state of the country, together 
with the desolate condition of the city, without 
a single human being living dear it, seem strongly 
to verify the judgment denounced against it."— 
Irby and Mangles, p. 439. 

“ When Mr. Ranks applied, at Constantinople, 
to have Kcrck and Wady Mousa (Petr*) inserted 
in his finnan, they returned for answer, ‘ that 
they knew of none such within the Grand 
Seignor’s dominions.”’— Irby and Mangles ,p. 336. 

“ The Arabs, who show through their mono¬ 
tonous life little feeling for the vicissitudes of 
empires, have given* this ruin £of a temple) a 
ridiculous, indeed an indecent name, which has 
no connexion whatever with its original destina¬ 
tion, and yet seems not ill applied to it in its 
state of decay : to prove the utter fragility of 
our works, besides the injury capable of being 
wrought by time, only one thing more is want¬ 
ing— the ridicule of mankind."—Laborde, pp. 
155, 156. 

“ But if the question now be asked, Is under¬ 
standing perished out of Edom ? the answer may 
be briefly given. The minds of the Bedouins 
are as uncultivated as the deserts they traverse. 
The simple but significant fact that the clearing 
away of a little rubbish, merely to allow the 
water to flow into an ancient cistern, in order to 
render it useful to themselves, is an undertaking 
far beyond the views of the wandering Arabs,— 
shows that understanding is indeed perished from 
among them.”— Keith, p. 221. 

“ They look," continues Keith, “ upon a Eu¬ 
ropean traveller as a magician, and believe that 
having seen any spot where they imagine that 
treasures are deposited, * he can afterwards com¬ 
mand the guardian of the treasure to set the 
whole before him.’ ”— BurchJiardt, p. 429. 

“It is truly a strange spectacle—a city filled 
with tombs, some scarcely begun, some finished, 
looking as new and as fresh ns if they had just 
come from the hands of the sculptor; whilst 
others seemed to be the abode of lizards, fallen 
into ruin, and covered with brambles.”— Labortfp, 
p. 157. 

“ The screaming of the eagles, hawks, and 
owls, who soared above our heads in considerable 
numbers, seemingly annoyed at any one approach¬ 
ing their habitation, added much to the singu¬ 
larity of the scene."— Irby and Mangles, p. 413. 

“The Idumeans were, soon after the com¬ 
mencement of the Christian era, mingled with 
the Nabatheans. In the third century their lan¬ 
guage was disused, and their very name, as desig¬ 
nating any people, had utterly perished. (Origin, 
lib. iii. in Job.) And their country itself, having 
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become an outcnst from Syria, among whose 
kingdoms it had long been numbered, was united 
to Arabia Petraa, while the posterity of Jacob 
had been * dispersed in every country under 
heaven,’ and are ‘ scattered among all nations,” 
and have ever remained distinct from them all; 
and while it is also declared that * a full end 
will never be made of them,’ the Edomites, 
though they existed as a nation for more than 
seventeen hundred years, have, as a period of 
nearly equal duration has proved, been cut off 
for ever; aifd, while Jews are in every land, 
there is not any remaining, on any spot of earth, 
of the house of Esau."— Keith, p. 231. 

« Whereas Edom saith, We are impoverished, “ The order of the architecture shows that the 
but we will return and build the desolate places; citizens of £etra did build after the era of the 
then saith the Lord of Hosts, They shall build, prophets, while the fragments of ruins of Grecian 
but I will throw down. And your eyes shall and Roman architecture, as well as of more 
see, and ye shall say, The Lord will be magni- ancient date, which ore strewed over the ground, 
fled from the borders of Israel.”—Malachi i. 3,4. shows that those buildings whose doom was pro 

nounced before their erection, have, according to 
the same sure words, been thrown down.”— Keith, 

p. 202. 

“It is surprising to reflect that monuments 
of so vast a scale should be executed subsequent 
to the Roman conquest. In the approach to 
this tomb there were nrched substructions of 
great extent, now fallen into ruins .”—Irby and 
Mangles, p. 430. 


THE INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE ON TIIE MIND. 

This question must be entirely decided by If we are to rate the powers of intellect which 
facts; but it would be extremely unjust to draw any nation may possess, only by the resemblance 
them merely from polished society, for here moral which their customs may bear to the manners 
causes have the greatest share in forming the of modem Europe, w-e can never come to any 
human character. As we are endeavouring to just conclusion on the question; but if we take 
find the effect of a physical cause, we must look what l have mentioned above as our touchstone, 
amongst those nations and countries where the by which to try the nature of the human facul- 
original stamp of nature has been least altered ties, we shall find—although opinions and manners 
and defaced by civilisation. vary in different parts of the world, and change 

Neither, I apprehend, would it be just to in almost every age—that it will be a fit lest 
judge of the mental faculties of a human crea- for every region of the habitable globe, by which 
ture merely by his quickly comprehending the we may judge of man from the age of Noah 
subtleties and perceiving the beauties of a down to the age of William the Fourth, 
logical disquisition. No; it is from firmness It is universally acknowledged, that the body 
of charaoter, from undaunted courage, from his exerts a considerable influence on the mind; 
imagination, ftom a certain noble daring, a spirit and hence it follows, that whatever affects the 
of independence, enterprise, industry, and re- corporeal frame of man, must, through that me- 
search, that we ought to conclude what manner dium, possess a power over his mind. Now, as 
of man he is. Shall we despise the mind of the no one can deny that climate does affect the 
untutored savage because it is obscured by the human body, it is clearly proved that it must 
mists of ignorance ? As well and as justly have some influence on the mind of man. We 
might we lay to the charge of the glorious God have only to consult the relations of historians 
of light the lowering of the sky, when heavily in and geographers, to see whether this conclusion 
clouds comes on the day. The rough diamond be correct or not. 

has its intrinsic value, although, to undisceming Dy those who consider the mental powers of 
and ignorant eyeB, it may- appear inferior to mankind as being influenced by climate, it is 
perished glass. The polish of the diamond shows, affirmed that extreme cold, especially if accom- 

’' 1, but does not make, its value, panied with a thick foggy atmosphere, benumbs 
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and, as it were, seals up the mental faculties of 
man;—that intense heat has the effect of ener¬ 
vating and giving such a degree of lassitude to 
the soul, as to render it unwilling to exert its 
latent propertiesand that it is in the temperate 
climes alone where man attains his greatest dig¬ 
nity. How far these assertions are home out 
by facts, it is our business now to inquire. 

The most uncivilised region of the globe, the 
one in which man acts most according to the 
dictates of nature, is # the immense continent of 
North and South America. And if we turn our 
attention to the inhabitants of the tract lying 
between the 50th and 65th degrees of north 
latitude, how dead do thejT appear to all the 
lively feelings of the human breast! Deaf to 
the call of ambition, and to almost all the other 
passions of our nature, they appeaf scarcely to 
lie blessed with half the soul with which the 
favoured people of climes less rigid arc endowed. 
Man is a being considered as capable of progres¬ 
sive improvement; but the inhabitants of these 
climates appear to have existed in the same state 
of ignorance for ages. Their miserable huts 
have never been changed into more comfortable 
dwellings, or collected together so as to deserve 
the name of a town. They seem to have little 
idea of the pleasures of society, and, compared 
with other men, are little elevated above the 
brutes that perish; for the sole apparent purpose 
for which they draw their breath is to provide 
themselves with food and to propagate their 
species. 

This is not only the chamctcr of those who 
inhabit the frozen regions of North America, but 
of those who live within the degrees of latitude 
mentioned above, nearly throughout the world; 
it is not only due to the Esquimaux and to the 
natives of Greenland, but likewise to the Lap¬ 
landers, the Simoides, and the wandering tribes 
of Kamschatka. 

If we examine more temperate climes, and 
contemplate the character of the inhabitants, 
what a most striking contrast will be exhibited 
to our view ! We shall find men who alternately 
overwhelm us with astonishment, and freeze us 
with horror, by the extremes of conduct which 
they manifest. All the powers of their minds 
are brought into full exorcise. Here we behold 
people divided into different nations, and each 
individual jealous of the honour of his particular 
tribe, subtle in forming schemes, and bold and 
prompt in executing them, possessing a spirit of 
enterprise, a patience and a courage which the 
greatest difficulties and dangers cannot subdue. 
When sacrificed to the revenge of his enemies, 
he suffers himself to be bound to the stake for 
the fancied glory of his clan, while the savage 
warrior stimulates his companions by the war- 
song of defiance, and, by recounting to them the 
numbers he has slain in battle, urges them to 
ply all the torments which the most diabolical 


imagination can suggest, in order to accomplish 
his purposes. The savage chieftain, by the cus¬ 
toms "of his country, must undergo multiplied 
privatfons before he can attain to the rank at 
which he aims. Spurred on by ambition, he 
would proye that he is worthy of his office, by 
showing that his mind has gained a complete 
ascendancy over his body, and is not to be sub¬ 
dued by the most excruciating tortures. 

Although, perhaps, they may not excel in the 
fine-turned period and well-chosen simile amongst 
these uncivilised clans, yet the hoary-headed 
chief possesses a nervous manly doquence, 
which, if to be judged of by the effects it pro¬ 
duces, is only to be surpassed by the orators 
of Greece and Rome. Roused by the injuries 
his nation may have sustained, stimulated by 
revenge and the hope of plunder, he possesses 
the power of inflamigg the minds of his people 
almost to a degree of frenzy. "The war-song, 
and more horrid war-dance, succeed, and they 
go to battle with all the vigour with which the 
hope of revenge and booty can inspire them. It 
is not only in the temperate zones of America 
that men manifest that savage greatness of soul 
of which I have been speaking, but the descrip- 
ion suits the character oimen in similar climates 
over the whole world; it will apply to the ancient 
inhabitants of these isles, to the Gauls and Ger¬ 
mans, and to the wandering tribes of Tartars in 
Asia. 

Now let us examine those countries that lie 
i warmer latitudes, and see whether they will 
equally hear out the assertion, that heat of cli¬ 
mate enervates the mind, and renders the people 
nclincd to indolence. That, in the southern 
parts of America, it has this effect, is very evi¬ 
dent from the ease with which a handful of 
Spaniards subdued whole kingdoms, and rendered 
their abject slaves treble their own numbers. 
How different from the northern aborigines, who, 
at this day, are the terror of the frontiers of the 
United States, and even oblige them to pay an 
annual tribute for a considerable part of their 
territories! If we examine the dispositions of the 
natives of Paraguay, we shall find little difference 
between them and the ignorant Hottentots of 
Africa, or the quiet and inoffensive race who 
cover the sultry plains of Hindostan. It is a 
lingular but remarkable fact, that the inhabitants 
of these countries are now become a prey lb 
more bold and enterprising nations. 

History is, in this case, rather barren of inform¬ 
ation, as it only shows us the fatal power of. 
luxury in advancing, by slow but sure steps, the 
ruin of the morals and strength of a nation. Yet 
there is one fact upon record which must have a 
lonsiderable influence in deciding the present 
question. When Rome, from being merely a 
petty city in Italy, became, by the continued 
successes of her arms, the mistress of the then 
known world,—having her military forces dis- 
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geminated over the plains if Numidia, the pro¬ 
vinces of Egypt, of Judea, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Lydia, Greece, and Macedonia, at the same time 
that one part of her legions were pursuing tlieir 
victories in Gaul, Spain Britain, and Germany, 
—it was manifest what power climate exerted 
over the character of man. When ambition 
stirred up the civil commotions which deluged 
the conquered countries with the blood of the 
conquerors, it was evident that men bom in the 
same city, and subject, during their youth, to 
the same laws and customs, acquired opposite 
character, merely by the influence of climate. 
Those chiefs who had the good fortune to attach 
to their interest the troops who had borne the 
cold and changeable seasons of the northern pro¬ 
vinces, were always successful over their ene¬ 
mies, who had only the enervated legions of the 
south to oppose to them. 


To this circumstance Cesar was, in a great 
measure, indebted for the uncommon power he 
acquired. And Constantine could never have 
withstood, and much less have overcome, his 
numerous and powerful rivals to the throne, but 
by the support of the hardy soldiers of the north. 
That penetrating historian, Gibbon, attributes 
the success which accompanied the arms of Con¬ 
stantine solely to this cause. 

From what l have said, 1 would by no means 
wish it to appear that it was climate alone which 
affected the human mind in the cases I have 
mentioned, since I am always willing to allow 
that moral causes possess an influence, nay, a 
superior influence, over it. But the question is, 
Does climate possess any power in this respect ? 
and I think myself warranted ill stating my con¬ 
viction that it does. Mebcatoa. 


THE AMERICANS. 

(From “ American Society ," by Miss Martineau.) 


The hospitality of the country is celebrated ; 
but I speak now of move than usually meets the 
eye of a stranger—of the family manners, which 
travellers have rarely leisure or opportunity to 
observe. If I am asked what is the peculiar 
charm, I reply, with some hesitation, there are 
so many. But I believe it is not so much the 
outward plenty, or the mutual freedom, or the 
simplicity of manners, or the incessant play of 
humour, which characterises the whole people, 
as the sweet temper which is diffused like sun¬ 
shine over the land. They have been called 
the most good-tempered people in the world ; 
and I think they must be so. The effect of 
general example is here most remarkable. I 
met, of course, with persons of irritable tempera¬ 
ment, with hot-tempered and with fidgotty peo¬ 
ple, with some who were disposed to despo¬ 
tism and others to contradiction; but it was 
delightful to see how persons thus afflicted were 
enabled to keep themselves in order—were so 
wrought upon by the general example of cheer¬ 
ful helpfulness, as to be restrained from clouding 
their homes by their moods. I have often won¬ 
dered what the Americans make of European 
works of fiction in which ailing tempers are ex¬ 
hibited. European fiction docs not represent 
such in hftlf the extent and variety in which they 
plight be truly and profitably exhibited; but I 
have often wondered what the Americans make 
of them, such as they arc. They possess the 
initiatory truth in the variety of temperaments 
which exist among themselves, as every where 
else, and in the moods of children; but the ex¬ 
pansion of deformed tempers in grown people 
must strike them os monstrous caricatures. Of 
course, there must be some general influence 


which sweetens or restrains the temper of a whole 
nation, of the same Saxon race which is not 
every where so amiable. I imagine that the 
practice of forbearance, requisite m a republic, is 
answerable for this pleasant peculiarity. In a 
republic, no man can, in theory, overbear his 
neighbour; nor, as he values his own rights, can 
he do it much or long in practice. If the morul 
independence of some, of many, sinks under tins 
equal pressure from all sides, it is no little set¬ 
off against such on evil, that the outbreaks of 
domestic tyranny are thereby restrained, and that 
the respect for mutual rights which jritizens have 
perpetually enforced upon them abroad, comes 
thence to be observed towards the weak and 
unresisting in the privacy of homo. 


A passenger on board the “ Henry Clay," in 
which I ascended the Mississippi, showed in per¬ 
fection the results of a false idea of honour. He 
belonged to one of the first families in Kentucky, 
had married well, and settled at Natchez, Missis¬ 
sippi. His wife was slandered by a resident of 
Natchez, who, refusing to retract, was shot dead 
by the husband, who fled to Texas. The wife 
gathered their property together, followed her 
husband, was shipwrecked below New Orleans, 
and lost nil. Her wants were supplied by kind 
persons at New Orleans, and she was forwarded 
by them to her destination, but soon died of 
cholera. Her husband went up into Missouri, 
and settled in a remote part of it, to practise 
law, but with a suspicion that he was dodged 
by the relations of the man he had shot. One 
day he met a man ipuffied in a cloak, who en¬ 
gaged with him, shot him in both aides/ aud 
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stabbed him with an Arkansas knife. Tfoc vic¬ 
tim held off the knife from wounding him mor¬ 
tally, till help came, and his foe fled. The 
wounded man slowly recovered, but his right 
arm was so disabled as to compel him to post¬ 
pone his schemes of revenge. He ascertained 
that his enemy had fled to Texas; followed him 
there; at length met him one fine evening,riding 
with his double-barrelled gun before him. They 
knew each other instantly. The double-barrelled 
gun was raised and pointed, but before it could 
be fired its owner fell from the saddle, shot dead 
like the brother he had sought to avenge. The 
murderer was flying up the river once more 
when I saw him, not doubtmg that he should 
again be dodged by some relation of the brothers 
he had shot. Some of the gentlemen on board 
believed that if he surrendered himself at Nat- 
ehee, he would be let off with little or no pu¬ 
nishment, and allowed to settle again in civilised 
society; but he was afraid of the gallows, and 
inti nded to join some fur company in the north¬ 
west, if lie could, and if he failed in this, to make 
himself a chief of a tribe of wandering Indians. 

Di. Channing was one day paying toll, when 
lie perceived a notice of gin, rum, tobacco, &c., 
on a board which hole a strong resemblance to 
a gravestone. “ 1 am glad to .sec,” said the doc¬ 
tor fo the giil who received the toll, “ that you 
have been burying those things.” 

“ And if we had,” said the girl, " I don’t doubt 
you would have gone chief mourner.” 

Some young men travelling on horseback 
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among the White Mountains, became inordi¬ 
nately thirsty, and stopped for milk at a house 
by thjp roadside. They emptied every basiu that 
was offered, and still wanted more. The woman 
of the house at length brought an enormous 
bowl of milk, and set it down on the table, say¬ 
ing, "One would think, gentlemen, you had 
never been weaned.” 


I was solemnly assured by a gentleman that I 
was quite wrong on some point, because I dif¬ 
fered from him. Every body laughed 1 ; when he 
went on, with the utmost gravity, to inform us 
that there had been a time when he believed, 
like other people, that he might be mistaken ; 
but that experience had convinced him that he 
never was, and ho had, in consequence, cast 
behind him the fear.of error. 


We were often told that it was "a dreadful 
fine day;” and a girl at an hotel pronounced my 
tiinnpet to be “terrible handy.” In the back 
of Viiginia these superlative expressions are the 
most rife. A man who was extremely ill, in 
agonising pain, sent for a fiiend to come to him. 
Belorc tlu* friend arrived the pain was relieved, 
but the patient felt much reduced by it. " How 
do you find yourself?” inquired the friend. 

“ I’m powerful weak, but cruel easy.” 

A dashing Kentuckian intimates to you the 
richness of the soil, by saying, “ If you plant a 
nail at night, ’twill come up a spike next mom- 


TO THE DEPARTED. 


I stand where late we both have Blood; 

On every Bide 1 see 
Objects that won our twin regards— 

Ml, all are here but thee. 

Winter, since through these path's we roam’d, 

Hath swept from flower and tree 
The sunny tints, the dancing leaves, 

And he hath taken thee. 

llut spring is forth again, and, lo ! 

Through meadow, wood, and lea; 

Myriads of things start back to life, 

Yet Bpring restores not thee. 

All flowers that blossom had thy love, 1 

And never might the bee 
Revel 'mid sweeter scents than these ; 

JJut they are not for thee. 

Each sense is dead, those eyes arc stone, I 

Thine ear may never be 
Aroused, save by the final trump, 

When I shall rise with thee. 


The voices of our little ones, 

Their shouts of infant glee 
Which, smiling, we together heard, 

Arc now unheard by thee. 

Our little ones 1 Endearing words t 
They are a charm to me, 

Binding me to this dreary world— 

Drear since it owns not thee. 

For them, for them J still will bear 
A gallant heart, nor flee 
The turmoil and the strife of life, 

For they are part of thee. 

But of, though in, the busy world 
’Tis mine no more to be, 

My heart, my lone and widow’d heart, 
is coffined deep with thee. 

N, 


Stoanseombe Wood, 
May 18/A, 1834. 
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Indolkncx.—•N one bo little enjoy life, end atp such 
burdens to themselves, as those who have nothing to 
do, for 

" A went of occnpattaa is not rest, 

A mind quite vacant is a mind distress'd," 

Such a men la out of God’s order, end opposing his 
obvious design in the faculties he has given him and, 
the condition in which he has placed him. Ndthing, 
therefore,'is promised In the Scriptures to the indo¬ 
lent Take the indolent with regard to exertion: what 
Indecision 1 what delay 1 what reluctance 1 wbatiappre- 
^tension I The slothful man says, “There la a .lion 
, without, I shall be slainthe streets.” “ The way 
of the slotbfOl man is as a hedge of thorns, but the 
way of the righteous is made plain.” Take him with 
regard to health: What sluggishness of circulation'! 
What depression of spirits 1 What dulness of appetite 1 
What enervation of frame 1 Take him with regard to 
temper and enjoyment: Who is pettifeh and fretful? 
Who feels wanton and childish cravings ? Who is too 
soft to bear any of the hardships of life ? Who broods 
over every little Vexation and Inconvenience ? -Who 
not only increases real, but conjures up imaginary 
evils, and gets no sympathy from any one in either ? 
Who feels time wearisome and irksome?' Who is 
devoured by ennui end spleen? Who oppresses others 
with their oompany, and their questions, and censo¬ 
rious talk ? The active only have the true relish of 
life. He who knows not what it is to labour, knows 
not what it is to enjoy. Recreation is only valuable 
as it unbends us; the idle know nothing of it. It is 
exertion that renders rest delightful, and sleep Bweet 
and undisturbed. That the happiness of life depends 
oa the regular prosecution of Borne laudable purpose 
or lawful calling, which engages, helps, and enlivens 
all our powers, let those bear witness who, after spend¬ 
ing years in active usefulness, Retire to “ enjoy them¬ 
selves.” Prayer should be always toffefed up for their 
servants and wives, and for themselves too. They 
are a burden to themselves.— Jay. 

Puaise.—T here is nothing easier than to persuade 
• men well of themselves. When a man’s self-love 
meets with another’s flattery, it is an high praise that 
will not be believed.— Hall. 

Tax Bsoiii^ino. —The Scripture historian says, 
“ In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth, and the earth was without form and void.” 
Philosophy says, “ In the beginning various atoms 
'floating about in unbounded space, drew into union 
with themselves other atoms, forming substances of 
different qualities, and possessing suitable energies.” 
We tjke)retore demand, without hesitancy, whence came 
these first atoms ? and philosophy is struck dumb. 
She argues for centuries, wastes volumes npon volumes, 
and has never been able to tell us whence came the 
first materials. Here the lamp of history has gone 
out,, and the poet’s wing has dropped, through the 
whole Succession of pagan research and imagination, 
tyoses alone uslgps to matter its origin.— Scripture 
an Appeal to ths'Senses. 

Extstknce or God.—T he phytfcal history of our 
globe, In which some haye seen only waste, disorder, 
jsnd confusiin, teems with endless samples of economy, 
alid order, and design; and the result of all our re¬ 
searches is, to fix more steadily nUr assurance of the 
existence of one supreme Greater vt all things, to exalt 
more highly our convictieinM the immensity of his 
perfection, of hie might and nu^qsty, his wisdom and 
goodnere/and aU-nstaifdngjsroviigoae, and to pene¬ 
trate our understanding vritSPa profound and sensible 
perception of the Ugh veneration qt&’s intellect owes 
to God. The earth, from her deep foundations, unites• 


with the celestial orbs that roll through booadbift 
space, to declare the glory and show forth the praise 
of their common Author and Preserver; and the voice 
of natural religion accords harmoniously with the tes¬ 
timonies of revelation, in ascribing the origin of the 
universe to the will of one eternal and dbhlinant intel¬ 
ligence—the almighty Lord and supreme First Cause 
of all things that subsist, ** the same yeaterday, to-day, 
and for ever,” “ before the mountains were brought 
forth, or ever the earth and the world were made, God 
from everlasting, and world without cad.”— Dr. Buck- 
land* 

Philosophy. —Philosophy fails of its noblest object, 
if it does not lead us to God; and, whatever maybe 
its pretentions, that is unworthy of the name of 
science which professes to trace the sequences of 
nature, and yet fails to discover, as if marked by a 
sunbeam, the mighty hand which arranged them all; 
Which fails to bow in humble adoration before the 
power and wisdom, the harmony and beauty, which 
pervade all the works of Him who is etemaL— Aber¬ 
crombie. * 

Education.— Education is often insufficient, owing 
to the absurd belief that to teach reading and writing 
is sufficient, and that we may rest satisfied with the 
good work we have performed. As well might we say 
that if we could but turn the river into our grounds, it 
would be a matter of perfect indifference whether we 
led it to the mill, or allowed It to inundate the corn¬ 
field. If we wish to regulate and rejoice in the effects 
of education, we must not only fill the mind, we must 
form the character; we must not only give ideas, we 
must give habitat we must make education moral. 
When we invite men to exertion, and make easy to them 
the paths of ambition, we must give them, at the same 
time, good desireB and great designs.— Mrt, Great. 

A Good Nam*.—W ho shall pretend to calculate 
the value of the inheritance of a good name? Its 
benefit is often very great, when dependant upon no 
stronger Jies than those which accident or relationship 
have created; but when it flows from friendships 
which have been consecrated by piety and learning, 
when it is the willing offering of kindred minds to de¬ 
parted worth or genius, it takes a higher character, 
and is not less honourable to those who receive than 
to those who oonfer it. It comes generally from the 
best 8ouroeS, and is directed to the best ends; and it 
carries with it an influence which powerfully disposes 
all worthy persons to oo-operate in its views. Nor is 
this ay. The consciousness of the source from which 
it springs is wont to stimulate the exertions suad to 
elevate the views of those who are the objects of it; 
and many instances might be enumerated of persons 
who have laid the foundation of the very highest for¬ 
tunes upon no other ground than that which this goodly 
inheritance has supplied.— Bishop Otter. 

Chakity.—I s an universal duty, which it is in ovary 
man’s power sometimes to practise; since every de¬ 
gree of assistance given to another, upon proper mo¬ 
tives, is an act of charity; and there is scarcely any 
man in such a state of imbecility, os that he may not, 
on some occasions, benefit his neighbour. He that 
cannot relieve the poor may instruct the ignorant; 
and he that cannot attend the sick may reclaim the 
vicious. He that can give little assistance himself 
may yet perform the duty of charity, by inflaming 
the ardour of others, and recommending the petitions 
which he cannot grant, to those who have more to be¬ 
stow. The widow that shall give her mite to the 
treasury, the poor man who shall bring to the thirsty 
a dip of cold water, shall not lose their reward.— Dr. 
Johnson. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF A NERVOUS MAN.—No. I. 


1834. Jan. 20th.— I dreamed that one of my 
Mends died, and though I had important business 
with him, I was afraid of seeing him; I thought 
he might be ill of the influenza, and that I 
should take it. He called on me at night, but I 
dared not see him, lest he should fall down dead, 
which would have shocked me. 

Jan . 21st.—It wqp suddenly suggested to me 
this morning that 1 should be choked to-day. I 
therefore ate no breakfast, and fasted till noon, 
when I thought my throat was growing up. I 
procured a gargle of Cayerihe pepper, a piece of 
which went the wrong way. I then felt, as sure 
as destiny, that my end was near. I signed my 
will, called my family together, who" were amazed 
to see me dripping with a cold sweat; when an 
old woman, who happened to be in the house, 
came rudely into the room, and said, “ La, 
meister! what arc you doin’ 9 Drink a cup o’ 
cold water, and walk sharp about the room, and 
ye'll be better anon.” I did so, and behold, at 
night, when I expected to be “ laid out,” I was 
quite recovered. 

Jan. 22nd.—Awoke this morning, after a 
troubled sleep, in which I had seen about five 
hundred fiends, of all sizes, dancing in a large 
field, among whom were some goat-like bipeds, 
who led the ring. After breakfast, felt uncom¬ 
monly calm; thought this boded no good, for as 
the calm precedes the tempest, and a super¬ 
natural invigoration often goes before death, I 
felt convinced that I should not outlive the day. 
A violent agitation then followed; all my flesh 
seemed to heave, and every vein throbbed; I 
felt as if my muscles had tightened, and thought 
I should every moment burst, and ordered the 
new carpet to be taken up, that it might not be 
covered with blood. But nothing happened, ex¬ 
cept that I broke three glasses, which fell from 
my hands. 

Jan. 23rd.—At breakfast, 1 noticed one of my 
nails was blue, and felt certain it was premonitory 
of the cholera. Sent for the doctor, who, cruel 
man, broke into boisterous laughter, told me to 
put on my thick boots, walk six miles, and left 
by wishing me good morning. 1 put on my 
boots; but I had read the day before of a gentle¬ 
man who dropped down dead as he left his door, 
and 1 thought I should do the same. 1 tried, 
however, to go, but I felt a crack in my breast, 
and 1 thought one of the vital muscles was 
broken, so I returned to the house, as my servant 
told me, “ white as paint.” This confirmed my 
suspicion, and I got all my medical books down, 
and concluded that 1 had the angina pectoris, 
and that, therefore, 1 ought not to walk. 

Jan. 24th.—Dreamed that 1 should be choked 
with a fish bone. It so happened that we had 
fish for dinner; dared not eat any. Thought it 

[No. 27. July 5, 1837.—2d.] Vol. i. 


must then apply to some of my children, or to 
Mrs. N.; and, as one of my sons was seized with 
a cough after dinner, felt convinced that I was 
right. Examined his throat, and saw what I 
considered a bone, sticking in one of the tonsils; 
but all the family said they could see nothing, 
and the cough went off. At tea, I suspected 
the water was poisoned, scolded the maid, who 
gave me notice to quit; but as I vomited much 
that night, thought I was right. • 

Jan, 25tli.—After breakfast, thought I would 
ride. Had the horse saddled, but as he had 
been well fed, with no work, he capered ; and as 
I saw, in my mind’s eye, in a moment, the fol¬ 
lowing obituary in the next paper, I dismounted, 
gave a man half-a-grown to lead him home, and 
reached it myself, all trepidatioh :—“ Last Satur¬ 
day, by a fall from his horse, Mr. J. N-, aged 

47, much respected. He has left a large family.” 
After tea, I thought the room was full of silver 
bubbles, and supposed I was going blind. Sent 
for the doctor, who ordered me to bed, and went 
out in a huff. 

Jan. 26th.—Changed my doctor, sold my 
horse, bought another, which was about seventeen 
years old. As he was warranted quiet, tried 
him in harness, and he would not pull, but ran 
back. Sold him, with 51. loss, and determined 
to keep no more. Towards evening, it was sud¬ 
denly impressed on me that I had a brain fever. 
Had my head shaved, and leeches applied ; sent 
for my new doctor, who laughed to see me bald, 
ordered me a warm wig immediately, with a 
cordial, and to bed. Felt my pulse all night, for 
I could notsicep; examined my tongue, thought 
it was blue, got my son to examine with a 
microscope; and, os well as I could, I did it at 
the glass, and thought it was covered with ani¬ 
malcule. I washed my mouth with Cayenne 
water, examined again, and behold my mouth 
was all blisters. 

Jan. 27th.—Could not eat for soreness of 
mouth. Took a little laudunum, which sent me 
to sleep, when I fancied all the world was in a 
dance. Trees jumped out of the ground, the 
stars darted out of the sky, and I saw Orpheus 
fiddling, surrounded by bears and elephants, and 
dancing pigs and camels. When I awok? I 
began to moralise on the follies of mankind, and 

thought if a sin to shave. Told l^rs. N-1 

had made a vow to shave no more. • 

Jan. 28th.—After breakfast, for which I Tiad 
given orders that I would have some boiled 
turnips and a gammon of bacon, served up in the 
old trenchers that belonged to my great grand¬ 
mother, and which had been in our kitchen, uu- 
used, for the last fifteen years, the barber came. 
I paid his bill, denounced his craft, gave him all 
my old razors, and told my son to clear the ware- 

2 B 
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house from all such modern follies. Looked at 
all the old portraits, with beards, in my books, 
and sent for Mr. P., the portrait painter, to * see 
if he oould not put a beard on a painting of my¬ 
self, which he bad not long before executed. He 
promised to do it. 

Jan. 20th.—At breakfast, I perceived one of 
my finger nails bent inwards, and thought it a 
sign of consumption. 1 Sent for the doctor, told 
hilp 1 had found out what ailed me, and desired 
hirp to sqund me with his stethoscope; 2 watched 
his face j he shook his head, and I tainted, be¬ 
cause I perceived he admitted my conjectures, 
and I knew I was not fit to die. He dashed 
cold wator all over me, and I soon recovered, 
and heard him telling Mrs. N., “ His lungs are as 
sound as a bell^gnd ring like brass.”—“ But, Doc¬ 
tor,” said I, ** did you not shake your head?” “ Yes, 
I did, sir, but you see my hair, is long, and it was 
falling into my e> es, and was tickling me just 
then.” 

Jan. 80th.—This morning I thought I had a 
spinal disease, and reclined nearly all the day. 
Had it examined by the doctor, and iqy servant 
man rubbed it for an hour with the flesh-brush; 
felt very alarmed, and determined to write to Mr. 
St. John Long. After tea, changed my mind, 
and thought 1 Vould visit the south of France. 

( Before bed-time, changed again, and thought 1 
would go with the whale fishers next season, and 


wrote to Hull for terms. Fancied I could eat a 
steak for breakfast, from a young heave’s rump, 
and gave orders accordingly. 

Jan. Sisk—Awoke with thought* about the 
elements of moral metaphysics. Every one ap¬ 
peared wrong. Made new governments, die* 
covered the longitude, aqd a way to the moon; 
formed several new scienoes, one of which was, 
that every person was to be found out from the 
signs of the nose. This I called Nosology. Pro¬ 
posed to write a new encyclopedia, and felt 
assured that I was bom for something great, and 
that Providence was leading me through tiiia 
original experience to qualify me to bring about 
a new order of things? Felt thankful and better. 

Feb. lsk—I rose with a stiff knee, and con¬ 
cluded that it was a white swelling; sent far the 
leech woman, who told me of many sad cases, and 
said the leeches would be always used by the doo- 
tors, but that they were all rogues, and this simple 
remedy would break up the craft. Thought the 
woman seemed honest, and told her to put on 
what she thought best; and she applied twenty- 
five leeches, at sixpence each; but it appeared 
afterwards that my leg was only asleep, from 
having been pressed by the other. At night, cut 
my great toe-nail, which was pared too close, and 
thought it would mortify, so could not sleep till 
seven next morning, when I arose at ten, apd 
breakfasted on black puddiug and ale. 


BRITAIN. 

CHAFTEX III. 


Before we proceed to the second period of 
our history, wo may glean up two or three facts 
connected with our last chapter. 

In war, the men used a narrow target, and a 
Short dirk lodged in the girdle^ while a heavy 
sword, fastened with an iron chain to the waist, 
and a short staff, at one end of which was a rude 
kind of brass bell and a spear, finished the equip¬ 
ment of the warrior, whether on horse or foot; 
to whose talents and courage both Greeks and 
Romans bear reluctant witness. The British 
rode on powerful, well-trained, and swift horses; 
which, when the rider dismounted, stood still 
while he fought. Their wheeled Carriages were 
of five kinds, and called by the Romans the 
“ bSnna ,” which would hold several persons, and 
was used by the chiefs for travelling; the “ peta~ 
ritum," whic,b was so called either because H 
had four wheels, or would carry four persons; 
the** cornu? or the burden carriage; the “ covi- 
nus? or war chariot, which was light, would 
hold but one person, and had hooks and scythes to 
its wheels; the “ rheda ” was like the last, but 
larger ; and Cassibelanus is said to have had, on 
ode occasion, 4000 of them in battle. 

The northern Britons mostly burnt the dead, 
with their favourite animals, weapons, slaves, and 


even children and friends: hence the number of 
British urns containing bones which at various 
times have been excavated. But those in the 
south burnt their dead equipped in arms. 

The funeral, if the deceased had been dis¬ 
tinguished, was accompanied with songs recount¬ 
ing hia virtues; if he died inglorious, the song 
was omitted. Husbands had absolute power over 
their wives, and fathers over their children; and, 
notwithstanding some apparent deference to the 
women, such was the condition of a wife that a 
husband might divorce her for disagreeable 
breath I and if a woman conspired the death of 
her husband she was burnt, which was the punish¬ 
ment of robbers and murderers. 

At death, a man’s property was equally divided 
between his relations; his sons and daughters 
taking precedence by age: if any advantages, 
however, were given, nature was so far heard in 
those times that the youngest received it. 

The British laws appear to have been unavoid¬ 
ably arbitrary, indiscriminate, and severe, singu¬ 
larly illustrative of ignorance, and otherwise in- 
adapted to human nature. For a long time it 
would appear that the lex taKonie prevailed; 
which at length necessity superseded by a com¬ 
pensation of property, by which the value of 
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every thing was settled, to the milk of a # cat, or 
the hoof of an ox i while the greatest criminals 
often ended their race by being smothered in a 
bog. The laws were all repeated, but not 
written, in verse j were considered the commands 
of the gods, and the Druidic priests, therefore, 
their only authorised expounders. 

It must be admitted, that though the preceding 
excerpts are from the best authors, yet as many 
of them were not witnesses, and nearly all of 
them were enemies pf the Britons, there is reason 
to fear that they would often take the appearance 
for the fact, and the exception for the rule j even 
allowing that they were always candid, and did 

nothing extenuate, nor 
Aught set down in malice.* 

We turn now to . 

THE aOMAHO-XaiTISH PKkIOD. 

Thus lived the Britons, when, through the 
Gaulish merchants, a rumour alarmed them that 
the fame-hunting Cesar had resolved to invade 
them i to avert which they sent ambassadors to 
divert his purpose, by making their submission to 
the Romans. Cesar had collected the merchants 
and travellers who had visited Britain, and in¬ 
quired into the subjects of importance to an 
invader ; but not satisfied, he sent a galley, with 
Volusennus, who, after no long absence, if he 
ever entered the island, returned with such in¬ 
telligence as decided Cesar upon an instant ex¬ 
pedition. Two legions were embarked near 
Calais on the twenty-fifth of August, A.C. 55, 
and the next day arrived off Deal, where the 
Britons, seeing their conciliations of no avail, 
made a spirited buf an unsuccessful resistance; for 
a landing was effected by the soldiers, though 
fighting breast-deep in the sea. The genius of 
Cesar, as great at intrigue as in the field, by the 
fourth day devised a truce, when the loss of his 
cavalry and ships by the storm and tides, and 
the consequent dismay of his soldiers, inspirited 
the humbled Britons, who, after several unsuc¬ 
cessful sallies on the Roman camp, were again 
obliged to submit; and Cesar, about the fifteenth 
of September, abruptly returned to Gaul. But 
in the following year, with a fleet of above 800 
ships, 6 legions of soldiers, and 2000 cavalry, in 
all about 30,000, he returned to Britain, which 
he entered near the same spot, and found the in¬ 
habitants dismayed at his forces, and fled to the 
interior. Leaving a fragment of the army, under 
Atrius, to watch the ships, he went in search of 
the Britons, whom he found on a river flanked by 
a wood near the present Canterbury. That 
night another storm partly destroyed the Roman 
ships, which, to avoid the recurrence of damage, 
were drawn, in the space of ten days, within the 
fortifications of the camp. In the meantime, 
the Britons were gathering their forces, which 
were given to the command of Cassibelanus, 
chief of the Cassi, who, for want of co-operation 


from the people, after some temporary successes, 
returned to his own tribes, and left the Romans 
to nfarch without molestation into the country; 
which, through the jealousies, of the foolish 
chiefs, and quarrelling tribes, who would not 
coalesce, was easily subdued. Cfcssibelanus, in¬ 
deed, deserted by the other tribes, made a treaty 
with Cesar, who, immediately after, having sus¬ 
tained much loss among hi! ships, sailed to Gaul, 
September 24, in the same year. This is the 
account derived from Cesar himself, who has 
very probably given much too favourable a his¬ 
tory of the expedition, os far as ft concerns 
Roman affairs ; as indeed Diodorus, Strabo, and 
others intimate ; for Cesar neither passed through 
tbe island, built a town, or considerable fortifi¬ 
cation, or left any durable pledges of his victory, 
claimed a foot of land, nor ever returned. Yet 
a thanksgiving of .twenty days was ordered at 
Rome, for the conquest of thfe alivm orbem, as 
Cesar called Britain. After the departure of 
the Romans, the British tribes, for about sixty- 
eight years, paid no taxes, and recurred to their 
ancient animosities and battles, from which they 
who had most favoured the invader would natu¬ 
rally b^fthe first to suffer. Augustus, who levied 
a tax on the British exports to Gaul, Tiberius, 
and Caligula, had often threatened to invade 
Britain, which, from policy, cowardice, or other 
causes, they, however, never effected. But 
Claudius, at the instigation of a renegade named 
Beric, sent Aulus Plautius with about 50,000 
men, or four legions, (who were reluctant to 
come, till a meteor gliding before their ship was 
regarded as a favourable omen,) who were sub- 
commanded by Vespasian, into Britain. These, 
conducted by Beric, often defeated the Britons 
who took reprisals by drawing them into bogs, 
where vast numbers, with their elephants and 
horses, perbhetL At length, invited by Aulus, 
Claudius himself came, and obtained an easy sub¬ 
jugation of the southern part of the blond, as 
much, probably, by his name, as by his sword; 
and after a stay of three or four months he re¬ 
turned to Rome, while Vespasian prosecuted the 
war with the Britons. This general, in the course 
of a few years, fought thirty-two battles with the 
natives, reduced the Isle of Wight, the Belga?, 
and the Deurotriges, and destroyed above twenty 
towns; while Aulus waged war with success more 
internally; was A.D. 47 recalled to Rome,1tnd 
in A.D. 50 was succeeded by Ostorius Scapula. 
The latter adopted the maxim of. the Roman 
soldiers, “ a terrible beginninglined the Severn 
with forts, and treated the Britons with shameful 
severity, which greatly protracted the wars, in 
which the Romans were mostly victors. This 
was not done, however, without much’bloodshed 
and inconceivable sufferings on the part of the 
Britons, whose courage and solemn self-denial to 
preserve their liberty it is to be lamented they 
had no Tacitus to record. 
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In this war, Caractacus, a British chief, who for 
nine years had successfully defeated the Roman 
arms, was captured, through the perfidy of Car- 
tismandua, queen of the Brigantea. He was car* 
ried with his family to Rome, where in a tri¬ 
umph being publicly exposed in chains, with the 
spoils of his former victories, and his wealth, he 
addressed Claudius in a short but dignified speech, 
the force of which reached the vanity, if not the 
heart, of the emperor, who disenthralled him; 
whQe the senate decreed the triumphal ornaments 
to Ostorius, and made some ridiculously pompous 
harangues, ivhich illustrated how feat " the eter¬ 
nal city ” was then degenerating. Shortly after, 
this Ostorius died of chagrin in Britain, was suc¬ 
ceeded by Aulus Didius, who did little more than 
skirmish with the inhabitants till the fourth year 
of Nero, who recalled him, and sent in his stead 
Veronius, who died within a year after his arrival. 

To Veronius succeeded Suetonius Paulinus, 
who subdued many of the British tribes, raised 
numerous garrisons, spoiled the isle pf Anglesea, 
and extirpated the Druids, whom he odiously 
murdered. And after similar acts of oppression, 
by bending the spirit of the conquered too far, 
he produced a desperate resistance of th£)pritons, 
(who were obliged to borrow from' Seneca 
10,000,000 drachma to pay the tribute.) Over- 
c whelming the Roman garrison, buildings, and 
settlers, they almost annihilated the invader’s 
power; for upwards of 70,000 Romans are said 
to have bepn killed at Camolodunum, where the 
Romans had built a temple to the divinity of 
Claudius, as the victor of Britain, as well as at 
London and Verulamum. 

Yet very speedily, though the Roman army 
was reduced to 10,000 men, Suetonius in a battle 
utterly routed the Britons, of whom 80,000 are 
said to have been slain; and the queen com¬ 


mitted suicide. This would probably have ended 
the British war if Suetonius had graced his vic¬ 
tory by generosity and tenderness, of which he 
was destitute. In a little time he was displaced 
by Petronius Turpilianus,* who, by a pacific 
policy, for three years suspended the wars. Simi¬ 
lar measures were pursued by Trebellius Maxi¬ 
mus, whose humane disposition conciliated the 
Britons, but displeased his own blood-loving 
soldiers, who, inflamed by their seditious leaders, 
especially Celius, mutinied, and drove Trebellius 
to Rome. 

A governor was for some time wanting in Bri¬ 
tain, to which afterwards Vettius Bolanus was 
commissioned, but he effected little, and was re¬ 
called at the accession of Vespasian; who sent 
in his room Petilius Cerialis, a man more infected 
with Roman ambition and cruelty than with the 
zeal of the discoverer. He was assisted by the 
celebrated Agricola, who commanded the 20th 
legion. To Petilius succeeded Julius Frontinus, 
who aided in the further subjection of the inhabi¬ 
tants. At the removal of Frontinus, Agricola 
was preferred by the 20th legion to the gover¬ 
norship of Britain, which he severely scourged 
in the beginning of his rule; but after having 
subdued the northern enemy in eight severe 
campaigns, he is said to have practised great 
clemency, taught the Britons the most useful arts, 
educated their youth, clothed the inhabitants 
like Romans, and, by other ameliorating mea¬ 
sures, charmed the wild country into a peaceful 
and wealthy province of the falling empire. 

A.D. about 85. Agricola was soon recalled 
by Domitian; who appointed Sallustius Lucullus 
in his room, which he occupied only a short 
time, for he was killed, because, having invented 
a new weapon, he allowed it to be called after his 
name. 


PASSAGES FROM MY NOTE-BOOK. 

SECOND BEE1ES. 

I. bridal chamber be but the outer porch of the 

Life and death 1 how nearly are they allied I | charne1, 
and how indissolubly connected by the mystic 

and awful ties of fate! The cradle may rock us What a mighty and mysterious city is Lon- 
into the dreamless sleep of the coffin, and the don! gathering from all quarters of the earth. 


* The following were Romau commander* m Britain 
The chief officer wiu called “ prefect,” or “ proprietor 
tlif deputy vh “ procurator,” or “ questor.” 

B.C. 

54 Juliut Cesar. 

A.C. Emperor*. 

{ Anting Planting, in tho time of Claudiu* 

Ostorius Scapula 
Aulns Didius 

54 Suetonius Paulinus. . , . Nero 

67-9' TrtbeDiu* Maximus. . . QffitT 

70 Vettius Bolanus.Yitdlins 


- f Petilius Cerialis . , 
1 Julius Agricola . . . 

118 Julius Severus . . . 
189 Lollius Urbiru*. . . 

161 Calphurnius Agncola . 

1 ra / Helviua Pertinax 1 
\ Junius Severus j * 

193 Clodius Albums . . 

184 | H«ndU»u. 1 
(Vinus Lupus J 


f Vespasian 
■s Titus Vespasian 
(Domitian 
Adrian 
Anton. Pin 
fLuclui Veros 
L Marcu . Aurelius 


. Aurelius Commodus 
f Helvius Pertinax 
1 \ Didius Julianus 
. Septimus Severus, 
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and boarding within her thousand homes the 
stricken and fated children of humanity; hiding 
from the rude gaze of the world the wrongs and 
woes of a thousand bruised and breaking spirits. 
What a confused and gathering multitude are 
mingled together ip one vast focus! The high 
and the low, the proud and the debased, the 
profligate and the pauper, all commingle together, 
and pour into the scale of destiny the amassed 
wealth of innocence and crime. Yet through 
this vast and endless mass of human existence, 
Vice and Death,*like conquering kings, ride 
triumphant. The gambler revels over his gains, 
the profligate over his illicit sin; the prisoner 
laughs loud in his dungeon, and the murderer 
dreams of his victim; but suddenly, in the dead 
of night, or in the broad golden glare and life 
of day, the link is snapped, the chain is swiftly 
shattered, and the hearts that beat with the quiet 
pulse of innocence, or the bounding beat of the 
more wrathful passions, become hushed and 
stilled in the quiet sleep of death. 

III. 

There is placed within the breast of every 
one a certain and intimate consciousness of 
mental power—a restless desire to prove the 
nobility of intellect—a proud impulse stirring 
within us to do the deeds which may confer 
upon us the wreath of intellectual pre-eminence. 
We may not resist its impulse, for if we fight 
against the divinity within us, languor, idle¬ 
ness, discontent, and envy, will raise up such a 
tumult and storm of jarring passions, as will 
eventually strangle us in our efforts to escape 
from the cord and the chain which huve thus 
mystically enwoveu themselves around our very 
existence. 

IV. 

How immortally beautiful is that love which 
springs from the heart that is broken and bowed 
down! How seraphic are those affections which 
spring from the depths of a bruised spirit, ever 
burning, unwavering, and unquenched, though 
the winds of passion may press around them, and 
the floods of sorrow may threaten to overwhelm 
them 1 Such love belongeth not to the affec¬ 
tions which are born of hollow refinement and 
luxury: with them, the beautiful and holy have 
no communion. The feelings of the heart that 
are bom in lordly halls are of the earth, earthy. 
The endearments which shed a halo around 
the dwellings of the meek and lowly, pure and 
spiritual, scorned by the world, flee from it 
to those shrines where all is of the heaven, 
heavenly. 

V. 

Disease, sickness, and sorrow! they are often 
viewless, yet always present; they hover like 
shadows over the path that leads from the womb 


to the grave. Every day brings its hour of sor¬ 
row ; every night brings its weight of heaviness. 
We bear the burden lightly in youth, the tune 
of sore vexing ” is not then come, and the 
wearied groanings of sickness are then scarcely 
heard. Health abides most frequently with the 
young, and sickness may not claim its resting- 
place within the frail tenement of the body until 
age shall have numbered many years, and the 
sands of life have been washed and swept by the 
multiplied rising tides of sorrow and suffering. 
But as health may be protracted, so surely will 
sickness come with a heavier vis^ation. The 
instruments of disease and anguish are ordained 
before birth. Beauty is bom to fade for very 
trouble,—the soul to be sore vexed, and the bones 
to become unhealed,—the body to be wearied 
with groaning,—and the night-couch to be moist¬ 
ened with tears: such is the frail and fragile lot 
of man’s mere mof tality. m 

VI. 

As in the earlier days when mankind learned 
the science of navigation by following with their 
frail barks, over the trackless seas, the lustrous 
guiding of the stars in the midnight heavens; so 
during the days of our degeneracy and darkness 
here upon earth, if we would steer our course 
carefully and wisely over the seas of life, we 
must fix our hearts, our hopes, our thoughts, an<? 
our aspirations upon the more sublime and holy 
objects of heaven 

VII. 

View man in any or in every relation of life 
which he is permitted to enjoy here below, and 
he will be found ever oscillating and wavering 
between the two extreme and awful alternatives 
of hope and fear. Distant as the poles, asunder 
as these are, in the relative agitations with which 
they shake the* slumbering conscience, there is 
no aid from mortal man that can reconcile them, 
or quiet their irregularities. Religion teaches, 
that peaceful resignation and submission to the 
will of the Eternal can alone effect this. ^ 

VIII. 

Life! what is it ? It is that mysterious and* 
abiding principle which gives motion (active or 
passive) to every created being inhabiting the 
surface of the earth or the elemental space^sur- 
rounding it. It had its birth in the earliest days 
of the annals of creation; and, in the earliest 
sunshine of the happy Eden-world, ft was chosen, 
by the Eternal as the first of his attributes w*Joh 
he would develope upon the earth; and it was, 
therefore, by the awful flat of his will, spftftsd 
abroad, in countless shapes of beauty, and power, 
over the mountains and valleys of Paradise. That 
glorious garden-land was its appropriated and 
selected birth-place; Its forests and its plains, its 
lofty mountains and lowly volleys, its shadowy 
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dells and silent glens, Sts streams, its rivers and 
its mighty seas, were all formed on a most per¬ 
fect and glorious scale of beauty, commensurate 
with the high and lofty purposes which they 
were destined to fulfil. Jhey were to be the 
first recorded dwelling-place of the earliest-cre¬ 
ated animal existence. The eternal Mind watched 
over their creation through the bright hours of 
the new morning and evening of time, until their 
completion, when He proclaimed, and saw, “and 
behold they were very good." 

IX. 

Genius, genius! O what art thou? A rich 
and regal gift, that king and emperor, priest and 
potentate, might well wish to obtain. A writer 
has somewhat quaintly observed, that genius is 
but the odour, still lingering upon this earth, 
of one of those delicious boughs of the tree of 
knowledge that grew in the‘midst of the first 
and earliest Paradise, the leaves and fruit of 
which still give forth lessons and reminiscences 
of rich wisdom and beauty. 

X. 

Early manhood! O how many are there who 
have sighed, and still sigh, for the arrival of this 
phantasmal hour of this life’s existence! It is 
one of its most important epochs. Its arrival 

* notes the first hour in which we begin to think 
of, and to feel the pressure of the shroud and the 
pall. There is an impress of grandeur and so¬ 
lemnity given to the mind peculiar to this period. 
It is one of the first resting-places on life’s road, 
Whence we can look back upon the misspent 
hours and the sullen joys, on the cankering cares 
and the bitter regrets whose poisons, though yet 
new, have still begun to ulcerate every feeling 
over which they have spread. The JEolian music 
of life is gone, its wealth of sweetness is scattered 
and lost for ever. The fair fields and the bright 
green pastures of life, over which our early 
thoughts, like young birds, had floated, have all 
vanished tod faded away; and we turn yet in 
hope V) gaze through the dimness that coven 
the golden prophecies which we form of the 
future. The paths of life spread before and 

* behind us. We have trodden the past, we are 
to tread the future t we must trace the one, we 
ctonot retrace the other. The burden presses 
hCarrier on bur Shoulders; the sands of life ebb 
as quickly, hut they give 4 duller echo: the 
step is more grave, the music more solemn; we 
ejjchtoge the dtoce for the dirge, the revel for 
the'-reqmem. The pulsfe bounds hot so lightly, 
tod the tout beats oh with its Unwavering mo¬ 
tion; hut its thrill is not So elastic, tod its chang¬ 
ing vibration is ftss sudden, but move sure. We 
thus pause on this early upland of life, and we 
gather up the wasted dewa of. thought, of which 
we have been so prodigal, into a more Sacred and 
Bhadowy recess, and we heap up the scattered 


fragments of memory around the altar of home 
The edhoes of past follies and errors (thole 
stings with which fate has poisoned all mortality) 
ring with a disturbing sound; and conscience, ip 
our moments of reflection, becomes the monitor 
of future wisdom. Experience becomes to us 
the wealth of profit; and if her garments arc 
more tattered from prodigal waste, we gather up 
her relics with more care; and, with the solemn 
brooding of the dark ftiture upon us, We deposit 
them in the choicest goldefi chalice. The richest 
gold must be burned ere it be purified; and 
memory may bring up the vuioned ghosts of the 
past, to forewarn us of the danger of the coming 
future. 

XL 

In every man's heart and character there are 
ever two predominant and overruling principles : 
self-preservation is the first of these. It appeals, 
with the heartfelt force of a religious truth and 
doctrine, over the wide universe; amidst all 
orders and classes of existence, all ranks and 
stations of society, this principle sways with para¬ 
mount and supreme sovereignty. Neither law, 
aor judgment, nor wisdom, will move it from its 
pride of place. It may be shaken, split, and 
shattered, hut it will surely rc-unite again, and 
re-assert its positive sway and supremacy above 
and over all else. The second of these prin¬ 
ciples is restlessness. Place man in any station 
of contentment and comfort, strew around him, 
or within his reach, the calm delights and un¬ 
troubled satisfaction of domestic happiness, and 
he will yet show the strong desire to mingle with 
the busy throng of restless and adventurous spi¬ 
rits who seek for fame or renown, as they wear 
the mask and disguise of happiness. Content¬ 
ment appears comfortless, and satisfaction, idle¬ 
ness. They feel that they alone arc idle amid 
the ever busy throng around them; they rush 
again to the warfare of an uncertain and perilous 
contest, in which they surely wreck happiness, 
wealth, and character. Over the dead bodies dfr 
these appear the ghostly forms of Dissimulation 
and Envy. Want, stern and savage, demands 
that these should be leagued in the unequal 
unholy strife for life; but the struggle lasts hot 
long, and Dtofch claims the eventual triumph over 
them au, ana joins them to the awful number 
of the antecedent and uncounted millions of his 
kingdom. 

XII. 

A lonely and neglected brooklet Is fifth of tto 
solitary comptolons of an outline of nitural 
scenery; its wanderings tod mnrimirifegs *Hs 
carelessly wasted upon solitude and shodfe; Ife 
voice dies and is bom again, but it meets with 
no sister echo upon its banks or in the circum¬ 
ambient Sir above; there is neithet fertility nor 
waste along Its banks; it has neither gentleness 
hor anger In its ruffled Wave ; and the ton bttly 
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KvAtls its settled languor and pining desolation; 
fortune throws no freight upon its bolom, nor 
ddhs pleasure spread her silken sail upon its 
tide; no moody lover or musing idler wanders 
along its banks; it has no association with any 
ereation of human fellowship t no beautiful spirit 
bends over its waters, nor does the syren sing to 
tile rising tnoon her anthem of saddening melan¬ 
choly over its waves; it is alike desolate, for¬ 
saken, aqd unblest; it receives none of the love¬ 
liness that hallows the beautiful earth around it. 
Lonely ahd sullen,* through storm and through 
BUnshine, it repines along its desolate way, and 
catches, through the thick boughs that throw a 
wizard shadow over it, the far and fitful beams 
of the stars, whose beautiful light is mirrored, in 
spectral loveliness, beneath the dark aspect of its 
Waters. They look down upon it as angels look 
from their bright dwelling-place upon the dark 
aspect of & thousand human hearts. Their looks 
in heaven arc all peace, and loveliness, and 
beauty; upon earth they become distorted and 
disfigured, by the cold and callous contact with 
sin; they tremble and are broken by the very 
turbulence of the surface upon which they fall. 

XIII. 

A great man is one of the noblest objects to . 
contemplate; in every aspect and circumstance * 
by which he is surrounded we anticipate the 
cognizance of mental nobility. We look for a 
nature proud and lofty, an intellect grand, exten¬ 
sive, and richly matured in its principles and 
developments; a mind whose energy is lofty, 
soaring, and sublime; a reach of thought, and an 
amplitude of imagination, that can trace the 
stars, and track the skies in their extent and 
vastness, their sublime space, and their incom¬ 
prehensible eternity. 

But if from this high and lofty eyry the 
falcon-flight should stoop, and the eagle-wing 
droop and falter, how painful is the apprehension! 
how mournfully sad and humiliating is the spec¬ 
tacle! In the dry and arid mass of folly ftnd 
error with which human nature is interleavened, 
and of which its materials are mostly composed 
and aggregated, there is so little to afford either 
a hope or a chance of redemption to better things, 
that where, amid the miry clay and the filthy 
ore, we meet with a vein of pure gold, we cherish 
and regard it. The contemplation of an intel¬ 
lectual creation, freed from the grosser vices, 
fcnd purified from the darker alloyb of sinful in¬ 
firmity, is a thing to esteem, to love, and to 
reverence. The feelings which spring out of 
such susceptibilities hallow the very affections 
which they create, and constitute within us a 
festival and sabbath for the mind. The elasticity 
and freshneSB of life’s earlier years will bring 
these sentiments With more fondness and fre¬ 
quency to our hearts. Every day, every hour 
Will rob us bf our enjoyment of this gratification, 


as of all others; and the fruit that was rich and 
pleasant in summer will become rancid in the 
autumn of life; and, as we decay, the objects 
of our esteem and admiration droop and decay 
with us. Time, that robs us, will take from 
them. We shall eacn sit down at the festivity 
of death; and the prison of the charnel, and the 
cerements of the grave, will alike be prepared 
for each and for all, , 

XIV. 

Who that has dwelt upon and studied the 
minute philosophies and trivial artg which guse 
up a man in the esteem and envy of the world, 
but must have noticed how nearly allied fear is 
to the love which first awakes in the human 
bosom. How much do we love in proportion to 
our fear of losing the beloved object of our affec¬ 
tions! It affords an example of the reaction 
of the more particular feelings of the human 
heart: the love produces the fear, the fear re¬ 
produces the love. And this is one of the deep 
oracular secrets of the untold and anxious ten¬ 
derness of woman’s love. May this not, also, be 
one solution of that deep secret which goes to 
prove that absence vivifies and enriches the affec¬ 
tions of the heart ? 

XV. 

Life! what is it? This question would be 
variously responded to, as it might be answered 
by the philosopher, the poet, or the worldling; 
for into these three great divisions has every 
tribe of the earth been divided, from Adam even 
until this day, and will again divide itself even 
onwards until the death of the last man. To 
each one is the kaleidoscope of mortal existence 
held up, and we each see the colours and the 
shadows; and as we see, so do we believe; as 
is our bodily sight, so is the mental picture pour- 
tray ed to us. "The darkness and beauty of one 
futurity is different from another, even as “ one 
star differs from another star in glory.” There 
is no vision or prospect in the life of one being 
which perfectly resembles that one sho«n to his 
neighbour; they are all made up of the same 
substances and shadows, but these are all vari¬ 
ously and differently united together, and they 
exert separate influences and powers over every 
mind and over every existence. Shake up each 
day a pile of flowers in an urn, and you wiH find 
their fragrance and their glory differ each time, 
as the hemlock or the rose predominate, or as 
the violet or the wolf’s-bane shme forth. # As 
araohg the dwelling-places of man thU difference 
is found, so is it met with as widely diffused and 
as extensively spread out over the wide realms 
and regions of nature. Every tree, everv plant, 
every flower, every shrub teaches us a different 
lesson; every wind has a thousand varying mur¬ 
murs ; every wave has its thousand multitudinous 
echoes, all joining together in the wide universal 
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chorus that hymns night and day around the 
thrones and the dwelling-places of the lofty and 
ransomed spirits of heaven. , 

XVI. 

In youth the earlier thoughts bask in an eter¬ 
nal warmth and sunshine. In that hour of life’s 
elysium when 

“ IIeavc& lies about u§,” 

our emotions and feelings resemble that leaf 
which, when warmed and nourished, displays its 
tender richness and beauty to the sun; but when 
chilled, it closes up its verdure, and presents an 
aspect of thorns and briars which were hidden 
and concealed before. 

O, is there not a something very sad in the 
solemn gorgeousness of returning spring, when 
we reflect, that beneath all this verdure, and 
freshness, and beauty, there lies a cold and sul¬ 
len winter that can never be refreshened or re¬ 
vived ! 

Age is naturally cold and repulsive, and, like 
a gay masker, frequently puts on the semblance 
of a former period of life, whose bloom and 
beauty no sunshine will ever restore again. 
Every careworn lineament and furrowed wrinkle 
betrays a warring thought and a deceptive pur¬ 
pose. Youth is ever open as the sunshine, and 
eglud as are the flowers that lloom beneath a 
summer’s heaven. 

He who hath received from above the distin¬ 
guishing gift of a love for solitude and retire¬ 
ment, is in possession of a sense and a senti¬ 
ment which is beyond the limit of the naturally- 
formed perception of man; for the reverential 
attachment to solitude which is thus born within 
us, is assuredly to be considered not as amongst 
the lesser preservatives against the ills of life. 

A parable is a sweet thing when told unto a 
sorrowful man, so is a jest when, whispered into 
the ear of a mirthful trifler. 

XVII. 

Youth holds the balance of life with blit an 
unsteady hand; extremes of feeling alternately 
sway the beam. As youth acts, so it believes. 
In proportion as we raise up in our hearts the 
idral and the beautiful, so do we enrobe them in 
garments that would befit an angel, until we 
bow down before the idol to whom we have long 
given our thoughts, and thus turn our fancy into 
worship. And this deceptive feeling we cany 
with us into the crowded courts of the world; it 
beujines the very sunshine of our youth, the 
starlight of our boyhood. And the beautiful 
deception tarries long with us, until the first 
jarring string utters its dissonance in our ears, 
and thus mars all our melody. The ideal 
standard of excellence which we had raised of 
others is shattered and cast down, and the scale 
that had risen so high now falls as low, and from 


optimism we turn to misanthropy, hating all 
others, pnd imagining that all others hate us. 
We soon, however, weary of ourselves, and return 
back again into the world, our better thoughts 
purified, our affections sanctified, and the inward 
strivings of a naturolly-generous and benevolent 
spirit leading us back again, through a more 
placid and serene atmosphere, to the dwelling- 
plaocs of kindred creations. Led anew by this 
guiding thought, we find the brightest ore where 
all before was dross, and the sincerest' meetings 
of friendship where all before was cold calcula¬ 
tion; dishonesty of purpose becomes sincerity 
of feeling. • We learn more truly to prize the 
good we meet; and, the evil that crosses our 
way we learn to endure and forgive. From 
believing in one doctrine we extend our faith to 
many creeds ;< and if the experience (of whose 
uncertain substance we yet see but the shadow) 
we now prize so dearly, how shall we not learn 
to value it when we see not each other's viceB 
as through a glass darkly, but learn to judge 
with discretion of frailty and with correctness 
of virtue ? 

XVIII. 

O, Eulanie! Eulanie! never have I forgotten 
thee I thy remembrance has clung to me as the 
worshipper clings to the altar. Every night, 
before 1 lay my head upon my widowed and 
lonely pillow, have I knelt down and lifted up 
my heart to heaven, blending the hopes of that 
heaven with the memory and vision of thee. 
Prayer has led up my soul to the Eternal, 
and to the living throngs of rejoicing spirits 
by whom his throne is for ever surrounded. 
The toils and the cares of this life all fade and 
dissolve away in the forethought of a more sub¬ 
lime and happy state of existence by which we 
shall be perpetually surrounded. There again 
shall we meet, and there I may love thee with a 
love as pure, as holy, and as undying as thine 
own. Oft through the silent hours of night do 
I surrender up my spirit to the contemplation 
of the heavenly Eden-home in which thou dwell- 
est. In these enchanted hours I believe that 
thy spirit hovers around me—thy voice murmurs 
like a lyre—thy kiss falls on my cheek, like dew 
upon the flower. I close mine eyes, and believe 
that I behold thee. 

XIX. 

What a strangely sad and mystic communion 
is that which is kept up between the living and 
the dead I What a shadowy chain of spectral 
links binds up the present with the past! The 
student who reads in hfa lonely cell of the classic 
learning and autobiographical ancestry of the 
departed days of Greece and Rome, may see for 
a while “ the shadowy dead ” pass in mental 
array before him. When they wrote, he was of 
the unborn future; whilst he reads, the very 
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worms are revelling amid their dust. This inter¬ 
course thus kept up in the soul’s semblance, 
between the living and the dead—this Strange 
intertwining between that which breathes, and 
lives, and moves, and is, and that which is alike 
unknown to mortal feeling and vital influence, 
is sufficient to crush the delusive falsehood of 
the unbeliever, and to harrow self-delusion into 
a mingled state of awe and terror. This study 
of the antique past may lay open the mirrored 
revelations of the mind to the reception of a 
milder, brighter, and purer light than it hath ever 
reflected. We may look upon the picture of a 
past day and of a gone being, and as the lights 
and shadows of it may be those of a fitful and 
chequered existence, as the£ pass before us we 
may watch for some epoch which may, with a 
strange and familiar sadness, resemble our own. 

XX. 

From whatever stage or epoch of life we look 
back, disappointment (that signet seal set upon 
the surplus of life’s frailties) will assuredly meet 
us. If the path be bright and radiant as heaven, 
it will still have its cloud, hiding from us those 
brighter prospects which, as we look upon them, 
are only lit up with the colours of a fading sun¬ 
set. There is no one period of life during which 
these feelings more strongly preponderate than 
when we are about to leave the shining floors 
of our earlier youth, and pass under the stem 
Ionic portico that leads to the sterner dwelling- 
place of early manhood. The dazzling sunshine 
of life in which we have so long and so joyously 
basked now recedes from us; we look upon it 


| from afar, and the sober cloud-light ouly is 
around us. Truth has tom off the garments 
of falsehood; and the correcter estimate which 
we now begin to form of the world around us, 
however repulsive and difficult its early instruc¬ 
tion may be, the pagers new to us; we soon 
learn the first easy lessons, but we never learn 
them all: it is the immutable flat of destiny that 
mortal will shall be the tutor to mortal wisdom. 
One of the most important lessons which this 
epoch of life tutors us to, is a true estimate of 
the gift and possessions of the affections in their 
highest and most exalted sense. The first woman 
was seraphic in her nature until she fell; and as 
we read, so do we believe. But sin has changed 
the seraph into the mortal; and the high ordina¬ 
tion, the ethereal nature, and the angel-heart 
which fiction has given to the daughters of clay, 
has been replaced by emblems to which mortal 
existence holds a nearer affinity. How many a 
noble heart has been bowed down and broken in 
this fancy-worship! Iiow have wc not gone 
from fountain to fountain to slake our thirst at 
changing waters, that, when once tasted, were 
found to be Marah-like and bitter! How often 
have we gathered the pearl of rich price, and 
found it clay; or gathered the fine gold, but to 
see it become dim; or plucked the shining fruit, 
whose only core was ashes. Affection, if it has 
now less of warmth, has assuredly more of sin¬ 
cerity. The idolising passions melt away before 
serener hopes and feelings, and love lies down 
to rest on a bosom in a repose from which it 
never wishes to wake again. 

Ephon. 


THE 

Onf. bitter night he paced near Whitehall stair: 

The bridge looked lone and tenantless ; the lamps 
Cast o’er the murky stream a fitful glare, 

Paling the gathered gloom ; the vapouring damps 
Condensed upon his brow; whilst lonely there, 

In dirt*bedabbled drapery, that Btamps 
The carnal sinner, some poor straggler roved— 
Heart-struck and faint—a victim, that had loved. 

It was a bitter night—a bleak March night— 

Rainy and raw—-the fbg crept to the bone : 

In the dim haze, she faded from his sight, 

Leaning her head in anguish on the stone 
Of ,the cold granite block : her brow—how white— 
How marble pale ! why droops she there alone, 
Sad and forlorn ? moaning as one in dread, 

Her clouded eyes fixed on the nver-bed, 

Sullen and glazed, and bloodshot,—with the tear 
Quenched in their sockets : such a look of care, 
So wild and wo-begone, seemed past all fear 
Of mortal sufferance ; for black despair 
Coiled round her bosom, desolate and drear, 

Blasting the founts of hope: she staggered there, 
Strnck by an icy pang, and bowed her knee, 

And gasped and shnddered in her agony I 
The veins upon her brow rose purple deep, 

Yet ghastly pallid was her lip and skin, 

As if her gore grew stagnant; then the steep 
8he clomb, and strove the parapet to win: 


SUICIDE. 

The last cold shivers through her bosom creep;— 

She shrinks—she hides her face, down plunging in i 
A stifled shriek, a plash upon the river, 

A struggle, and hei* breath is quenched for ever. 

The gushing waters earned her away, 

And whirled her, in an under-current strong, 
Beneath a stranded barge; where white she lay, 
Fretting for weeks: in vain the exploring throng, 
The men of the “ Humane,” the livelong day, * 
Dragged for the sunken corse with their life-prong: 
One arm was fiercely driven by the flood 
Under the keel, and fettered in the wood. 

They dragged another day—yet vain the search— 
That sand-bank was her burial-place; there darted 
Forth from their gnlfy pools the pike and perch, 

And glanced in circles round the corsA, then starred 
Back to the glassy depths—till, with a larch, 

The river-shirk dashed at it, and disparted 
A portion from the breast—and bit away," 

A finny glutton, at the human prey. • * 

| Then slime, and mud, and shells, fast settled o’er 
The decomposing body, and the scent 
Gathered together, from the sewer and shore, 

The land-rats fierce, and down the element 
Greedy they dived, and with their keen tasks tore 
The clotted eyeballs, and the nostrils rent; 

And fish, and vermin, and the conger eel. 

Fed ravenous, and daily made their meal. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF SCIO. 


' Tub island of Scio, the ancient Xioc, is one of 
the finest in the Archipelago; it is one hundred 
and thirty miles in circumference, and contained 
within it all the elements'of beauty and.prosperity. 
We passed by it on bur way, and saw it peaceful, 
•miling, and lovely. It has been in all ages cele¬ 
brated and visited; but it was particularly noted 
for the pleasing numbers of its people, and the 
Excellence of its wine, which at one period, with 
that of Falemum, divided the taste of the world. 
The pure climate of the island, and the natural 
disposition of the inhabitants, combined to form 
that gaiety and vivacity of character, which gave 
rise to the proverb, “ that it would be easier to 
find a green horse than a grave Sciot* and 
Parthenius, a Neapolitan poet, represents them 
as gaining the affection of strangers by their 
pleasing manners, kind services, and agreeable 
wine, f 

In more modern times it was esteemed as the 
only place which had escaped the debasing influ¬ 
ence of Turkish oppression. The soil was not 
“ sterile and neglected, and the inhabitants poor 
and profligate,” according to the reproach of 
Modem Greece. It had been early granted by 
the Turkish sultans to some sultana who stood in 
a certain degree of relationship to the reigning 
monarch, as a source of revenue, with power to 
regulate its interior concerns. These females 
were generally of amiable and upright disposi¬ 
tions, and the Sciots prospered greatly under 
their gentle sway. The land was elaborated to 
the highest degree of cultivation by the skill and 
industry of its peasantry, so that it supplied the 
greater part of the fruits and vegetables consumed 
at Constantinople, and every house had a Sciot, 
as the only person capable of managing a garden. 

The people were distinguished among all the 
Greeks for their higher tone of.moral and mental 
improvements; the merchants were by far the 
most rich and well-informed of the Levant; and 
the women were equally emiuent for their beauty, 
accomplishments, and propriety of manners. They 
are represented by all who visited the island as 
exceedingly interesting, gentle, cheerful, and 
innocent; devoted to domestic duties, yet en¬ 
dearing themselves to strangers by their kind and 
affectionate hospitality. In the days of Plutarch 
tpey were so distinguished for the correctness 
and purity of their lives, that he says there had 
not been a case of adultery on the island for seven 
hundred years, J a reputation which they still 
Maintained. They were famous for their manu¬ 
factures of silk, and I send you some of their 
beautiful purees, as a memorial of the taste and 
elegance of those amiable, bftt now most unfor- 

* Evphrrctfk p&ov iirirov tpcuribov i) Xiwra Qpovifiov, 

f Neo iuA irt piaoidi mores at arnica vinum vis 
Docta animos capefe officio. 

$ Do Vita Muherum, 


tunatl beings. Besides the city, the island con¬ 
tained sixty-six villages. Of the latter, twenty 
three were engaged in the cultivation of mifttic. 
This is a gum which exudes from a species of the 
pistacia, * and is used by all the oriental ladies, 
who constantly chew it, as giving an odoriferous 
fragrance to the breath, and preserving the teeth 
and gums. The population, lately returned by 
the Greek archbishop, was seventy thousand, 
some of them members of the Latin church. Of 
these, fifteen resided in the city, thirty in the 
mastic vUfrges, and twenty-five in the remainder. 
Besides these there are about two thousand Turire 
and one thousand' Jews. Other calculations 
make the inhabitants more numerous, exceeding 
one hundred thousand. Though the governor 
was a Turk, called a Muzzelim, the people them¬ 
selves elected four Vepovrtc, or seniors, to con¬ 
duct their affairs, one of them being of the Latin 
church, as representative of the people of that 
persuasion. The governor Seldom interfered in 
their proceedings—they exercised a legislative 
and judicial authority—raised and regulated the 
tribute j and were so respected, that a muzzelim 
who displeased them was immediately recalled 
on any complaint. 

Among the recent proofs of the high state of 
improvement and prosperity this island attained 
to, is a college established and opened some 
years ago, to complete which one of its mer¬ 
chants contributed a hundred thousand crowns. 
This was supplied with professors in all the 
languages and sciences, and the youth of Greece 
were sent to it for education from the most dis¬ 
tant places. It contained six hundred students, 
and a library of six thousand volumes, with a 
printing-office, from whence now books were 
daily issuing, particularly editions of the ancient 
classics. In fact, this lovely island was the 
beacon that was lighting the degenerate descend¬ 
ants of Aristides and Epaminondas in the Way of 
their ancestors, and was accordingly looked up to 
as the hope of modem Greece. When the 
insurrection burst but, they took no. part in it: 
devoted to the arts of peace, and believing that 
the time, though approaching, was not yet arrived 
for their liberation, they continued undisturbed 
in the quiet progress of improvement. Knowing 
their indisposition to engage in revolutionary 
scenes, a very feeble Turkish garrison on the 
island was considered quite Sufficient. 

It was their usage, that one of every mercantile 
house should reside on the island* while another 
conducted business at some European city. That 
of Rhalle had establishments in Vienna and 
London, and others in other places. They alter¬ 
nated the residence, so that there was a succes¬ 
sion of iittelligeni men continually returning to 
the island, and bringing with them the lights and 
* Pistacia Lerttitous. 
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improvements of the country from whence they 
came. Quite disengaged from business/ they 
devoted their whole attention to the improve¬ 
ment of themselves and the younger branches of 
their families, and in cultivating their land or 
their gardens. Hence It was that the society of 
Scio was exceedingly pleasing to strangers, par¬ 
ticularly to the English. Every one who went 
with letters was hospitably received into the 
house of an educated family, the master of which, 
having no mercantile pursuits to engross his time, 
directed all his attention to his guest; and no 
one ever visited the island in this wav ^ut spoke 
highly of the pleasure they received* from im¬ 
proved and cultivated minds and kind and hos¬ 
pitable hearts. There resided at Constantinople 
at this time a number of Sciot merchants, who 
formed by far the most respectable part of the 
trading community of their countrymen. 

When the Greek squadron first sailed the 
year before, they visited Scio, among the other 
islands of the Archipelago, with a view to engage 
it in the general cause. An Ipsariot sailor 
landed, and went through the village distributing 
the revolutionary proclamation; but he found the 
inhabitants quite reluctant to expose their pre¬ 
sent security and prosperity to the hazard of 
what they supposed to be an impracticable 
attempt; they begged of their countryman to 
depart, and the emissary returned without effect¬ 
ing his purpose. In order to guard against any 
further attempt, the principal inhabitants raised 
contributions among themselves for the purpose 
of procuring a larger Turkish force than that on 
the island, and sufficient to protect them against 
a similar indiscretion of their own countrymen. 
The Turks accordingly sent them a Pasha as 
governor, and four thousand men to reinforce the 
garrison; and the Sciots, to show their entire 
dependence on them, agreed that a certain num¬ 
ber of themselves should be sent to the fortress 
as hostages—the Archbishop Plato and the four 
geronteB voluntarily entered it. On the pretext 
of sending them to visit their families, ten more 
were demanded; these also entered, though the 
others were not suffered to depart. More were 
added under various pretexts, till at length the 
Turks held seventy-four heads of the principal 
families of the island in custody, as guarantees 
for the good behaviour of the rest. 

The contiguous island of Samos had taken an 
eaHy and decided part in the insurrection, and 
had every where exterminated the Turks. They 
established a regular revolutionary government, 
elected i senate, and enrolled an army. They 
Wire of in enterprising, military character and 
many of them had served in the Russian armies, 
Where they had improved themselves in the art 
of war* and in feelings of hatred and contempt for 
the Turk!. A corps of three thousand Such men 
was regfilariy organised, and they not only formed 
an effectual protection to the island, but they 


planned expeditions to the coht&ent, and kept 
the Turks there in continual alarm. They carried 
off various kinds of plunder, with the Mohammed¬ 
ans to whom it belonged as slaves, and liberated 
many Christians; and,the island became an 
asylum for all who could escape from the neigh¬ 
bouring coast. 

Among these was an enteiprising man, Who 
had lived for some time at Smyrna, where he 
kept, I think, an apothecary’s shop, or drug 
bazaar; but being of an ardent temperament, he 
returned to Samos when the insurrection broke 
out, to take a leading part in it. Hiscnamc was 
Logotheti, a common family one among the 
modem Greeks, to which he added the ancient 
one of Lycurgus, as many had adopted in a simi¬ 
lar manner those of their respected ancestors. 
He was joined by a Sciot, named Antoni&ki 
Booma, who had b§en in the French army, but 
had abandoned it, as every other Greek had ail 
foreign services, to hasten home and assist their 
own countrymen. He had been in the Morea, 
and proposed to Demetrius Ypsilantes a plan for 
stimulating the languid zeal of his countrymen, 
and exciting the important island of Scio in the 
general cause: but Ypsilantes was Well aware of 
their indisposition, and, indeed, incapacity for 
such an Undertaking. The ardent Sciot, how¬ 
ever, returned home, collected some of his fellow- 
islanders at Samos, and proposed to Logotheti to 
make an attempt on Scio. They set out with a 
body of five hundred Samiotes, and a hundred 
and fifty Sciots, and landed in a bay at a Short 
distance from the capital. Among the peasantry 
were some who were discontented at the contribu¬ 
tions they were called on to pay for the additional 
Turkish force, and they joined them on landing. 
The scattered Turks immediately fled before 
them in all directions, many were killed, and the 
rest escaped into the fortress. They established 
a provisional government of ephori on the island, 
collected cannon and reinforcements from lpsara 
and other places; and, as a regular Greek govern¬ 
ment was now established at Argos, they dis¬ 
patched messengers thither for a sufficient rein¬ 
forcement to keep possession of their conquest. 
They then directed the mean's they had against 
the fortress. In these events the respectable 
inhabitants took no put i they considered it a 
desperate enterprise of a few adventurers, who 
were even already beginning to quarrel araWig 
themselves, and they not only discountenanced it 
in the strongest manner, but many of them took 
refuge in the fortress with the Turks, and raaqy 
more hastened to leave the island. 

The news of these events arrived at Constanti¬ 
nople in the latter end of March, and seemed to 
paralyse the capital. It was the most decided 
proof they yet had of the extent of the insurrec¬ 
tion and power of the insurgents, and it was an 
event they least expected. They at once pre¬ 
pared all their energies to suppress it. The 
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Turkish squadron was at this time lying in the 
harbour, just opposite my windows, preparatory 
to being drawn out into the Bosphorus to proceed 
on its summer cruise. It was got ready ^before 
the usual time, with a promptitude quite asto¬ 
nishing in tiie motions of'the Turks. They wanted 
men, but they soon found them. It was given 
out, that the island was to be surrendered to the 
adventurers who chose to engage in the expedition; 
the riches, and timid character of the men, and 
the beauty of the women, were equally notorious, 
and the prospect of plunder and slaves, with little 
risk, attracted multitudes. The caiquegees, or 
boatmen, who before refused, now came in crowds. 
Every ruffian who could command a knife or a 
pistol offered himself in the cause, and the fleet, 
thus manned, sailed in a few days. The Capitan 
Pasha was not the eccentric, good-natured Delhi 
Abdulla, whom I have described to you before, 
but his successor, Kara Ali,'a person of unspar¬ 
ing ferocity, and exactly fitted for the enterprise. 
As he returned to port, from his last expedition, 
with struggling Greeks hanging to his rigging, 
so he now left it with a similar exhibition. Some 
of his officers, whose zeal in the cause did not 
keep pace with his own, incurred his displeasure, 
lie immediately caused them to be hung up; 
and the last sight of his ships displayed them 
struggling in the air. 

When he arrived opposite the island he cast 
anchor at Tchesme, and here he took in a rein- 
forcement of assassins. All the desperadoes on 
the coast were invited to join in the expedition. 
Every fellow that caine on board with a weapon 
of deatli was received as welcome, and others 
were called on to follow in scampa vias, misticoes, 
or whatever conveyance they could find; and in 
this way about ten thousand Asiatic ruffians 
were added to those of Europe, among whom 
were many hummals, or porters, from the quays 
at Smyrna. From hence he stood across to the 
devoted island, and entered the harbour on the 
eleventh of April, with seven sail of the line and 
six trigates and corvettes. His first act was one 
of apparent moderation. He sent on shore a 
flag, with directions to the insurgents to lay down 
their arms, and submit to mercy, in eight hours; 
and to give greater influence to his proposals, he 
made a semblance of admitting the consular 
agents of the European powers on the island to 
become mediators. They promised to the Greeks 
pardon and protection in the name of the sultan. 
A number of persons at once accepted of the 
terms; thejr were received and placed apart in 
the convent of St. Minas. The Samiotes, how¬ 
ever, held out, killed the Turkish officer who 
proposed terms, and continued to fire on the 
fortress. They retired to some distance, and, with 
the Sciots who had joined them, made still a 
■how of opposition. A detachment of three 
thousand men was sent against them, who soon 
dispersed them. They retired tp the opposite 


side of the island, where they found a conveyance 
to cityss the narrow passage, and took refuge in 
Ipsara. All opposition had ceased with their 
departure ; and there was hardly a single person 
left in Scio who had a weapon of defence in his 
hand. Many of the inhabitants, who had fled 
from danger, met the Turkish fleet entering the 
harbour, came back with it as with friends and 
protectors, and in perfect security returned to 
their houses. 

It was now that the meditated destruction burst 
upon the devoted island. Nine thousand fellows, 
of the description I have mentioned, were landed 
from the fleet, and as many more joined them 
from the opposite shore : the rumour had gone 
abroad of the prey held out to them—they 
hastened to the coast, and were seen swarming 
across the channel that divides the island from 
Asia, and every mistico poured forth a banditti 
of robbers and murderers. The town of Scio is 
entirely open and unprotected, and the inhabi¬ 
tants, feeling confidence in the retreat of the 
Samiotes and the presence of the Turks, had 
commenced their ordinary business, when this 
horde rushed upon them. They filled the streets, 
stabbing and shooting every person they met, with¬ 
out distinction of age or sex, and then burst into 
the houses. Here also they killed every one 
they found, and then began to plunder. The 
town contained about six thousand houses, and 
the greater number of them decorated in a costly 
manner, evincing the taste and opulence of the 
possessors. There was not one of them spared. 
When all the visible valuables had been seized, 
they proceeded to search for what they supposed 
was concealed. Walls were torn down, and 
foundations upturned, so that the whole was 
literally left a mass of ruins—heaps of disjointed 
stones, with dead bodies crushed under them. 

Meanwhile other parties had spread themselves 
over the villages in the country, which were 
similarly ruined. All who were met were imme¬ 
diately massacred,—all who could escape from 
immediate destruction fled to the hills. Here 
they were sometimes followed by bands of mur¬ 
derers, to seize whatever property they might 
have carried away on their persons. Rather than 
fall into the hands of their pursuers they rushed 
to the edges of precipices, and threw themselves 
down, so that the base of many a rock was a 
charnel-house strewed with crushed bodies. Scio 
is an island of gardens; in every one is a well, 
or cistern, forming a reservoir of water to be used 
in the heat of summer. In the appalling terror 
of the scenes around them, mothers ran with their 
daughters to these places, and on the first en¬ 
trance of a Turk in the garden threw their 
children in, and then followed them; so that 
many of these reservoirs were found choked up 
with bodies. When every thing valuable was 
plundered or destroyed, the marauders began to 
make slaves of those who were left alive, and 
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every blood-stained ruffian was seen returning to 
embark for his own abode with a troop of Vomen 
and children agaves, loaded with their own pro¬ 
perty as plunder. 

In several places the affrighted inhabitants 
had taken refuge in convents and other asylums 
hoping, if they escaped the first burst of cruelty, 
that they might be allowed to survive. But no 
indulgence seemed to satiate the thirst for blood 
and pillage. A crowd of females and children 
had fled for refuge to the convent of Neamoni. 
They pursued them thither, and burst open the 
doors ;—they first murdered the monks whom 
they met in the cells and passages, and then 
seized on the sacred utensils, which they col¬ 
lected in a heap, and then divided it, with the 
women and children who had sought refuge here, 
among them. A story was current at Constanti¬ 
nople, of their conduct at this monastery, that 
exceeds belief. They generally reserved all fe¬ 
males to sell as slaves, and as their value was 
enhanced by their purity, the avarice of the cap- 
tors often subdued their sensual passions. But 
here the latter was predominant—many of them 
gratified it on the spot, and then stabbed their 
victims, alleging that they could not now sell 
them, or their own children might become slaves. 
Similar scenes were acted in other convents, 
where they burnt out the eyes of some of tho 
priests, and put others to death. In one place 
in the country they had shut up about seven 
hundred persons, and prepared to divide them as 
usual, but not being able to agree about the pro¬ 
portions, one of them proposed that, to avoid 
dissension, the best way was to put them all to 
death. The proposition was just such as was 
agreeable to men whose highest enjoyment was 
shedding human blood;—they were all massacred 
on the spot, every man killing his share. 

To these murders the Pasha himself set an 
official example. The islanders who had sur¬ 
rendered on the first offer of pardon, and were 
Bhut up for security in the convent of St. Minas, 
were now brought out in parties and shot. Several 
hundred gardeners, who had been seized on to 
discover any treasure which they knew to be 
concealed, and were supposed to be accessory in 
burying, were first forced to confess all they 
knew, and then shut up in the fortress with the 
hostages. There were besides, on board the 
admiral’s ship, a number of respectable persons, 
who had been apprehended on suspicion, or who 
had fled thither for protection. On the eighth of 
May he ordered thirty-five of them to be hanged 
on different parts of the rigging. This was a 
signal for a similar execution in the fortress: the 
hostages, including the archbishop, were brought 
out, and hanged just opposite on the walls, in 
regular lines; and, that no one in his hands should 
be allowed to escape with life, the gardeners , 
were strangled in the court-yard. 

When every thing was exhausted by which ] 


cupidity could be satiated or cruelty gratified, 
and not till then, did the pillage and carnage 
cease.* The most valuable part of the plunder, 
and beautiful and respectable of the women, were 
brought on board the fleet, to gratify the officers, 
and were conveyed thither under a triumphant 
discharge of artillery. Some of the rest were 
divided among the regular soldiers, but the 
greater part was carried off by the maraadferft 
who had joined the expedition. Of the whole 
of the rich edifices and neat houses that formed 
the city and the villages, to the amount of twenty 
thousand, not one was uninjured—the greater 
number was totally destroyed. Of the whole 
population, exceeding seventy thousand as^ome, 
and one hundred thousand as others calculate it, 
in the middle of April, not more than nine hun¬ 
dred existed on the island in the beginning of 
July; the rest were murdered or made slaves, 
with the exception of a comparative few, who had 
escaped to Ipsara and the neighbouring islands. 
Twenty thousand, it was supposed, of all ages 
and both sexes, were left weltering in their blood 
on the island, and thirty thousand were carried 
off and sold in different places in Asia, Africa, 
and Europe. 

The Greeks had made some ineffectual at¬ 
tempts on the Turkish fleet, which were now 
discontinued; and on the eighteenth of June 
the latter was lying between Tchesme and Scio, 
in perfect security. It was the Ramazan, and 
the evenings were passed with even more gaiety 
and enjoyment than usual at such a time on 
board the admiral’s ship, revelling in the midst of 
the indulgence which the destruction of the 
island afforded. She was gaily lighted up, and 
decorated with a variety of flags which are dis¬ 
played at that season, and all on board had given 
themselves up to enjoyment. Several captains 
of other ships had been invited, and drums, and 
cymbals, and all Binds of Turkish music, an¬ 
nounced their festivity. Two small brigs were 
now seen weathering the northern point of 
■he island, and bearing down channel. One of 
hem seemed a bad sailer, and was left belwnd; 
but the other pursued her course, with a view of 
proceeding on her way through the Turkish 
fleet. Full of joy and hilarity, it is probable 
little notice would have been taken of one of the 
many small Bhips passing up and down the canal 
>f Scio; but this bore the Austrian flag, and? 
■hat being seen, no further attention was paid to 
her. It was a remarkable fact, that the Capitan 
^asha had been port-admiral at Constantinople, 
md, as part of his duty, rigidly enforced tin? 
orders for searching every ship, to ascertain if the 
cargo corresponded with the invoice, and the 
Franks were subject to many annoying vexations, 
iy the strict observance of it; but by some fata- 
ity he never thought of exercising it' on the 
_ resent occasion. The brig ran alongside—the 
crew talked with the Turks on deck, and while 
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mm fugagfd their attention by c om p l ai nin g of 
trnhyirt they had received from the Greek 
oruiaev* others bad lashed the shrouds of the 
brig to the chains of the man of war. The that 
suspicion the Turks entprtftepd was seeing the 
Greek crew, consisting of twelve men, get into a 
beat and push off. They had hardly done so, 
when the vessel they left burst into a blase, 
which immediately communicated with the ship 
of the Capita]} Pasha. Efforts were vainly made 
to stop the rkpid progress of the fire; it com¬ 
municated in a wy short time to the magazine, 
and the vessel, blew up. The Capitan Pasha 
attempted to escape^ In a boat to another ship, 
but a^ be descended the side, part of a biasing 
mast was precipitated on his head—-he was 
dashed, oruahed and bloody, into the boat, where 
he immediately after expired. 

The fire-ship had been conducted by the cele¬ 
brated Canaria/ who immediately joined his 
consort, Pepenoa, and then proceeded against 
other Turkish men of war. They attached the 
remaining fire-ship to the vessel of the Capitan 
Bey, on board of whom much of the plundered 
treasure was accumulated. She was partly con¬ 
sumed, but the fire was extinguished; six others 
were entangled by die burning ships in the con¬ 
fusion, and greatly injured. The whole of the 
large and small craft lying off Scio, and filled 
with slaves and plunder, cat their cables and ran 
foul of each other in the greatest dismay; and 
it was generally supposed that, if the Greek fleet 
had been at hand to avail themselves of the con¬ 
fusion, the Turkish squadron would have been 
destroyed, and the greater part of the Sciots and 
their property recaptured. 

On board the Capitan Pasha’s ship were two 
thousand five hundred persons, of whom two 
two thousand perished; among them were (he 
principal officers of other ships, and eight or ten 


of the best pilots in the Archipelago. It wo^ld 
be deeply to be regretted that many of these 
were captives, particularly fes^es, some dis¬ 
tinguished for their rank, and some for their per¬ 
sonal beauty i but the sudden and awful judg¬ 
ment that fell upon their brutal oppressors only 
snatched them from a life of intolerable misery 
and degradation. Besides the plunder accumu¬ 
lated, the military chest, with all the money to 
pay the troops, was on board; the ship had also 
been fitted up in a splendid style. The Capitan 
Pasha was a man as vain and luxurious as he was 
cruel and avaricious. He had a splendid service 
of plate and other costly furniture on board, with 
which he proposed fco entertain all officers of such 
European ships of war as he should meet on his 
victoridus return to the Dardanelles. 

Many of «these details were communicated to 
me by a friend who was proceeding in a Maltese 
vessel to Constantinople, and was detained in 
the canal of Scio by the Turks on the memorable 
night. He was not far from the Capitan Pasha's 
ship when it blew up. The next morning the 
sea was covered with fragments of wrecks and 
burnt timbers, to which men were clinging. One 
of them was Ibrahim Pasha, an officer of rank 
belonging to the admiral’s ship, whom he picked 
up and sent on board a Turkish man of war. 

The Turks themselves were greatly struck by 
this sudden and awful visitation. A principal 
Imaun of the Great Mosque at Smyrna ascended 
the pulpit on the Friday after the evenf, and 
called the attention of the people to it. After 
describing, with more than Turkish eloquence, 
the massacre and horrors of Scio, he said the 
burning of the Pasha’s ship was effected by no 
mortal hand—it was a bolt of lightning, hurled 
by the hand of Allah himself, against the guilty 
perpetrator of these atrocities.— Wal*h'$ Con¬ 
stantinople. 


INDIGO. 


Oi all the vegetable dyes, indigo ia certainly 
the most valuable, both for beauty and durability 
of colour. The colouring matter of indigo ia 
contained in more than one plank Dyer’s woad, 
(Jsa/is tinctorial one of the cructfcrat , which 
grows wild in England, and on the continent of 
Burope, even as far north as the shores of the 
Baltic, has from time immemorial been used in 
giving a blue stafti to wool and vegetable fibre ; 
,and several species of a leguminous plant, which 
id a native of wanner climates, and which gets the 
name of indigofera, (or indigo bearing,) contain 
the same matter, in more abundant quantity, and 
of better quality. These are,— 

ImHgqfera tinctoria, winch grows indigenously 
in Indm and China, but which ia also cultivated 
and produces immense crops, has been known, 
and the dye prepared from it and used, from the 


very earliest period at which we have any account 
of the state of the arts in India. It is rather a 
delicate plant, but produces more abundantly 
than any of the other sorts. In Asia, it varies 
with the country in which it is produced, so that 
it is difficult to ascertain whether there be more 
than one species. It grows to the height of about 
a foot and a half It has not been very clearly 
ascertained whether the vegetable dye, described 
by Pliny under the name of uuftcum» was or was 
not the prepared colouring matter of this plant; 
but it is ascertained that, though the dye itself 
was known, the plant was not in 1582. 

Indigofer a anil is an eastern plant, much 
cultivated ia America, larger and more hardy 
than the former, and yielding indigo of very good 
quality, but not in great abundance. This is the 
plant from which the indigo of Guatemala is 
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obtained, though I. Guatemala is also used. 
This last glows to double the height /f the 
tinct&ria, and the produce is perhaps superior in 
quality to that of any of the others, but it is 
not nearly so abundant as that of the (victoria. 

Jndigofera argentia has lighter-coloured leaves 
than the others. It produces what is called 
“ bastard indigo,” and is said to be a native of 
Africa, and found abundantly in the state of 
Tunis. 

All these varieties of indigo are small peren¬ 
nial shrubs, which emit a very peculiar odour, 
which makes cattle avoid them. The base of 
the dye is in the juice, which is green, and 
assumes the blue colour only by the absorption 
of oxygen. If the juice of the leaves, or twigs, 
be rubbed upon cloth it leaves a greenish stain ; 
but if the cloth be long enough exposed to the 
atmosphere the stain changes to blue, and is 
permanent. 

Indigo is raised from the seed. The ground 
for it should be rich, but not marshy, though, in 
dry weather, the plants require to be watered. 
The plants ought not to be placed too close, as 
in that cose the shoots are small and weak, and 
yield little produce. Neither should they be 
allowed to stand too long, as the younger the 
shoots are, if they have come to maturity, the 
more abundant and the better is the indigo. The 
shoots come to perfection in two or three 
months, and they are most productive just before 
flowering. On favourable soils, and when the 
ground is kept clear of weeds, four, or even five, 
qp>p.s or cuttings may be obtained in the year; 
but by this overcropping the stools get exhausted, 
and require to be renewed. One acre of well- 
managed plantation will, in the course of the 
year, yield about five hundred pouuds of indigo, 
while the management of it is not over work for 
a single labourer. 

Whcu the indigo has come to that state, at 
which the experience of the planter has taught 
him it will be the most productive, it is cut with 
hooks, and carried to the works as speedily as 
possible. 

The works for the steeping and preparation 
of indigo consist of three or four vats, so placed 
that the top of every following one is on a level 
with the bottom of that Immediately before it in 
the aeries. When there are only three cisterns, 
the first is a steeper, the second a beater, and the 
last a settler ; when there are five, there are two 
beaten and two settlers. The holes, by which 
the water from the steeper is let into the beaters, 
and those by which the beaters are discharged 
into the settlers, are close by the bottom of the 
vessels; but those by which the water is finally 
let off from the settler are a little higher. The 
steeper is usually about ten feet square and four 
feet deep; when there is but one beater it is 
about the same size, but when there are two 
they may be of smaller dimensions. When the 


beating is performed-by hand instruments, the 
beaters are about the seatf depth as the steeper t 
but #hen it is done by machinery, a greater 
elevatfon of the sides is required, in qfdefthft 
no part of the liquor may be lost <r v ^ 
The plants are, sometimes after 
and sometimes not, laid in the Steeper, JpfisfmA 
down, and covered with water, generally cold. 
In fact, this part of the process very much re¬ 
sembles the steeping of flax hf this country, Tfie 
fermentation begins in a few hours; the plants 
swell, give out heat, bubbles of carbonic sold 
are discharged, and patches of a copper-coloured 
scum rise to the surfoce, and are soon changed 
into a fine blue, by the action of the air. The 
water also acquires a green colour, but without 
any turbidity save the scum on the surface. 
When the fermentation has proceeded to some 
length, the peqpliar, smell of the plants is ex¬ 
changed for It peculiarly offensive putrescent 
odour; whjpb, as well as the evolution of the 
carbonic, 6nd the appearance of scum, increase 
as the operation proceeds. The water is par¬ 
tially decomposed ; a portion of its oxygen com¬ 
bining with the base of the indigo, produces the 
greenness, and the scum is changed to blue by 
the absorption of more oxygen from the air. 
Hydrogen, combined with the essential oils, am¬ 
monia, and other volatile parts of the plants, occa¬ 
sions the offensive odour. This part of the pro¬ 
cess requires to be watched with much skill, as 
the time between getting only a small part of the 
indigo and losing the whole of it is very short. 
Unless the leaves and smaller twigs, which yield 
most abundantly, be just at the point of absolute 
putrefaction, the greater part of the indigo is 
undetached; and if they have passed that point, 
the whole is spoiled. This critical point is 
ascertained, partly by the appearance of the fer¬ 
mentation, and partly by heating a little of the 
liquor. If an allcali be mixed with the liquor at 
this stage of the process, a fine green precipitate 
is formed. 

When the fermentation has been carried to 
the proper extent, the liquor is run off into the 
beaters, where it is churned and agitated either 
by hand-buckets-or by machinery. The object 
of this is to combine the base of the indigo 
with a greater portion of oxygen; and as it 
absorbs oxygen, it granulates or forms into little 
floccultt, and the evolution of carbonic atfid 
ceases. To determine the proper quantity of 
beating or churning, is juat as nice,a point as 
the former. Experience teaches it, however 4 
and when it is arrived at, the liquor is run off 
into the settler, where the flocculi are allowed to 
subside. At first the precipitation is promoted* 
by the addition of a little clear water to'the 
liquid, and then by an alkaline lie. 'Die last 
throws down the indigo ih sky-blue &OCt*Ii, 
which, after they are dry, assume a much darker 
tint. So long as the least greenish tinge re* 
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mah™ in ffae water, a portion of the base remains 
in H, combined witli carbonic acid, and can be 
aeparated only by renewed churning or exposure 
to the air. When the precipitation has been 
complete, the liquor has the colour of Madeira 
ifcne, and in that state it is let off. 

What remains in the bottom of the settler is 
the indigo, in the form of a thin paste, which is 
dried and consolidated in cauldrons, but the 
heat must not be fused to the boiling point. In 
some cases the paste is put into bags, and al¬ 
lowed to dry in a current of air, by which means 
the quality of the dye is said to be improved, 
and there is no danger of its being spoiled. 
After it has been sufficiently dried, the indigo is 
ready for market and for the dyer. 

For a considerable time the indigo of Guate¬ 
mala was accounted the best in the market. 
There were three varieties qf it: Jlava, of a fine 
blue, and the mbst valuable; sobrS saliente, of a 
violet colour, and inferior; and cmti-color, of a 
coppery hue, and the least valuable of the three. 
The indigo of the East Indies, since it began to 
be manufactured in large quantities by the Eng¬ 
lish, is accounted the best, and fetches the highest 
price in the market. 

The Chinese, by treating a plant which they 
call Uai in the same manner as indigo, obtain 
a precipitate which forms a permanent dye, of a 


beautiful emerald green. The substance is said 
to refemble indigo before it is saturated with 
oxygen) but it fe not the same substance, as the 
green of indigo changes to blue when exposed 
to the air. Specimens of green indigo have been 
sent from India to this country, under the name 
of barasatuvit; but they have been found not 
only incapable of communicating a green colour, 
but to consist of common indigo, adulterated 
with a sort of carbonaceous matter, which latter 
communicated no dye at all. Indeed, no sub- 
Btance is so much adulterated as indigo; whether 
intentionally, or from the impossibility of sepa¬ 
rating it from foreign matter, is not known; that 
of the very purest'sort not containing above 
half its weight of pure indgo. The purer it is, 
it is of the less specific gravity; and therefore it 
has been suggested to re-agitate the paste in 
deep vessels, and while it is dispersed through 
water, decant off the upper part for the finest 
indigo. 

The principal part of the indigo now used in 
Britain is grown in India, chiefly on the rich 
Delta of the Ganges. The quantity annually 
imported is between nine and ten millions of 
pounds, and the value about two millions sterling. 
The indigoes are cicerin/B or vetches, nearly 
allied to the clovers. The plants are harmless ; 
but the prepared dye is a poison. 


GEMS. 


Nox-exibtkxce or Mattml —Whatever purpose 
was intended to be served by such a tenet, surely its 
real consequences muBt be detrimental to the cause 
of Christianity. If all about us is mere mockery and 
illusion, the very foundations of all evidence, all faith, 
and all practice, are undermined ; nor will it be pos¬ 
sible to determine which position most contradicts my 
senses, or offers most violence to my conceptions,— 
that which avers the non-existence of matter, or that 
which maintains the transubstanfiation of it in the 
holy sacrament.— Hawking'g Hampton Lecture. , 

Difficulties. —There are few difficulties that bold 
out against real attacks; they fly, like the visible 
horizon, before those who advance. A passionate 
desire*, and an unwearied will, can perform impossi¬ 
bilities, or what aeem to be such to the cold and feeble. 
If we do but go on, some unseen path will open 
among the hills. We must not allow ourselves to be 
discouraged by the apparent disproportion between 
the result of single efforts and the magnitude of the 
obstacle to be encountered. Nothing good or great 
is (to be obtained without courage or industry; but 
courage and industry must have sunk in despair, and 
the world must have remained unornamented and un¬ 
improved, if men had nicely compared the effect of a 
{ingle stroke of the chisel with the pyramid to be 
raised, or of a single impression of the spade with the 
mountain to be levelled.— Sharpe 1 * Lettera and Eg- 
gayg. 

Historical Researches. —It is a cruel mortifi- 
catjon*in searching for what is instructive in the his¬ 
tory Of-past times, to find that the exploits of con¬ 
quer ors-who have desolated the earth, - and the freaka 
of tyrants who have rendered nations unhappy,, are 
recorded with minute, and often with disgusting ac¬ 
curacy; whilst the discovery of useful arts, and the 


] progress of the most beneficial branches of commerce, 
are passed over in silence, and suffered to sink in 
oblivion.— Dr. Robertaon. 

Voyage or Life. —The analogy between a voyage 
and a man’s life has been frequently and beautifully 
noticed. The principal moral of these allegorical al¬ 
lusions centres in the uncertainty of every thing in 
this life, and that from the examples of the vessel’s 
getting safe into port, after being exposed to the most 
imminent danger of sinking, we should learn not to 
give up hope in adversity, but, invoking the Divine 
aid, use our best endeavours to meliorate our condi¬ 
tion ; on the other hand, that, in a prosperous state 
of things, we should not be too confident because we 
seem to have a favourable gale, a placid sea, and the 
sun shining upon us ; for, like the vessels whioh, after 
leaving port with all these advantages, have been over¬ 
taken by the tempest, and perished in the storm, the 
advantages of birth, fortune, friends, and abilities may 
all prove insufficient. You may fail in the most de¬ 
sirable and commendable pursnits in life, whilst 
others, wanting at their outset all these advantages, 
fliay finally attain the objeot of their pursuits r the 
one failing, perhaps, through that negligence which 
arises from too much confidence in the advantage* 
they possess ; the other succeeding, through that dili¬ 
gence and Circumspection which the consciousness of 
the want of £very other advantage naturally inspires. 
Remember, therefore, this advice:—never let the 
advantages with which yon nay begin life’s voyage 
lull you into confidence end negligence, nor»tbe want 
of them depress your minds into hopelessness and 
inactivity; nit, humble and moderate in prosperity, 
and firm lid patient in adversity, persevere in that 
path which reason and justice point out, and then 
despair not of reaching your desired port.— Hamltri*. 
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Was* man first awoke to eoweifus existence 
lie found that the earth had been' prepared as a 
glorioha palace fdrhfe reception; for he was the 
last, as welt as the beat, of God's earthly works. 
In Ms production there was this peculiarity 
Wfckfh distinguishes him from all his posterity- 
that he did not pass through the period of child¬ 
hood—that he.wafi not bom an infant, but created 
a man, with all his physical and intellectual 
powers irt fall maturity. He was created in the 
image of God—in his sovereign—intellectual and 
moral'image. His understanding was all light— 
his will all rectitude—his abactions all love, a*-' 
pending like the flames of a sacrifice in ardent 
devotion to God. He received and returned the 
smile of God. His understanding, says South, 
“was the leading, controlling faculty; all the 
passions wore the colours of reason; it did not 
so much persuade, as command; it was not Con¬ 
sul, but Dictator. Discourse was tlien almost 
as quick as intuition; it was nimble in proposing, 
flnrt in concluding; it could sooner determine 
than now it can dispute. Like the sun, it had 
both light and agility s it knew no rest, but in 
motion; no quiet, but in activity. It did not so 
properly apprehend as irradiate the object; not 
so much find as make tilings intelligible. It did 
arbitiate upon the severul reports of sense, and 
all the varieties of Imagination; not like a drowsy 
judge, only hearing, but also directing their 
verdict In sum, it was vegete, quick, and lively; 
open as the day, untainted as the morning, full 
of the innocence and sprightliness of youth, it 
gave the soul a bright and a full view into all 
things, and was not only a window, but itself the 
prospect” 

Thus constituted, he could not hut be happy. 
But joy then “was not that which now often 
usurps the name: that trivial, vanishing, super¬ 
ficial thing, which only gilds the apprehension, aud 
plays upon the surface of the soul. It w as not 
the mere crackling of thorns, a sudden blaze of 
the spirits, the exultation of a tickled fancy or a 
pleased appetite. Joy was then a masculine 
and a severe thing; the recreation of the judg¬ 
ment, the jubilee of reason. It was the result of 
a real good, suitably applied. It commenced 
upon the solidities of truth, and the substance of 
fruition. It did not run out in voice, or indecent 
eruptions, but filled the soul, as God does the 
universe, Bilently and without noise. It was re¬ 
freshing, but composed; like the pleasantness of 
youth tempered with tiie gravity of age; or the 
mirth of a festival, managed with the silent* of 
of contemplation.” But God, out of pure benefi¬ 
cence, proceeded to enlarge his happ?ne*s. lie 
placed him in Eden, the garden of the I*ord, the 
paradise of God. Ilow beautifully is this scene 
imagined in our great Epic, where Adarh relates' 
to the Affable archangel— 

No. 28. July 12, 1837.—2AJ 


* On a given thady bank? profit Of fldwm, 

•Penrive I set me down; there gdtrtle sleep 
first found me, and yith soft tsnrcMion seized 
My drowsy seam, untroubled,'though 1 thought 
I then was passing to my former sun 
Insensible, and forthwith to dissolved 
When suddenly stood at my head* dream, 

-One came, m ©thought, of shape divine*, 

And said, ‘Thy mansion wants theo, Adam, rise 
First man, of men innumerable ordained 

First fethor!-1 come, thy guide 

To the garden of bliss, thy seat prepared;' ' 

So sating, by the hand he took me, raised, 

Aud over fields and waters, as in air 
Smooth sliding w ithout step, lost led me up 
A woody mountain; whose high top was plain, 

A circuit wide enclosed; with goodliest trees 
Planted, with walks and bowci b, that what l saw 
Of earth before scaiee pleasant second. Each ticc 
Laden with fairest fruit, that hung to th* eye 
Tempting, stirmhin uij sudden appetite 
To pluck and eat; wheicat l wfk'd, and found 
Beloic mine eyet all real, as the dream 
Had lively shadowed.” 

Next, the benevolent Creator instituted the 
Sabbath ; on which—though every day was to lie 
sacred to God—man was especially to enjoy 
communion with the Futher of spirits, and to ex¬ 
pect peculiar expressions of the divine favour. 
And as man was formed for society, the Almighty, 
to promote aud complete his happiness, made* 
for him a helpmeet, in the person of Eve. Thus 
constituted, and thus situated, man was only a 
little lower than the angels. 

But, like the angels that kept not their first 
estate, he fell by transgression. As a test of 
his obedience, his Maker had laid on him but 
one positive command, the observance of which 
was as easy as it was reasonable. Had no 
such test been appointed, it would have been 
only natural in Adam to have desired one; 
to have said to his Divine Benefactor, con¬ 
descend to lay on me some command—to point 
out some plan by which I can evince thy love, 
thou hast laid me under infinite obligations, 
Lord, wliut wilt thou have me to do to # expresa 
my sense of gratitude and show my love? In ap¬ 
pointing him a test of obedience, therefore, God 
was only gratifying what must have been the* 
spontaneous and ardent wish of man's own grate¬ 
ful heart. And in appointing a test so simple, 
so easy .—requiring him only not to do sometlang, 
to abstain in a single particular—God was show¬ 
ing him how easy was the rule, how paternal aud 
kind the government, tinder which hfe was living. 

But a principle of evil was at large in the «ni- 
vetse. • In the person of the Tempter, it invaded 
Eden, and man fell. From that moment, man 
became a lucre mutilation of the Divine image. 
The creatures shook off his yoke, and revolted 
from his dominion. His own passions rebelled, 
each of them asserting its right to reign. The 
light that was in him became darkness; in this 
fearful ^cHpse of the soul, he calls evil good, 
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and good evil, and suffers all the inconveniences 
and evils which ran attend the blind whto lead 
by the blind. Conscious of guilt, he vainly at¬ 
tempted to elude the eye of God; but detected, 
arraigned, and convicted, the sentence went forth 
against him—Yhou art degraded and doomed to 
mortality: henceforth, thou shall every moment 
be liable to death. The first crisis had come in 
the eventful history of man. Mercy interposed, 
and promised u Deliverer, flow far man at first 
understood the evangelical meaning of that pro¬ 
mise, we cannot say. The language in which it 
is couched would necessarily save him from de¬ 
spair—awaken his hopes—encourage him to look 
upon God as merciful and gracious—and lead 
him to anticipate a time when One should arise 
from his own posterity who should rescue them 
out of the hands of the Enemy, and achieve in 
their behalf a glorjous deliverance. 

Glancing at the sequel, we behold him ex¬ 
pelled from that paradise whose happiness he had 
forfeited, and left to seek his home and his sub¬ 
sistence, hi the-wide world around. He felt in 
himself, and beheld in every thing else, the dread¬ 
ful effects of his departure from God. He be¬ 
came a father to become a mourner. Oh! what 
agony must have harrowed up the parent’s soul 
when first he looked on death—beheld him in 
1 his family—and beheld him enter in a way which 
made the trial tenfold more insupportable. Hav¬ 
ing lived to see the earth filled with sin and 
covered with confusion, at the age of 930, the 
dissolution of his body, in accordance with the 
Divine sentence, closed the scene of his earthly 
pilgrimage. 

What amazing events did the first man wit¬ 
ness! How astonishing the change which he 
experienced in himself! How widely did his end 
differ from his beginning! In him the perfection 
of human nature was displayed ; and in him our 
nature received that shock which will continue 
to be felt to the latest posterity. He saw the 
world in its bloom and glory, and he lived to see 
it despoiled of that glory, crowded with guilt and 
woe, cursed by the God who made it, and yet 
placed under a process of Divine restoration. 

Fools make a mock at sin. They make a mock 
even at this sin, though it was so fearful as the 
first act of rebellion in this part of God’s domi¬ 
nions, blasting a world, and entailing on mankind 
innumerable and endless evil's. But why do this? 
Because they estimate sin by a false standard. 
There are two modes of measuring the evil of 
sm-r-by its effects in relation to man—and by its 
intrinsic evil in relation to God. Now the 
standard by which men generally estimate sin is 
the former—its effects in relation to umn. If it 
does not violate any human law j or if it does 
not directly injure society to any, serious degree, 
they view it as harmless, and allow it to pass. 
As if they were all the universe —ns if tliey, poor 
worms of the earth, were every thing, and the 


infinite end eternal God were nothing—they stop 
not to inquire how He may view it, but allow it 
to pass. But it is evident that as He is the only 
Being in the universe who is absolutely perfect, 
his perfect law is the only right standard by 
which to estimate the demerit of sin. Accord¬ 
ingly this is the rule by which lie tries it—by 
comparing, or rather contrasting, its nature with 
his own nature. Now let the same sin be es¬ 
timated by those two different standards, and see 
how differently it appears. -Let it be supposed, 
for instance, that a man steals a small caskei 
which he supposes to contain something, but 
what he knows not. He is detected and seized. 
Now the sin is already committed in the eye of 
God—the sin of dishonesty—of violating that 
law which says “ thou shalt not steal?” the law 
of God does not wait to see what is m the casket 
—the sin of theft has been committed, and is 
registered in the book of God’s remembrance. 
But man has another mode of dealing with the 
affair; he estimates it according to its effects 
upon society, and therefore before he pronounces 
on the act he must open the casket and see what 
it contains. On opening it, the contents may 
prove to be straw, literally worth nothing; or 
they may prove to be diamonds worth millions. 
If the former, the affair perhaps » laughed ut, or 
dismissed with a warning; if the latter, it is 
treated as o most criminal act, and the nation 
rings with the account of it. Thus, according to 
human opinion, the amount of guilt is made to 
depend on circumstances —on the value of the 
contents of the casket. But, in the sight of God, 
who estimates actions according to their own 
nature, that circumstance was os nothing. He 
looked on the act itself, and he saw in it the 
spirit of disobedience to him, the violation of one 
of his own holy and universal laws, so that He 
could not overlook it without proclaiming him¬ 
self to the universe the Patron of sin, the Friend 
of unrighteousness. 

Now this is the light, and the only true light, 
in which t# contemplate the first sin. Men, 
ignorant and ungodly, are prone to estimate it by 
their own false and worldly standard; and be¬ 
cause it does not appear to be very heinous by 
that standard, they make n mock at it. Though 
they are to be reminded that the jpore trifling 
that first transgression appears, the more Lind 
was God in making the test of obedience so easy 
—the more easy must it have been foi roan to 
obey it—and consequently the more guilt for 
disobeying it But the only truo light, we say, 
in which to contemplate the first sin is in its own 
nature hi relation to God. This is the view in 
which the first sinner himself regarded it, and 
hence he trembled at it —he could not treat it 
lightly. This too is the light in which Satan 
viewed it; he did not think lightly of it—he 
hailed it as a prodigious triumph of sin and hell 
against God. And this is the light in which the 
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great God regarded it. He looked at the spirit 
of the act—and he saw in it the most f shameful 
ingratitude and discontent—he saw in it the germ 
of a proud and ungovernable spirit, that aspired 
at independence of God, and equality with God 
—he saw hi it a guilty spirit of unbelief, which 
made God a liar, and believed Satan in preference 
—he saw in it the first step towards a league 
between earth and hell against his divine govern¬ 
ment—he saw in it the seed of all the guilt and 
.rebellion which have since covered the earth. In 
his sight, the first sin was a horrible thing and a 
wonder. 

Now if we look at sin in this light we shall see 
how true it is that there are no little sins, no in¬ 
significant transgressions. The least sin we ever 
committed contained in it the a same dreadful 
elements of guilt as the first sin did; and had 
that least sin of ours been the first sin in the 
world, it would have been condemned and at¬ 
tended with thd same direful consequences as 
Adam’s was. For “ he that offendeth but in one 
point is guilty of the whole law ”■—the spirit of 
disobedience in which he has indulged is an in¬ 
sult to the spirit of the whole law. In this point 
of view, the sin of Adam was a representation 
of every sin that would be committed by his pos¬ 
terity to tho end of time. E\ery man has had a 
spiritual fall. Each of us has had his first sin; 
though probably it was committed so early in life 
that we do not remember it. Yet in the book 
of God's remembrance there stands recorded 
against us a first sin. The record of that, was 
the record of our personal fall— 4 ' another fall of 


man.” Had the reader never ginned till to-day- 
had he contracted pollution to-day for the first 
time, what an era would it have been in his ex¬ 
istence ! what a* subjeot for mourning, lamenta¬ 
tion, and woe! Alas for man, that daily falls and 
years of accumulated guilt should leave him to 
sleep as soundly as if his first sin had not yet 
been committed! 

But “as by one man's disobedience many 
were made sinners, so by the obedience of one 
shall many be made righteous.” The seed of the 
woman has bruised the serpent’s head. The 
reader can be made righteous and ffe restored to 
the divine favour. 

What a proof did God give in his conduct 
towards Adam that he wille’th not the death of a 
sinner: no sooner was the sin committed than the 
Saviour was proclaimed. And thus God would 
have the parent t9 tell his children of salvation as 
Boon as ever they became capable of actual sin. 
And thus too would he have every sinful man 
sought out, and drawn from his subterfuges and 
retreats as Adam was, that he might be prepared 
to hear of the great deliverance. Did Adam fall 
in paradise ? Let him that thinketh he standeth, 
take heed lest he fall. Let him regard himself 
as planted on a new probation; let him remember 
that “God is able to make him stand;” and that 
the promise is, “ to him that overcometh will I 
give to eat of the tree of life which is in the midst 
of the paradise of God”—a paradise which no 
serpent enters, and the. inhabitants of which fear 
no fall. 


BRITAIN. 

CHAPTER IV. 


From this time to that of Hadrian, a period 
of thirty years, it is not well known who were 
tho Roman governors under Nerva and Trajan, 
(in the reign of the latter of whom, the military 
roads are thought to have been made,) except 
that Julius Severus was governor in the former 
part of that reign, and was followed by Priscus 
Liciuius. Hadrian himself visited the island ; in 
which, from the mouth of the Tyne to the Sol¬ 
way Frith, he built an earth wall, as a northern 
boundary to the province. 

Antoninus Pius deputed Lollius Urbicus to 
Britain, the northern tribes of which he subdued, 
and raised another rampart similar to that of 
Hadrian. Marcus Aurelius Antoninus then sent 
Calphumius Agricola to quell the same Caledo¬ 
nians ; who again revolted under the infamous 
Comrnodus, by whom was sent Ulpino Marcellus, 
who subdued them partly by conciliatory mea¬ 
sures, which displeased his own soldiers, and 
occasioned his deprivation of office. He was 
followed by Perennius, who was scourged and 


beheaded by his soldiers. To extinguish the 
mutiny, Pertinax came, in which having suc¬ 
ceeded, he returned. He was followed by Clo- 
dius Albinus, in whose time the vast throes at 
the heart of the empire almost dismembered the 
remotest provinces, and Britain again swarmed 
with the Caledonians. Virius Lupus was them 
despatched by Severus, who, though aged, at the 
request of this governor, himself unable to quench 
the fires, came over, apd brought his sons Dara- 
calla and Geta, by whose help, and with the loss 
of 50,000 men, in a dangerous campaign in 
Caledonia, he restored the proviftce to peace. 
Severus then employed his army two years in 
building—a little north, but parallel with the 
mound of Hadrian—a stone wall, twelve feet high 
by eight feet thick, mounted with towers; and 
afterwards, worn out with age, fatigues, and the 
seven-edged grief of having unnatutel sons, he 
retired to York and died, February 4th, a.d, 211. 
During the seventy following years the Roman 
writers scarcely mention Britain, of which little 
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is known beyond the names of some governors. 
But when Dioclesian reigned, this island first 
attracted the Saxons and Franks; to repel Wh9m, 
Carausius was sent from Rome, who, having sub¬ 
sequently assumed the pufple, was murdered at 
York. To Carausius succeeded Constantius, 
who is said to have married a British princess, 
and to have also died, at York, where his son 
Constantine was first saluted emperor. Britain 
then successively fell to the three sons of Con¬ 
stantine ; the youngest of whom appointed Grati- 
amis Funariqs to be his governor or deputy, 
which office he soon lost. In A.D. 360, Julian, 
to punish an incursion of the Caledonians, then 
called Piets, sent Lupicinium, who made peace ; 
but about the next year these invaders returned, 
and though Valentiuian first sent Severus and 
then Jovinus to repress the incursion, they pil¬ 
laged the country for at least three years, when 
Theodosius expelled them, repaired the wall of 
Severus, adjusted the government, moderated 
the taxes, and, amidst the praises of the British 
people and the Roman writers, he departed. 
Maximus then assumed the purple in Britain, 
and again disturbed the tranquillity of the island. 
After his death, Theodosius the Great sent Chry- 
santus his deputy to drive back the Saxons; who 
seeing the decrepitude of the Roman state and 
tne growing fitness of their victim, hovered upon 
the British coast, from which they were repulsed 
by Victorinus, who was soon after recalled with all 
the Roman troops, in which most of the Britisli 
youth were drafted for the ceaseless broils of the 
emperors. Their withdrawment gave spirit to 
the Piets, who for a time were resisted by the 
Britons, aided by the settled veterans, who, how¬ 
ever, soon left a country in which government, 
liberty, and public spirit had expired. Several 
tunes did the Britons sue at Rome for a continu¬ 
ance of their virtual slavery, and'were answered 
by the loan of a few soldiers, who having expelled 
the Caledonians, repaired the fortifications, and 
besought the natives to defend themselves, finally 
left the inland about A.D. 420—475 years after 
the first invasion by Cesar. 

The Britons, when thus abandoned, though in 
possession of a fertile country, with numerous 
cities and towns connected by good roads, and 
defended by excellent fortifications, were not 
only anable to repel the Pfots, but even to refrain 
from civil wars, which occasioned inconceivable 
harm. Tillage neglected, and the trades for¬ 
gotten, brought forth famine, the certain mother 
of pestilence, which soon buried a great propor¬ 
tion of the infatuated inhabitants. This scene 
was several times repeated, when with unmanly 
solicitations they petitioned (Eliusfor help, which 
he could not give. Added to these disasters 
was a report that the Caledonians would depopu¬ 
late South Britain, to which they had not then 
advanced: and, to avert this, a council of the 
chiefs was called by Vortigem, chief of the Silures, 


when it* was proposed to seek the aid of the 
Saxons. I And Hengist and Horsa, then riding 
in the channel with a small force, came; as if 
ttie lamb should seek alliance with the wolf to be 
freed from the noise and impertinence of the 
wool-stealing crows! 

Governments are trees of gradual growth, and 
the following outline of the Roman government 
in this island, is only such as it was when matured 
by more than a century’s growth. The invaders 
began by making alliances with some of the. 
native tribes, on whose kings they lavished favours 
of more apparent than of real worth. When it 
was once believed that to be an ally of the 
Romans was an advantage, others sought the 
favour, until they were sufficiently confederated 
with each othqr to allow the Romans to plant 
colonies, nine of which they did at Lincoln, 
York, Chester, Colchester, London, Richborough, 
Gloucester, Bath, Caerleon, and Chesterford*; 
the principal towns of which colonifcs were 
stocked with Italiuns; while, in a little time, 
London and Verulanum were dignified with the 
title of “free cities,” the inhabitants of which 
were citizens of Rome, and who, indeed, possessed 
some real advantages. 

The capital of every colony was a little repre¬ 
sentative of Rome, and had its statues, theatres, 
courts, and temples, to erect which, forests were 
felled, mines and quarries were sunk, marshes 
drained, reservoirs, fountains, and baths made; 
fields enclosed, the trades located, and the arts 
cultivated; which in a very short period would 
seem to the Britons like another creation. 
Charmed with the novelties, and astonished at 
the cultivation which had produced them, they 
lost their savage tastes, and invariably, in dress, 
abodes, tillage, food, war, language, customs, and 
pleasures, imitated their conquerors, whom the 
Romans state they rivalled. 

At the close of the second century there ap¬ 
pear to have been about 140 Romano-British 
towns, of which 

Britannia prima had 40; i ** w “ the riche,rt 
r \ province. 

- secunda... 15 

-Cesariensis 50; and this was the largest. 

-Maxima ... 25 

-Valentin... iO. 

These towns were of several kinds; for either 
they were stipendiary, or such as were governed 
by Roman officers, paid taxes, and felt the imme¬ 
diate weight of slavery; or, secondly, colonial 
towns, inhabited almost solely by Romans, and 
had a mint, and could choose their own governors; 
or, thirdly, those which for the good conduct or 
other claims of their inhabitants had the Jus Latii, 
or were called Municipium. 

At that time, the whole island amounted to 
five provinces, called, Britannia prima, Britannia 
secunda, Flavia Cesariensis, Maxima Cesariensis, 
and Valentia, the last two of which had consular 
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governors: the other three were presidijJ. The 
limits and form of the provinces may be seen by 
a reference to any good map. Throngh these 
provinces the Romans made four capital roads, 
named, from local considerations, 

The Watling-street, from Dover through Lon¬ 
don to Cardigan. 

The Fosse-way, from Totness through Lin¬ 
coln to North Britain. 

The Ikeneld-street, from Southampton through 
York to Newcastle. 

The Ermine-street, from Saint David’s to 
Southampton. 

From these there were many lateral roads to 
other towns and stations. • 

In the fulness of the Roman power, the princi¬ 
pal officers in this island were, 

1. The governor,lieutenant, prefect, or proprie¬ 
tor, who was Buprcme. 

2. The procurator, or master of the revenue, 
often a spy of the emperor. 

». The governors of the five provinces. 

4. The count of the Saxon shore, whose duty 
it was to preserve the south-east coast from in¬ 
vaders, to accomplish which, nine forts, with their 
accompaniments, were built at the coast towns, 
mentioned below. Under this officer were 2200 
foot and 200 cavalry. 

5. The duke of Britain, who had 14,000 foot 
and 900 horse under him, posted at thirty-seven 
fortified places, each having for its governor either 
a prefect or tribune, along the northern boundary 
of the island. 

6. The count of the Britons, who, with 3000 
foot and 600 horse, governed in the interior. 

The chief governor had immediately under him 
a general officer, a principal secretary, two audi¬ 
tors of accounts, a prison keeper, a notary, and 
half a dozen inferior assistants. An inferior staff 
belonged to each of the other principal officers 
which formed their court; from which, and from 
all places of power , the natives, forbidden to marry 
with the Roman officers , were excluded . A 
standing army of probably more than 20,000 
foreigners, who in times of peace were the arti¬ 
sans of the provinces, was supported by the 
resources of the island, which is thought to have 
then annually raised more than 2,000,000/. of 
our present money, much of which it is to be 
feared was obtained by open rapine, while the 
greater part arose from the following taxes:— 

A 10th of the produce of the land. 

A 5th ditto orchards. 

A tax on cattle. 

A tax on meadows. 

A 10th of the produce of the mines.* 

A 20th of all property not left to relatives, 

A 25th of the price of slaves. 

A part of the proceeds of all sales. 

A poll tax. 

* See the note couccrmng gold mines. 


A tax on dead bodies before they could be 
buried. 

•A tax on buildings. 

•Ditto fire-places. 

Ditto prostitutes. 

Ditto artists. 

Ditto exports and imports. 

The following 19 a list of stations of either the 
Roman towns, forts, or pamps, taken from the 
Iter Antonina:— v 


ORIOIN’M.. 

Alitnite, i. e., Avullo 
pretonum usquo 
A Broincmo 
Corstopitum 
Vmdomoro, 

Vinovia . 
Cataractoni 
Immum . 
Ebornrum*. 

Per vent lone 
Dclgovitia . 

Pretoria. . 

A ltlnto Bulgio 
Castro Exploratorum 
Lugovnllio . 

Voreda . . 

Brovonncis . 

VertcriH 
Lavntns 
Cataractoni 
Galcaria . 
G'amboduno 
Matiucium 
Condate 
Pcvaf , . 

Bovio . . 
Mediolanum 
Rutriniuni . 
llrioconmm 
Uxaconn . 
Pcnnocruciuiu 
Etoceto. . 
Manduesscdo 
Venoms . 

Hennavonna 
Luctodoro • 
Magiovmtuni 
Purocobrivis 
Ybrolamiura 
Sulloniacis. 

Loudiuio . 
Noviomago 
Vagniacu . 
Purobrivis 
Durolevo . 
Durovcrno 


GILES'S TRANSLATION. 

| Broughton m 
Roicliestcr 
Corbndgo 
Eh-hcster 
Binchestcr 
Cataract 
Aldborough 
York (a municipium) 

On Iferwent Water 

Wigbton 

Kbbcrstow Field 

MiddJcby 

Ncthrrby 

Carlisle 

Old Penrith 

Kirkby thuro 

Bmgh-undcr-Stanmoro 

Bowes 

Cutnrart 

Tadcaatcr 

Near Orotland 

Manchester 

North with 

Chester 

Near Stretton 

Near Pray ton 

Near Went 

Wroxetcr 

Near (Sheriff Hales 

Near the Pink 

Wall, near Lichfield 

Manccstcr 

Clcy coster 

Near Daveutry 

Towcoster 

Fenny Stratford 

Puns table 

St. Albans (a municipium) 

Brockley Hills 

London (a municipium) 

Woodcote, ncai (Sroydou 

Northflcet 

Rochester 

Milton 

Canterbury 


* Here the sixth legion, Victrix, was stationed. 

Tho legions were formed of such Roman aoldicntss were 
citizens, each composed of different numbers, of which tho 
greatest was about six thousand, four huudrrd of which 
were cavalry; they were distinguished bj numerical figures, 
and any honorary surname which they could acquire, as 
Victrix, &c. Each legion was commanded by a lcjntS, and 
divided into ten cohorts, governed by a tribune | each co¬ 
hort into ten centuries, governed by a centurion; and each 
intury into ton decuries, governed by a decurio. Koch 
ntury hod a vexillum, or standard of colours, defended 
by ten of the best soldiers; and all the standard-bearers in 
a legion wero called its vertilation. Attached to each legion 
was an equal body of foreign soldiers, called auxiliaries; 
never employed In their native country, 
f The twentieth legion Was stationed at this city. 
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Ad Portion Ititupis . Bichborough 
Dnbrw .... Dover 
Ad Fortum Lrmnuio Lime, near Wwthythi 
C'mioin . . Writtlo, near Chelmsi 

i/oionu .... Cold—**— 

Villa 1'nuBtiui . * . Dupmow 

1« ..Chcsterford 

Cam bunco .... Icklingbam 
Duroliponte . . . Cambridge 
Durobrivis . . . Caiator 
Cttuaennia . . , Ancaster 
Lindo ..... Lincoln 
Scgelocum .... Littleborougb 
Dcno . • » . • Doncaster 
Lcgoolio .... Caaterford 
Taivatrio ..... Bowes 
Vcrtens .... Brughe 
Brocavum . . . , Brougham Castle 

Tnpontlo .... Rugby 
Venoms .... Gleyceslor 
R»tiB ..... TiCiceHlcr 


Verometo . . . . 
Margtduno . ! . 
Ad Pontem . . . 
Crococolano . . , 
Clanscrito .... 
Vcnta Bclgarum . , 
Callevn A trcbatmn . 
Pont) bus .... 
Lttgccium ... . 
Agclocum .... 
Vcnta Iccuoruin . . 
Hitomiigo .... 
Cambretonio . . . 
AdAusam. . , , 
Cnmnlodunnm , . 
Canonio .... 
Dnrolitum . . , 

Gluuovcnta . . . 
Oalnva ..... 
Alone ..... 
fj ulac um .... 
Brcmctonacis . . . 
Corcium .... 
Condute .... 

Scgontiiun .... 
ConoYium .... 

Vans. 

Cnlcva. 

ViiiilomiB .... 
Bngo ..... 
Sorbmdrunam . . 
Vindoeladia . . . 
Dnmovan* . . . 
Muridunum . . . 

Scadum Nunniorum. 
Lrucanuu .... 
Bouimn .... 
Nidum ..... 
luculegua Augusta • . 
Rfimum .... 
Gobannium ... 

Magma. 

Bravmium . . . 
Urioconium . . . 

‘Bleatio ..... 
Anconio .... 
Clwo ..... 
Duroeornovio . . , 
Spinia • « , . , 
Calleva..... 
Venta Sitnrnm . « 

Abone. 

Trajectufi .... 


Near Willoughby 

Near East Bndgeford 

Nour Southwell 

Brugh, near Oolingha 

Old Southampton 

Winchester 

Silchcstcr 

Near Old Windsor 

Castleford 

Littleborougb 

Cantor, near Norwich 

W uljnt 

Strcttonl 

Wi thorn 

Maldon 

Fambndgo 

Lw ton 

Lanchcster 

Old Town 

Whitley Castle 

Appleby 

OvcrboTough 

Ribchcstei 

Near Northwich 

Caernarvon 

Coer Rhyn 

Bodvni y 

Silchegter 

Famhum 

Broughton 

Old Sarum 

Near Cranhum 

Dorchester 

Near Kggorton 

Near C'biielborough 

Near Glastonbury 

Near Axbrldge 

Near Fortbury 

Caerloon 

Usk 

Abergavenny 

Kencheitor 

Ludlow 

Wroxeter 

Monmouth 

Near Ross 

Gloucester 

Cirencester 

Breen 

Silchoster 

Caergwent 

Armsbury 

Henham 


* The head-quarters of the second legion, 


Aquis Solis . . . Bath 
Verlifivoro . . . Near Leclth 
Cunel(one .... Marlboroug 

» IUUULMIU1H ... Nvu l/lliumuu 

t 

These stations had each a small body of soldiert 
to preserve the conquest of the island $ to secure 
its taxation; to protect the Roman colonists; ol 
which there were great numbers during the pre¬ 
sence of the army, supposed not to have been 
less than 86,000, which other settlers would 
swell to 100,000 Romans. 

Commerce. If the Roman tyranny crushed 
all that was nolle, free, and intellectual in the 
polished provinces, not to be otherwise enslaved; 
in the more barbarous^ otherwise useless to the 
conquerors, it introduced a vastly improved era. 
When Claudius sent his army, the island was 
often called “ Horrida Sylva,” but such was the 
activity of Roman art, and the comprehension of 
its intelligence, that ill a few years it exported to 
Italy, and thence to all other countries, lead, iron, 
tin, gold, silver, gems, pearls, Judes, skins, wool, 
cheese, horned cattle, sheep, jet, horses, some of 
the swiftest in the world; corn, to the quantity of 
800 vessels a year; three or four species of 
original dogs; bears for sport; marl, lime, and 
chalk, the last of which had been an old Eng¬ 
lish manure and export. On the other baud, 
Britain then imported, among trees, the vine, box, 
laurel, plane, chestnut, elm, poplar, pear, damas¬ 
cene, melon, cherry, peach, apricot, quince, and 
the rose; of herbs, and flowers, and shrubs, rose¬ 
mary, lily, thyme, violet, poppy, mint, lettuce, 
fennel, radish, cucumber, peas, beans, hemp, flax, 
and asparagus; and of animals, the hare-hound 
and the ass, whose milk the Roman ladies used, 
to procure a white skin. While among the trades 
mentioned in the Romano-British colonies, we 
find the innkeeper, apothecary, farrier, bleacher, 
mercer, turner, metal-worker, barber, paper-maker, 
coiner, miller, and salt-maker. To these may be 
added, that there were in common use, honey, 
pepper, sugar, ginger, salt, cordage, the water¬ 
mill, (of which there was one at every consider¬ 
able town,) nearly all which were brought and left 
in this country by the Romans. The principal 
trade ports were London, Dubris, Clauscntum, 
Rhutupte, Lemanis, Anderida, Novus, Adurnun, 
Sistimlian, Felix, and ltibchester, where Roman 
publicans or excisemen lived to secure the cus¬ 
toms, which are thought to have amounted at 
one time to 500,000/. a year. Many of these 
towns had a market, to which the merchants were 
obliged to bring their commodities for sale. If 
they were sold, a fortieth share went to the go¬ 
vernment ; if not, a less sum, for the liberty of 
offering to sale. London and Verulum were 
celebrated places for commerce and wealth. 

Before the Roman invasion, it is stated that 
forty different coins of money, of which some 
were silver, were issued by Cunobelinus, who had 

L_I.. 1.1— ll,i. k— il,. Oanliik 
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merchants. At the time of Cesar, however, the 
Britons chiefly used money made of brass rings, 
and iron plates, whose value was decided by 
weight, which probably continued till the fulness 
of the Roman power, when they were superseded 
by its own perfect and numerous coins, of which 
loads have been dug up from different parts of 
the British empire. The British coins which 
were also issued by Cassibelanus, Prosutagius, 
Boadicea, Boric, Cartismandua, Caractacus, and 
other chiefs, were all round but not flat; made of 
unmixed gold, silver, and brass; and bore, at 
first, impressions of animals and trees; afterwards 
of the king’s name, the place of coinage, and 
other devices expressed in*Roman letters. The 
power to com was taken from the natives, and its 
resumption severely forbidden ; but many of the 
natives acquired large fortunes in Roman money, 
which was all again withdrawn when the Romans 
finally departed, and which accident alone would 
partly overthrow the British commerce. 


In proportion as trade advanced, water car¬ 
riage came into use; and in the times of the 
Romans the Britons abandoned their wattled 
skiflfe* for large boats and fleeter galleys, of 
which, in the time of Constantius, there were 
more than a thousand in the harbours of Roman¬ 
ised Britain. 

It is impossible to draw precisely the outlines 
of the domestic state of. the Britons while the 
Romans continued here. Their statues, baths, 
paintings, music, learning, games, &c., of all which 
there was no lack in the stations, villages, the 
thirty-three new Roman townships,Jthe colonies, 
and the fortifications built by the foreigners, 
radically altered the habits of the British mind, 
and meliorated the public manners, so that in 
the course of a century or two the resemblance 
between them would be entire, except in so far 
as the Romans, who omitted nothing which 
clipped the wing of liberty* kept up the dis¬ 
tinction. 


EMBLEMS OF ACTIVE LIFE AND CONTEMPLATIVE EXISTENCE. 


(From SchlegeTa “ Melodies of Life.") 


THE BWAN. 

My peaceful life is spent among the waves; 
its traces are the light furrows which are lost ill 
the distance, and the undulations, scarcely 
moved, us a pure mirror repeat my form without 
a change. 

Till' LAGLE. 

The craggy rocks arc my abode , I wander in 
the air in the midst of the storm ; ill the chase, 
m fight, and in peril 1 trust to my adventurous 
wmg. 

THE SWAN. 

The azure of the cloudless heaven rejoices 
me; the fragrance of plants draws me gently 
towards the brink, when at sunset I balance my 
snow-white wings on the purple waves. 


THE EAGLE. 

I dwell even on the throne of Jupiter; lie 
gives a sign, and I go to seek the thunder f\ 
him; and, during my sleep, my drooping wings 
cover the sceptre of the Universal King. 

THE SWAN. 

My prophetic view frequently contemplates 
the stars arid azure vault which are reflected in 
the waves; and deep regret calls ino to my 
| country, in the region of heaven. 

THE EARLE. 

From my earliest years, it has been with 
pleasure that, # in my flight, 1 have gazed upon 
the immortal sun ; 1 cannot stoop to the dust of 
earth, 1 feel myself the companion of the gods. 


THE EAGLE. 

1 glory in the tempest when it tears up the 
oaks of the forest,-and 1 ask the thunder if it 
delights in ruin. 

THE SWAN. 

Invited by the kind regard of Apollo, I dare 
bathe myself in the waves of harmony ; and, 
reposing at his feet, I hear the songs which 
resound through the vale of Tempe. 


| THE SWAN. 

A quiet life yields easily to death ; when it 
comes to loose me from my bonds, anfl to give 
my voice its melody, my song, even to my latest 
breath, shall celebrate the solemn hour. 

EAGLE. 

The soul, like a glowing phoenix, rises from 
the pile, free and unveiled; it hails its* lofty 
destiny ; and the flame of death renews it. 


THE GRAVE. 

“The grave! The grave! what buried hopes, tions are associated. Wc dwell with melancholy 
are there!* Who does not at the sound of that pleasure on the events of the past; we feel a 
word, instinctively, as it were, summon up before kind of chastened delight in calling to remem- 
the mind’s eye the beloved forms of some, with brance scenes wc have witnessed, when Some 
whom the most cherished and endeared recollec- were by our side, whose presence made nature 

• Pliny says that in these boats the inhabitants tailed, in six days, to a certain island, which was probably Ireland. 
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more beautiful, and added a charm and a loveli¬ 
ness to each object that appeared to claim our 
admiration. We seem again to behold the bright 
blue eye reading in ours the pleasurable emotions 
that were rising in our minds—the gentle pres¬ 
sure of that soft hand, at whose touch the heart 
thrilled with delight, is once more felt—the 
silvery tones of that voice, that was as music to 
the soul, are again heard—the deep azure heavens 
are hanging above us, the streams are'glittering 
in the vale below, and the flowers are laughing 
in beauty at our feet; we leap over the bounds 
of envious tyne, and for a while are young again: 
—youth's dreams of bliss pass over our spirits— 
the world is a scene of enchantment—and hope 
an elevating and delicious feeling. But then 
the sad reality—the grave! Oh, how soon the 
vision—which the busy imagination had called 
up, and depicted in such beauteous colours,— 
fades away; and the gloom and the silence and 
the sadness of the tomb strikes awe into the 
trembling and mourning spirit. 

To some, a churchyard presents a scene which 
never fails to call into exercise the better emo¬ 
tions of the heart. Not a few of the resting- 
places of the unforgotten dead, in the rural dis¬ 
tricts of England, ure the most lovely spots Iriiave 
ever beheld; and I delight, whenever 1 am 
Ravelling, to stop for awhile among such scenes, 
and, wandering amid the tombs which weeping 
relatives have erected to the memory of uelovcd 
friends, read the simple and affecting tributes to 
departed worth the rudely sculptured monuments 
present. 

There is, in the quiet seclusion of a village 
churchyard, something that is calculated to 
soothe and tranquillize the mind, so often ha¬ 
rassed and perplexed with the cares and anxieties 
of the present world. It is a place for solemn 
nmsings; and an hour’s calm meditation on 
themes which are naturally suggested by the ob¬ 
jects by which we are surrounded, can scarcely 
fail to make us better men—at least, the feelings 
that are awakened cannot have an injurious effect 
upon us.<- We are treading over the ashes of the 
forefathers of the hamlet—they have gone to their 
rest* and their places are occupied by others. 
Yet through that churchyard often had their 
feet wended their way in youth’s bright morning, 
in manhood’s prime, and when the shades of the 
night*of death were fast falling around; when the 
mild and mellow tones of the Sabbath bells were 
floating on the breeze, and inviting the children 
of men to the worship of God. Beneath that 
porch""they had sat from the time of “auburn 
locks to reverend grey;” over that some land¬ 
scape their eyes had wandered ; the roof of that 
sacred house had echoed their songs of praise; 
but “ the fathers, where arc they? • One by one 
were they borne to their last home; and they who 
wept at their departure from earth were them¬ 
selves soon lamented as participants in the “ com 


mon lof” “ The dust returned to the earth as it 
was, and the spirit returned unto God who gave 
it.” ? 

It is a solemn thing to die—and the stoutest 
heart at times must tremble, even though the 
consolations and the supports of religion are 
afforded. To die—to be shut up in the cold 
dark grave, from which no honours, no wealth 
can snatch us, nor the tender solicitude of friends 
redeem us—to say “to corruption, Thou art my 
father: to the worm, Thou art my mother and 
my sister ”—this is a solemn—this is an affecting 
thing. The grave is the bar of separation be¬ 
tween friend and friend; and when once it has 
claimed its victim no more will his cheerful voice 
gladden the fireside circle, dispirited at his ab¬ 
sence, no more will his cheerful and smiling 
countenance efilivon the home once so happy by 
his presence. How affoctingly true are the words 
of the poet, 

“ O Death 1 all eloquent, you only prove 
What dust we dote on when ’tis man wo love.” 

I have often witnessed the funeral solemnities 
in some of our country churchyards, and could 
never help contrasting the simplicity of sorrow 
then expressed, with the “pomp of woe” at which 
the heart sickens, and which is toO often to be 
seen in the streets of our crowded metropolis. I 
have seen the aged mother follow her boy, her 
only child to the grave, and with heartrending 
anguish gaze for the last time on the coffin 
which contained all that remained of him who 
had solaced her widowed heart; and a few weeks 
more, I have seen her borne thither to sleep by 
his side. 

I have stood by, and w r cpt with those that 
weep, when youth and beauty—than whom the 
flowers that were thrown into the grave were not 
more fair—withered by the untimely blast of 
death, have been consigned to the dust. I have 
seen the man of hoary hairs, and the man of 
matured and vigorous strength, laid side by side 
in the house appointed for all living; but among 
the most affecting have been the interments of 
infants. It is agonising for parents to lose their 
offspring just ripening into youth, or springing up 
to manhood; but to the heart of the young 
mother to lay her sinless cherub in the earth— 
no more to hear his prattling voice, or see his 
playful wiles—no more to feel his rosy fingers 
parting her hair, or his ruby lips seeking the 
maternal kiss—it is much more rending. 

( “’Tfc hard to lay her dm ling 
Deep in the cold damp earth; 

Ilia empty crib to see, 

. Hia silent minor). 

Once gladsome with hia mirth.” 

I remember well an affecting incident of this 
nature, which occurred m a distant part of the 
country. A young woman, on her way to Liver¬ 
pool, whither she was going to take passage for 
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the sistcf island, stayed a night at the beautiful 

little village of W-. She had married an 

Irish sailor, who dying suddenly two yeai^ after 
their union, had left her with a babe six months 
old, in extreme indigence, to struggle with afflic¬ 
tion in a pitiless world, where real distress is often 
scorned and ridiculed, and real suffering often 
unalleviated. But desolate as was her condition, 
great as was her poverty, she had one solace— 
her babe, which she boro ill her anna many a 
weary league, without u momentary murmur. 
Often, when the inhumanity and unkindness of 
the world pressed on the trembling spirit of the 
unhappy widow, and when she lamented with 
bitter tears the loss of her dearest earthly friend, 
the playful wiles of her infant would beguile her 
from her sorrows, and her heart would sw ell with 
grateful emotions because that one solace was 
’'till left. The bright blue eye of the father 
beamed forth again in that of her boy, and his 
fen tines daily grew more into the resemblance of 
bis deceased parent. But who shall calculate 
on happiness here? 'Hie night she arrived at our 
village the child was taken ill—three long days 
and nights did the agonised mother watch o\cr 
lmn, and minister to his wants. But all her rare 
and solicitude were in vain; the fourth morning 
light had scarcely dawned, when, with a gentle 
sigh, the spirit of the little stiffcier flew to its 
rest. The mother spoke not—mo\ed not: be¬ 
fore the inanimate remains of her child she stood, 
with her hands meekly folded wrosslier bosom, 
the image of sorrow'. The fount of Nature’s 
guef appeared exhausted—not a tear moistened 
her eye, to relieve her burning brain, and until 
the child was buried she seemed to be uncon¬ 
scious of every thing around her. As his little 
coffin rcticated from her view, her loud sobs told 
of the conflict that was parsing in her bosom : and 
when, at the conclusion of the funeial service, she 
leaned over the brink of the grave to gaze at it 
for the last time, it was with difficulty she was 
restrained from throwing herself upon it. Poor 
thing! all around her looked upon her with pity 
and cmnpussion—the good clergyman wiped a 
tear from his eye, for her sad tale of sorrow was 
not unknown to lnm; and even the rude sexton, 
although familiar with scenes like this, dashed 
his hand across his sunburnt cheek to remove an 
unusual visitant that was lingering there. 

The poor woman prepared to leave the village, 
but with far different feelings from tliose with 
which she entered it. Bereft of her only source I 


of joy, she was indeed desolate—the world was 
before her, but it wore another aspect now. The 
dork *clouds which had been slowly breaking in 
her horizon, had again closed, and were more 
gloomy than before. Life yet*remained to her, 
but the object for whicti she wished to live was 
for ever gone; and the world had lost its most 
powerful chann. 

I saw her the morning shp left'W——, it was 
at the grave of her child. The sun had just 
arisen—the fresh morning air was sighing around 
the venerable elms that environed the churchyard 
—the glittering dew was reflecting th<* early rays 
fiom a thousand blades of grass—and the patii 
she had taken from the pavement that divided 
the burial-ground to the spot where her infant 
was reposing, was made distinctly visible by a 
dusky track. She was kneeling with one hand 
pressed to her forehead, and with the other 
something the moufds of the grove; while, during 
this humble act of affection, her tears fell plenti¬ 
fully, and her suppressed sobs told of her deep 
affliction. When she had levelled the newly 
moved enrlh she placed a few early spring flowers 
at a short distance from each other on the sides 
of the grave; and rising from her recumbent 
posture gave a glance of speechless agony at the 
little hillock her maternal feelings had prompted 
her to attempt to adorn. I thought her sorrow' 
too sacred fur intrusion, and repressed the desire 
I felt stirring within me to advance and endea¬ 
vour to administer consolation. 

She stood for some minutes gazing silently on 
the grave of her child—her only—her firstborn 
child—the lovely pledge of affection of one who 
lmd prematurely passed away. I have her imnge 
still before me—her face sunk in her bosom, and 
hands closed together in mute agony—while the 
only article of mourning apparel, her poverty 
.would admit of her wearing, was a black hand¬ 
kerchief that waif thrown over her shoulders, and 
a dark-coloured ribbon that crossed her faded 
bonnet. The world may smile, but the tears I 
shed then welled fresh and unbidden fiom my 
heart. The poor weeping mother turned fram the 
spot, so hullowed and cherished by the charge it 
had lately received, and slowly departed;—every 
few steps pausing, and looking back to the*place 
where the flowers were gently bowing their heads 
to the morning breeze—until passing round an 
angle of the venerable and ivy-covered churcB— 

I lost sight of her for ever. Poor reft and sor¬ 
rowing mother! my heart bleeds for Jhee still! 


THE HUDSON AND THE RHINE. 

I had been familiar with the Hudson from and its villages. Even its hidden channels had 
childhood. The great thoroughfare gf all who jour- been professionally examined, and tune was 
ney from the interior of the state towaids the sea, when there did not stand an unknown seat on 
necessity had early made me acquainted with its its banks, or a hamlet that had not been visited, 
windings, its promontories, its islands, its cities, Here then was the force of deep impressions 
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to oppose to the influence of objects still 
visible. 

To me it is quite apparent that the Rhine, 
while it frequently possesses more of any particu¬ 
lar species of scetiery, rjithin a given number of 
miles, than the Hudson, has none of so great ex¬ 
cellence. It wants the variety, the noble beauty, 
and the broad grandeur of the American stream. 
The latter, within the distance universally ad¬ 
mitted to contain the finest parts of the Rhine, is 
both a large and small river; it has its bogs, its 
narrow passages among meadows, its frowning 
gorges, and its reaches resembling Italian lakes; 
whereas the most that can be said of its European 
competitor is, that all these wonderful peculiari¬ 
ties are feebly imitated. Ten degrees of a lower 
latitude supply richer tints, brighter transitions 
of light and shadow', and more glorious changes 
of the atmosphere, to embellish the beauties of 
our western clim#. In islands, too, the advantage 
is with the Hudson ; for, while those of the Rhine 
are the most numerous, those of the former 
stream are bolder, better placed, and, in every 
natural feature, of more account. 

When the comparison between these cele¬ 
brated rivers is extended to their artificial acces¬ 
sories, the result becomes more doubtful. The 
buildings of the older towns and villages of 
Europe seemed grouped especially for effect, as 
seen in the distant view, though security was in 
truth the cause, while the spacious, cleanly, and 
cheerful villages of America must commonly be 
entered to be appreciated. In the oilier hemi¬ 
sphere, the maze of roofs, the chut eh towers, the 
irregular faces of wall, and frequently the castle 
rising to a pinnacle in the rear, give a town the 
appearance of some vast and antiquated pile de¬ 
voted to a single object. Perhaps the boroughs I 


of the Rhine have less of this picturesque or 
landscape effect, than the villages of France and 
Italy, Por the Germans regard space more than 
their neighbours, but still are they less common¬ 
place than the smiling and thriving little moats 
that crowd the borders of the Hudson. To this 
advantage must be added that which is derived 
from the countless ruins, and a crowd of recollec¬ 
tions. Here the superiority of the artificial 
auxiliaries of the Rhine ceases, and tho^e of her 
rival come into the ascendant. In modem abodes, 
in villas, and oven in seats, those of princes alone 
excepted, the bnnks of the Hudson have scarce 
an equal in any region. There are finer and 
nobler edifices on «tho IJrenta, and in other 
favoured spots, certainly, but I know no strewn 
that lias so many that please and attract the eye. 
As applied k) moving objects, an important fca^ 
ture in this comparison, the Hudson has perhaps 
no rival in any river that can pretend to a pic¬ 
turesque character. In numbers, in variety of 
rigging, in beauty of form, in swiftness and dex¬ 
terity of handling, and in general grace and move¬ 
ment, this extraordinary passage ranks among the 
first in the world. The yards of tall ships swing 
among the rocks and forests of the highlauds; 
while sloop, schooner, bright and canopied steam¬ 
boat, yacht, poriagua, and canoe, arc seen in 
countless numbers, decking its waters. There 
is one more eloquent point of difference that 
should not be neglected. Drawings and engrav¬ 
ings of the Rhine lend their usual advantages, 
softening, and frequently rendering beautiful, 
objects of no striking attractions when scon as 
they exist, while every similar attempt to repre¬ 
sent the Hudson, at once strikes the eye as 
unworthy of its original .—The Heidenmaucr. 


TO THE EVENING STAR. 


Shine in thy glory, thou beautiful star 1 
Flinging thy beams o’er the mountains afar, 
Ijgliting the path to the blossoming bowem, 
Rich with the breath of the languishing flowers. 
Waken thy music, thou bride oi the sky ! 

With thy fair and thy shining brow, 

Come, for the even is breathing her sjgli, 

Ami the voice of the world is low. 

Fofth, in thy bright and thy glittering car, 

Ride in thy glory, thou beautiful star 1 

^oft is the song of the murmuring stream, 
Bri b ht it the light of thy tremulous beam, 
Soothing the flowers of beauty that lie 
Streaked with the hues of the orient sky ; 

The voice of the syren that loves the night, 

Is heard in the shadowy groves, 

And the glowworm has lit up her beacon-light, 
To welcome the honr she loves. 

Forth thpu hast come from thy home afar, 
Robed in thy glory, thou beautiful star! 


Oft hast thou shone on my vine-clad home, 

When the visions of bliss to my soul have come ; 

Oft, when the eye of the sleeper is dim, 

Watching, I’ve murmur’d the holy hymn 
When the silent night, from the deep-blue skies, 

Her tears of dew was weeping, 

And the wandering zephyrs breathed their sighs 
O’er the earth, so calmly sleeping, 

Tliou didst look down from thy throne afar, 

Smiling in gladness, thou beautiful star t 

Bright is the sun with his glorious light, 

As he wakes up the earth from the dream of night; 
Fair is the morn with her shadowy smile, 

Flinging her beams o’er the mouldering pile, 

When the ivy-clad tower, the village green, 

And the crowded city lie 
Bathed in the light of the virgin queen, 

As she shine's in the silent Bky j 
But I love thee most, in thy glittering car, 

Riding in glory, thou beautiful star 1 T. W. A. 
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TURKISH CRUELTIES TO THE SCIOTS, AND THE TORTURE IN TURKEY. 


Our readers, we doubt not, still shudder at 
the remembrance of the heartrending tale of 
the savage destruction of Scio. The following 
will not fail to excite still stronger indignation 
against the barbarous murderers, who, in a few 
hours, laid desolate one of the fairest portions of 
the earth, and massacred, in cold blood, so many 
thousands of innocent' and defenceless human 
beings. The carnage was resumed at Constanti¬ 
nople, and the Sciot merchants fell, the unresist¬ 
ing victims of treachery and blood. The narra¬ 
tive, after this event, proceeds s— 

According to the Turkish axiom, “ that every 
individual is responsible' for the acts of his 
people,” the Sciots, resident in Constantinople, 
were now every where hunted out after the ex¬ 
ecution of the merchants, as the Moreotes had 
been after that of the patriarch. All that resided 
at the Khan fled and disappeared. The English 
residents had hitherto felt little sympathy for the 
Greeks; but this last act of 'Turkish atrocity 
seemed to “ come home to their business and 
bosoms.” With a generous disregard to any con¬ 
sideration but compassion for the hunted victims, 
every house afforded them an asylum, even at 
the personal hazard of the proprietor. Disguises 
were obtained, and passages secured for them m 
ships, and the greater part of them were safely 
conveyed to Russia, folded up in sails, or packed 
up in casks. In fact, all disnidinatiori to be 
entangled in the passing events of the country 
which the Frank residents had hitherto shown 
wns now remo\cd, and no one hesitated, in the 
cause of suffering humanity, to disregard the edicts 
of a government that had itself disregarded every 
law which is recognised in civ iliscd society. The 
principal British merchant in Pera, as kind- 
hearted as he is opulent, was very uctive on 
these occasions, lie had three Sciot gentlemen 
concealed, lie had them shaved, ami dressed 
with hats and coats; and when every thing was 
prepared, they took the anna of him and his 
friends, and boldly walked down to the custom¬ 
house, in the open day, through the Turks, on their 
way to the ship. One of them was so overcome 
that he could hardly support himself, and nearly 
betrayed the whole party. They, howev er, got 
safely on board, were put under a false bottom, 
supported on casks, and arrived at Odessa. An 
unfortunate young man had applied also to me for 
an asylum, and I could not deny it. I dressed him 
in my clothes, and the next Sunday brought him 
to our chapel. After the service, I mentioned 
the circumstance to some of my congregation. 
They suffered him also to take their arms, walked 
quietly down the town, and put him on board a 
vessel about to sail, in which lie escaped. 

My amiable old friend, the Padre Paolo, whom 
I had left behind in the Lantern of Demosthenes, 
*t Athens, had now arrived at Constantinople, 


and wtfs appointed chaplain to the French em¬ 
bassy. • He resided in the convent of St. Louis, 
contiguous to the French^ palace, where I paid 
him a visit. I found him in his little cell, with 
three gentlemen, who, though in Frank dresses, 
had something exceedingly awkward and uncouth 
in their air and manner, as if/hey knew not how 
to adapt themselves to their clothes. Before me, no 
concealment was thought necessary; so I was in¬ 
troduced to the men in their proper persons. They 
were Sciots, who had narrowly escaped the pursuit 
of the Turks by rushing into the convent. Here 
the good old man would sooner lay down his life 
than suffer them to be injured; so he provided 
the Frank dresses, and, when opportunity pre¬ 
sented, had them conveyed to places of safety. 

But the asylum in which the greatest number, 
perhaps, took refuge* together, was the British 
palace-garden. The proscription extended to all 
classes, and the meanest man who had the mis¬ 
fortune to be bom on the island was equally 
doomed to death with the most respectable. A 
large portion of the artisans of the capital were 
Sciots, who were esteemed for their integrity, 
as well as ingenuity; but the majority were 
gardeners. Nicolia, the palace-gardener, was from 
the island. An order was issued that they should 
all appear at the Porte, and the poor man came 
to me to know what lie should do. I strongly 
advised him not to go, and took upon myself any 
responsibility for his absence. All who did ap¬ 
pear were seized and thrown into confinement; 
and as it was generally known that death imme¬ 
diately followed imprisonment, many of the rest 
in a panic ran to their countrymen in the English 
palaee-garden. Every bush concealed two or 
three unfortunate fugitives; and as it was noces- 
snry to give them employment, in order to afford 
a pretext for their being there, they were all 
engaged as labourers, digging the ground. They 
were of different trades, which ill assorted to their 
present employment; but Lady Strangford, whose 
kindness uud humanity was ever accompanied by 
some playful fancy, made us laugh, in the midst of 
the peril and confusion, by directing that the 
bakers should be sent among the flowers, an£ the 
tailors among the cabbages. 

Mr. Leeves had at this time received a num¬ 
ber of copies of the New Testament, translated 
into Romaic, or modern Greek. Many of them 
had been bought by the poor Sciots, anj} were now 
a source of comfort in their affliction. One took, 
the book, and a group sat round, and listcnedTis 
ho read to them the sacred word in their own 
language, which they heard with profound atten¬ 
tion. On one evening I saw several groups so 
engaged, and I never before witnessed in so 
strong a degree the great consolation which the 
word of God could impart. Many of the poor 
people expected every moment that they would 
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be sought out, and demanded by the Turks, and 
consigned to that death which so few of their 
countrymen escaped j and under this impression 
they applied to the book as their only support in 
peril. The Turks, however, did not demand them. 
By degrees they dispersed: most of them escaped 
to the islands; and some few returned to their 
employment, when the heat of persecution had 
passed. But the„ persons who suffered most 
acutely were the clerks and cashiers of the mer¬ 
chants. It has been the practice of the Turks at 
all times to seize the saraffs, or bankers, of any 
victim who has fallen under their suspicion or 
displeasure, and compel them to discover any 
property confided to their care. In this spirit, 
such of the persons in the counting-houses of 
the Sciot merchants as did not escape were 
seized and tortured. Now, as you seem to doubt 
the existence of this practice, and say that the 
Turks never employ torture to extract confession, 
• and that the rumour of it was one of the many 
exaggerations circulated of the country, I have 
been at some pains to satisfy you. 

The place of torture is withiu the walls of 
the Seraglio, and called the oven, because it had 
been used as such, and this use makes still a part 
of the torture inflicted there. Before the Greek 
insurrection, nch bankers, or saraffs, had been 
those on whom torture was generally inflicted 
here, particularly Armenians: they were em¬ 
ployed by viziers, or other great officers of state, 
or by the females of the sultan’s family, and they 
were almost always involved in the ruin of their 
employers. They were the depositories of the 
money laid up for themselves if they survived, or 
for their families if they did not. This, for the 
greater secresy, was intrusted to them without 
any acknowledgment. On the death or deposi¬ 
tion, therefore, of any public minister, the way to 
get at his property was to torture his banker. He 
is first applied to for any money in his hands, and 
as the return he makes is never believed, and as 
there is no existing document to ascertain the 
amount, he is frequently compelled, by the ap¬ 
plication of torture, to surrender more than he 
has recei^pd, even to the whole amount of his 
own property. De Tott mentions the horrible 
inflictions suffered by an Armenian and his part¬ 
ner, saraffs to Rachub Pasha, the grand vizier, 
who had married the sultan’s sister; and Thom- 
t6n states, that he had often heard personally 
from the survivor himself the torture he had en¬ 
dured. The executioner would dip his hands, 
. covered with their blood, into the dish served up 
for their miserable repast. His partner expired in 
the act of inflictiqn. 

Among the unfortunate men arrested as a 
Sciot, was one who is called a baccul, that is, a 
little merchant, who sells all sorts of goods in his 
shop. It appeared, however, that the man was 
notra Sciot, but a Cerigote, and so, as belonging 
Ionian Islands, was, fortuuately for himself, 


under English protection; and our ambassalor 
sent over with great promptness and humanity to 
claitA him as a British subject. He was imme¬ 
diately restored to one of the janissaries attached 
to the palace, who brought him back in safety, 
and at a critical moment. Hie prison in which 
he was confined was that of the Bostangce Bashi. 
I mentioned to you before that it is attached to 
the Seraglio, and is, therefore, supposed to be under 
the eye of the sultan. It had been my intention 
to have gone over with the janissary to the pri¬ 
son, which is one of tho'se in which torture is 
inflicted, and I was greatly vexed that a circum¬ 
stance occurred to prevent me. I charged, how¬ 
ever, another, who did go, to report to me faith¬ 
fully what he saw and learned on the spot, and I 
had the following details from him, which were 
generally confirmed by others. 

There were thirty-six Greeks confined there, 
who were subject to various inflictions of bodily 
pain, some of which he saw them undergo, by 
looking through an aperture in a door, and others 
wore told to him. One man was stripped naked. 
He was then suspended by the feet, till the blood 
accumulated in his head, and he was nearly 
smothered. Presently two men caine in with 
large clubs, and in that situation they struck and 
goaded him till he was left without sense or 
motion. Whether he died on the spot, or lived 
to undergo the torture again, my informant could 
not say. 

Another was suspended by the ears on iron 
hooks, with a weight appended to his feet, till 
the muscles of his face were all displaced, and the 
fcatuies so distorted that ins mouth appeared on 
his forehead. 

A third had a sharp instrument stuck with 
needles applied to the ends of Ins fingers, till the 
points penetrated through the quick, and appeared 
out at the back of his nails. 

A fourth had a screw pressed on his wrists till 
the joints were dislocated, and the back of his 
hands occupied the place of the palms. 

A fifth had a screw applied to his head in such 
a way as to press upon the temples. This was 
closed by degrees, till at length the compression 
was so great as to force the eyes out of their 
sockets. 

A sixth had a metal cap applied hot to the 
head. The Greeks wear a small red cap, called 
a fez, on the crown, under the turban, about the 
shape and size of a saucer, which fits quite close 
to the scalp. This was plucked off, and one of 
red-hot metal, of the same shape, Bize, and colour, 
applied to the head in its place. 

But the last punishment was one which may 
be added to the many existing proofs of the un¬ 
changing permanency of customs in the east. 
The oven, or furnace, was made hot, and into 
this the victims were thrust, till their beards and 
the hair of their heads were singed, and the skiu 
blistered off their bodies. The punishment of the 
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burning fiery furnace, which the king of Persia 
inflicted on the persecuted Jews, was the model, 
perhaps, upon which the modern Nebuchadnezzar 
within the walls of his palace inflicts punishment 
on his Christian subjects; and these, too, men 
convicted of no offence, but, like Shadrach, Me- 
shach, and Abednego, the most upright and excel¬ 
lent of his people. 

When I hoard these details, I considered that 
it was not without reason I shuddered at the cruel 
scowl of the white of his eye when I found my¬ 
self in his presence, though at that time 1 know 
nothing, and, in fact, like yourself, was inclined to 
doubt the report of those practices. 

The Turks seldom suffer those they torture to 
escape with life, and they arc exceedingly vigi¬ 
lant that no one should pry into the secrets of 
this prison-house. There are few’, thorefore, who 
can attest them. I have seen and conversed, 
however, with more than one who had undergone 
those inflictions. The first was a Greek slave, 
who stood chained, with a ring about his leg like 
others, at the gate of the prison called the Bag¬ 
nio. His wrists and ancles were distorted by 
the application of screws, and his whole body 
so crushed that he supported himself on crutches. 
The torture was applied to him to extort con¬ 
fession and make discovery, among the first who 
were taken up, when the insurrection commenced. 

A second was known to me at the patriarchal 
press, at tho Fanal. He had been stripped, and 


| a small cord tied round his body across his breast, 

' and under his arms; by ftifl bp w$a suspended 
till it cut the flesh into tho hope. * He feinted 
with the agony, and was taken -dovfn insensible. 
He did not know how long he bed suffered, but 
was informed for three clays. I knew also the 
Greek superintendent of the foundry. He had 
three sons, mere lads. At the commencement of 
the insurrection they were all,cast into prison on 
suspicion. Some persons, through negligence, 
set fire to a press, containing some papers, and it 
was considered as a design to burn down the 
foundry. The father was decapitated^ and the 
lads tortured to confess what they could know 
nothing of at the time, as they were in confine¬ 
ment. After great suffering, they were beheaded 
also. 

Thus, then, you see the application of torture 
to extort confession is not yet extinct even in the 
fairest portion of Eurflpe. These people not only 
brought with them every thing that was barbarous . 
in Asiatic manners, but they will not suffer to 
die whatever was so in Europe. The horrid 
practices of our rude and ignorant ancestors, 
which every other nation has abolished for ever, 
as too revolting to the habits and feelings of the 
present day, the Turks catch at and engraft upon 
their own; and they exhibit at this moment 
some of the very worst features of the worst 
periods of Asiatic and European barbarism.— 
Walsh's Residence at Constantinople, vol. II. 


REVIEW. 

THE REV. ROWLAND HILL.* 


We know not a better introduction to the following 
brief notice of the distinguished individual to whom it 
refers, than Mr. Sherman’s preface to Mr. Jones's 
Memoir; but wc must content ourselves with a tew 
extract. 

“ The life of the Rev. Rowland Hill must ever be deeply tu 
ten-sting to the oliunhe* of Christ in Britain, ns it embraces a 
portion of their history in which the most momentous events 
connected with their present prosperity have transpired The 
mental darkness and opposition to the gospel which pervaded 
*11 ranks of society when he commenced his ministerial career, 
required men ol more than ordinary courage, influence, seal, 
and holiness to hold forth the torch of divine truth nmidst the 
surrounding moral gloom It pleased God at this period to raise 
up a bund ol eminent champions for Christ, who, careless or the 
world's esteem, ardently loving tlielr Saviour, highly vnlulug 
immortal souls, and believing the Gospel to be the only remedy 
for guilty men, went forth preaching every where, the Lord 
working with them, and confirming the word with signs fol¬ 
lowing. 

The subject of this Memoir was one of these excellent men 
The honourable fami', ' --•-••• ■ ... 

_lfices he made to publish Christ to hia countrymen—-the 

energy with which he prosecuted his labours—the friendship hi 
displayed towards all sections of the church of Christ—his libe¬ 
rality to Institutions for the education of the poor nnd the 
diffusion of divine truth—his arduous struggles for civil and re¬ 
ligious liberty—his extensive usefulness In awaking multitudes 
from a death of sin to a life of righteousness—and his uni¬ 
formly coniiitMit character; must, to every reflecting mind, 
render him on object of veneration mid lo> -- 

•“Memoir of the Rev Rowland Ilill, M.A" By 
William Jones, author of “ Testamentary Counsels.” With 
» Preface, by the Rev James Sherman, of Surrey Chapel. 
Fisher, Son. and Co., London. 


I eminently qualified by God for the times in which lie appeared, 
and the Important station in the church which he occupied 
(pp. vii, Vlli ) 

Speaking of two former attempts on the life of Mr. 
Hill, (made in the form of Memoirs,) Mr. Sherman 
closes his just censure of one of the writers, with a 
spirited vindication of what some have deemed the 
erratic course which Mr. Ilill and others thought pro¬ 
per to pursue, considering the state of the church 
and the world at the commencement and dunqg the 
progress of their career. 

aome sections of the church or Chnat, party spirit it evidently 
increasing, and that narrow-minded aentimenta in the rtWhoIrs 
of liberally-minded men, contribute much to maintain and per¬ 
petuate it. Surely the walls of separation are lofty enough, and 
the distance between Christians of different denominations 
already too great, without heightening the one and Increasing 
the other The Bible, which, happily, is now In almost every 
one’s possession, shows such conduct to be inexcusable If a 

ni&ters adopted, which Christ himself sanctioned, and which 
the Holy Ghost commended, hy should it Mb considered 

. necessary to apologise for him—to guai.1 _ ____ 

| the contagion of Ills example,—and to lessen, a* much as pas¬ 
sible, the influence of his labour * 

In the Memoir of that eminently devoted man, the Rev Mr. 
Walker, of Truro, it is more than intimated that the revival of 
religion in this country, which followed the labours of White- 
‘ —, .. . has been erroneously attributed 

to them, instead of to those servants of Christ who confined 
their labours to a limited circle, and to regular and- canonical 
services Let nothing be detracted from the pirn which such 
excellent men took in the revival of religion, let them receive 
ham the whole church the due acknowledgment of all the 
successes attending tlielr regular labours, which all who love 
Christ must appreciate and commend; but let not party feeling 
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dictate a sentiment which fe as contrary to uni renal testimony 
** tt Is to the ordinary operations of Divine Providence. If 
flMM holy raeu, after considering the claims of Immortal souls, 
tbo duties of their stations, and their accountability to their 
Harter, eoald not ««e It right to expose themselves to ecolesl- 
aetieal censure, by preaching beyond prescribed limlto, lot due 
credit b« given them for acting up to their conscientious con¬ 
victions of duty, arid their persuasions that they Aould serve 
Christ tetter, and accorapllfo more good, by moving In a 
regular, rather than in an eccentric, orbit, but let no unoandld 
attempts be made to tarnish the lustre of the names, or lesson 
the effect of the labours, of those who were at least equally holy 
and devoted men; and who, after a diligent Investigation of 
their Saviour's commands, a study of the eonduct of hls 
apostles, and filled with yearnings of compassion for the 
miseries of their fellow-immortals, felt It to be their imperative 
duty to go out into the highways, and into the streets and lanes 
of the city, to compel men to come in, that God’s house might 
be filled. These holy men showed their sincerity by sacrificing 
the esteem of the great and learned, the love and respect of 
tbclr kindred, and the hope* of worldly advancement, and by 
subjecting themselves to obloquy, scorn and personal danger, to 
save souls from ruin. Statesmen, and philanthropists, ami 
historians, and ministers, have planted on their graves ever¬ 
greens and sweet-blooming flowers, full of fragrance and beauty; 
and if any sacrilegious hand, in the darkness of bigotry, at¬ 
tempt to unroot them, the whole Christian church, with the 
■word of truth, will keen guard around their graves, and pre¬ 
serve them from the spoiler."—(pp. viU.— x.) 


In the conventional and hemldio sense of the term, 
Mr. Hill was born a gentleman. His father was a baro¬ 
net,Sir Rowland Hill; to this title his brother succeeded. 
The present Lord Hill, the commander-m-cbief of her 
majesty’s forces, is his nephew. But there is no 
dignity of birth, or distinction of fame that can be for 
a moment compared with the nobility which eminent 
talents, conseciated to the highest purposes, confer 
upon their possessor. In every view we therefore con¬ 
sider the Rev. Rowland Hill as the most illustrious 
member of his family. 


“The Rev. Rowland Hill was horn at Hawkestonc on the 23rd 
of August, 1744. Ilia disposition was lively, ami he was loud, 
in hls early days, of those sallies of wit and playfulness winch 
enlivened the passing moment, and to which he often referred 
even till the close of life This liveliness of spirit remained 
with him all bis days, and many incidents ore recorded m the 
memories of his faithrul domestics, fn which he displayed that 
happy cheerfulness which was one of hls distinguishing clm- 

Hill obtained the first rudiments of knowledge at the 
roval grammar-school of Shrewrthiry, which was founded by 
Edward VI., and has been iu high repute for many years 
“ The honoured parents of Mr. 11111 were distinguished for 
their upright and correct conduct, and stood deservedly high in 
tire esteem of all who knew them There is, however, reason 
to ftsr that the youthful steps of their child were not guided 
liy them into 4 the narrow way 'which laadeth unto life.’ 

“The mind of Sir Rowland does not, indeed, appear to have 
been grently opposed to evangelical truth; since, when the ' 
rector of hls parish refused hls pulult to a faithful minister and 
friend of his son Richard, he, ‘with the greatest kindness and 
candour, told him, that he should be welcome to preach in 
hls chapel, an offer which was accepted with thankfulness 
“At an early age Mr. Hill appears to have been tin* subject 
of religious impressions, from reading Dr Watts’ beautiful 
hymns for children, which were presented to him by n Christian 
lady. * These Impressions were afterwards strengthened by 
hearing hls brother Richard read a sermon by Bishop Bcv ci idge, 
supposed to M the one on 4 Behold the Lamb of God.’ 

“OuMr Hill's removal to Eton. Mr Richard Hill felt 
deentv interested lu tbo spiritual welfare of hi* brother Iiis 
pious sister Jane'also pointed out to him the great importance 
Of urly devotednest to Qod, It is said that Sir Richard was 
accustomed to place hls hand upon hls toother's shoulder, and 
exelalnv 4 Rowland, Howland, if you do not repent, and believe 
oh the Lord Jesus Christ, you will to eternally lost.’ Assuring 
him that before he was at bis age, It pleased God to show him the 
necessity of coring for bis soul, although he often neglected the 
convictions which he then felt. He affectionately admonished 
Rowland 4 nit to be led away by the bad example of life echool- 
«fellows.’ , , . 

<n 1701, Mr. Hill was sent to Eton when he was about seven¬ 
teen years of ago, whither ha wa* followed by the advice and 
prayers of his beloved relatives. Hero he was exposed to 
thou peculiar temptations which have proved fetal to many 
promising young men. At this time be was occasionally the 
subject of deep distress, from the recollection of the words 4 The 
end of then things Is death."—(pp. 81—84.) 


A long ud intonating letter, .bout thi» time, nil 
.AdnuMt to Mm by hi. brother, Sir Btelurd, which 
poWerfellr imprened Me mind, and greatly aided the 
ouod wori adrudy begun la hie heart. 


“ It was soon after he reached the age of eighteen, that Mr. 
Hill entered Into his Master's 'ewwet service,' as lie frequently 
termed it. Ho was fond of illustrating hls grateful feelings at 
that time, by relating the tale of a poor negro who hod teen 
ktndlj treated by his employer. After he had been some time 
in his service, the master kindly said to hls sJavo, 4 Mow you are 
of age, you may go where you please, and serve any master 

{ ou think proper. I did not buy you to keep you as a slave, 
nt that you might enjoy the sweets of liberty. You can leave 
my house to-morrow if you like.’ The poor slave was melted 
by the power of kindness, and, with the deepest emotion, lie 
exclaimed, 4 Mo leave you, my door massa; on I not fer all de 
world. Me want no wages to serve you; if mam turn me out 
at one door, me will come in at de Oder.”’—(pp. 42, 43.) 

44 During hls residence at Eton, Mr. Hill frequently displayed 
the wit and humour which, through life, enriched his conversa¬ 
tion There was once a discussion among the scholars on the 
letter II Some contended that it bad the full power of a letter, 
but others thought it was a mere hap Irate, and tliat it might be 
omitted altogether, without any disadvantage to our language. 
Mr. Hill earnestly contended for Its continuance, adding, ‘To 
me the letter H is a most invaluable ono, for if it be taken away, 
I shall be til all the davs of my life.’ 

" At the close of 17G1, Mr Hill removed to Cambridge. Ife 
first entered as a pensioner at St John’s, but afterwards he 
became a fellow commoner At this time he was deehlcdly 
devoted to God, and this was his strong defenoo against the 
peculiar temptations to which he was then exposed Miss Jane 
Hill, when writing to Lady Glenorchy, refers to Rowland’s r 
Cambric! | 
ust,’ she 

to the cause of his crucified Master, whether he be admitted as 
a minister of the Gospel, to preach in Ills name, or not, but, 
alas, to such a deplorable npostacy Is the world come, that young 
men who are steadfastly attached to the church, and live 
exemplar} lives, can hardly get their testimonials signed fur 
ordeis.' 

44 Even at this period, there wero a few persons .at Cambridge 
who were willing to deny tliemseh es, to take up the cross, and 
to follow Christ The late Rev David Simpson, of Macclesfield, 
Pentyeross, of Walllngfoid, and others, counted It all joy to 
suffer persecution for their Master’s sake ” 

41 Mr Hill, in the following extract, describes the occupations 
of the pious band of his friends, during tliur residence at 
Cambridge — 

44 4 Our custom wr» to read with each other the Greek Testa¬ 
ment, .aid other evangelical publications these meetings we 
always concluded with prayer The university was almost in 
total darkneas No wonder, therefore, if, fer such exercises, 
and fer some other strong symptoms or a mefhodultcal hiat, 
we were specially marked, and lud the honour of being pointed 
at as the curiosities of the day This did good. Others soon 
joined in, to the number of ten or twelve some of them were 
Nuiidimitin d unpin , others have proved bold and useful 
ministers, and some of them, I trust, have been taken to 
glory (pp 45—48 ) 

44 Under the counsels of Mr Berridge, anil other friends, Mr 
Hill preached 4 the unsearchable riches of Christ’ before lie had 
completed bis collegiate course Ills first attempt appears to 
have been in a cottage on his father's estate, where he ex¬ 
pounded to the poor people portions of Holy Scripture. Ho 
afterwards preached In the neighbourhood of Cambridge, and, 
accompanied by Pentyeross, Simpson, and others, lm visited In 
juils, workhouses, and sick rooms, calling sinners to repent¬ 
ance "—(pp 49, 50 ) * 

41 The early path of Mr Hill was not without thorns. He 
found that through much tribulation he had to enter the king¬ 
dom of God Not only were hls parents opposed to his religious 
course, but his tutor strongly condemned his Irregularities, In 
bis latter years he occasionally referred to parental opposition, 
but always with the feelings of a great mind Never did he for¬ 
get the Divine command, 4 Honour th> father and mother ’ 

44 There la a statement m circulation in the neighbourhood of 
Hawkestonc, that nn affecting scene was once witnessed in the 
family mansion. The parents of the youthful preacher insisted 
on hls giving up hls erratic career, while the son respectfully 
hut firmly contended for liberty of conscience At the moment 
a puNitivu threat of exclusion from the family circle was issued, 
tho Dlv ine words cheered the sufferer, and kept him steadily to 
hls purposo 4 When tny father and my xnothor forsake mo, then 
the Lord will take me up ’ 

44 The mind of Mr Hill was formed in too sensitive a mould 
not to feel most keenly the opposition he experienced on his 
return to (he beautiful and splendid scenery or Hswkestone; 
thouglv surrounded by the most lovely attractions of nature, he 
found uo peace. Ills own remark on the subjeot strongly de¬ 
scribes hls condition. 'Hawkestone is now a furnace indeed.’ 
But he was enabled, through the timely grace given to him, 4 to 
glorify his heavenly Father iu those fires.’ 4 At the close of his 
life he was walking on the terrace at Hawkestone,’ states Mr. 
Sidney, 4 when he remarked to a lady who was with him, jiud 
who had witnessed the affectionate attentions which were paid 
him by Sir John Hill and his femily, 4 You have seen how lam 
now received here, hut in my youth I have often paced this 
spot bitterly weeping, while, by most of the inhabitant* of 
yonder house, I was considered as a disgraco to my femily. 

Lady Glenorchy’s life, page 89. 
t First Journal, page 4. 
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But/ he added, whilst JhotMM Ml down his aged checks, ‘It 
vu for the cause of my flod.' 

*' Hie father of our venerable Mend allowed him but a small 
annual Income, on account Of Ills strong disapproval of his 
conduct It was, therefore, a common occurrence for him to 
travel in hia Master’s service, not having a shilling in his 
pocket, and Without knowing in the morning 1 where he Should 
rest at night/ His mother, from her mistaken notions of 
religion, was his strongest foe. Mr. Hill felt very deeply her 
removal from the world, and improved the event at the 
Tabernacle in London, from t Samuel xxill. A, * Although my 
house he not so with God; yet be hath made with me an ever¬ 
lasting covenant, ordered In all things, and sure: for tills Is 
all nip salvation, sad all my desire, although ho make it not to 

**" Notwithstanding, Mr lhll found his greatest spiritual foes 
to be those of ‘ Ills own household/ yet he continued to preach 
the word, ‘ in season and out of season ' 

“ In his village labours he was often insulted by the people, 
and considered by them a wild enthusiast, although be spake 
•the words of truth and soberness ’ He frequently referred to 
these seasons with calm delight, persuaded that he was then 
made the (AMDs of leading many sguls to the Redeemer."— 
(pp. 54—56.) 

“ Early In the year 1700, Mr Hill obtained tho degree of B.A. 
He was a diligent student, notwithstanding his numerous 
engagements, and though ‘ a fellow-commoner/ his name ap¬ 
peared in the list of honours. • 

“ Immediately after the completion of his studies at Cam¬ 
bridge, he was anxious to obtain ordination, but his irregular 
course threw many dilliculties in ills way. On tliiH sutdeot ho 
says, ‘ For visiting the sir k and imprisoned, and expounding the 
Scriptures in private houses, I met with no less Ilian six 
refusals, before T gained admission into the established church, 
—but, blessed be God, all tins prov ed for tho furtherance of tho 
Gospel “The wrath or man shall praise him, and the remainder 
there of shall he restrain ' ’ 

"The mind of Mr Hill was kept in painful suspense for 
nearly four years on the subject of ordination During this 
period, however, he wns ‘ instant m senium and out of sihsoh/ 
in ills Master's woik lie not only preached iu dissenting 
chapels, but lie continued Ills itinerant tours through many 
parts of England Ho was pelted with eggs and stones, lam- 

G oned, and burnt in effigy, but * none of those things moved 
m ’ 

"On the death onVhltclleld, in 1770, it was generally supposed 
that Mr. lhll would succeed him ut tin Tabernacle ami Totten¬ 
ham-! unit chapels; hut tins was not the will of God Mr Hill 
was anxious for episcopul otdinction, and he was not deposed 
to take a step which might have i x rinded him ullogcther from 
official connexion with tlie established chureh Mr Hill's 
labours in both chapth were gr« ally blessed by tin. Holy bpmt, 
ami under one si mum at Totteiiliam-eourt many sinners were 
led to (minin', * What shall 1 do Ik* saved’ (pp 63—65 ) 

"in 1771, oil the Sabbath evening ol the 17th of June, Mr. 
Hill preached, for the first time, in the market-place of Wotton- 
uiider-cdge, Gloucestershire, IrrthiEph v 1!), the good effects of 
the attempt he then commenced have continued to this day. 
In th.'ttown he afterwards built a tabernacle for God, endowed 
alms-houses for its members, and made it his summer residence. 
There many sinners have hern led to God, anil the ‘despised 
itinerant/ hy lus will, has made arrangements for supporting 
the icligious Interest which lie established in that town 

Mi 11 Ui appears at this season ‘ to have experienced it to be 
nil joy that lie was counted worthy tu suffer persecution ’ for tho 
sake of his dear Master. Though he was passing through the 
patlm of tribulation, yet all his trials wore to he overruled for 
the promotion of Ills Saviour's cause. Hie Christian plant 
must often he entered by affliction, ere It conies to maturity, or 
its h< nut les can lie fully developed."—(pp G5, GO.) 

"After much trouble and uiixuty, Mr Hill was ordained a 
deacon, by Dr Willis, the bishop of Hath and Wells, on Trinity 
Sundnv, 1773, without any promise or condition whatever Tho 
little parish of Kingston, near Taunton, in Somersetshire, Air¬ 
mailed him a title for orders He remained there as curate 
about twelve months, where 


A man lio was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year '♦ 


III that cbunli be preached his first sermon, on June 20,1773, 
from l Cor. it I, S, which he afterwards printed, with tilt* title 
‘The Gospel Message/ and dedicated It to the rcrtoi of the 
parish (p. 70.) 

•• The refusal of several bishops to ordain Mr Hill did not 
Induce him to discontinue his 1 Irregular’ mode of pioclaimiug 
the gospel to ahwcTs, which led the bishop of Carlisle to ri ftise 
him priOBt's orders. lie was therefore obliged to pass through 
life ‘ wearing only one ecclesiastical boot ’ 

•« After leaving his curacy at Kingston, Mr Hill preached in 
tho neighbourhood ot his father’s residence nt I lawk es tone, who 
continued hfs opposition to his son, with the hope of bringing 
him luck Inti that vineyard lu which it was his desire that in 
should exclusively labour. . 

** Mr. Hill sought a temporary retirement in Yorkshire, and 
remained for a season with an old college friend, who greatly 
encouraged him in his course At Leeds lio was the means of 
enlightening many souls, and thus he had the approbation of 


• Mr. Hill's salary was forty pounds. 


God with him, though many men were speaking evil of him. 
.He afterwards preached with great success at the Tabernacles 
in London, Plymouth, and Bristol. At this period of his life ho 
walked by faith, through a ^douded path. AH earthly things 
were against him, and yet he believed that jta was pursuing the 
coune which was agreeable to hia heavenly Father’s w ill. His 
itinerant labours were eminently vuoflil, particularly among the 
colliers at Klngswood, near BrlAoL 

" In 177.1 Mr. Hill contemplated a most interesting change 
in his condition ur life. He had formed a strong attachment to 
Miss Tmlw ay, whose brother represented the city of Wells in 
Parliament/’—(pp 7a. 77.) 

" Iti the year 1774 Mr. Hill appears to have enjoyed unparal¬ 
leled popularity * He preached cMfcnfy sermons in many of 
the London churches, where the churchwardens and overseers 
turned Methodists pro Irmpore, and had their plates filled hy 
the contributions of Mr Hill's followers. He was frequently at 
St. John's, Wapplag, where he earni'limcs gave way to hie 
natural disposition for drollery, which ho afterwords deeply 
regretted. On one of these occasions, observing ghat lus audl- 
toiy was unusually large, and made up of seafaring persons, 
who were not celebrated for overmuch religion, lie remarked, 

* I am come to preach to great sinners, notorious sinners, pro¬ 
fane sinners/ and, with peculiar emphasis, exclaimed, ‘ yea, 
to Warning sinners/ This climax operated like an electric 
shock through all the congregation, and highly offended some 
of the inhabitants of that polite part of the town, ftho conceived 
themselves materially liisultod by such a debasement of their 
place of abode/* 

" No one could be lntimpte with Mr Hill without discovering 
the evident satisfaction ffe enjoyed whe* requested to occupy 
pulpits in the church, and, on tho contrary, the severe mortifi¬ 
cation it gave him to be excluded from thorn/'—(pp. D3, 04.) 

"After having preached with great success in the churches 
ami chapels, streets, fields, and commons of London and its 
vicinity, he was anxious to enjoy a more settled life. In the 
rear 17H0 Mr. Hill felt a strong desire to introduce the Gospel 
into the south side of the metropolis, and after much prayer for 
Divine guidance, ‘the cloud rested' on the Bpot where Surrey 
chapel now stands.”—(p. 07 ) 

“ On the 24th of June, 1783, the first stone of Surrey chapel 
was laid hy Mr. llill, on which occasion he preached from Isaiah 
vxviii 10, ‘Therefore, thus saith tho Lord God, Behold I lay 
in Zion for a foundation, a stone, a tried stone, a precious 
cornel-stone, a sure foundation; he that baheveth shall not« 
make haste.’ On this occasion groat numbers were collected 
together. After tlie sermon, suitable addresses were delivered 
hy tlie Rev Messrs Wills, Piercj, and Medley, and fervent 
prayer was offered up that the new tabernacle might be filled 
Willi the glory of God ”-{p 103 ) 

“ On the Hth of June, 1783, the chapel was solemnly opened 
for Divme worship, when Mr Hill delivered his first sermon, 
from 1 Cor. 1. 2.1, ‘Hut wc prcn*h Christ crucified, unto the 
Jews a stumbling block, and unto the Greeks foolishness, but 
unto them which arc called, both Jews ami Greeks, Christ tho 
power of God and the wisdom of God ' t The evening sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Mr Plercy, from the text, ' Arise, O 
God, and plead thine own cause ’ 

"All attempt was successfully made, during the sendee, to 
disturb the congregation. A report was raised that tlie founda¬ 
tion of the building was Insecure, and was giving way. The 
confusion that- ensued was very great. Mr. Hill, from the 
pulpit, endeavoured iu vain to stUl the tempest. Many persons 
were materially injured, though lio lives were lost At a sub¬ 
sequent period a ball was fired nt Mr Hill while In tho pulpit, 
which providentially passed over Ills head , but the miscreant 
wns never discovered —(p. 105.) 

" Mr Hill printed this sermon, to prevent all misunderstand¬ 
ing as to the doctrines which he intended to preach, his address 
on laying the foundation-stone having been grossly misrepre¬ 
sented. lie was soon the subject of a violent attack from one 
of the rev lows ni the day Ills sermon was called ‘the first¬ 
born child of absurdity, ’ and it was stated that only a depraved 
nnnd could give currency to the sentiment ' that the imagina¬ 
tion of man’s hegrt was only evil, and that continually/ This 
strange Ignorance of tho Bcriptures will remind the nfrdcr of ' 
the remark made by a learned barrister, who complained of the 
had taste of tho evangelicals, in comparing man's own righteous¬ 
ness to ‘ filthy rags ’ 

“ Mr. Hill, in a prcfiico prepared to his first sermon, refers to 
his reviewer's remarks • ‘Their ignorance also taught them to 
tell the public bow my infatuated hearers would walk for miles 
uncovered, during the severest rain, by the tide of my carriage, 
singing lijrans: that I have frequently spoken lill I have spit 
blood, and much injured my constitution by myTjxtraordlrjanly 
energetic mode of duliv cry Now, It would be the greatest plow 
of ill manners to presumo to say 1 am well, whan a body oftuch 
learned gentlemen pronounce me to be slok; yet, such are the 
w onderful effects of my fanaticism, that 1 feel no more bad 
consequence* from my much-injured constitution, than If rtiy 
teal had never exceeded the eompletest ropmsntorivB of hurt- 
ness m a cassock/ , . 

•‘ The weekly services at the ehapel have been since regularly 
held on the morning and evenhic of the Sabbath-day, and Ml 
Monday evenings, when the members of the cburOh meet toge¬ 
ther and receive an address front the pastor; and itso on Tui»- 

• Ecclesiastical Biography, vol. lv,, p. 571. 
t See Religious Tract Society catalogue, 384. 
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lad Friday:On «ha ] 

MnrlMof tlw Oumh of jtngtond to a 
MtfculartJ’ hr the omission of th» « — 
to <mlr nude* tha Urns of the monthly a 
■a'aflho inUnian. 

' Aa wwflwrt organ was srmtsd for tfaa use of tho afc f w g a* 
Uoo, which to still cons id e r * a very su»M tosatujMK, and 
«u w ptoysfl by tha tots Mr. Jacob, * ho row to gnat 
yitiinnns for his musical ttjonti."—<pB, 1M, 10?.) 

“After the settlement of Mr. HtU at Surrey chapel, he 
geaauaOy resided in London from November until the dose of 
May, when ho retired for a s— so to Us beautiful residence at 
Wotton-under-edge, or eotmnetiocft Us much-loved Itinerating 
labours, During his abuses from London hto puMt was sup¬ 
pled by ministers of dUtorcnt denominations, all holding the 
essential doctrines of tbo Gospel. The venerable Berridge, 


t, Gtoasoott, Venn, mid 
_-i church, preached ftL 
it Surrey chapel "—(p. lid.) 


Mho truth a* it U in 


thAu»t eminent dbueptisg mindcteri co-operated 
with thftu liberal clergymen iq sustaining $he labours 
and extending the usendoMg of the pastor of Surrey 


"For nearly fifty yetis tip) Rat. TOMlm 3v. of Bath, has 
paid hto annual vtolt to the congregation» end hto terriers are 
as acceptable, now ‘ the almond-tree fiourtohet,’ aa when ‘ the 
dew of youth * was won him. He has confirmed mady in the 
faith, and led many thoughtless prodigals to the Bsvtour of sin- 
ners?'—<pp. 120,121.) 


OEMS. 


Agrbewrjtt of Pnorawr and Apostle. —The 
agreement of the predictions of the prophets with the 
things themselves, and the preaching of the apostles 
following, make up one organ or great instrument 
tuned by the eauedumd, and sounding by the same 
breath of the tame Spirit of God.— Leighton. 

Magnificence, and ScblisAtv or the Homan 
Form.-- There needs no better proof of our instinc¬ 
tive feeling of the immense expression of which the 
human figure is capable, than the uniform tendency 
which the religion of every country has betrayed to. 
wards Anthropomorphism, or attributing to the Deity 
the human form. And behold the effects of this 
familiar object every day: no acquaintance with the 
secrets of its mechanism, no degrading views of human 
nature, not the most swinish compost of mud and 
blood that was ever misnamed philosophy, can avail 
/to hinder ua from doing involuntary reverence to any 
exhibition of majesty or surpassing beauty in human 
clay. 


Thi Warrior.— Vhile the philanthropist, a fel¬ 
low-worker together with God, in exploring and giving 
effect to the benevolent tendencies of nature, is de¬ 
vising means to mitigate the evil, and augment the 
happiness of the world ; the warrior is revolving in the 
gloomy recesses of hit. mind plans of future desolation, 
terror, and ruin. Prisons crowded with captives, cities 
emptied of their inhabitants, fields desolate and laid 
waste, are amongst his proudest trophies I The fabric 
of his fame is cemented with tears and blood: and if 
his name be wafted to the ends ot the earth, it is in the 
shrill cry of suffering humanity; in the curses and 
imprecations of those whom his sword has reduced to 
despair.— R. Hall 

Affliction.—A s the snowdrop comes amid snow 
and sleet, appearing as the herald of the njge, and the 
harbinger of summer, so religion comes amid the 
blight of affliction, to remind u& of a perpetual sum¬ 
mer, where the sun never retires behind a wintry 
cloud.— Temple. 


MEN AND THINGS. 


Lake (Jf Tiberias. —About eight o’clock we 
reached Tiberias, having travelled about two hours 
along the side of the lake; we had occasion to observe 
that more paios appeared to have been taken to con. 
struct the road where it was very rocky, than in moBt 
parts of Syria which we bad visited. The modern 
town of Tiberias is verygpnall, it stands close to the 
lake of GenneBaret, and is walled’round with towers 
at equal distances. At the northern extremity of the 
ruins are4he remains of the ancient town, which are 
discernible by means of the walla and other ruined 
buildings, as well aa by fragments of columns, some of 
which are of beautiful red granite. South of the town 
are the famous hot-baths of Tiberias: they consist of 
three springs of mineral water. We had no tliermo- 
# meter: but we found the water too hot to admit of the 
hand being kept in it for more than fifty seconds. We 
endeavoured £o boil an egg, but without success, Wan 
out of the shell. Over the spring is a Turkish bath, 
dote to the lake’s side, which is much resorted to, 
particularly by (he Jews, who have a great veneration 
also for a Roman sepulchre which is excavated in the 
cliff near tbc'jipot, and which they take to be the tomb 
qf Jacob. .Beyond the baths, a wulk runs from the 
lake 1 to the mountain’s side, which rather perplexed 
ui when we were taking the measures of the ancient 
walls of Tiberias; hat It has since appeared evident 
that the walls did not extend ao far to the south, and 
that this waa the fortification of Vespasian’s camp, as 
appears from Josephus, who places it in this position. 
The lake ot Tiberias is a Ape sheet of water; but the 
land about it lias no striking features, Ad the scenery 
is altogether deyoid of character.—-My and Mangles, 
Crwa.—K im Long, ‘Emperor of Cbiafi/ inquired 1 


of Sir G. Staunton the manner m which physicians 
were paid in England. When, with some difficulty, 
his majesty was made to comprehend the manner of 
paying their physicians so well in England fin the time 
they were sick, lie exclaimed, “ Is any man well in 
England who can afford to be ill ’ Now I will inform 
[you how 1 manage my physicians: I have four, to 
"whom the care of my health is committed: a certain 
weekly salary is allowed them; but the moment I am 
ill, their salary stops till 1 am well again. I need not 
inform you that my illnesses are very short.” 

Spain. —A learned uud witty Frenchman, during 
his stay in Spain, went to visit the celebrated library 
of the JESscurial, and was astonished at finding the 
librarian an exceedingly narrow-minded and ill-read 
man. The King of Spain condescended to a*k the 
learned Frenchman’s opinion of the library. “ Sire,” 
he replied, 41 the library iv admirable, excellent; but 
you should promote the librarian to the office of mi¬ 
nister of finance—for he is quite clearly a man who 
never meddles with tbe treasure intrusted to his care.” 

Portugal.— My guide said that the wood abounded 
in wolves, and desired me to observe the stump of a 
tree recentty felled, telling me that a young man, 
assailed by three of those ferocious animals, had taken 
tefuge in its branches, aud had afterwards cut it down, 
aa a memorial of his escape, and m testimony of his 
gratitude. I thought thiB an odd mode of returning 
thanks, and tacitly determined never to enAungor my 
safety for an inhabitant of Meleahsda. Different 
nations have certainly different modes of expreasing 
their seme of services conferred: a Portuguese fells a 
tree for the same reason that an Englishman would 
effectually protect it .—Portugal and Oalltgia, 
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THE PENSIONER. 


A rsw years since, for tbe restoration of my 
health, I resolved to visit the waters of Lake 
Geoige, and the country adjacent. This section 
of country is well known ; for, independently of 
its neighbourhood to the fort and battle-grounds 
of Ticonderoga, where many a warrior bled in 
our Revolutionary struggle, its scenes, in them¬ 
selves, are objects of great interest. The passing 
stranger can scarcely refrain from feeling very 
sublime emotions, as he rambles over the 
grounds, and surveys the ruins of the old fort, 
now almost gone to decay. • He cannot well rc- 
fiain, if he possess a tolerable share of imagina¬ 
tion, from calling to his mind the heroes and 
struggles of other times. He will*fancy he can 
almost hear the savage yell, and sec uplifted the 
murderous tomahawk ;—can almost hear the 
roar of thundering cannon, and see the fall of 
groups of the dying. But awful and interesting 
as may be the emotions which imagination and 
recollection awaken, while recalling the deeds of 
days gone by, they can scarcely transcend those 
which he feels while he surveys the sublime 
scenes opened to his view, in every direction, 
around Lake George. The beautiful transparency 
of the waters, and the grandeur of the neighbour¬ 
ing mountains, which seem to rise out of the 
very waves, and by which they are pent up in 
one vast reservoir, produce m the mind of him 
who loves to contemplate nature in her noblest 
and richest apparel, a state of the most interested 
and delicious feeling. What traveller has passed 
this way, and did not feel himself transposed at 
the sight of Rogers’ Rock, stretching its proud 
taimmit to the sky 9 Often does the stranger, as 
lie is gliding swiftly in Ins boat down the lake, 
when lie comes in full view of this lock, request 
the watermen to rest on their oars, that he may 
contemplate its sublimity in silence. I cau dis¬ 
tinctly recollect my emotions when I first saw 
it. I lmd heard its story, and the circumstances 
which gave name to it, and fancied I could 
almost sec the bold Rogers, and his during fol¬ 
lowers, descending its steep and then icy declivity, 
with the rapidity of lightning, and the astonished 
und blood-thirsty savages shouting above on 
its bleak summit, and looking down with the 
keenest vexation upon those who so lately had 
been their prisoners, and who were to have been 
burnt alive on that very summit, whence none 
hut themselves would have dared to descend. It 
was such scenes that 1 intended to make n 
study and delight, as I left home, and in two 
days arrived at the borders of the lake. 

If any of my readers have passed from one 
Mid of this lake to the other, they may have 
observed on the eastern shore, about ten or 
«l"ven miles from the outlet, a little cottage. It 
Mauds at the bottom of a narrow glen, a few rods 

[No. 29. July 19, 1837. — 2d.] Vol. i. 


distant from the waters edge. A little cove put9 
up from the lake, between the 1 nigged mountain 
on one Bide, and the southern skirt of the glen 
on the other. The clouds in a lowering day 
are always seen to rest on the summit of the 
mountains which arise on each side of the ravine, 
w hich stretches off to the east of the cottage. 
Half way up these heights the eagle builds her 
nest, without fear of molestation, and seems to 
look down from her conscious elevation in de¬ 
fiance of man below. The whitewashed cottage 
and the swelling mountains have a pleasing and 
imposing effect, when viewed from the water. It 
was here, one evening, I requested the boatmen 
to land me, as I was returning from the excur¬ 
sions of the day. 

There are seasons in the life of almost every 
man, when he needs not the formality of au intro¬ 
duction to a stranger to enable him to commence 
an acquaintance. The mind is in such a state 
of buoyancy and good feeling, that we feel every 
stranger whom we meet to he an acquaintance, 
and every human being our brother. Such were 
my feelings, as I walked leisurely towards 
an elderly and venerable looking man, who sat 
beside his humble dwelling, enjoying the calwf 
pleasures of the evening. After the usual salu¬ 
tation of strangers, he invited me to take a seat 
outside him. I soon found that I had introduced 
myself to a plain,- open-hearted, hut poor man, 
upon whose head probably sixty winters had shed 
their snows. His countenance was intelligent, 
though there was an expression of sorrow Upon 
it. He seemed to possess an intellect endowed 
with good sense, of a sober, meditative cast. He 
portrayed in lively colours the beauties of the 
scenery around him, which showed that he had 
not yet beoonie insensible to the charms of 
nature by the lapse of years. He adverted also 
to the fast approaching hour when he should no 
longer be animated by these scenes. “ Stranger," 
said \\o, with seriousness and emphasis, “ see you 
that setting sun? Though it may set to-night iu 
darkness, yet it will rise again to-morrow, and 
rise perhaps in far brighter glory. But sTJOh my # 
i will set to rise no more.” It may rise, said I, 

eternity. The poor pensioner, for such I 
learned ho was, was silent; and I could seethe 
tear standing in his eye, as with a worthy hos¬ 
pitality he invited me into his cottage to remain 
for the night. I could not accept the invitatiog, 
but promised to rail on the following morning. 

I then took my leave of him; and as wc glided 
swiftly down the lake, aided by a stiff breeze, I 
could not help revoh mg in my mind the adven¬ 
tures of the evening. Early in the following 
morning, I left my lodgings for the pensioner’s 
cottage. The aged man was waiting to receive 
me, and did receive me with all the cordiality of 
2 a 
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an old acquaintance. I found in the cottage of 
this poor but worthy man, all that neatness apd 
industry could do to make him comfortable and 
happy , for at best his health was but poof, and 
he appeared to be sinking to the grave under 
the accumulated weight of infirmity and years. 
Though he seemed to possess an imagination 
which could soar above the mountains which 
surrounded him, and visit the busy abodes of 
man beyond them; yet he appeared like one 
insulated, and shut out from the bustle and per¬ 
plexities of the world, and, with few regrets, 
could have parted with it for ever. There was, 
however, the love of one tender object which , 
attached him to life. Nothing oopld exceed 
the filial affection of his lovely daughter, over 
whom the fond father had doated for seven¬ 
teen years. Her mother had died in her in¬ 
fancy, and to the bereaved father had been left 
the sole care and 1 superintendence of the educa¬ 
tion of his infant child. His other children 
had been snatched away, one after another; and 
it was not a wonder that the affections of the 
mourning father had taken such firm hold of his 
daughter, since she was all that now remained of 
a once numerous family. The war-worn veteran 
gave me a minute history of his life. He related 
his most interesting adventures in the Revolu¬ 
tionary struggle. He had been advanced to a 
station of some honour and trust in the American 
army, was placed near the body of his general, 
and had served in many daring and hazardous 
enterprises. He had cultivated the fields of this 
little glen, while he had been able to lubour, and 
from them he had gleaned a scanty though com¬ 
fortable support. In one corner of his little farm, 
he pointed out the graves of his wife and children. 
“ My sweet Jane,” said the old man with tears, 
is the very image of her mother, whom I laid 
here almost seventeen years ago. She has the 
same temper, and manifests the same assiduity 
to make me happy. She knows little of the 
mother she has lost; though often, as she has sat 
on my knee in her childhood, has she wept when 
I told her the story of her mother. I used often 
to tell her of the virtues of her of whom both she 
and myself were bereft, that I might, if possible, 
formaler mind upon the same model; for it was 
that very mother who taught me, that to be con¬ 
versant with virtue is, in a measure, to become 
virtuous ourselves.” And was your daughter 
always assiduous to promote your welfare as now? 
“ No, she was not always so. Though she pos¬ 
sessed an amiable temper, yet she used some¬ 
times to manifest the waywardness of youth. 
Never shall I forget the prayers of my poor 
dying wife, that her infant child might be spared 
in mercy to its father, and be to me all that she 
would have been had her life been prolonged. 
Never shall I forget her last petition for her little 
offspring, aa she pressed it to her expiring bosom 
for the last time, tod then holding it in her feeble 


armB, she said, * Blessed Saviour! I beseech thee 
to be the God of my child, os thou hast been my 
God—yto sanctify its heart as I hope thou hast 
sanctified mine. I know thou art able to save it. 
I dedicate iny child to thee. I leave it in thy 
arms. TIjou wilt not suffer it to perish from thy 
own tfrms. Thou wilt remember thy ancient 
covenant and promise. I give my child to thee. 
Blessed Saviour! accept my humble offering.’— 
Her voice failed. These were her last words;— 
she soon expired. Oh 1 Mr. E., you know not 
how good a woman my wife was. I have often 
heard her in the thicket, just by us, or yonder, 
where once stood a little hovel, earnestly en¬ 
gaged in prayer for me. If any are Christians, I 
have no doubt she was one. And my beloved Jane 
was not so like her mother as she is now, till two 
years ago, when a missionary called here two or 
three times, and gave her that little Bible you 
saw .standing upon her shelf. For a time I wished 
my daughter had never seen the missionary, she 
was so unhappy. She could do nothing but read 
her Bible, and weep. But after a time her 
mourning was turned to joy, and she has been 
ever since beseeching me to be a Christian. She 
is just what her mother used to be, and often 
have I heard her praying for me, in the same 
manner and place as her mother used to pray. 1 
was once a disbeliever in the Christian religion— 
thought it all to be the device of man ; and, foi 
a long time after I married my wife, I thought 
she was a visionary, under the influence of a 
heated imagination. But upon a candid and im¬ 
partial examination of her feelings and conduct, 1 
was fully convinced that they sprang from pure 
and steady principles, of which I had no expe¬ 
rience. To witness, as I do daily, how religion 
influences all the conduct of my Jane, and makes 
her happy under all circumstances, serves to 
make me believe how blissful is the lot of those 
who possess it.” He drew a deep sigh, and would 
have proceeded; for I perceived he was interested 
in the subject. But the approach of a boat to 
the shore drew our attention, and we walked for¬ 
ward to meet it. It conveyed a small party of 
young people, who had called to pay their com¬ 
pliments to the pensioner and his daughter. As 
the day was far spent, I took my leave of the 
whole party, not without leaving a promise that 1 
would call frequently. I had become but little 
acquainted with that lovely daughter on whom 
the old man leaned for support. There was 
something so retiring about her, and yet so 
winning; so simple, and yet so elegant; so 
humble, and yet so exalted, that I could not but 
admire a character made up of such contrasted 
qualities. I had learned enough to know that 
Bhe was intelligent without ostentation, and 
modest without awkwardness. There was some¬ 
thing in the character of the old man which I 
did not understand. He was frank and generous, 
but he seemed not to admit me to the deepest 
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feelings of his bosom. He was cheerful, but hi 
was not happy. Something seemed to lie will 
weight upon his mind. . 

With almost the dawn of the first fhjr day, 
betook myself to my boat, intending to take th 
cottagers by surprise, and sit down with them tc 
their cheerful breakfast. The sun had rilen. am 
was beginning to pour down his cheerful beami 
along the ravine, between the high mountains, 
when I arrived at the glen. All was still, exccpi 
the far-off whistling watermen, who were urging 
their boats in various directions over the clea 
blue lake; and 1 saw no living creature around 
the cottage, except the large Newfoundland 
mastiff*, which lay by the d6or. As I approached 
the dwelling I thought I heard a voice. It wt 
the clear sweet voice of the daughter, reading 
the parable of the Prodigal Son. • I approach! 
nearer. She read with an emphatic but tremulous 
tone of voice, “ I will arise and go to my father 
and will say to him, Father, I have sinned againsi 
Heaven, and before thee, and am no more wor¬ 
thy to he called thy son ; make me as one of thy 
hired servants.” At this moment I heard a sobbing, 
and the old man burst into tears. In a few minuti 
all was hushed. “ Father,” said the daughter, be¬ 
seechingly, “ God will receive you if you go to bin 
as the prodigal went to his father.” “ Kneel down 
beside me, my dear Jane,” said the pensioner. 
“Oh! Thou, who didst cause light to shine out 
of darkness, .shine into my benighted soul. Thou 
who didst receive the repenting, returning pro¬ 
digal. receive me, who am worse than the p« 
digal.” After a pause—“ It will not do—I can¬ 
not—Oh, Jane pray for me.” Jane did pray for 
him ; and I could not but weep as 1 listened to 
her earnest supplications for her poor father, and 
joined my praters with hers for his relief. She 
soon ceased, and I would have retreated. Rut 
I could not go; for now was explained what 
had been so mysterious, and I desired to learn 
what I had failed to learn before, and if possible 
to administer relief. The old man opened the 
door, and seemed surprised at seeing me; but 
such w as his salutation that I knew I was not un¬ 
welcome. He was aware that I was acquainted 
with his situation, and did not endeavour to con¬ 
ceal it. I stepped forward and took from the 
shelf a neat little Bible, wiiicli seemed to have 
been preserved with care though much used. 
The eyes of the daughter, which lately had been 
suffused with tears, now beamed with joy and 
hope. I opened at the fifty-first Psalm, and read 
it. I commented upon the nature, necessity, 
and reasonableness of true repentance. I en¬ 
deavoured to show that repentance would be 
acceptable to God, through the sacrifice and 
mediation of Jesus Christ. The old man was 
moved, and the countenance of his daughter 
brightened with joy as she said,' “ Father, 1 know 
repentance to be a happy feeling.” The interest 
this little family manifested in my welfare was 


much increased by this morning’s visit. I had been 
revealed to them in a new character, and they 
regarded me not only as a friend, but also as a 
Christian. I learned from the daughter the his¬ 
tory of her father’s feelings for several months 
past. It was more than six months since he 
began to look forward, with seriousness, to a 
future world; and for many weeks he had been 
in much the same state ofanind as that in which 
I now saw him. In my further intercourse with 
him that day, I was convinced that he was 
anxious to secure the better portion; but he was 
selfish. He was deeply convinced af sin, yet he 
would not repent. His anxiety was not produced 
by fear but by conviction. 

For several successive days I was a constant 
visitor at the cottage. I endeavoured to instruct 
him; but all was to no purpose. Indeed it was 
not necessary. £le was well instructed in his 
duty. But there seemed to»be an unyielding 
obduracy in his heart which endeavoured to re¬ 
ject every offer of mercy. His obstinacy was 
not so open and tumultuous as steady and per¬ 
severing. He knew it to W wrong, but he would 
not overcome it. The principles of a depraved 
heart were in vigorous and successful exercise. 

One evening, ns I was returning from the ex¬ 
cursions of the day, I thought I would run my 
boat into the cove by the pensioner’s dwelling. 
A heavy cloud was hovering in the west, which 
seemed to presage a storm ; and, as I was alone, 

I scarcely dared to attempt the voyage homeward. 
On going on shore 1 found the old man; bat his 
daughter had gone. I was told she had been 
sent for by a sick friend, whom she bad been ac¬ 
customed to visit. It was about sunset when 
e walked down to the beach, to look out for 
the boat which should bring home the sole com¬ 
fort of her anxious father. ** I do not much like 
that dark cloui^yonder,” said the old man, os we 
stood upon the shore. “ Though my sweet Jane 
lias never slept from under the paternal roof, I 
lope she will not attempt to return to-night.” 
The shadows of evening were fast falling. As 
we could descry nothing of the daughter, we 
returned to the cottage. It was not long before 
the portending storm came on with gjeat vio-^ 
lence, and the waters were swept by one of those" 
-errible gusts with which Lake George is some¬ 
times visited. The heaving and white foaming 
billows of the lake made a gloomy contrast with 
he surrounding darkness. A deep dusk hung over 
,hc face of things, and we could discern only enough 
,o see the bavock which the storm was making 
abroad. As we sat silently by the window, 
ooking out upon this scene, we thought we heard 
■lies of distress. In a moment we were upon 
Jie beach, but it was so dark that we could 
distinguish objects only at a little distance. All 
was again hushed, except the troubled billows 
and howling blast, and we stood listening in 
breathless silence. Again we heard a cry. It 
2 o 2 
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was the last. The old pensioner’s heart died 
within him, for he knew it was the voice of his 
daughter. The sound seemed to proceed from 
some one not fur from the shore. At thi.4 mo- 
ment the mastiff, which f^ood beside us, plunged 
into the waves. He was gone a long time, but 
at length returned, dragging by his mouth the 
drowned girl. We made every effort to resuscitate 
the lifeless body, but all was unavailing. Tile 
soul had left its earthly tenement, and flown to 
another and heavenly world. We carried the 
body of poor Jane into the cottage, and laid it on 
the humble couch it had so often occupied. 
The poor old man seemed alive to all those heart¬ 
rending pangs which his forlorn condition now 
made him realise. His feelings were the feelings 
of despair. He sat down by the bedside of her 
who lately was so lovely—hid his face in both 
his hands, and burst into a. flood of tears. I 
would have soothed him, but I knew I could not 
After the first paroxysms of agony and grief had 
subsided, by degrees he grew more calm. Hut 
I thought his calmness was incapacity to endure 
such poignant grief, and that he was exhausted 
by the tempest of his feelings. I could see by Ins 
countenance that there was not peace within. 
The cottage was still as the mansion of death. 
While the bereaved father sat,intently viewing the 
inanimate features of his child, the last ray of hope 
seemed to expire, and there was no longer a tie 
to bind him to earth. That night was dreadful to 
ns both. The storm was raging fearfully without, 
while all was hushed like the silence of the tomb 
within. The old pensioner was the first to in¬ 
terrupt the stillness. “ 1 did not think that 
the flower, which bloomed so sweetly in the morn¬ 
ing, would be so withered and dead at night. 
Oh I Jane, Jane! it is hard to part with thee— 
for ever too!—in one short hour torn from my 
aged arms!” His feelings were too big for utter¬ 
ance, and his voice faltered. But lie struggled 
hard for self-possession, and soon resumed. “ I 
was always poor—but never so poor a 1 *? now. 
Oh! Jane, how fondly have I nourished thee! 
Seventeen years thou hast been my sole com¬ 
panion! How kind wast tliou to me,my daughter! 
Thou art gone. Shall I never more hear from 
thec*tlie fervent prayer for thy poor father— 
never more hear thy kind entreaty to be rccon- 
eiled to God ? All, never! Oh! that 1 might be 
what thou wast, when thou left thy father’s 
dwelling! But there is no hope for mo.” Here 
the old man again burst into tears. After a 
short pause,—“ Yes, 1 have one resource . 1 will 
arise, I will go to my Father, and will say, 
Father, I have sinned against Heaven, and before 
thee, and am not worthy to be called thine. Oh! 
Saviour of sinners! let me come to thee—let me 
call thee my Father! 1 have no friend but thee. 
I have abused thee—abused thy tnerey—I am 
the chief of sinners! Oh! gracious Saviour, 
1 come to thee, ashamed and guilty. If I 


perish, I will perish at thy feet. Here, Lord, 
I am—do with me as seemeth good to thee."— 
The pensioner ceased—his heart was melted 
within chim. The thoughts of the dead no 
longer occupied his mind. There was a glow 
of fervour upon his countenance. His soul 
seemed 1 to be elevated above this world, holding 
communion with its God. We were both silent ; 
but I trust we both prayed. I cannot tell all 
that happened on that night. It is sufficient to 
say that we spent the night in prayer by the bed¬ 
side of Jane. The murmuring spirit of the father 
seemed to be hushed into meek submission. He 
could kiss the hand by which he was smitten, 
and thank his heavenly Father for the chastise¬ 
ment. There was a pleasing serenity upon his 
countenance, even in the chamber of death, which 
seemed to say, “ All is well.” 

With the early light of the next morning, I 
went out to visit the neighbouring settlement, to 
invite the attendance of two or three female 
friends, to poiform their last offices of kindness 
for the deceased, and to make the other neces¬ 
sary anangements for her iuueral. As I walked 
along towards my boat, I obseived a little skiff 
strunded upon the beacli. It was the same which 
conveyed Jane so near the paternal dwelling the 
preceding evening. This circumstance, ami a 
hat, which lay at a little distance, told me that 
Jane Mandeville was not the only person who 
had been the victim of 3 watery death. The 
melancholy tidings of the catastrophe of the pre¬ 
ceding evening were soon spread wide, ami deep 
was the feeling excited m every bieast along the 
shores of Lake George. The next day was the 
Sabbath; and there was sadness upon the coun¬ 
tenances of those who convened at the glen. The 
mourners were not relatives, for old Mandeville 
had none remaining. But they lmd known Jaue in 
her childhood—had known her ill her riper years; 
and many were the tears which were shed that 
day upon her coffin. The missionary who called 
at the glen two years befoie, stood among the 
mourners. He had heard of Jane’s death at the 
settlement, and hastened to pay his last tribute 
of respect to the deceased, and to comfort the 
bereaved father in his affliction. But there was 
no need; for he felt a consolation in his bosom 
of more value than worlds,—a consolation which 
nothing on earth could have impaited. As the 
funeral procession moved slowly towards the 
burial-place of the old pensioners family, there 
was a deep and thoughtful silence throughout 
the little concourse. The bearers placed the 
coffin beside the grave. The missionary uncovered 
his head, and addressed a few words to the as¬ 
sembly. They were tender and appropriate, and 
flowed from a feeling heart. The coffin was 
lowered into its narrow cell. I looked upon the 
old pensioner. A tear was standing in his eye, 
but there was peace and tranquillity in his bosom. 
He advanced to the head of the grave, and, after 
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looking into it, lie looked round affectionately 
upon the assembly, and said, “ My friends, there 
is sorrow in my heart, but it is not a sorrow with¬ 
out hope. I think I can thank the great} Shep¬ 
herd that he has taken this lamb from me; for, 
before, I was a lost and wandering sheet), and 
would not hear the voice of the Shepherd, falling 
me to his fold. I was a prodigal, perishing with 
hunger, and would not return to my Father, who 
had bread enough, and to spare. I shall soon 
see iny dear Jane again. She will not always 
sleep here. The trbinp of the archangel will 
reach the bottom of this grave. This narrow 
house will soon be the resting-place of us all. I 
feel and am assured that I«nust soon lay these 
limbs beside hers. Let us be like her, and I 
trust we shall meet in heaven.” The missionary 
invoked the blessing of God upon the assembly, 
and they silently dispersed to their boats. 

For a few days I was a constant resident at 
the glen, and had the satisfaction of witnessing 
daily in the old pensioner an increasing and 
fment piety. lie was now happy, rejoicing in 
hope. We conversed, we joined our prayers 
and praises at the throne of grace; and precious 
were the seasons which I spent in his cottage. 
He sometimes wept at the grave of lus beloved 
daughter. But there was joy even m his grief. 
The Bible of Jane was now bis constant com¬ 
panion, and much was lie consoled ami animated 
by its promises. The day at length arrived when 
I must take my final leave of tin* scenes of Lake 
George. The morning was fine, and we spent 
an hour in walking about the glen. We con¬ 
versed—we prayed. It was the last time we were i 


to be together on this side of the grave. 1 had 
endeavoured, as far as possible, to ascertain the 
true Character of his views and feelings, and was 
satisfied that he had commenced a new and 
happy existence, which would only bloom here, 
and would ripen in eternity. He accompanied 
me to the boat. As we were about to part, I 
expressed my apprehension that he would be 
lonely. “ I am not alone,” s # aid he; “ and though 
to go and be with Christ would be far better, yet 
all the days of my appointed time will I wait till 
my change come. I hope to meet you in heaven. 
Farewell.” Farewell, said I, and he Returned to 
the cottage. The dwelling of the pensioner, 
and the little glen, soon vanished from my 
view. 

A few months since I had occasion to visit 
Lake George. X called at the glen. The cottage 
of the old pensioner was there, but it was without 
an inhabitant. 1 tfsited the garden, and Jane 
was lying between her parents. On inquiring at 
the neighbouring settlement, I was told that the 
man had died a few weeks previously. I 
learned, with great satisfaction, that he had lived 
in such a maimer as to carry conviction to the 
minds of all, that the grace of God had been 
performing iu Ins heart its perfect work. He had 
spent his time, from the period at which I took 
leave of him, in pious devotion to his Savioui* 
and died in the triumphs of faith and the hope 
of a blessed immortality. “ Blessed are the 
dead who die iu the Lord: Yea, saith the 
spirit; for they rest from their labours, and their 
orks do follow them.” ’—American Christian 
Spectator. 


BRITAIN. 

CUArTEtt v. 


Religion. Tertullian, Eusebius, Theodoret, 
and Gildas, all intimate that Christianity was 
brought to Britain about the middle of the first 
century; which is probable from the fact th.it it 
was very prevalent at Rome, between which 
and Bntain there was a frequent intercourse of 
soldiers, prisoners, merchants, women, and slaves. 
Pomponia Grecina, the Cliristian wife of Aulus 
Plautius, who was governor here, might intro¬ 
duce it between a.d. 43 and a.d. 47; and many 
think the Claudia mentioned by Paul, 2 Tim. 
iv. 21, was the same that is lauded by Martial in 
his fourth and eleventh epigrams for her virtue 
and charms. Many of the learned have iterated 
that James the apostle was the first to preach 
Christianity here, which is not only without 
proof but doubtful, for he was killed by Herod 
a.d. 44. See Acts xii. Others have nominated 
Simon Zelotes for this honour; while the mag¬ 
niloquent Baronius and Metaphrastes say it was 
Peter, which is equally without proof. Other 
conjecturists, among whom are Jerome, Clemens, 


ltomanus, and Theodoret, affirm, with more pro¬ 
bability, that it was Paul, of whose life, from 
A.n. 38 to a.d. 07, there is no very precise ac¬ 
count, aiul which may have been partly spent 
in Britain. * 

It is more certain that, in the days of that 
fiddler and fiend Nero, many of the Christians 
fled to Britain to escape his rabid and • 
spread the flame which he scattered them to 
extinguish. Other claimants to the honour of 
having first preached the Gospel in Britain 
would be too much noticed by disproof. Why 
should it be thought necessary to decide ? Do 
we want a national saint V 

A.D. 28G—303. In the time of Diocleeian 
the first British persecution began, and, accord¬ 
ing to Gildas, continued two years. St. Alban, 
an inhabitant of Verulamium, was the first mar¬ 
tyr. Aaron and Julius, of Eaerlem, .and many 
hundreds besides, perished. This persecution 
was terminated by Conatantius, the father of 
Constantine, who was at York when he was 
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chosen emperor. His son Constantine favoured 
the Christians, and, according to some, stained, 
but according to others, perfected the gloYy of 
the church. Of the government of the British 
churches little is feally kpown, or of their wealth 
and numbers, unless they are adumbrated from 
the fact that at the council of Arles five English 
clergymen were present,—Restilus, bishop of 
London, Eborus, bishop of York, Adelfius, bishop 
of Lincoln, and, of the same city, Sacerdos, a 
presbyter, and Arminius, a deacon. Constantine 
gave the Christian teachers exemption from 
military and civic offices, the goods of all those 
who had been recently martyred, and died with¬ 
out relatives, power to receive bequests in favour 
of the Christian religion, and, in 359, he offered 
to maintain all the bishops of the western empire, 
which was peremptorily refused by all except the 
three frum Britain. The British churches were 
little infected by (he Arian heresy, as it appears 
that Athanasius, Jerome, and Chrysostom lauded 
their orthodoxy. Constantine, who for his fa¬ 
vours to the church received great powers from 
its inconsiderate teachers, is said, by the pro- 
foundest ecclesiastical scholars, to have arrived 
at a government in the church the counterpart 
of that in the empire; and Dr. Henry says, 
“ new ecclesiastical dignitaries, as patriarchs, 
‘metropolitans, and archbishops, were established 
in the church, to correspond with the prafecti, 
pretorii, vicarii, et presides provinciarum in the 
state;” but of this let every reader judge. It 
seems, however, to be agreed, that the bishop of 
Rome had then no power over the English 
churches, which preserved their simple purity 
longer than their wealthy and more refined 
neighbours. Yet they were not perfect, for they 
were especially addicted to the follies of pilgrim- : 
ages to sec the Holy Land, and the spiritual , 
antic, Simon Stylites, who, as a proof of his eleva- j 
tion of mind, lived in Syria fifty-six years on a 1 
pillar. Christians then began to form themselves 
into societies, and were called •‘monks;” of 
which, at Banchor Monachorum, there was at 
tins tune a settlement; from the simplicity of 
which they have grown into as erudite, supersti¬ 
tious, wealthy, and intriguing bodies as ever 
exisffu. Pelagius and Agricola, who were na¬ 
tives of Britain, broached new opinions of Adam’s 
sin, of its results upon others, of the present 
consequent state of human nature, and of the 
extent of necessary Divine aid, which, defended 
with learning, apparent acuteness, and a real 
forvour, and addressed to minds disposed to re¬ 
ceive new opinions, were extensively adopted. 
To refute these sentiments, the English churches, 
probably defective in learning, invited Lupus of 
Troyes, Severus of Treves, and German us of 
Auxerre, who, having weathered a natural sea- 
storm, defeated Pelagius at St. Albans, and 
founded schools for tile benefit of the Christian 
teachers, returned; but not before Germanus, 


heading a party of Britons, had routed some 
piratical Piets and Saxons, by the iterated shout 
of ** Hallelujah 1 ” in the neighbourhood of some 
hills, -jyhieh, reverberating this singular war- 
whoopi drove the invaders into a river, and ori¬ 
ginate^ a conquest which was oalled “ the liulle- 
lujah m ctory.” Germanus is said to have brought 
with him many relics, which he deposited in the 
tomb of St. Alban, and thus to have inoculated 
our simple forefathers with that fatal error which 
was, in a malign sense, their hma inter mmorcs. 
After he had left, however, the Pelagians revived. 
Germanus returned, argued eloquently, and—if 
we can believe it—wrought miracles, and raised 
a successful persecution against his stubborn 
antagonists; after whose banishment, the churches 
had rest till the times of the Saxons. 

Such is an. outline of the history of the British 
church under the Romans; at whose departure 
the profession of Christianity was general, and 
continued until destroyed by the Saxons. 

Homan Antiquities in Britain. Among the 
proofs of the Roman ascendancy in tins island, 
are the yet extant antiquities, from which a 
splendid register lias been constructed, to illus¬ 
trate the otherwise dark parts oi this period. 

Coins in great abundance and varieties, (of 
which see the plates in Camden,) baths, pave¬ 
ments, walls, inscriptions, pedestals, vaults, urns, 
foundations of ancient cities and temples, armour 
and weapons of war, implements of trade and 
agriculture, fortifications and embankments, have 
been all discovered by diligent antiquarians, and 
mostly in the neighbourhood of Roman stations 
or towns. To which may be added, skeletons 
of elephants, war horses, soldiers in armour, and 
vurious articles of domestic life. 

None of the Roman antiquities, however, arc 
so remarkable as the three walls successively 
built across the island between England and 
Scotland, whose barbarous Meats, though often 
dreadfully chastised, especially under Golgacus, 
by Agricola, were always the indomitable hornets 
of the Romano-British government. The first 
of these walls was built by Hadrian, of turf, from 
Solway Frith to the Tyne, a space of more than 
sixty milcB; its height was twelve feet, defended 
by a ditch eleven feet wide and nine deep, which, 
however, .was found but a miserable defence 
against the iron souls of the Caledonians. Anto¬ 
ninus Pius raised the second, which was only 
forty miles in length, twelve feet thick, built 
also of turf, but based and lined with stone, 
flanked by a ditch ten or twelve feet wide, and 
mounted by eighteen towers, which were a little 
more than two miles apart, of easy communica¬ 
tion with each other, and contained a great num¬ 
ber of soldiers, under the best commanders. 
This wall wu built by the second legion, the 
vexillations of the sixth and twentieth, and one 
cohort of auxiliaries, making a body of workmen 
of about seven or eight thousand* 
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But the most remarkable of these barriers Was 
the wall of Severus, built a little to the north 
of that of Hadrian, of solid stone, and sixty-eight 
English miles in length, twelve feet high.teesides 
the coping, and eight feet wide, mounted wim three 
hundred turrets, each twelve feet square, with 
eighty-one castles, sixty-six feet square, aifl eigh¬ 
teen stations, each of which could accommodate 
six hundred men; and to make the communica¬ 
tion with all its parts certain and speedy, it was 
inlaid with iron tubes, and faced by a broad and 
perfect military way, along which any of the 
troops could be instantly removed, at all periods 
of the year. 

This prodigious labour, whose ruins are ex¬ 
tant, is equalled by nothing in history but the 


| great Chinese wall; and it is not the least won- 
1 derful that it should have been raised under 
such* a man as Severus, who is said to have 
fought seven hundred times as a gladiator. It 
kept off the Caledonians for two hundred years, 
is thought to have been built by the second and 
the sixth legions, and to have had stationed 
upon it, and at its base—the business and affairs 
of which were like those oC so many towns—ten 
thousand well-disciplined soldiers. In the best 
state of Romano-Britain, many computations have 
been made, which seem to justify the opinion 
that there were not less than three ^millions of 
inhabitants, inclusive of the natives. It is not 
according to the method of our history to bo 
tedious. 


BAZAARS OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


(From “ Willie’s Pencillinga by the 

Brino all the shops in New York, Philadelphia, 
and Boston together round the City Hall; re¬ 
move tlicir fronts, pile up all their goods on 
shelves facing the street; cover the whole with 
a roof, and metamorphose your trim clerks into 
bearded, turbaned, and solemn old Mussulnien, 
smooth Jews, and cal packed and rosy Armenians, 
and you will have something like the grand ba¬ 
zaar of Constantinople. Yet you can scarcely 
get an idea of it without having been there. It 
is a city under cover. You walk all day, and 
day alter day, from one street to another, wind¬ 
ing and turning, and trudging up lull and down, 
and never go out of doors. The roof is as high 
as those of our three-story houses, and the dim 
light so favourable to shopkeepers comes strug¬ 
gling down through skylights never cleaned ex¬ 
cept by the rams of heaven. 

Strolling through the bazaar is an endless 
amusement. It is slow work, for the streets are 
as crowded as a church-aisle after service ; and, 
pushed aside one moment by a bevy of Turkish 
ladies, shuffling along in their yellow slippers, 
muffled to the eyes; the next by a fat slave car¬ 
rying a child; again, by a kervas armed to the 
teeth, and clearing the way for some coming dig¬ 
nitary, you find your only policy is to draw in your 
elbows, and suffer the motley crowd to shove you 
about at their pleasure. 

Each shop in this world of traffic may be two 
yards wide. The owner sits cross-legged on the 
broad counter below, the height of a chair from 
the ground, and hands you all you want without 
stirring from his scat. One broad bench or 
counter runs the length of the street, and the 
different shops are only divided by the slight 
partition of the shelves. The purchaser seats 
himself on the counter, to be out of the way of 
the crowd, and the shopman spreads out his 
goods on his knees, never condescending to 
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open his lips exeept to toll you the price. If 
he exclaims “ bono” or “ halo,” (the only word a 
real Turk ever knows of another language,) he is 
stared at by his neighbours, as a man would be 
m Broadway who should break out with an 
Italian bravura. Ten to one, while you are 
examining his goods, the bearded trader creeps* 
through the hole leading to his kennel of a 
dormitory in the rear, washes himself, and returns 
to his counter, where, spreading his sacred carpet 
in the direction of Mecca, he goes through his 
prayers and prostrations, perfectly unconscious 
of your presence, or that of the passing crowd. 
No vocation interferes with his religious duty. 
Five times a-day, if he were running from the 
plague, the Mussulman would find time for 
prayers. 

The Frank purchaser attracts a great deal of 
curiosity. As he points to an embroidered hand¬ 
kerchief or a rich shawl, or a pair of gold-worked 
slippers, Turkish ladies of the first rank, gathering 
their yashmacks, or veils, over their faces, stop 
close to his side, not minding if they push him a 
little to get nearer the desired article. Feeling 
not the least timidity, except for their faces, 
these true children of Eve examine the fuSds in * 
barter, watch the stranger’s countenance, and if 
he takes off his glove, or pulls out his purse, take 
it up and look at it, without ever saying *by 
your leave.” Their curiosity often extends to 
your dress, and they put out their dittlo henna- 
stained fingers and pass them over the sleeve 
your coat with a gurgling expression of admira¬ 
tion at its fineness; or if you have rings, or a 
watch-guard, they lift your hand or pull out your 
watch with no kind of scruple. I have met with 
several instances of this in the coiirse of my 
rambles ; but a day or tWo ago I found myself 
rather more than usual a subject of curiosity. I 
was alone in the street of embroidered hand* 
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kerchiefs, (every minute article has its peculiar 
bazaar,) and, wishing to look at some of uncom¬ 
mon beauty, I called one of the many 'Jews 
always near a stranger to turn a penny by*inter- 
preting for him, and was soon up to the elbows 
in goods that would tempt a female angel out of 
Paradise. As I was selecting one for u purchase, 
a woman plumped down upon the seat beside 
me, and fixed her great, black, unwinking eyes 
upon my face, while an Abyssinian slave and a 
white woman, both apparently her dependants, 
stood respectfully at her back. A small turquoise 
ring (the fyvouritc colour in Turkey) first at¬ 
tracted her attention. She took up my hand, and 
turned it over in her soft, fat lingers, and dropped 
it again without saying a word. I looked at my 
interpreter, but he seemed to think it nothing 
extraordinary, and I went on with my bargain. 
Presently my fine-eyed fuend pulled me by the 
sleeve, and, as I leaned towards her, rubbed her 
forefinger very quickly over my cheek, looking 
at me intently all the while. I was a little dis¬ 
turbed by the lady’s familiarity, and asked my 
Jew what she wanted. I found that my rubicund 
complexion was something uncommon among 
these dark-skinned Orientals, and she wished to 
satisfy herself that I was not painted 1 My 
Constantinople friends. inform me that such 
liberties are not at all particular. 

In the centre ol the bazaar is situated what is 
called the bezestem. You descend into it from 
four directions by massive gates, which are shut, 
and all persons excluded, except between seven 
and twelve of the forenoon. This is the < ore of 
Constantinople—the soul and citadel of orient¬ 
alism. It is devoted to the sale of arms and to 
costly articles only. The roof is loftier and the 
light more ditn than in the outer bazaars, and the 
merchants who occupy its stalls are old and of 
established credit. Here are subjects fui the 
pencil! If you can take your 'eye flora those 
Damascus sabres, with their jewelled hilts and 
costly scabbards, or from those gemmed dnggers, 
and guns inlaid in silver and gold, cast a glance 
along tjjat dim avenue, and see what a range 
there is of glorious old grey-beards, with their 
snowy turbans! These are the Turks of the old 
'rigwm, before Sultan Mahmoud disfigured him¬ 
self with a coat like a “ dog of a Cliristian," and 
broke in upon the customs of the Orient. These 
are ^our opium-eaters, who smoke even in their 
sleep, and would not touch wine if it were 
handed thcm.by houris! These are your fatalists, 
who would scarce take the trouble to get out of 
the Way of a lion, and who are as certain of the 
miracle of Mohamet’s coffin as of the length of 
the pipe, or of the quality of the tobacco of 
Shiraz! 

I have spent many an hour in the bezestein, 
steeping my fancy in its rich orientalism, and 
sometimes toying to make a purchase for myself 
or others. It is curious to see with what perfect 


indifference these old cross-legs attend to the 
wishes of a Christian. I was idling round one 
day with an English traveller whom I had known 
in ItalK when a Persian robe of singular beauty, 
hanging on one of the stalls, arrested my com¬ 
panion's attention. He had with him his Turkish 
dragoijtan; and as the old merchant was smoking 
away and looking right at us, we pointed to the 
dress over lus head, and the interpreter asked to 
see it. The Mussulman smoked calmly on, 
taking no more notice of us than of the white 
clouds curling through liis beard. lie might 
have sat for Michael Angelo’s Moses. Thin, 
pale, calm, and of a statue-hke repose of counte¬ 
nance and posture, *with a large old-fashioned 
turban, and a curling beard half mingled with 
grey, his neck bare, and his fine bust enveloped 
in the flowing and bright-coloured drapery of the 
East, 1 had never seen a more majestic figuie. 
He evidently did not wish to have any thing to 
do with us. At last I took out my snuff-box, 
and addressing him with “ Effendi!” the Turkish 
title of courtesy, laid my hand on my brcnsl, 
and offered him a pinch. Tobacco in this unac¬ 
customed shape is a luxury here; and the amber 
mouthpiece emerged from lus moustache, and 
putting his three fingers into my box, he said, 
“Pekkhe!” the Turkish ejaculation of approval. 
He then made room for us on lus carpet, and, 
with a cloth measure, took the robe fiom its 
nail, and spread it before us. My friend bought 
it unhesitatingly, for a dressing-gown, and we 
spent an hour in looking at shawls, of prices 
perfectly startling, arms, chalices tor incense, 
spotless amber for pipes, peails, bracelets of the 
time of Sultan Selim, and an endless \anety of 
things rich and rare. The closing of the bezes¬ 
tem gates interrupted our agreeable employment, 
and our old friend gave us the parting salaam 
wry eordi.dly lor a Turk. I have been there 
frequently since, and never pass without offering 
my snuff-box, and taking a whiff or two from his 
pipe, which 1 cannot refuse, though it is not out 
of his mouth, except when offered to a friend, 
from sunrise to midnight. 

Wishing to buy a piece of Brusa silk for a 
dressing-gown, my friend conducted me to a 
secluded khan. Entering by a very mean door, 
closed within by a curtain, we stood on fine 
Indian mats, in a large room piled to the ceiling 
with silks, enveloped in the soft satin paper of 
the East. Here again coffee must be handed 
round beforo a single fold of the old Armenian’s 
wares could see the light, and fortunate it is, 
since one may not courteously refuse it, that 
Turkish coffee is very delicious, and served in 
acorn cups for size. A handsome boy took away 
the little filagree holders at last, and the old 
trader, setting his huge calpack firmly on his 
shaven head, began to reach down his costly 
wares. I had never seen such an array. The 
floor was soon like a shivered rainbow, almost 
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paining the eye with the brilliancy and variety 
of beautiful fabrics. There were stuffs of gold 
for a queen’s wardrobe; there were gauzelike 
fabrics inwoven with flowers of silvet*; and 
time was no leaf in botany, nor device ip anti¬ 
quity, that was not imitated in their rich lorder- 
ings. 1 laid my hand on a plain pattern Lf blue 
and silver, and half shutting my eyes to imagine 
how I should look in it, resolved upon the 
degree of depiction which my purse could bear, 
and inquired the price. As “ Grecn-door-and- 
brass-hnocker” says t)f his charges in the farce, 
it was “ ridiculously trifling.” It is a cheap 
country the East. A beautiful Circassian slave 
for a hundred dollars, if you are a Turk ; and an 
einperor’s dressing-gown for three. The Arme¬ 
nian laid his hand on his breast, as if lie had 
made a good sale of it; the coffeo-iicarer wanted 
but a sous, and that was charity, and thus, by a 
mere change of place, that which was but a gm- 
geibread expenditure becomes a rich man’s pur¬ 
chase. 

We entered a street of confectioners. The 
East is famous for its sweetmeats, and truly a 
moie tempting array never visited the Christmas 
dream of a schoolboy; even Felix, the pahssier 
tionpatcil of Pads, might take a lesson in jellies. 
And then for candy, of all colours of the rain¬ 
bow,—not shut enviously in with piliiul glass- 
tses, but piled up to the ceiling in a shop all 
in the street, as it might be in Utopia, with 
nothing to pay,—it is like a soeng in the Araluai 
Nights. The last part of the parenthesis is 
almost true, for with a small coin, of the value 
of two American cents 1 bought, of a certain 
kind called in Turkish “peace to your throat,” 
(they call things by such poetical names m the 
East,) the quarter of which 1 could not have 
eaten even in my best days of sugar candy. 
The women of Constantinople, I am told, almost 
live on conlectionery ; they cat incredible quan¬ 
tities. The sultan’s eight hundred wives and 
women employ five hundred cooks, and consume 
two thousand five hundred pounds of sugar daily. 
It is probably the most expensive item of the 
sorngho kitchen. 

One of the regular “ lions ” of Constantinople 


is a kibaub shop, or a Turkish restaurant. In a 
ramble with our consul, in search of the newly- 
diseflvered cistern of “a thousand and one 
columns,” we found ourselves, at the hungry 
hour of twelve, opposite a famous shop near the 
slave-market. I was "lather staggered at the 
first glance: a greasy fellow', with his shirt rolled 
to his shoulders, stood near the door, commend¬ 
ing his shop to the worlt^ by slapping on the 
flank a whole mutton that hung beside him, 
while, as a customer came in, he dexterously 
whipped out a slice, had it cut in a twinkling 
into bits as large as a piece of cli^Jk, (I have 
stopped five minutes in vain to find a better 
comparison,) strung upon a long iron skewer, 
and laid on the coals. My friend is an old 
Conslantinopolitan, and hud eaten kibaubs before. 
He entered without hesitation; and the adroit 
butcher, giving his big trousers a fresh hitch, 
and tightening his*gi r clff‘. rnadg a new cut for his 
“ narrow-legged ” customer, and wished us a good 
appetite: (the Turks look with great contempt 
on our tight pantaloons, and distinguish us by 
this epithet.) We got up on the platform, 
crossed our legs under us as well as wc could; 
and I cannot deny that the savoury missives 
that occasionally reached my nostrils bred a 
gradual reconciliation between my stomach and 
my eyes. • 

In some five minutes a tin platter was set 
between us, loaded with piping hot kibaubs , 
sprinkled with salad, and mixed with bits of 
bread ; our friend the cook, by way of making 
the amiable, stirring it up well with his fingers 
as lie brought it along. It was very good eating, 
I soon found out, and my fingers once greased, 
(for you are indulged with neither knife, fork, 
nor skewer in Turkey,) I proved myself as good 
a trencherman as my friend. 

The middle and loiver classes of Constanti¬ 
nople live between these shops and the cafes. 
A dish of kibaubs serves them for dinner, and 
they drink coffee—which they get for about 
half a cent a cup—from morniug till night. We 
paid for our mess (which was more t|jan any 
two men could eat at once, unless very hungry) 

I twelve cents, or sixpence sterling. 


DIFFERENT OPINIONS. 


[Few works of late have excited more attention than 
“ The Great Metropolis," by tho author of “ Random Recol¬ 
lections," who has brought to lus task great industry, con¬ 
siderable literary tact, and n desire at once to instruct and 
amuse lus readers. From Ins second Bcncs of “ Tlio Great 
Metropolis,” wo intend to extract 6ome two oi three passages 
whirh cannot fail to interest our readers. The fust relates 
to the difficult circumstances in which a worthy bookseller 
was placed as to the publication ol .i fashionable novel. Wo 
could ourselves unfold not dissimilar tales, but for tho pre¬ 
sent wo hear onr author.] 

Some years since, a gentleman well known 
in the fashionable and military world, and who 


had in addition the magical appendage of an 
M.P. to his name, called on the bibliopole, and 
begged to introduce to him a young gentlern^p, 
his friend. After the usual civilities had lieen 
exchanged, the latter stated the object of bis 
visit was to see whether he and the bibliopole 
could come to any arrangement regarding the 
publication of a work which he had almost ready. 
Knowing that the young gentleman belonged to 
a respectable family residing in St. James’s 
Square, and hearing him warmly eulogised for 
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his literary taste by the gallant M.P. who intro¬ 
duced him, the bibliopole undertook the pub¬ 
lication of the work, and to give 200/. to' the 
author, without even seeing the manuscript. 
This was certainly'an adyenturous step on the 
part of the publisher, where the work was the 
author's maiden production. The author being 
in want of money, the bibliopole drew out a bill 
at once for the amount. In about a fortnight 
afterwards, the manuscript was sent to the pub¬ 
lisher, and he handed it over to one of his 
literary men, with a request that he would 
read it carefully, and state his opinion of it; but 
without mentioning that he had already bought 
and paid for it. The gentleman called on the 
publisher some days afterwards, when the latter 
asked him whether he had read the manuscript. 

“ I have gone through the first volume,”* said 
the literary gentleman. 

"And what dtr you think of it?” said the 
bibliopole, eagerly. “ Favourably, I have no 
doubt." 

" The greatest trash, without exception, I ever 
read,” said the other. 

Hie vendeT of literature turned pale. He 
was quite confounded, and a flew minutes elapsed 
before he was able to uttet a word. “ You don't 
mean to say it’s so very bad,” he at length stut¬ 
tered out. 

M It is, I assure you, the most consummate 
nonsense that ever soiled paper,” observed the 
literary man. 

The bibliopole rubbed his hands in an agony 
of mortification. 

"But perhaps, though deficient in literary 
merit, it may display a knowledge of high life, 
and consequently sell," he observed, after a mo¬ 
mentary silence. 

“A knowledge of high life!" exclaimed the 
other, making a wry face; " why, if we may 
judge from the style and sentiments of the work, 
the author knows no more about high life than 
if his occupation were to sweep crossings.”! 

The bibliopole thrust his hands into his small¬ 
clothes - pockets, and made two or three hasty 
paces through the apartment. 

“ But you have not read the whole through: 
'possilfif*if you finish the manuscript you may 
think better of it," said the patron of literature, as 
lie loves to be considered. 

“'Read the whole through!” exclaimed the 
literary man, " why I would not wade through the 
other two vo?umes for fifty pounds. It is, you 
nv’y depend upon it, the most unadulterated 
nonsense that ever emanated from the human 
mind.” 

The bibliopole looked at a heap of papers 
which lay on the table, scratched his head, and 

* The work wa* a fuhionable novel, in three volume*. 

+ la order that the judgment of these literary men may 

be raUmbd, the publishers always conceal tho name of the 

safest ef tbs fiiaattMript* 


then muttered out, 11 Well, bring me back the 
manuscript, if you please.” 

Tim literary man quitted the place, and the 
poor publisher was left to ruminate on the folly, 
as he new thought it, of buying a pig in a poke. He 
vowed jn his own mind that he would never after¬ 
wards purchase any work of an unknown author, 
without first examining the manuscript. But 
what was to be done touching the 200/.? The 
loss of the money haunted him like a spectre. 
While reproaching himself as the greatest fool in 
Christendom, his other " literary man” chanced to 
drop in. A thought struck the bibliopole. " Good 
morning, Mr. Thompson" 

“ Good morning, sir,” responded the other. 

" A gentleman has promised to send me the 
manuscript of a fashionable novel. Will you set 
to work and -read it carefully through us soon 
as you can, and let me know your opinion of 
it.” 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. Thompson. 

"I expect it here every minute,” said the 
vender of literature. “I will send it to your 
house the moment it comes, as 1 am quite im¬ 
patient to know what you think of it.” 

“ It shall have my immediate and best atten¬ 
tion,” remarked Mr. Thompson. 

“ Tho manuscript was forwarded to the latter, 
and carefully examined. His opinion ot it was 
the very reverse of that of the other “ literary 
man.” Ho pronounced it the best work of fiction 
he had ever read, and assured the bibliopole he had 
been entranced by it, and that it would create a 
great sensation among the higher classes, with 
whose habits the author manifested a most in¬ 
timate acquaintance. 

The patron of literature waB now thrown into 
a state of utter perplexity. " Who shall decide 
when doctors differ?” was a remurk lie had often 
hoard before, but the full force of which lie had 
never until now experienced In his own person. 

To lose hiB 200/. was an evil of no ordinary 
magnitude; but it would be a less evil than the 
loss of 500/. or 600/. by printing and advertising 
a book which would not sell. If, therefore, both 
his “ literary men ” had concurred in condemning 
the work, he would have consented to the loss of 
his 200/., on the principle of choosing the least 
of two evils. Here, however, their opinions as 
to the merits of the book were the very antipodes 
of each other. If the judgment of the first 
literary man were correct, the loss incurred by 
the publication would be enormous; if that of 
the other were sound, the bibliopole must make 
a little fortune by the work. To what decision, 
then, was the perplexed publisher to come ? He 
waddled through the room, knit his brow, and 
heaved two or three broken sighs, as he thought 
of the dilemma in which he was placed. He had 
often experienced the sorrows of a publisher be¬ 
fore ; but here were sorrows of a new class, or, to 
use his own words, a “ hew series.” He thought 
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with himself that if the unknown poet who begins 
his touching lines, " Pity the sorrows of a poor 
old man! ” had been alive at the time, and been 
aware of his distressing perplexity, he: would 
have made it—“ Pity the sorrows of a biblilpole 1 ” 
While in this pitiable state, an acquaintjnce of 
mine, who was in the confidence of the pqplisher, 
chanced to call on him. “ O, Mr. Thomas, I’m 
so glad you’re cornel” he exclaimed, as the other 
entered his room. 

“ What’s the matter I ” said the latter. 

« O, these two rascals of readers I (another of 
his terms,) what a couple of vagabonds they are I” 
he answered. 

“ What have they dofte ? ” inquired Mr. 
Thomas. 

“Why the one pronounces a fashionable novel 
I have given him to read to be th§ most arrant 
trash ever penned, and says the author knows 
nothing of fashionablo life; while the other re¬ 
presents the work as the best he ever read, and 
says the writer displays a most intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with the habits of the higher classes.” 

“ Well, that is differing with a vengeance, 
certainly!” said Mr. Thomas. 

“ It is, indeed,” observed the literary mer¬ 
chant; “and what am I to do between the two 
rogues?” 

“ Stop a moment,” said Mr. Thomas, putting 
his hand to his head and looking thoughtfully. 
“ Stop a moment I I think I know how you may 


decide at once as to whose judgment is to be 
relied on.” 

“ fey what means can I decide the point?” 
said the bibliopole eagerly, his little countenance 
brightening up as he sgoke. 

“ Of course you know the author?” said Mr. 
Jhomas. 

" O yes, certainly,” replied the perplexed pub¬ 
lisher. • 

“ Then you must know whether he be a man 
accustomed to move in the higher circles of 
society: and os- the one literary man affirms that 
he knojvs nothing of the manners oft the upper 
classes, while the other says lie evinces a most 
intimate acquaintance with fashionable life, the 
fair presumption is that the one who is right as 
to that point, is also tight as to the literary 
merits of the work.” 

“ Bless me! 1 qpver thought of that," said the 
publisher, overjoyed at the sdiscovcry of Mr. 
Thomas, and amazed at his own stupidity in not 
having made it himself. 

The literary man who pronounced the work to 
be of transcendant merit, having been the party 
who expressed his conviction that the writer was 
in the habit of mixing with the upper classes of 
society, the bibliopole, of course, at once de¬ 
termined on publication. The work appearedj 
it made a great noise, and the author is now one 
of the most popular writers of the day.—pp. 
227—236. 


HAIR-BREADTH ESCAPES. 


No. V. 


THREE VIRGINIANS. 


Since I last wrote to you I have explored 
several more of those limestone caverns wifli 
which the country abounds, one of which, indeed, 
is said to extend, like an enormous cellar, beneath 
the village of Abingdon, a flourishing county 
town about twenty miles from this pluce ; but no 
cave that I have yet seen compares with the 
natural tunnel in Scott county. It is a vaulted 
passage-way of two hundred yard9, through a 
mountainous ridge some five or six hundred feet 
high. The ridge lies like a connecting mound 
between two parallel hills, of about the same 
elevation as itself; and a brook that winds 
through the wooded gorge between these hills, 
appears to have worn its way through the lime¬ 
stone rib that binds the two together. The 
cavernous passage is nearly in the form of an S. 
The entrance at the upper side is through a tan¬ 
gled swamp, where, in following down the stream, 
you come in front of a rude arch, whose great 
height, from the irregular face of the cliff being 
covered with vines and bushes, it is difficult to 
estimate, until you attempt to throw a stone to 
the top of the vault. The celling dropB a few 


yards from the entrance, till, at the point where, 
from the peculiar shape of the cavern, the sha¬ 
dows from either end meet m the midst, it is not 
more than twenty feet high. The vault then 
suddenly rises, and becomes loftier and more 
perfect in form os you emerge from the lower 
end. Finally it flares upward, so that the edges 
of the arch lose themselves in the projecting 
face of the cliff, which here rises from ^gravelly 
soil to the height of four hundred feet, smooth 
as if chiselled by an artist, and naked as death. 
The width of the tunnel varies from fifty to # one 
hundred and fifty feet, the small stream winding 
through its centre. 

The sun was in the centre of th8 heavens as 
I stood beneath that stupendous arch, watqhiftg 
the swallows wheeling around the airy vault 
above me, and yet more than half the glen was 
in deep shadow. I had been told, whether jest¬ 
ingly or not, that the place was a favourite re¬ 
treat for bears and panthers; and while following 
down the brook a few yards, I was somewhat 
startled, upon casting a glance into a recess in 
the rocky bank above me, to meet a pair of 
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bright eyes glaring from the bushes which shel¬ 
tered the nook. But the sudden movement of 
drawing a pistol frightened the wild animal from 
its covert; and it proved to be only an opoftstnn, 
that glided along the trunk of a fallen tree, and 
disappeared in the thickets above. I paused 
again and again, in retracing my steps through 
the sinuous vault, to admire its gloomy grandeur, 
and then mounted my horse, which was tethered 
in the swamp at its entrance. 

My road led immediately over the tunnel, but 
the thick forest on either side precluded a view 
from the tojTof the precipice, unless by approach¬ 
ing its edge. This it was necessary to do on 
foot. The glen, thus viewed, presents the appear¬ 
ance of a mere fissure in the mountain side; but 
the chasm is so sudden and deep that the first 
glance is startling when your foot presses the 
edge, and your eye swims whpn it would pierce 
the shadowy gor^c below. The toll sapling 
growths of buckeye and linden that spring within 
the dell, and lift their slender stems and sickly- 
coloured leaves so aspinngly, yet faintingly, to¬ 
wards the light.sink into mere shrubs when viewed 
from this eminence, while the pines and oaks 
around you, which had appeared equally insig¬ 
nificant when viewed from below, seem now 
almost to interlace their branches over the gulf. 
A thrilling incident is said to have occurred here 
a few years since. There is a cavernous recess 
about midway in the face of the precipice, whose 
height, you will recollect, is estimated at more 
than three hundred feet, and some bold adven¬ 
turer determined to be let down to explore this 
fissure. He easily found some of his acquaint¬ 
ance who consented to assist in the experiment; 
and, standing on the edge of the chasm, they 
began to lower him down by a rope attached to 
his body. 

After descending some forty or fifty feet, our 
adventurer discovered that the side of the preci¬ 
pice shelved so much inwardly, that it was impos¬ 
sible for him to touch the wall even at so short 
a distance from the top. It was necessary, then, 
to provide some pointed instrument by which he 
could hold on to the face of the clift as he de- 
^scenc^d- He was accordingly pulled up once 
more, and then, after providing himself with a 
“ gig,” or long fishing-spear, much used in the 
adjacent rivers, he started anew on his perilous 
voyage. The gig appeared to answer its purpose 
extremely well, though the task of thrusting it, 
from time to lime, in the crevices of the rock, as 
the ford was gradually slackened from above, 
was both tiresome and exhausting. The point 
proposed was just attained, and the patient ad¬ 
venturer was about to reap the reward of lus toil, 
and plant his foot in the fissure, when his com¬ 
panions shouted from above that their coil of 
rope had run out. 

It was too provoking to be thus a second 
tUae disappointed, when his object seemed almost 


within his grasp, and but a few more yards of 
cord would have enabled him to complete his 
purpose. He had given too much trouble, and 
encountered too much peril, now to abandon his 
design T completely. Thus reasoned the bold 
cragsnrin, as, clinging like a bat to the wall, he 
hung nidway between heaven and earth; and 
determining not to give up his point, he shouted 
to his comrades to splice a grapevine to the end 
of the rope. The substitute was easily procured, 
and being quickly attached, more line was at 
once payed out from above. He had now de¬ 
scended so far, that the shelving precipice pro¬ 
jected far over his head, almost like the flat ceil¬ 
ing of a chamber;‘but still his fishing-spear 
enabled him to keep close to the face of the 
rock, and practice now taught him to handle it 
with dexterity and confidence. He was at last 
opposite to the cavernous opening he would ex¬ 
plore, and, without waiting to measure its depth, 
lie balanced himself against a jutting point of 
rock with one hand, while the other struck his 
javelin at a crevice in the sides of the deep 
recess before him. The spear fell short, the 
adventurer was at once detached from the face of 
the cliff to which he had been so carefully ad¬ 
hering, and the great angle at which the rope 
that sustained him liad been now drawn, sent 
him swinging like a pendulum over the frightful 
gulf. The grapevine—so strong and secure os' 
long as theiewas a perpendicular pull upon it— 
now crackl'd and split, as if its fibres could not 
bear the strain, while the weight at the end of 
it spun round in the air, nud the frayed hark 
fell in strips upon the alarmed cragsman, as he 
watched it grate off upon the edge of the preci¬ 
pice above linn. He maintained his self-posses¬ 
sion, however, while his companions pulled care¬ 
fully and steadily upon the fragile cable. He 
6011 saw the knot at which the rope was tied to 
it in their hands, and a shout of triumph hailed 
Ins approach to the top, where he was at last 
safely landed, perfectly content, one may con¬ 
ceive, to forego all the pleasure that might have 
arisen from a more satisfactory examination of 
the recess, from which he had made so expedi¬ 
tious and involuntary an exit. 

The hair-breadth escape of this cool climber 
of crags reminds me of one equally thrilling that 
I received from the lips of the hero of it, soon 
after entering these mountains. 

1 had heard of a remarkable saltpetre cave 
rithiu a few miles of the inn where I was stay¬ 
ing, at Cumberland Gap, and was anxious to 

jlorc it. There was an individual in the 
neighbourhood who wus said to have worked in 
the cavern, in manufacturing saltpetre, at a time 
when there was a great demand for gunpowder, 
during the lost war. Tins man I attempted to 
procure as a guide; but though he acted as a 
pioneer for me to several wild scenes, nothing 
could persuade him to take me to this. He gt 
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length* with sotne emotion, assigned his reasons, 
which will better appear after I have given yon 
the features of the place, as they were described 
to me. 

Hie opening of the cavern is in Wrist Vir¬ 
ginia, on the side of the Cumberland Moi Attains, 
but one of its branches has been traced far into 
the adjacent state of Kentucky, and thAre are 
said to be several chambers of it in Tennessee. 
I have myself, indeed, in exploring one of its 
supposed passages, that opened two miles from 
the main cmbouchuiie, passed the dividing line 
of two of these states. The most direct of its 
branches has, in former years, been measured 
with a chain, to the extent qf seven miles. The 
form of the cavern is as remarkable as its size, 
as, just far enough within the entrance to shroud 
it in darkness, there is a precipice pf more than 
two hundred feet; (two hundred and sixty-two 
is said to be the measured depth;) and the only 
mode of advancing farther into the cave is by 
descending here, when you come to a flat sur¬ 
face, whereon your fat tiler progress is unimpeded. 
Hie sides of the precipice are marked here and 
there by ledges ot rock; ami the persons em¬ 
ployed in manufacturing saltpetre had, with con¬ 
siderable ingenuity, adjusted a chain of ladders 
from one lodge to another, so as to form, appa¬ 
rently, a continuous staircase down the perpen¬ 
dicular side of the cliff. 

At the close of the war, twenty year-, ago, the 
cave became deserted. Hie population then 
was not dense around, and there being but little 
travelling along the nearest highway, the place 
was seldom mentioned, ami never icsoited to. It 
chanced one day, about six years since, that the 
man whom I wished now to guide me thithei, 
passed the month of the cavern with a com¬ 
panion, in hunting, sitting down near it to re¬ 
fresh themselves, they began to recall then 
recollection of those who had w-orked in the cave 
in bygone years; and the period seemed so 
recent, that they thought it worth while to look 


whether none of their implements then used 
were yet to be found in the pit, determining that 
any of the tools that might be left, after so long an 
interval, w ould be a fair prize for themselves. 

Entering the cavern, they first, by the light 
of a pine torch, carefully examined the wooden 
ladders, which had now been for sixteen years 
exposed to the damps of the place: they had 
been made of cedar, and^still appeared sound. 
Hie cautious huuteis agreed that all was right, 
und both descended. They reached the bottom 
in safety, and, as expected, they found several 
neglected tools still remaining there ^and select¬ 
ing a pfc-kaxe and a spade, they commenced their 
ascent upon the ladders. Hie first flight was 
soon accomplished, but their steps became slower 
as they got farther from the bottom; and as the 
implements which they carried could not be 
balanced upon the shoulders, each had but one 
hand upon the latlder, and, of course, as that 
became tired, each was compelled to move more 
and more carefully. Patience and steadiness, 
however, at last brought them near the summit; 
in fact, the upper round of the ladder was in view, 
when tin* foremost man taking hold of one more 
decayed than the rest, it broke in his grasp, and 
he fell backward with his whole weight upon the 
chest of his companion, the other reeled and 
staggcied with the blow, but still kept his one-* 
handed hold upon the ladder. The iron tools 
went clanging to the bottom. There was a 
moment of intense uiixiety whether he could 
sustain his comrade, there was another of thril¬ 
ling doubt whether his comrade could regain the 
ladder, and both were included in one mortul 
agony of fear and horror. But the falling ifian 
clutched the ladder instantly, and laying a frantic 
gup, with both hands, upon the sides, they 
gained the top at last together. “ Stranger," 
concluded the mail, while bis voice faltered at 
the end of the 'talc, “ we knelt to (Jod at the 
mouth of that cave, and swore never to enter it 
more .”—A Winter in the Far West. 


THE GUITAR. 


It is rather hard that, after commemorating 
every thing that squeaks, or squalls, or hums 
through the nose, no oilier mention should have 
been made of the descendant of the cithara of 
the ancients, the lute of our well-favoured ances¬ 
tresses. A murrain on the man who hath no 
leaning towards gentle antiquity! If instru¬ 
ments were estimated by their effect, divided by 
their magnitude, the guitar, with its hundred 
tones, would hold considerable rank. But musi¬ 
cians love to come forth and call upon their 
gods; and think scorn to commune with on in¬ 
strument that brings an orchestra to every man’s 
hearth, for about the cost of an alderman’s din¬ 
ner. It is true, its scale is not absolutely the 


purest, for it is that division of the octev^into • 
twelve equal intervals which was the subject of 
great expectation with musicians while it was 
thought difficult and rare. But this is of small 
import in an age which finds beauties m untun- 
ableness, and believes exact intonntion would 
be an evil and a loss. Its intonation is, in 
some keys, inferior to the pianoforte’s; but *the 
pianoforte cannot warble, or articulate, or sigh, 
or wail, or tremble like the human voice under 
emotion, as the guitar; it cannot effect that 
oblivion of human ills which a philosopher said 
was produced on him by a moonlight night. 

It may bo assumed that, in cveiy instrument, 
the power of expression will be in proportion to 
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the immediateaeM of the contact between the 
sounding materials and the performer. Hence, 
of all wind instruments, the bagpipe is th«f least 
sentimental; and strings are fully consciou&of the 
difference between being touched by a maiden’s 
fingers and a stick. None but the lute can have 
the vox Humana tones—the distinct soprano, 
mezzo, eontr’alto, and tenor voices which reside 
about the middle of,the thinner strings, and the 
miniature dragonetti that lurks within the thick¬ 
est, interchangeable at will with the cumbrous 
alacrity of the bassoon. The forte of the lute 
kind is imitation; not of beasts, or birds, or 
things material, but of musical expressions,—the 
conjuring up of all recollections that hang by 
sounds, from a simple melody to the triumphant 
orguesta of the Spanish cadet, who forsook Fer¬ 
dinand and a lieutenancy for love—of his guitar. 
Of all dulcet sounds none can surpass a duet 
of Huerta’s on \he middle 'of the second and 
third strings, emerging from a wilderness of 
notes, deficient, indeed, in noise, but giving the 
liveliest idea in miniature of an overture by a 
full band. It is Lord Byron’s image for sweet 
things—“ the voice of girls." Or the same frail 
machine can produce a retraite that would draw 
two souls out of one adjutant; an old soldier 
may positively sec the little druinboy straddle, 
**or stir his barrack fire and think upon the dew- 
drop pendant at the bugler’s nose; varied on 
the harmonies with a ran plan plan worthy of 


TIIE 

Woodman, spare that treel 
Touch not a single bough l 
In youth it sheltered me, 

And I’ll protect it now. 

’Twas my forefather's hand 
That placed it near his cot : 

There, woodman, let it stgnd, 

Thy axe shall harm it not! 

That old familiar tree, 

Whoie glory and renown 
Are spread o’er land and sea— 

And would’st thou haek it down 5 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke 1 
Cut not its earth-bound ties ; 

Oh, spare that aged oak, 

Now towering to the skies 1 


him who at midnight musters his spectre guard 
with the palpable flavour of parchment, as it 
would come from his marrowless knuckles across 
the ghastly heath. And then can come pipes, 
and rfieds, and oaten stops, and distant choirs, 
priest! chanting merrily, or mass, or requiem, or 
poor lost Italy, (curse on all traitors and juates 
tmlietis of the earth!) and fair romantic Spain, 
and floating forms, and dork mantillas, and cas¬ 
tanets that turn the air to rhythm. All these 
cannot be had from a spinet; but they require 
some husbandry—a parlour twilight, or a turret 
lone, when gabbling boys are fast a-bed; and 
there is one peculiar tone, whatever be the cause, 
that is never brought out but in the small hours 
of the morning. Above all, these things are 
hid from simpletons who seek them in a crowded 
theatre, and then declare they nothing heard. 
They might as well line the stage with minia¬ 
tures, and view them from the upper boxes. But 
he has missed the strangest effect of music who 
lias not heard the “ Carnival of Venice ” in the 
long gallery that leads down to the tombs of the 
Pharaohs. Organs would have been pompous 
mockeries; hut the sinull voice of the guitar 
said, " All flesh is grass,” in a way there was no 
resisting: it was as if the tlornus mi/m Platonui 
was piping the joys and cares that four thousand 
years have swept into eternity.— Wittminstn 
Review. 


OAK. 

When but an idle boy 

I Bought itB grateful shade ; 

In all their gushing joy 

Here, too, my sinters played. 

My mother kissed me here . 

My father pressed lny hand— 

Forgive tins foolish teal. 

But let that old oak standi 

My heartstrings round thee cling, 

Close as thy bark, old friend I 
Here shall the wild bird sing, 

And still thy blanches bend. 

Old tree 1 the storm shall bi a\ e! 

And, woodman, leave the spot 1 
While I've a hand to save, 

Thy axe shall harm it not. Efiion. 


REVIEW. 


THE REV. ROWLAND HILL. 

AttTXCUI IX. 


Ton. several years prior to the erection of 8orrey 
chapel, Mr. Hill wag stigmatised by the enemies of 
religion as the most notorious itinerant preacher of his 
day. On the death of Wliitefield, he took up the 
falling standard, and bore it manfully through the 
three kingdoms thus making known, m every place, 
the Gospel of the grace of God. 

* At the time Mr. Bill commenced his itinerant labours, bo 


had not only to endure the cruel persecutions of the world, but 
also tbe frowns or the cold orthodox party, who bad strong 
ol jpctiuns to a man being righteous overmuch. His real ev- 
piMied their criminal indolence Though every wliere spoken 
against, lie had grace to jiert'cvero. Stones were often thrown 
at him, and he was frequently pelted with rotten eggs and 
other filth. All these things he bore patiently, and, in tlie 
sjnrlt of his Master, could pray fbr his vilest persecutors— 

• Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do."’— 
(.» 137,138) 
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Rome curious incidents relating to these itinerant 
excursions are recorded by Mr. Jones. We pxtract the 
following 


“ It was during one of his visits to Bristol, where his laboms 
bad been most useftil, that Mr HU1 was actively encased in 
preaching in the streets of the city This course of labour of 
the devoted Itinerant appears to have excited bis fatlpr’s dis¬ 
pleasure, who sont his brother llichard to Bristol to admonish 
him On reaching the city be heard that Rowland was to 
preach at Klngswood to the colliers, to which place*he pro¬ 
ceeded There he heard Rowland most affectionately talking 
to the multitudo about the Saviour’s lovo, and witnessed the 
tears of penitence flowiug down their cheeks. The proacher 
observing Llichard in the crowd, told the people that he had lio 
doubt his hrothur, Richard Hill, Esq., would speak to them on 
the following day, upon the ureat truths of tho Gospel Richard 
was taken by surprise, his Christian feelings overBame all other 
considerations, and, at the appointed time, he preached that 
Redeemer who humbled himself that he might gloriously exalt 
his people This Is the correct account of the tale, tlie scene 
of which has been frequently, though Inaccurately, laid at 
Mari liingly, a beautiful village adjoining the park at Hawk- 
stone ”—(pp 143,144 ) 

“ Some years since, an aged lady called on Mr. Hill, and, In 
the course of conversation, Inquired, * l)o you remember preach 
ing At 'NYrexham, sir, about fifty years ago, tn a held not far 
from Pcny-Jtryu t ’ ‘O, yes, I remember the* time very well’ 
Both the parties smiled, when the lady remarked, ‘ I see you 
lemlter the pig, sir ’ ‘Indeed I do, and never shall foiget 
it' After the ngid couple had enjoyed ’ 
recollections of the past, the Indy said, ‘ 
nd was lc . . 

ord then came with power to rnv soul * Mr If ill afterwards 


field, on which a line kind of thread or y arn was exposed to tin 
. of it They observed I 
number of persons assembling together to 
weic tempted to quit tlielr employ for u short season The 
gate of the field was left open, when several large pigs walki d 
in In a few moments the Intruders got the iron pierced 
through their snouts i utangled in the twine, and the more they 
shook, the more tin) found themselves imprisoned The loud 
crus nt the-pigs alarmed the women, who soon found out the 
mischief which had been done They ran to the spot, and a 
general pursuit took plare Mr llill, while preaching, oh- 

turuing them on their hacks, and then endeavouring to disen- 
taugli their heads from the twine This trifling vent pro- 
duud (onsiderakle amusement, and, for a lime, interfered with 
the servile (pp 145.147 ) 

“ Mr lliU’s first memorable tour In Scotland wns commenced 
on the 15th ol July, 179H He was invited hy James llaldane, 
Esq , to travel through the country, and preach to the people 
wherevci lie could find access to them. In an account ot tins 
tour, he calls his lay friend ‘ Ins much-respected brother and 
fi llow-labourer in the GoBnel of God our Saviour ’ He tells 
him, ‘You were educated for the maritime life, and, from a 
situation creditable and lucrative, commenced a peddling 
preacher, erytng your wares from town to town at a low rate 
indeed—without uiuiicv and without prut.' 

“ At this time Mr Hill deserila s himself ‘ an old stager fn 
the itinerant work ' ‘ Ju preaching through England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales, I always coneeived that 1 stuck close to 
my parish • we are to prcarli tlie Gospel to every creature, even 
to the end of the world —(pp. 150,151 ) 

“This visit to Scotland,” says Mr. Jones, “was a 
Pentecostal season.” 

“The preacher's great subject was 'repentance towards God, 
and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ ’ The most powerful fin¬ 


ance. “ In every Bermon be preached,are told, “ha 
displayed wonderful ingenuity in holding up these 
venerable bodies (tho Assembly and the Synod) to the 
public contempt. He was completely led from his great 
work.hnd appears to have preached more against the 
established and seceasion church*, than agaiuat the 
kingdom of Satan.” A friend, who was preaent, says 
of him, “ In every sermon he fired red-hot shots 
against the General Assembly and the General A sac- 
date Synod. It was astonishing how he varied his 
mode of attack on every occasion.” 

“ It 1 b to lie feared that very little good resulted from this 
second visit. A friend who roiided In Scotland at the time, 
after the lapse of thirty years lias remarked, that 'lie never 
heard of a single conversion from the labours of that tour.* 
How important, then, is it for ministers fully to preach the Gos¬ 
pel, ami lgit to he led away from their great woffc. by the angry 
disputes of the times in which they live. 

Mr Hill, in his latter days, regretted the spirit he had dis¬ 
played during this second tour, and resolved that If God should 
permit him again to visit Scotland, he would preach only the 
- 'liable riches of Christ' He was able to accomplish his 
..... •• iched Edinburgh In 

safety—had a profitable tour—no unhappy event transpire! 
amt lie returned to his resting-place at Wotton-under-edgo, 
believing that his labours had not been in vain in the Lord.— 
(pp 155, IOC ) • 

“ Ireland wits also visited by this excellent man, in 1793, and 
a second time m 1798. He was heard with attention by tlie 
wami-hearted Irish, and lie appears to have much enjoyed his 
visit On returning home after his lust tour, he had a merciful 
preservation from shipwreck, to which he often referred with 
much gratitude Tlie captain of the vessel was addicted to the 
wicked and ungentlemanly habit of swearing Mr llill thus 
fair play, you l) 

not have all the swearing yourself, it’s my turn next. You 
must not swear again till 1 have quite done.’ Tills wise admoni¬ 
tion had the desired elicit 

“ In the last sermon which Mr Hill preached, a few days 
lietorc he died, he referred with much satisfaction to his itine¬ 
rant labours He said, ‘ I almost wish to he made young again* 
it 1 could but again see such days as when I first preached .it 
ToUcnhain-court chapel, and was in the habit of preaching in 
the streets and lams for want of room. O how 1 love to recol- 

“ Until the close of life, Mr Hill felt a strong objection to the 
ministers or Toligion being confined by any geographical limits 
as preachers of tlio Gospel.”—(pp 1C7,1G8 ) 

With a noble liberality, with a holy enthusiasm, the 
Hon. and Rev. B. W. Noel has advocated the same 
sentiments, and pleaded tor the practice, as lcAidly 
demanded by the spiritual destitution which still con¬ 
tinues to disgrace the country, in which ia established 
the richest hierarchy in Christendom. In urging it 
upon the Bishop of London, Mi. Nod, after several 
striking statements and remarks, goes on to observe 

“ The practice of Christ Riid his apostles seems to mo conclu¬ 
sive what was right in them must, in similar circumstances, 
bo right in us. Led hy the reason of the case, and warranted by 
these high precedents, the church has had outdoor preaching 
at different intervals from that time to the present The disci¬ 
ples ofWioklifl went from town to town, and trom comity to 
county, to preach their doctrine, not only in churches and 
churchyards, but also in tho midst of murkets and Burs, and, 
Indeed, In all pi sees where multitudes were convened * At the 
Reformation the moat eminent preachers of the kingdom— 


has frequently ri walked, * Whenever 1 listened to hn nty 
.. ith 

many others llis little anuedotes produced a wondi rful effect 
on n )ample w ho had alw ays been accustomed to dry, logical 
discourses During this lour, it was known that several hun¬ 
dred souls were added to the church of Christ’’—(pp 156, 157 ) 

We refer to tlie work itself for an interesting account 
of Mr. Hill's second visit to the north. “ The General 
Assembly, in their wisdom, had issued a Bull aguinst 
ull irregular preaching; and especially against lay 
preacher*. They had even expelled Mr. Greville 
Ewing and others from their body, for these offences 
against ecclesiastical discipline. Sunday-school* they 
also denounced, aa well as bringing together assemblies 
of people in the fields, or in placeB not intended for 
public worship.” This bigotry of the rulers of the 
Scottish church provoked Mr. Hill’s individual intoler- 

• First Journal, p. CO, 


hfim were the mayor and aldermen of 
London, with distinguished perkons from tlie court. 

“ After relerrlng to other examples of Itinerant and public 
preaching, particularly to Whlteheld and Hill, Mr. Noq) re¬ 
marks, ‘ If myriads, remaining stUl untaught, you call upon 
your clergy to do their duty, by providing curates to officiate in 
rooms, to be licensed for that purpose, In every part of the 
metropolis, thousands more may be instraotgd. If this does 
not fully meet the evil, another experiment inavr bo made, (and 
since Christ must, If possible, be preached to all, no enperimant 
hy wliu h we may hope to approximate to that end shotild go 
untried,) you mny call forth from among the ministers of tlie 
establishment other Ylhiteffelds and Hills, and may see the 
signal effects of their ministrations renewed m our days 
Should you rail to find them in the establishment, (which 1 do 
not in the bast contemplate, and, for one, am ready, at your 
lordship’s oommaud, to make the experiment •myself,) then 
y has no law—Christ must be preruhed to perishing 

__ Before this necessity all forms, however venerable, 

all rules, however salutary, must give way '"f—(pp. 171, 172.) 

• Vaughan's Lift of Wickllff, vol 11, p. 197. 
t State of the Metropolis Considered, p. 84. 
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Mr. Jones, in continuing the narrative, refers to 
Mr. Hill’s more regular and pastoral employments. 
After the erection of Surrey chapel, he resided in 
London half the year, and then retired into the country, 
labouring with great earnestness at Wotton-undcr-edgc, 
and the neighbourhood, oftpn preaching every evening 
in the week except Saturday. There too, as in Lon¬ 
don, he was engaged in numerous benevolent and 
religious objects, for the moral and spiritual good of 
the inhabitaats. He was the philanthropist as well as 
the preacher. 

Mr. Jones relates the following, which is certainly 
very characteristic of the singular being it felicitously 
describes:— 

11 The paatnf>of Surrey Chapel wan a labortout minister. Us 
occasionally preached more than twenty si imnnain a keck when 
travelling for the cause of Clod ‘1 do think,' he would say, 

• that once iu iny life I did earn my daily bread 1 was upending 
se\eral weeks with a friend In North Wales, and she made me 
preach for every meal, so that before breakfast, dinner, tea, and 
supper, I had to asieml the pulpit' On one occasion, being 
present with a venerable minuter, who had retired from active 
service, and only occasionally preached, he remarked, • I would 
sooner wear out, than mst nut.' He was fond of amh remarks 
ns the following 1 A good pulpit periqpruUon is a famous thing 
to keep a man in gocyl health’—‘If some ministers wine to 
he fed according to their preaching, they would not look so 
plump as they do * Ot all diseases a man tan die of, to die 
of fat and iaainess is the worst ’ 

“ Like the apostle of ohl, lie was m labours more abundant, 
and eion till within a short period lielore his dissolution, alter 
cighty-tlve winters had passed over his head, he would punch 
twice on the Sabbath-day, address % inemlicrs of his i lunch ou 
the Monday evening, and preach lectuus m lus thipcl on 
Tuesday evening and Friday mornings, and all this whs done 
hi addition to frequent occasional services At the age of eight\ - 
seven he left town to reach otton by a circuitous route He 
in ranged lo preach every night m the week on lus way to 
Leamington, where he harl to supply on the Subballi clav Ills 

• auric was Ids constant delight 

"There were seasons when affliction kept him out of the 
pulpit, and he was conllncd to hu room, but It was necessary 
to keep a kindly watch over lnni, as there was danger of lus 
nun ing off to chapel as soon ns he heard the distant notes of the 
organ. The evening of the new yiar was always a happy season 
with him, when the 'gciieml communion ot smuts' was 
enjoyed at Surrey chapel He was once* conllncd with inflamed 
eyes, which were bound up lie most icluctanth consented lo 
remain at home Just a* the people were approaching the table 
of the Lord, the venerable man made lus appear nice Jie had 
on t largu blue cloak, and had actually, though blmdiuldid, 
to and Ids way from the house into the clupel alone. The ix- 
cltcment produced by Ids appearance cannot be described 
lucre was one burst of affectionate feeling, whin the people 
saw their beloved pastor pressing towaids the communion table, 
while the officiating mum ten. weie urging lnm to retire Jn 
the midst of this scene lie was heard loudly exclaiming, 1 My 
dear people, they won’t Jet me say one word to you ’ Jie then 
prcmouiired a brici hut touching heuedltvion upon them, and 
retired from the < hapel 

“ On another occasion he left London to advocate the claims 
of Christian Missions He had l>cen much indisposed, and his 
friends thought it rather imprudent that ho should engage in 
such duties. He, however, promised to tie In ief in his sermons, 
and a friend who trnvellcd with him kindly undertook to check, 
him whip he loiiuU him forgetting lus promised limits At 
Lc eds the venerable man addressed a great multitude in the 
cloth hall. He was excited by the scene, and liccame inatten¬ 
tive to the gentle admonitions w hleh he ftcelvcd hy a pull at lus 
mat tail At length he told the people wliut be had promised, 

* and hlfcf Bis brother-had been pulling him liy the coat 

* Never mind,' he added, ‘let m have another pull, a strong 
pull, and a pull altogether, and who knows but what the devil's 
throne may fall from Borne poor sinner's heart' 

'• Jlr Hill would occasionally very frankly tell the feelings of 
lus mind as to lus labours in the sanctusry He said, ‘ When I 
uin in the pulpit I think no one preaches so badly, hut when I 
am out of it, then I think that no one preaches so well' Though 
he would very often say that he wished he could see his suc¬ 
cessor, that he might give up tho work, yet no one believed 
tbit he would ever retirs from it until he was called Into an¬ 
other' world. For several years ho was obliged to sit while 
preaching,—and he was in the pulpit urging his people to 'he 
steadfast and immovable, always abounding In the work of the 
Lord,’ only nine dajs before lie was called to lus eternal re¬ 
ward."—(pp. 222—226.) 

A letter addressed by Mr. Hill to a minister who 
bad retired from bis public woik, and, as Mr. Hill 
set med to suspect, without a justifiable reason, is too 
iavourubk' a specimen of the fine apostolic spirit which 


he cherished, to be omitted, even in the slightest notice 
of his life.aud labours. 

This faithful epistla is followed by two others, to 
the same individual. The close of the last, with Mr. 
Jones’s pertinent remark and allusion, we must in¬ 
sert / 

\ " Surrey Chapel, Much, 1830. 

" My dear Friend. 

“ I lia. e been under the necessity of writiag to Mr. - - , 

respecting the wants of your people, which are painfully urgent, 
hy your having altogether given up that sacred office to which 
you weie solemnly designated by I he imposition of hands. 1 
fully supposed you only wanted a helpmate iu the work, and 
that you would sooner resign your life than resign an office 
which you never should have undertaken, unless it had been 
your determination to die as a dev*.ited servant in the snored 
work A truly devoted minister, 1 think, would be Inclined to 
sty, let me rather he shut up in my coffin, than shut out of 
tli< pulpit. Old, very old, as I am, yet still 1 trust I lmd it not 
less my pm liege than iny duty, to dedicate the very last of luy 
declining strength to His,glory, in the accomplishment ol tho 
sacred work Should a physician tell me that my life may 
be in danger if 1 continue to preach,—I will answer him, 

1 Neither count I my life dear unto myBelf, so that J may flnUh 
my course with joy, and the ministry which I have received of 
the l<nrd Jesus,« o testify the (iospel of the grace of Hod * So 
said Paul, so says poor old Rowland IIill, and would to (rod my 

frirnd-may be enabled to say the same Though I hope 1 

shall Ik- disappointed, yet I have my fears, that asl may not see 

you at Mr-'s, son call upon you under promt circum- 

ottnires may prove painful to us both Oh, what a mercy to he 
truly blest with a dcdicuted and devoted spirit, while it is most 
truly pIeasnnt to meet such friends on every occasion There 
art some lew that keep going forwards, there are others who 
stand still, and there Is a third rlass that are going backwards. 
Mow preferable is death to a state likotluirs' How happy 
shall 1 lie* on ltiy Jounu y, to find that my friend, thiough some 
constitutional timidity, has only made a halt, that he lunv alh r- 
wards make a more firm and steady inarch in the sacred wnrfaie, 
in which, as a minister, he is most solemnly engaged Oh, that 
at all times I may he enabled lo subscribe myself vour most 
faithful and affectionate fvUmo-labourtr in the vineyard of the 
ciirlusting Gospel or Christ, 

•'ll 111 LI," 

“ Hut yon tell me of your constitutional weakness,— grnnti d, 
that some there arc of robust ami athletic constitutions muppear- 
umt, but arc not so in reality, hut surely yuuare not so div ased 
and debilitated, at least it appeared s’o to us, that sufliucnt 
strength was not left you, so as to < liable you occasional!! to drop 
a short word of exhortation irom the pulpit, or among the laird * 
more immediate people, at the solemn time of your communion 
iioi louida short hut solemn word of prayer have been more 
injurious to you in the housi ot God, than in your own dwell¬ 
ing,—nor Would it hnv e been a gri ater exertion to have cute red 
into occasional conversation with your communicants, and as 
you are by no means advanced In age, you me not to com hide 
that your present weakness is to last tor life* If even much 
caution might have been found necessary, yet surely a re 
Jimiuishmcnt of your oliice ultogvthci is quite another story if 
all the physicians in the world were to tell me 1 must renoume 
luy ministry ou uccuunl of my increasing debility, and that such 
debility would in* reuse till a speedy death would be the result, 

1 would keep my feo in my packet, and labour till I died. 
Believe mu to be, 

“ Yours very Bintercly, 

“11 Hill” 

“ These letters will remind the reader of the remarks of tho 
linnuirtul Whitefield, the beloved friend ol Mr Hill ‘ i am now 
brought to the short allowance of preaching but once a day, and 
thrice on a Sunday Ono physician prescribes a perpetual 
blister, hut I have found perpituul pieac/mw to be a hotter 
remedy,—when tills great eatholicou tails, It is over with mo ’" 

—<pp 232, 233.) 

The sixth chapter of tins Memoir is devoted to nn 
exhibition of Mr. Hill's fidelity and bucccss ns a 
minister. His views were evangelical, in the noblest 
uud best sense in which that teim can be employed. 
The Church of England cannot boast of a divine more 
sound and accurate in his theological opinions, or whose 
preaching had a more direct tendency to produce the 
happiest practical results. 

" True religion ’’ he observes, “ is doctrinal, experimental, mid 
practical If we possessed only doctrinal religion, it would leHd 
to antiiioniUinisni, if only experimental, to enthusiasm, if only 
practical, to Pharisaism therefore, it wo would he partakers 
of the religion of Jesus, all three must be united, we must not 
attempt to separate them.” •—(p. 24b ) 

* See hit Declaration of Faith, ehap. xi. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL O^ A NERVOUS MAN.—No. II. 


Felt. 2.—My great toe fomented with poppy- 
heads, fourteen hours. All said nothing filed it; 
but as I had a dream that my great toe was 
nibbled by 4 a rat, in bed, could not belieyc Mrs. 
N., nor the children and servants. Observed 
Crow (the pet spaniel belonging to my wife) 
looked amazed, wanted to lick the toe ; on which, 
as it fplt chill, and looked flabby, I ordered the 
leech woman to put’ten leeches. Went to bed 
at two o’clock the next morning, but did not 
sleep; for the great toe seemed to fill every 
place. I saw great toes of all sizes, some spinning 
round, others racing together; some shooting up 
into the air, and others falling down; and when¬ 
ever my eyes turned, I thought I*saw my grout 
toe, to which many of the others paid a sort of 
homage. Felt somewhat pleased at that. 

Feb. 3.—Had the toe poulticed with linseed ; 
kept up the foot all day ; ordered two pairs of 
crutches—one black, for the house, the other 
mahogany, to go to church with on Siiuduy. 
N.lk Ordered the mahogany ones to have painted 
on them, in gilt letters, “ Cursed be lie that 
causetli the lame to go out of his way.” Studied 
anatomy of the* foot, that I might give scientific 
answers to those who inquired after my toe. 
\\ rote down about twenty different answers to 
questions that I supposed might be asked. 
Scorned to send for the doctor, believing they 
were all quacks: for as women formerly practised 
the art of medicine, when our forefathers were 
such prodigies of valour and physical strength, 
thought the doctors the cause of many diseases 
which they undertook to cure. 

Fib. 4th.—Rose at three o’clock, ordered the 
servants to get up and breakfast at five, after the 
good old fashion. Servants gave me notice to 
quit. Oidered dinner at ten o’clock, a.m. Put 
up all the plate in the iron chest, sent out the 
limn to buy three dozen of wooden spoons; pro¬ 
posed to Mrs. N. to abolish the use of forks, as 
a modem innovation, because they looked finical, 
and, nioicover, seldom got well cleaned. About 
two o’clock Mrs. N. had tea, when Mr. II. (our 
clergyman) and his wife, called to take a friendly 
dinner with us, as we hail been used to dine at 
three o’clock. Mr. and Mrs. R. much sui prised. 
Mrs. R. had tea with my wife , while Mr. It. held 
a long and learned dispute with me about sin¬ 
gularity. Poor man! he is a conformist to the 
world. 

Feb. 6th.—Received letters from Hull, con¬ 
taining terms fora voyage to the Whale Fishery: 
sums, 100 guineas for self, and 170 if a man 
servant with me. Ordered Joseph to pack up, 
ready to soil on the l.‘)th instant. Laid out 
45)7. 10$. 10(7. in suitable clothing, and got 
four folio manuscript volumes, ready to continue 
the journal, and three quarts of ink. Sent for . 

No. 30. July 2G f 1837.—2</.] Voi. i. I 


Mr. Best to teach me how to sketch, as I con¬ 
templated publication* of my travels, in a hand¬ 
some quarto, with plates. Wrote to a publisher 
in London. 

Feb. 6th.—Seven letters from friends came 
this morning; burnt tlicirr all, as they tried to 
dissuade me from my journey. Answered none 
of them, as it does not become a man to be 
warped from his purpose. Mrs. N. in tears all 
day, ayd the children very low; but thought it 
necessary for my health, and I felt that the 
world ought to know more about North Pole 
subjects. Had my crutches packed up carefully 
lest the toe should relapse, for it had certainly 
become better. 

Feb. 7th.—Wh$n I awoke, felt as if my head 
had grown so large that I coflld never lift it up 
without help. Would have Mrs. N. get up at 
five o’clock, to make room for my head, which I 
^thought was enlarging, and would want all the 
bed. At eight o’clock, James announced break¬ 
fast, but I could not get through the door. 
Ordered Joseph therefore to take out the sash, 
and let me down by a ladder. I thus got down 
into the yard, my head just clearing the jambs* 
but, alas! could not get in at the house door. 
Took out another sash ; and not having foreseen 
such a calamity, abandoned the voyage, which 
pleased Mrs. N. greatly. N.B. Returned the 
bume way to bed. 

Feb. fitli.—Awoke by a tickling of the nose ; 
believed it to be a carbuncle. Searched, the 
medical books, and sent for tbe leech-woman, 
who applied twelve of Nature’s physicians. 
Searched the medical books again! but the 
abominably unintelligible stuff which the physi¬ 
cians call technical language confounded me. 
Had a poultice to tny nose, and read Aristotle 
and “ liuclius Comolaiione Philvsophta” udmired 
their depth, and pitied the shallow scholarship of 
modern tunes. Begun a translation of the fathers, 
which 1 possess in about one hundred amfrtwenty- 
fotir folio volumes, which 1 propose to publish, 
with notes, in a hundred octavos, for tlje benefit 
of youth. Wrote to Mr. M., and drew up a pio-* 
spcctus. 

-Feb. 9th.—As I was gaping, at breakfast 
time, thought my jaw was locked; wife and all 
about said it was not, but was sure they were 
wrong. Could speak, however, and sent lor the 
leech-woman, who seemed alarmed, desired fa) 
see my toe, and shook her head. 1 fainted ; and 
when I revited, Sarah was bathing my head in 
cold water, and the quack doctor (an M.D. 
though) was sitting with the family at breakfast, 
talking about my systems of government for the 
day,—before, 1 had made seventeen new lorms, 

\ Inch I had lend to the family. Doctor ordered 
10 tea, and to go out; but my head was too 
2 ii 
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large to get out conveniently, and as my toe felt 
singular, and Joseph would not carry the crutqhes, 
could not go. 

Feb. 10 th.—Awoke very cold; had a pain In 
my teeth; sent for the dentist, who drew three, 
and lanced the others, and ordered me to keep 
comfortably warm. Drew out a plan of a treatise 
on the teeth, founded on new principles; and 
another, to show the! connexion between gal¬ 
vanism and theology. Counted the title pages 
of projected works to be finished by me, and 
found them fifty-four. Towards evening had a 
trance* in Which my wife appeared to be. multi¬ 
plied into ten or twelve forms, and instead of 
eight children, there appeared to be about eighty 
or ninety In the room, and every thing else about 
me seemed to be tenfoldod. Proposed to fast 
to-morrow, and to inquire into the moral design 
of this marvel. - 

Feb. 11 tli.—Rose at three a.m., and then 
drew out a plan for the morning study, as a pre¬ 
parative for inquiring into the design of the afore¬ 
said trance. Plan was 


]. Nature of being. 

2. — — metaphysics. 

3. Corpuscles. 

4. Organic laws. 

v 5. Mental ngcncics. 

6. Supernatural intorvcnii 


7. Miracles. 

8. Dream** 

9. Second sight. 

10. Presentiments, 

11. Ideality. 

i. 12. Sjmbolical truth. 


Ate a biscuit at ten, and drank a glass of cold 
water, and then spent the rest of the day, in the 
investigation, and concluded that the vision 
meant that ail tilings arc of ten times more con¬ 
sequence than they are thought to be. l'elt com¬ 
forted, read the communion service, and thought 
of entering the church. 


Feb. 12th.—Made a new will; counted the 
wooden spoons, found only six left; left off 
garters, because they promote white swellings, 
shaved off my eyebrows, because apt to catch the 
candle, counted my teeth, and made a model of 
a new pair of wings, to fly with. Thought if I 
could gnly substitute a whale muscle for the 
pectoral musclo of the birds, could reach the 
moon. Wrote to Hull, to get about twenty jtmis 
of that material, by the earliest opportunity. 
Received a letter offering me the presidency of 

-. Declined it, as my toe might not bear 

the climate, and supposed my head would en¬ 
large again on shipboard, and then all would be 
lost. “ 

Feb. 13th.—Turned all my servants away, 
and wrote to London for a French cook, and to 
Bristol, for a‘“bigger boy,” to wait; experimented 
about the longitude and universal motion , made 
three new discoveries, one being an automaton 
image, to go on errands, for which I have taken 
out a patent, as I am weary of those worms of 
life, the servant tribe. Fancied I was descended 
from William the third: sent to the Heralds’ 
Office, to search. Thought candles likely to 
bring on the i/uttu serena, so would not have 
any burnt, and ordered the chandler to send no 
more. N.B. My wife and Sarah look very ill, 
must be examined to-inorrovv by the leech- 
woman; think they have a complaint in the 
kidneys. Before I went to bed, felt as if 1 should 
burst; read the medical hooks, concluded 1 was 
dropsical, ami thought I would let the water out 
of my leg with my penknife, but when I tried 
it only hied, which frightened my wife, who sent 
for the doctor, but I would not see the rogue.* 


THE LAMENT OF T11E CAPTIVE JEWS. 


It was the golden sunset hour, 

When evening breathes her sigh, 

And dfty’B last lingering glance was thrown 
On the deep emblazon'd sky. 

In Babel’s bright and flowery vales, 

Where the murmuring waters stray’d, 

W^-met-—a mournful captive hand— 

In the willows’ lonely shade. 

The brows of Judah's maids were pale, 

And dim was their downcats eye, 

When, as memory mused on the vanish’d days, 
The dreams of years past by, 

Wc Wept fbr Salem’s balmier groves, 

For Zion’s sacred shade. 

Where our futbors bent with holy awe, 

And their solemn offerings paid. 

High dn the drooping houghs we hung 
Our harpB of mournful song; 

No trembling hand to wake their voice, 

The wild chords Bwept along. 

But the whispering zephyr kissed the strings, 
And their music murmur’d low, 


And ns the light-winged breezes pass’d 
They bore our plaint of woe. 

TheJ ask a song in a stranger’s land, 

When our home ib far away ; 

For mirth, when the dreams ot joy oip fled, 
And the flowers of hope decay. 

How shall the song of joy he sung 
Wheie Baal’s temples use, 

Where the pining heart, in a stranger-scene, 

In its lonely sadness dies ? 

Lnnd of our homeB 1 where once the voice 
Of the mighty dead was heard, 

Where the holy breath of the heavenly gale 
The prophet’s spirit stirred 1 

Ne’er to thy vales may the captive come 
At evening’s placid hour, 

And waken the music of other days 
In the radiant sunlit bower. 

In vain, in vain does his trembling heart 
For the groves of Salem sigh ; 

Still must he wear th’ oppressor’s chain, 

And sod and lonely die. T. W. A* 
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SCIENCE. 


Thb object of the association is contained in 
its title ; it is the advancement of science. Our 
object is not literature, though we have many 
literary associates, and thougfcjve hail and love 
as brethren those who are engaged in expressly 
literary pursuits, and who are either themselves 
the living ornaments of our land’s language, or 
else make known to us the literary treasures of 
other languages, and lands, and times. Our object 
is not religion in any special sense, though re¬ 
spect for religious things and religious men has 
always marked these meetings ; and though we 
are all bound together 5iy that great tie of 
brotherhood which unites the whole human 
family as children of one Father, who is in 
heaven. Still less is our object jtolitics, though 
wc are not mere citizens of the world, but are 
essentially a British Association of fellow-sub¬ 
jects and of fellow-countrymen, who give, how¬ 
ever, glad cordial welcome to those our visitors 
who come to us from foreign countries, and 
tliaukfully accept their aid to accomplish our 
common purpose. That common purpose,—that 
object for which Englishmen and Iiishmen und 
Scotchmen have banded themselves together m 
this colossal association, to which the ryes of the 
whole world have not disdained to turn, and to 
see which, and to raise it higher still, illustrious 
men from foreign lands have come,—is science ; 
the acceleration of scientific discoveries, the 
diffusion of scientific influences. 

And if it be inquired, how is this aim to he 
accomplished, and through what means, and by 
what instruments and process wc as a body hope 
to forward science, the answer bucfly is, that 
this great thing is to be done by us through the 
agency ol the social spirit, and through the 
means, und instruments, and process which are 
contained in the operation of that spirit. We 
meet, we speak, wc feel together now, that we 
may afterwauis the better think, and act, aud feci 
alone. The excitement with which this air is 
filled will not pass at once away; the influences 
that are now among us will not, we trust, be 
transient, but abiding; those influences will be 
witli us long—let us hope that they will never 
leave us; that they will cheer, they will animate 
us still when this brilliant week is over; they 
will go with us to our separate abodes, will at¬ 
tend us on our separate journeys; and whether 
the mathematician’s study, or the astronomer’s 
observatory, or the chemist’s laboratory, or some 
rich distant meadow, unexplored as yet by botanists, 
or some untrodden mountain-top, or any of the 
other haunts, and homes, and oracular places of 
science, be our allotted place ol labour till we meet 
together again, I am persuaded that those in¬ 
fluences will operate upon us all,—that we shall 
all remember this our present meeting, and look 
forward with joyful expectation to otu next re¬ 


assembling, and by the recollection and by the 
hope, be stimulated and suppqrted. It is true, that 
it is the individual roan who thinks and who dis¬ 
covers; not any aggregate or mass of inen. Each 
mathematician for himself, and not any one for any 
other, not even all for one, must tread the more 
than royal road which leads to the palace and 
sanctuary of mathematical truth. Each, for him¬ 
self, in his own personal being, must awaken aud 
cull forth to mental view the original intuitions 
of tiiqe and space; must meditate himself on 
those eternal forma, and follow for himself that 
linked chain of thought which leads, from prin* 
ciplcs inherent in the child and the peasant, from 
the simplest notions and marks of temporal ami 
local site, from the questions when and where, 
to results so varied, so remote, and seemingly so 
inaccessible, that the mathdlnaticul intellect of 
full grown and fully cultivated mun cannot reach 
and pass them without wonder and something of 
awe. Astronomers, again, if they would be more 
than mere artizans, must be more or less mathe¬ 
maticians, and must separately study the mathe¬ 
matical grounds of their science; and although 
in this, as in every other physical science, in 
every science which rests partly on the observe 
tion of nature, and not solely on the mind of 
man, a faith in testimony is required, that the 
human race may not he stationary, and that the 
accumulated treasures of one man, or of one 
generation of men, may not be lost to another; 
yet, even here too, the individual must act, and 
must stamp on his own mental possession? the 
impress of his own individuality. The humblest 
student of astronomy, or of any other physical 
science, if he is to profit at all by Ins study, 
must m some degree go over for himself, in his 
own mind, if qpt in part with the aid of his own 
observation and experiment, that process of in¬ 
duction which leads from familiar fhets to obvious 
laws, then to the observation of facts more re¬ 
mote, and to the discovery of laws of higher 
orders. And if even this study be a personal 
act, much more must that discovery have been 
individual. m 

Individual energy, individual patience;* indi¬ 
vidual genius, have all been needed to tear fold 
after fold away, which hung before the sliriqp of 
nature; to penetrate gloom after gloom, into 
those Delphic depths, and force the reluctant 
Sibyl to utter her oracular responses. Or if 
we look from nature up to nature’s Got^ we 
may remember that it is written—“Great are 
the works of the Lord, sought out of all those 
who have pleasure therein.” But recognising in 
the fullest manner the necessity for private 
exertion, and the ultimate connexion of every 
human act and human thought with the personal 
being of man, we must never forget that the 
social feelings make up a large and powerful 

2 ii 2 
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part of that complex find multiform being. The 
affections act upon the intellect, the heart upon 
the head. In the very silence and solitude of 
its meditations, still genius is essentially sympa¬ 
thetic; is sensitive to influences from without, 
and fain would spread itself abroad, and embrace 
the whole circle of humanity, with the strength 
of a world-grasping love. For fame, it has been 
truly said, is love disguised. The desire of fame 
is a form of the yearning after love; and the 
admiration which rewards that desire, is a glori¬ 
fied form of that familiar and every day love 
which joins 'us in common life to the friends 
whom we esteem. And if we can imagine a 
desire of excellence for its own sate, and can so 
raise ourselves above (well if we do not in the 
effort sink ourselves below ) the common level of 
humanity, as to account the aspiration after fume 
only “ the last infirmity of noble minds,” it will 
still be true that in'the greatest number of cuses, 
and of the highest quality, 

“ Fame Is the spur t£at tbc clear spirit doth hubc, 

To scorn delights, and live lubonouB days." 

That mysterious joy-r-incomprehcnsible if man 
were wholly mortal—which accompanies the hope 
of influencing unborn generations j that rapture, 
hfelemu and sublime, with which a human mind, 
possessing or possessed by some greut truth, 
sees in prophetic vision that truth acknowledged 
by mankind, and itself long ages afterward 
remembered and associated therewith, as its 
interpreter and minister, and • sharing in the 
offering duly paid of honour and of love, till it 
beeofnes a power upon the earth, and fills the 
world with felt or hidden iujhience , that joy 
which thrills most deeply tM)/minds the most 
contemptuous of mere ephemeral reputation, and 
men who care the least for common marks of 
popular applause or outward dignity—does it 


not show, by the revival, in another form, of an 
instinct seemingly extinguished, how deeply man 
desires, in intellectual things themselves, the 
•ympathy of man? If then the ascetics of 
science-—if those who seem to shut themselves 
up in their own agMuate cells, and to disdain or 
to denyi themselvlr the ordinary commerce of 
humanity—are found, after all, to be thus in¬ 
fluenced by the social spirit , we can have little 
hesitation in pronouncing, that to the operation 
of this spirit must largely be ascribed the labours 
of ordinary minds; of those who do not even 
affect or seem to shun the commerce of their 
kind; who accept gladly, and with acknowledged 
joy, all present and outward marks of admiration 
or of sympathy, and who arc willing, and confess 
themselves to he so, to do much for immediate 
reward, or speedy, though perishing, reputation. 
Look where we will, from the highest ami most 
solitary sage, who ever desired the propagation 
of his own memory, and committed his lonely 
labours to the world, in full assurance that an 
age would come, when that memory would not 
willingly he let to die, down to the humblest 
labourer who was ever content to co-operate out¬ 
wardly and subordinate^ with others, and hoped 
for nothing more than present and visible recom- 
pcnce, we still perceive the operation of that 
social spirit, that deep instinctive yearning after 
sympathy, to use the power, (and if it may be 
done,) to guide the influences of winch, this 
British Association was formed. Thus much I 
thought that I might properly premise, on the 
social spirit in general, and its influence upon 
the intellect of man ; since that is the very bond, 
the great and ultimate reason of this uiul all 
other similar associations and companies of 
studious men— (From Sir IV. 1(. Hamilton's 
Address, delivered at the JiJ'th meeting of the 
Hhlish Association, held at Dublin I860.) 


IMPOSITION DETECTED. 


[The following omitting paragraph isextracted from 
nil intiiCHluig volume just published hj Lieutenant Bacon, 
cut 1 licit, “ First Impressions and Studios from Natmo 111 
jlludo 4 i.ui C j 

Amono the lower orders of natives it is no 
unediTimon thing to find men who can counter¬ 
feit so skilfully the semblance of death, as to 
deceive even ix medical man, until the hand is 
applied either to the heart or pulse; these men 
are frequently at very great pains to acquire this 
faculty, and practise it for many purposes. It 
8<!ive> sometimes as a means of concealment, 
but more frequently it is made available for the 
purpose of imposition. 

The imitator of death is laid upon a ihaipdhi, 
or light native bed, and being pahited as if 
covered with wounds and bruises lie 1 , earned, 
iu a state of complete nudity, to the house of an 


European magistrate, or other civil functionary, 
here a pitiable story it reluted of his having been 
murdered in some remote village, and, with bittei 
tears and lamentations, the magistrate is entreated 
to send officers to make official investigation of 
the case, and, if possible, to bring the perpe¬ 
trators to an expiation of the outrage. In the 
meantime, the friends of the unfortunate mur¬ 
dered man, having excited the compassionate 
interest of the Englishman, or of some of the 
inmates of his house, solicit a gratuity for defray¬ 
ing the expenses of the funeral, for which they 
aver that they have no means; and if the trick 
be new to the beholden, an ample shower of 
donations will most likely he afforded to the poor 
bereaved creatuies. The moment their object 
is secured, the sorrowing family withdraw, carry¬ 
ing with them the co-pse of their deceased rela- 
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live, who, as soon as he is out of sight of the 
house where the imposition has been practised, 
returns to the mortal world, and again conde¬ 
scends to make use of his limbs, taking care to 
appropriate an adequate share of the bounty 
which his ingenuity has purchased. Having 
then cleansed himself from his stains find arti¬ 
ficial wounds, the whole party disperse, to avoid 
apprehension when the fraud is detected. 

I was once staying at the house of a civilian 
when one of his servants came in and reported 
that a murdered man had been brought to the 
door by a party of his friends, in the manner 
related above; ho intimated at the same time 
that, from the appearance of the strangers, he 
was suspicious of their statement, and believed 
the dead man to be a counterfeit. We went 
out and found a squalid-looking ebrpse, with two 
or three wounds upon the chest, and with many 
marks of violence about other parts of the 
person. 

The bed upon which the body lay extended 
was placed upon the ground, and all around it 
squatted the relatives and friends who owned 
it, howling, screaming, and groaning with a 
touching emphasis, which would have excited 
the sympathy of the most obdurate. My friend 
approached to examine the body, but was as¬ 
sailed with a thousand importunities not to 
pollute the corpse liefore the rites of sepulture 
had been performed. He therefore refrained 
fiotn touching the body with his hand; but re¬ 
marking to the people that wood could not defile 
it, he stuck the shnip end of his billiard cue— 
which lie had in his hand—into the side of the 


supposed corpse. This evidently disconcerted 
th q surrounding throng; but as the body showed 
no signs of animation, or any fear of inclining 
a repetitiqp of the test just e inflicted, we began 
to think that the si^pi-ion of the chupprassi 
had been unfounded. The blow was repented 
with increased force, and until the sharp point 
of the cue penetrated the flesh between the ribs. 
A very slight quiver oft the muscles, and an 
almost imperceptible movement of the head, dis¬ 
covered the cheat; and my friend then told the 
people that they had better take the body to the 
hospital, for that life was not yet extinct. 

“ Wa! \fa! ” said they, “ why the man has 
been dead since cockcrow; how, therefore, can 
he be alive now?”—an idiom quite ns purely 
Hindostani as it may be thought Irish. 

“ firing a teakettle of boiling wuter!” shouted 
the gentleman, tq the dismay of the family. 

“ Sir, great sir, what would you do with boil¬ 
ing water ? the man is dead.” 

“ Exactly so, my good friends; and that is 
the reason that you are all weeping and soirow- 
ful ?” 

“ What else, sir ?* 

“ Why, I am a great physician, and know 
how to bring such dead men as these to lift. ” 

The poor fellows begged hard that the ho<[y 
might he spared; but the kettle was brought, 
and still the dead man moved not, until a small 
quantity was poured upon his foot, when In* 
bounced from his charjjd/ti, and upsetting one 
half of his little brothers and cousins, fled like a 
spirit rather than an earthly body. 


HAIR-BREADTH ESCAPES.—No. VI. 

MfiS. Sl'KNCKH SMITH. 


In the year 1806 it was difficult to find, out 
tlie whole continent of Europe, a single corner 
winch afforded shelter against the despotism of 
the emperor,* when it was his pleasure to exer¬ 
cise it. Italy was in his power, Germany almost 
subjugated, and even as far as the steppes of 
Russia there was no place which could be said 
to secure a refuge to the proscribed. Venice 
was no longer the beautiful and voluptuous city 
whore the only condition imposed upon her 
inhabitants was to be happy. French domina¬ 
tion extended even to the Lion of Saint Mark. 
The “ Code Napoleon ” punished the gondolier 
of the Bronta, and prohibited him from singing 
his barcaroles. 

There was at this period a vast numher of 
foreigners in Venice. The Marquis de Salvo, a 
Sicilian nobleman, then only twenty years of 
age, had quitted Sicily and Naples, and was 

* Napoleon. 


travelling in other parts of Italy. The marquis 
was, even at this early period of his life, distin¬ 
guished for his talents and knowledge of the 
world; and he was most cordially received by 
all the foreigners of rank then in Italy. Of this 
number was the Countess Attems, the dahghtdfc 
of Baron Herbert, internuncio from Austria to 
Constantinople. The countess was a most amiable 
woman, and her house was the resort of the best 
company in Venice. 

A younger sister of the countws had arrived 
a short time previously from Germany, for the 
purpose of recovering her health; this lady was 
Mrs. Spencer Smith, whose husband was the 
ambassador from England to Stuttgard. Mrs. 
Smith seldom quitted her apartment; but those 
who knew her declared that she was distin¬ 
guished for grace and beauty,—that her mental 
attainments wore of a very superior kind,—that 
I she spoke seven languages with perfect purity, 
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was an excellent musician, and was familiar with 
the literature of every language she spoke. .All 
that the Marquis do Salvo heard respecting this 
young lady, rendered him extremely jjlcsiroiis to 
become acquainted with Iwr. 

“ I wish much that you would introduce me 
to her,” said he to the Countess Attems; “ pray 
do me this favour.” 

“ The Countess A items promised that she 
would; but her sister was almost always ill, and 
never could be prevailed on to appear in the 
saloon of the countess. One day, however, 
Madame Atlems wrote to the marquis t^e fol¬ 
lowing note, accompanlod by the key of her box 
at the theatre San Samuel :— 

“ There is to be a new piece to-night, by the 
chevalier Guanni: go, and 1 will present you to 
my sister; she will be there.” 

The marquis would have ,put off any ten 
engagements to haS’e accepted this; accordingly, 
before the appointed hour, he was seated in the 
box of the Countess Attems, who, on her arrival, 
w as accompanied by a young lady whoso deli¬ 
cate and elegant figure, fair and transparent 
complexion, light hair, and graceful deportment, 
rendered her, in the eyes of the marquis, one 
of the most beautiful creatures he had ever be¬ 
held. Her remarks on the performance evinced 
a penetration and a tact which led the Marquis 
de Salvo to observe, that she was as conversant 
with the Italian language as any of the best- 
educated Florentines. 

“ 1 claim no merit for that," replied she, “be¬ 
cause I am passionately fond of Italian litera¬ 
ture*” 

The marquis retired, delighted with the even¬ 
ing lie had spent, and happy in the hope of 
improving his acquaintance with so charming a 
person. When he followed her into private life, 
when he saw her as the mother of a family, 
engaged in superintending the education of her 
two sons, Sidney and Edward, then the mar¬ 
quis joined to this admiration a feeling of venera¬ 
tion and profound respect, which nothing could 
eradicate. 

Shortly after the Marquis de Salvo’s introduc¬ 
tion ^to ,Mrs. Smith, General Lauriston, one of 
Napoleon’s aides-de-camp arrived in Venice, to 
exercise the functions of governor. Monsieur 
Deila Garde then filled the post of director- 
general of the police. One night the Marquis 
de Salvo went to pay a visit to the Countess 
Attems, he ‘found her drawing-room deserted; 
astonished at this solitude, lie inquired the cause 
of it, and was informed that Monsieur De la 
Garde frad that evening sent an invitation to Mrs. 
Spencer Smith, requesting her to coll on him next 
morning at his office. This form of proceeding, 
so little in accordance With the usual habits of 
Monsieur De la Garde, whose politeness of man¬ 
ners is well known, alarmed the friends of Mrs. 
Spencer Smith. The effect of this invitation, 


which Mrs. Smith in her frankness had thought¬ 
lessly made known, was a signal for every one 
to desert her, as a person whose society it was 
almost dangerous to frequent, since she had 
come under the attention of the director-general 
of the police of Venice. The Marquis de Salvo 
was exasperated at this desertion of Mrs. Smith. 
He was then young, and he possessed a mind 
attuned to every noble and generous feeling. 
He offered to escort Mrs. Smith, the following 
morning, to the office of Monsieur de la Garde; 
she accepted the offer with thankfulness, and the 
next day, at eleven o’clock, he was before the 
palace of the Countess Attems with his gondo* 
Her, to conduct the lady to her mysterious and 
annoying interview. The director-general of 
the police received Mrs. Spencer Smith with 
every mark of L respect and attention. He per¬ 
ceived she was greatly alarmed, and endeavoured 
to persuade her that the business was nothing 
of a serious nature. “ Do not regard this affair 
with too murli anxiety,” said lie, “ I am con¬ 
vinced it has originated in some mistake ; you 
need only be prudent. Perhaps you see too 
much company at the house of your sister. It 
is necessary that I should lull the suspicions 
which your name may have excited in Paris, by 
the assurance of a great reserve in your conduct. 
It you would be guided by me, I would suggest 
tiie propriety of your quitting Venice. This is 
a maritime city; there are many foreigners here. 

I think you had better reside in some other part 
of Italy. Hire a house near Padua. Your sister 
can go to visit you there; and all this ill be 
much for the better.” 

Mrs. Smith, delighted to find that this dreaded 
interview had terminated thus happily, assured 
M. De la Garde that, within three days, she 
would follow his advice. Having taken leave 
of him, she proceeded to console her sister, who 
awaited her return with impatience. 

On the following evening, as the family were 
grouped around Mrs. Smith and the inurquis, 
whilst they were singing barcaroles, to which 
the mariners of the Lido responded, a great 
uproar was heard on the staircase of the palace; 
this was was caused by four gendarmes, and a 
brigadier at their head, who communicated to 
Mrs. Smith that she must be a prisoner in her 
own apartment, and that they were desired to 
guard her there. 

On hearing this order, not only discourteous 
as applied to a female, but barbarous in its exe¬ 
cution, and revolting under all its forms, the 
family of the Countess Attems were panic-struck. 
The fair prisoner evinced an extraordinary share 
of courage at this trying juncture, and supported 
the fortitude of her sister. Though she felt 
anxiety for herself, still she appeared to have no 
other fear than that of being a source of inquie¬ 
tude to Count Attems and her .sister. As to the 
Marquis de Salvo, he left the palace of Madaine 
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Attems in deep distress of mind. Early on the 
following morning he waited on M. De la Garde 
to inquire the cause ot the severe measure 
adopted against Mrs. Spencer Smith. He became 
very uneasy on observing that M. De la Garde’s 
manner was different from what it had been on 
the preceding day. He was embarrassed, a 
appeared desirous of concealing some unpleasant 
secret. At length, however, he determined to 
speak out, for his silence tended, in some degree, 
to involve him in the odium of this affair. “ I 
must inform you,” 'said he to the Marquis de 
Salvo, “ that yesterday, after 1 had spoken to you 
and Mrs. Spencer Smith, a courier brought me 
fiesh instructions, not froni*tlie viceroy, not from 
the minister, hut from the cabinet of the emperor 
himself. These orders are severe. Doubtless 
the emperor Inis the most urgent motives for 
acting thus; and, in truth,”- 

“ In the name of heaven, what are the ordeis 
you have 1 corned ?" exclaimed the marquis, in 
evident alarm. 

M De la Garde hesitated for a moment, and 
then proceeded in an under tone —“The older 
winch I have received, and which is also ad- 
diessed to Geneial Launston, bears a foinial 
injunction to remove Mrs. Speneei Smith from 
luc city ot Venice, with a strong escort of gett- 
d,nines and to conduct her to Milan. She is to 
be first interrogated there by lus imperial high¬ 
ness the viceroy, and afterwards conveyed to 
France, where it is probable she will be impri¬ 
soned in the citadel of Valenciennes.” 

The marquis here uttered an exclamation. 

“Silence,” continued M. Dc la Garde, “for 
otherwise you will but endanger yourself, with¬ 
out benefiting the lady. I have told you thus 
much because you are a friend of the family, and 
to enable you to communicate the intelligence 
to them, mitigated by the sympathy of friend¬ 
ship. Mrs. Spencer Smith must depart lienee 
in six or seven days. She may travel as slowly 
as her health requires. Be assured it is painful 
to me to have to execute this mission ; but you 
must be aware that my duty must be my first 
consuleiation.” 

“ But what reason can be adduced for this ?” 
exclaimed the Marquis de Salvo. 

“ I know not,” resumed M. De la Garde; 

“ nevertheless,” added he, “ I believe I may tell 
you, that the name of Smith is probably one cause 
of the severity which is shown towards this lady. 
You know she is the sister-in-law of Sir Sidney 
Smith, of St. Jean d’Acre, and the wife of Mr. 
Spencer Smith, the ambassador from England to 
Stuttgard. Recollect the affair of Drake, and 
you will then have a key to circumstances which 
appear mysterious.” 

The Marquis de Salvo left the director-general, 
distressed at the fate of Mrs. Smith. The state 
of his feelings would not permit him, at that 
moment, to call on the Countess Attems. He 


found Ids way to the Lido, and endeavoured, by 
exej-cise and reflection, to calm his agitation, 
lie formed many plans, but they were all unde¬ 
termined and vague. 

Since he hud bccqjne acquainted with Mrs. 
Smith, he had discovered that she possessed a 
degree of strength of mind equal to her talents; 
hut she was in a feeble state of health, and how 
could she be expected to <bear the violent shock 
of learning that Bhc—a young female of three 
anil twenty years of age, up to that moment 
happy, surrounded by the attentions and the 
homage of all who knew her—she, Mrs. Spencer 
Smith, was a state criminal, threatened with a 
captivity not only severe, but perhaps eternal ? 
The marquis shuddered at the thought of raising 
even a comer of that veil which concealed from 
the unfortunate lady so terrible a perspective; 
nevertheless, he rgsolved upon fulfilling his task. 

“ Doubtless, madam,” sairi»he to Mrs. Smith, 
“ you arc placed in a situation of great difficulty; 
but l will save you. Do not give way to grief, 

1 will attend you on your journey, and even 
'hough I should perish, I will secure your 
escape." 

Mrs. Smith raised her eyes to the marquis, 
whose handsome countenance was animated by 
an expression accordant with his ardent feeling^ 

“ I cannot ncccpt your generous offer,” said 
she, with a grateful emotion which she did not 
attempt to conceal; “ renounce your project, and 
leave me to my fate. I am innocent, and heaven 
will protect me." 

“ No,” resumed the marquis, in a determined 
tone; “1 am resolved to save you, and Lwill 
attempt it; I repeat that I will stake my life i 
the enterprise." 

Well,” said Mrs. Smith, “ return hither in a 
short time, and I will then show you a letter 
which you myst read with attention; and I 
think you will be satisfied, after having read it, 
that you ought not to accompany me.” 

The marquis took his leave, and returned 
within an hour. A letter was delivered to him 
from Mrs. Smith, which he carried to the Cafe 
de Venioe, to read without interruption ; it was 
3 follows 0 

I cannot accept the offer of your generous* 
devotion, and 1 will candidly disclose to you my 
reasons for declining it. You are young, ]Tou 
have discovered in me some agreeable qualities 
which may possibly appear magnified by the 
unfortunate position in which I afti placed, its 
singularity, and my desolate condition. ^You 
perhaps entertain towards me an exalted senti¬ 
ment, which would lead yon to undertake any¬ 
thing noble and generous, but this sentiment 
has its lurth only in the ardent and impassioned 
imagination of a young man of twenty. Relin¬ 
quish, I beseech you, this wild project. Think 
of yourself, think, of your parents. Look to your 
fortune, for your property is in Sicily; the man 
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who pursues me will speedily lay his iron hands 
on your estates. You will be ruined, even 
admitting that your life should be saved, which 
is doubtful. Give me not cause for remorse in 
the tears of your mother. Raise not, on my 
account, au insurmountable barrier between your¬ 
self and your country; for my gratitude, great 
as it would certainly be, can never make you 
amends for these sacrifices.” 

On perusing this letter the young marquis 
was deeply moved. Hitherto, no feeling foreign 
to the purest generosity had mingled with his 
wish to senee Mrs. Smith. Had she been old 
and ugly he would have been ready to aid her 
as an innocent and unprotected woman. He 
felt deeply hurt at the doubt which she expressed. 
In his reply to her he protested, upon the honour 
of a gentleman, that no unworthy thought lmd, 
for a moment, mingled with the offer of his pro¬ 
tection. i 

“ Have I not a motive for protecting you in 
this moment of affliction?” said he. “You 
know my attachment to the royal family of 
Sicily. Is it not gratifying to me to lend my 
aid to the sister-in-law of the man who is at this 
very moment protecting my unfortunate sove¬ 
reigns. Your noble relative Sir Sidney Smith, 
madam, ought, however, to have familiarised you 
with acts of disinterested devotion. Let me, 
by saving you from unjust persecution, show 
my gratitude to England, the country which has 
done so much for my sovereigns. As to my 
fate, there is nothing to be apprehended; heaven 
will protect the good cause. And if Providence 
shupld ordain otherwise, you need feel no re¬ 
morse for the tears of my mother; I know her 
well enough to be assured that she would feel 
no regret if her sou should perish in accomplish¬ 
ing the mission of a man of honour. Once more, 
madam, be assured that all will be well. With 
regard to the sentiment by whiefi you suppose I 
am actuated, you must pardon me when I assure 
you, that however much 1 may admire you, I 
entertain for you no other affection than that of 
a brother. Accept, then, my most sacred word 
of honour, that os soon as you shall be placed iu 
safety, and restored to your family and children, 
•1 will l«&ve you without asking to pass another 
hour near you. I make this solemn pledge to 
you and to your sister. Spurn not the services 
of i sincere friend, and allow me to save you.” 

The lady was much affected by this letter, 
which certainly bore the tone of truth and sin¬ 
cerity. The countess Attems overruled her 
sisteYs sbruples, and the marquis at length re¬ 
ceived permission to make arrangements for the 
execution of his project. 

He possessed great courage and coolness. 
One of his first steps was to secure the safety 
of the two sons of Mrs. Smith, Edward and Sid- 
Thcse two children, although the one was 
seven and the other five year., of age, might 


have been retained as hostages after the escape 
of their mother. It was then about the 15tli 
of April: that season of the year is most delight¬ 
ful in Venice, and Mrs. Spencer Smith’s children 
went frequently to be rowed in the gondolas. 
One day the marquis accompanied them to 
Fasina^ having reached that place, he said to 
their tutor, “ Here are one hundred louis ; take 
a post-chaise, get into it with your two pupils, 
and proceed as speedily as possible to the 
Countess of Stassoldo’s, at Gratz, in Styria; re¬ 
main there until Mrs. Smith shall again join her 
children. Depart without delay.” 

The tutor, an honest German, who was devoted 
to his patrons, obeyed the marquis, and fulfilled 
his commission. 

Oil his return to Venice, the marquis advised 
Mrs. Smith to. write to the principal authorities, 
stating that she did not consider it safe to under¬ 
take so long a journey with no companion lmt 
a female servant, and requesting permission for 
a friend of her family to accompany her,—that 
friend being the Marquis de Salvo. 

In answer to Mrs. Smith’s letter, general Lnu- 
riston replied, that he was most happy to find 
his instructions did not oppose his ready acquies¬ 
cence in her demand. 

The Marquis de Salvo accordingly received 
permission to accompany Mrs. Smith. 

On the twenty-fifth of April, 1800, Mrs. 
Spencer Smith quitted Venice for Milan, escorted 
by four gendarmes, and a brigadier named Ame¬ 
deo. This latter rode in the carriage of the 
prisoner, together with the marquis, and Louise 
the waiting woman. The marquis was the more 
confirmed in his determination to secure Airs. 
Smith’s escape, since he well knew that she must 
otherwise he imprisoned m the citadel of Valen¬ 
ciennes. The emperor’s displeasure lmd been 
excited against her in consequence of Drake’*, 
affair. Her husband had, happily foi him, reached 
England; hut Napoleon had received intelli¬ 
gence, either true or false, which represented 
that his wife was on the continent as the agent 
of her husband. Her extraordinary talents, and 
the number of languages which she spoke with 
facility, added to her beauty,—which w'as in itself 
a powerful fascination,—all tended to confirm the 
emperor's suspicions, and prompted him to adopt 
measures so extremely severe towards a female. 
The Marquis de Salvo reasonably feared that the 
lady’s captivity would be rendered most rigorous; 
and these apprehensions having been confirmed 
by something which he heard prior to leaving 
Venice, he renewed most emphatically to the 
Count and Countess Attems, the solemn assur¬ 
ance that lie would save their sister. They 
departed in a gondola of the Lugunes; the car¬ 
riage was to be in readiness for them at Padua. 

General Luuriston and the director-general of 
the police, in consideration of Mrs. Smith’s state 
of health, had authorised the gendarmes to stop 
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m the fortified towns, when the prisoner should 
require them to do so, and even to halt for 
several dayB, if required. 

It was at Yerona that the marquis countod on 
carrying into effect his plan of escape. There 
was in that city a friend of his childhood whom 
he loved as a brother, and upon whom he believed 
he could implicitly rely; this friend was Leonardo 
Grimani.' The tnarquis had directed Mrs. Smith, 
in English, to say that she was fatigued, and 
required rest. On alighting from the carriage 
the Marquis de Salvd hastened to the hotel of 
Count Grimani. It was closed; he learned from 
the porter at the gate that the count was in the 
country, more than three leagues distant. The 
marquis was much disappointed ; this first obsta¬ 
cle in the way of his project appeared to him to 
augur badly. He immediately wrote a letter to 
Count Grimani, in which he said, " An affan in 
which my life and my honour arc engaged com¬ 
pels me to appeal to your friendship. I have 
need of your assistance; but it is necessary to 
keep tins a profound secret. And since you are 
not m Verona, it is also requisite that our inter¬ 
view should not be known. Come here to-iiight; 
at one o’clock you will find me in the Arena,* 
I shall be under the seventh arch to the left; 
and by clapping your hands you must give me 
notice of your arrival.” 

With that warmth of feeling which is so na¬ 
tural to youth, and which is always accompanied 
by confidence in others, the marquis sought from 
his friend only that which he himself would 
icadily have offered him had lie required it. 

Never doubting that the count would make his 
appearance, though the postilion whom he had 


sent with the letter had not returned, the marquis 
retired to his chamber, which he had purposely 
chosen on the ground floor. When he was cer¬ 
tain that the inmates of the house were asleep 
he softly opened his willow, and having wrapped 
his cloak well round him he repaired to the 
Arena. The weather was stormy, and the moon, 
which was then in her first quarter, gave only a 
weak and unsteady light. The marquis hastened 
to the place of rendezvous; he reached the 
seventh arch on the left as the clock of San 
Domino struck one ; but no one was there, pro¬ 
found silence prevailed. The marquis clapped 
his hands, bat received no signal in reply; it 
was evident that no one was there. He awaited 
the arrival of his friend with an anguish which it 
would be difficult to pourtray. But time was 
flying on, and no footstep broke the melancholy 
silence which pervaded the Arena. It rained, 
and the wind forcing its way under the long 
vaults, seemed to the marquis like the howling 
of purgatory. At length the clock struck four; 
the darkness of the night now began to diminish ; 
a broad streak upon the horizon announced the 
dawn of day. The marquis m despair returned 
home. In passing the post-house he stopped to 
inquire for his postilion, who he found had arrived. 
He had brought the answer of count Grimani , m 
who had discovered, by the incoherent style of 
the marquis’s letter, that the affair ill which he 
requested his assistance might possibly compro¬ 
mise him. lie did not deem it prudent to serve 
lus friend at the risk of lus own safety. The 
Marquis de Salvo angrily tore in pieces the let¬ 
ter of Grimani. “ And this is what is called a 
friend !” cried he, burning with indignation. 


EAST INDIAN SLAVERY. 

(F/om Bacon's “ First Impressions and Studies in Ilindostan .”) 


Upon our return to our tents we found there 
a man waiting our arrival with a very different 
suit of merchandise to any we had hitherto seen, 
lie had with him two young girls, whom he had 
brought down from the Punjab, and these he 
was anxious to dispose of as slaves, offering the 
eldest, who was the least comely of the two, and 
about sixteen years of ago, for one hundred and 
fifty rupees; and the other, who had really some 
pretensiors to beauty, and was younger by about 
four years, for two hundred. The poor little 
things, putting their hands before them in atti¬ 
tude of supplication, begged earnestly that we 
would purchase them, declaring that otherwise 
they should starve, and vowing to be faithful 
and obedient to us. Finding that we were not 
inclined to become purchasers, the man took 
them away, and the same proffer was made at 
every tent. They were ultimately purchased tyy 
a native gentleman residing in the ueighbour- 
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hood of Delhi, for about half the sums above 
mentioned. 

This traffic in slaves is considered to have 
been long since abolished, but it is still surrep¬ 
titiously practised throughout the upper pro¬ 
vinces, and at any of these fairs girls may be 
purchased. They arc generally from tieoFgia, * 
Cashmeir, Kabul, the Punjab, or Moultan. 

One of my servants, a inu&sulman, had a slave- 
girl whom lie had purchased for the sum of 
twenty-four rupees, about £2. Her history, 
so far as she was herself acquainted with it, 
is a very romantic one, and the reader will 
perhaps excuse my giving a slight sketch* of 
it, which may be condensed in a very few 
pages. 

The name of the girl was Ralimea; she was 
handsome, not more than seventeen or eighteen 
years of age, a native of Almora; her parents 
were not Ghoorkas, os might be thence naturally 
inferred, but settlers from some large town upon 
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the banks of the Ghinab, in the district of Kish- 
tawar; the girl herself was ignorant of the name 
of the town. Her mother had been exceedingly 
beautiful, and, though poor by birth, had* been 
exalted to great Honour pud dignity, as the wife, 
or favourite concubine, of a petty rajah, who, by 
virtue of his comparative wealth, was looked upon 
as the principal man of the town ; but he was a 
dissipated, debauched character, according to his 
wife’s uccount, and she, therefore, thought it no 
sin to decamp from his bed and board, and fur¬ 
nish herself with a more sober, though less con¬ 
sequential, Jord and master; and being in fear 
of vengeance from him upon whom she had 
turned her back, she quitted the neighbourhood 
and fled with her new spouse to Almora. Here 
they continued to live in peace and happiness 
for several years, having a bond of uuity in the 
existence of a little daughter, who was considered 
the beauty of the ^ilace. 

When the daughter had arrived at the age of 
ten year*, she was one day playing, with others 
of her acquaintance, in the neighbourhood of the 
temples, when she was accosted by an old man, 
in tile guise of a fakhir, who asked her many 
questions about her father and mother, their 
names and history; the child unhesitatingly 
t gave the religious man all the information in 
her possession, and further told him that her 
father lay at home sick of an ague, which no 
medicine would cure. Upon this the holy pro¬ 
fessor tendered his services, and was gladly con¬ 
ducted by the little girl to the habitation of her 
parents, who, unsuspicious of evil, thankfully 
received the advice and remedies which he prof- 
ferred them. 

The drugs having been administered, the 
symptoms of the patient grew more and more 
alarming; but the loving pair were comforted 
by the fakhi/s assurances that all would be well, 
and that a very few hours would suffice to free 
the sufferer from his malady. In company with 
the beautiful matron,—who, contrary to the 
general rule among eastern women, was still 
fascinating, even though she had been ten years 
a mother and twice a wife,—the disinterested 
old priest sat and watched the sick man, giving 
' hirif from time to time fresh draughts to quench 
his thirst; until at last, as midnight approached, 
the patient declared his conviction that life was 
fast ebbing, and would no longer credit the assur¬ 
ances of his physician. The old stranger was 
still arguing the point with him, when suddenly 
•the poor man’s features became drendfully con¬ 


vulsed, and after lingering about an hour in the 
most exquisite torment, he expired, affirming 
with his last breath that the fakhir had poisoned 
him. 

“ Even so,” aald the disguised rajah, for it was 
he, the lady’s former lord; “even so, I have 
poisoned you; would that your pangs had been 
doubly 1 , aye, tenfold more excruciating. And 
now, LucUmi ” said he, turning to his quondam 
love, “ what better fate do you expect from your 
injured master? Your nose is my first demand, 
and your matchless daughter is the next; ” and 
then, at his command, the hut was immediately 
filled with armed men. 

The beautiful Luahmi was gagged and bound, 
and her ruthless captor, with his own hand, 
severed her nose from her face j she was then 
placed on herseback, under the ehaigc of one 
of the rajah’s followers, and was conveyed away, 
the daughter knew not whither; rertamly with 
no very happy purpose, for nothing of love 01 
tenderness was seen in the tyrant’s bearing. 
There can be little doubt that, if suffered to live, 
she must have been confined for life, her only 
lot protracted misery; but there is better reason 
to believe that the ruffian would have destroyed 
her, when the heat of his reproaches and abuse 
had in a measure evaporated. 

As for the poor child llahmea, she was carried 
to the rajah’s zenana, and continued, lor a few 
months, an unwilling concubine of the murderer 
of her father; but having made more than a few 
attempts at sclf-destmction, she wus ultimately 
cast adrift upon the wide vvoild, with no fortune 
hut her native comeliness. This gave her value 
ill the eyes of one of the rajah’s dependants, who 
obtained permission to take her into bis house, 
and business soon after carrying bun to Delhi, 
he disposed of her to iny sen ant, Seeimdui 
Kahn, for the trifle above mentioned, being 
wearied of the poor girl’s unbending indifference. 

At the time that Seoundur Kahn related this 
talc to me, the girl had become greatly attached 
to her master, having been with him about six 
years, and being the mother of three fine child¬ 
ren. I expressed a wish to see her, and my 
servant instantly complied. She was quite as 
handsome as he had described her 5 but I could 
elicit from her no intelligible replies to my inqui¬ 
ries touching her history, or that of her mother. 
This, apparently, did not arise from shyness or 
stupidity, but from a disinclination to converse 
upon the subject with a stranger; and therefore 
I furebore to probe her further. 


AN ADVENTURE OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 

(From the Great Metropolis, second series .) 

^ As illustrative of the sudden and singular instance in the case of Mr. F-, the present 

vicissitudes of fortune which men sometimes proprietor of one of the most extensive estates in 
undergo in that place, I may mention a curious the county of Middlesex. He had been for 
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some years a member of the Stock Exchange, 
when, on becoming unfortunate, he had to sufft 
the indignity of having his name chalked on tli_ 
black hoard; an indignity to which poverty 
more frequently than dishonourable conduct is 
subjected. The loss of a handsome fortune, 
«oupled with the treatment he had receive^ from 
the committee, worked his feelings up to such a 
state of frenzy, that chancing to pass London 
Bridge a few days after the battle of Waterloo, 
he, in his despair thiyw the last shilling he had 
in the world over the bridge into the water. For 
a few moments afterwards ho stood motionless 
on the spot, leaning over the parapet, and gazing 
vacantly on the water. Ttfe emotions which 
then passed through his mind were of a nature 
which no second party could describe; and which, 
indeed, even he himself could not bjr possibility 
convey, with any thing like their vividness or 
power, to the minds of others. His predominating 
teelings—but no idea can be formed of their 
burning intensity—were those of envy of the 
insensate stones, and of a wish that he himself 
were, like his last .shilling, at the bottom of the 
river. That moment, but for the crowds of per¬ 
sons who were passing and reparsing, he would 
have thrown himself over the parapet of the 
bridge, and ended his woes by ending his exist¬ 
ence. From that instant, he did form the purpose 
oi committing suicido, and lie begaii to move 
slowly towaids home with that view. Befure he 
leached the other end of the bridge, he was met 
by a Frenchman with whom he had been on 
terms of great intimacy, lie would have passed 
by the Frenchman, so absorbed was he with the 
wretchedness of his condition, without recognis¬ 
ing him. The latter, however, advancing towards 

Mr. F-, seized him by the hand, and inquired 

how he was. He managed to lisp out an “ O, 
how are you?” 

“ Tins is a most important affair to both 
countries” said the Frenchman. 

“What affair ?" inquired the other, partially 
lecovernig lmnself from the frightful reverie to 
which he had been giving way. 

“ Why the great battle,” observed Monsieur, 

" The great battle! What great battle? ” 

“ The battle of Waterloo." 

“ You are surely dreaming. I have not heard 
a word about it. the newspapers make no men¬ 
tion of any battle having been lately fought.” 

“ I dare say they do not. How could they ? 
Intelligence of it has only reached town within 
the last two hours. The foreign secretary and 
the French ambassador alone know any thing of 
it. Government have received the tidings of it 
by telegraph: it is not an hour since I parted 
with the French ambassador, from whom I had 
the information: Napoleon is signally defeated.” 

Mr. F- felt as if he had started from a 

deep sleep. He felt as if he bad become a new 
man. The advantage to which such important 


intelligence might be turned on the Stock Fx- 
changc, the scene of so many disasters and so 
much degradation to him, immediately shot 
across his mind. • 

“ And the battle was an important one?” 

“ Most important,” said the Frenchman, with 
great emphasis. ** It will prove fatal for ever to 
the prospects of Bonaparte. His usurpation is 
at an end,” he added, with evident joy, being a 
great adherent of the Bourbon family. 

“ Were the numbers on either side great?” 

“ I have no idea of the exact numbers, but the 
battle was the greatest which has beeif fought in 
modern times* 
of three days.” 

“ Mr. F- cordially shook the Frenchman 

by the hand, and said he would call on him in a 
day or two. Hastily returning to the city, he 
hurried to a certain firm on the Stock Exchange, 
informed them that he had judl become exclu¬ 
sively possessed of some important information, 
and expressed his readiness to communicate it 
to them on condition that he should receive the 
half of whatever profits they might realise on any 
operation they might have in the Stock Exchange 
in consequence of that information. They agreed 
to his proposal: he told them the result of the 
battle of Waterloo: they rushed into the market 
and purchased consols to an cnonnous amount. 

In the meantime Mr. F . proceeded to 

another large house, and told them also that he 
possessed information of the most important 
character, of whicli he was sure they had heard 
nothing. They admitted they knew of nothing 
that was not in the public prints. He made tile 
same proposal to them he had done to the other 

firm ; they also, not supposing Mr. F-lmd 

spoken to any other party on the subject, at once 
closed with the offer, and, on the intelligence 
being communicated to them, one of the partners 
called the other asidt—there were only two in 
the counting-house at the time—and whispered 

to him, not on any account to let Mr. F- 

out of his sight, lest he should allow the im¬ 
portant intelligence to transpire to some ou% else 
—adding that he would that instant hurry to the 
Stock Exchange, and employ various broke rs.to 
purchase consols to a large amount. “You’ll 
recollect what I have said,” he observed to his 
partner, as he hastened out of the counting- 
house. “ I’ll take special care of that,” said the 
other. “ Leave such matters to me,” he added 
m his own mind. A thought struck lum. “ Mr. 

F-, will you just step into the parlour,” point- • 

ing the way, “and have a lunch?” Mr. F—— 
assented. They both proceeded to an apartment 

another part of the house. A touch was 

brought. Mr. F-, whose state of mitad had 

deprived him of all appetite for some days past, 
now eat rather heartily. While busy with the 
things set before him, the other, rising from his 
seat said, (> You’ll excuse me for a moment, Mr. 
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F-, while I transact n small matter in the 

counting-house.” “ Certainly," said Mr. F-, 

“ tuke your time." The other quitted the room, 
and, on getting 4o the outside, locked the door, 

unknown to Mr. F-and put the key in his 

pocket. In about half an hour the first partner 
returned from the Stock Exchange, and stated 
that the funds had already, from some cause or 
other, risen in an' hour two or three per cent. 
The cause, it is unnecessary to suy, was the im¬ 
mense amount of consols which had been pur¬ 
chased by the first house to whom Mr. F- 

gave the information. Both partners proceeded 
to the apartment in which they htfd shut up their 
prisoner, and apprised him of the rise which had 
taken place, adding that they did not think it 
advisable to purchase at the advanced price. H' 
urged them to do so, expressing lus firm belief j 


that when the news of so important a victory by 
the allied powers had been received, the funds 
would rise at least ten or twelve per cent. The 
parties acted on his advice, and made immense 
purchases. The event justified the soundness 

of Mr. F-’s counsel, and the accuracy of his 

opinion : for on the day on which intelligence 
of the battle was made general, the funds rose 
to the amazing extent of fifteen per cent., which 
is the greatest rise they were ever known to ex¬ 
perience. Mr. F *s share of the profits be¬ 
tween the two houses in one day exceeded 
100,000/. He returned next day to the Stock 
Exchange, and very soon amassed a large for¬ 
tune, when he had 1 tlu* wisdom to quit the place 
for ever, and went and purchased the estate I 
have alluded to, which lie still possesses.—(Vol. ii. 
pp. 64—7J. 


THE ACCESSION TO THE THRONE. 


Ora readers are all acquainted with the fact 
of the decease of our venerable and beloved 
monarch Wilburn IV., and the happy accession 
of our lovely queen Victoria. We have judged 
it desirable to place on record the following 
articles referring to these events; the first of 
them was written by one of our own correspond¬ 
ents for a morning paper; for the latter we aic 
indebted to the pages of the “ Atheneum.” 

THE DEATH OF KING WILLIAM IV. 

T*ir shades of death have closed around our king, 

He with his fathers sleeps, in hope reposing, 

And British hearts their mournful tribute bring, 

In tears of love their grief sincere disclosing. 

His sway, benignant, merciful, and kind, 

Will long to grateful memory endear him ; 

History his amaranthine wreath £hall bind, 

And generations yet unborn revere lnm. 

The negro free, his broken chain surveys, 

Thinks of the monarch who so nobly saved him, 

And in the falling tear his love displays, 

Forgets the tyranny that long enslaved him. 

The culprit doomed to die bis mercy knows, 

■And lives to bless that pity which resided him ; 
Before his Maker’s footstool lowly bows, 

Seeking the grace winch life and hope afford bun. 

The father of bis people, and the friend 
Of all mankind, justice to none denying ; 
llis subjects’ equal rights proud to defend, 
Corruption's herd of sycuphanlg defying. 

Rdform—the lasting glory of Ins reign, 

And Britain’s long-despaired regeneration : 

Tyrants shall now confederate in vmn 

To trample down the bulwarks of tlic nation. 

Reform—the key-stone of that lofty arch, 

Fixed on our isle to his renown immortal, 

Through which the sons of freedum dauntless march, 
And leave oppression dying at the poitnl. 

Camhencell, June, 20, 1837. 


THE YOUNG QUEEN. 

“Till* awful responsibility is imposed upon mo so sud- 
Icnty, and at bo early a period of my lilc, that 1 should 
cl niyBolt uttcily oppressed by tlio bunion, wire 1 not 
mtamed by the hope that Divine Providence, which lias 
■died ino to tlim work, will give me strength fur tlio pci- 
irinancc of it ”—The Queen’x Declaration m Council 

Tub shroud is yet unspread 
To wrap our crownrd dead 5 
HiB soul hath scurcely hearkened for the thrilling woi d 
of doom ; 

Aud death, that mukcB seronc 
E’en brows where crowns have been, 

Hath scarcely time to meeten his for silence of the 
tomb. 

St. Paul's king-dirging note 
The city’s heart hath smote. 

The city's heart is struck with thoughts more solemn 
than the tone— 

A shadow sweeps apace 
Before the nation’s face, 

Confusing, in a shapeless blot, the sepulchre and 
throne. 

The palace sounds with wail, 

The courtly dames are palp, 

A widow o’er the purple bows, and weeps its splendour 
dim; 

Aud wc who clasp the boou 
A king for freedom won, 

Do feel eternity rise up between our thanks and him. 

And while all things express 
All glory’s nothingness, 

A royal maiden treadeth firm where that departed 
trod. 

The dcathly-sccntcd crown 
Weighs her shining ringlets down ; 

Hut calm she lifts her trusting face, and calletli upon 
God. 

Her thoughts are deep within her; 

No outward pageants win her 
Fi oin memories that in her soul are rolling wave on 
wave; 


R.S. 
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Hit palace walla onring 
The dust that was a king ; 

Anil rold beneath her tender feet she feels her father’s 
grave. 

And one as fair as she, 

Unreek’d of cannot he, 

Who held a lifeless babe instead of all a kingdom’s 
worth. S 

The mourned, blessed one, 

"Who views Jehovah’s throne, 

Aye, smiling to the angels, that she lost a throne on 
earth. 

And eke our youthful Queen 
Remembers what has been, 

Her childhood’s pence beside the hearth, and sport 
upon the sod I • 

Alas 1 can others wenr 
A mother’s heart for her ? — 

But calm she lifts her trusting face, and callcth upon 

Clod. 

Yea! call on God, thou maiden 
Of spirit nobly laden, 

And leave such happy dayB behind, for happy-making 
yenrs! 

A nation looks to thee 
Bor stedfast sympathy— 

Make room within thy bright clear eyes, for all its 
gathered tears. 

And so the grateful isles 
Shall give thee hack their smiles ; 

And as thy mother joys in thee, in them shalt thou 
rejoice, 

Rejoice to meekly bow 
A soinewliat paler brow, 

While the King of kings rIiu.I 1 bless tbcc by the 
Butish people’s voice 1 

E. B. B. 


VICTORIA’S TE\RS. 

“ C) rnunlen, heir ol kings, 

A king has kft his place; 

The majesty ol death has swept 
All other from his fuce. 


And thou upon thy mother’s breast, 

No longer lean adown— 

•But take the glory for the rest, 

And rule the land that loves thee best.’* 
The maiden wept; , 

She wept, to weaiyi crown. 

They decked her courtly balls— 

They reined her hundred steeds— 

They shouted at her palace gate, 

“ A noble Qneeu succeeds I” 

Her nnme has stirred the mountains’ sleep, 
Hpr pruise has filled the town : 

And mourners, God had stricken deep, 
Looked hearkening up, and did not weep ! 
a Alone she wept, # 

Who \Apt, to wear a crown ! 

She saw no purples Bhine, 

For tears had dimmed her eyes : 

She only knew her childhood’s flowers 
Were happier pageantries I 
And while the hrrnlds played their part 
For millions shout to drown— 

* God save the Queen,” fiom hill to mart— 
She heard through all, her beating heart, 
And turned and wept I 
Silo wept, to wear a crown. 

God save thee, weeping Queen, 

Thou slinlt be well beloved 1 
The tyrant’s sceptre cannot move 
As those pure tears have moved 1 
The nature, iu thine eyes we see, 

Which tyrants cannot own— 

The love that guurdeth liberties. 

Strange blessing on the nation lies, 

Whose sovei eign wept, 

Y ea, wept, to wear its crown. 

God bless tliee, weeping Queen, 

With blessing more divine ; 

And fill with better love than earth’s 
That tender heart of thine ; 

That when the thrones of earth shall be 
As low as graves brought down, 

A pierced hand may give to thee, 

The ciowu which angels shout to see. 

Thou wilT not wee]). 

To wear that heavenly crown. E. B. B. 


REVIEW. 


THE REV. ROWLAND HILL. 


We have in this section of the work several striking 
factH illustrative of Mr. Hill’s great success as a 
preacher, especially in awakening consideration and 
deep feeling in the minds of the thoughtless and carc- 
lesK. The following presents an affecting scene, drawn 
by the person who witnessed it. 


fifty years ago ? ’ 1 Yes I do,’ was the reply Tho old man tin H 
proceeded to say, ‘ O sir, never can the dear friend nbu h.is 
hold or my ami or myself forget tlml sermon Wc were thi n 
two careless young iiilii in 1ns majesty's dockmrd, postm;, to 
destruction ns fast as time and sin could conv«$ us thither 
Huvinheard that a younif rlergjrnnn was to preach out of 
doors, we determined to go and have sonic fun , we loaded u*»r 
pocket with stones, intending to pelt you, but, sir, when you 
arrived our courage failed, and ns soon as you engaged Ill prayer 


trembled When you turned your text, anil iwgan to spean, 
inty years of age, appeared at the vestry the word came with power to our hearts, the tears rolled down 
ort pause they entered, arm-in-arm, and nd- our cheeks, we put our hands into our pockets, and .dropped 

anced towards Mr. Hill, v *...* , c degre the stones uue afl«r auotlu r, until they were all gone; for (lod 

of trepidation, inquired, ‘Sir, will you pcnnittwi old s When the service 

love the honour to shake you by the hand f ’ 1 replied, o full to spoak until 

*—* —__ ;___’ . Illy friend at my elbow 

h »nd, kissed it, bathed it with tears, and sai „ ____ _ _ vill _ d night.' 

■’member preachlug on the spot where this chapel now stands, This was all he could utter. lie retired to his apartment, 1 to 
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mine, but neither of ua dared to ru to bad, lest wc should 
awake in hell From that time, sir, \.o humbly hope we were 
converted lo Cod, who. or his infinite mercy, has kept us In bis 
ways to the present moment. We thought, air, if yob would 
permit us, after the lapse of half a hundred years, to have the 
pleasure of shaking you by the hand before we no home, it 
would be the greatest honour that could be conferred on us ’ 
Mr Hill was deeply affected, ,*he tears rolled down lus vener¬ 
able cheeks in quick succession ; he fell on the necks of the 
old men, quite in the patriarchal style, and there you might 
have seen them, locked in each other’s arms, weeping tears of 
holv Joy and gratitude before the Father of mercies The writer 
is aware he cannot do justice to the scene, though he feels, at 
this distance of time, something like celestial pleasure in re¬ 
cording what ho witnessed ’’—(pp 272-274 ) 

Early in the present century Mr. Hill felt deeply 
interested on the subject of vaccine inoculation. He 
wrote a pajnphlet in its defence, became a member of 
the Royal Jennerian Society, and enjoyed* the pure 
satisfaction of knowing that, next to Dr. Jcnner, he 
had personally saved more lives tliun any other living 
person. This is his testimony: " 1 have now solemnly 
to asset t, that having inoculated, in different places, 
not less (fewer) than4,H40 subjects, besides J,720and 
upwards which have been inoculated in the Surrey 
chapel school-room, I have net as yet met with one 
Bingle failure.” • 

Mr. Jones tells us, that Mr. Hill “wait the decided 
friend of liberal men and liberal measures; and we 
are glad to find lum ranging himself with the advocates 
of religious libct ty. On the passing of the Catholic Re¬ 
lief Mill, Mr. Jones relates an amusing anecdote. 
Among lus congregation, on this point, there were dif¬ 
ferent opinions entertained. There were a few who 
gicatly feared that this measure would be followed by 
the fireB of Smithheld. 

“ 1 The lions are now safe,' laid they, ‘let us not Ut them oat 
ofinnlimment' There were otlnra who took iliflirelit views 
of the question, and had no roars as to the eflect of the measure 
Tilt prih*. they thought, was their protection against the waning 
powLi- of tht pope At that time the dunis-sions in parliament 
greatly ex Util the public mind Mr JiilJ was requested, by 
boih partus, lo preneli a suitable sermon on the subject l-aoh 
side ex pc cted an ud\ ocate of his ow n peculiar t lew s The good 
man, on the halibuth morning, took a suitable text, and dwelt 
hi very general topics Just liefore the dose of the stimuli lie 
nlihly remarked, ‘There are some of you saying, We should 
like to hear the old gentleman's opinions cm the subject of 
catholic emancipation bhoulctyou,—eh I Ihe old gentleman 
is too old lo give them. If he should do so, ami they were not 
like your own, you might say, Poor, dear man. be gets old, 
nod lus Intellects are rather dull.’ Then raising himself in 
the pulpit, and appearing as if anxious to lull the fears of the 
tinnd, lie added, in a deep and mimic majestic tone, ■ Bui, to 
tell you the truth, beloved, I don’t think that the faggot will 
grow for the next hundred years, which will burn the next pro- 
testant martyr to popish intolerance In our country —(pp 
3(if», 3C7.) 

Mr. Ilill was the uncompromising foe of slavery ; and 
employed against it all the power and influence lie 
could 1 command. He once stated the following fact .— 


ray from jour cruel 


intelligence, said, ‘Then me will'run away, as good uia»«a say,’ 
nml off ho went accordingly.’'—(pp 372 ) 

Mr. Jones justly remarks, “The History of Mr. 
U«U w intimately connected with the rise and progress 
ut many of the religious and benevolent institutions of 
the times in which he lived.’' These, espenully such 
ns were associated with the congregation at Surrey 
chapel, he lias enumerated. This part of the work 
conveys some information, and details a full proportion 
of twaddle and gossip. This indeed is the great 
blemish of the memoir. Mr. Jones was not suf¬ 
ficiently acquainted with Mr. Hill’s contemporaries ; 
we therefore read venerable names, but there are no 


reminiscences of these men, no traits of their cha¬ 
racter. 

It is recorded in these pages, highly to the honour of 
Mr. Hill, that “ immediately after the erection of 
Surrey chapel lie was anxious to train up his newly 
formed congregation to the habit of ‘devising liberal 
things,’ and he did not labour in vain in effecting his 
object. His church became a local blessing,—a foun¬ 
tain whence the waters of life flowed to refresh the 
neighbouring wilderness. It was a repository to which 
the lame, the halt, the sick, and the blind repaired, anil 
met with a rich supply for all their temporal necessi¬ 
ties. The annual contributions at Surrey cliapcl, for 
many years averaged nearly £2000, in addition to the 
subscriptions for supporting the preaching of the 
Gospel ” 

The biographer of Mr. IIxll has devoted a chapter 
to the exhibition qf his opinions on ecclesiastical 
polity. 

No doubt the subject of this Memoir was, in prin¬ 
ciple and feeling, a churchman; and if he had fol¬ 
lowed the natural bent of his mind, and commenced 
Ins ministry os a regular clergyman, in all probability 
he would have been as stiff and as exclusive ns the 
generality of the evangelical clergy of the present dny. 
An impulse winch he could not resist, at the beginning 
of his career, stamped irregularity upon his clctical 
name, drove lum out of his course, and compelled him 
for cvei after to move m an eccentric oibit. Ilia 
opinions of ecclesiastical polity naturally arose out of 
Ills practice we regaid with admiration aud grati¬ 
tude the latter , and though wc are fur fiom adopting, 
wc are not disposed very severely to censure the ioi - 
iner. It was well for thousands of sinners, perishing 
for lack of knowledge, that Mr. Ilill had not the fear 
of bishops, nor (lie love of filthy lucre, in the fotm 
of preferment, before lus eyes, when lie dcteimined to 
go every where, and to consecrate every place by 
preaching the hold Jesus. For our pads, we should 
lie glad to sec bundled* of lus clerical brethren lol- 
lowing hia example While the necessity, instead of 
diminishing, rather grows upon us, and un ignorant, 
unchristninised population are increasing by thousands, 
and perishing m a tenfold ratio, surely the clergy 
who undertake the cure of these souls, and who 
must answer for them another day, may be well ex¬ 
cused if they are found in highways and hedges, m 
courts und allien, in garrets anil in cellars, lubuunng 
in their proper vocation. Official regularity, a mec 
conformity to clerical etiquette, may be pleaded by 
tbe mere man of the world, but bishops, rectors, and 
curateB, who are moved by the Holy Ghost to take 
upon them the office of spintuul shepherds, must he 
also moved like their great Excmpler to go foi til, to 
■eek and to save those sheep which are lost. Mr. 
Hill, acting under the pressure of this necessity, made 
. ih, and resembled more the good 
Sumantan than lus brother priests and Lcvites, wl 
affected to be shocked at his clerical operations. Hut 
though in tins he was encouraged hy the conduct of 
the Dissenters, and availed himself of the toleration 
afforded them by the state, we are persuaded that he 
cordially hated dissent; and though he cultivated a 
catholic spirit towards his dissenting brethren and 
coadjutors, he would have found this a less difficult 
task if they had been Clergymen. It always appeared 
to us that, in all hia intercourse with Dissenters, and 
especially with Dissenting Ministers, Mr. IItil re¬ 
garded them with a patronising air. So have we seen 
a bishop Btretch out his sleeve of lawn, and give his 
lordly hand to some hard-working brother of the craft. 
Wc say not this disparagingly of Mr. Hill; it was the 
infirmity of a good man, and to which, on some occa¬ 
sions, he rose superior. Nor did it ever affect his 
practical co-opcration with any denomination of Chris- 
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tiling who had catholicity enough to act with him on a 
biale of general usefulness. In every society, and 
among all religionists, ho was a Christian 5 but among 
Churchmen he appeared a Dissenter, and among Dis« 
scoters a Churchman. 

In the following passage we catch a glimpse of the 
man, in the anomalous position in which he delighted 
to place himself.— 

" Wien 1 speak nf episcopacy, I beg at nil times to hi under¬ 
stood as ph tiding for su« h a reduced episcopacy ns was reioni- 
pniidcd by those learned and pious episcopalian!., the arcli- 
bishopt, Usher and Leighton, which they conceived was the 
episcopacy of the primitive church Bishops then claimed no 
fuller power than was delegated to Hum by the elective voice 
ot the presbyters and pcoplnat large III the purer days of the 
ihurch tills tied Ion naturally fill on the most Bpmtual and wise 
of the body Around him they voluntnrlly eolleeted, as toward 
a r. litre, they ga\e an affectionate submission to him, os a 
lather mid tliur government was thereby both strengthened 
and simplified 

‘ A ini re shadow of suili an episcopacy still remains in the 
rnghsh church , lor upon the death ol n bishop, the king gives 
lus cnnqt ilrhrr, or ‘leave to elect,’ to the presbyters ot the 
1 atludial church, nt the some time recommending a person for 
their choice, which ret omincudatlon they no more dart riftise 
than they dart to eat n red-hot sal inlander. One extreme 
generally prodiues another However I might he disposed to 
vole ini tin* ndiution ol the episcopacy of the English cliurth, 
vi t 1 had much rather be under the right reverend lathci* In 
tuid with us. Ilian under tin* Jurisdiction of the most reverend 
mot hi is in God among the alrie tei Independents *•—{pp 130, 
1-1 ) 

In the next chapter,—winch treats ol the him! of 
« Innili older .mil discipline adopted at Surrey (Impel, 
mid which, to he sure, is practical dissent, with one 
teal 1 tiling clth r, and that the minister, with several 
nominal ones to agree with him in all things,—wo 
have several useful hints; and wc me not disposed to 
find fault with a system winch, tor more than half n 
centuiv, has vvmkcd well, and united thousands toge- 
tlm 111 the bonds ol Christian fellowship, for then 
mutual udvantage, and the wider diffusion of true reli¬ 
gion aiound them. 

The following ib amusing*— 

\t tin linn vvliin Mr Jfill hail loinplelcd hi* plan for 
‘ 11 n ’ ■ l , «* « f« 1 the ineptmn nl aged lemaleChristians, 

■ >ii ' * a. •■.•ill 1 c\ iv nl ol religion among the venerable 

. "i» ot w'.—n wire anxious lo join the- churih O 11 

• in 1 < 1 asion a pom It mile modi her appearance at tlieihurili- 
1 a imp when Mr llill made lus usual Inquiry, 'I* there any 
•"< n.| pi 1 sen| who wishes to be proposed as uiiirmhoi * ’ The 
and iiaine rose, ami mode an luiununlly low eourlcsv llic 
lollmving ili.dogui tin n took plai 1 — 

“ Mn.i\tn So yon wish to join the ihurih * 

" Applnaiil Jfy ou please, sir 

“Mm Where have you been accustomed to hear the 
C JORJH 1 • 

“ //» At vour bleated chapel, sir 

" hi 1 w O, indeed 1 at my hleaaid chapel? dear me ' and how 
long h.n e vou attended vv ltli us t 
‘ Ap for several vear* 

‘ Mm Do you think you have got anv good tiy atti nding at 
1I1 ijiel * 

“ Ap O, ves, mi * 1 have had many blemed seasons 
“Min 1 tidied ’ t'nder whose ministry do you think you 
wni led to fi el v ourself lo be a sinner' 

“ An Imder your bli\nd miuisiry 

“ Mm indud ' And do vou think vour luart is puttvgood ? 
“ Ip 0, 110 1 sir, It is a veiy bad one 
*' Mi « V hat 1 and do you uune here with your bod heart, 
and vv Ith to join tlu 1 htiri h 1 

•• Ap «' sir I mi an that my heart is not worse than others, 
it ih pretty pood on the whole 

“Mm Indeed ' that's 11101 e than I can say, I’m sure mini’s 
bad 1 iinugh Will, have you hcaid that we ore going to build 
some hitgint almshouses? 

“ lu Yes, sir, I have 

“ Mtn Should vou like to have one of them ? 

“ Ap Dropping n very low courtesy, Yes, sir, It you please 
*' Mm, I thought so You may go about your business, my 
Mend, von won’t do for us (pp 475, 476 ) 

Though an enemy to indiscriminate communion, 
yet, we arc told, he could unite with all Chribtiuns at 
the table of the Lord 

j *' St'H d would have been well,” adds his biographer," had he 
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communion Baptist brethren to ktep him ftOta their fellowship 
On one occasion he hod pre&Cfaed for • Baptist minister on the 
ordinance Sabhatli, and afterwards took his scat in one of the 
pews • I am sorry, sir,’ said one of the deacons, ‘you cannot 
sit down nt our table * * At your table 1 ’ replied Mr Hill, ‘ 1 
thought it was the Lord’s, and I know I should bo welcome 
there.’ He then retired from tho place. 

Wc cannot follow the Memoir through all its topics, 
criticisms, and observations ; but we feel ourselves 
detained and delighted with those portions which re¬ 
late to the closing scenes of the life of this venerable 
servant of Christ. The lost letter written with his 
own hand is exceedingly interesting, on account of 
the calm view which the writer takes of his past minis¬ 
terial labours — 

“ Wotton-under edge, gug. 2,1831 

" Mv dearrfncnd, 

" lamp as l lufce been enabled to resist the imperious con¬ 
sequent c» of old age, yeti And nt length I must submit : and 
no wonder—before the conclusion of this mouth 1 shall pass 
into the eighty-, ighth year of my Bgc During tills last winter 
I have been visited with such an luflaminatlun In one of my 
eyes, that I can scarcely sec what 1 write, nor can I read the 
plainest-printed chapter in the Bible but with didiiuUy, unless 
b\ a pu vmils recollection of its contents, add to this, an Injury 
done to the shin-bone, during the missionary week, has greatly 
irippled me, while a smalfopen wound still continues tod.niHiid 
attention and chic I am at length compelled to have a young 
friend with me to attend to the short serv lees belonging to this 
pi lie alone, while a few efforts, occasionally, lo serve some of 
the smaller congregations in the vicinage, seem to be the 
utmost mv wthniiHicd slri ngth will admit After this, you will 
naturally expert me tn add, flint an nutuinii.il visit to Bristol 
cannot hcixpcitul I mm me, as I now (eel it cannot he aeiom- 
plishedby me I now feel that I i.innot do Ihi things that I 
would, and it giuvismc that I must at length give up, and 
while I am obliged to tease from what Is called labour, may I 
wait with holy patience for my eternal rest 111 Christ That 
dm. withnu*. I am now sure, Is very nenrat hand That (los- 
pel whit h I have preached, I may sav, many thousands ol times 
to olliirs, is now the only solid resting place ol tnv soul, though « 
in this litter I srnreely see what I write, vet in this I feel what 
1 write Though I don't lament over what I have preached, 
vet 1 greatly lament that I have not preached the same truths 
with more spirituality, fervour, and devotednuss of heart 
Though I cannot charge myself as having been a lary drone, 
yi I, ns n busy hi e, O that I lind been better taught how to col- 
le< t the sorted honey from those lulls from whence all our hopes 
of salvation rmne 

“ Though, while I write, 1 Rcnrcely see what I write, yet one 
word shall further be written, ns flowing from the heirt of 

“ Your's, very affectionately, » 
"Rowlaxu Hill 

" I.o\c to your family and friends ’’ 

—<pp fiih'i, 594 ) 

The April of 1833 was a memorable period to Mr. 
llill and hiB numerous and affectionate friends. From 
the becond of that month till the eleventh, he was 
rapidly declining to the tomb, or rather, hastening 
towards hxs crown of heavenly glory. 

‘‘ O 11 tin Wednesday before his death," remarks Mr Weight, 

"I enjoyed much (oiiversulion with him lie told me, if he 
could live over his lilt again, he would preach the vgy same 
truth* as those he had hei 11 accustomed to deliver ‘ I have to 
ih p'nre nothing lint that 1 hav c not pr« m hed them with more 
ol the Pol. (il.osl sent down limn henveii' 1 asked him .f ho 
I. Il h‘s p.t*onnl iiilin-l in (liis-t ‘I ran see nrnre of the 
N.ivlotu’s glory than of iny Interest in lilm God Is Tel tin "me w 
down gently into the giave, and I Bliall creep Into heaven 
through some ere\ ice of the door ’ 

" In theevmlng lu* mind 01 cnslonally wondered He called 
up his servant, and desired him lo read to him He readUho 
fifth chapt.r nr 2 fonutluam Mr Hill commented on the 
fourth and seventeenth vines About ten that night he sent 
for 1111 to conduct family prayer by his bidslde, refusing to r.st 
until l had done so On Thursday the collet tlrth of phlegm in 
his tilt si pn vi uted hi* spt .iking very audibly, but I could hear 
him softly repealing vi rses of Scripture and livmns, particularly 
‘ Lye hath not seen, nor tar heard, neither have cntmiTlnto 
the heart ot man the things which God hath prepared for them 
that love linn,’ and, ‘Christ also hnlh once suffered for sins, 
the just for the unjust, that he might bring u* unto God.’ 

“ About ten o’cloi k that morning I repeated to him a \etso 
that hail often been on Ins lips-- 

‘And when I’m to die,' &c. 

Hi* showed me that lie understood what I was saving, ^but ho 

bihty he gave. At half past live the same day, (1 Ith of April,) 
without .1 sigh, groan, or struggle, he gently expired 
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44 How Mew'd the righteous when ho dies, 

When sinks a weary soul to rest I 

How mildly beiun the closing eyes! 

How gently heave* tli' expiring breast! 

So fades a summer cloud away, *' 

So sinks tho'gale when storms are o'er, 

So gently-shat! the eye*bf day. 

So dies a wave along the shore." 

~<pp. 617-61®.) . * . 

We have no ifish to sketch the character of the Rev. 
Rowland Hill; we may, however, observe, that ita 
feature* »re* strongly marked, that ita lights nnd 
shadow! are equally prominent: if he was generous, 
he waa also apt to exact obsequiousness for kindness ; 
if he was zealous, he was likewise vain, and remarkably 
open to flattery; if he was sincere in his attachments, 
there are those who, for twenty years,- were made to 
feel that he was equally vindictive in his reseutments; 
and it is well for Mr. Jones that the good man whose 
eulogy he has pronounced, with some slight reference 
to lus frailties and imperfections, is in a world where 
his hook will not reach him, or where, if its contents 
be known to him, he is equally above its praises or its 
censures. 

Mr. Jones has made a passing allusion to an ad- i 
monitory epistle whu h was addressed to Mr. Ilill m ' 
consequence of his publishing a second edition of his 
44 Sole of Curates." This subject, if introduced nt 
all, should have been fairly and honestly treated. 
Mr. Jones’s quotation from Mr. Ball’s pamphlet is 
not so creditable to his candour as we could wish. 
The statement it contains is subhtantially false. Mi. 
Hill was cognisant of the publication of the second 
edition of the "Spiritual Characteristics," it was 
rinted by a sycophant who was always hanging about 
urrey Chapel-House, the printer and counsellor of 
Mr. Hill at the time; and copies of tins very edition 
were distributed, at Mr. Hill’s residence, to hia pei- 
sonal friends, and disposed of more openly in a more 
sacred place. The admonitory epistle, which origin¬ 
ated in no personal enmity to Mr. Hill, was, in part, 
the production of a very young man, who afterwards 
withdrew it from circulation, out of regard to Mr. 
Hill’s feelings, and who, at the same time, declared 
that he had the highest respect for Mr. Hill, and hod, 
in the publication in question, merely treated him as 
he had treated the clergy of his own church; and thnl 
as Mr. Hill viewed it as a personal attack, likely to 
affect his usefulness, he was willing, in every way in 
his power, to neutralise the wrong he had unwittingly 
inflicted. His regret, we have reason to know, was 
sincere; but his offence was never forgiven. The ad¬ 
monitory epistle contains nothing more severe, eithei 
in spirit or manner, than iB at leaRt insinuated by Mr. 
Jones ia the following passages, which we extinct from 
the Memoir:— 

Jamieson, perhaps, was not far from the truth when he 
called our departed friend, * a bigot far liberality ' 

•■Mr HIU waa comt-rsing with nn Independent minister, 
when lie remarked, with much feeling, (temper,) ‘1 hair Inde¬ 
pendency ’ 4 Yes, sir,' replied his Congregational friend, • and 
you hate dependency just as much ’ Tins was about the truth " 
HP- 342.) 

“ Amidst all that was ‘lovely, and pure, and of good report,’ 
there were some things that for a scusoii appeared to * - 
cloud over this ‘burning anil sluuiui, lib*'*" «i«. inwuiily too 
k often listened to flatterers, who sometimes made linn an easy 
preyto tlielr cunning and designing purposes At Sum-) elm 
pel there were a few persons who kept near this weak sale ot the 
holy man Hence they always expressed their regret to him at 
his absence, and asserted that no supply prcoi bed like him 
After these premises, out came some unkind expressions against 
certain individuals, and ill this way they often sumidcd In 
their object If they knew that Mr. Hill had an unfavourable 
opinion of a minister, they would assiduously collect all the new* 
about him, and the pastor's mind becoming prejudiced, be 
appeared to possess an unforgiving spirit IIis antipathies 
bixjnic very strong when once they had possession of his mind 
Un the other hand, he was often unguarded in Iht selection of 


his friends, and received, more than once, a scorpion into Ids 
bosom. There are many persons at Surrey chapel who can 
romember a lamentable Instance of this kind, which, for a sea¬ 
son, led Mr HIU to appear hi nn unfavourable light to several 
esteemed tlergvim u."—(pp 33'J, 310 ) 

“ In intercourse with the venerable mnn, It was found that 
he expected that his friends should possess some practical 
know ledge of the doctrine o» passive obedience. In reference 
to a devoted minister whom lie had been the means of leading 
to God, nnd who possessed much independence of mind, Mr. 
Hill shrewdly rcmaiked, ‘lie is a nice lad, but he will have his 
own wa,*.'"—(p 341 ) 

Earwiggcrs anil tomleaters gained too easy access to 
the interior of Surrey Chapel-House; and we could 
"tales untold" of their pernicious influence over a 
mnd naturally candid, and a heart more than usually 
susceptible of the kindlier feelings of humanity. The 
history of the admonitory epistle would furnish two or 
three of these, which, if publicly known, would involve 
the pailics in utter di:grace. 

We refer to the wm k from which we have quoted 
thus copiously, for what appear to us the most coi - 
rect views of Mr. Hill’s talents as u preacher, ami 
works as u writer 

One anecdote Mr. Jones has not correctly reported, 
and we will, therefore, give it as we heard it fmm Mi. 
Hill’s own lips. It refers to his travelling with Mi. 
\\ hitefield, nnd to a circumstance highly characteristic 
of that extraordinary man. On one occasion Mr. 
Ilill remarked, " I accompanied Mr. White field to visit 
a poor woman whose clothes hud caught fire, and who 
was languishing in a sorry apartment, to which nrcesa 
could only he obtained by means of a ladder. Wo 
ascended together. Mr. Whitetield endeavoured to 
amuse the poor sufferer, who appeared to be m it state 
of stupor , but after various vain attempts, he left her 
bedside, which she perceiving^ earnestly called out to 
him to return. He kindly obeyed ; but, exhausted with 
the effort, she had sunk again into apparent insensi¬ 
bility. The good man prayed, and then renewed his 
endeavours to call her attention to her fearful condi¬ 
tion and prospects, hut with no better success. 
Several tunes he essayed to quit the scene, and as 
often was he detained by the momentary excitement 
and imploring cries of the woman. At length,” said 
Mr. HU], " I gently urged him to depart, when, hear¬ 
ing the same request, urged hi the same aflcctmg man¬ 
ner, lie replied to my entreaties, * No, I cannot go, 
she still calls me back , is it not said, " He is able to 
save to the very uttermost ?" and who but a God ran 
tell how far the uttermost of a God can go 51 TIiprc 
words reached not only the ear, but the heart of the 
dying person, nnd she was enabled to listen to the 
words oi life eternal ” 

Mr. Jones’s version of this incident is in the fifty- 
second page of the Memoir. 

Among the specimens of Mr. Hill’s extemporaneous 
and unstudied addresses, the following ought to obtain 
a place:— 

44 One Friday rooming, when lie wa* surrounded by his old 
women, ns he was nitmtomul laectiouslj to call lus hearers on 
those occasion*, lit was liumliarly describing the difference 
betwiui a merely superficial profession anil its reality In 
the heart, when tried by tribulation and suflering • Tho 
empty professor of religion,’ said he, ‘is a hutttrlly—all sur- 
fate, the pattering shower ol a summer's day will beat it 
hither nnd thither, and alter a vain s'ruggle It dei.ee nds, tangled 
and soiled, to the earth, from whence It ennnof rise again 
llut the Christum is a dove, a strong-pinioned bird, she will 
miet the thumler-stoim In her conm, and will tuck about and 
t.uk about, and give oven Hie winds to know tliat she has a 
nest, a home,—that her heart is there, and that she must gain 

It 18 to be regretted that Mr. Hill has not yet met 
with a biographer who has given ua any notion of lus 
colloquial powers. Ilia table-talk, properly winnowed, 
and judiciously managed, would place him high among 
the extraordinary men of his age. 
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THE DISCOVERY OJ AMERICA. 


Be not alarmed, gentle reader; we shall 1101 
renew the dispute, as to whether the new world 
was first reached from the old, by Christopher 
Columbus, by Amerigo Vespucci, or by tfre 
Cambrian Madoc, whose vessel, accoading to 
Southey,— 

44 Laboured on the labouring sea;*' 

and, according to those who have “ judgment” 
without any “ vision," was delivered of an idle 
story, but who, according to the pedigree, is said 
to have cultivated leeks iir Arkansas, before the 
Atacc eagle crossed “the river of separation," 
(Behring’s Strait?) or the children of the sun 
made their avata/ on the banks ef Titicuia, to 
teach the red men of the south to make con¬ 
quests and—cotton night-caps. 

These matters, and all matters on which, from 
their indeterminate nature, words may be spoken 
without end, are no doubt 

14 Mighty motes to microscopic eyne,” 

and precious in the sight of those who love a 
subject the better the more incomprehensible it 
is, well knowing that, though the javelin of truth 
can and may pierce through the plated mail of 
the most stubborn error, it cannot so much as 
“play diri" on the flimsy and unreal shade of 
absolute ignorance. 

We waive those small matters of antiquarian 
wrangling, the decision of which, one way or the 
other, would not benefit the world or any of its 
inhabitants a single chaff, which the winds have 
winnowed round the globe; and we shall con¬ 
clude that the truly illustrious Columbus was the 
first navigator whose keel so divided the waters 
of the Atlantic as to reveal the wonders of 
America to the nations of the east. But still, 
after having thus put aside and thus admitted, 
one question remains in its full force. 

“ Did Columbus discover America?” Was 
this addition to the world, as known to the nations 
of the east, a matter of what we call mere 
human discovery j or did it form a link in that 
more mighty chain of events, in which we can 
alike trace the physical and the moral govern¬ 
ment of the Omniscient and Almighty Ruler ? 
We do not deny that Columbus was the instru¬ 
ment in this; and we think that any one who 
reads the memoirs of Columbus will be ready to 
admit that there was in him a disposition toward 
this work, and a preparation for the accomplish¬ 
ment of it, which cannot be accounted for upon 
auy theory of mere human nature. It would 
not, we think, be difficult to prove from these 
memoirs alone, that Columbus was an instrument, 
specially prepared, because specially appointed 
for this work, inasmuch as the events of his life 

No. 01. August 2, 1837.~2<f. Vol. i. 


cannot be brought into a connected series of 
causes and effects, upon the*ordinary judgment 
and doctrine of expedience, which is the only 
rational foundation that we qbd have for actions 
which are wholly of human origin. 

This, however, would be limiting to the case 
of one individual an argument which v*e /eel to 
be perfectly general, and a» important as it is 
genera], though one which has been, rather un¬ 
accountably, overlooked, by those who could, 
and who shguld, have used it to very great ad¬ 
vantage. Let us therefore, take the range of it 
a little wider; and in order that we may have a 
fixed centre, toward which all the parts of it may 
converge, let us state our proposition in a direct 
and categorical manner. It will stand thus t 

Before Columbus discovered America, there 
was a preparing of the people of the east to be 
fit colonists for America ; and there was a pre¬ 
paring tpf that country for their reception. 

It must be admitted, that there could be no 
human purpose or design in either of these pre¬ 
parations. That the people of the eastern con¬ 
tinent could have any design or purpose of 
preparing themselves for the colonisation of the 
western, when they were in utter ignorance of ifS 
existence, is so monstrous an absurdity, that any 
attempt at its refutation would be quite thrown 
away. Yet wc have illustrative instances upon 
a smaller scale, in the cose of every man who, 
honestly and meritoriously, wins a distinguished 
name, of himself, and without the Assistance of 
what we call the ordinary means; which m?ans, 
by the way, often fail, and where they do suc¬ 
ceed, the success is very often owing to causes 
which the parties are most Bolicitoui to keep out 
of view. 

It would be" if possible, still more absurd to 
suppose that the Americau continent prepared 
tself for the reception of the Europeans; for, 
icsides the fact that countries con have no 
knowledge, our experience of countries all the 
other way. If man slackens the hand of his 
working, wild nature returns and obliterates all 
.he traces of his art. It is true thatfthecartb 
must be adapted for his working, otherwise his 
about will be in vain; but still be must work— 
there never was a civilised people who livdB, or 
who could live on the produce of wild nature; 
and thus, whatever the natural capability of the 
earth may be, man must “ know and do,” in the 
way of cultivation, and of every other meSns by 
which the comforts of civilisation, and the stimuli 
to improvement arc obtained, otherwise he must 
remain in the wretchedness of the savage, which 
produces no comfort at the time, and is barren of 
every germ of improvement. 

Still, there is a preparation of the earth for 
.he labour of man; and if this has not been 

2 i 
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mode the labour » in vain. Thejfrape and the 
fig from file cultivated trees are very different 
from these in wild nature j but still man must have 
file vine and the olive plant before he cam im¬ 
prove them by culture. The *vjl, too, may be 
ameliorated, and thevrtlifox may be trebled-to 
labour on the form; but fai these cases,' and in 
every case, there must be a preparation for roan, 
before his labour can.in any way prosper in his 
bonds. This preparation cannot, in the nature 
of things, be of man himself, because it is of 
necessity prior even to the very firet glimmering 
of knowledge on his part; and we need not add, 
that it cannot be of that which mrn is to im¬ 
prove, be it soil, plant, animal, or any thing else; 
for that these should have any knowledge, would 
be contrary to their very nature. There is but 
one other source to which we can look for the 
cause of this preparation; and, though we are 
sometimes prompted by our ignorance or our 
vanity to lose sight of it, it holds in every case, 
the small as well as the great—the moments of a 
humble man's life, as well as the discovery of a 
new continent, or the commanding of a world 
or system of worlds to arise out of nothing. 

But though the glory of the working is to 
God alone, the bracing of the progress ft for 
man's instruction, as well as the result, properly 
used, is foT his advantage; and if we lodk with an 
eye of understanding at the history of the human 
race previous to the discovery of America, we 
shall find that these were the forecast shadows 
of something too mighty for having proper scope 
on the eastern continent and all its islands. The 
weights of military and mental slavery had 
pressed upon the human mind, and compressed it 
beyond the point of endurance ; and it had begun 
to react, and, gave proof that the time was on 
the wing when it should become the master 
principle, and be, in its turn, thj instrument in 
ruling the world. This involves a consideration 
which ought never to be lost sight of, because 
there is consolation in it, both for individuals and 
for nations, even in the depth of the most grievous 
oppression that can be indicted upon them by 
human mean*. In the antagonist powers of 
nature, where both are equally and immediately 
from bnd of the law of the Creator, we find that 
there invariably is a reaction, and that the excess 
of the one tends directly to awaken and give 
strength to Its antagonist. The recession of the 
planet from the sun involves in it the Cause of 
the return; ffnd the return involves in it the 
oanse of a new recession. The summer of 
nature actually brings on the winter repose ; and 
the repose of the winter is the beginning of a 
new summer. It is the same whithersoever we 
turn; the one power accumulates a surplus 
which it hands over to the antagonist; and in 
the alternation of the two the life and action of 
tbe system consist. 

Much more must there be a reaction in the 


human mind against the slavery, whether of the 
sword or of superstition. These powers, which 
depress it, are wholly human, and partake of the 
finitude, the fruity, and the perishableneBS of all 
that originates with man. The mind, on the 
other hand, is the creature of God, and as such 
ptftakes of that inherent principle which, diver¬ 
sified according to their several natures, he has 
given to all his creatures as the law of their very 
being. Therefore, though it has not perhaps 
been studied to that extent which would bring 
it within the scope of our ordinary philosophy; 
and it is no easy study, we can easily see that 
there is a point at which the human mind must 
react, though the way*in which this reaction dis¬ 
plays itself is quite another matter. The re¬ 
action against the wand of the tyrant does not 
consist in drawing the sword of rebellion ; and 
the fetters of superstition nre not broken by 
arguments addressed to the abettors of that 
superstition. In many attempts of this kind the 
cure lias proved to be worse than the disease, and 
in none has it been better. Tiie elasticity must 
display itself in something new, which shall 
draw the mind out of the fetters ; and men, the 
most essential human agents in this, may be, 
and indeed generally are, ignorant of the result 
of the mighty work which is so effectually for¬ 
warded by their laboura. 

This was very remarkably the case in that 
preparation of the people of Europe which pre¬ 
ceded the discovery of America by Columbus. 
The induction might be made from the whole 
recorded history of the people of Europe, Western 
Asia, and Northern Africa; ior though these 
people were often at war with each other, yet, 
in so far as they were civilised and knew each 
other, they were one people, their history was 
one history; and much as they fought and 
squabbled, they really worked together for one 
progress of the race,-in what direction soever 
that progress might appear to be at any particular 
time. 

To go into the details of this progress, in any 
thing like a satisfactory manner, would require 
years of labour and voluiaes of writing, for the 
subject is ample, and this view of it is wholly 
new, we must, therefore, content ourselves with 
the mere mention of a few points in the history 
oi that century, the fifteenth of the Christian 
era, in which tbe discovery of America took 
place. In doing this we shall not notice the 
conflicts of kings or the squabbles of parties, 
for though these form the conspicuous part of 
the written works, they are the mere bubbles on 
the stream of history, borne by it, but not in 
any way originating or effecting its current. 

In the early part of this, the fifteenth century, 
tlie spirit of inquiry led to the establishment of 
various universities which, though they now lag 
somewhat behind the tide of the present times, 
were useful in their day, and their institution is 
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still useful, as indicating a thirst for knowledge 
when they were&uaded. About the some time, 
the doctrines of the Reformation which had 
been taught by Wicldiffc in England, forty years 
before, were kept alive by John Hubs and Jerome 
of Prague. Painting in oil; and engraving and 
copperplate printing were invented. Printing 
from types, the grand means of giving extension 
and duration to knowledge* was invented. En¬ 
graving on wood was invented. The Portuguese 
felt their way along the vast coast of Africa, 
and discovered and doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope; and four years afteY this Columbus 
landed on St. Domingo. We have mentioned 
but a few particulars ; bqf in the printing, the 
engraving, and the more extended navigation, 
we have the substantial rudiments of much of 
tin* greatness of modern times; aqd we must not 
omit, that the light which the early reformers had 
shown from the sacred volume cuused the pub¬ 
lication of the celebrated work, called “ The Vul¬ 
gate.” Such were some of the means by which 
the people of the cast wore prepared; and they 
were by and for the people, without any appa¬ 
rent reference, pro or con, to their rulers, or to 
the system of government, civil or ecclesiastical. 
Had these been aware oi the power of a fount 
of types, the mune of John Guttembcrg would 
lm\e been on the list of martyrs. 

The preparation of America for the reception 
of Europeans, is a matter in the history of which 
the facts, are comparatively few, hut few as they 
ate, they are very striving. South and central 
America are the portions which have had the 
gicutest influence on the character of the human 
race, and, theiefore, it is to them chiefly that 
we must look. With the conduct of the Spa¬ 
niards towuid the native Indians in the mining 
countries, or with that of the agricultural colo¬ 
nists, of whatever nation, toward the most iniqut- 
tously imported people of Africa, we have, in the 
meantime, nothing to do, for, whatever atrocity 
then* limy have been in the management, there 
cun be no question that the products of those 
veins and of that agriculture, gave a new and 
wonderful impulse to the human race, an impulse, 
the effects of which are increasing duly, even 
ut the present time. 

Now, wc say, that there was a very obvious 
preparation in that part of the world. The 
mines vve leave out of the question; because 
we are totally ignorant of the time when, and the 
process by which, metals aie collected into veins 
or lodes, so that they may be available to the 
miner. In respect of the soil or surface of the 
country, the case, though still shadowy in itself, 
and perfectly indeterminate as to dates, is more 
within those analogies which have been esta¬ 
blished by observation. 

In South America and the West India Isluids, 
at the time of their discovery, there was a soil of 
the greatest fertility. But there were other 


elements of successful cultivation wanting, and 
these could be supplied only by importation. 
The plants were wanting, and so were the 
animals. Sugar, now the moat profitable in the 
agriculture of those parts of 'the world, is an im¬ 
portation ; and so is coffee, and one of the cot¬ 
ton plants. There might, perhaps, have been 
found among the native plants all that was 
requisite in the way 0 / vegetables; and. the 
potato, with the dahlia, and countless other 
leading beauties of the garden, show that in 
vegetable kingdom, South America had much to 
give, both for use and for ornament Bat of no 
one df tlies# did the natives avail themselves to 
tiie proper extent, until they were visited by 
Europeans; and even now many of the plants 
wh^ch have been introduced from that country 
nrc far superior in Europe to what they are in 
their native localities. This circumstance alone 
speaks volumes/because itphows that there is a 
preparation of distant parts of the earth for a 
growth of the plants of each other, superior to 
what each can have in its own; and as the 
transfer cannot be made without the intervention 
of man, the purpose of the Almighty would be 
incomplete, if wc did not admit that he prepares 
the discoverer, and guides him on his way, 
whether the discovery be the first knowledge 
of the existence of a country, or the knowledge 
of how any one of its productions may be turned 
to valuable account on the spot, or what it can give 
and what receive, in order to increase the general 
value of the globe as the residence of civilised 
man, and make man stimulate man for mutual 
advantage, in every land which is visited by the 
sun. 

Thus, when we examine this question, even in 
its merest beginnings, as we have very briefly 
done, (for our object is to stimulate the reader to 
reflection, not # “ to lull him with lectures,”) so 
many results spring out of il, not only above all 
human anticipation, but beyond, and often con¬ 
trary to, all human expectation, that we must 
come to the conclusion, that man is a mere in¬ 
strument, even in those cases in which wc are 
most disposed to give him full credit for being, 
of his own powers and without higher assistance, 
a discoverer or an inventor. * * • 

When we consider, with this view, the pro¬ 
gressive history of the human race, and of the 
earth as adapted for their habitation, and for 
stimulating their powers, we cultivate a branch 
of what is called “ Natural Theology,” but ought 
to be called “ The Harmony of Nature aud Re¬ 
velation,” which is of for more importance tlian 
that which is drawn from one part of nature 
taken singly from all the parts together, without 
reference to man, or from the mere structure of 
the human body. 

The progressive adaptation of central and 
South America for those animals which are in¬ 
dispensable in the right cultivation of the soil. 
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and their total absence from that part of the the progress of the whole human race; but it is 
world previous to their introduction by Eyro- by much too important for being made a subor- 
peans, forms a very important part of the argu- dinate part of any one paper, we shall, therefore, 
ment for a Divine providence, ih the discovery, take occasion to revert to it as a principal sub* 
the discoverer, and all the results, as affecting ject. 


LADY HAMILTON’S GRAVE. 


Tax only thing respecting which I felt inter¬ 
ested when passing through Calms, on my route 
for Italy, was to find out the spot where this 
female—whomas under the protection of Lord 
Nelson, and the once-admired, courtfcd, and flat¬ 
tered beauty—was interred, which is little known; 
and, alas 1 after having lived to experience want, 
disgrace, and scorn; and as to whom much«had 
I heard in many parts bf the Mediterranean. 

The fate of this unhappy and—truth compels 
me to add—most * unprincipled woman, might 
have supplied Johnson with a striking illustration 
for his admirable imitation of Juvenal’s Satire; 
his nervous pen would have compressed 6 into a 
few couplets her follies and infamies, the tri¬ 
umphs of her earlier career, the deep and bitter 
wretchedness of her closing life. To the pseudo 
liberal this will appear to be unwarrantably harsh, 
but the really charitable require not to be in¬ 
formed, that to hold up such characters to repro¬ 
bation, to exhibit them as wholesome warnings 
to the inconsiderate and inexperienced, is not 
uryust severity to the dead, but mercy to the 
living. Let those, of her sex who may be thrown 
into circumstances at all similar, profit by that 
lesson she has bequeathed to them. With such i 
an example before their eyes, let none flatter J 


themselves that they shall be able to tread the 
same path without encountering similar perils. 
So flattering was the aspect bf Lady Hamilton’s 
fortune, it would have been considered as an act 
of madness to predict, at its zenith, the reverse 
that afterwards overwhelmed her, leaving her to 
perish in the most horrible state of destitution, 
cut off from all sympathy. Nor let it be urged 
that hers was u most extraordinary fate. Quite 
the reverse, for it is in the common course of 
events that' profligacy and misconduct should 
lead to misery and wretchedness. It is the suc¬ 
cess of vice that forms the exception to the 
general rule; and if it appears to be otherwise, 
it is because we take no note of the myriad;, 
who perish in their folly, while envy or curiosity 
fixes men’s gaze on every instance of prosperous 
profligacy. 

The grave of the once lovely and adored 
Emma, who ruled this great commander of the 
British navy, and made so distinguished a figure 
at the court of Naples, might sober even the 
giddiest into senous reflection. She was actually 
buried in a ditch outside of the walls of Calais, 
and by a subscription from her countrymen. 
" Sic transit,” &c. — liae Wilson's Travels in 
France and Italy. 


HAIR-BREADTH ESCAPES. No. VI. 

MBS. SPENCER SMITH. 

CHAPTER U. 


Next morning, at breakfast, the marquis had 
to inform Mrs. Smith that the hopes of that 
eight had been thwarted. She endeavoured to 
calm him v But he was not only mortified by the 
&ilure of his hopes: he was disappointed in 
his friendship; a wound which his young and 
ardent mind felt most sensibly. They stayed at 
Verona, till the following morning. Then the 
little caravan took the road to Brescia, where it 
arrived on the 1 first of May 1806. 

4 have now to communicate the details of a 
most extraordinary romance, and one which is the 
more interesting inasmuch as every fact recorded 
in it is strictly true, and satisfactorily authen¬ 
ticated. 

The refusal of count Grimani was the more 
vexatious, as there remained for the fugitives no 
asylum to elude pursuit, allowing that they could 
stall away from the gendarmes. This circumstance 


above all others increased the difficulties; for it 
was in the chateau of count Grimani that the 
marquis reckoned upon concealing Mrs. Smith. 
Suddenly, however, a thought crossed iiis mind. 
The lake of Guarda occurred to him with its 
shady banks, and above all its boats—those boats 
which had so often, the preceding year, con¬ 
veyed him to parties of pleasure at Rivo. A few 
moments sufficed for him to arrange every thing 
in his mind; and he communicated his plan to 
Mrs. Smith in English. On arriving at Brescia 
he endeavoured to obtain lodgings which might 
be favourable to the execution of his project. 
He wished to obtain apartments on a ground 
floor; but in this lie did not succeed, and he was 
obliged to content himself with a very inferior 
lodging, at the Due Torre inn. It was on the 
first floor. 

When Mrs. Smith had retired to her chamber, 
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the marquis sent for Amedee, the chief of the fou: 
gendarmes. He was an honest fellow, and alway: 
fond of a joke, especially if a woman was mixec 
up in the matter. 

“My dear Amtfdee,” said the marquis, 14 
cannot tell you how much I repent the step 
have taken in thus accompanying Mrs. Spence: 
Smith. We shall soon be at Milan—I shall find 
myself in the presence of Prince Eugene I Jud 
of the awkward situation in which I am placed. 
He has rendered me very great services; and I 
owe him many obligations. What will he think 
when he finds me escorting a prisoner of state 
1 am alarmed for my property in Naples. In fact, 
I am alarmed for myself, in short, Amddee, 
believe the best thing I can do, is to separate 
here from Mrs. Smith. I will join her again, 
but it must be beyond Milan.” • 

“ I have long wished to speak to you on this sub¬ 
ject,” answered Amedee, with an air of importance, 
“ After all, what can you do for the poor lady ? 
We will take care of her: I do not say," continued 
he, with a horse-laugh, “ that we shall be as use 
ful to her as you. But at least, she will be safe, 
and with this assurance you may depart.” 

“ Yes,” said the marquis, “ but I cannot tell her 
this myself. Do me the favour to inform her, my 
dear Amedee, that I am going to make prepara¬ 
tions for my departure. On my return, I should 
wish to bid her farewell; but without a witness; 
you understand.” 

“ Perfectly,” said the gendarme, winking his 
eye. “ You may take your farewell without 
interruption.” 

The marquis immediately procured a horse, 
rode to Salons, and hired two boats. One of 
these boats was for himself and Mrs. Smith, the 
other was to convey the post chaise which was 
also ordered with the horses. These arrange¬ 
ments occupied nearly three hours. On the 
other bank of the lake were the passages of the 
Tyrol, Saltzbourg, and the frontier of Styria. 

The marquis returned to Brescia, made several 
purchases, wrote a long letter explaining all to 
Mrs. Smith, and then went to her. Amedee 
kept his word, she was alone though still guarded. 
Hie marquis could say but little for the day was 
advancing. The poor captive trembled and wept. 
The marquis trembled too on seeing the height 
ef the windows. At length they separated, after 
some final instructions given by the marquis, the 
most important of which was, that Mrs. Smith 
should fasten a cord to her window at nine o’clock 
that night, for the purpose of drawing up a packet 
and a rope-ladder. 

The marquis employed the rest of the day in 
preparing this ladder. He was far from expert 
at his task, but determination surmounts diffi¬ 
culties. Before evening he had completed a 
ladder of ten or twelve feet long, and sufficiently 
strong to bear the fugitive. 

At nine at night, he repaired to a little narrow 


obscure passage, opposite to the inn of the Due 
Torre. From thence he saw a light in Mrs. 
Smith’s apartments. The window on the left 
belonged to the chamber adjoining her own, and 
which the gendarmes never quitted. Her own 
window was softly opened, when the nearest 
clock struck nine, and the marquis saw a cord 
descend. He approached with caution, but it 
was scarcely necessary, thp street being deserted 
by that hour, and the weather was bad. The 
marquis tied a packet to the cord, and it was 
quickly drawn up again. He then returned to 
his hiding place. This was a born, in which was 
the catfrioletaand the horse which he had ordered 
for forty-eight hours. The bam was close to the 
gate, through which they must pass to go to 
Salons. The marquis threw himself upon the 
straw to endeavour to sleep, for he foresaw, that 
if he was not shot B the following morning, he must 
remain many days without «rest. The packet 
which he had carried to Mrs. Smith contained 
a suit of boy’s clothes, the rope ladder, the letter 
cxploinihg every thing she would have to do, and 
a plnal, in which were five and twenty drops of 
laudanum. The laudanum was intended as a 
narcotic for the waiting woman, if she should 
decline to aid the flight of her mistress. The 
hour appointed for Mrs. Smith’s escape wa$ 
eleven. The anxiety which the marquis suffered 
during the interval from nine o’clock till eleven, 
it is impossible to describe. At length the clock 
struck half-past ten, and the marquis ventured 
from his retreat. He had on a large military 
cloak, and a three cornered hat, and he walked 
with the greatest confidence in order to qyoid 
suspicion. 

On reaching the narrow lane opposite the inn 
of the Due Torre, which had already served to 
conceal him, he trembled, and fancied for a 
moment that all was discovered. The window 
next to Mrs. Smith, which belonged to the room 
occupied by the gendarmes, was open, and no 
ight appeared. Was this done the better to 
surprise them? He was overwhelmed at the 
thought of being wrecked so near to part. At 
the instant eleven o’clock struck from all the 
churches of Brescia. The marquis tl^eu saw a 
light glimmer through the white curtains of Vrs^ 
Smith’s window. The sash was raised, and the 
lady appeared in the balcony dressed in ipale 
attire. LouiBe threw a packet to the marquis, 
and then lowered* a casket which contained Mrs. 
Smith’s jewels. All this was don% in profound 
lilence. At length came the moment whiqfr the 
marquis dreaded. Mrs. Smith, after a short 
•rayer, got over the balcony, and placing her feet 
>n the ladder began to descend, but the unsteadi- 
less of the ladder, the height of the window, the 
langer to which she was exposed,-—all made such 
n impression upon her, that she felt her senses 
'ailing. Shutting her eyes, whilst at the same 
time she clung with all her strength to the lad- 
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(tor, ihe exclaimed in an under-tone to the mar- 

* qids:_ M I am lost, I can neither descend no* go 

up again!”. 

** Courage, madam, and all will be welL « See 
how well every thing hqs succeeded thus far. 
Try to descend a few more steps. Fear nothing, 
throw yourself down, and I will catch you,” 
The lady hesitated, footsteps were heard in the 
street. “ We are undope,” exclaimed<he marquis, 
«wc are lost if you do not instantly follow my 
advice. Some one approaches.” 

Agitated by the dread of falling, and the fear 
of being discovered, Mrs. Smith let go her hold 
of the ladder, and dropped into the, arms' of the 
marquis, who fell to the ground with her, but 
without sustaining any hurt. Whilst they were 
both recovering themselves, two men passed {ring¬ 
ing on the other side of the street, without even 
noticing them. In a few moments the fugitives 
reached the bam ir safety. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the unfortunate lady, as 
she threw herself upon the straw, “ what a night 
of horror. If you knew all!” In utterir.g these 
words, she appeared to shudder at some terrible 
recollection. 

“ Compose yourself,” said the marquis, “ I 
conjure you, in the name of your children, of 
^four mother, of your sisters. Do not create 
any obstacle to the success of an enterprise which 
has proved thus far so fortunate.” 

Mrs. Smith wept. “ Oh poor Louise! if you 
knew how nobly she has acted. She at first 
wished to follow me, but afterwards, when she 
saw that was impossible, she told me that lest 
sb^sliould make any answers which might lead 
to a discovery of my track, she had drunk the 
laudanum. * This,’ said she, ‘will make me 
sleep, and will prevent my saying a single word 
which may endanger you.’ And before I could 
prevent her,” continued Mrs. Sjnith, “ she had 
swallowed the whole contents of the little phial. 
1 ain alarmed for the consequences.” 

After they had reached the barn, the marquis 
recollected that he had left the rope ladder at 
the window of the inn. He hoped that Louise 
had removed it before break of day; but after 
what he Jiad just learned, he thought it was not 
*likefy she could have done so, and the first per¬ 
son passing by might give the alarm. He ran to 
the r inn of the Due Torre; but the ladder was 
gone from the window, Louise had returned to 
the balcony to see if her mistress was out of 


danger, and perceiving the ladder* she imme¬ 
diately understood all that was to be done. 

•On his return the marquis found Mrs. Smith 
more calm, and more mistress of herself. She 
remarked that it was nearly three o’clock. 

“ Shall we depart?” said she. 

** How oan we ?”*aid the marquis. “ Brescia 
is a closed town. We cannot get out before the 
opening of tl\e gates. But stay, a thought strikes 
me!" 

He took from the cabriolet a blue cloth cap, 
with a gold band and tassel, and having put it on 
hia head, he handed the lady into the cabriolet. 
Mrs. Smith, it will be recollected, was in male 
attire. He seated himself by her side, wrapped 
up in his cloak, and the cabriolet was in a few 
moments at the gates of the city. 

“ Hollo! hpw is this ?” exclaimed the marquis, 
with an oath. 

“ What, the guard of the gates not at his post! 
I will cashier him.” 

The man appeared half undressed, with the 
keys in his hands. ** Who is there ? ” cried he in 
an affrighted tune. 

“ The colonel of the third regiment,” answered 
the marquis, assuming a gruff tone of voice. ** You 
received notice last evening that I was going 
into the country to-day. 1 will break you.” 

“ Colonel, I assure you that 1 knew notlung of 
the matter.” 

“ Go and open the gates, and do not stand 
babbling there.” 

The guard opened the gateB, holding his cap 
in his hand, and closing them again he returned 
to his bed, whilst the fugitives drove rapidly to 
Salons. 

On arriving there they entered their boat, and 
took the direction of Riva. They now breathed 
again, and were able to render thanks to heaven 
for their success of their attempt. 

Day was dawning, and the first rays of morning 
sparkled on the surface of the lake, whose limpid 
waters and luxuriant banks presented a picture 
of unusual beauty. The lake of Guarda is 
more picturesque than either the lake Muggiore 
or the lake of Como. It is one of those remark¬ 
able spots which are always visited by travellers 
in Italy. Mrs. Smith had not before seen it, and 
she admired it with the enthusiasm of an elevated 
mind and a poetic imagination. They landed at, 
Riva. 


THE COSMOGONY OF MOSES. 

FAXT XT. 


Ov a review of the events which we have 
sketched with a rapid hand, a multitude of 
thoughts crowd upon the mind: a few of which 
we will proceed to exhibit and arrange, as sub¬ 
jects for profitable meditation. And, 


First, What au impressive manifestation is 
afforded by the creation, of the existence, the 
greatness, the wisdom, and the goodness of the 
Supreme Being. The Cosmogony of Moses 
expressly recognised one first intelligent Cause 
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of all things, self-existent and eternal, at a 
period of almost universal idolatry; when the 
true God was unknown, and religious worship 
had degenerated into the most debasing and 
abominable superstition. His account of the 
works of the Almighty seems to have a special 
reference to the existing and most prevalent 
idolatries of his time* Whatever was an objeot 
of veneration and devout homage among rite 
besotted nations, the writer of Genesis singles 
out and describes as the mere creature of that 
Power, whose worship he was anxious to revive. 
The heavens, the earth, and the seas, with all I 
their inhabitants, are traced to one origin. They f 
have a maker, and that maker is God. The ■ 
voice of Moses, in this revelation, was but the 
echo of the universe. Yet men heard it not. 
Alas! they hear it not at this moment. They 
all worship, but they know not what; and give 
the glory of the Creator to the creatures, to 
four-footed beasts, and even to reptiles and 
creeping things. Yet where is the people, where 
is the language in which nature does not speak 
and proclaim her divine Original ? 

Oh! that, with a poet’s eye and a Christian’s 
heart, man would but walk abroad amidst the 
grandeur and the loveliness of creation. Then 
would even the desert become a paradise—and 
the bleak and hoary mountain the bright spat 
of the enthroned Divinity. He is not to be 
envied, indeed, he is an object of the deepest 
pity, who can abandon himself to the persuasion 
that the universe has no parent—who is uncon¬ 
scious of the pervading presence and influence 
of that awful Being who is nature’s essence 
mind, and energy. Oh! for the spirit of him, 
in his happiest mood, who, standing in Cha- 
inouny’s vale, with Mount Blanc above him, and 
his five incessant torrents rushing at his feet, 
could thus, in strains so like inspiration, that 
when we repeat them the divine afflatus seems 
to come over us, invoke the voice of sweet 
song 

“ Thou first and chief, sole eov’rcign of the vale! 

Oh, struggling with the darkness nil tho night, 

And visited all night by troopB of stars, 

Or, when they climb the sky, or when they sink; 

Companion of the lnormug star at dawn, 

Thyself earth's rosy star, and of the dawn 
Co-herald ! woke, () wake and utter praise! 

Who sunk thy sunless pillars deep in earth P 
Who mode thee parent of perpetual streams P 
And you, ye five wild torrents fiercely glad! 

Who called you forth from night and utter death, 

Prom dark and icy caverns called yon forth, 

Down those precipitous black jagged rocks, 

For ever shuttered, and the Bame for ever? 

Who gave you your invulnerable life, 

Your strength, your speed, your fury, and your joy, 

Unceasing thunder, and eternal foam P 
And who commanded, (and the silence came) 

Here let the billows stiffen and have rest ? 

Ye icefalls! Ye that from the mountain's brow 
Adown enormous ravines dope amain— 

Torrents, methipks, that heard a mighty voice, 

And stopped at once amid their maddest plunge; 


Motionless torrents 1 qM cataracts ! 

Who made you glojiaus a* the gates of heaven 
Beneath the keen fall moqn f Who bade the sun 
Clothe you with rainbows? Who with living flowers 
Of loveliest blue, spread garlands otjour feet? 

Goo! Let tbs torrents like a shout of nations 
Answer! and let the ice-p]4hu| echo Gop! 

Goo! sing yo meadow streams with gladsome voice! 

Ye pine-groves, with your soft and soul-like sounds; 

And they too have a voice, yon piles of mow 
And in thoir perilous fell shall thunder—Goo! 

Ye livery flowers! that skirt tire eternal frost! 

Yc wild goats f sporting round the eagle’s nett! 

Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain storm! 

Ye lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds! 

Ye signs and wonders of the elements 1 _ 

Utter ferth God, and fill Uie hills with praise. 

Once more, hoar mount 1 with thy sky pointing peaks," 

Oft from whose feet the avalanche, unheard, 

Shoots downward, glittering through tho pure serene 
Into tho depth of clouds that veil thy breast— 

Thou too again, stupendous mountain! Thou 
That os I raise my head, awhile bow'd low 
In adoration, upward/rora thy base, 

Slow travelling with dim eyes suffused with tears, 

Solemnly soemost like a vapoury cloud, 

To rise before me—llise, Oh ! ovor rise, 

Rise like a cloud of inccnso from the earth! 

Tliou kingly spirit 1 throned among the hills, 

Tliou dread ambossadoi! from oarth to heaven. 

Great Hierarch! tell thou the silent sky, 

And tell the stats, and tell yon rising sun. 

Km tli with her thousand voices praises Goo!' 

The greatness and majesty of God are wonde^ 
fully conspicuous in his works; and thus mani¬ 
fested, he is entitled to the adoring-reverence of 
all intelligent creatures. 

Revelation leads us to the origin of only one 
system of worlds; and it rather announces the 
existence of that system than describes it; but 
Philosophy has taken up the question wjjere 
Revelation abandoned it, and has introduced 
us to the knowledge of a universe, which the 
more*we contemplate astonishes us still the 
more, and impresses us with the idea of the 
utter inconceiv^bleness of the greatness of the 
Divine power, wisdom, and goodness. I know 
not whether the discoveries of the microscope or 
the telescope convoy the most overpowering 
impressions of the Divine majesty: whether a 
Jrop of water and a star of the first magnitude 
are not equal miracles of creating and sustaining 
energy. Here we have an inhabited world, 
teeming with myriads of beings; we*condlud^ 
that the other is the same and no more; the 
creation of either or of both supposes infjpity 
in the agent by whom it is accomplished. By 
the eye of observation, assisted by the latter 
instrument, how are we amazed at the variety, 
the profusion, and the multitude of those objects 
which display the sagacity of creating wisdom, 
and the munificence of all bounteous Provi¬ 
dence ! 

St. Pierre observes in reference to- his great 
work, “that after he had collected with the 
greatest industry and perseverance all the 
materials necessary to a History of Nature, he 
found himself in the condition of a child, who 
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with a shell had dug a hole in the sand to hold 
the water of the ocean.” “ Nature," he con¬ 
tinues, “is of unbounded extent, and I am a 
human being limited on every side. Not* only 
her general history, bu$ that of the smallest 
plant far transcends my highest powers. Per¬ 
mit me to relate on what occasion I became 
sensible of this:— 

“ One day in summer, while I was busied in 
the arrangement of some observations which I 
had made, respecting the harmonies discoverable 
in this globe of ours, I perceived on a straw¬ 
berry plant, which had been accidentally placed in 
my.window, some small winged instcts, so very 
beautiful that I took a fancy to describe them. 
Next day a different sort appeared, which I 
proceeded likewise to describe. In the course 
of three weeks, no less than thirty-seven species, 
totally distinct, had visited my t strawberry plant: 
at length they came in such crowds, and pre¬ 
sented such variety, that I was constrained to 
relinquish this study, though highly amusing, 
for want of leisure, and to acknowledge the 
truth for want of expression. The insects 
which I had observed were all distinguishable 
from each other, by their colours, their forms, 
and their motions. Some of them shone like 

f old; others were of the colour of silver and of 
rass; some were spotted, some striped; they 
were blue, green, brown, chcsnut-coloured. The 
heads of some were rounded like a turban; 
those of others were drawn out into the figure 
of a cone. Here it was dark as a tuft of black 
velvet; there it sparkled like a ruby. There 
was not less diversity in their wings: in some 
they were long and brilliant, like transparent 
plates of mother of pearl; in others, short and 
broad, resembling network of the finest gkuze. 
Each had his particular manner of disposing 
and managing his wings. Some disposed theirs 
perpendicularly, others horizontally, and they 
seemed to take pleasure in displaying them; 
some few spirally, after the manner of butter¬ 
flies ; others sprung into the air, directing their 
flight in gpposition to the wind, by a mechanism 
somwhat similar to that of a paper-kite, which 
in rising, forms with the axis of the wind an 
angles 1 think of twenty-two degrees and a half. 

“Some alighted on the plant to deposit their 
eggs; others merely to shelter themselves from 
the sun. But the greatest part paid this visit 
from reasons totally unknown to me; for some 
went and cauie in an incessant motion, while 
others moved only the hinder part of their body. 
A greAt many of them remained entirely motion¬ 
less, and were like me, perhaps, employed in 
making observations. 

“I scorned to pay any attention, as being 
already sufficiently known, to all the other tribes 
of insec(s which my strawberry plant had at¬ 
tracted ; such as the snail, which nestles under 
the loaves; the butterfly, which gutters around; 


the beetle, which digs about its roots; the 
small worm, which contrives to live in the 
parenchyme , that is, in the mere thickness of a 
leaf; the wasp and honey-bee, which hum 
around the blossoms; the gnat, which sucks the 
juices of the stems; the ant, which licks up the 
gnat; and, to make no longer an enumeration, 
the spider, which, in order to find a prey in these, 
one after another, distends his snares over the 
whole vicinity. 

“ However minute these objects may be, they 
surely merited my attention, os Nature deemed 
them not unworthy of hers. Could I refuse 
them a place in my general history, when she 
had given them of.e in the system of the 
universe ? For a still stronger reason, had I 
written the history of my strawberry plant, I 
must have given some account of the insects 
attached to it. Plants are the habitation of 
insects; and it it impossible to give the history 
of a city, without saying something of its in¬ 
habitants. Besides, my strawberry plant was 
not in its natural situation, in the open country, 
on the border of a wood, or by the brink of a 
rivulet, where it could have been frequented by 
many other species of living creatures. It was 
confined to an earthen pot, amidst the smoke of 
Paris. I observed it only at vacant moments. 

I knew nothing of the insects which visited it 
during the course of the day, still less of those 
which might come only in the night, attracted 
by simple emanations, or perhaps by a phos¬ 
phoric light, which escapes our senses. I was 
totally ignorant of the various species which 
might frequent it at other seasons of the year: 
and of the endless other relations which it might 
have with reptiles, with amphibious animals, 
fishes, birds, quadrupeds, and above all with 
Mon, who undervalues every thing which he can¬ 
not convert to his own use. 

“ But it was not sufficient to observe it from 
the heights of my greatness, if I may use the 
expression, for in this case my knowledge would 
have been greatly inferior to that of one of the 
insects, who made it their habitation. Not one 
of them, on examining it with his little spherical 
eyes, but must have distinguished an infinite 
variety of objects, which I could not perceive 
without the assistance of a microscope, and after 
much laborious research. Nay, their eyes are 
inconceivably superior even to this instrument; 
for it shows us the object only which are in its 
focus, that is, at the distance of a few lines; 
whereas they perceive, by a mechanism, which 
we have no conception, those which are near 
and those which are afar off. Their eyes there¬ 
fore, are at once microscopes and telescopes. 
Besides, by their circular disposition round the 
head, they have the advantage of viewing the 
whole circuit of the heavens at the same instant, 
while those of the astronomer can take in, at 
most, but the halt My winged insects accord- 
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ingly must discern in the strawberry plant, ai 
a single glance, an arrangement and combination 
of parts, which, assisted by the microscope, I 
can observe only separate from each other, and 
in succession. On examining the leaves of this 
vegetable with the aid of a lens, which had but 
a small magnifying power, I found them divided 
into compartments, hedged round with bristles, 
separated by canals, and strewed with glands. 
These compartments appeared to me similar to 
large verdant inclosures, their bristles to vegeta¬ 
bles of a particular Order; of which some were 
upright, some inclined, some forked, some hol¬ 
lowed into tubes, from the extremity of which a 
fluid distilled ; and their c%nalB, as well as their 
glands, seemed full of a brilliant liquor. In 
plants of a different species, these bristles and 
these canals exhibit forms, coloujs and fluids 
entirely different There are even glands, which 
resemble basins, round, square, or radiated. 

“ Now, Nature has made nothing in vain ; 
wherever she has prepared a habitation, she 
immediately peoples it. She is never strait¬ 
ened fur want of room; she has placed animals 
furnished with fins in a single drop of water, and 
in such multitudes, that Leeuwenhoek, the natural 
philosopher, reckoned up thousands of them. 
Many others after him, and among the rest 
Robert Hook, have seen, in one drop of water as 
small as a grain of millet, some ten, others 
thirty, and some as far as forty-five thousand. 
Those who know not how far the patience and 
sagacity of an observer can go, might perhaps 
call in question the accuracy of these observa¬ 
tions, if Lyonnot, who relates them in Lesser’s 
Theology of Insects, had not demonstrated the 
possibility of it, by a piece of mechanism abun¬ 
dantly simple. We are certain, at least of the 
existence of those beings whose different figures 
have actually been drawn. Others are found, 
whose feet are armed with claws, on the body of 
the fly, and even on that of the flea. 

“ It is credible, then, from analogy, that there 
are anirnaU feeding on the leaves of plants, 
like the cattle on our meadows, and on our 
mountains; which repose under the shade of a 
d$wn imperceptible to the naked eye, and which, 
from goblets formed like so many suns, quaff 
nectar of the colour of gold and silver. Each 
part of the flower must present to them a spec¬ 
tacle of which we can form no idea. The yellow 
anther® of flowers, suspended by fillets of white 
exhibit to their eyes double rafters of gold in 
equilibrio, on pillars fairer than ivory; the corolla, 
an arch of unbounded magnitude, embellished 
with the ruby and the topaz; rivers of nectar 
and honey; the other parts of the floweret, 
cups, urns, pavilions, domes, which the human 
architect and goldsmith have not yet learned to 
imitate. 

“I do not speak thus from conjecture; for 
having examined one day by the microscope the 


flowers of thyme, I distinguished in them, with 
equal surprise and delight, superb flagons, with 
a long neck, of a substance resembling amethyst, 
from rthe gullets of which seem to flow ingots 
of liquid gold. I have never made observation 
of the corolla simply, *of the smallest flower, 
without finding it composed of an admirable 
substance, half transparent, studded with bril¬ 
liants, and shining in the most lively colours. 

“ The beings which live* under a reflex thus 
enriched, must have ideas very different from 
ours, of light, and of the other phenomena of 
nature. A drop of dew, filtering in the capillary 
and transpar^pt tubes of a plant, presents to 
them thousands of cascades; the same drop, 
fixed as a wave on the extremity of one of its 
prickles, an ocean without a shore; evaporated 
into air, a vast aerial sea. They must, therefore, 
sec fluids ascending, instead of falling; assuming 
a globular form, fhstead of sinking to a level ; 
and mounting into the air, instead of obeying the 
power of gravity. 

“ Their ignorance must be os wonderful as 
their knowledge. As they have a thorough 
acquaintance with the harmony of only the 
minutest objects, that of vast objects must 
escape them. They know not, undoubtedly, 
that there are men, and among these learned 
men, who know every thing, can explain everf 
thing, who, transient like themselves, plunge 
into an infinity on the ascending scale, in which 
they arc lost; whereas they, in virtue of their 
littleness are acquainted with an opposite infinity 
in the last divisions of time and matter. 

“ In these ephemerous beings, we must find 
the youth of a single morning, and the deeftpi- 
tude of one day. If they possess historical 
monuments, they must have their months, years, 
ages, epochs, proportioned to the duration of a 
flower; they must have a chronology different 
from ours, as their hydraulics and optics must 
differ. Thus in proportion os man brings the 
elements of nature near him, the principles of his 
science disappear. 

“Such therefore, must have been my straw- 
berry-plant and its natural inhabitants* in the 
eyes of my winged insects, which had alighted 
to visit it; but supposing I bad bee* ab|p tQ, 
acquire with them an infinite knowledge of 
this new world, 1 was still very far from having 
the history of it. I must have previously 
studied its relations to the other parts of nature; 
to the sun which expands its blqpsom; to the 
winds which sow its seeds over and over; to the 
brooks whose banka it forms and embellishes. *1 
must have known how it was preserved in winter, 
during a cold capable of cleaving stones asunder; 
and how it should appear verdant in the spring, 
without any pains employed to preserve it from 
foe frost; how, feeble and crawling along the 
ground, it should be able to find its way from 
.he deepest valley to the summit of the Alps, to 
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traverse the globe from north to south, from 
mountain to mountain, forming on Us passage a 
thousand pieces of chequered work, of iW fair 
flowers and rose-coloured fruit, with plants of 
every other climate; how it has been able to 
scatter itself from the mountains of Cachemire to 
Archangel, and from the Telices, in Norway, or 
Kamschatka; how, in a word, we And it in equal 
abundance in both American Continents, though 
an infinite number of knimals is making incessant 
and universal war upon it, aud no gardener is at 
the trouble* to sow it again. 

“Supposing all this knowledge acquired I 
should still have arrived no farther than at the 
history of the genus, and not that of the species. 
The varieties would still have remained unknown, 
which have each its particular character, ac¬ 
cording as they have flowers single, in pairs, or 
disposed in clusters ; according to the colour, 
the smell, and taste of the fruit; according to 
the size, the figure, the edging, the smoothness, 
or the downy clothing of the leaves. One of 
our most celebrated botanists, Sebastian r lc Var¬ 
iant, has found, in the environs of Paris alone, 
five distinct species, three of which bear flowers 
without producing fruit. In our gardens we 
cultivate, at least, twelve different sorts of 
foreign strawberries: that of Chili, of Peru, the 
ftlpine or perpetual, the Swedish, which is green, 
&c. But how many varieties are there to us 
totally unknown? Has not every degree of lati¬ 
tude a species peculiar to itself? Is it not pre¬ 
sumable, that there may be trees which produce 
strawberries as there are those which bear peas 
and French-beans? May we not even consider 
as <*arieties of the strawberry the numerous 
species of the raspberry and of the bramble, with 
which it has a very striking analogy, from the 
shape of its leaves, from its shoots, which creep 
along the ground, and replant themselves ,- from 
the rose form of its flowers, and Hhat of its fruit, 
the seeds of which are on the outside? Has it 
not, besides, an affinity with the eglantine and 
the rose tree as to its flower; with the mulberry 
as to its fruit: and with the trefoil itself as to 
the leaves, one species of which, common in the 
environs of Paris, bears likewise its seeds aggre¬ 
gate'} into the form of a strawberry, from which 
it derives the botanic name of trifolium fragi- 
fertan, the strawberry-bearing trefoil P Now, if we 
reflect that all these species, varieties, analogies, 
affinities, have in every particular latitude neces¬ 
sary relations.,with a multitude of animals, and 
that these relations are altogether unknown to 
us, wc shall find a complete history of the straw¬ 
berry plant would be ample employment for all 
the naturalists in the world. 1 * 

If observation, assisted by the microscope, be 
thus prolific in discovery, how immensely is the 
field enlarged, when we avail ourselves of the 
telescope. Without its aid, and to a mind un¬ 
acquainted with the science of these enlightened 


times, the heavens present a great and an ele¬ 
vating spectacle—an immense concave reposing 
upon the circular boundary of the world, and the 
innumerable lights which are suspended from on 
high, moving with solemn regularity along its 
surface. What a sublime spectacle is unveiled 
by a nocturnal sky when the moon and 6tars are 
visible How does it lift the soul to pious con¬ 
templation! That moon and these stars, wliat 
are they? they are detached from the world, and 
they Attract you above it. Yqn feel withdrawn 
from the earth, and rise in lofty abstraction from 
this little theatre of human anxieties. The mind 
abandons itself to reverie, and is transferred m 
the extasy of its thoughts to distant and unex¬ 
plored regions. It sees nature in the simplicity 
of her great elements, and it sees the God of 
Nature iuvegted with the high attributes of 
wisdom and majesty. But what can these lights 
be? The curiosity of the human mind is insati¬ 
able; aud the mechanism of these wonderful 
heavens has in all ages been its subject and its 
employment. It has been reserved for these latter 
times to resolve this great and interesting ques¬ 
tion. The sublime powers of philosophy have 
been called to the exercise, and astronomy may 
now be looked upon as the most certain and 
best established of the sciences. We all know 
that every visible object appears less in magni¬ 
tude as it recedes from the eye. The lofty 
vessel as it retires from the coast shrinks into 
littleness, and at last appears in the form of a 
small speck on the verge of the horizon. Thu 
eagle with expanded wings is a noble object, 
but when it takes its flight into the upper regions 
of the air, it becomes less to the eye, and is seen 
like a dark spot upon the vault of heaven. The 
same is true of all magnitude. The heavenly 
bodies appear small to the eye of an inhabitant 
of this earth only from the immensity of their 
distance. When we talk of hundreds of millions 
of miles, it is not to be listened to as incredible. 
For remember that we are talking of those bodies 
which are scattered over the immensity of space, 
and that space knows no termination. The con¬ 
ception is great and difficult, but the truth is 
unquestionable. By a process of measuremei^, 
which it is unnecessary at present to explain, we 
have ascertained first the distance, and then the 
magnitude of some of those bodies which roll in 
the firmament; that the sun which presents itself 
to the eye under so diminutive a form is really a 
globe, exceeding by many thousands of times 
the dimensions of the earth which we inhabit; 
that the moon itself has the magnitude of a 
world; and that even a few of those stars which 
appear like so many lucid pointB to the unassisted 
eye of the observer, expand into large circles 
upon the application of the teleBoope, and are 
some of them much larger than the ball which 
we tread upon, and to which we proudly apply 
the denomination of the universe. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT OF LITERATURE BY THE STATE. 

(From the second volume of Lord Makcn's History of England.) 


Dobing the reigns of William, of Anne, and 
of George I., till 1721, when Walpole became 
prime minister, the Whigs and Tories viad with 
each other in the encouragement of learned and 
literary men. Whenever a writer showed signs 
of genius, either party to which his principles 
might incline him wfts eager to hail him as a 
friend. The most distinguished society, and the 
most favourable opportunities, were thrown open 
to him. Places and pensions were showered 
‘ down in lavish profusion ; those who \yshed only 
to pursue their studies had the means afforded 
them for learned leisure, while mqre ambitious 
spirits were pushed forward in parliament, or in 
diplomacy. In short, though the sovereign was 
ne\er an Augustus, almost every minister was a 
Miecenas. Newton became master of the mint; 
Locke was a commissioner of appeals; Steele 
was a commissioner of stamps; Stepney, Prior, 
and Gay, were employed in lucrative and im¬ 
portant embassies. it was a slight piece of 
humour at his onset, and at his introduction—the 
“ City and Country Mouse ”—that brought forth 
a mountain of honours to Montague, afterwards 
Earl of Halifax, and first lord of the treasury. 
When Parnell first came to court. Lord Treasurer 
Oxford passed through the crowd of nobles, 
Icnung them all unnoticed, to greet and welcome 
the poet. “ I value myself,” says Swift, “ upon 
making the ministry desire to he acquainted with 
Parnell, and not Parnell with the ministry.” 
Swift himself became dean of St. Patrick’s, and, 
but for the queen’s dislike, would have been 
bishop of Hereford. Pope, as a Roman catholic, 
was debarred from all places of honour or emo¬ 
lument; yet secretary Craggs offered him a 
pension of three hundred pounds a-year, not to 
.he known by the public, and to be paid from the , 
secret service money. In 1714, General Stan¬ 
hope carried a bill, providing a most liberal re¬ 
ward for the discovery of the longitude. Addison 
became secretary of state. Tickell was secretary 
in Ireland. Several rich sinecures were bestowed 
on Congreve and Rowe, on Hughes and Ambrose 
Philips. Looking to those times, and comparing 
them with ours, we shall find that this system of 
munificent patronage has never been revived. 
Its place has, however, in some degree, been 
supplied by the large increase of readers, and the 
higher price of books, and, consequently, the far 
superior value of literary labour. A popular 
writer may now receive a liberal income from the 
sale of his works; and, according to the common 
phrase, needs no other patron than the public. 
It is often boasted, that the latter state of things 
far exceeds the former in independence; yet, 
however plausible this assertion, it is not alto¬ 


gether confirmed by a ‘closer survey. I cannot 
find tha( the objects of such splendid patronage 
were at all humbled by receiving it, or considered 
themselves, in the slightest degree, as political 
or private bondsmen. I cannot find that Swift 
or Prior, for example, mixed with the great on 
any other footing than that of equal familiarity 
and friendship, or paid any submisgjve homage 
to Lord Trgasurer Oxford, or Secretary St. 
John. In Bolingbroke’s “ Correspondence ” wc 
may still read the private notes of Mat to Harry , 
and # of Harry to Mat. The old system of 
patronage in literature was, I conceive, like the 
.old system of patronage in parliament. Some 
powerful nobleman* with lorgg burgage tenures 
in his hands, was enabled to place in the House 
of Commons any young man of like principles 
and of promising abilities. That system, whether 
for good or for evil, endured till the Reform Bill 
in 1832. But, whatever difference of opinion 
may exist concerning it, there is one point which 
will be admitted by all those who have observed 
its inward workings—although we often hear 
the contrary roared forth by those who never 
saw it nearer than from the strangers’ gallery— 
that a man brought into parliament from his 
talents felt no humiliating dependence on him 
by whose interest ho was elected—no such de¬ 
pendence, for example, as would be imposed 
among gentlemen by what seems a far less favour, 
a gift of fifty pounds. The two parties raet*on 
equal terras of friendship. It was thought as 
desirable for the one, that his principles should 
be ably supported, as for the other, that he 
should sit in tye House of Commons. Thus, 
likewise, in literary patronage, when Oxford 
made Swift a dean, or Bolingbroke made Prior 
an ambassador, it was considered no badge of 
dependence or painful inferiority. It was, of 
course, desirable for Swift to rise in the church, 
and for Prior to rise in the state; but it was also 
desirable for the administration to Becure the 
assistance of an eloquent writer, and or a skfffuP 
diplomatist. It may, moreover, be observed, that 
literary profits do not in all respects supplyjthe 
place of literary patronage. First, there are 
several studies, such as many branches of science 
or antiquities, which are highly de&rving of en¬ 
couragement, but not generally popular,^ and 
therefore not productive of emolument. In these 
cases, the liberality of the government might 
sometimes usefully atone for the indifference of 
the public. But even with the most popular 
authors, the necessity of looking to their literary 
labours for their daily bread, lias not unfrequeutly 
an unfavourable effect upon the former. It may 
compel, or at least induce, them to over-write 
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themselves, to pour forth hasty and immature 
productions; to keep, at all hazards, their names 
before the public. How seldom can they admit 
intervals of leisure, or allow their minds to lie 
fallow for a season, in order to bear hereafter a 
larger and a better harvest! In like manner,they 
must minister to the taste of the public, what¬ 
ever that taste might be, and sometimes have 
to sacrifice their otpi ideas of beauty, and 
aspirations of feme. These are undoubted evils, 
not merely to them, but to us; and as un¬ 
doubtedly are they guarded against whenever a 


fixed and competent provision can be granted 
to genius. 1 am therefore clearly of opinion, 
that any minister who might have the noble 
ambition to become the patron of literary men, 
would still find a large field open to his munifi¬ 
cence! that his intercourse with them on the 
footing of equal friendship, would be a deserved 
distinction to them, and a liberal recreation to 
himself; that his favours might be employed 
with great advantage, and received with perfect 
independence. 


TEMPERATURE. AND ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE. 


[The following obwrvation* are extracted from the notes 
to Archdeacon Paley’s Works, now publishing b$ Mi. 
Smith, of Bouvoric-stroot, m his “ Imperial Cine 
series of works which promise to rpmbine more editorial 
care, beautiful oxecufion, and moderation in price, than 
any other we havo yet met with.] 

The power possessed by man of inhabiting all 
parts of the earth, bearing all degrees- of heat 
and cold, and differences in atmospheric pressure, 
is an instance of the adaptation of animated 
bodies to inanimate nature, worthy of particular 
consideration. This natural power is alone pos¬ 
sessed by man, who having, by the will of bis 
Creator, dominion over the earth and over all 
animals, was of necessity obliged to be endowed 
with superior powers, to resist the extremes of 
heat and cold in all ports of the globe. He is 
accordingly constituted in a manner different 
from all other animals; he can dwell in all 
climates, and at all elevations of the earth’s 
surface. 

“ The situations occupied by our species,” 
says Mr. Lawrence, “ extend as far as the known 
surface of the earth. The Greenlanders and 
the Esquimaux have reached between 70° and 
80° of north latitude, and Danish settlements 
have been formed in Greenland. 

“ Three Russians lived between six and seven 
years on Spitsbergen, between 77° and 80°. The 
Negro Vve8 under the equator, and all America 
is inhabited, even to Terra del Fuego. Thus 
we find that man can exist and propagate his 
fye&es in the hottest and coldest countries of 
the earth." 

tyL Gmelin, in 1785, observed the greatest 
natural cold; the quicksilver froze in the ther¬ 
mometer, the sparrows and other birds were all 
killed. The‘same was observed by Pallas. At 
the JSnglish settlements in Hudson’s Bay the 
cold is just as extreme; brandy freezes even in 
rooms where there is a fire. Yet in such a tem¬ 
perature as this the Canadian savages hunt and 
fish. 

“Some of the Dutch," continues Mr. Law¬ 
rence, “who wintered in Nova Zembla, under 
Hemskerk, perished; but those who moved 
enough, and were in good health at first, with- 


| stood the dreadful cold which the polar bear, 
j (ursus maritjmus,) apparently bom for these 
climes, seems to have been incapable of sup¬ 
porting; for their journal states, that as soon as 
the sun sinks below the horizon, the cold is so 
intense that the bears are no longer seen, and 
the white fox (*satis canis lagopus ) alone braves 
the weather. The power of the human body to 
withstand severe cold will seem the more re¬ 
markable when we observe what licat it is capable 
of bearing. The mean temperature of Sierra 
Leone is 84"; the thermometer is frequently at 
100°, and even 102° and 103° in the shade. 
Adamson saw it at 108° in the sun, at Senegal; 
and according to Buffon, it has been seen at 
117°. When the sirocco blows in Sicily, the 
thermometer rises to 112°. Dr. Chalmers saw 
it at 115° in the shade, in South Carolina; and 
Humboldt at 110° to 115° in the deserts on the 
banks of the Orinoco." 

In some experiments of Dr. Fordyce, Sir 
Joseph Banks, and others, a room was artificially 
heated to 2G0°; into this room these gentlemen 
walked, in company with several others, and 
remained some time without inconvenience, al¬ 
though their watch chains were too much heated 
to be touched without pain; and eggs were 
cooked in a few minutes by merely remaining on * 
a plate in the room. The oven girls of Ger¬ 
many sustain even still higher temperatures, and 
this is the tme secret of many a feat of legerde¬ 
main. 

Then, again, as regards resisting diminutions 
of atmospheric pressure, man is singularly en¬ 
dowed. The ordinary pressure upon the surfece 
of an adult’s body is calculated, by Mr. Law¬ 
rence, to be equal to 32,3251bs. on a level with 
the sea, when the barometer is at thirty inches ; 
but at a height of twelve thousand feet, or that 
of many inhabited plains in South America, the 
barometer sinks to twenty inches and a quarter, 
and the pressure is then only equal to 21,7501bs.; 
yet Condamine and Bouguer lived for three 
weeks more than two thousand feet higher than 
this. The city of Mexico is 7475, and Quito 
9550 feet above the level of the ocean. The 
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hamlet of Antisana, in South America, is sup¬ 
posed to be the most elevated inhabited spbt in 
the world, being 13,500 feet above the sea. 
M. Humboldt ascended Chimborazo to more 
than 19,000 feet. Gay Lussac, in a balloon, 
attained to 23,000 ; and yet some of the peaks 
of the Himalaya Mountains, in Indio, exceed 
even this great elevation. • 

The power of the human body to withstand 
increased pressure is equally extraordinary, the 
barometer often ranges considerably above 30 ; 
and in diving into deep waters, as, for instance, 
in the diving bell, a pressure is sustained equal 
to several atmospheres. 

Thus is man unrestrained by temperature or 
atmospheric pressure to any particular section of 
the globe, a freedom which no other being pos¬ 
sesses, even vegetation is located Jo particular 
spots; the fruits and palms of the equator 
gradually disappear as \vc approach the temperate 
regions of the earth, as those of our climate are 


equally unknown in the tropics s end as we still 
progress in a northerly direction, we find one 
vegetable product leaves us after another. The 
rose and the violet, the oak and the elm, speedily 
depart; the pine and the birch cling to us much 
longer, but as we travel northward these are no 
longer seen. The heath and the arctic raspberry, 
(the rubus arcticus,) at last, are our only vege¬ 
table companions; but evpn they cannot live 
beyond a certain latitude, they, too, disappear; 
and yet man is still seen hunting and fishing, as 
if in defiance of the climate, and triumphing over 
all the obstacles of nature. • 

Lawrtnce’se Lectures, p. 189; Philosophical 
Transactions, 1775, pp. Ill, 484; Dr. Aiken, 
Manchester S. M., vol. i., p. 95 ; Barrow’s Voy¬ 
ages, # chap. ii.; Chalmers, on the Diseases of 
South Carolina; Winterbottom on the Native 
Africans, vol. 1.. p. £2; Meinoires de 1’Academic, 
1744, p.262. • 


WEDDING RINGS. 


Inquiries into such of our popular customs 
as appear to owe their existence to times long 
gone by, have often afforded me an interesting 
and, 1 may add, in most cases a profitable amuse¬ 
ment, during the hours of relaxation from severer 
studies. 

The use of a ring in the nuptial ceremony is 
one of those established customs which lay 
claim to very ancient origin. We find that with 
the Romans it was usual to present one to their 
betrothed wives even before the day of marriage, 
as appears from the following passage in Juve¬ 
nal 

“ Dujito pignut fortune dedish." 

“ Perhaps you have already put the nag upon her finger." 

Phny informs us that the ring used on such 
occasions was a plain one, unadorned with jewels, 
and made of iron; but TertuUian observes, that 
at one time it was made of gold, which being 
the purest metal, and continuing the longest 
without rust or tarnish, might perhaps indicate 
that permanent affection which ought to subsist 
between married persons: and for the same 
reason, no doubt, the ring was selected as a gift 
in preference to other ornaments, the circle being 
that figure which the ancients used as an emblem 
of eternity. 

It is further remarkable, that the ring is to 
this day placed on the same finger of the same 
hand, on which it was worn by the Roman 
matrons. The reasons given, why the fourth 
finger of the left hand is chosen for this purpose, 
are various; some supposing the ring to be least 
exposed to injury and at the same time most 
conspicuous when on that finger; thus Alexan¬ 
der ab Alex. “ Former ages placed the wedding 
ring on the left hand, that it might not be worn 


in pieces whilst others think that it was worn 
there under the idea of a nerve proceeding from 
that finger to the heart. This latter opinion* 
seems most favoured by those authors who have 
noticed the custom; particularly Aulus Gellius, 
who has a passage in the tenth book of his 
“ Attic Nights,” to this purport “ Apion says, 
that, in dissecting bodies, previous to their being 
embalmed, the Egyptians have found a nerve 
running to the heart, from the finger we h*ye 
mentioned, and from none else, wherefore it 
seems proper that this, being so intimately con¬ 
nected with the heart, should be distinguished 
from the rest by such an ornament.’’ Of these 
two reasons, however, the former is without dis¬ 
pute the more probable, especially as the latter 
is founded on an anatomical error. 

The Jews, also, had a custom of this sort in 
their marriages, as well as the Romans, which I 
believe is continued by their descendants "to the 
present day; and what is more worthy of notice, 
they made «se of rings bearing some sljprt and m 
applicable motto, generally the words, Mazal 
tob ; that is, “ Be it done in a good houran 
admonition which may prove as useful in cair 
days, as it was thought appropriate when first 
icribed on the ring of a Jewish bride. 

Thus it appears, that we still retain, in all its 
peculiarities, a custom of universal use amoagst* 
the Romans and the Jews, to the latter of whom 
the invention may be attributed, if not with 
certainty, at least with great probability; one 
thing we may be assured of, from the know¬ 
ledge we have of that once-favoured people, 
that they would not be likely to adopt such a 
custom in imitation of those by whom they had 
been subjugated, whilst, on the other hand, it 
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cannot be supposed that the Romans, fnlly aware 
Of the rank which the Jews once held in the 
scale of nations, would think an imitation of 
their ceremonies derogatory to their own d^nity. 

What were the emblematical significations of 
the M wedding ring," has been shown above, but 
its real use was as the token of a covenant made 
between the parties, and binding them to each 
other for life; in this sense we retain it, and 
with this signification it was used by the primi¬ 
tive Christians. 

The actual as well as the allegorical meanings 
of the “wedding ring" still continue, though 


their institutions are no more remembered; and 
notwithstanding the inscription, Matal tab, no 
longer appears upon it, yet its import ought to 
remain firmly impressed upon the mind. Engage¬ 
ments which are to last for life should be made 
“in a good hour;" they should he undertaken 
with cautious reflection. Were this always at¬ 
tended to, 1 am enthusiast enough to believe 
that they who entered on the married state, 
would find it a real Utopia; as the beginning 
would be propitious, so its continuance would be 
happy. S. I. L. 


sanguinary 

Travelling one morning ip autumn in a stage¬ 
coach across a neighbouring country, I was 
pleased with a view from a hill near Sheffield of 
the wide expanse around me. My pleasure was 
increased by the appearance of a suffusion in the 
cloudless horizon, modestly intimating the ap¬ 
proach of the rising sun. Before his actual 
appearance my eye strayed over the objects in 
the weBt, and was richly rewarded with witnessing 
#the effects of the morning light on the remaining 
foliage in a half-grown plantation. As the sun 
slowly advanced, his rays, far exceeding in effect 
the pencil of the most eminent artist, gradually 
heightened the colouring of the different objects, 
till admiration itself was satisfied. 

Through the anatomised forms of the ash and 
the larch might be seen the dark Rhade of the lofty 
elm and the darker hue of the Scotch pine, serving 
as a back-ground. Interspersed between these 
and the former, appeared at irregular distances 
the various yellows occasioned by autumnal 
frosts, from the lively citron to f the dark tinge of 
the tenacious oak, burnishing into gold by the 
action of increasing light upon the dewy surface 
of the leaves. To be fully appreciated, these 
and the surrounding beauties must be seen: they 
reminded me of Addison’s “sweet but fading 
graces of inspiring autumn," and excited a feeling 
ii^unispn with that of the poet, • 

“ Thyaelf how wondrous thou!" 

cLosing the wood, not the emotions it had 
raised, I turned my eye to the east, and per¬ 
ceived that the sun had completely risen from 
beneath the horiaon, and was smiling on every 
‘objectready to receive him. A stately mansion, 
surrounded with trees, appeared on my right, 
and received, in common with the poorest cot¬ 
tage, the cheering influence of the morning 
beams. Transition of thought from the edifice 
to its inhabitants was easy. Certainly, said I, 
the good will of their Creator drily solicits their 
acceptance, as the sun every morning courts 
entrance nt their windows, and possibly these 


PUNISHMENTS. 

elevated characters may, at this moment, be 
opening avenues for them botii. 

On my left 1 could discern the humbler shed 
of the labourer, whose door and windows had 
been long thrown open, to anticipate tin* earliest 
dawn of day. May this class, of men be increased, 
and each individual duly weigh the advantages 
of the station, for above most others it is favour¬ 
able to the attainment of the best riches, as 
opposing fewer barriers to the rays of the Sun of 
righteousness. On a summit stood a farm-house 
flanked witli a group of corn-stacks, neatly 
thatched with straw. And what preserves these 
fruits of the field from the malice of the incen¬ 
diary?—so much exposed,—so easily destroyed. 
—The law? Alas! why then, in the face of the 
law and within the hearing of its dreadful lan¬ 
guage,— hanged, drawn, and quartered —why have 
the infatuated criminals, left for execution in 
this county, imagined wicked devices against 
their fellow-men? 

. I love society, 1 honour the government, I 
respect law, but I detest its sanguinary punish¬ 
ments. Must my country be the last? ought 
Britain to have been second in ceasing to apply 
theRe inefficient remedies? O that her governors 
would substitute in the place of them the fear 
and the love of God.—But is this possible? 
In one sense it is: they can give by not with¬ 
holding, as they can bestow life by not taking it 
away. 

But shall this ever coine to pass? Will go¬ 
vernors become promoters of the truth? Why 
not? This newly-risen sun shall in due time 
attain his mid-day glory,—and Britain will reach 
hers. Her light is already reflected on her in¬ 
fant poor, from the systems of Bell and of Lan¬ 
caster. Her rays have entered the noisome 
prison of the felon, and the dreadful bastileB of 
the insane. She is penetrating into various other 
recesses of the poor, which have been too long 
concealed in darkness. She has illumined the dark 
shores of Africa, and is sending round the globe 
rays of pure scripturc-truth, the best of all written 
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testimonies to the only true source of everlasting 
light. 

Let her proceed; let her learn war no more, 
that she may have leisure to proceed in these 
acceptable services. Let her cause the heart of 
the oppressed poor, of every class, to glow with 
thankfulness for the improvement of their condi¬ 
tion. Let labour and confinement be substituted 
for banishment and death. Let her discourage 
theatrical performances. Let her lessen the 


revenue rather than adopt ways and means ini¬ 
mical. to the best interests of the people; and 
who can say that it will not please the Disposer 
of alhevents to acoept these first-fruits of her 
righteousness, and to givp to her rulers the power 
to dispense to the people (so far as it is required 
of rulers to dispense) those precious, powerful, 
and certain preventives of all crimes—the fear 
and thp love of their Creator ? 


THE INTRODUCTION OP CHRISTIANITY TO .THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 


The bud of truth has poured itAudiance here; 

The captive bouI is freed from error’B chain ; 
Those hills the melody of heaven hear, 

Thnt once re-echoed to the battle strain ; 

And they who raised the war-*hoop’s deadly wall 
Now lift the voice of prayer. Nor e’er again 
Shall trembling crowds within the idol fane 


Adore ; while men shall shudder at the fearfdl tale 
Of dark infanticide. The passing gale 

Shall waft the song that youthfhl voices raise, 
Whfle answering hills prolong the notes of praise. 
Now dove-like Peace is brooding o’er each vale, 

And to the sons of southern isles is given 
The hope that breathes of endless life in heaven. 

T. W. A. 


ENGLAND AND ITS MANNERS. 


Ancient England. —Gildas, an ancient British 
author, who wrote about 1100 years ago, thus describes 
his country:—“The Hand of JJritaiHC placed in the 
ballance of divine poising hand (as they call it) which 
wcigheth the whole world, almost the uttermost hound of 
this earth towards the south and west, extending it sclfe 
from the south-west, out towards the north pole, eight 
hundred miles in length, and containing two hundred 
in breadth, besides the farre outsti etched forelands of 
sundry promontories, embraced by the embowed bosoms 
of the ocean sea; with whose most spacious, and on 
every side (saving only the southern streights, by 
which we saile to Gallehelgtcke) unpassable enclosure 
(as 1 may call it) shee is strongly defended ; enriched 
with the mouths of two noble floods, Thames and 
Severn, os it were two arms, (by which outlandish 
commodities have in times past been transported into 
the same) besides other rivers of leaser account, 
strengthened with eight and -twenty cities, and other 
castles, not meanly fenced with fortresses of wals, 
embattled towers, gates, and buildings (whose roofs 
being raised aloft with threatening hugenesse were 
mightily m their aspiring toppes compacted) adorned 
with her large spreading fields, pleasant seated hils, 
even framed for good husbandry, which overmastered 
the ground, and mountains most convenient for 
changeable pastures of cattell, (whose flowers of sundry 
collours, trodden by the feete of men, imprint no un¬ 
seemly picture on the same,) as a spouse of choice, 
decked with divers jewels; watered with cleere foun- 
taines, and sundry brookes, beating on the snow white 
sands together with silver streams sliding forth with 
soft sounding noise, and leavmg a pledge of sweet 
savours on their bordering bankeB, and lakes gushing 
out abundantly in cold running rivers.” 

A Lancashire Road in 1770. —In Arthur Young’s 
“Tour in the North of England,’’ published in 1770, 
we tuid the following statement as to the condition of 
the turnpike road between Preston and Wigan, a spot 
which is now become a centre for railway operations. 
This description of a turnpike-road exhibits an extra' 
ordinary contrast with the safety, comfort, and celerity 
presented by the more modern improvement. “ I 
know not in the whole range of language terms suf¬ 
ficiently expressive to describe this infernal road. To 


look over a map, and perceive that it is a principal 
one, not only to some towns, but even whole counties, 
one would naturally conclude it to be at least decent} 
but let me most seriously caution all travellers who * 
may accidentally purpose to travel this terrible country 
to avoid it as they would the devil, for a thousand to 
one but they break their necks or their limbs by over¬ 
throws or breakings down. They will here meet with 
ruts, which I actually measured, four feet deep, and 
floating with mud, only from a wet summer:—what, 
therefore, must it be after a winter ? The only mend¬ 
ing it in places receives, is the tumbling m some lojjse 
stones, which serve no other purpose but jolting a 
carriage in the most intolerable manner. These are 
not merely opinions, but facts, for 1 actually passed 
three carts broken down in these eighteen miles of 
execrable memory .”—Companion to the Almanac for 
18.17. 

Factory childukx.—T here are hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of people whose condition is that of twelve 
hours’ toil in an occupation which exercises only the 
very lowest of the faculties of human intelligence. 
They are mere watchers upon the work of the steam 
engine. They ore for ever poring upon the whirling 
spindles, “"piecing” the thread when it gives way, 
walking backwards and forward, or rather from side to 
side, within a few yards’ space, from twenty tft twetdy-^, 
five miles every working day 1 This is done even by 
children of twelve years’ old, done in nn atmosphere 
artificially heated to a high degree, with the clank and 
wliiz of machinery on every side, and with xninifte, 
impalpable fibres of cotton floating in the air, which 
are inhaled at every breath. . 

William HI.—When Lord Molesworth published 
his celebrated account of Denmark, many passages in* 
that work were found extremely offensive to the reign¬ 
ing monarch, who by bis ambassador, complained of 
the insult, and demanded from our William III. thje 
head of the author. “ Tell his Danish majesty,” said 
King William, “ that I cannot by my own authority, 
dispose of the heads of my subjects, nor can I grant to 
his majesty any redress, except that I can communicate 
to Lord Molesworth the nature of this application, 
who will, I dare say, insert it in the next edition of 
his book.” 
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Mft. Canning. —The following instance of Mr. 
Canning's eccentricity is given in the 44 Foreign Quar¬ 
terly Review. 1 ' It relates to a proposed commercial 
treaty betwixt the government of the Netherlands and 
our own. The negotiation languished, and Mft Can¬ 
ning and Mr. Huakisson wjsre tired out. In January, 
1826, Sir Charles Bagot, our ambassador at the Hague, 
received, while attending the King’s Court, a despatch 
in cipher, very short, but accompanied by every 
indication of urgency and importance. Unfortunately 
he had not with him the key of the cipher, and he was 
kept in a state of great anxiety during the interval oc¬ 
cupied in procuring it; at last the letter was deciphered, 
and the following is a literal copy of the important 
communication, made by the command of his Britannic 
Majesty to Sis minister at the Hague:— 

< 

44 In matters of commerce, the fault of the Dutch, 

Is giving too little and asking too much; 

With equal advantage the French are content, 

So we’ll clap on Dutch bottoms a twenty peircent. 

Twenty per cent. 

Twenty per cent. 

Nous frapperonsJFalck with twenty per cent. 

14 George Canning.” 

Fkm ale Education.— One of Daniel D<f Foe’s pro¬ 
jects was an academy for the education of women; on 
the evils resulting from the want of it, he expressed 
his opinion in the following terms:—“A well-bred 
woman and well taught, furnished with the additional 
accomplishments of knowledge and behaviour, is a 
.creature without comparison. Her society is the em¬ 
blem of sublimcr enjoyments, her person is angelic, 
and her conversation heavenly ; she is all softness aud 
sweetness—peace, love, wit, and delight; she is every 
way suitable to the subllmest wish; and the mun that 
has such a one to his portion has nothing to do but 
rejoice in her and be thankful. On the other hand, 
suppose her to be tbe same woman, and deprived of 
the benefit of education, and it follows thus.—If her 
tefr.per be good, want of education makes her soft and 
easy; her wit, for want of teaching, renders her im¬ 
pertinent and talkative *, her knowledge, for want of 
judgment and experience, makes her fanciful and 
whimsical. If her temper be bad, want of breeding 
makes her worse; and she grows haughty, insolent, 
and loud. If she be ^passionate, r want of manners 
makes her a termagant and a scold. If Bhe be proud, 
want of discretion (which is ill-breeding) makes her 
conceited, fantastic, and ridiculous.” 

Students at Cambridge in eormer times. —In 
a sermon preached in 1550, by T. Lever, fellow of St. 
John's? Cambridge, he haB drawn the fallowing in¬ 
teresting picture of that university, when they had 
been deprived of some of their revenues:—“ The small 
rilimberof poor godly students now remaining in Cam¬ 
bridge, be not able to tarry and continue their study m 
the university, for lack of exhibition and help. There 
be* divers there, which rise daily betwixt four and five 
of the clock in the morning, and from five until six of 
the clock use common prayer, with an exhortation of 
God’s word, -n a common chapel, and from six until 
ten of the clock use ever either private study or com- 
'moti lectures. At ten of the clock they go to dinner, 
where they be content with a penny piece of beef 
among iiij, having a few porridge made of the broth of 
the same beef, with salt and oatmeal and nothing else. 
After this splendid dinner, they be either teaching or 
learning until five of the clock in the evening, when 
they have a sapper not much better than their dinner. 
Immediately after which they go either to reasoning in 
problems, or nnto some other studyi until it be nine or 
ten of the dock; and then, being without fire, are fain 


to walk or run up and down half an hour to get a 
heat on their feet, when they go to bed.” 

Use or Forks in eating.— A foreigner remarks, 
in bis work on Great Britain, that an Englishman may 
be discovered any where if he be observed at table, 
because he places his fork upon the left side of his 
plate ; a Frenchman by using the fork alone, without 
the knife: and a German by planting It perpendicu¬ 
larly into his plate; and a Russian by using it as a 
toothpick. Holding the fork is a national custom, and 
nations are characterised by their peculiarity in the 
use of the fork at table. An affectation of the French 
usages in this respect seems now to be gaining ground 
in this country. 

Remarkable Incident in the History oy Win¬ 
chester. —During the minority of Edward III., a 
Parliament waB held in the castle of this city, by ap¬ 
pointment of the queeyi-dowager, before which Edward 
Plantagenet, third son of King Edward I., and Earl 
of Kent, was arraigned for high treason, and through 
the machinations of the dowager, and the Earl of 
March, condemned to lose his head, without being al¬ 
lowed the liberty Of pleading, or of attesting his in¬ 
nocence. On the eve of St. Cuthbert’s day, A.D. 
1330, he was brought to the scaffold, erected m the 
middle of the market-place, where he stood till five in 
the afternoon, before any one could be prevailed on, 
either by threats, or the promise of reward, to under¬ 
take his execution. At length, a notorious condemned 
criminal, one who had laid a long time under sentence 
of death, in consideration of being rewarded with 
his liberty and life, undertook tho cruel business, which 
was accordingly executed, but m a most barbarous and 
butcher-like manner, amidst a numerous multitude of 
weeping spectators. 

Wearing Stockings. —Two centuries ago, not 
one person in a thousand wore wove stockings: one 
century ago, not one person in five hundred wore 
them; now, not one person in a thousand is without 
them; yet, William Lea, the inventor of the stocking- 
frame, could get no person to patronise his invention, 
and he died of a broken heart. 

Coining. —We sometimes behold that singularity 
of character which joyfully steps out of the beaten 
track for the sake of being ridiculous; thus the 
barber, to excite attention, exhibited in his window 
green, blue, and yellow wigR; and thus Noah Bullock, 
enraptured with his name, that of the first navigator, 
and the founder of the largest family upon record, 
having three sons, named them after those of his pre¬ 
decessor, Shem, Ham, Japhet, and to complete the 
force, being a man of property, built an Ark, and 
launched it upon the Derwent, above St. Mary’s 
Bridge: whether a Bullock graced the Btem, history is 
silent. Here Noah and his sons enjoyed their abode, 
and the world their laugh. But nothing is more com¬ 
mon than for people to deceive each other, under a 
mask. If they publicly ridiculed him, he privately 
laughed at them, for it afterwards appeared he had 
more sense than honesty, and more craft than either; 
for his diBguise und retreat were to be a security to 
coin money. He knew justice could not easily over¬ 
take him ; and if it should, the deep was ready to hide 
his crimes and his utensils. Sir Simon Degge, an 
active magistrate, who resided at Babington Hall, wsb 
informed of Noah’s proceedings, whom he personally 
knew; the knight sent for him, and told him, he had 
taken up a new occupation, and desired to see a 
specimen of his work; Nosh hesitated. The magis¬ 
trate promised that no evil should ensue, provided he 
relinquished the trade. He then pulled out a sixpence, 
and told Sir Simon, He could make as good work as 
that. The knight smiled; Noah withdrew, broke up 
his ark, and escaped the halter.— Hutton't History qf 
Derby. 
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GUILDFORD DOWNS AND FARNHAM. 


Fbw relaxations from town labour, or towfl 
occupation of any kind, are more delightful, Or 
more conducive to health, and the inspiring of 
fresh activity for the winter campaign, than drives 
over the surface of the more diversified parts of 
England; and though Margate, Ramsgafe, and 
some other coast towns have, time out of mind, 
been the summer or early autumn retreats of 
the Londoners, until # these places have become 
“ London all over,” and literally urba inruris, yet in 
as far as locomotion is concerned, and pure air, 
health, and pleasure during that locomotion, which 
are the valuable parts of tffe whole matter, ten 
thousand reekings and rockings on board a Margate 
steam-boat are not worth one little mile over the 
inland countries to the south-west of London. 

1 am to speak chiefly of a district very limited 
in extent, but remarkably, and I may say delight¬ 
fully diversified in its character,—the district 
between Guildford and Famham, and the environs 
of the latter town. As the crow flies the dis¬ 
tance, from centre to centre of these two towns 
is not above eight or nine miles; but so varied 
is the character of the country, that it is as great 
as would be met with in crossing the country in many 
other directions,—much greater indeed than one 
meets with on the whole line from Dover to Liver¬ 
pool, or from London to Bcrwick-upou-Tweed. 

Chalk, chalky loam, peat bog, and a deep and 
hungry sand, which is stratified, but little con¬ 
solidated, are the prevailing characters; and 
though they alternate with each other, often at 
very short distances, each is so predominating in 
the place where it is found, that it gives a charac¬ 
ter to the whole vegetation. 

Ill that particular spot the sand is the highest, 
and forms a considerably elevated ridge, more 
than three-fourths of the whole distance, with 
the public road along the summit of it. This 
forms what is called Guildford Downs. It lies 
nearly in the direction of east and west, and its 
cross section is short as compared with its length. 
The upper slopes of this are covered with very 
vigorous plantations of larches and other members 
of the pine family. But this occurs only in 
patches, though there is little doubt that the 
larch, which is a sturdy mouutainecr, and by no 
means particular as to soil, would grow well 
over the greater part of the Downs. That this 
would be a great advantage to the inhabitants 
of a district where coal is expensive on account 
of its long carriage, notwithstanding the naviga¬ 
tion of the Wcy, through Guildford and Godai¬ 
ming, and so on by the Wey and Arun canal, and 
Anin to the English Channel. It would be also 
especially valuable at the Famham extremity of 
the Downs, though Scotch fir rather than larch is 
the prevailing coniferus tree which has been 
planted there. The reason is as follows: the 
neighbourhood of Famham is a hop country, not 
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in breadth indeed, but in patches of considerable 
extent, and admirably fitted for this species of 
crop, both in their soil and their exposure. Hop 
poles are a necessary and by no means a cheap 
article in hop culture; and the poles at present 
in use are chiefly, if not exclusively, grown in 
holts or copses, consisting of deciduous trees 
only. These must be grown on good soil, in 
order that they may shoot up with sufficient 
rapidity; and in order to draw them up in single 
stems, and prevent them from brarifching, they 
must be gro^h as close as possible. This mode 
of growth adds not a little to the beauty of the 
scenery in the summer season; because a very 
thick*copsc has the compound property of at once 
harmonising better with the field, and contrasting 
more strongly with it than a forest of large timber 
in which the trees stand muchffarther apart from 
each other, and daylight gets in between the 
naked boles, and causes the margins of such a 
forest to look ragged. Landscape gardeners nre 
sometimes in the habit of trying to correct this, 
by letting the forest down upon the field by 
means of an intervening copse, but neither the 
forest itself, nor they who use its timber, have 
any reason to be grateful for this species o# 
ornamenting, in as much as thereby the trees are 
deprived of the free circulation of air, and the 
wood is of an inferior quality. 

Copse grown poles of deciduous timber arc, 
from the rich soil and the close shelter, of very 
weak and spongy texture; and they very soon 
fad at the wet and dry line, or just at the surface 
of the ground; at which line they are of course 
constantly exposed to the weather, fiom the 
time that they are required till the hops arc 
ready for picking. Larch poles would be in a 
great measure «free from this objection; they 
could be easily drawn up if planted thick enough ; 
and as they would require to be planted, as 
lurches do not stool at the roots, like deciduous 
trees, they might perhaps require longer time be¬ 
fore they were drawn up to the requisite*beight, 
but still the ground which would suffice for grow¬ 
ing larches is quite unfit for deciduous copsps^ 
and, therefore, there would be a gain at once in 
the value of the land; while the larch plantations 
would prevent the bleak places from being 
washed by the rains and scourged by the winds, 
almost down to the substratum ofjsand, as they 
are in their present exposed state. 

This, however, is a small advantage compared 
with the greater durability of larch poles , and 
something also may be said in favour of their 
more elegant and appropriate shape. The pole 
of a larch is a perfect cone; and therefore a 
larch stuck root end into the ground is far more 
stable against the winds than a deciduous pole 
of the same dimensions. The greater durability 
of the larch, especially in the ground, and at 
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the wet and dry line, is its grand recommenda¬ 
tion however, and it is no exaggeration tp say 
that it would last ten times as long as a common 
copse pole ; so that, without any reference to the 
advantage of occupying inferior land, and leaving 
the superior land for other purposes, it would 
not cost the hop grower above a fifth, or, at the 
most, a fourth of what the other costs. This, 
however, is a mattes for the people themselves 
to consider; and though it would not be amiss 
to keep the words “get larch poles!” ringing in 
the ears of all who are interested in hop growing, 
we are not sure that the growing of larches 
would add much to the beauty of the' district, 
or the pleasure of a drive across it, and that is 
my purpose in the meantime. 

Bath, Guildford, and Famham are situated on 
the Wey, which passes about northward through 
the former, between steep bqnks on both sides, 
but with the greater part of the town on the east, 
or right hand bank. Guildford, though a town 
of some size, in a fine situation, having an excel¬ 
lent county market, and presenting a great deal 
of business and bustle, is not a very pretty town. 
The descent to the bndge is very steep, and the 
bridge itself is awkward and ugly, so that after 
gctliug fairly across it, and beginning to ascend 
.toward the Downs, one instinctively gives a 
shake to the shoulders to ascertain what ap¬ 
proach there has been made to a laxation of any 
of the cervical vertebra;. 

The Wey comes to this bridge in a sweep 
around the left side of the Downs ; and the 
banks up to Godaiming, and a little beyond it, 
ni<,' finely wooded; but they are soon lost sight 
of, as the old road, which, according to the old 
fashion of pack-horse engineering, took the bull 
by the horns on the eastern slope, now proceeds 
gradually, in a slanting direction along the north; 
mid for some space no view southward is obtained. 
When the top is gained, it is certainly fine, and 
finer in August, or early in September, than at 
any other time of the year. It is a carpet of 
brown heather, which would do no discredit to 
the Grampians, and certainly put Drumthwacket to 
utter shame. The soil is as poor, certainly, as is 
that abopination of Scotland, and it is perfectly in- 
* corrigible, at least for every useful vegetable 
except potatoes, in consequence of the depth 
and unquenchable thirst of the sand below. But 
it has a southern climate, and the soft gales from 
the Atlantic are upon it, instead of the weeping 
breath of the weary north-east, which is always 
turning upon Drumthwacket, unless when it 
snows. The heath is but stunted, it is true, but 
then it is beautifully close, and I found it of one 
unbroken purple, softened a little by the brown 
green of the foliage, and exceedingly fragrant 
with honey, the odour of which, with the air, 
otherwise delightfully sharp and pure, was per¬ 
fectly indescribable, and unobtainable in any 
other kind of situation. 


The views from those elevated Downs are ex¬ 
tensive; and they arc beautifully diversified, 
quite refreshing as contrasted with the frowzy 
fields, and ragged hedge-rows on the clays to 
the northward of the Thames. In these lust, 
fields, forests, and common, are so jumbled 
together, that there is no repose or relief about 
them-'-no grouping, no ckia oscuro, to give 
character to the different features, and lead the 
mind to generalise and remember them. The 
trees, too, are often pollarded, which gives them 
the appearance of skeletons, or perhaps of trees 
turned upside down; and assuredly if the tups 
were stuck in the earth, and the roots turned up 
to the sky, they cotdd not look more unseemly. 
In the landscapes around those south-western 
Downs the case is very different, because the 
diversity to which I have alluded, in the nature 
of the subsoil, determine a variety of characters. 
In one place, there are meadows of the finest 
grass, and sheep-walks of more scanty herbage, 
upon the chalks. Then, every slope and ravine 
too steep for the plough, has its copse; forest 
trees are by no means wanting in some places, 
the grass and corn lands rise into fine swells, 
and are scooped into equally fine hollows in the 
alternate parts, the hedge rows are neat, the 
highways are like a bowling-green, mid as one 
looks round with almost indescribable enjoy¬ 
ment, a large patch of brown heather, sometimes 
more and sometimes less delated, gives all the 
richer parts the contrast arising from the very 
last approach to sterility which one is prepared 
for in a temperate climate. 

The Fornham end of the Downs is, as we hare 
said, more wooded than the other, and the pre¬ 
vailing tree on much of the high ground is fir. 
In passing along where the improvement of the 
roads has cut down the sand bank from those 
firs, the roots have played freaks which 1 at 
least never saw played by the roots of the same 
trees. The removal of the soil from the one side, 
first, by the cutting down, and then by the 
embanking, has not only deprived the roots next 
the road of all nourishment, but has acted as a 
complete drainage to those which go the other 
way. In consequence of this, the top root has 
struck downwards m the open air to a consider¬ 
able length, and acquired a diameter not much 
less than that of the hole above; and from the 
lower extremity of this a number of new roots 
have been put out in a horizontal direction, so 
that, as seen from the bank, the tree presents 
the curious spectacle of an upper mid a lower 
story of roots, with a foot and a half, or two feet, 
of straight bole between them. 

This is a curious habit of the fir, and one 
which is well worthy the attention of those who 
wish to improve those surfaces over deep sand, 
which will not bear the expense of any species 
of farming. The lower story of roots, which the' 
tree has put out, to serve its necessity, go into 
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the pure sand, and the trees (for I observed 
several) are os healthy and vigorous as any of 
the rest; therefore it establishes the fact, that 
firs will grow in pure sand. The same fact is 
established in those places of Bagshot heath, and 
other expanses of heather, which have been 
planted with this kind of timber, only the trees 
must be planted in masses, so that the one may 
shelter the other, as planted firs seldom or never 
are worth any thing, either in shape or size when 
they stand singly. . 

One is apt to wonder why all the choice 
honey contained in the blooms of those extensive 
heathy districts is suffered to be washed away 
by the autumnal rains, and carried to the ocean. 
We send to Narbonne, and Cape Roses, and 
many other heathery districts of the Pyrenees 
for honey, and pay a high price for it, at the 
same time that we allow to be lost from our own 
heaths a hundred weight, yearly, for every pound 
that is imported. If this is wisdom, where shall 
we look for folly in such matters? There are a 
good many hives about the margins of some of 
these expanses of heather, and where theie arc 
cottages there are some spotted over here and 
there; but they arc comparatively few, and the 
honey which is obtained is not a diop m 1'ie 
bucket as compared with that which is lost; 

id therefore, li government, or wlioeici else 
may have the control of those places, will not 
turn them to any better piuposo, siuely, they 
might contrive to stock them with bee-hives 
while the heather is m bloom, <>s the rest ol the 
ountiy is uch and flowery enough lor pr 
eiviug the stock of bees dm mg the rest of the 
j ear. 

In escaping from the fir plantations oil the 
western slope ot the Downs, one speedily comes 
in sight of Farnham. The grounds here are very 
beautiful. The surface is much diversified and 
so is the soil. There are still some naked 
heights m view, and there are hanging woods 
and copses, and osier beds, and a gieat vanety 
ul legneous vegetation. But there are very fine 
open glades, rich fields in good cultivation, and 
hop gardens to a considerable extent, and ap¬ 
parently of the best soil, and kept m the finest 
order. The hop ground in most of this part of 
England is a light coloured clayey soil, but at 
the same time containing a considerable admix¬ 
ture of chalk and flint earth. I believe a great | 


part of it is formed of the substance of a white 
splintery rock below, which moulders with the 
rain and frost. It is of course expensive to farm, 
as allliop grounds are, but it pays well. In the 
present year, I was informed that many of the 
gardens have been sold at one hundred pounds 
an acre, the purchaser to *pay the expense of 
gathering and preparing the crop. The rents 
and expenses of those firsP rate gardens are of 
course both high; but still in favourable years 
the profit to the grower must be very great. I 
heard that some of the very choice guldens are 
worth twenty pounds an acre in rent, but I can¬ 
not speak to tne fact as of my own knowledge. 
It seems, however, that the present is an extra¬ 
ordinary hop season, at least in that part of 
England, and that there has been nothing like it 
for ton years at the least. The hop gardens are 
certainly exceedingly beautiful, the poles are high, 
the binds fine and strong, the leaies, where they 
can be seen for clusters, are perfect, the produce 
is exceedingly abundant, (here is no tiace of 
blight or of fly, and the whole crop is a perfectly 
uniform and fine colour. Of course theie are 
differences, arising from difference of soil and 
management, buCI allude only to those gardens 
which are held to be of first rate quality. 

In such a season, the hop picking time is a* 
joyous one. Men, women, and children Irom 
all parts of the country, and women and chiklien 
especially, in waggon-loads from London, were 
thronging towards Farnlmm, or crowding lound 
the habitations of the hop groweis; then there 
was a general cairymg of those bairow Irussels, 
across which the poles aie laid, and a fnllffig 
and eai rying of poles—the labour chiefly ol (he 
men, while the hands of the women and children 
were nibbling and picking, and the whole wai 
going on with no lack ot heartiness and glee. 
Autumn is the season for the country, just when 
decay tips the extremities of the trees with their 
first tint of lusset; the counliy air at this time is 
also wore healthy than in the season of growth^ 
and the labour is more delightful, because the 
reward is now in the hand of the labourei. 
Farnham is beautifully situated and remarkably 
cleau; and a ride along the Downs frofft GikW** 
ford to Farnham would amply repay the two or 
three hours which it tcquiies fiom an admiring 


MENTAL AND MORAL EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 

SECOND A11T1CLE. 


As the child advances in age, new passions 
and affections call daily for our notice; and as its 
mental education simultaneously progresses, and 
it is constantly acquiring an increased knowledge 
of external objects, we are furnished by this pro¬ 


gress and knowledge with additional and power¬ 
ful instruments for influencing its moral nature. 
He displays hut a small acquaintance with the 
human heart who hopes by an apothegm to ex¬ 
tinguish the passion of jealousy, or to rcpic&a 
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the cravings of ambition by a dry statement of 
the unquestionable truth that all is vanity: But 
still the natural feeling of emulation, which is the 
commencement of jealousy, can be restrained 
within just- and wholisome limits, by calling 
into play the family affection and compassion, 
which are equally original elements of the 
moral constitution: and the love of reputation 
may be prevented ffbm growing into a dangerous 
ambition, by encouraging, along with the affec¬ 
tions just mentioned, a development of the con¬ 
science, or moral sense, and of the sense of pro¬ 
perty, botti of which we conceive to be inherent 
in our nature. The child may in this way be 
practically shown, that while a generous rivalry 
in its sports and lessons is not forbidden, still that 
benevolence and natural affection for its btothers 
and playmates teach it to stop short, in every 
instance, of carrying this 'jo far as to wound 
the persons or feelings of others; and, again, 
that while it may be lawfully anxious to obtain 
ciedit and praise from its teachers, stjll that its 
sense of property forbids it to seek for either, by 
making an unpennitted use of the labour of 
others, and its conscience peremptorily interdicts 
any advantage which might bt: 'attained by the 
assertion of an untruth. In this way we avoid 
overtaxing nature,—we do not vainly denounce 
or attempt to obliterate forces which arc as much 
part of our moral frame as hunger is of our 
physical;—we do not tell the hungry man lie 
shall not eat, because gluttony is a vice, but we 
furnish him with a guide as to the quantity and 
quality of food which is wholesome and neces¬ 
sary. Above all, the restraining principles, (if 
one may be preferred to another,) we should be 
inclined to endeavour with most care to bring into 
activity the sense of property and conscience, or 
the moral sense, as Dr. Chalmers terms it. Upon 
these the well-being of society mainly depends: 
if not encouraged in early childhood, they are of 
all others the most likely to remain dormant; but 
if once well developed in the child, they require 
* a long course of vice for their overthrow. 

The progress of mental knowledge may be 
brought into useful operation, by directing the 
g? wing faculties of the child to such por¬ 
tions of the general plan of nature as may be 
within its comprehension. Admiration fur the 
bk'dl of Providence may, at a very early age, 
be .excited, by calling attention to the more 
obvious udaj tations of means to ends in the forms 
of animals, in the benefits conferred by the mode 
' of distribution of water over the earth, &c., and 
a perception of beauty can be called up in a very 
young mind, by the colours and fragrance of 
flowers, and the influence of music. From all 
these the watchful parent can derive practical 
lessons of humility and love, which would he 
sought in vain in the maxims of a dry morality. 
To work out in practice the principles which we 
have attempted to lay down, we are well aware 


would require qualifications, on the part of the 
parent or teacher, of no ordinary kind; but the 
nearer we can approach to them, the more likely 
are we to produce the mens sana, which we feel 
confident is fully as certain of producing as of 
inhabiting the corpus sanum. 

Wc have not spoken of religious instruction 
as a part of moral education, because we have 
been considering the management of the moral 
faculties as they exist in the natural man; we are 
deeply convinced, however, of its necessity and 
importance; and wc are firmly of opinion, that in 
no way can we promote the interests of an in¬ 
dividual, both as regards himself and his rela¬ 
tions with society, so effectually os by encourag¬ 
ing in him early habits of religious observances; 
in no way can we so surely call forth and 
strengthen liis best affections, as by early setting 
before his view the living truths of revelation. 

During the period of childhood, (that is, until 
the eighth year,) education should have for its 
main object the cultivation of the moral qualities, 
and that, during the same period, the intellect 
will be pretty fully occupied in obtaining such 
most necessary information as can be acquired 
by the use of the senses without much format 
assistance, and therefore that schooling, properly 
so called, should not be commenced, at the very 
eailiost, before the termination of the sixth year. 
Until then, the confinement of a school is in¬ 
jurious to the bodily health, and not required lor 
the mental improvement of the child. In coming 
to these conclusions, we may appear to under¬ 
value those useful inventions of late years— 
infant schools. We conceive, however, that they 
have a specific purpose, and that, when well 
regulated, they effect that purpose usefully— 
namely, to take charge of the children of the 
poor in large cities, when their parents are en¬ 
gaged in their daily labour, and unable to attend 
to their wants. In this view, their value is in¬ 
estimable ; but still they arc but the substitution 
of a lesser for a greater evil; all the ties of social 
affection, of well regulated obedience, and of 
mutual eo-operation, which constitute the bonds 
of society, are learned by the infant in the 
domestic circle, and can be learned no where 
else ; and if we can leave it in the care of nu 
intelligent mother, and in the society of its 
brothers and sisters, we should not send it to an 
infant school, where it is governed by and asso¬ 
ciated with strangers, with none of whom it is 
likely to have natural sympathies. What the 
child may be expected to gain specifically in 
these schools, beyond mere protection, can only 
be regularity of habits, which certainly is of 
great importance, but not so great as to counter¬ 
vail the advantages of a well regulated domestic 
circle. We conceive that infant schools, though 
most serviceable in large cities for the poor, are 
totally unfitted for children of more opulent 
parents. With the latter, the system might be 
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characterised, as Dr. Chalmers has done an* 
other artificial system, as "a taking to pieces 
of the actual framework of society, and re-consti- 
tuting it in a new way or on new principles— 


which is altogether fruitless .of good, and often 
fruitful of sorest evil, both to the happiness and 
virtue of the commonwealth. 


BEGGAKS AND PAUPERISM. 


“ But why,” said Erich to his neighbour, “ are 
you disgusted with most of the works of the 
Flemish school here ? * 

“ Because they represent so many tatterde¬ 
malions and beggars,” answered the rich man 
“ nor are these Netherlander* the sole objects of 
my dislike ; I hate particularly that Spaniard, 
Murillo, on that account, and even a great num¬ 
ber of your Italians. It is melancholy enough 
that one cannot escape tins vermin in the streets 
and market places, nay, even in our very houses ; 
but that an artist should require me besides to 
amuse myself with this noisome crew upon a 
motley r.uivass, is expecting rather too much 
from my patience."* 

“ Perhaps, then,” said Edward, “ Quintin 
Matsys would suit you, who so frequently sets 
before us, with such truth and vigour, money¬ 
changers at their counters, with coins and led¬ 
gers." 

“ Not so either, young gentleman,’’ said the 
old man ; “ that wc can see easily, and without 
e\eition in reality. If I am to be entertained 
with a painting, I would have stately royal 
scenes, abundance of massy silk stuffs, crowns, 
and purple mantles, pages, and blackamoor; that, 
combined with a perspective of palaces, and 
great squares, and down bioad straight streets, 
elevates the soul ; it often puts me in spirits for 
a long time, and I am never tired of seeing it 
over and over again.” 

“ Undoubtedly,” said Erich, “ Paul Veronese, 
mid several other Italians have done many ca¬ 
pital things in this department also.” 

“ What say you to a marriage of Cana in this 
” asketl Edward. 

‘ All eatmgreplied the old man, “ grows 
tiresome in pictures, because it never stirs from 
its place , and the roast peacocks and high-built 
pasties, as well as the cup-bearers half-bent 
double, are in all such representations, annoying 
things. But it is a different case when they 
ore drawing a little Moses out of the water, and 
the king’s daughter is standing by, in her most 
costly attire, surrounded by richly dressed ladies, 
"ho might themselves pass for princesses, men 
with halberts and armour, and even dwarfs and 
dogs: I cannot express how delighted I am 
when 1 meet with one of these stories, which in 
my youth I was forced to read in the uneasy 
confinement of a gloomy school-room, so glo- 

* 'I ins man was mi economist of tho wont kind, without 
knowing any thing of political economy. 


riously dressed up, hut you, my dear Mr. Wal- 
ther, have too few things of tins sort; most of 
your pictures are for the feelings, and I never 
wish to be affected, and least of all l»jr works of 
art; nor? indcjjd, am I ever so, but only pro¬ 
voked.” 

“ Still worse,” began young Eisenschlicbt, “ is 
the case with our comedies. When we leave 
an agreeable company, and, after a brilliant en¬ 
tertainment, .step into the lighted theatre, bow 
can it be expected “that we should interest our¬ 
selves in the variety of wretchedness, and pitiful 
distress that is here served up for our amuse¬ 
ment? Wtmld it not be possible to adopt the same 
laudable regulation which is established by the 
police in most cities, to let me subscribe once 
for all for the relief of poverty, and then not be 
incommoded an^ farther by the tattered and 
hungry individuals ? ” 

“ It would be convenient, undoubtedly,” said * 
Edward, “ but whether absolutely laudable, cither 
as a regulation of police, or a maxim of art, I am 
not prepared to say. For my own part, I cannot 
resist a feeling of pity towards the individual 
unfortunates, and would not wish to do so, 
though, to J>c sure, one is unseasonably disturbed, 
impudently importuned, and, sometimes, ctfbn 
giossly imposed upon. 

“ I am of your opinion,” cried Sophia, “ I can¬ 
not endure those dumb blind books, in which 
one is to write one’s name, in order plac idly to 
rely upon an invisible board of management, 
which is to relieve the distress as far as possible. 

In many places even it is desired that the chari¬ 
table should engage to give nothing to indivi¬ 
duals ; * but bow is it possible to resist the sight 
of woe ? When 1 give to him who complains 
to me of his distress, I, at all events, see his 
momentary joy, and may hope to have <^mfor l «*<J» 
him.” 

“ This is the very thing,” said the old mer¬ 
chant, “ which, in all countries, maintains lifen- 
dicity, that we cannot and will not rid ourselves 
of this petty feeling of soft-headel vanity and 
mawkish philosophy. This it is, at the saing 
time, that renders the betterf measures of States 
abortive and impracticable. 

M You arc of a different way of thinking from 
those Swiss whom I heard of,” said Edward, ” it 

* Surely H. B. must have read this. 

f This » the very essence of the new blasphemy. This ge¬ 
neral system will bo found to require modification in a small 
pnnshof fifty souls; how can it be enforced tlmmghyul a 
whole natiou without frightful suffering ,S T. C. 
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was in a Catholic* canton, where an old beggar 
had long been in the habit of receiving his alms 
on stated days, and, as the rustic solitude did 
not allow much trade and commerce, was ac¬ 
counted, in almost every house, one of the fa¬ 
mily. It happened, however, that once, when he 
called at a cottage, where the inmates were ex¬ 
tremely busied in attending a woman in labour, 
in the confusion and anxiety for the patient, he 
met with a refusal. When, after repeating his 
request, he really obtained nothing, he turned 
angrily away, and cried as he departed, ‘ Well, I 
promise ybu, you shall find I do not copie again, 
and then you may see where yoti can catch an¬ 
other beggar.’” 

All laughed, except Sophia, who would have it 
that the beggar’s threat was perfectly rational, and 
concluded vs ith these words, “ Surely if it were 
put out of our power to perform acts of bene¬ 
volence, our life itself would become poor enough. 
If it were possible that the impulse of pity could 
die in us, there would be a ltyelancholy 
prospect for our joy and our pleasure. The man 
who is fortunate enough to be able to bestow, 
receives more than the poor taker. Alas, it is 
the only thing,” she added with' great emotion, 
“ that can at all excuse and mitigate the harsli- 
• ness of property, the cruelty of possession, that 
a part of what is disproportionately accumulated 
is dropped upon the wretched creatures who are 
pining below us, that it may not be utterly for¬ 
gotten that we are all brethren.”* 

The father looked at her with a disapproving 
air, and was on the point of saying something, 
wken Edward, his beaming eyes fixed on tlie 
moist eyes ot the maid, interposed with vehe¬ 
mence, “If the majority of mankind were of 
the same way of thinking, we should live in a 
different and a better world. We are struck 
with horror when we read of Vhc distress that 
awaits the innocent traveller in wildernesses, and 
deserts ot foreign climes, or of the terrible fate 
which wastes a ship’s crew on the inhospitable 
sea, when in their sorest need, no vessel or no 
coast vtill appear on the immeasurable expanse ; 
we are struck with horror when monsters of the 
tepr to pieces the unfortunate mariner. 
And yet do we live in great cities, as upon the 
peak of a promontory, where, immediately at our 
foe<\ all this woe, the same horrible spectacle 
displays itself, only more slowly, and therefore 
the more cruelly ? ”f But from the midst of our 
concerts and banquets, and from the safe-hold of 

* I‘know nothing 10 ludicrous, and, at the samo time, so 
a ducting, as this little incident, and the after remarks of 80 - 
plii.i the very essence of feminity seems to speak in the 
low and delicate, yet true aud touching words. I am not 
ashamed to say, that when I first road them, the tears came 
into my eyes, and often, an I have read them Binco to others 
I cannot retrain from praying inwardly that the tuno may 
be far distant when such sentiments shall be scouted by our 
women.—S. T, C. 

t Say selfishness, for the opulent have not a monopoly of 
cruelty. 


our opulence, we look down into this abyss, 
where the shapes of misery* are tortured and 
wasted in a thousand fearful groups, os in Dantes' 
imagery ; and do not venture even to raise their 
eyes to us, because they know what a cold look 
they meet, when their cry rouses us at times 
out of the torpor of our cold apathy.” 

“ l'hese,” said the older Eisenschlicht, “ are 
youthful exaggerations: I still maintain, the 
really good citizen, the genuine patriot, ought not 
to suffer himself to be urged by a momentary 
emotion to support beggary. Let him bestow 
on those charitable institutions as much as he can 
conveniently spare t ; but let him not waste his 
slight means, which ought, in this respect, also 
to be subservient to the higher views of the state. 
For in the opposite case, what is it he does ? 
He promotes by his weakness, nay, I should be 
inclined to call it a voluptuous itching of the 
heart, imposture, laziness, and impudence, and 
withdraws his little contribution from real poverty, 
which, after all, he cannot always meet with or 
discern. Should we, however, be willing to ac¬ 
knowledge that overcharged picture of wretch¬ 
edness to be correct, what good, even in this 
case, can a single individual effect? Is it in 
his power to improve the condition of the 
wretch who is driven to despair ? What docs 
it avail to give relief for a single day or hour? 
The unfortunate being will only feel his mi¬ 
sery the more deeply, if he cunnot change his 
state into a happy one ; lie will grow still more 
dissatisfied, still more wretched, and 1 injure in¬ 
stead of bonefitting him.” 

“ Oh, do not say so,” exclaimed Edward, “ if 
you would not have me think harshly of you, for 
it sounds to me like blasphemy. What the poor 
man gains in such a moment of sunshine! Oh’, 
sir, he who is accustomed to be thrust out ot 
the society ot men,—be, for whom there is no 
holiday, no market-place, no society, and scarcely 
a church; for whom ceremony,. courtesy, and 
all the attentions which every man usually pays 
to Ins neighbour, arc extinct; this wretched 
creature, for whom, in public walks and vernal 
nature, there shoots and blossoms nothing but 
contempt, often turns his dry eye to heaven and 
the stars above him, and sees there oven nothing 
but vacancy and doubts ; but in such an hour 
as that which unexpectedly bestows on him a 
more liberal boon, and enables him to return to 
his gloomy hovel, to cheer his' pining family with 
more than momentary comfort, faith in God, in 
his Father, again rises in his heart; he becomes 
once more a man, he feels again the neighbour¬ 
hood of a brother, and can again love him and 
himself. Happy the rich man who can promote 
this faith, who can bestow with the visible the 
* Say, rather, tho punishments the selfish seek to inflict 
upon those by and through whom they have tho opportunity of 
punching. All mon might he improvident, and all would 
bo better if all were lavish, profuse, and generous. It would 
not he possible for all to be selfish and grasping.—S. T. C. 
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invisible gift; and woe to the prodigal who, load of his wearisome existence.” He could 
through his criminal thoughtlessness, deprives not utter the last words without a tear; he co- 
himself of those means of being a man among vered his face, and did not observe that the 
men; for most severely will his feelings punish strangers and Erich had takep leave of their 
him, for having poured out in streams in the wil- host; Sophia too wept^ but she roused herself 
derness, like a heartless barbarian, the refreshing and recovered her composure, as her father re- 
draught, of which a simple drop might have turned.— Coleridge. 
cheered his brother who lay drooping under the 


BRITAIN. 

CHAPTER VI. * 

the saxo-beitibh peeiod. i after much bloodshed, founded the kingdom of 

I Kent. Success encouraged others, who, when 
The Saxons, who spoke a dialect of the wcai^ of plunder, colonised; but it was one 
Teutonic, and who, like the Greeks and Egypt- hundred and fifty years before the last swarm, 
ians, boasted of being god-descended, obeyed the under Credda, lia<? seated themselves in the fair 
invitation of the Britons; lor Ilengist and Ilorsa, fields of Britain. 6 

in three rude ships, were soon in the channel,— The following table exhibits several things of 
served their masters six years, and, when weary, importance relative to the heptarchy, that is, 
invited other Saxons to the number of about five seven kingdoms, or octarchy, (Northumbria at 
thousand; who, having placated the Piets, and first having been named Dciru.) as sometimes the 
wanting provisions, attacked the natives, and, Saxon government was called;— 

1. The kingdom of Kent, 
founded by llcugiBl m . 47A 
and ended in .... 823. 

2 West S ixons, oi Wt*8M*x, 
founded liv Cel die . . 575 

ended.10(»0 

3 East Angles, 

founded li) Uffa. . . 575 

ended in .... 703 

4. South Savons, m Sussrx, 

founded by Ella in . . 4.01 

ended m.600 

5. Kant Saxons, or Ks«cx,' 

founded hy Krchowiu . 527 
ended in.740 

C. Noitlmmberlund, 
founded by Ida . . .574 
ended m ..... 792 
7. Kingdom of Memo, 
founded by Credda . . 502 
ended in ■ 847 

Among these, one was often superior to the burden of poets, who, having despised tbe wretch 
rest; and out of the Saxon kings, seven are Vortigern, yet, for want of the co-operation of 
mentioned who had the title of Bretwalda, or their countrymen, resisted in vain; for in a bat- 
Brituin-wieldier,—namely, Ella, Ceardlin, Ethel- tic at Wippidflcct, twelve British chiefs felJ/ffid 
bert, ltedwuld, Edwin, Oswald, and Oswin. thousands of the people; and in a few years 

The Britons resisted their settlement with after, in another as fatal battle, Hengist jstab- 
irrcgular, heartless, and infatuated forces; and lished himself, and finally broke the spirit of the 
were so mutually at variance, and lost to patriotic natives. Tillage was neglected, the trades were 
feeling, that while the Saxons were pillaging useless, the merchant was afraid, 2nd the scholar, 
their fields, gardens, orchards, and vineyards, and multitudes besides, withdrew to Britagy, 
burning their towns and libraries, destroying their while the old British population, slaughtered in 
churches, statues, and fortifications, steeping their frightful heaps, melted gradually to the banks 
land with blood, and crowding it with idols, and of the Severn, and ultimately beyond the Welsh 
laying in the routs of eight distinct kingdoms, mountains, where, with time to repent of their 
the Britons were engaged against the Visigoths pusillanimous expatriation, they slid back again 
on the continent. From the foolish multitude to savagism. Others, who escaped this happi- 
must be excepted Natanleod, Ambrosius, a Ro- ness, and fell to the Saxon, of whatever sex, age, 
man-Briton, Dorniud, Arien, and Arthur, the or station, were made absolute slaves, and either 


It bad seventeen kings in it. 


. including Sussex and Surrey. Governed by ton kings, 

.including Middlesex and part of Hertford, bad thirteen kingB. 


f-Duibara, 

. including ^ laud, Noi 
L land to th 

. including All tli 


am, Cumberland, Westmorc-1 

Northumberland, and £eot- V bad twenty-four kings. 
■o the Fntli of Edinbro’. J 


including All the middle of Britain. It bud twenty kings. 
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sold, ghen, or chaffered about to the victors, with 
the lands which they had lately owned. These 
never rose in defence of their rights, but the 
emigrants to Wales made desperate efforts, till 
853, to force themselves J>ack upon their pillaged 
houses, which was impossible. Temporary ad¬ 
vantages they indeed gained, -and many thou¬ 
sands of the Saxons perished in these incursions; 
but the roots of their,power lay too deep to be 
easily eradicated; for having ruined the Roman- 
Britons, they stuck fast to the soil, living in 
hovels of mire, on mutual plunder, for nearly two 
centuries after they had arrived, before they 
emerged either from their idols <or tlieir bar¬ 
barity. 

Before the Saxons went to war, they had 
'numerous tricks of divination; hence the dinner, 
sorcerer, and the augur, were common but power¬ 
ful characters, and charms, onvens, and presages, 
were countless. <fhcy often tried to procure 
one of their enemies, and matching him with 
one of themselves, found out his inodes of war¬ 
fare. Before a war or a piratical expedition, 
oten after they became Christians, they would 
confess to their priest, fast, and take the sacra¬ 
ment. They advanced to battV™ in wedge-like 
form, with yells, songs, and the utmost uproar 
tfiey could raise with their arms. 

The Saxons were of gigantic stature, of san¬ 
guine complexion, of beautiful shapes, (so fine 
were the shapes of these Saxons, that prisoners 
and criminals were often, on this account, libe¬ 
rated,) haughty and hospitable, had reddish hair, 
blue eyes, were capable of any fatigues, were 
long, lived, desperately courageous, and credu¬ 
lous. They had no cavalry. When they first 
came, their ships were planks sided with osiers 
and skins. Tlieir weapons were a target on the 
left arm, a spear, a sword, and a heavy battle-axe. 
Afterwards they used the war horse, which they 
almost worshipped, but slit his nostrils and plugged 
his ears, to make him insensible to the noise of 
battle; and they soon constructed a rude descrip¬ 
tion of war-ships. They were all bound to some 
chief, than whose countless and ferocious contests 
nothing can be more tedious. The nobility was 
at first a gabble, whose distinction depended on 
chance and power,which as often sunk them to dis¬ 
grace as raised them to command; which it was a 
rare fortune indeed for one to retain. The Saxons 
wore their beard till they had slain an enemy; 
breeches of wiyillen; belts, often studded or gilt, 
in which their swords hung; a close tunic, orna¬ 
mented with bits of skins of beasts; and the great 
wore bandages and wood shoes; others were 
barefoot and without stockings; the monks, often, 
not excepted. The women were very attentive 
to their hair, which was not bound up till after 
marriage; and adultery was punished, among 
other things, by the loss of the hair. The men 
also tfore their hair long, which the envying 
monks, ashamed of tlieir own tonsure, often de¬ 


nounced. A square, thick mantle, fastened ou 
the right shoulder, served the Anglo-Saxon for 
a surtout, which was discountenanced by Charle¬ 
magne. This garment was of purple, scarlet, or 
blue cloth, or of silk, according to the station of 
the wearer. The difference was little between 
the dress of the sexes, except that the female 
used irtore linen, and went open-breasted ; but 
their tunics more completely covered them. 
Bracelets were worn on each arm by both sexes, 
and furs, from those of the cat and lamb, upward. 
Many of them appear to have been abstemious, 
often making only four full meals in a day, at 
which, in all forms, they had that ancient luxury 
horse-flesh ; and if strangers were present they 
were served before the inmates. At the same 
time, the Britons in Woles had but one meal in 
the day, and were inordinate fosters. Among 
the drinks used in the tenth century, were ale, 
mead, wine, cyder, morat, and pigment, which 
was the nectar of the age; and morat was honey 
and mulberry juice, which they drank in abun¬ 
dance. With these they used but one cup; and 
the not knowing how much was drunk by each, 
often produced quarrels and death. At length 
Edgar had the cup marked by little metal pro¬ 
tuberances at certain intervals; and if any one 
dipped into his neighbour’s measure he was fined. 
A barrel or palmas of mead was then sold for 
£15 of our money, as much spiced ale for half 
that sum, and common ale for one-fourth. They 
sat on benches round the oblong square table, 
still preserved in our halls and kitchens, in an 
order which was not more formal than rigidly 
observed, for if any one took a wrong seat he 
was pelted with bones, without redress. The 
male members of a family were called the “ spear- 
side,” and the females the “ spindleside.” 

The sports of many of the Saxons necessarily 
resembled those of the ancient Britons, espe¬ 
cially running, both equestrian and pedestrian, 
swimming, leaping, wrestling, dicing, chess, and, 
some say, backgammon, riding and fighting, 
rowing, throwing the lance, skating, dancing 
among the points of swords, and hard fits of 
drinking, which, while they continued pagan, 
were thought to be the pastimes of the gods. 
But the satraps only condescended to indulge 
in hawking, hunting, and in racing the horse 
“with a bit of yellow gold in his mouth,” which, 
it is to be feared, often occurred on the Sabbath. 
Hawks—no improper emblem—were inseparable 
companions of the nobility, who never parted 
with them. The Anglo-Saxon hawk-laws were 
manifold, and highly ludicrous. One of these 
sacred birds a slave might not possess; and an 
ordinary thane could possess only one particular 
kind of hawk. 

A chariot was now as rare as it had been be¬ 
fore common. Wells and fountains of water had 
an iron or brass cup chained to them for passen¬ 
gers. The monasteries, in later times, were the 
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inns where the great were sure of a welcome 
and the best tables and company. Kings tra¬ 
velled with a swarm of housecarles or attendants, 
who pillaged the country through which they 
passed, although they bore his tuffa or standurd, 
which was a round ball on a pole, crowned with 
feather* and intended to guarantee his subjects. 
As a further picture of the seventh ceiftury, it 
may be mentioned, that of all the towns of Ro- 
man-Britain only twenty-seven in the south ex¬ 
isted, no one of which—Winchester and Londoir 
excepted—contained ten thousand inhabitants. 
York had one thousand four hundred and eigh¬ 
teen houses, of which five hundred and forty 
were unoccupied; Warwick two hundred and 
twenty-three, and Exeter two hundred and fifteen. 

Marriages, at first, resembled, in some things, 
the practice of the Britons. Every woman was 
under a guardian, whose permission was first 
sought, then her own, by gifts settled by rule; 
which required only half as much for a widow. 
Her guardian was her nearest male relative , and 
if she had none, the king. Consent obtained, 
a delay only of a few weeks intervened, during 
which the man found sureties for lus good beha¬ 
viour, settled the lady’s usufruct or pin-money, 
and invited their mutual relations within the 
third degree of consanguinity to their marriage- 
feast. When this occurred, the presence of the 
muudbodc was essential, because he uttered the 
binding words, which the flamins, and afterwards 
the clergy, only confirmed by a benediction in 
the church, to which they went with music, See. 
The previous night having been spent in feasting 
the friends of the bridegroom, they went, on the 
morning of this day, with their arms, to the bride, 
whom they conducted with all possible pomp, 
and accompanied by an elderly woman called the 
bndewoman, and younger ones as the bridemaids. 


o0$ 

They returned from the church covered with 
garlands (for it was mostly in summer) to the 
best feast the husband could afford; when he 
received a gift from each attendant, and opened 
the festivities of the day, which at night were 
closed by good wishes, a formal introduction of 
the newly-married to their bedchamber, when 
the marriage-cup of the best drink they pos¬ 
sessed was freely used by»all the party, and the 
bridal dresses were laid up to be no more used. 

The wives of the Saxon grandees would not 
nurse their own children, for which they were 
reproved by pope Gregory, and pretfehed against 
by the priesfe, the common women, from neces¬ 
sity and other causes, followed the ndvice of 
that excellent hut much-neglected gentlewoman 
—nature, and nursed their own children. The 
courage of children was tried by putting them 
on the roof of a house; if they cried they were 
fore-doomed cowards, if not,"heroes. The hus¬ 
band could, by law, give his wife three blows 
any where, if she slandered him, wasted Ins pro¬ 
perty, or plucked his beard. The education of 
children was confined to war, riding, wrestling, 
hunting, and the games. 

The dead W«*re buried on the level ground, m 
the midst of great lamentations, and feasts, and 
apparent mirth, and that even in churches, ailti 
heaps were, when possible, raised upon them, 
and called “ barrows.” This abuse of the churches 
made the floors incapable of use, and was soon 
protested aganiNt by councils; and afterwards, 
the dead of the poor were buried according to 
the present method—below the surface. Kings 
were, for a long period, mostly buried a* the 
monasteries. No person dying could make a 
valid will without the permission of the king, oi 
the thane to whom he did homage. 


MARRIAGE HYMN. 


[We extract the following lijmn from Mr. Condor's ; 
recently published beautiful volumo 11 The Choir and the 
Oratory,” a book which abounds in genuine poetry, and 
amply deserves extensive patronage. Tins livmn, 1k»u- 
tiful ns it is, is far from being tlio best in the volumo; 
but os the law of marriage has just boon changed, it is 
quite probablo that singing at the celebration of that rite i 
will be more frequent than it has been heretofore.] 

O God I who didst an equal mate 
For Adam of himself create, 

Flesh of his flesh, bone of his bone, 

That both might feel and lovo as one, 

Make these thy servants one in heart: 

Whom thou hast joined let no man part. 

Lord of the church I whose bleeding side 
Gave life to thy redeemed bride, 

Whose grace, through every member spread, 

Joins the whole body to its Head, 

O, let thy love the model be 
Of this their nuptial unity ! 


O Thou who once, a guest Divine, 

Didst turn the water into wine ! 

Thy presence, not unsought, afford 
Fill thou their cup, and bless their board 
And while each heart thy word obeys, 
May all their joy be turn’d to praise 1 

Spirit of grace and holiness ! 

Who dost these vital frames poqpcss 
As living temples, which to Btam 
Were God’s own temple to profane, 

May these thy servants, honouring thee, 
Be kept in love and purity 1 

Now to the undivided Name 

The church adores, her rites proclaim— 

Seal'd with the gift of pentecost— 

To Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

All piaise be given,—in every state 
Be soul and body consecu 
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CAUCASIAN ANECDOTES. 


(From the “ Voyage <mx Indes 

THE LESCHIS. 

Like all the Caucasian highlanders, the Lesghis 
are savage, cruel, and of predatory habits. They 
arc considered as among the bravest of the Cau¬ 
casian nations, and are always ready to serve as 
mercenaries in the wars of their neighbours; 
and their fidelity may be relied on so long as 
they ore regularly paid. The pay ?f an 'armed 
horseman is, besides food and forage, about two 
pounds, English money, for a campaign, the du- 
ntion of which never exceeds four months. 
The Bcladi, or commander on these occasions, 
having been selected, all who desue to serve 
under him piesent themselves, and each offers to 
him a piece of rotten wood or firebrand, saying, 
“ May I become such if 1 betray the fidelity to 
which I am now swearing, or if I abandon yon.” 
Ho then takes the right hand of the chief, and 
presses it between his palms, so long as the latter 
speaks to him on the subject of his.vii.it. If there 
be tw r o or three brothers in the same family, one 
o^ly is permitted to join a predatory expedition, 
6hould the family be more numerous, one out of 
every three hi others may absent himself. As 
among all savage and half-civilised people, per¬ 
sonal courage with the Lesghis is the highest 
virtue, the mother excites her son to valour, 
from his tenderest age, by constantly relating to 
him the achievements of his ancestors, and 
those of his parent; and she herself aims him for 
his first expedition, and conducts him to the 
limits of the tribe’s territorj, exhorting him to 
remember the reputation of his family, and 
either to return covered with glpry and laden 
with spoil, or die the death of the brave. Before 
the Russians occupied the Caucasian isthmus, 
the alliance of the Lesghis was courted by all 
the belligerent princes in the neighbouring coun¬ 
tries, anjl tlicir intervention in a quail el was 
generally decisive. The major part of the Les- 
ghian tribes are Mohammedans of the Soonni 
but/amongst a few, faint vestiges of Chris¬ 
tianity may be discovered. The weak bonds of 
society are maintained only by hospitulity and 
the law of retaliation. 


" . COOB1S1IA. 

Coobisha is a large town, on which depend 
eight villages. The inhabitants are known 
throughout the east under the name of Zer 
Klierans, or manufacturers of mail-coats. Sonic 
writers have asseited that they are Frenghi, or 
Europeans, but they resemble in every respect 
the Lesghis, who surround them; and their 
language is but a dialect of that of Acoosha. 


'ales” frc. By M. C. Belanger.) 

They manufacture splendid arms, which, as well 
as their cloth, called Coobisha shawl , are*highly 
prized, not only in the Caucasus, but even in 
Persia, and the countries beyond the Caspian. 
It is indeed strange to find in the midst of the 
rude barbarians who inhabit these highlands 
nn industrious and laborious population. The 
Coobisha, however, neither till the ground, nor 
rear cattle, but exchange the produce of their 
industry for the necessaries of life. As the 
Coobisha furnish the other Lesghis with arms, 
they always live with them on good terms, and 
court their fuendship. Notwithstanding this 
harmony, the Coobisha are constantly on their 
guard, and carefully watch the only two passes 
winch lead to their habitations, and which are 
defended by fortifications provided with small 
copper cannons cast by themselves. They never 
make war or pay any tax or impost whatever, 
and are governed by a council of twelve ancients, 
chosen by themselves. Their disputes are settled 
by arbitrators, to whose decisions they submit 
without murmuring. 


THE MISTDJEGHIS OR KISTrS. 

These tribes occupy that portion of the Cauca¬ 
sian chains which lies between the mountains of 
the Lesghis, the Soodja, and the Upper Terek. 
The Chechcnzies are the more powerful of these, 
mid are nearly as great robbers as the Lesghis. 
The Russians have never been uble to subju¬ 
gate them. To keep them in check, General 
Vermoloff, who was long Governor-General of 
the Caucasian provinces, established a military 
line defended by forts and redoubts, but, not¬ 
withstanding, they continued to make inroads on 
the Russian Territory. It is, in consequence, 
even now necessary to send an escort of ISO 
men to protect a courier bearing official des¬ 
patches from Mozdok to Vladicavcas; from 
thence to Tiflis there 5s less danger. M. Be¬ 
langer had a narrow escape from these barba¬ 
rians. Whilst engaged in botanizing, he had 
strn>C(l from his escort, which no sooner disap¬ 
peared behind a rock round which the road 
wound, than he heard the tramp of horses, and 
was immediately surrounded by a dozen armed 
highlanders, many of whom had already dis¬ 
mounted in order to secure him, when the 
escort, alarmed at his absence, returned and drove 
them from their prey. They usually undertake 
their predatory excursions into the Russian 
territory in small parties. Having crossed the 
Terek, they conceal themselves in the woods 
which grow on its banks. As soon as they dis- 
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cover a traveller without an escort, they seize 
on him, put a gag into his mouth, drag him to 
the river; and having put goat skins inflated 
with air under the captive’s arms, and a rope 
with a noose round his neck, they throw him 
into the water. To avoid being strangled, the 
wretched prisoner is obliged to holdfast with 
his hand# to the rope, and he is thus-drawn to 
the opposite bank. They rarely kill those 
prisoners from whom they expect ransom, but 
they treat them with great barbarity. 


THE Osfo.TEB. 

The Russians have mode several attempts to 
subdue them, but have not yet succeeded' in 
establishing their authority, except over u few 
villages, situated in the valleys of the Terek, 
through which passes the military road leading 
from Russia to Georgia. In the reign of the 
Empress Elizabeth, the Russian clergy formed a 
project to bring the Ossetes under the denomina¬ 
tion of Russia, by converting them to Chris¬ 
tianity ; and a petition was presented to the 
empress, from which the following is an extract: 


—“ The Ossetes, a nation rich in gold and silver, 
who inhabit the Caucasian highlands, and who, 
since the overthrow of the kingdom of Georgia 
by the Turks and the Peisi&ns, are left without 
a master, were form&ly converted to the Chris¬ 
tian religion, but they have unfortunately re¬ 
lapsed into paganism. Some travellers, who 
have visited their country, inform us, that the 
Ossetes arc very anxious to return to Chris¬ 
tianity,” &c. In consequence of this petition, 
an ecclesiastical commission was appointed to 
meet at Mozdok, in 1752. TJje commission 
proceeded build a convent in the highlands, 
and established missionaries there, whose apostoli¬ 
cal labours, however, consisted simply in bap¬ 
tising the pagans,—most of whom repeatedly 
pitscntcd themselves to go through the cere¬ 
mony, because the Russian government granted 
to every convcrf twelve arshines of coarse linen, 
some salt fish, and a metallic cross. Mineralo¬ 
gists were, at the same time, sent by the govern¬ 
ment *of Russia to examine the mines of the 
roimtry; and as soon as it was discovered that 
the riches which had been anticipated did not 
exist, they reused to take interest in the salva¬ 
tion of the highlanders. 


TO THE DEPARTING BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 


Why do you lonvc ns beautiful birds 
On vour pinions wild and lice' 

Wliat is the (harm th it lures ye hence 
To the isles of the far-oll’ seu ? 

Are tint our flowiets rich and rure, 

And our proves as green and high 
As those that wnve to the spicy breath 
Of the glowing eastern sky ? 

* Bright is your land and beautiful. 

Ye favoured of the e.uth, 
llut your many crimes hnve east a shade 
O'er its glory and its nurlh. 

* And though its forests be green and high, 

Yet no longer may we stay. 

For our hearts are yearning to regain 
Our homes so far away. 

4 Wc hasten from the stormy blast 
Of the coming wintry hours— 

From the leaves now falling mournfully 
And the sadly fading hours.” 

Alas I ye are false friends, dear birds, 

For ye bask m the summer’s shine ; 

But flee like thoughtless flattereis by, 
From her slow and sad decline. 

1 Nay, call us not false friends, we fly 
In the parting summei 's tram ; 

But when winter hath called oft the snow, 
We shall herald the spring again. 


And ever ere our wings be spread, 

-From a true and grateful heart, 

We. warble forth oar sweet farewell 
To tlic land whence wc depart. 

For we love it, though its bloom be o’er, 

And its summei -glories dying, 

But brighter far than t lie shores we lonvi 
Is that to which we're flying.” 

• 

Oh ! time sweet birds, is the tale ye tell, 

There are fairci lands than orn s, 

Shadow ed by more majestic trees, 

And deibed with lovelier flowers. 

But there is a land more glorious far * 

Than all this earth cm show, 

Where the sunshine reigneth eternally, 

And the flowrots for ever blow. 

Thither our fainting hopes we turn, 

When all earthly comforts fail. 

When the stricken-heart mourns silently 
And the care-worn cheek is j^ile. 

Oh, may we learn from you, sweet bird- 
Mid these dim scenes to dwell, 

As strangers waiting patiently 
To bid them a last farewell. 

So when our earthly task is done, 

And life’s brief summer o’er, 

We shall speed our flight, on joyful wings, 

To a brighter aud better shore l W. G 
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HAIR-BREADTH ESCAPES—No. VI. 

MBS. BPENCER SMITH. 

CHAPTER HI, 


But new disasters awaited the fugitives. In 
order to obtain fresh horses at Trent, it was 
necessary that Mrs. Smith’s passport should be 
shown. That of the marquis bore his real de¬ 
scription, but it contained the word Camericre, 
which he had altered to Cameriera. Mrs. Smith 
havihg resumbd her female attire, the officer 
would probably have let them pass, Cut it hap¬ 
pened to be the commissary of police who ex¬ 
amined the passport. Probably out of humour 
at*being roused from his bed, he discovered that 
the passport was almost a false one. However, 
as he must have a more carcfiri examination of 
the parties, and as by not giving the order for 
the horses which were required, he was very 
certain to find them again on the followingmorn¬ 
ing, he postponed until eight o’clock the further 
examination of the passport, and returned to 
bed. 

“ There is no time for hesitation.” said the 
marquis, “we must proceed on foot; otherwise 
vtff are lost.” 

Mrs. Smith was overcome with fatigue; but 
on seeing the imminent danger in which she 
stood, she determined to follow the advice of 
the marquis. He had observed the countenance 
of the master of the inn ; he appeared to be a 
kmd-hcarted man. He went to him and made 
some inquiries about the road they were to take. 
The worthy man looked at the travellers with 
interest and pity. A thought which might 
naturally occur under such circumstances, per¬ 
haps, at that moment crossed his mind. 

“ It is impossible that the yoifng lady can 
undertake the journey on foot in the middle of 
the night,” he observed. ‘‘You are not here 
under any surveillance ,” added he; “ and If you 
will give me your word of honour that you have 
committed'no offence against the government of 
iny country, I will sell you a cabriolet. I can 
alsorfpare ysu a horse, which will very well bear 
a long journey. Depart then, and may heaven 
protect you." 

He himself put the horse to the vehicle, and 
mounted it himself, in order to answer his name 
to the guard at the gates. In this manner they 
passed without difficulty. It was two o’clock 
iu tfie morning when they left Trent. The good 
landlord of the inn, delighted at having saved 
them, left them at a distance of one league from 
the city. Mrs. Smith did not complain ; but at 
every jolt of the vehicle, the marquis saw pain 
depicted in her countenance. Towards the 
morning she felt herself so weak, that she im¬ 
plored the marquis to drive at a slow pace, but 
he did not think it safe to do so. At intervals 


they heard at a distance an indistinct sound like 
the rolling of a carriage, and the smacking of a 
whip. This sound proceeded from the direction 
of Trent. At length it came so near upon them 
tfiat Mrs. Smith became greatly terrified. 

They were then at the top of a very deep 
valley, at the foot of which flowed a little river 
or rather a torrent. Qn the other side was a 
steep and well wooded mountain. The marquis 
did not hesitate , lie saw at some distance behind 
them a calcclie full of men in uniform. Were 
they then pursued ? 11ns was probable, if not 
certain. From the position of the two carriages, 
the marquis could clearly distinguish every thing, 
whilst the sun shone in the eyes of those who 
approached, so that they could not perceive 
him. 

“ Do not lie alarmed,” said lie to Mrs. Smith, 
and taking the horse by the bridle, he led him 
down rapidly to the bottom of the valley, and 
having urged the animal across the little torrent, 
he entered a thicket, formed by the young tiees, 
winch grew at the foot of the mountain. He 
penetrated it with some difficulty, and then im¬ 
parted to Mrs. Smith the reason for the course 
he had adopted. “Heavens*” exclaimed she, 
clasping her hands “ why, should I thus struggle 
to save a miserable existence? Why not have 
waited for them! What have 1 to hope for?—1 
cannot always escape. The whole of Europe is 
under the dominion of that man, and 1 must 
submit to my fate. Monsieur de Salvo, let us 
return to Milan; you will leave me at the 
entrance of the city, and you can afterwards go to 
some other part of Italy!” 

The marquis represented to her, that, of all 
expedients, the worst was that which she had 
just suggested. The flight had commenced foi- 
tunatcly, and its termination might be equally 
happy. “ Think, above all, of your children, of 
your mother, of your husband. It is your duty 
to preserve yourself for their sakes.” 

“ At that moment the rolling of the carriages 
was heard on the heights. The noise was hi 
first loud, then it became more distant, and at 
last it ceased altogether. Mrs. Smith again 
clasped her hands and offered thanks to God. 
“ Let us go on,” said she; ** Providence has 
ordained that I shall escape them! But how are 
we to get out of this thicket r * Truly it was 
no easy matter: the marquis sallied forth to 
reconnoitre. On his return, he said, " I have 
found a footpath, it may almost be called a road. 
The carriage can pass through it; we must take 
this way, for it is advisable we should avoid the 
towns and high rouds.” 
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He then explained to Mrs. Smith that his 
object was to gain the frontier of Styria, by passing 
along the border of the territory of Saltzbourg. 
The trial which they had made of their passport 
at Trent was not calculated to give them confi¬ 
dence on passing through the cities. It was 
necessary then to proceed by bye roads, and, 
above all things, to guard against bcing*met and 
recognised. The escape lmd been known for 
three days past. A description had been cir¬ 
culated of their persons, and the situation of the 
fugitives was in every respect more perilous than 
it had been before their flight from Brescia. Mrs. 
Smith was aware of this, and she gave renewed 
proofs of that fortitude df mind which she had 
evinced throughout her misfortunes. She suf¬ 
fered much from fatigue, but one might say of 
her: 

In corjio tlrbtk, anima forte / 

She ascended the mountain on foot. Wien 
they had reached the summit, they perceived 
with delight a solitary house which appeared to 
be a farm. The heat was excessive, and the 
unfortunate lady lmd nothing to quench her 
thirst hut a little water, so heated by the sun, 
that it was scarcely drinkable. They arrived at 
length before the door ol the house. It was 
closed, and the barking of two or three dogs was 
at fiist the only answer they could obtain. At 
length, a window above the door was opened and 
a young woman asked them in no gentle tone 
wh.it they wanted. 

“ We wish to lest here for a little time, and to 
have, upon paying for it, some milk, and some¬ 
thing to eat." 

“ This bouse is not an inn ” replied the* 
woman. “ And how did you find your way here? 
The road by which you have come is known 
only to my husband, and some of the inhabitants 
of the other valley.” And saying this, the young 
woman cast a glance of curiosity and distrust at 
the two fugitives. 

“ I am the professor of botany ut the univer¬ 
sity of Pavia,” answered the marquis “ My 
wife accompanies me always in my journeys. 
This has been a longer one than usual, and we 
have lost our way. But open the door, and 
give us something to cat,—you shall not repent 
it.” 

The woman was prevailed upon to let them 
in; she showed Mrs. Smith into a parlour well 
furnished, the refreshing coolness of which re¬ 
stored her failing strength. Whilst she washed 
the dust from her hands and face, the young 
woman served up dinner. They had just 
finished their repost, when a man presented 
himself at the door. He was armed, as it is 
necessary to be in those solitary mountains. 
His countenance was unprepossessing, and an ex¬ 
pression of dissatisfaction, which he could scarcely 
conceal on perceiving the two strangers, alarmed 


Mrs. Smith. The young woman explained to 
hipi that the persons he saw were their guests. 
He divested himself of his arms, that is to say, 
his* sabre and his pistols, retaining on his person 
a long poniard. Wlyle he paced sulkily up and 
down the apartment, he suddenly cast his eyes 
on the little casket of jewels which Mrs. Smith 
always carried about with her. It contained 
diamonds of great valu^. By a sudden move¬ 
ment, which it was impossible to prevent, he took 
up the casket which was closed by a small 
golden key then in the lock. He opened it, 
and the jewels sparkled before the astonished 
eyes of the*man and liis wife. 

“ Ah ! ah! ” lie exclaimed, “ then I am not 
deceived.—Your timid manner—your appearance 
in ji place which can only serve as a retreat from 
justice,—all made me suspect you to be adven¬ 
turers. But thi% is u more serious matter.—You 
arc thieves! and possibly,” added he, “ you may 
be murderers.” 

Mrs. Smith fell back in her chair, and uttered 
a shrieV, the distressing tone of which went to 
the heart of the young woman. She flew to 
her aid, and gave her a little water. 

‘You aro~.got common travellers,” continued 
the husband. “ It is my duty to arrest you, 
young man, and to go to the neighbouring town 
to find assistance to conduct you to the prison 
>f Trent.” 

He advanced towards the marquis, whose 
pistols were in the cabriolet, and who now 
trembled on thinking of the consequences which 
night result from being conveyed under such 
suspicious circumstances to Trent, whence he 
had fled on the preceding night. 

“ Hear me,” said he, to the man, drawing him 
aside, “ take care of what you are doing.” And 
with ready invention fabricating a story, lie told 
hem that th§y were emigrants, that the jewels 
were bis wife’s property, and concluded by offer- 
ng Iniu twenty piastres to allow them to depart. 

“ If you would give me forty, I would not,” 
answered the man. “ It is plain that you are . 
eluding justice. Come, go before me,” pursued 
e, at the same time taking one of his pistols. 

“ Obey, or I will shoot you.” % 

The marquis refused to move, and the’Tban 
was about to take him by the arm to force him 
forward, when his wife threw herself at ligs feet, 
■supplicating him to allow the strangers to depart. 
The tears of Mrs. Smith had rno^ed her, and she 
was under the influence of that powerful spell 
which the beautiful outlaw exercised over all jwho 
saw her, and conversed with her. The woman 
iterceded so urgently in their behalf, that at 
length her husband’s pity was moved, and he 
himself put the horse to, with which they woe 
to resume their journey. It was already late; 
but in spite of all the offers and entreaties of Mrs. 
Smith, he refused to allow them to pass the 
night in his house. 
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“ Begone! * he said. “ All I can do for you 
is to let you depart. May heaven pardon me if 
you are guilty! " 

The marquis and Mrs. Smith resumed their 
journey ; it was then quito dark. They travelled 
on until nearly day-light amongst the mountains, 
and in the morning found themselves near a 
fortified farm, of which there were many at that 
period in the Tyrol. At this farm they breakfasted. 
They then again set out on their melancholy and 
dangerous pilgrimage. 

They bent their course towards Berthold- 
Scaldcn, width is a watering place. It was 
necessary to avoid passing through* the town. 
The marquis was slightly acquainted with the 
suburbs of Berthold-Sealden, and drove towards 
the lake of Zell. They arrived at a small inn 
situated on the margin of the lake. The master 
dt the inn was a great news-monger, and had a 
variety of journals ujton his table. Eager to see 
if any description had been given of them, the 
marquis seized the first which lay beforp him. 
It happened to be a Trent paper. He read, 
under the head Milan, that the police of Trent 
declared Mrs. Spencer Smith and the Marquis 
tic Salvo to be fugitives, and authorised any of 
the inhabitants of the kingdom of Italy to arrest 
thfcm, if they should be discovered, and to send 
them under a safe escort to Milan, where the 
marquis would be brought to trial for having 
favoured the escape of a prisoner of state of the 
French Vnpire. Unwilling to alarm Mrs. Smith 
by explaining to her the new danger that had 
arisen, he merely informed her that they must 
immediately depart. 

“ We shall turn Berthold-Sealden,” said he, 
“and probably reach the frontier of Styria to¬ 
night. 

At this moment the sound of military music 
was heard. The marquis advanced to the 
window, and beheld in a little meadow near 
the house several squadrons of cavalry. On 
inquiring of the landlord of the inn, lie learned, 
that they were troops that lmd been about a 
week in Berthold-Sealden, and that they occasion¬ 
ally came to do their exercise on the banks of 
thuj^ke. ••The marquis knew a great many 
officers in the Bavarian as well as the French 
regiments. He was obliged to renounce all idea 
of pafcing these troops;—a fatality seemed to 
pursue the unfortunate fugitives. 

“ What is to fee done?” ejaculated Mrs. Smith, 
weeping. “ 1 will deliver myself up, and do you 
save yourself in the Tyrol; a man may easily 
escape.” 

The marquis’s countenance showed that this 
new proposition to abandon her was almost 
offensive, and Mrs. Smith held out her hand, 
at the same time asking his pardon for having 
woundpd his feelings. The unfortunate lady 
knew nothing of the Trent journal, which the 
marquis had thrown into the fire. 


“ We must cross the lake,” said he, " and find 
refuge in the neighbouring mountains. Courage, 
I beg of you, and all will be well again ” But at 
that moment he himself had not such hope. 

They crossed the lake, and steered their boat 
towards the hermitage. The marquis’s plan was 
to solicit an asylum of the clergyman, which he 
knew lie' could grant without peril to himself. 
This was their only alternative. They passed 
two days in the chapel, whk\ was situated in 
the midst of a wood of fir ty-ccs, and but little 
frequented by the inhabitants of Berthold-Sealden. 
In the evening of the second day they heard the 
sound of military instruments. As spoil as the 
sun had gone down, the marquis crossed the lake 
to obtain some infortnation. The regiments 
had continued their march towards Sultzbourg, 
and the fugitives could now proceed. They 
determined to depart immediately, and, cautioned 
by the advice of the hermit, they avoided 
Berthold-Sealden, by going round it. Next day 
they passed through Ka&tadt, a largo town, in 
which they stopped to dine. They were then 
not more than two leagues from the frontier of 
Styria. 

“At length wc are safe!” ejaculated the 
marquis. 

Alas! they were now less safe than ever. 
They cheerfully resumed their route, aftei having 
dined, and reached without difficulty an interior 
barrier which opened on the road to Styria. 
They confidently presented their passport. The 
gtuud read it, then begun to laugh, ran to Ins 
desk, took out another paper, compared them 
together, and again laughed very heartily. When 
people laugh, there is generally nothing alarm¬ 
ing; nevertheless the fugitives inquired the 
reason of this hilarity, and the man still laughing, 
presented to them the paper, which he had com¬ 
pared with the passport, and on reading it, they 
commenced laughing as heartily as ho did. 
The marquis thought they were mystifying him. 
At length he learned the truth, which was suf¬ 
ficiently amusing. 

The young Princess de F-g had fallen in 

love with a bookseller’s clerk at Vienna. This 
feeling of tenderness was mutual, and the two 
lovers had fled, in order to escape from the 
power of the lady’s family, and from the imperial 
authority, which is always exercised to punish 
unequal matches of this kind. The Austrian 
government had sent a description of the two 
fugitives to all the large cities of Germany, 
France, and Italy, accompanied by an order to 
the chief authorities to transmit the descrip¬ 
tion of the two individuals to all the places 
through which they were likely to pass. 

The guard of the barrier of Styria had received 
this description in common with others. It re¬ 
presented the young lady to be fair, and the 
young man dark. This circumstance had ex¬ 
cited his risibility; for he thought it droll that 
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they Bhould have come so unsuspectingly to de- j 
liver themselves up, especially the young man, j 
who had reason to apprehend severe chastise¬ 
ment. Mrs. Smith showing to the guard the 
two descriptions, explained to him that the fair 
and the dark complexions were the only points 
of resemblance between the fugitives and them¬ 
selves, who wero unoffensivo traveller^. The 
man was convinced of the truth of what she said, 
but nevertheless would not take upon himself 
the responsibility of letting them go. 4 

“ Ilark ye,” said he, “ Sultzbourg is not far 
off, go thither—get your passport examined there, 
and then you shall pass. But you must be 
aware that a passport from Venice, which h 


not been examined at any place, since it was 
given, looks a little suspicious. 

The man was certainly right. 

“*We are lost,” said Mrs. Smith, “difficulties 
seem to multiply. I have no longer any hope! 
What i$ to be done?” 

** A very simple thing,” replied the marquis. 
“ This is the season when the flocks quit their 
winter for their summer pastures. They go in 
large flocks. We must disguise ourselves as 
shepherds. We will leave the cabriolet and the 
horse, ami set off in the middle of the night 
with oqc of these flocks of sheep. Hie shepherds 
will not kuo^ but what wc arc of their party.” 


11K VIEW. 


The Monk of Cimifo. By Mas. Sherwood. 

This work is one of a most numerous cluss which 
in the present day have spiung up, ami wlm h base to 
a certain extent obtained a resectable number of 
readers, owing to the fortuitous circumstance that 
they are written in a light and .sketchy manner, anti, 
therefore, make but little demand upon the faculties 
of thought and reflection. The professed intent of the 
wi iters of this style of fiction may be, we doubt not, 
a most pruisewortby one, they consider that the 
Catholic axiom, ft Inch implies that the means sanctify 
the end is quite sufliilent for them; that however 
daik and dismal the scenery, ami howcvti icvoltmgly 
degenerate may be the chaiaetcrs which they ih lineafc, 
the one will assuredly be brightened, ami the other 
rcndeied spotless eic they pass fiorn the imagination of 
the reader, and the last successful issue, and mental 
regeneiation of the hero, 01 heroine, ns it may be, is 
quite calculated to enchant the leader, ami absolutely 
to blind his perceptions to all the tire and wick*. Iiuhs 
tlnough which he has posted m order to uirive at the 
full fruition oi lus peifection. The above emir, into 
which almost evciy writer of this class has fallen,'is 
undoubtedly a great one pbut it becomes tnfhng when 
wc compare it with another—we mean Lhatol bunging 
in the honest sentiments of leligion, and the most 
sanctified revelations of truth, to assist m tin display 
which it is their wish and object to make. The cha¬ 
racter which they delineate nre in their outward 
nctions all just and good ; but at heurt they are talented 
hypocrites of a most fearful and vicious oidci , oul- 
waidly they arc clad in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly 
they are rRvemng wolves. They hesitate not, 11)1011 
every occasion, to take the words of Scripture upon 
tlu.1T Ups, and the fearful repetition of such, which we 
have met with) in this volume, leads us almost to the 
painful conclusion that they must lie regarded by the 
author as pass-woids, to be casually employed upon 
every worldly and irreverent occasion. 

The results to which the perusal of such senseless 
works ( of fiction as these must lead are also of the 
very worst description. We can suppose it highly 
probable that a parent, at a casual glunce over such a 
volume may see very many pRges abounding in scrip 
tural quotations, and relying on this cii cumstancc, that 
the work is a good one, may place it in the hauds of 
a young person, whose future welfure may bean object 
of the greatest interest and solicitude 1 , fondly believing 
that in such a young heart and mind it may be the 
means of working much good, that the sod of the 


young spirit may become rich and fertilised, and bring 
foith fruit abundantly. But instead of the truths of 
nligion •being placed 111 a clear and attractive light, 
(which the dark ami sinful state of our moral natures 
requires,) there will lie such an abundance of abstruse 
theological aiguinent ami doctrine, and u commingling 
of all the lights.i^d slnidows of human character suf¬ 
ficient to pmrie even minds of greater depth and 
judgiru ut than those foi whose benefit we presunjp 
these woiks wire wntten, but tor whom we luMiate 
not to assert that they aie most deeidcdly unsuitcd. 

The sanctity of religion should ever be kept in- 
violifc; and its truths should not be brought foiward 
111 all times and at all seasons without some prepara- 
tion by prayer and solemn meditation. The design of 
such works as “Thu Moi.k of Comes ” would be, we 
aic apprehensive, to level and degrade it; to bring it 
lrlto a revolting contact with the things of 4‘ the 
earth earthyto make it subservient to the worst and 
vilest of pin poses; and to rendei it as a cloak for the 
darkest and most treacherous designs 

We have said that in these works the strange scenes 
of vice and iniquity, through which the reader is led, 
are generally rendered subservient to the illumination 
which in the last twenty pages of the volume generally 
breaks m upon the miserable creature, whose previous 
datkness and delusion 1ms betu made the object of 
such absurd and meretricious display, but it so hap¬ 
pens that the lgnoianeu of the wuteis generally pre¬ 
vents the accomplishment of their desires ; diey make 
their characters, at best, but respectable moralists—• 
leaning to heaven, but clinging nil the while to the 
earth, unwilling to lose the one, and lotft to femgo 
all chance ol the other. 

We have been led to muke these remarks from a 
perusal of the woik whose title stands at the hqpd of 
this urticle. Its hero, Edmund Hcthenuglon, is 
placed before the reader as a young man of most 
ambitious character,'the son of a lnglMignitary of the 
cliuich, with a mind naturally weak and indolent, and 
incapable of either understanding or appreciating flie 
shallow theological doctrines winch are instilled into 
him every day by his parent. Wc may here remark, that 
the power of delineating or describing charactci is evi¬ 
dently not the authoress’s forte, and where-we find the 
exception occurring to this rule, it is generally from 
the predominance of the more evil principles in those 
described that she succeeds. We shall 
m large on this topic more fully presently. A ’ 
jreat erroi of judgment is evidenced m describing the 
hero, as allured by the more seductive doctriues of a 
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Dr. Watson, (to what class of church or dissent this 
gentleman belongs we know not,) whose arguments 
generally fall on those points which have involved a 
larger share of biblical controversy than any other; 
whilst the simple church doctrines of the hero's parent 
seem as little relished as ^mderstood by him. The 
first bold essay which our hero makes before the 
reader is to fail in love, and in the very w6rst man¬ 
ner, for he loves one sister lightly, that he may the 
more easily loosen the coil in favour of the other, 
should her physical and mental qualifications prove 
superior. This eventually proves the case, and he is 
afterwards described as tortured by the basest and 
most unholy feelings and passionB, and forms alto¬ 
gether a fine example of filial disobedience and shame¬ 
less vice. Surely when we read such descriptions as 
these, on which the authoress has displayed the 
weakness of her power, (for we can describe it m no 
better manner,) we cannot ahstain from expressing 
< regret that a volume such as this should be placed for 
perusal before those whose minds are yet young, and 
happily inexperienced in the pestilential anatomy of 
vice. Surely such baneful principles of guilt and evil 
are not those which ~n affectionate parent would de¬ 
sire to inculcate into the minds of his children. Am¬ 
bition, deception, falsehood, and fraud, can never be 
painted no bright as to cover the hideous and unnatural 
deformity inherent in them ; and we would lam shrink 
from the consideration of whut that mind must be 
whose imaginative powers could set before its young 
readers no brighter example of a young man juBt 
entering upon life, with the blushftig honour# of an 
early priesthood thickening around him. The natural 
inherent weakness of our hero forms an appropriate 
peg on which to hang a Bpecies of temptation, which 
we have found few fictitious heroes able to withstand— 
we mean thut of a Jesuitical and crafty Catholic priest, 
who puts many artful contrivances in his way, to 
withdraw him fiom the pure Protestant faith of his 
forefathers. In this he succeeds to a certain extent, 
but finding the footing on which he stands somewhat 
insecure, this gentle creature, who is denominated the 
AbtJe Beauregard, summons to his assistance another 
spirit, more deceitfully vile and crafty still. To ensure 
the snare more securely, tins second deceiver, Sacie- 
paato, (who is a very bad copy of the Schedoni of Mrs. 
Radolitfc’s " Italian,”) is introduced us the ghostly 
counsellor and adviser of Edmund Hethenngton, 
whilst the latter is sleeping on a sofa in a drunken 
dieam. This is the first instance which we have met 
with of intcmjicrance being rendered subservient to 
the cause of religion. Having premised thu 1 -. far, our 
readers will not be surprised that iniquity and impiety, 
though robed in the brightest garments, occupy many 
of the ensuing chapters of the narrative, which here 
terminates this part of the story, by the hero’s flight 
from England, m the melancholy character of a 
fratricide. A convent, among the Italian ApenuineB, is 
the chosen abode of Saciepaate, and thither our hero 
proceeds in his company; he is of course admitted as 
a reclaimed heretic, *• a brand plucked from the burn¬ 
ing," although the sequel proves him to be but a very 
mediocre Catholic, and altogether a man of no fixed or 
steady principle, which (though the authoress does not 
aven allude to it) is the evident cause of his thorough 
degradation and downfall. From a monk he is raised 
to the office of officiating priest, and is appointed con- 
feasor of the neighbouring nunnery of La Madonna. 
Here we are again introduced to one of the sisters, 
whose earlier affections he had tnfled with. The con¬ 
stancy of woman's affection leads her to take the veil 


in this nunnery, that she may be near him; and we are 
introduced to a very singular conversation, m the con. 
fessional box, in which the priestly virtues of the con. 
fessor do not Bhmein the most orthodox light. Jealousy 
now occurs between Saciepaate and our hero, and he 
in consequence, through the instrumentality of the 
porter, is obliged to fiy from the convent, on the eve 
of the interment of the young English nun, whose 
affections he had so basely returned. He is directed, 
by the Jidut Achmtet of the (movent, to the monastery of 
Cimius, near Nice; where, after remaining for a short 
time, he again elopes, and meets with some friends, 
who had been sent from England to search him out, 
and once more reaches his nati-e shores, a happier and 
a better man. 

The above is & mere outline sketch of the adventures 
of the principal character, whose weak and deluded 
mind Beems throughout the entire narrative to be 
rendered purposely subservient to the crafty designs of 
those immediately around him. We have before 
alluded to the predominating portraiture of vicious 
feeling and design which this volume shows, and this 
remaik is amply justified by the base characters of 
Beauregard and Saciepaate being constantly held up be¬ 
fore the reader’s attention; and, as an apology for the 
puerility of style, which the authoress so frequently 
betrays, and a proof of her partiality for the doctrines 
of the Catholic religion, wc find many pages more 
than half occupied by long extracts from the French 
Theological Catechism ol the Jesuits; generally in¬ 
serted with the view of proving the truth of every 
assertion which she puts in the priest’s mouth. Whilst 
on this topic, we may remark, that from those persons 
best acquumted with the authoress and her writings, 
wc have heard many observations winch go far to 
prove that she inclines more closely to the Catholic 
than to the Protestant orthodoxy,—a circumstance 
much strengthened by our perusal of the “ Monk of 
Cmucs.” M c might here allude, did our space permit, 
to the numberless errors, both of style and diction, 
which this volume displays; her powers of description 
are evidently her best, and we might instance the 
hero’s flight by night, from the monastery, as a proof 
of this, which contains the finest touches of graphic 
description in the volume. The outline of the narra¬ 
tive is good, but the manner in which it is filled up is 
decidedly worthless—it is one thing to plan an idea, 
and another thing to execute it. We suppose that 
tfio volume has been written to order, as a companion 
to her previous volume of “ The Nun,” for in no other 
wny can we reconcile to ourselves the numberless 
evidences of hastily-written pages which it displays. 

We have regretted much being obliged to deprecate 
the evil principles which this volume disseminates, 
where the authoress’s intention might doubtless have 
becu good; but if it is our duty to hold up the good 
and virtuous principles which literature may spread 
abroad to the admiring gaze of the world; so it is 
equally incumbent upon us not to shrink from the 
painful task of severely reproving those errors which 
in the present day so unusually abound in the pages of 
our modern literary works. The interests of religion 
are our own individual interests, and we shrink no more 
from supporting the one than we should from advo¬ 
cating the other. If Mrs. Sherwood would take an 
example for her future volumes from the pages of 
Buch works as “ No Fiction,” and “ Father Clement,” 
or the yet more recent “ Pictures of Private Life,” by 
Miss Stickney, our task will for the future be the 
more agreeable one of praise, rather than the more 
painful one of censure. 
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BRITAIN. 

CHAPTLB VII. 


The Saxons were idolaters when they first 
cattie, and persecuted the British Christiana 
severely. Their gods were Odin* or Woden, who 
had about one hundred and twenty-eight laud¬ 
atory tides. He was the father of all the gods, 
and ruler* of the seasons; and was Worshipped on 
Wednesday, supposed to be the true god unddf 
some mytlilo name. Frea, his wife, the, mater 
deorum, was the earth j-sbe was the Saxon Venus, 
and did the office»*of Lucina to the Saxon ladies, 
and was worshipped on a Friday. 

Hence the names of the days : 

1. Sunday, or. Sun’s day. 

2. Monday, or, Moon’s day. * 

3. Tuesday, or, Tico’s day. 

4. Wednesday, or, Woden’s day. 

5. Thursday, or, Thor’s day. 

6. Friday, or, Frea’s day. 

7. Saturday, or, Seteme’s day. 

Thor, their eldest son, was god of winds, 
meteors, thunder, lightning, &c. his palace was 
fabled to have five hundred and forty halls. 

The months were thus named by the Saxons": 

Baida was the god of light. 

Niord, of fishermen and waters. 

Tyrr, of heroes. 

licimdal, of rainbows, and janitor of the gods. * 

Brago, of scholars, orators, and poets. 

Lolhe was a pest to the gods, a Shakspearian 
Fuck. 

Eira was the goddess of medicine. 


Geflone.virginity. 

Fulla.dress. 

Vara ...... vows. 

Lofira.reconciliation. 


Snotra . . . , . . politeness. 

All these gods had many songs, rites, and 
sacrifices sacred to them. Of the last the follow¬ 
ing are some—(See the Voluspa, translated in 
Turner’s Saxon History):—The falcon, cock, 
the bull, the dog, and horse, were daily offered 
to Odiu, to whom there was an old town called 
Wodensburg ( Wednesbury) dedicated. 

The best swine . . . Frigga. 

Horses, and fat bulls . Thor. 

Such were their sacrifices \ which were slain 
near the altar, where their blood was caught and 
sprinkled on the people, while from the entrails 
the prieftt spelled out the popular fortunes. Their 
feasts were -fiwquept, but some of the most im¬ 
portant Wfqt8nta'$|p winter solstice, Yule, or Me, 
which was 'beginning of the Saxtfn year. 
This feast, at which there was much mirth, was 
dedicated to Thor. 

Ajspper feast was in the second moon, and a 
third, sacred to Odin, was in the spring. At 
these the worhippers drank largely to the healths 
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of their gods, to* wham they attributed their 
successes, for which* they drank and worshipped 
more, to^equite, theta. If unfortunate they also 
attributed it to the gods, whom they then defied, 
spit at, and discharged their weapons and jests 
at the heavens, and used the most menacing 
threats in speech and gesticulation. At this 
time the priesthood was hereditary. Each division 
of the heptarchy hatf a leading priest who, 
though obliged to follow the camp, was neither 
allowed arms nor horses: it was Oho his duty to 
flog the soldiers. They were no great zealots, 
as <the old Britons, having neither statueS*nor 
temples, had little to teach, and less to do; for 
their creed was dliblimely laconic, being only to 
do no harm, to worship "the gods, and fight 
bravely. When, afterwards, they worshipped iu 
rude circles of unhewn stones, the altar was 
covered with sheet-iron, on which a ceaseless fire 
burnt; while near stood the blood vessel and the 
sprinkling brush. They had their statues of 
Odin in armout, of Frigga, and of Thor, which 
was garlanded with stars, and had in his hand a 
large club. The Saxons had also priestesses, who 
were ladies of rank, very powerful, esteemed 
oracular, and addressed their worship and services 
to the goddesses. The Anglo-Saxon heaven 
was called Valhalla, which was filled with the 
delights which they valued on earth. It was 
the abode of warriors, who spent their time in 
hacking each other to pieces, though, at tire end 
of the fight all fell, according to the Lucretian 
hypothesis, into their right places again. 

Their hell was called Niflheim, whose thresh¬ 
old they naiqpd Precipice, the palace Anguish ; 
the table Famine; the waiters Expectation, the 
appearance Terror; the bed Leanness, &c. Both, 
with all their inmates, had the prospect of con¬ 
flagration, from whose ashes Gimle, another 
heroic heaven, made of gold, and Ngstrande, a 
Tartarus built with snakes, were to rise. The 
worst part of this mummery passed^away when 
they received Christianity. 

When Germanus left Britain, his two disciples 
taught schools, and raised other competent*Chris- 
tian teachers, who, without any thing extraor¬ 
dinary in the toils of such a life* preached with 
comparative success, and enjoyed considerable 
peace. • * 

At length Austin, with forty Gaulish and Italian 
companions, after having turned back, and been 
threatened and coaxed by Pope Gregory, arrived 
in the isle of Thanefc. They were introduced 
to Ethelbert, Who, to disarm their potential charms, 
received them under an oak ; and from regard to 
his Christian wife, and his British slaves, who 
were also Christian, he gave them temporary 
2 1. 
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support, liberty to preach, and an old British 
church, balled St. Martin, in Canterbury, of which 
they took possession in train, chaunting “ By thy 
great mercy, O Lord, turn away, wc beseech 
thee, thine anger from this city and thy holy 
temple, for we are sinner*: Hallelujah ” This 
had its effect, roused the attelktieh of tho Saxons, 
who, visiting them, admired, felt, believed, and 
followed their doctrines { and In the following 
year Ethelbert himself tind ten thousand of his 
subjects were baptised cm Christmas day. Austin, 
ordained by the Archbishop of Aries, atad en¬ 
dowed with Canterbury by the .king, repaired 
the old churcft for his palaofe, built a monastery 
for his monks, and, having sent to the pope, was 
dignified with the pallium 3 received several 
coadjutors, among whom were Paulinus, Justus, 
and* MilUus; also books, the customary para¬ 
phernalia, wondtously potent relics, and instruc¬ 
tions about the future church of England, one of 
which was, that the popular prejudice and usage 
should be as little as possible disturbed. Austin, 
who whb a vain, cunning, tyrannical, and passionate 
man, strictly obeyed the pope in this last com¬ 
mand ; for the heathen temples became churches, 
the Idol statues stood for saints, and the feasts 
and rites received a more Christiafl nomenclature: 
as 4 a specimen of which we may mention, that it 
was an old Saxon custom to pledge their gods 
when drinking, but, instead of continuing this, 
they were allowed to drink to the health of St. 
Peter, the Virgin, and Jesus Christ! The bishop¬ 
rics of Rochester and London were soon 
founded, where Ethelbert built churches. Pau¬ 
linus received a house, land, and church at York, 
from fedwin, and the pallium from the pope. The 
British bishops, however, did not acknowledge the 
power of Austin, until seven of them, together 
with the abbot of Bangor and a hermit, had 
stoutly disputed with them; for t by this time 
Austin had set about their reformation. The 
disputes were concerning the time of keeping 
Easter, and the form of the tonsure, the British 
wearing it crescent-wise, and the Romans in a 
circle; about which they disputed with great 
learning at Whitby, where, after much magnifi¬ 
cent nonsense and spiritual foolery, with Oswin 
on Cfieir side, the Austinites are thought to have 
won j and at the point of the sword, from 
motives of war, gain, pride, regard to women, 
with the rilling passions in their favour, Chris¬ 
tianity was undpr the new form in a sense forced 
upon the people. Thus the south of the isle, 
bur chiefly Kent, was evangelised by the mis¬ 
sionaries from Rome, and the northern parts 
from Scotland, whose clergy were much hated by 
the others, which originated the different customs 
for a long time practised in the Engtife church. 
The order in which the fcingdomr of fee hep¬ 
tarchy are said to have sheirived the gospel is 
Kent, Essex, Northumbria, East Anglia, the 
Wes* Saxons, Mercia, and Sussex: the political 
conversion of nearly all which originated from 


intenriarriages and conquest. Before this was 
achieved, countless were the feuds, battles, and 
murders. Councils in 465, 512, 516, and 519, 
were called, sees were established and destroyed, 
and Lichfield and other places possessed a 
temporary archbishopric. Great good, however, 
resulted; for while the priests spent too much of 
their time In dressing the newly baptised in 
white robes arid chrismal fillets, which they wore 
eight days; in settling their barbarous casuistry 
and new-born distinctions, even the partial effects 
&f their doctrines begin to mpke it fashionable to 
compassionate and manumit the slates, to open 
and endow schools, to acquire the tittle real 
knowledge of their teachers, to build in better 
taste, to cultivate tlie softening arts, and to 
follow gainful pursuits. For the clergy were at 
first itinerants, living tether with their bishops 
and preachingSo their neighbourhood, or engaged 
in long journeys. They scattered the little 
knowledge they possessed, gained other places 
of settlement, which in turn became centres 
of similar influence. Besides, the clergy were 
early taught some mechanic art, and were obliged 
to pursue it and teach it to their inferiors; 
which, added to the fact that they were not 
allowed arms, made them certainly, though not 
innocent, by far the most useful men of their 
age, which would have been more their debtors 
if the following things could not have been said. 

Every church had a painted image of its 
patron saint, and many had Saxon idols in them; 
for this superstition was far from being destroyed 
in 625, when there stood one of their great 
temples at Godmandham, of which Cerfic the 
priest, after railing on the Saxon gods for their 
ingratitude to him—a long and self-denying 
worshipper who had suffered great reverses— 
became a Christian. But long after the recep¬ 
tion of Christianity by the Saxons, so imperfectly 
were they informed, that when, in the twenty- 
second year of Oswin, a solar eclipse, in the 
beginning of May, occasioned a dry summer, a 
fiery appearance of the sky,' and the yellow 
plague, they attributed these evils to the anger 
of their old gods. The plague ravaged Ireland, 
though not Scotland, and destroyed numbers of 
eminent persons in chueoh and Btate. At that 
time archbishops and the other clergy claimed 
exemption from all taxes and assistance to the 
state; and of one of them it was said by the 
pope to an English king, feat he could raise 
souls from the bottom of hell to fee port of 
heaven. All decrees of councils wera then 
signed with the cross, without which they ware 
effete. At the death of a bishop the people 
were required to sing thirty psalms In fee church, 
then covered with paintings; while the other 
bishops and abbots were to say one- fatte* 
dred and twenty masses, and tea hundred 
psalms. The clergy, then called mass tKOiett, 
were keepers of the weights, managers of 
ordeals, and oaths, (valued according to fee 
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station of the swearer,) and had to protect the 
slaves, apportion their labour, confer with the 
judges, and to “prevent the sprouts of pravity 
from springing up.” Churches were then built 
of wood, wicker work, and mire, and covered 
with reeds i such was the first York Cathedral, 
whiah, when a few years subsequent it was 
built of rude stone, was thought to be prodigi¬ 
ously effectual on that account, and unequalled in 
the island. 

About this time it was appointed that fifty 
psalms should be sung at the church on Friday 
for the king, that dhildren should be dipped in 
baptism instead of sprinkled, which was the 
ancient practice! then, also, pilgrimages to Jeru¬ 
salem, to Rome, and other places, celebrated in 
the evangelic history, were in great repute, 
especially among the English, who thronged the 
roods to such a degree that princes through 
whose lands they went derived fortunes from 
their tolls. 

New councils were held a.d. 664, 678, 701, 
70S, 747, and 850, from which, however, little 
is to be learnt, except the creeping of the eccle¬ 
siastical power through all the roots and branches 
of the state; and except as they cast a lateral 
light upon the age, in which we see occasionally 
the mangled bodies of some exemplary monks, 
hundreds of whom often resisted the bishops’ 
bowing their flocks for the first time to auricular 
confession; the seditious Wilfred shaking the 
kingdom with his devout antics for nearly forty 
years; the first imposition of the kirk-scot 
demanded from every village, and which, with 


intermissions, continued till Ethelwolf gave the 
tenth of the lands to. the church, confirmed by 
Edwin in 928; the first appointment of week 
services; swarms of rogues trooping over the 
country in the monk’s garb; the busy relic-trade, 
which left no one without* a thumb, a toe-nail, 
a nose, or a tooth,*of some stunt; the bustle 
of a tHous&nd rising churches; the ceaseless roar 
of the rude organ; or the dismal monotony of 
a thousand priories an£ nunneries, barred and 
moated, and containing kings and queens among 
their inmates; the Grecian artist with his ideal 
of beauty which none courted; the expatriated 
Roman mechanic with his grand* art which no 
one relished; and the broken-hearted genius in 
tears over the dark ages in which he was cast; 
the scholar without a press or a pen, and the 
pupil without a teacher; the king crossing .’or 
his signature, and the queen commending her¬ 
self for her gre^t learning, because she could 
read the pater noster ; hundreds of men, on the 
whole devout, publicly spiritualising dreams, and 
giving serious credit to visions# the people 
given fo all sorts of sorcery, jabbering out Latin 
prayers to which Boniface had allowed them to 
affix any signification; the mass-priest, without 
shoes and stockings, administering the sacrament 
in horn and wooden cups; an age in which 
satire was in its cradle, and liberty confined in 
the castle’s keep# science a fugitive upon the 
plains of Europe, and true religion shut up in 
the triple mail of superstition, where, if her 
ethereal spirit had beeH possibly mortal, she must 
have expired. 


A SWISS TRADITION. 


In the course of an excursion, during the 
autumn of lost year, a traveller through the 
wildest and most secluded parts of Switzerland 
took up his residence, during a stormy night, in 
a convent of Capuchin friars, not far from Altorf, 
the birth-place of the famous William Tell. In 
the course of the evening one of the fathers re¬ 
lated, in an impressive manner, the following tra¬ 
dition, which, in some of its characteristic fea¬ 
tures, bears a striking resemblance to Lord 
Byron’s drama, “Manfred.” 

“ His soul was wild, impetuous, and uncon¬ 
trollable. He had a keen perception of the faults 
and vices of others, without the power of cor¬ 
recting bb own; alike sensible of the nobility, 
and of the darkness of his moral constitution, al¬ 
though unable to cultivate the one to the exclu¬ 
sion of the other. 

“ In extreme youth, he led a lonely aid se¬ 
cluded life in the solitude of a Swiss valley, in 
company with an only brother, some years older 
than himself, and a young female relative, who 
bad been educated along with them from her 


birth. They lived under the care of an aged 
uncle, the guardian of those extensive domains 
which the brothers were destined jointly to in¬ 
herit. 

“ A peculiar melancholy, cherished and in¬ 
creased by the utter seclusion of that sublime 
region, had, during the period of thefr infancy, 
preyed upon the mind of their father, and finally 
produced the moBt dreadful result. JThe fijgr of 
a similar tendency in the minds of the brothers, 
induced their protector to remove them, at an 
early age, from the solitude of their native c(fun try. 
The elder was sent to a German university, and 
the younger completed his edudktion in one of 
the Italian schools. 

“ After the lapse of many years, the did guar¬ 
dian died, and the elder of the brothers returned 
to his native valley; he there formed an attach¬ 
ment to the lady^th whom he had passed his 
infancy; and she, asome fearful forebodings, 
which were unfortt&ply silenced by the voice 
of duty and of gratmidc, accepted of his love, 
and became his wife. 

2l2 
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“ In the meantime, the younger brother had 
left Italy, end travelled over the greater put of 
Europe. He mingled with the world, and gave 
full scope to every impulse of his feelings! But 
that world, with the. exception of certairf hours of 
boisterous passion and -excitement, afforded him 
little pleasure, and made no lasting impression 
upon his heart. His greatest.joy was In the 
wildest impulses of the imagination. > 

“ His spirit, though ^nighty and unbounded, 
from his early habits and education naturally 
tended to repose; he thought with delight on the 
sun rising among the Alpine snows, or gilding 
the peaks of'the nigged hills with its evening 
rays. But within him he felt a firo turning for 
ever, and which the snows of his native moun¬ 
tains could not quench. He feared that he was 
albne in the world, and that no being, kindred to 
his own, had been created; but in his soul there 
was an image of angelic perfection, which he 
believed existed not c on earth, but without which 
he knew he could not be happy. Despairing to 
find it in populous cities, he retired to his paternal 
domain. On again entering upon the scenes of 
his infancy, many new and singular feelings were 
experienced—he was enchanted with the surpass¬ 
ing beauty of the scenery,*fcnd wendered that he 
should have rambled so long, and so fur from 
it. 1 The noise and the bustle of the world 
were immediately forgotten on contemplating 

“ The silence that is in the starry Bky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills.” 

A light, as it were, broke around him, and exhi- 
bited'b strange and momentary gleam of joy and 
of misery mingled together. He entered the 
dwelling of his infancy with delight, and met his 
brother with emotion. But his dark and troubled 
eye betokened a fearful change, when he beheld 
the other playmate of his infancy. a Though beau¬ 
tiful as the imagination could conceive, she ap¬ 
peared otherwise than he expected. Her form 
and face were associated with some of his wildest 
reveries,—his feelings of affection were united 
with many undefinablc sensations—he felt as if 
she was not the wife of his brother, although he 
knew her to be so, and his soul sickened at the 
thought. 

“ He passed the night in a feverish state of joy 
and horror. From the window of a lonely tower, 
lie beheld the moon shining amid the bright blue 
of an Alpine sky, and diffusing a calm and beauti¬ 
ful, light on the silvery snow. The eagle owl 
uttered her long and plaintive note from the cas¬ 
tellated summits which overhung the valley, and 
the feet of the wild chamois were heard rebound¬ 
ing from the neighbouring socks; these accorded 
with the gentler feelings, <rf his mind, but the 
strong spirit which so frejj^tfntly overcame him, 
listened with intense delight to the dreadful roar ; 
of an immense torrent, which was precipitated | 


from the summit of an adjoining cliff, among 
broken rooks and pines, overturned and uprooted, 
or to the still mightier voice of the avalanche, 
suddenly descending with the accumulated snows 
6f a hundred years. 

“ In the morning he met the object of his un¬ 
happy passion. * Her eyes were dim with tears, 
and a cloud of sorrow had darkened the light of 
her lovely countenance. 

“ For some time there was a mutual constraint 
in their manner, which both were afraid to ac¬ 
knowledge, and neither were able to dispel. Even 
the uncontrollable spirit or the wanderer was 
oppressed and overcome, and he wished he had 
never returned to the dwelling of his ancestors. 
The lady was equally aware of the awful peril of 
their situation, and without the knowledge of her 
husband, she prepared to depart from the castle, 
and take thee veil in a convent situated in a 
neighbouring valley. 

“ With this resolution she departed on the 
following morning; but in crossing an Alpine 
pass which conducted, by a nearer route, to the 
adjoining valley, she was enveloped in mists and 
vapour, and lost all knowledge of the surround¬ 
ing country. The clouds closed in around her, 
and a tremendous thunder-storm took place in 
the valley beneath. She wandered about for 
some time, in hopes of gaining a glimpse, through 
the clouds, of some accustomed object to direct 
her steps, till, exhausted by fatigue and fear, 
she reclined upon a dark rock, in the crevices 
of which, though it was now the heat of summer, 
there were many patches of snow. There she 
sat, in a state of feverish delirium, till a gentle 
air dispelled the dense vapour from before her 
feet, and discovered an ‘ enormous chasm, down 
which she must have fallen if she had taken 
another step. While breathing a silent prayer 
to Heaven for this providential escape, strange 
sounds were heard, as of some disembodied voice 
floating among the clouds. Suddenly she per¬ 
ceived, within a few paces, the figure of the 
wanderer tossing his arms in the air, his eye 
inflamed, and his general aspect wild and dis¬ 
tracted ; he then appeared meditating a deed of 
sin; she rushed towards him, and, clasping him 
in her arms, dragged him backwards, just as he 
was about to precipitate himself into the gulf 
below. 

“ Overcome by bodily fatigue and agitation 
of mind, they remained for some time in a state 
of insensibility. The brother first revived from 
his stupor; and finding her whose image was 
pictured in his soul lying by his side, with her 
arms resting upon his shoulder, he believed for 
a moment that he must have executed the dread¬ 
ful deed he had meditated, and had waked in an¬ 
other world. The gentle form of the lady was 
again reanimated, and slowly she opened her 
beautiful eyes. Sbe questioned him as to the 
purpose of his visit to that desolate spot; a full 
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explanation took plaoc of their mutual sensa¬ 
tions, and they confessed the passion which con¬ 
sumed them, 

“ The sun was now high in Leaven, the clouds 
of the morning had ascended -to the loftiest 
Alps, and the mists—‘ into their airy elements 
resolved'—were gone. As the god of day ad¬ 
vanced, dark valleys were suddenly illiymnated, 
and lovely lakes brightened like mirrors among 
the hills, their waters sparkling with the fresh 
breeze of the morning; the most beautiful cloud* 
were sailing in the air, some breaking on the 
mountain-tops, and others resting on the sombre 
pines, or slumbering on the surface of the unil¬ 
luminated valleys. The* shrill whistle of the 
marmot was no longer heard, and the chamois 
had bounded to its inaccessible retreat. The 
vast range of the neighbouring Alps was next 
distinctly visible, and presented to the eyes of 
the beholders * glory beyond all glory ever 
seen.’ 

“ In the meantime a change had taken place 
in the feelings of the mountain-pair, which was 
powerfully strengthened by the glad face of 
nature ; the glorious hues of earth and sky 
seemed indeed to sanction and rejoice in their 
mutual happiness. The darker spirit of the bro¬ 
ther had now fearfully overcome him; the dream¬ 
ing predictions of his most imaginative years 
appeared realised in their fullest extent, aud the 
voice of prudence and of rrntuie was inaudible 
amidst the intoxication of his joy. The object 
of his affection rested in his arms in a state of 
listless happiness, listening with enchanted car 
to his wild and impassioned eloquence, and care¬ 
less of all other sight or sound. 

“ She, too, had renounced her morning vows, 
and the convent was unthought of and forgotten. 
Crossing the mountains by wild and unfrequented 
paths, they took up tlieir abode in a deseited 
cottage, formerly frequented by goatherds and 
the hunters of the roe. On looking down, for 
the last time, from the mountuin-top, on that 
delightful valley in which she had so long lived 
in innocence and peace, the lady thought of her 
departed mother, and -her heart would have died 
within her, but the wild glee of the brother again 
rendered her insensible to all other sensations, 
and she yielded to the sway of her fatal passion. 

“ There they lived, secluded from the world, 


aad supported, even through evil, by the intensity 
of their passion for each other. The turbulent 
spirit of the brother was at rest; he had found 
a being endowed with Virtues like his own, and, 
as he thought, destitute of all his vices. The 
day-dreams of his fancy had been realised, and 
all thaf be had imagined of beauty or affection 
was embodied in that form which he could call 
his own. 

“ On the morning of fier departure the dread¬ 
ful truth burst upon the mind of her wretched 
husband. From the first arrival of the dark-eyed 
stranger, a gloomy vision of futuae sorrow had 
haunted bias by day and by night. Despair and 
misery now made him their victim, and that 
awful malady which he inherited from his ances¬ 
tors was the immediate consequence. He was 
seen, for the last time, among some stupendous 
cliffs which overhung the river, and his hat aud 
cloak were found by the chamois hunters at the 
foot of an ancient pine. 

“ Soon, too, was the guilty joy of the sur¬ 
vivors fo terminate. The gentle lady, even in 
felicity, felt a load upon her heart; her spirit 
had burned too ardently, and she knew it must, 
ere long, be extinguished. Day after day the 
lily of her cheek encroached upon the rose, till 
at last she assumed a monumental paleness, 
unrelieved save by a transient and hectic glow; 
Her angelic form wasted away, and soon the 
flower of the valley was no more. 

" The soul of the brother was dark, dreadfully 
dark, but his body wasted not, and his spirit 
caroused with more fearful strength. ' The 
sounding cataract haunted him like a passion.’ 
He was again alone in the world, and his mind 
endowed \\ith more dreadful energies j his wild 
eye sparkled with unnatural light, and his raven 
hair linng heavy on his burning temples. He 
wandered amdbg the forests and the mountains, 
and rarely entered his once-beloved dwelling, 
from the windows of which he had so often 
beheld the sun sinking in a sea of crimson 
glory. 

“ He was found dead in that sam*e pass in 
which he had met his sister among the moun¬ 
tains ; liis body bore no marks of external vio¬ 
lence, but his countenance was convulsed by 
bitter insanity.” 


SLAVERY. • ” 

MINUTES OF A CONVERSATION BETWEEN ALEXANDER, EMTEROR OF RUSSIA, AND THOMAS CLARKSON, ESQ. 

Saturday, Sept. 23, 1615. i On his return to Fans, I wrote him a letter, 
I stating therein, in substance, that having heard 
When I arrived at Paris, the Emperor of when he was in London, from the Duke of Glou- 
Russia had just left it to review his armies on cester, from Mr. Wilberforce, from Mr. Robert 
the plains of Vertus, which occupied some days. Wilson, and from the three good men of the 
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religious society called Quakers, Mr. Grillet, Mr. 
Wilkinson, and Mr. Allen, to whom he had 
granted an audience of two hours, of the interest 
which he, the Emperor, had taken in the aboli¬ 
tion of that traffic 'so oppressive to the unhappy 
Africans, I had sent him a complete set of my 
hooks through the hands of Lady Waven, which 
she delivered to Count Nesselrode, as a small 
testimony of the respect and esteem I felt for 
him on that account; but that on a further con¬ 
sideration of the subject, I had not been satisfied 
with myself, and that hearing he was at Paris, 
which was comparatively but a short distance, 
I had determined to go thither, in oorier to thank 
him in person for all his efforts on behalf of this 
injured people, and to implore, should any fu¬ 
ture opportunity offer, a continuance of his favour 
towards them. 

This letter I carried to the Qaroness Rendem, 
a Russian lady, and «at and conversed with her 
upon the subject of it for nearly an hour. The 
Baroness is a lady of most exemplary merit; 
she devotes her time to religion. The Emperor 
of Russia generally calls upon her every evening 
at 7 o’clock, in order to converse with her on 
spiritual subjects. It was on |hk, account 1 
carried my letter to her, and also one from the 
Dwke of Gloucester to the Emperor, which was 
Intended as an introduction of me to the latter 
person. 

The Baroness assured me she would deliver 
them both into his Majesty’s hands, as soon as 
she should see him. In the course of two days, 
I received a message from the Baroness that the 
Emperor had received and read both the letters 
in her presence, and seemed much pleased with 
them. He desired her to instruct me to thank 
the Duke for his letter; and, with respect to my 
own letter, that part of it had given him peculiar 
satisfaction wherein I had mentioned the names 
pf those three good men whose conversation had 
so much interested him when in England. He 
desired her to add, that he was exceedingly 
occupied, but that in a short time he would make 
arrangements for seeing me. 

On Friday, September 22nd, I received a 
message frtm the Lady Rendem, that the Em¬ 
peror desired my attendance at her house, the 
next morning, at eleven o’clock. Accordingly, 
I attended, and expected to find him there; 
but it appeared he had sent there one of his own 
domestics to show me the way to him. This 
servant I followed closely to the Palais des 
Bourboiis. When I arrived there, he conducted 
me through several rooms, and at length left me 
in a spacious apartment, in which were two or 
three Russian officers, who were on guard for 
the day. Here I remained, till another of hiB 
domestics came up, and desired me to follow him. 
He led me through three other rooms into a 
fourth, in which was a gentleman, who said “ The 
Emperor is in the next room and expects you.” 


I felt a little embarrassed as to whet I should 
say; but I was instantly relieved from tills feel¬ 
ing, by the affability and condescension of the 
Emperor. He came to meet me to the very 
door; he then took my hand into his own, led 
me into the room, and immediately broke silence 
by addressing me in English. He said (still 
continuing to hold my hand) that he considered 
I had done him honour by coming from Eng¬ 
land expressly to see him: he was not In the 
A»abit of making compliments, he meant what he 
said, he should not easily forget my visit. 

I had only done him justice in considering 
him to be the friend of the poor Africans. He 
had always been an .enemy to the slave trade. 
He had, indeed, formerly known nothing more 
of it than other people ; he knew only that the 
Africans were, taken from their country against 
their will, and that they were transported to 
the colonics of foreigners, for whom they were 
made to work under a system commonly re¬ 
ported cruels but this he considered to be an 
outrage against human nature, and this alone 
made him a determined enemy to the slave 
trade; but when in after-time he had read 
those books which had furnished him with par¬ 
ticulars on the subject, and when he had seen 
the print of the slave ship, lie felt he should be 
unworthy of the high station he held, if he had 
not done his utmost, in all the late conferences 
on that subject, to wipe away such a pestilence 
from the face of the earth. After this he let go 
my hand, and we stood talking face to face. 
There was no other person in the room. I told 
him I had long ago understood that his dispo¬ 
sition towards the oppressed Africans had been 
such as I now had the satisfaction of learning 
from his own mouth; that his kind disposition 
was now generally known and duly appreciated 
by the friends of the cause in England—that it 
had gratified them beyond measure to find thut 
this injured people had so powerful a protector 
and friend; and that I could not doubt (should 
any opportunity yet offer) the Emperor would 
continue to advocate their cause. He replied, 
he would never desert it. 

In the original treaty with France, he had 
taken a very active part in their behalf—but the 
obstacles were so very great on behalf of the 
French Government, which at that time had 
great, extravagant schemes in prospect, that he 
found it impossible to realise his wishes. In a 
period succeeding this, viz. during the Congress 
at Vienna, he had exerted himself again, and 
had united himself with the British Ministers in 
their favour ; and though new and great obstacles 
had risen up on the part of the other nations 
concerned in the odious traffic, he trusted that 
Borne further advantages had been gained there. 
Something like the foundation iff new treaties 
on this important subject had been laid there; 
and at a subsequent period (very lately) since 
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his arrival in Paris, he had again taken ftp their 
cause, and in conjunction with (he British Mi¬ 
nister, had been so successful, that France had 
afpeed to give up four years’ continuance, being 
the remaining term of this trade. So that an¬ 
other nation had been added to the list of those 
who had already abandoned the infamous traffic. 
I replied, that we were all of us sensible that 
great things had been done, for which*we could 
not be too thankful, and that the Emperor had 
been a most powerful instrument, under Provi¬ 
dence, in accomplishing them; but those m 
England who had been the means of developing 
and bringing to light the mass of crimes and 
sufferings contained ii^ the slave trade, and 
whose feelings had been more than ordinarily 
excited upon this subject, and whose feelings had 
perhaps led them to be so sanguine in their ex¬ 
pectations, had been disappointed— (I hoped his 
Majesty would excuse the freedom with which 
I was going to speak.—Here he nodded assent). 
I then resumed,—had been disappointed at finding 
the Allied Sovereigns at Vienna had not pro¬ 
claimed the slave trade to be piracy . This 
would have been a noble declaration in the face 
of the world in favour of justice and religion , and 
it would only have accorded with principles 
which all of them were obliged to confess daily, 
in the administrations of their respective govern¬ 
ments. They were all obliged to punish, and 
thus try to put an end to robbery and murder. 
This was essentially necessary, or their govern¬ 
ments could not go on, but the slave trade was 
a complication of robbery and murder; and it 
was deeply to be lamented, in my opinion, under 
this and every other view of the subject, that 
such a noble decree had been overlooked. 

The Emperor, with great condescension, ad¬ 
mitted the truth of what 1 had said. 

He admitted it would have been more worthy 
the Congress to have passed the decree now 
mentioned ; and, moreover, that the continuance 
of the slave trade by the Allies was at variance 
with their own principles as governors ; but we 
could not cure great evils at once; besides, the 
difficulties at Vienna were much greater than I 
had any notion of. The decree that I had sug¬ 
gested might have passed, if some of the moBt 
powerful of the sovereigns had agreed upon it, 
and if at the same time they had agreed to use 
force. But the Congress at Vienna consisted of 
sovereigns united, and in alliance for one great 
object, viz. the future safety, peace, and tran¬ 
quillity of Europe, where harmony was essen¬ 
tially necessary, as far as it could be obtained. 
This harmony must have been broken, if such a 
decree had been insisted upon. 

He trusted, however, that one great object 
would be finally accomplished, in consequence 
of what had already taken place ; indeed, he did 
not doiiht it Cheat progress had been made. 
A new nation (France) had now fully come into 


the measure. He did not doubt, from what he 
had heard, that Spain and Portugal would follow. 
If. any other exertions were necessary on his 
part, it was only for us to point them out, and 
he should attend to our suggestions on the prin¬ 
ciple of duty. 1 might return to England with 
the assurance from himself, that he would never 
desert the cause of the injured Africans. He 
would never disappoint our hopes, and if 1 my¬ 
self, as one of the individuals who had laboured 
in the glorious cause, should be disposed to write 
to him, 1 was at liberty so to do; but I must 
write to him freely and without ceremony, as to 
a friend , acting in unison for fhe same great 
object, fle added, “ I trust we have so laboured 
in the Congress, that the result will be very 
satisfactory to all Christian people.” 

•This laBt sentence was uttered in a pause, and as 
if it had come out unexpectedly, so that I was 
at a loss to determine whether it related to the 
slave trade, or whether to some arrangements 
at Fans, respecting religious toleration, or any 
other»religious subject. While I was reflecting 
upon it, the Emperor turned to another subject, 
and asked me how Mr. Allen, Mr. Wilkinson, 
and Mr. Ggillet were, and where they now were. 
I replied, that the two former were in England, 
and were well when I saw them; but the latter 
had gone home to America to the bosom of his 
family. 

The Emperor then said, that the two hours’ 
conversation which he had held with them in 
London were among the most agreeable hours 
he had spent while in England. The religious 
opportunity which he then had with them had 
made a very serious impression on hil* mind, 
such as he believed he should never forget; and 
he could not but have a high regard for the 
society to which three such good men belonged. 
With respeqt to the society itself, it appeared 
to him as if its members,'taken in the plainness 
of their dress and appearance, and the simplicity 
and yet independence of their manners, ap¬ 
proached nearer to the primitive Cliristians than, 
any other people. • 

He might say the same of their doctrine— 
their first grand doctrine of the influence of the 
Holy Spirit was the very corner-stone of reli¬ 
gion. Here he abruptly asked me, if I myself 
were a Quaker. I replied, I was not so pi name, 
but I trusted I was in spirit—I was nine parts 
out of ten of their way of thinking. They had 
been fellow-labourers with me in the great cause; 
the more I had known them the mpre l had 
loved them. 

The Emperor said, putting his hand to his 
breast, 1 embrace them more than any other 
people—I consider myself as one of them. 

I told him, as he had such a value for the 
Quakers, I would furnish him with one or two 
anecdotes, which I had no doubt would please 
him to hear, hut more particularly if he had not 
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heard them before. His jpredecossor, Peter 
the Great, had professed an attachment to the 
Quakers* similar to what the Emperor had just 
expressed. ' He was acquainted with the great 
WOliaitt P$nn, and others the first founders 
of the Society, and when he worked at the Dock¬ 
yard at Deptford, in order to learn practically 
the rudiments of naval architecture, he frequently 
attended the Quakers’ Meeting, where he con¬ 
ducted himself with due Solemnity and decorum. 

The Emperor said he had known this anec¬ 
dote before. I said that, with his permission, I 
would relate another. The same Peter the Great, 
about 16 years after he had left England, .went 
with his army to Frederickstadt; on his arrival 
there, one of the first questions he* asked was, 
whether there were any of those good men called 
Quakers in the place? and being told there weie. 
he signified his intention of attending one of 
their meetings. He^ accordingly attended, ac¬ 
companied by his suite ; he heard the discourse 
that followed, with great attention and interest, 
and bestowed his commendation upon it. ■ The 
Emperor might remember this was precisely his 
own" case, when last year he attended the Qua¬ 
kers’ . Meeting-house in St. Martiq’s-lane ; so 
.that he had, probably, without knowing it, trodden 
iu t^e footsteps of his great predecessor. 

.‘ The Emperor thanked me for this anecdote, 
which was new to him, and said he could not 
follow a better example than that of Peter the 
Great, and desired to follow him in whatever he 
bad done that was good. 

lie then asked me if Mr. Wilkinson and Mr. 
Allen were of any profession ? I replied, that Mr. 
Wilkinson was a preacher of the gospel, and 
that he devoted himself to his religious office; 
and that Mr. Allen was in trade, but that he 
spent his time chiefly in doing good. Here I 
could not resist the impulse I felt fo do justice 
to the character of my friend by an eulogium, in 
which, however high it may appear, I did not 
exceed the bounds of truth. After which I said 
that, of the many objects which occupied Mr. 
Allen’s attention, that of forming public schools 
was among the foremost, and that I knew he 
wished that B sirailar establishments might he 
formed in the Emperor’s dominions. He re¬ 
plied, abruptly, that he supposed I knew there 
were schools in Russia, but, perhaps, they were 
not on so improved a plan as those in England. 


I answered him by saying, , the difference lies 
there. 1 then said a few vyords on the mecha¬ 
nism of the English schools, and that in conse¬ 
quence of the great number of boys which one 
master could teach, education became cheap, so 
as to be even within the power of the poor. I 
then enlarged on the benefits of education. I 
observed, his own empire was great and powerful, 
but whaf would it be if his subjects were im¬ 
proved by a wise and universal education? his 
Empire would be more powerful, more perma¬ 
nent, and more happy. Nothing contributed 
more to make subjects useful, orderly, virtuous 
and happy, than an acquaintance with the truths 
of the Gospel and education, inasmuch as it 
taught them to read, and was one of the out¬ 
ward means of enabling them to know those 
truths. In this point of view, these schools 
were of inestimable value! He replied, that 
there was no sure foundation for peace, order, 
and happiness, among men, but the Christian 
religion, and added, this is quite as necessary for 
kings os for people. 1 then informed him that 
Mr. Allen, and those who laboured with him on 
this subject, were not labouring for a private or 
particular good, their views extended to the 
whole world, and for this purpose they were 
educating foreigners of different nations to qua¬ 
lify them to carry the system of the British 
education into the countries to which they se¬ 
verally belonged. They had lately educated 
one from Denmark, and another from France, 
and they would be very glad to educate one from 
Russia, with the same design. 

On hearing this, the Emperor seemed to be 
well pleased, and said. You may be sure I should 
be glad to promote the system in Russia. He 
said he was very sorry to take his leave vf me 
so soon; and he had more engagements than, he 
feared, he could perform while he stayed m 
Paris. 

He added, “ Remember me kindly to Mr. Allen, 
and his good friends the Quakers; and tell Mr. 
Allen I wish him to write to me on the subject 
of his schools. He may depend upon my coun¬ 
tenance in Russia.” He then took hold of my 
hand again, SBying, “ My best wishes accompany 
you to England, and if I can at any time be 
useful to the cause of the poor Africans, you 
may always have my services by writing me a 
letter.” 


HAIR-BREADTH ESCAPES. No. VI. 

UBS. SPENCER SMITH. 


“Heavens!” exclaimed Mrs. Smith, with the cast-off clothes of those miserable shepherds? 
feelings natural to an elegant and refined woman, I should prefer the prison of Valenciennes to 
how do you imagine 1 could put on the filthy that.” 
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The marquis, however, insisted upon returning 
to Rastadt to purchase their disguises. They 
arrived there at sunset; and they had to depart 
again at midnight, iu order to meet the flocks at 
the moment of their passing, which was generally 
at break of day. The marquis, who undertook 
the office of making up the story, told the hostess 
that, wishing to surprise his sister, wlyjm they 
were going to meet, his wife and he wished to 
dress themselves as shepherds. He requested 
her to purchase the two costumes, and gave h«r 
several pieces of gold. The good hostess speedily 
executed the commission. By one of those 
unlucky chances which happen but too often to 
the unfortunate, the ma» of whom the dresses 
were purchased was attached to the police of 
the little town of St. Maria, two leagues from 
thence. He questioned the worgan ; she told 
the truth, and that truth was sufficient to warrant 
the arrest of a whole town. He said nothing, 
but sold her the two dresses. Scarcely bad she 
turned her back when he saddled his horse, and 
hastened to St. Maria, to give information of 
what had occurred. 

Tire disguises were put on amidst bursts of 
laughter ; the fair fugitive enjoyed one of those 
moments of quiet which frequently, it is said, 
precede misfortunes. At midnight, having libe¬ 
rally rewarded their good hostess, they were 
about to step into the cabriolet to drive to the 
Styrian frontier; hut as they were passing through 
an obscure corridor, which led from the parlour 
to the court-yard, the marquis feft the points of 
two bayonets touch his sides, whilst Mrs. Smith 
was rudely seized by two soldiers, and dragged 
back to the parlour. There a commissary of 
police was seated. He eyed the lady for a long 
time with an nir of insolence. “ What is your 
name ?” he at length inquired. 

“ Mrs. Spencer Smith, the daughter of baron 
Herbert, the iiitermmcio from Austria to Con¬ 
stantinople, and the wife of the ambassador from 
England to Stuttgard.” 

Mrs. Smith immediately perceived that she 
could only serve herself and her companion by 
avowing the truth. She was now upon the 
Austrian territory. The government might not 
be sufficiently strong to save her, but the subal¬ 
terns might be overawed by her tone of autho¬ 
rity, and let her go. In fact, the commissary 
seemed for a moment overwhelmed by this 
litany of great names, though he looked as if he 
did not believe she was telling truth. 

“ And why this costume?” 

“ Because I choose to wear it; this is a matter 
which does not concern you.” 

“ Humph! And where are you going ?” 

“ To the residence of my sister, the Countess 
Strassoldo, at Gratz, in Styria.” 

“ Who is this man who accompanies you?” 

“ My valet-de-chambre.” 

“ I cannot come to any decision in your case,” 


said the commissary; " you' must Accompany 
me to St. Maria.* 1 ' 

‘All this time the marquis wtos utider guard in 
an,adjoining chamber; but lie hid iie^d the 
questions and answers, an(f that was sufficient 
for his guidance in* his examination. Next 
morning they all departed for St. Maria, Mrs. 
Smith in a carriage, and the marquis on foot, 
between two soldiers. # 

St. Maria is a very small garrison-town of the 
Tyrol. On arriving there, the commissary related 
the affair to a superior officer who was com¬ 
mandant of the town, whose first impression was, 
that this female was an adventurer. He went 
to Mrs. Smith, and interrogated her himself. 

It happened that, during the preceding year, 
Mrs. Smith had been at Inspruck with her hus¬ 
band. They had given a ball; the room was 
small, and thcy # were obliged to refuse many 
applications. I mention this fact that the reader 
may be the better enabled to understand what 
follows. 

The* officer questioned Mrs. Smith with that 
politeness which a man naturally shows to a 
pretty woman; but he seemed to change liir 
tone when «shp described herself to be Mrs. 
Smith. 

“ You assume a respectable name, madafh* 
said he, “ and this imposture may bring you into 
trouble. You arc not Mrs. Smith. Tell me 
the truth, and perhaps I may serve you.” 

Mrs. Smith was very near-sighted ; she there¬ 
fore had not at first remarked the officer’s coun¬ 
tenance ; but by degrees it struck her that she 
had seen him before, and she was speedily assured 
of the fact. 

“ And am I not Mrs. Spencer Smith, sir ? ” 
said she with a smile ; “have you, then, so 
treacherous a memory ? Can you have forgotten, 
sir, that whcif Mr. Spencer Smith, the English 
ambassador at Stuttgard, came last year to In¬ 
spruck, his wife, who was with him, gave a ball, 
to which many officers were invited ? Several 
of them could not get admittance, in conse¬ 
quence of the smallness of the apartments ; and 

one of those gentlemen, Baron de-, yourself, 

sir, came recommended by a lady fff Inspruck, 
his relative ; through that recommendation he 
obtained a preference over many of his friends.” 

“ Madutn, madam!”—exclaimed the Tiaron, 
dropping on his knee before Mrs. Smith, and 
kissing her hand, for he now*rccognised the 
graceful form and beautiful face of the enchant¬ 
ress who had given so many delightful parties at 
Inspruck—“madam, can you pardon me; I am 
a most unfortunate man. Deign, then, to be as 
kind as you are amiable and beautiful, or I am 
lost.” 

Mrs. Smith raised him, and, laughing, assured 
him that every thing was forgotten. “But,” 
said she, “ I am very anxious to reach my sister’s, 
and the day is advancing. I hope I shall be 
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permitted to continue my journey," added she, 
smiling. 

“ I should like,” exclaimed the baron, fl to 
see any one prevent you. I am now your 
champion.” 

“He went to the commissary of police, to 
whom he certified, upon his word of honour, that 
this lady was Mrs. Spencer Smith. 

“Indeed!” said the o commissary, “so much 
the worse for her ; I have just been reading the 
Trent Gazette, which my secretary has handed 
to ine. Read this paragraph." 

The baron here read the paragraph which the 
marquis had seen at the inn on the bike of Zell. 
He knew not what to do. France had then such 
long arms that she could reach her victims 
wheresoever they might fly. 

“We must not compromise ourselves iu ftiis 
affair," said the commissary of .police;” I must 
send the lady and her valct-de-chambre to Saltz- 
bourg. But it is needless to make enemies 
anywhere ; therefore you had better conduct her 
thither, as a mark of respect.” 

“ Not I,” said the baron ; “ 1 will not play the 
part of gendarme to so lovely and amiable a 
woman.” , r 

“ Would you wish her to have four soldiers 
aritl a corporal for her escort?" 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ It must be you or they, there is no choice. 
I will inform her that we cannot take upon our¬ 
selves the responsibility of allowing her to pro¬ 
ceed.” 

They departed for Saltzbourg, which, by the 
receifc treaty of Presbourg, belonged to Austria. 
The marquis mounted the box along with the 
coachman, and during the journey, which lasted 
a day and a half, he waited at table as expertly 
as if he bad been accustomed to the duties of a 
valet. On arriving at Saltzbourg,"the prisoner— 
for such she still was—was conducted to the 
principal inn in the town ; and the baron went 
to apprise the authorities of Mrs. Smith’s arrival, 
having first placed two sentinels at her door. 

The director-general of the police at Saltz¬ 
bourg was a shrewd, clever man; he probably 
thought it r ridiculous that a woman should be 
charged with political offences; and though very 
polite, he threw a little sarcasm into his interro¬ 
gatory. 

“ Who is the man who accompanies you, 
madam ?” 

My valet-de-charabre.” 

“ His name ?” 

“ Francesco Raimondo." 

“ How long has he been with you ?” 

“ Three months.” 

The director-general left the apartment, making 
a very low bow. 

The marquis was guarded in one of the cham¬ 
bers of the house. He was conducted to the 
hotel of the police, where an interrogatory was 


commenced which threatened to prove dangerous 
to him. This he well knew, but he was upheld 
by a noble and generous feeling, which, under 
such circumstances, is a great support. The 
room in which the director-general and himself 
were, looked out upon the Saar, which Jruos at 
the foot of the castle, and surrounds the town 
of Saltzbourg. On the opposite sidewere beau¬ 
tiful hills, clothed with the most delightful vege¬ 
tation. The marquis having answered the ques¬ 
tions put to him, looked out upon the prospect, 
and exclaimed, “ What a beautiful country! it is 
almost as fine as Italy!” The director-general 
smiled; he asked no questions, but he rang a 
bell, when a tall thin «ld man entered, who, by 
his bunch of keys, might be recognised as a 
jaHor. The marquis was consigned to his safe¬ 
guard, and, in,a few moments, he was in a cham¬ 
ber, or rather a cabinet, ten feet long by seven 
feet wide, under the castle, at two hundred feet 
below the ground. They brought him some 
soup, bread, and water, and then left him to 
enjoy himself at his ease. Towards evening a 
man entered his prison, and said to him in Latin, 
“Your mistress is saved, my friend; she has 
departed for Lintz ” 

“ Is it true ?” exclaimed the marquis ; “ Hea¬ 
ven be praised! ” 

“ Truly,” said the man—smiling at the facility 
with which the prisoner understood his Latin,— 
“ you are a very attached and devoted ser¬ 
vant ; but for yourself, who will save you, ray 
friend ?” 

" God,” answered the marquis, making an 
allusion to the motto of his house.* 

“ He is, doubtless, a good protector ; but we 
are ourselves frequently the arbiters of our des¬ 
tiny. You would do well to speak the truth.” 

The marquis made no reply. Some moments 
after, he was ordered to ascend to the cabinet 
of the director. “ Do you know the Marquis 
de Salvo ?” he inquired abruptly. 

“ Certainly, I know him well; he is my mas¬ 
ter,” said the marquis, without appearing discon¬ 
certed. 

“ Why did you leave him ?" 

“ By his order, to follow Mrs. Smith, and to 
endeavour to save her; and my only regret is, 
that I have not entirely succeeded." 

“ At what town did you leave your master?” 

“ At Venice.” 

They remained in silence fee some time ; the 
director of the police then rang a bell in a pecu¬ 
liar way, as he had done on the first occasion, 
and immediately a man came in whose looks 
were not more propitious than those of his late 
jailor. He conducted the marquis to another 
place of confinement, which was entered by a 
low wicket door. The dungeon contained only 
two seats and a litter of straw ; it had all the 
* In Deo salue ,—the device of the Salvo family, and the 
origin of tbqir name. 
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appearance of a place whence a prisoner could 
hope to be released only by death. For the 
first time, the Marquis de Salvo felt* his fortitude 
begin to fail him s he stretched himself cm the 
straw litter, and fatigue and anxiety of mind 
soon threw him into a profound sleep. He had 
slept for a considerable time, when tiie jailor 
entered, and respectfully requested hiqi to follow 
him to the director of the police. The latter, as 
soon as the marquis entered his cabinet, flew to 
embrace him—“ My dear marquis,” said he, 
“ why did you oblige me to treat you with such 
severity? this was not fair.” 

The marquis, fearing that this was a snare laid 
to entrap him, at first denied that lie was him¬ 
self ; but the director showed him a letter from 
Mrs. Smith, who had arrived at Lintz, where she 
was to remain until the receipt of,Count Stadion’s 
answer, and where the marquis was to join her. 
Nothing could have happened more luckily, for 
the marquis had well nigh paid for all, inasmuch 
as the police of both Venice and Milan were in 
pursuit of him. A description of his person had 
been posted up in all the public thoroughfares, 
and those who might conceal him were threatened 
with severe punishment. He was now liberated, 
and he immediately set off for Lintz, where he 
joined Mrs. Smith; and after the lapse of two 
or three weeks the answer arrived from Vienna. 
It was arranged that Mrs. Smith should assume 
the name of Muller, mid embark at one of the 
northern ports. She immediately left Lintz, 


ASS 

and proceeded to Gratz, where she joined her 
sister, the Countess Strassoldo. 

* It will be recollected, tbgt when at Venice, 
Mrs. Smith rejected the offer of the Marquis de 
Salvo; ho assured her of bis disinterestedness 
by promising, that *as soon as he should have 
restated her to her family, he would not even 
ask the reward of spending another hour in her 
society. As soon as Jhey arrived at Gratz, the 
marquis hired a post-chaise and went to fetch 
Mrs. Smith’s children, Edward and Sydney, who 
were at some little distance from the town. Pre¬ 
senting the two boys to their mother, be said, 
“ Hfire are your children and your sister ; you 
are now safe under the roof of your fafoily, I 
therefore bid you adieu. I leave you, and I 
hope I have convinced you that a man of honour 
is capable of performing a generous action with¬ 
out the hope of a reward.” 

Mrs. Smith, overpower'd by her feelings of 
gratitude, held out her hand to him; she begged 
that he would remain in safety under her sister’s 
roof,*and not again expose himself to the dangers 
which he had incurred for her sake. He com¬ 
plied with her request. Shortly after, they pro¬ 
ceeded to riliissia, and embarked at Riga on her 
return to England. 

On his arrival in London, the MarquH de 
Salvo received the thanks of Mrs. Smith’s family; 
and Queen Charlotte, the consort of George III., 
publicly expressed her satisfaction of his con¬ 
duct .—Memoirs of the Duchess d,'Abrantes. 


LORD BYllON AND MRS. SPENCER SMITH. 


At Malta, Lord Byron became acquainted 
with Mrs. Spencer Smith, the “ Fair Florence” of 
his “ Childe Harold.” Struck with her romantic 
history, and charmed and interested by her man¬ 
ners, and even her eccentricity, she became one 
of those beings who were mixed up with the 
poetry of his life and thoughts ; and his re¬ 
membrance of her produced many beautiful 
stanzas expressive of his admiration and regard ; 
the following, which were addressed to her, were 
written at Malta 

TO FLORENCE. 

1 Oh, Lady I when I left the shore, 

•The distant shore, which gave me birth, 

I hardly thought to grieve once more, 

To quit another spot on earth: 

Yet here, amidst this barren isle, 

Where panting Nature droops the head, 

Where only thou art seen to smile, 

I view my parting hour with dread. 

Though far from Albin’s craggy shore, 

Divided by the dark-blue main; 

A few, brief, rolling seasons o’er, 

Perchance I view her clitfs again. 


Bat wheresoe’er I now may roam, 

Through Bcorching clime aud varied sea, 

Though Time restore me to my home, 

I ne’er shall bend mine eyes on thee: 

On tliee, in whom at once conspire 
All charms which heedless hearts can move, 

Whom but to see is to admire. 

And, oh I forgive the word—to lote. 

Forgive the word in one who ne’er^ 

With such a word can more offend; 

And since thy heart I cannot share, 

| Believe me, what I am—thy friend. 

And who so cold as look on thee, 

Thou lovely wanderer, and be less 

Nor be, what man should ever be— 

The friend of Beauty in distress. 

Ah 1 who would think that form had past 
Through Danger’s most destructive path, 

Had braved the death-winged tempest’s blast, 
And ’scaped a tyrant’s fiercer wrath ? 

Lady I when I shall view the walls - 
Where free Byzantium once arose; 

And Stamboul’s oriental halls 
Hie Turkish tyrants now enclose; 
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Though mightiest in the lists of fame, • 

That glorious city still shall be— 

On me 'twill hold a dearer claim, 

As spot of thy nativity: 

And though 1 bid thee now farewell, 

When I behold that won ( drous scene, 

Since where thou art I may not dwell, 

'Twill soothe to be where thou hast been. 

He also apostrophises, the same lady iu the 
stanzas beginning “ Chill and mirk is the nightly 
blast," published in vol. vii. p. 311, of his 44 Life 
and works they were written during the thun¬ 
der-storm which* he encountered at Zitza, in the 
mountains of Pindus; and in a letter to his 
mother, he says :—“ This letter is committed to 
the charge of a very extraordinary lady, whom 
you have doubtless heard of, Mrs. S— S— 
of whose escape the Marquis de Salvo published 
a narrative a few years ago. Shtvhas since been 


shipwrecked; and her life has been, from its 
commencement, so fertile in remarkable incidents, 
that in a romance they would appear improbable. 
Site was bom at Constantinople, where her father, 
Baron Herbert, was Austrian Ambassador; mar¬ 
ried unhappily, yet has never been impeached in 
point of character; excited the vengeance of 
Bonaparte, by taking a part in some conspiracy; 
several times risked her life; and is not yet five- 
and-twenty. She is here, on her way to join her 
hfisband, being obliged to leave Trieste, where 
she was paying a visit to tfer mother,' by the 
approach of the French, and embarks soon in a 
ship of war. Since my arrival here I have had 
soarcely any other companion. I have found her 
very pretty, very accomplished, and extremely 
eccentric. Bonaparte is even now so incensed 
against her, that her life would be in danger if 
she were taken prisoner a second time," 


THE BITER BIT. 


44 Thebe," said he, “ you’ll see the great Daniel 
Webster. He’s a great man, I tell you ; king 
William, No. 4, I guess, would be n6 match for 
him as an orator; he’d talk him out of sight in 
half an hour. If he wa9 in your House of Com¬ 
mons, I reckon he’d make some of your great 
folks look pretty streaked ; he’s a true patriot 
and statesman, the first in our country, and a 
most particular ’cute lawyer. There was a 
Quaker chap too ’cute for him once, tho’. This 
Quaker, a pretty knowin’ old shaver, had a cause | 
down to Rhode Island ; so he went to Daniel to 
hire him to go down and plead his case for him ; 
so, says he, ‘ Lawyer Webster, what’s your fee ?” 

“ Why," says Daniel, “ let me see ; I have to 
go down south to Washington, to plead the great 
insurance case of the Hartford Company; and 
I’ve got to be at Cincinnati, to attend the con¬ 
vention ; and I don’t see how I can go to Rhode 
Island without great loss and great fatigue ; it 
would cost you, may be, more than you’d be 
willing to give.” 

Well, the Quaker looked pretty white about 
the gills, I tfcll you, when he heard this; for he 
could do nothing without him, no how, and he 
did not like this preliminary talk of his at all; 
at last lie made bold to ask him the worst of it, 
what he would take. 

“ Why," says Daniel, 44 1 always liked the 
Quakers, they are a quiet, peaceable people, who 
never go to law if they can help it; and it would 
be better for our great country if there were 
more such people in it; I never seed or heerd 
tell of any harm in ’em except going the whole 
figure for Gineral Jackson, and that everlastin’, 
almighty villain. Van Buren. Yes, I love the 
Quakers; I hope they’ll go to the Webster 
ticket yet, and HI go for you as low as I can 


any way afford; say one thousand dollars." 
The Quaker well nigh fainted when he heerd 
this, but he was pretty deep too; so says he, 
44 Lawyer, that’s a great deal of money; but I 
have more causes there ; if I give you the thou¬ 
sand dollars will you plead the other cases I shall 
have to give you?” 

44 Yes,” says Daniel, 44 1 will, to the best of my 
humble abilities.” 

So down they went to Rhode Island, and 
Daniel tried the case, and carried it for the 
Quaker. Well, the Quaker, he goes round to 
all the folks that had suits in court, and says he, 
44 What will you give me if I get the great Daniel 
to plead for you ? It cost me one thousand 
dollars for a fee; but, now, he and I are pretty 
thick, and as he is on the spot, I’d get him to 
plead cheap for you.” So he got three hundred 
dollars from one, and two hundred from another, 
and so on, until he got one thousand one hun¬ 
dred dollars, just one hundred dollars more than 
he gave. 

Daniel was in a great rage when he heerd 
this. 41 What! ” said he, 44 do you think I would 
agree to your letting me out like a horse, to 
hire ?" 

44 Friend Daniel,” said the Quaker, 44 didst 
thou not undertake to plead all suoh cases as I 
should have to give thee? If thou wilt not 
stand to thy agreement, neither will I stand to 
mine.” 

Daniel laughed out, ready to split his sides, at 
this. 44 Well,” says he, 44 1 guess I might as well 
stand still, for you to put the bridle on this 
time, for you have fairly pinned me up in a 
comer of the fence, any how.” So he went 
good-humouredly to work, and pleaded them all. 
Slick , of Slickville. 
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J fflank and other Pome. By N. P. Willis. Edited 
by Barry Cornwall. 

ARTICLE i. 

The poems in this volume are divided into three 
parti, each part being inscribed to some English friend 
of the author—an American by birth and education, 
and now resident in this country. It consists of 
several new poems, the longest of which are " Mela¬ 
nie,” and a dramatic.sketch called "Lord Ivon and 
his daughter;'* and a copious selection from Willis’s 
earlier poems, most of which were previously familiar 
favourites of his countrymen. In our comments upon 
these poems, we shall follow the order in which the 
author has seen fit to publish them. 

Melanie is a simple tale, but very gracefully told ; 
the scene is laid in Tivoli, and the story related during 
a walk round the Cascatelles, by tlfe hero of it—a 
lonely traveller, who has revisited Italy, and while 
gazing around him, upon Beenes familiar to his eye 
under other and happier circumstances, narrates the 
incidents on which the poem is founded. He had pre¬ 
viously visited Italy, accompunied by a young and 
lovely sister, his only-remaining relative. While wan¬ 
dering among the beautiful scenes of that classical 
region, they meet by accident a young painter, between 
whom and the sister a sudden attachment Bpnngs up. 
The lonely wanderer feels his loneliness increased and 
his sorrows deepened, by the near prospect of losing a 
sister so dear to him. This mood of mind is very 
happily conceived and gracefully described by the 
poet. The attachment is finally to be consummated 
by a marriage. On the morning of the appointed day 
they repair to the convent of St. Mona, where the 
bridal ceremonies are to be performed. Among the 
listeners there is a nun whose profoundest attention is 
given to the sacred ceremonial; suddenly she catches 
a view of the brother’s face, and wildly asks, " De 
Brevern, is it thou ? ” The painter is the child of the 
nun, the offspring of her shame. The seducer was 
the father of De Brevern and his sister. The sudden 
horror of this hlaircmement is too much lor the deli¬ 
cate frame of the lady, and she drops dead on the 
spot. Out of the incidents of this slight sketch Mr. 
Willis has woven a very interesting tale. His verse 
has a smooth and melodious flow, well suited to the 
subject and the scene; and the picture of human 
emotions is heightened by the graceful tracery of allu¬ 
sion and imagery which the poet lias skilfully thrown 
around it. 

The following lines ore exceedingly beautiful:— 

1 Wc came to Italy. I felt 
A yearning Icit its sunny sky: 

My very spirit seemed to melt 
As swept Us first warm breezes by. 

From lip and cheek a chilling mist, 

From life and soul a frozen rime, 

By eiery breath seemed softly kissed— 

God’s blessing on its radiant clime ! 

It was an endless joy to me 
To see my sister's new delight: 

From Venice, In its golden sea, 

To Pestum in its purple light, 

By sweet Val d'Arno’s tinted hills, 

In Vallombroia's convent gloom, 

’Mid Ternl’s vale of singing rills, 

By deathless lairs In solemn Homo, 

In gay Palermo's ‘golden shell,’ 

At Arethitsn’s hidden well, 

We loiter'd like th’ Impassioned sun 
That slept so lovingly on all, 

And made a home of every one— 

Ruin, and fane, and waterfall— 

And crown’d the dying day with glory 
If we had seen, since morn, but one old haunt of story.” 


vAn4 the description of a spring morning at Tivoli, 
contained in the following lines, gives ns a most lively 
feeling of its*beauty »-*• 

f «It was a mom of auch a day 

As might have dawned on Eden first, 

Early in the Italian May; 

Vine-leaf and flower had newly bunt, 

And on the burtheff of the air 

The breath of buds came faint and rare, 

And far In the transparent sky 
The small, earth-keeping birds were seen 
Soaring deliriously high, 

And through the clefts of newer^reen 
Von waters dash'd their living pearls, 

Artf with a gayer smile and bow 
Troop'd on the merry village girls, 

And from the Contadlno’s brow 
The low-slouch’d hat was backward thrown. 

With air that scarcely seemed his own, 

And Melanie, with Ups apart, 

And clasped hands upon my arm, 

Flung open her impassion’d heart, 

And bless’d life’s mere and breathing charm, 

And sang old songs, and gathered flowers, 

And passionately bless’d once more life's thrilling hours.” 

In a different strain, and on a higher theme, are 
the following exquisite lines 

11 But, Melanie, I little dream’d 

What speUs the stirring heart may move. 
Pygmalion’s statue never seem’d 
Mora changed with life than she with loie. 

The pearl tint of the early daw n 
Flush'd into day-spring's rosy hue; 

Tho meek, moss-folded bud of morn 
Flung open to the light and dew , 

The first and half-seen star of even 
Waxed clear amid the deepening heaven, 

Similitudes perchance may be, 

But thciie arc changes oftener seen, 

And do not image half to me 
My sister's change of face and mien, 

’Twas written in her very air— 

That love had passed and entered there.” 

"Lord Ivon and his Daughter” is a dramatic 
sketch of great beauty and power, and the moral, we 
think, is very successfully evolved; it is, however, 
merely a sketch, and a rapid one. Lord Ivon calls 
his daughter to his side and shows her a portrait— 
the portrait of that daughter’s mother. Tbe dialogue 
proceeds, and Lord Ivon relates the events of his life. 
He was born a peasant, but in early boyhood bis 
latent ambition was roused by 

"A book of poetry, 

With which he daily crept Into the sun 
To rheat sharp pain with the bewildering dream 
Of beauty he had only read of then.” • 

He resolved to better bis condition, and wandered 
-with a proud heart beating beneath a minstrel’s 
garb—to the lofty palace, which was afterwards his 
own. He became the favourite and attendant of the 
noble lady Clare, the youthful and beautiful mistress 
of that splendid mansion. He falls desperately in 
love, of course; and his manner oi^declaring his pas¬ 
sion is described in the following spirited lines 

" A summer, and a winter, and a spring, 

Went over me like brief aud noteless hours. 

For ever at the side of one who grew 
With eiery roam more beautiful, the slave, 

Willing and quick, of every idle whim, 

Singing for no one's bidding but her own, 

And then a song from my own passionate heart, 

Sung with a lip of fire, but ever named 
As an old rhyme that I had chanced to hear, 

Riding beside her, sleeping at her door, 

Doing beT maddest bidding at the risk 
Of life—what aiijhrel if at last I grew 
Presumptuous f ' 
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“ A messenger one morn 
Spurr’d through the gate—’ A revel at the courtI 
And many minstrels, come from many lands, 

Will try their harps in presence of the king; 

And ’tis the royal pleasure that my lord 
Come with the )oung And lovely lady Clare, 

Robed as the queen of faery, who shall crown 
The victor with hit bays/ 

« Pass over all 

To that bewildering day. She sat enthroned 
Amid the court; and never twilight star 
Sprung with such aweet surprise upon the eye 
As she with her rare beauty on the gate 
Of the gay multitude. The minstrels changed 
Their studied songs, androhose her fbr their theme ; 

And ever at the pause, all eyes upturn'd 
And fed upon her loveliness. 

“ The last 

Long lay was ended, and the silent crowd 
Waited the king's award, when suddenly 
The sharp strings of a lyro were swept without, 

And a clear voice claim'd hearing for a hnrd 
Belated on his journey. Masked, and olad 
In a long stole, the herald led me in. 

A thousand eyea were on me, but I saw 

The new 1 -throned queen, in her high place, alone; 

And, kneeling at her feet, I pressed my brow 

Upon her footstool, till the images 

Of my past hours rush’d thick upon my brain, 

Then, Tiling hastily, I struck my lyre, 

And, in a stay woven of my own, 

1 so did paint her in her loveliness, 

Pouring my heart ail out upon the lines 
I knew too faithfully, and lavishing 
The hoarded Are of a whole age of love 
Upon each passionate word, that, as I sunk » 
Exhausted at the close, the ravish’d crowd 
Flung gold and flowers on ray still-quivering lyre, 

And the moved monarch, in ills gladness, swore 
There was no boon beneath his kingly crown 
Too high for such a minstrel. < 

" Did my star 

Speak in my fainting ear* Heard 1 tlio king! 

Or did the audible pulses of my heart 
Beom to me to ertlculate ? I rose, 

And tore my mask away, and as the stole 
Dropped from my shoulders, I glanced hurriedly 
A look upon the face of lady Clare. 

It was enough 1 I saw that Rhe was changed, 

That a brief hour had chilled the open child 
To calculating woman; that the read, 

With cold displeasure, my o'er-dariug thought, 

And on that brow, to me as legible 
As stars to the rapt Arab, I could trace 
(The scorn that waited on me. Sick of life, 

Yet, even then, with a half-rallied hope 
Prompting my faltering tongue, I blindly knelt, 

And claim'd the king’s fair promise. 

IS1SOKE. 

For the hand 

Of lady Clare? 

LOAD IVON. 

No, sweet one, for a sword.” 

After this he went to the wars, and returned with 
brilliant renown, having performed miracles of valour ; 
but returned only to be pitied by her, the hope of 
whose favour had spurred bun desperately on. 

a " She knew her sometime minion, 

And fen that she should never be ndured 
With such idolatry as his, and sighed 
That hearts so true beat not In palaces. 

But I was poor, with all my hriglit renown, 

'And lowly born; and she—the lady Claro I * 

His wanderings were again renewed, iu search of 
wealth. Twenty years after he stood, an old man, at 
the same palace gate. 

“ I hod been a slave 

For gold that time. My star had wrought with rue, 
And 1 was richer than the wizard king, 

Throned in the mines of Ind. 1 could not look 

On my innumerable gems, the glare 

Pain’d so my sun-struck eyes. My gold was countless ’ 

He met upon the threshold—not the lady Clare, 
but her young and lovely daughter. 

“ Her very self-all youth, attfcfallnets, 

So like the fresh-kept picture in my brain, 


That for a moment I forgot all else, 

And staggered back and wept. She putted me by 
With a cold look." 

He proceeds to describe the change that hia bound- 
eaa wealth had wrought in the manner of lady Clare 
owards him 

" But what a ehinge 

Waited me here 1 My thin and grizzled looks 
Were fairer now than the young minstrel’s curls; 

My sun-burnt visage and contracted eye 
Than the gay soldier in his gallant mieni 
My'words were wit, my looks Interpreted, 

And lady Clare—I tell you—lady Clare 
Lean'd fondly—fondly f on my waated arm. 

O God! how changed my nature with all this I 
I, that had been all love and tenderness, 

The truest and most gentle heart,-till now, 

That ever beat, grew stiddenly'a devil j 
I bought me lands and titles, and received 
Men’s homage with a smooth hypocrisy; 

And—you will scarce believe me, Isidore— 

' lufl’ered them to wile their peerless daughter— 
e and the prifle of lady Clare— 


ir, you did not I 

LOAD IVON. 

Ay; I saw 

Th* indignant anger when her mother first 
Broke the repulsive wish, and the degrees 
Of shuddering reluctance, as her mind 
Admitted the intoxicating tales 
Of wealth unlimited. And when she looked 
On my age-stricken features, and my form 
Wasted before its time, and turned away 
To hide from me her tears, her very mother 
Whispered the cursed comfort in her ear 
That made her what Bhe is 


You could not wed her, 

lowing all this 1 

LOUD IVON. 

I felt that 1 had lost 

My life else I had wrung, for forty years, 

My frame to its last withers, X had flung 
My boyhood’s Are away, the energy 
Of a most sinless joutn, the toll, and fret, 

And agony of manhood , I had dared, 

Fought, suftered, slaved, and never Tor an hour 
Forgot or swerved from my resolve; anil uow. 
With the delirious draught upon my lips, 

Dash down the cup. 

I8IPOHE 

Yet she had never wrong’d you! 

loud ivon. 

Thou’rt pleading for thy mother, my sweet child, 
And angels hear thco; but if she was Wrong’d, 
Tlio sm be on the pride that sells its blood 
Coldly unit only for this damning gold. 

Had I not offer’d youth first l Came J not 
With my hands brimm’d with glory to buy love? 
And was 1 not denied? 

iBiDonn. 

Yet, dearest father, 

They forced her uot to wed ? 


I called her back 
Myself from the chusrh threshold, and, before 
Her mother and her kinsmen, bade her swear 
It was her own free choice to marry me; 

I showed her ray shrunk hand, and bade her think 
If that was like a bridegroom, and beware 
Of perjuring her chaste and spotless soul, 

If now she loved me not. 
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Miiglvlng at the altar f 

load ivoir 

None. She swore 

To love and cherish me till death should part na, 
With a voice clear aa mini 


In 

* 


iinoan. 

And kept It, lather. 

mercy tell me ao. 

LOSS XVOK. 

She livea, my daughter. 


Long ere my babe was born my pride had ebb’d, 

And let my heart down to Its better founts 
Of tenderness. I, had no friends, not one. 

My love gush’d to my wife. I rack’d my brain 
To find her a new pleasure every hour, 

Yet not with me; I fear’d to haunt her eye, 

Ohly at night, whon she was slumbering 
la all her beauty, I woulcfc put away 
The curtains, till the pale night-lamp shone on he 
And watch her through my tea. 

„ , , One night her lips 

Parted aa I gazed on them, __ i _ 

Of a young noble who had been my guest, 

Stole forth In broken murmurs. I let fall 
The curtains silently, and left her there 
To slumber and dream on; and, gliding forth 
Upon the terrace, knelt to my pale star, 

Aud swore, that If It pleased the God of light 
To let me look upon the unborn child 
Lying beneath her heart, I would but press 
One kiss upon its lips, and take away 
The life that was a blight upon her years. 

Isidore. 

I was that child ’* 

After his daughter’s birth, he had prepared to 
execute his purpose; but the catastrophe is described 
in the following lines:— 

“ Yes—and I heard the cry 
Of thy small ‘ piping mouth ' as't were a cull 
From my remembering Btur I walled only 
Thy mother's strength to boar the common shock 
Of death within the doors She rose at hut, 

And, oh 1 so sweetly pale 1 And tliou, my child 1 
My heart misgave me as I looked upon thee 
But he was ever at her side whose name 
She murmured in her sleep, and, lingering on 
To drink a little of thy sweetness more 
Before 1 died, 1 watched their stolon love, 

As she had been iny daughter, with a pure. 

I’ossiouless Joy that 1 should leave her soon 
To love him as she would. J know not how 
To tell thee more. • • • 


I 


• • * Come, sweet I she is not worthy 

Of tears like thine and mine. 

• • * She fled an/1 loft me 

The very night 1 The poison wns prepared— 

And she bad been a widow with the morn 
Rich aa Qolconda. As the midnight chimed 
My star rose. Gazing on ita mounting orb, 

I ralaed the chalice—but a weakness came 
Over tny heart; and taking up the lamp, 

1 glided to her chaiflber, and removed 
The curtains for a last, a porting look 
/Upon my child. • • • 

• i * Had aha but taken thee, 

I could have felt ahe had a mother's heart, 

And drained the chalioe-still. I could not leave 
My babe alone in such si heartless world I 


ISIDORE. 

Thank God 1 Thank God I" 

Thi* poem allows, we think, very considerable 
dramatic poAr. The character of old Lord Ivon is 
well conceived, and the gradual development of it, as 
shown in his narration to hiR daughter, is admirably 
executed. The sketch points out a feudal and romantic 
ag^ the characteristics of which are well hit off, and 
the sentiments naturally and beautifully expressed. 
The influence of youthful ambition on a RUBceptible 
mind, chained down to the vnlgtr walks of life; the un¬ 
controllable ardour of an aspiring passion, kindled by 
patrician beauty in a low-born though poetic bosom; and 
the outpouring of that passion by the diRguiBed minstrel 
at the court revel, are all admirable in their way. The 
blank verse, in which this sketch is written, is deli¬ 
cately and harmoniously constructed; and, being 
mostly narrative, is free from that occasional dim¬ 
ness, which weakens the effect of some of Willis’s 
writings. m 

The remainder of this Part consists of shorter 
poems, of various degrees of merit. “ Birth-day 
Verses,” addressed to the poet’s mother, are written in 
a tone of deep filial tenderness. The lines are free 
and flowing, and the language is marked by a natural 
and unaffected elegance, the appropriate and taste¬ 
ful expression of the profoundeBt feelings of the 
heart. 

"Florence Gray,” is an elegant and graceful tittle 
poem, in which the recollection of a child at Rome 
mingles fancifully with the historic scenes among which 
the poet wandered. 


NATURAL CURIOSITIES. 


Migration or Birds.— The migration of birds 
deserves notice, for it is one of the most surprising 
instances of God’s providence for preserving animals 
in circumstances most conducive to their welfare. 
This remarkable phenomenon early attracted attention, 
for, five-and-twenty hundred years ago it wbb re¬ 
marked, ** the stork knoweth her appointed times, the 
turtle, and the crane, and the swallow, observe the 
time of their coming.” (Jer. vlii. 7.) It ia certain 
that a deficiency of food, a painful alteration of tem¬ 
perature, may render their present abiding-place to 
them uncomfortable; these circumstances might gradu¬ 
ally drive them, without any cause for wonder, from 
one extremity of a continent to another; but who has 
taught them that a happier state of things exist at a 

distance of hundreds of miles across the ocean ?_a 

distance that they traverse with wearied wing, and 
which proves fatal to many of the companions of their 
flight. What informed the swallow at Senegal that a 
genial and desirable climate was, at a particular period, 
wid that period only, to he found in Britain ? How 


came the Solan goose to conceive, in its high northern 
home, that there was one diminutive island,—that of 
the Bass, in the Solway Firth,—and that only, to be 
found upon our shores, that would be fa^hurable to its 
residence during the time of incubation ? Who, to 
use our Homer’s verse, 

*' Who bids the stork, Columbus-like, explore * 
Heavens not his own, and worlds unknown before* 

Who calls the council, states the certain day, 

Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way I ” 

Let the some great poet answer these quri ies j— • 

“ Reason raise o’er instinct aa you can— 

In thla ’tin God directs, in that ’tin man.” 

—Notes to Paley, in Smith's Imperial Classics. 

Oceanic Animalcule. —The ocean teems with 
life; the class of polyps alone are conjectured by 
Lamarck to be as strung individuals as injects. Every 
tropical reef is described as bristling with corals, bud¬ 
ding with sponges, and swarming .with Crustacea, 
echimi, and testacea, while almost every tide-washed 
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rock is carpeted with foci, and studded with corallines, 
actinie, and molluscs. There are innumerable forma 
in the seas of the wanner rones which have scarcely 
begun to attract the attention of the naturalist; and 
there are parasitic animals without number, three or 
four of which are aometimes appropriated to one 
genus, as to the Balcna, for example. Even though 
we concede, therefore, that tfie geographical range of 
marine species is more extensive in general then that 
of the terrestrial, (the temperature of the sea being 
more uniform, and the land impeding less the migra¬ 
tions of the oceanic than the ocean of the terrestrial,) 
yet we think it most probable that the sqnatic species 
far exceed in number the inhabitants of the land. 
Without insisting on this point, we may safely assume, 
as we before stated, that, exclusive of microscopic 
beings, there are between one and two millions of 
species now inhabiting the terraqueous gTObe; so that 
if only one of these were to become extinct annually, 
and one new one were to be every year called into 
be { ng, more than a million of yean would be required 
to bring about a complete revolution in organic He. 
LyelVs Geology. 

Silver.—A correspondent of professor Silliman’a 
journal states, that theonules employed at the amal¬ 
gamating mines in Mexico are opened after death, and 
that from two to seven pounds of silver are often taken 
out of their stomachs. He says that he is in posses¬ 
sion of a specimen, which is perfectly pure and white. 

Monstrous Fish. —In Kilburne's “ History of 
Kent ” we find the following story, which, however 
improbable it may seem, is continued by the latr 
reverend and learned Mr. Lewis, in his account of the 
Isle of Thanet s—On the ninth of July, 1574, a mon¬ 
strous fish shot himself ashore on a little island called 
Fishness, where, for want of water, he died the next 
day. While be lay on the beach, his roanng was 
heard more than a mile. His length was sixty.six 
feet j his nether jaw opened twelve feet; one of his 
eyes was more than a cart and six horses could draw ; 
and a man stood upright in the place from whence his 
eye was scooped out. The thickness from his back tu 
the b<tf tom of his belly was fourteen feet; his tail was 
fourteen feet broad; the distance between his eyes 
was twelve feet. Three men stood upright in his 
mouth; some of his ribs were sixteen feet long; there 
were two cartloads of bis liver; and a man might 
creep into each of his nostrils. 

Internal Temperature or the Earth .—About 
thirty years ago the lute professor Leslie expressed 
the opinion that the earth was surrounded by a crust 
from thirty-eight to forty miles in thickness, and that 
the rest of the internal element was liquid fire of* 
luminous ether, lie was, at the time, almost singular 
in this opirion; but Dr. Buckland, of Oxford, appears 
to hare adopted the theory, which was then regarded 
as qpmething very fanciful. The French professor, 
M. Arago, has taken great pains to put the opinion to 
a variety of testa, by having registers kept of the com¬ 
parative temperature of the different Artesian wells 
throughout the departments of France and elsewhere; 
and the fact of the temperature increasing by descent 
has been satisfactorily established. Some of the Arte¬ 
sian wells (wells' made by goring to a great extent) 
throw the water to a.very Considerable height; and 
the f quantity is so large, as to supply town? of five or 
six thousand inhabitants, and turn, mills besides. 
Another circumstance which goes very tar to establish 
the fact that the temperature is increased by descend¬ 
ing into the bowels of the earth, is, that some of the 


most valuable silver mines in South America have 
been abandoned in consequence of the heat becom¬ 
ing so great that the workmen could no longer 
bear it. 

Thread op the Spiper.— 1 The thread of the silk¬ 
worm is so small, that many folds are twisted together 
to form our finest sewing thread; but that of tike spider 
is smaller still, for two drachms of it by weight would 
reach from London to Edinburgh, or four hundred 
miles.— Amott's Physics. 

Mannia.— In the month of June it drops from the 
thorns of the tamarisk upon the fallen twigs, leaves, 
and thorns which always cover the ground beneath 
that tree in the natural state. The manna is collected 
before sunrise, when it is coagulated; but it dissolves 
as soon as the sun shines upon it. The Arabs clean 
away the leaves, dirt, &c., which adhere to it, boil it, 
strain it through a coarse piece of cloth, and put it 
into leathern skins; in ibis way they preserve it till 
the following year, and use it, as they do honey, to 
pour over their unleaveued bread, or to dip their bread 
into. I could not learn that they ever make it into 
cakes or loaves; The manna is found only in years 
when copious rains have fallen; sometimes it is not 
produced at all, as will probably happen this year. I 
saw none of it among the Arabs; but I obtained a 
small piece of last year’s produce m the convent, 
where, having been kept iu the cool shade and mode¬ 
rate temperature of that place, it had become quite 
solid, and formed a small cake. It became soft when 
kept some time in the hand; if placed in the sun for 
five minutes it dissolved; but when restored to a cool 
place it became solid again in a quarter of an hour. 
In the season at which the Arabs gather it, it never 
acquires that state of hardness which will allow of its 
being pounded, as the Israelites are said to have done. 
(Numbers xi. 8.) Its colour is a dirty yellow; und 
the piece which I saw was still mixed with bits of 
tamarisk leaves. Its taste is agreeable, somewhat 
aromatic, and as sweet os honey. If eaten in any con¬ 
siderable quantity, it is said to be slightly aperient.— 
Burckhardt. 

A Shirt Tree. — The numeious and well-known 
voyagea to the South Sea Islands, Ac., have made us 
all well acquainted with what is called the “ bread- 
tree,” as well as another kind, known under the name 
of the “butter-tiee.” But it remained for the inde¬ 
fatigable M. Humboldt to discover, in the wilds of 
South America, a tree which produces ready-made 
shirts. “We saw on the slope of the Cerra Dnida,” 
says M. Humboldt, “ shirt-trees fifty feet high The 
Indians cut off cylindrical pieces two feet in diameter, 
from which they peel the red and fibrous bark, with¬ 
out making any longitudinal incision. This bark 
affords them a sort of garment which resembles sacks 
of a very coarse texture, and without a seam. The 
upper opening serves for the head, and two lateral 
holes are cut to admit the arms. The natives wear 
these shirts of marima in the rainy Benson; they have 
tho form of the ponchos and ruanos of cotton, which 
arc so common io New Grenada, at Quito, and iu 
Peru. As in these climates the riches and beneficence 
of nature are regarded aa the primary causes of the 
indolence of the inhabitants, the missionaries do not 
fail to say, in showing the shirts of marima, 4 In the 
forests of the Oronoko garments are found ready made 
on the trees.’ We may add to this tale of the shirts 
the pointed caps which the spathes of certaiu palm- 
trees furnish, and which resemble coarie net-work.” 
Tilloch’s Magazine. 
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AN EXTRACT FROM MY MEMOIRS. 


No. 254. .Fhom the years 1815 to 1H2*1,1 
was in ’the neighbourhood of F—n—y, where 
existed ttye exte»wive cotton factories of the lute 
Sir Robert B--, baronet. I was much inte¬ 

rested in the machinery, but all my pleasure was 
destroyed when I turned my attention *to the 
work-people—squalid and white-faced wretches, 
all of stinted growth, many of them crooked iu # 
form, and decrepid at, twenty-five or thirty years 
of age; in short, a blighted population without 
protectors, huddled together by hundreds in 
mill-houses, whose only comfort appeared to be 
derived from the clandestine pleasures of uu 
almost indiscriminate sensuality. These mills, 
out of which their baroneted proprietor ex¬ 
tracted nearly the whole of his colossal fortunes, 
were worked by successive supplies of what were 
called " parish apprentices.” I could never as¬ 
certain what number of them was actually pen¬ 
ned up in the “ ’prentice-housc,” but 1 know 
there were sometimes brought, from the distant 
parishes of large towns, two or three hundreds of 
•orphan or friendless children, varying from the 
ages of seven to ten yours, of both sexes, to he 
bound apprentice to Sir Robert till they were 
twenty-one years of age. They were, after the 
first day or so, sent into the mills, nud at once 
initiated in the most unhealthy trades, and the 
most vicious society in the neighbourhood. I 
have often seen, from my bed-room window, their 
little images moving about at work in the thou¬ 
sand-windowed mills, till ten, eleven, and even 
twelve o’clock nt night; and when trade was 
good, a relay of similar infant workers was then 
brought into the null, while the little jaded crea¬ 
tures who, from fatigue, could scarcely walk away 
from the “jinney * or the spinning-wheel, went 
to the wanned beds which their fellow-slaves 
had just left, to snatch a little hurried slumber, 
till their companions were equally worn out, and 
were then driven to the same places of repose. 
On an average, however, I learned they worked 
less than sixteen hours a dny, and frequently I 
huvo seen all the mills at work till towards the 
evening of Sunday. Their food was correspond¬ 
ent to their employment, for they lived only on 
porridge, gruel, broths, and the coarsest fare that 
was compatible with enabling them to work. 
The boys were dressed in coarse grey cloth, 
and the girls in blue-striped cotton gowns, with 
hempen aprons; and their stench was invariably 
so disagreeable, that I have often found myself 
unable to eat after having been near them. They 
were, to all intents and purposes, iu my view, as 
perfect slaves—abating the limited time which 
they were bound to Sir Robert—ns the blacks in 
the West Indies. They had overseers over them, 
who were rewarded according to the work they 
could extract from the “ cotton children,” who 
[No. 84. August 28, 1837.—2rf.] Vol. 1 . 


I were also flogged, pinched for food, or confined, 
according to the overseer’s pleteure. They were 
sometimes walked to ohurch on a Sunday in a 
body, u^der control, and they sat in church alto¬ 
gether, in a corner, much after the fashion of 
many of the culprits whom I have seen in the 
prison chapels. As. the/ grew older they were 
allowed a pittance for what was properly enough 
called “ overworkand as the poor girls were 
without mothers to teach them, or yistructors as 
mbstitutes, tlyey always spent that money in pro¬ 
curing the finery which the son of their baroneted 
proprietor has described by— 

“ Where tawdry colours 
Strove with duty wlutc.” 

What struck me as the most awful part of this 
cotton paradise, out of which Sir Robert drew all 
his fortunes, was, that in the course of six years’ 
observation of it, during whicli I lived within “ a 
gunshot of the ’prentice-house,” though several 
thousands of these female apprentices entered 
and left the will in that time, I scarcely ever 
heard of one who possessed the reputation of 
being a virtuous woman. The number of ille¬ 
gitimate births was in awful disproportion to the 

number of the whole population of F-y; and 

though I have reason to believe that there were 
not many cases of infanticide, a very small num¬ 
ber of the children survived the age of two years. 
A great portion of the boy-nnd-girl parents (for 
they were not men and women) were evidently 
syphilitic, and the females were considered a 
pestilent nuisance to the neighbourhood. The 
proportion of deaths among the apprentices 
was, 1 should think, four to one to the ordinary 
proportion of similar ages; and by the period 
they were “ out of thoir time,” they were often 
worn out; and I never could actually tell wlia 
became of them, but they always disappeared. 
A few were left, and worked for wages in the 
mills ; many ran away before the expifttion of 
their apprenticeship; and, I suppose, some of 
the more spirited went to the great cotton marts 
of Lancashire, and a very minute fraction indeed 
laudably abandoned the life-absorbing mill, and 
either went to service or to some of the trades. 
From the better looking girls that remained in 
the parish, and who either became •prostitutes or 
the wives of those who had been brought up in 
the same school, there urose such a progerfy as*I 
shall never forget; for they were often knock- 
kneed, bow-legged, crooked, crippled, or para¬ 
lysed, which was mostly the result of over¬ 
worked motheis or hired nursing. Oh, I have 
often thought, as 1 saw Pick ford’s wharf crowded 
with the bales of priuted calicoes, if we could 
but bring the British women to see how their 
sisterhood here produce the finery which sets 
2 M 
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off their beauty, they would teach their children 
to turn the name of cotton-mill into a uynonyme 
for transportation, dub Sir Robert “ Jack* the 
Giant Killer the Second,” and would mo\ the 
parliament with petitions to look into the con* 
dition of the cotton factories, the workwomen of 
which even an agricultural labourer, or at^ artizan, 
when I was at F——, always considered it a dis¬ 
grace to marry. In those six years, more than 
fifty serious accidents ocaurred in the mills, 
which either ended in the loss of life or limb, or 
to the permanent detriment of the poor victims 
of the when 1 . Since that time l have visited 
other mills in various parts of the fpuntry, and I 
found the same evils substantively predominant 
in them all. I make these remarks for the benefit 
f>f my children ; and I hope they will never fail 
to lift up their voices against such slave establish¬ 
ments in the land of freedom; nor be discou¬ 
raged if they are* often answered, as I have 
profoundly been, “ Oh, the poor creatures are 
used to it.” Of all the orphanised population, 
that streamed through the mills of Sit Robert, 
in the above mentioned years, I never became 
acquainted with more than two cases where there 
was any approach to mental superiority; one was 
the case of Henry Clegg, and the other that of 
Mary White. The first is soon told. He had a taste 
for music, and was religiously disposed; and 
after striving against the host of temptations in 
his unpropitious station, he escaped from the 
mill, and became a sad pluralist in the church; 
for he held the offices of singer, sexton, door¬ 
keeper, and errand-boy for the clergyman. Mary 
White's talc is somewhat longer. She was tall, 
slim, very straight, and had such a symmetry 
and gait as would, I am certain, have made 
Chantrey immortalise her form, if he had once 
beheld her; her features were somewhat large, 
hut very fine; and there was tso mueh of the 
supernatural about her, when compared with the 
pigmy creatures that were yet her spindle com¬ 
panions, that I often thought her parents must 
have been superior persons, who, either from 
shame *6r necessity, had thus disposed of their 
offspring. My suppositions were the more con¬ 
firmed when I remembered, that a tall handsome 
man, of gentlemanly bearing, mustachoed and 
spurred, occasionally went to the mill and desired 
to fcee Mary White, the interview with whom 
wa9, however, never private. Still the stranger 
left Mary at' the mill, and there she continued 
Jiftinjaj her fine neck and head above the cadave¬ 
rous uwarfs of the sisterhood, as the stately palm 
in Palestine does above the juniper bushes. I 
saw many of the other girls die, and all of them 
wither shortly, in this palace-royal of disease; 
but still the beauty of Mary White appeared to 
brave the midnight lamps, and the monotonous 
din of ten thousand wheels; but, in 1810, she 
was seduced by-, a gentleman who, in pass¬ 

ing over the works, had been enamoured of her 


charms. The hedge? of virtue once broken, new 
gaps are easily made; especially when its posses¬ 
sion is considered no merit: and from Captain 
—she descended to be the criminal companion 
of one of the overseers. But still there was no 
ordinary vigour about the character of Mary 
White. She appeared to become sensible of 
her degradation; and by one noble effort of 
courage, she returned to her former circumspec¬ 
tion ; but the struggles, the persecutions, and 
sufferings, which followed her restoration, were 
too much; and she became insane. In this con¬ 
dition, I was called to see her, and I can never 
forget her voice quivering, at a supernatural ele¬ 
vation, while she continued to sing, over and over 
again, the following song, which, for composition, 
I could never explain. Nor did 1 know that 
Mary White could read, until, on inquiry, 1 
found that she wrote beautifully also, and some 
of the girls said, “her could talk French as 
well.” 

* Hark ’ Brr the boiler's steam. 

It u music mellowing; 

Ami the thunder-crash, uud the gleam 
Of lightning revelling. 

The mountain storm, 

A haggard form, 

A cloud sui-uhurgod, 

A demon enlarged, 

Aic my choice company. 

The lofty cataract's war, 

Plunging down fearfully, 

The eagle's dauntless soar, 

Sweeping oil endlessly; 

A witih with her scream, 

A liomblo dream, 

Tho gurgling giouu, 

Ami the guilty moan. 

Arc sweet to n thing like me. 

The Maze and the night-fires of war, 

The wml of the sorrowing; 

The earthquake's crooked jaw, 

A city engulfing; 

The madness of famine, 

A cave with its ravine. 

The torrbos hj night, 

Tho mildew and blight, 

Are Bwoot to a thing like me. 

The tumult and throes of the sea, 

(iroaning in agony; 

Tho ship fur away from tho bay, 

, Foundering suddenly ; 

Or a firo at sea, 

Despairing glee; 

Tlie shipwreck'd crew, 

The floating few, 

Are sweet to a thing like me. 

Are sweet to a thing like me ; ' 

With an eye mindless 

1 nono see, and none see me; 

A Spirit restless. 

Come, yell and shout, 

Come maniac rout; 

Bosoms bare, 

Dinhevell’d hair, 

Are seen by a thing like me." 
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POCKETS. 

(From ihc " Doctor." Vol. I.) 

“ La tarn l propria cot* da Chriitiani." diplomatists, the iinequanonnmess of pockets 

Bimeoxtto Vakcbi. Thege i» but one organ which is common to all 
Mr eldest daughter had finished Jier Latin animals whatsoever: some are without eyes, many 
lessons, and my son had finished his Greek, an without noses, some have no heads, others no 

I was sitting at my desk, pen iu hand and in tal '. some neither one nor the other, some there 
mouth at the same time, (a substitute for biting Me "ho have no brains, others very pappy ones, 
the nails, which I -recommend to all onygopha- “° hearts, others very bad ones; but all 

gists,) when the Bhow Begum came in witli hei have a stomach j and what is the stomach but a 
black velvet reticule, suspeuded, as usual, from hve tinsidia pocket ? Hath not Van Hclmont 
her arm by its silver chain. said of it, “saccus vel pera est, ut cihorum olla'* n 

Now, of all the inventions of the tailor, (wh. Dr - Towers used to have bis coat pockets 
is, of all artists, the most inventive,) 1 bold tin made of capacity to hold a quarto volume, a 
pocket to be tile most commodious, and, savin] U '' 4C custom, but requiring stout cloth, good 
tiie fig-leaf, the most indispensable. Birds have buckram, and strong thread well waxed. I do 
their craw, luminnting beasts their first or ante- not 80 greatly commend the humour of Dr. In- 
stoniach, the monkey lias Ills cheek, the opossum genhouz, whose coat was lined with pockets of 
her pouch; and so necessary is some conveni- all sizes,wherein, in his latter years, when science 
eucc of this kind for the human animal, that the lm<1 become to him as a plaything, he carried about 
savuge who cares not for clothing, makes for various materials for chemical experiments, among 
himself a pocket, if lie can. The Hindoo carries the rest. so many compositions for fulminating 
his snuff-box in his tuiban. Some or the inhabit- powders in-glass tubes, separated only by a cork 
ants of Congo make a secret fob lit their woolly >n tile middle of the tube, that if any person had 
toupet, of which, as P. Labat says, the worst use unhappily given him a blow with a stick,* ho 
they make is to carry poison in it. The Mato- might have blown up himself and the doctor too. 
las, a long-haired race who border upon the Caf- For myself, four coot pockets of the ordlllaiy 
fres, form their locks into a sort of hollow cjlin- dimensions content me; in these a sufficiency 
der, in which they bear about tlieir little imple- of conveniences may be carried, and that sufli- 
ments: entes, a more sensible hag than such os <*-ncy methodically arranged, l'or, mark me, 
is worn at court. 'Hie New Zealander is less gentle or ungentle reader, there is nothing like 
ingenious; he makes a large opening in his ear, method in pockets, as well as in composition; 
and carries lus knife in it. The Ogres, who me and what orderly and methodical man would 
worse than savages, ami whose ignorance and have his pocket-handkerchief, and his pocket- 
hintiility is m proportion to their bulk, are said book, and the key of bis door, (if he be a bache- 
—upon the authority of tradition—when they ' !!r living in chambers,) and his knife, and lus 
have picked up a stray-traveller or two more loose pence afld halfpence, and the letters which, 
than ttiey require for their supper, to lodge them ill pemdveutiiro, he might just have received, or 
a hollow tooth, as a place of security, till break- peradventuro ho may intend to drop in the post¬ 
fast: whence it maybe inferred, that they are office—twopenny or general—as he passes by, 
not liable to toothach, mid that they make no and lus snuff, (if he be accustomed so to regale 
use of toothpicks. Ogres savages, beasts, and iis olfactory conduits,) or Ids tobarco-tox, (if lie 
birds, all require something to serve the purpose arefer the masticable to the pulverised weed,) or 
of a pocket. Thus much for the necessity of iis box of lozenges, (if he should *be troubled 
tiie thing. Touching its antiquity much might with a tickling cough,) and the sugar-plums and 
be said, fur it would not be difficult to show— he gingerbread nuts which lie may be carrying 
with that little assistance fiotn the auxiliaries home to his own children, or to any other small 
must, and have, and been, which enabled Whita- men and women upon whose hearts he may iiave 
ker of Manchester to write whole quartos of a design;—who, I say, would iTke to iiave all 
hypothetical history in the potential mood—that bis in chaos and confusion, one lying uyon Jlu; 
pockets are coeval with clothing; and as erudite 'ther, and the tiling which is wanted first fated 
men have maintained that language, and even tdway to be undermost?—(Mr. Wilberforce knows 
letters, are of Divine origin, there might, with -he inconvenience)—the snuff working its way 

like reason, be a conclusion drawn from the rnt to the gingerbread, die sugar-plums insinu- 

twenty-firat verse of the third chapter of the ting themselves into the folds of tile pocket- 

book of Genesis which it would not be easy to andkerebiof, the pence grinding tile'lozenges to 

impugn. Moreover, nature herself shows us the j ust for the benefit of the pocket-book, and tiie 

utility, the Importance, nay, the indispensability, oor key busily employed ut unlocking the let- 

or, to take a hint from the pure language of our .era ? 

2kS 
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Now, forasmuch ns the commutation of female 
pockets for the reticule leadeth to inconveni¬ 
ences like this, (not to mention that the very 
name of “ commutation " ought to be held t in 
abhorrence by all who hold- daylight and fresh 
air essential to the cornfCJrt and salubiity of 
dwelling-houses,) I abominate that bag ()f the 
Dhow Begum, notwithstanding the beauty of the 
silver chain upon the black velvet. And per- j 


ceiving at this time that the clasp of its silver 
setting was broken, so that the mouth of the 
bag was gaping pitiably, like a sick or defunct 
oystev, I congratulated her as she ifttme in upon 
this further proof of the commodiousness of the 
invention; for here, in the country, there is no 
workman who can mend that clasp, and the bag 
must, therefore, either be laid aside, or used in 
that deplorable state. 


THE ANCIENT FAMILY CLOCK. 

•* BY MUB. SIGOURNEY. 


So, here thou art, old friend, 

Ready thine aid to lend, 

With honest face ; 

The gilded figures just as bright 
Upon thy painted case, » 

As when 1 ran with young delight 
Tliy burnish’d robe to trace; 

Forbidden still thy garniture to touch, 

I gazed with clasped hands, admiring long and much. 

But where iR she who Bate 

Near, in her elbow chair, 0 

Teaching, with patient care, • 

Life’s young beginner, on tby dial-plate, 
v To count the winged minutes, fleet and fair, 

And mark each hour with deeds of love ’ 

Lo 1 she hath broke her league with Time, and found 
the bliss above. 

Thrice welcome, ancient crone I 
'Tis sweet to gaze on thee, 

And hear thy busy heart beat on. 

Come, tell old tales to me, 

"Did tales Buch as I love, of hoar antiquity. 
Young lipB their love have told 
Into the thrilling ear, 

Till midnight’B watching hour waxed old, 

Deeming tliemBelvcs alone, while thou wert 
near. „ 

In thy sly corner hid, sublime, 

With thy “ tick 1 tick! ” to warn how Time 
Oulliveth Love, boasting itself divine, 

Yet fading like the leaf which its fond votaries twine. 

Th’ ufiutter’d hopes and fears, 

The deep-drawn rapturous teare 
Of youiy- paternity, 

Were chronicled by thee. 

Thq, nursling's first faint cry, 

'Which from a bright-lioir'd girl of dauce and 
1 song, 

The idol, incense-fed, of an adoring throng, 

Did make,* mother, with her quenchless eyes 
Of love, and truth, and trust, and holiest 
t memories, 

As Death’s sharp ministry 
Doth make an angel when the mortal dies. 

Thy quick vibrations caught 
The cradled infant’s ear, 

And while it murk’d thy face with curious fear, 
Thou didst awake the new-born thought, 

Peering through the humid eye, 

Like star-beam in a misty sky ; 

Though the nurse, standing still more near, 


Saw but the body's growing wealth, 

And praiBed that fair machine of clay, 

Working, in mystery and health, 

Its wondrous way. 

Thou uttered’st the death-knell, 

Chiming in sadness with the funeral-bell, 

When stranger-feet came, gathering slow, 

To see the master of the mansion borne 
To the last home—the narrow and the low, 
From whence is no return. 

IIow slow thy movements to the anxious breast, 
The expecting maiden, or the waiting wife !— 
“ He comes Co-morrow,” but the day unblest, 
Still like a wounded snake its length did draw; 
Then wert thou watched and blamed, as if the 
strife 

Of wild emotion should have been thy law, 
Though tliou wert pledged, in amity sublime, 

To crystal-breasted Truth, and sky-reporting Time. 

Thou hast the signal given 

For the gay bridal, when, with flower-crown'd 
hair, 

And glowing brow, the youthful pair 
Stood near the prieBt, with reverent air, 

Dreaming that earth means heaven. 

And thou hast heralded, with joyance fair, 

, The green-wreathed Christmas, and that other 
least 

With which the hard lot of colonial care 
The pilgrim-sire besprinkled ; saving well 
The luscious pumpkin and the fatted beast, 

And the rich apple, with its luscious swell, 

Till the thanksgiving sermon duly o’er, 

He greets his children at bis humble door, 
Bidding them welcome to his plenteous board, 
While, gathering from their distant home, 

To knit their gladden’d hearts in love, they come, 
Each with his youngling brood, round the grey father's 
board. 

Thou hast outlived thy maker, ancient clock I 
He in his cold grave sleeps, but thy slight 
wheels 

Still do his bidding, yet bis frailty mock, 

While o’er his u&mc oblivion steals. 

O, man 1 so prodigal of pride and praise, * 

Thy works survive thee,—dead machines per¬ 
form 

Their revolution, while tby sitbe-shom days 
Yield thee a powerless prisoner to the worm; 
Thou darest touport with Time, while he 
Consigns thee sternly to eternity— 

Make peace—make peace with Him who rules above 
the storm. 
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ANECDOTE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


Bonaparte, appointed in the beginning of, 
I7f)C to the command of the army of Italy, after 
having gained the bloody battles of Lodi and 
Castiglione, heard that General Wormser had 
concentrated his forces near Roveredo. This 
well-built town in Tyrol, in the valley of the 
Adige, with about twelve thousand inhabitants, 
is, by its situation, of great military importance. 
Bonaparte, fully uwarc of this, resolved to su£ 
prise Wormser before lie could unite all his 
forces; and taking but a part of his army under 
General Massena, he left his baggage and every 
thing which could imped? his rapid march, and 
attucked suddenly the camp of the Austrians, at 
seven o’clock in the evening of the third of Sep¬ 
tember, 1796. Not having succeeded in carry¬ 
ing the position, both armies slept on the battle¬ 
ground, and at daybreak the bloody work began 
again to rage, which was decided on the' fourth 
of September, at nbout sunset. General Worm- 
ser was completely beaten, with the loss of about 
six thousand men and thirty-two canons, and 
retired in disorder toward the mountains. 

The French army having made forced inarches, 
and worn out with fatigue and hunger, could 
scarcely stand on their feet; Bonaparte perceiv¬ 
ing this, and being himself very much fatigued, 
ordered that the urrny should remain for the 
night to rest on the gained battle-ground. 

As their march had been rapid, and lasted five 
days, in order to surprise Gencrul Wormser, 
Bonaparte bad left waggons and baggage behind, 
and ordered a distribution of rations for four 
days, which each soldier earned with him as well 
as he could. The soldier, like the sailor, cares 
not much for what might happen the next day; 
his principle is, “ To-day alive and healthy, to¬ 
morrow wounded or shot; let us enjoy the pre¬ 
sent moment, be merry, and eat and drink as 
long as it will last." In consequence of this 
soldier-philosophy, there was in the whole French 
army a great scarcity of provisions. Bonaparte 
and his generals, without any retinue, were 
destitute of the usual means of subsistence; 
the soldiers soon lighted largo bivouac fires, 
but searched in vain for food. It was expos¬ 
ing one to the pain of death to go iu search 
of provisions, as the peasantry were armed 
against tlic marauders, and had already given 
striking proof of their military spirit. The sol¬ 
diers found some water, but nothing to eat; 
but, satisfied with their victory, they laid quietly 
down oil the grass, their knapsacks serving for 
pillows, and were soon fast asleep. 

As there was in the neighbourhood neither 
city, town, farm, nor even a single hut, Bona¬ 
parte, attended by one servant, chose a retired 
spot under a tree, and tried to sleep, after hav¬ 
ing made his usual tour to inspect the outposts, 


piquets, grand guards, &c., so as to render a 
surprise impossible. In vuin* did ho search for 
sleep, he could not. • For twenty-four hours he 
had not found any thing to eat; his servaut 
brougtft him some dirty water, which he drank 
with great reluctance, hut no food. The servant 
was like his master, erfiausted, weak, hungry, 
and scarcely able to move ; he laid down under 
another tree, and was soon fast asleep. Bona¬ 
parte called him at various timej in vain; he 
heard Jiim soon snoring heartily. Not wishing 
to disturb him, the general stood up and directed 
his steps towards the nearest camp fire. There 
he found one single soldier awake, very busily 
engaged in opening his knapsack, searching with 
great precaution and looking carefully around' 
him, as if fearing to be observed. As soon as 
he saw the general approaching, lie hastily shut 
up his knapsack, and stretched himself on the 
ground, putting carefully the sack under his 
head, and beginning to snore lustily, as if 
asleep. Bonaparte, who had observed this whole 
mameuvre, qprious to knowr the reason of such 
strange behaviour, advanced and shook the 
grenadier rudely by the arm, whispering info 
his car, “I command you, on pain of death, 
to rise immediately; I wish to speak with 
you." 

The grenadier, on opening Ids' eyes, saw, by 
the rays of a sparkling fire, the well-known fea¬ 
tures of his commander, sprang up, and said to 
him in a whisper, “ My general, make no noise, 
do not speak so loud, awake not my comrades, 
if you do I lose all.” 

“ What all ?” 

“ Only a poor ration of bread which I have 
saved three dt^s in my knapsack ; and if the 
compnny, as hungry as myself, bad known it, 
how could I have divided it among so many i f 
1 waited, therefore, until they were fast asleep, 
so that I might eat in peace these crusts of 
bread, though I am much fatigued, bet could 
not sleep for hunger.” 

“ And so am 1, my brave; 1 was j#st coming 
amongst you in search of something to put under 
iny tees.” • * 

“ What 1 you hungry, my general ? Here, 
here, take all, take my whole ration; I am sorry 
you had not spoken sooner.” • 

And in saying this he kneeled on the grass, 
emptied bis knapsack, and handed him tin?whole 
piece of bread “ Take it, my general, you are 
heartily welcome to it. 1 feel not the least 
hunger any more.” 

Bonaparte, highly pleased, took the soldier’s 
short sword and cut the whole in two pieces. 
“ Choose, grenadier, the largest piece,” said the 
general, “ and let us eat, wc arc both hungry. I 
accept your offer oil condition that you take one 
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part, and I the other, for which I am much “ My emperor, we were a ahort time together 
obliged to you.” in Egypt, and the best proof is, that when you 

'They separated highly pleased with each came to visit the quarter of those attacked with 
other. the pest, it was I to whom you first spoke. Do 

The great importance of the following events yoy remember ? M 
had entirely effaced the geaerous action of this . 41 Yes, yes, certainly ; I do now recollect you 
grenadier from the mind of Bonaparte. perfectly well. Well, my brave, it is just now 

In 1805, being at the camp of Boulogne, after that 1 in my turn divide with you j I have two 
having passed the review of his fine guards, ji crosses, that of the Legion of Honour, and of the 
sergeant of the second regiment of the Chasseuss Iron Crdwn, thou host none; here, take this,” 
on foot found an opportunity to remind the } fond thus saying, he fixed his own cross, in our 
emperor of the above-mentioned circumstance. presence, at the button-hole of the sergeant’s 
“ Is it you, then, who that evening had divided uniform.)- “ But this is not all; if sometime ago I 
your supper with your general?” , have been the cause of thy bad supper at 

“ Yes* my emperor, it was me I am ouly ^ Rov credo, to-day 1 wish you should have a good 
sorry that the liquids were wanting, foe both of dinner. Bertliier will take care to let you drink 
us were very dry! ” -my health, if perchance the liquids may not fail,” 

“It is true! I remember,” said Napoleon, added the emperor, smiling, 
smiling. In Saying this, he made a* sigh to “Oh! ccrtiiuly—my emperor!—they surely 
Berthier,'who approached. Napoleonjsaid some are not wanting here!” stammered the sergeant, 
words to him in a whisper, after which lie ad- —“The liquids!—Oh!—never may they be 
vanced towards tbe sergeant, detaching from wanted—-to drink the health of—iny—emperor!” 
his button-hole the Cros§ of the Eegiou of —He could scarcely speak, being so gieatly 
Honour. * moved and excited. 

“ Tell me, how long serve you now ? ” Some hours after an aid-dc-camp of Major 

“ Eleven years, my emperor, nine wounds, General Berthier came in search of him, to call 
eight campaigns, and—” him to dine with Berthier. In removing his 

<* It’s well! it’s well! Have we been together napkin he found on his plate the brevet by which 
in Egypt ? ” he was named Knight of the Legion of Honour. 


TRUTH. 


There have been, perhaps, few subjects of ficient, as regards the first development of truth 
mental inquiry which have,,, involved tho ad- within the mind. It has been stated, that “ truth 
mirers of accurate metaphysical definition in is no real being, but it is a relation perceived 
more intricate labyrinths of discursive specula- between certain feelings and tbe facts which they 
tion than the simple inquiry—“ What is truth?” indicate,”—so subtle, so exquisitely fine is this 
From the olden days of the Jewish economy, attribute to be considered—this moral sensation 
when Pilate put this celebrated question, even within us, emanating from the Father of all 
down to our own, the same diversity of opinion spirits. The judgment and the understanding 
on this subject has existed. Wo purpose in assist us in forming our ideas of truth, and aid us 
this and another paper to bring before our readers J (^as in all other processes of mental reasoning) 
•R few condensed remarks on this question, as in deducing conclusions from previous relations, 
well as on its bearings generally on the undei;-* We are fully aware that the religion of Christ 
standing, aa.a source of pleasurable perception. is true, and the reasons for our adapting our 
44 What is Truth ?”—-Truth has been defined powers of belief to the revealed words and tes- 

to be an agreement of the mental perceptions timonies of the prophets and apostles are nu- 

with things seen and known; and when ex- merous and manifold. We believe that the in- 

pressed in language, it gives to the hearer or the spiration which awoke the loftiest mental ener- 
rekder the conception which the words repre- gies in the minds of the writers in the Old and 

sent. However simple Truth as viewed in the New Testaments, bade them reveal facts and 

abstract may be, and therefore difficult accu- circumstances whioh were both obvious 'to their 
rately to define, its origin may be traced, or senses, and of which their memory gave them 

rather the circumstances may be stated, under the most assured confidence and certainty. The 

which a feeling of truth arises in the mind, predictions of the prophets were not the revealed 

The earliest recorded sensation of any thing is testimonies of the past, but of the future; the 

called consciousness, and however slight this may power that was upon them was from above, and 

be, it has been argued, that it is more than suf- that which to the mass <3f mankind was a dark 
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and cloudy future, was to them as clear, bright, 
and shining as the radiance and glory of the 
noonday sun. The lapse of succeeding ages 
since the periods of the prophets has fully re¬ 
vealed the truth of their predictions, and thus 
we may assert that the volume of inspired re¬ 
velation is the volume of Truth. But'why wd 
place the faith of our belief in that for which 
wo have only the evidence of our mcfltal and 
visual impressions—or why we conljiie in the 
recorded testimony of others, wc cannot (speak¬ 
ing according to stript metaphysics) tell. When 
we thus arrive at this part of our .argument, we 
are lost—we can penetrate no furthpr—our pil¬ 
grim-guide here leaves ns—the stream we hove 
thus far wandered by is lost—the beautiful foun¬ 
tain is dried up, and the refreshing banks ore 
buried in the interminable oasis of a wilderness; 
An able writer has summed up tBis portion of 
the inquiry by observing, that “ truth is a mere 
relation of coincidence,” winch the judgment 
or understanding can alone perceive, and the 
final decision which is to be arrived at is simply 
this, “ that one thing is not another, or that truth 
is not falsehood.” 

It may, however, he useful, and in many in¬ 
stances most appositely available, that some 
signification corresponding with the ideas gene¬ 
rally received of truth, should be employed, and 
to minds of unequally balanced and correspond¬ 
ing sentiment, it may be convenient to describe 
truth ns “ the correspondence and agreement of 
our words or ideas, with the actual nature, ex¬ 
istence, and state of things.” Such a definition 
of an abstract principle or sentiment may be 
very useful us serving aptly to illustrate the 
meaning of the term “ truth,” amongst those 
whose penetrating glance and close grasp of tho 
subtleties of human reasoning may enable them 
to attain to the reach of each other’s powers of 
mental perception, as well as to qualify them 
lor the attainment of a clearer notion of the 
subject in question, which is, in itself, a pre¬ 
existent requisite for the proper understanding 
of all science, whether physical or moral. The 
above definition is, however, in itself of too com¬ 
plex a nature and construction for the beautiful 
and subtle simplicity of the term, as its abstract 
meaning involves. In its employment us an 
active exercise of the mental economy, we bring 
to our aid the relative assistance of those powers 
which are implied by the terms of judgment, I 


reason, and understanding; but to analyse and 
dissect the precise meaning of truth as a simple 
essence may be, ^icrhaps, as difficult as to pre¬ 
mise a pure and exact meaning to consciousness 
itself. • 

That same understanding, however, to which 
we have alluded, and which we consider as a 
cortcoftiitant to truth in its active state, informs 
us . of its high power of immutability. Truth 
and falsehood, youth «and age, summer and 
Winter, cannot bo co-existent at one and the 
same time, in simple and single relationship. 
These *premises rest on the unshaken foundation 
of truth itself—truth indivisible and eternal. 
Knowledge and truth are here in undivided 
union; they mutually embrace.artd strengthen 
one another, and give a brighter aspect and a 
richer valhe to the principle we are now con¬ 
templating, and cannot fail to-Secure and retain 
for it the highest"feeHngs of # lnve and admiration. 
The principle, as thus developed, is calculated 
to arouse and enchain the hearts of thousands; 
its progress through the world would be like 
that of a couqueror; falsehood and ignorance 
would be bound to jts chariot-wheels, and the 
multitudinoqp declamations of all ranks and ages 
of mankind, would increase and swell the pomp 
and magnificence of its triumph. Sensations 
oml thoughts are the active and energetic portions 
of our minds. We cannot for one moment 
doubt of the nature and reality of the impres¬ 
sions which they convey to us. But beyond this 
we arc forbidden to proceed—these impressions 
are not suscoptible of analysation. We are not 
sure that the ideas which we receive through 
the operations of sight, sound, and smell, are 
coiyect. We believe them to be so, but can 
avail ourselves of ho further account or inform¬ 
ation respecting them. Wc can only use our 
senses in proportion to the power in them which 
has been vouchsafed to us, and can only judge 
through their media of the external relationship 
of all things around us. But these arguments 
do not operate to the prejudice of that truth 
which makes an ideal impression on *he mind 
through the exercise of tho internal and ex¬ 
ternal sensibilities. The only solution which 
can be placed between things which are, and 
things which might be, is to believe that the 
powers of judgment which are given to ifc are 
sufficient for the purposes which our Creator 
had in view in granting them to ite. Kfhon. 


BRITAIN. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Much as we could rake up flbm the dunghill monastery had a library, tempted the incipient 
of history to tho dishonour of the clergy in that scholar, sought out and rewarded the artist in 
age, they were the main lights of the world. The glass, in music, iu weaving, hi dyeing, and hi 
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architecture; it had a sanctity about it, which 
oaths could not give to the castle, nor spears to 
the court; and was often spared when some 
horde of savages swept over the lands iu a night, 
like a waterspout, Which left the morning to lbok 
upon an unexpected deluge and ruin. It was 
through the monastery that a road to Rome was 
always kept open, by which a savour was brought 
from the sepulchres of the pagans and v the 
Christian prodigies, whieh successively vitalised 
the mind and sublimed the manners of the 
Anglo-Saxons. It was in the monastery that 
the fragment^ of the encyclopaedia of antiquity 
were preserved from the homy hands .of the 
Goths, and the puerile zeal of the Iconoclasts, that 
the orators and poets of Greece, the lawgivers 
awd prophets of Judea, the sublimely severe 
spirits of Rome, enshrined in their own tombs of 
taste, stood patient, in tongues almost unknown, 
for a thousand years,, till the effete taste of Europe 
had been reinspirited from the young veins of a 
new age. Let the monks then be forgiven that 
they magnified themselves, that they .got all 
clever men into the monastery, that they amassed 
by infamous means half the wealth of the king¬ 
dom, that none might speak against them with 
impunity, that they gave it out in the tenth 
century that the judgment was dawning, and 
profited by the dismay, which charters yet prove; 
that one of them made a Danish chieftain drunk, 
and cajoled him of his estate, that another 
preached against lawful love, that a third pub¬ 
lished indelicate sermons, and that another was 
ashamed of the tonsure, and played the fable of 
the {adless fox. Many of them were perfectly 
studious and domestic in their habits, and in¬ 
terfered not with the commotions of the time, as 
the extraordinary longevity, induced by temperate 
diet and pacific minds, will prove. 

Father Clarenbald, at Crow land, obit about 97 3, estate l6J», 
Father Swwrling - -- -- -- -- -- 142. 
Father Turgar - -- -- -- -- -- 115. 

The church then had for its support the fol¬ 
lowing voluntary offerings :— 

A tithe of young animals, at Pentecost; 

The plough-alms, fifteen nights after Easter; 

Peter-pence, at Lammas; 

A church-scot, at Martinmas ; 

A* corn-tithe, at All Saints; 

And a light-scot, and a soul-scot, and an alms 
fee at other times; 

Besides the produce of the third of the English 
land Vhich it then possessed, the immense 
presents often made to the clergy, the proceeds 
of their legal trade, teaching, and the gains of 
relics, consecrated oil and unction. 

A list of sins which the notorious Dunstan, 
who from 961 to 969 expelled great .numbers of 
the married, that is, of the secular clergy, ap¬ 
pointed to be confessed 

All sins committed by the body; the flefch; 


the bones; the skin; the reins; the sinewB; the 
gristle; the tongue; the lips; the palate; the 
teeth; the marrow, and the hair. 

Far which the following are some of tho ap¬ 
pointed penances:— 

If a layman, his arras were to be removed; 

Long pilgrimages were to be performed; 

A fresh bed to be used every night j 

NcvOr to cut the hair, nails, or beard; 

Never, to bathe in warm water—a necessary 
to a Saxon; 

Never to cat flesh nor drink strong liquor; 

To build or endow churches and monasteries; 

To fast ,for acvpral years. Happily for the 
penitent, however, he could fast by proxy, and 
commutations for the rest were not impossible. 

About the same time, the church officers in 
an ordinary church were— 

1. An ostiary, or door keeper. 

2. The lector, who read God’s word. 

3. The exorcist, or dispossessor of devils. 

4. The acolyth, or taper holder at the mass, 
and reader of the Gospels. 

5. The deacon, who baptized, eml read the 
Scriptures. 

G. Subdeacon, who kept the sacred vessels, 
relics, &c. 

7. The mass-priest, who did the higher offices 
of the church. 


And the following were some of the books 
necessary for such a priest— 


1. The Gospel book. 

2. The Epistle book. 

3. The psalter. 

4. Tho mass book. 

5. The hand book. 

G. The song book. 


7. The passional. 

8. The kalcudar. 

9. The penitentiary. 

10. The reading book. 

11. The legend book. 

12. The martyr’s book. 


Most of these books were on parchment, 
written ; some in wretched Latin, and others in 
Saxon. The priests were obliged to sing the 
seventide songs, in the following order:— 

1. The night song, at an early hour. 

2. The prime song, at seven o’clock, a.m. 

3. The uiidern song, at nine, a.m. 

4. The mid-day song, at twelve, a.m. 

6. The none song, at three, r.M. 

6. The night song, at nine, r.M. 

Among other miscellaneous notices of the 
time, it may be proper to mention that the 
priests were at ordination obliged to find twelve 
sureties that they would pay the fines; on Good 
Friday the people kissed the cross; on Easter 
day the priest consecrated bread enough for a 
year’s mass ; about the year 1000 the’ English 
churches did not receive transubstantiatiou; Sun¬ 
day was kept from Saturday at noon till Monday. 
An arm of Austin, of Hippo, sold for 00 lb. of 

g0,d - . . r 

The Anglo-Saxon population consisted ol 

about eight classes. 
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The lowest division of people were •slaves, of 
whom there were three kinds.* 

The villain, or those who lived in the country. 

The domestic slave, who was a household 
servant. 

The mechanic slave, frigalin, or freed slave. 

The ceorl, the lowest freeman or husbandman, 
called also fin gal in. 

The thanes, or nobles, of which "there were 
four or five kinds, but substantively the same. 

The cliones, or princes, of which the elder 
was called the Athehng. * 

The King. 

The official persons and courts of the Anglo- 
Saxon monarchy, after the times of Alfred, may 
be seen in the next paragraph, which begins with 
the lowest court and its officers. 

I. The borscholder, or tithing man, whose 
authority was over a decennary* or ten families, 
by whom a court was held, of which the tithing 
man was president j who, with the rest, by vote, 
(used in all the Saxon courts,) settled their con¬ 
tentious, received new, or dismissed, with a tes¬ 
timonial, old residents. From this decennary, 
the cleigy, tlmnes, and slaves, who were all m 
separate hatcmities, were excluded. The mem¬ 
bers were bondsmen for eae.li other’s good con¬ 
duct. 

II. The hundreder, or centenary, who governed 
ten tithings; he was mostly a thane; the office 
w'ns gainful, because he had a third of the fines 
which were imposed , his duties were similar to 
those of the borscholder. 

The hundred was governed by him, and had a 
monthly meeting, when the members, armed, were 
to be present; and from the examination of their 
weapons, it was called the weapon tak, or wapen 
t.ic, because all touched the hundredary’s weapon 
with theirs, which was a renewal of their obedi¬ 
ence. The bishop, and occasionally the arch¬ 
deaeon presided ; and matters, either civil or 
spiritual, were discussed. No person, however, 
was to lose his life, from the authority of these 
courts. 

III. The town-grieve, or port-grieve, had simi- 

* The Saxon shivery wib worthy of its mime. Mutual 
stiifcs, waiB, crimes, debts, povcit>,games of chaucc, misfor¬ 
tune, and propagation, increased the number of slaves which 
the Saxons found here. They might be sold, whipped, given 
nwny, branded, kilfod bj the owner for a trifle, and by any 
one else for n pound, and they were forbidden the use of 
anus, or the harp, and some of tbo games. But when 
Christianity began to elevate the general mind, to the eternal 
praise of the Anglo-Saxon bishops, they did perhaps all m 
their power to prorate their emancipation. Foi it was then 
forbidden to soli a slave to a Jew, or to transport him be- 
vonif the sea, and at tlrc death of a bishop, the protector of 
the slaves m lus diocese, three of ilia own slaves, and the 
same number of caili ol the other bishops and abbots, w'eie 
liberated. There is not a more refreshing page among the 
barbarities of the age thou that which informs us with what 
'/cal and eloquence Wulstau went monthly to pmu.li to the 
inhabitants of Bristol, then the most uotoilous slavo-uuukot, 
to which thcii ugents were collet ting them by purchase fiom 
pool parents out of all ports of Euglaud. 


lar authority in a town to the hundredary in the 
country. 

The court, jn the town, was called the burg, 
or folk-mote; it assembled monthly, and oftener 
if the mote bell rang, when the arms were ex¬ 
amined, disputes ^settled, bargains made, and 
criminals were punished. 

IV. The trithing man, who governed in a 
similar manner three or four hundreds, or laths. 
At his court appeals from the three inferior were 
judged, wills were read and acknowledged, and 
estates were sold. 

V. The heterogen, duke, or earl, who pre¬ 
sided at the shire motes, the third of whose fines 
he claimld. It was very powerful over all sub¬ 
jects. Several of these courts some of the 
ambitious thanes possessed, and hence at length 
fhe presidency became hereditary. 

The heterogen, assisted in this office by the 
shire grieve, vf ho was responsible for knowing the 
laws, was at first chosen by the king, afterwards 
by the shire gemote. 

This court was held in full in the spring and 
autumn; but in an inferior mode monthly, when 
the bishop, the inferior officers of the other 
courts, tl^e thanes, the clergy, the lawyers, and 
tile landowners, attended. It was opened by a 
speech from the bishop on spiritual subject, and 
by a lawyer on the laws; and contests, ecclesias¬ 
tical, regal, and local, were then judged, and the 
business of the other courts was reviewed, and 
the laws read for the instruction of the people. 

The disputes of these courts originated the 
lahytnenroed boran, or the* law explainers, who 
assisted the shire grieve, who at first had three, 
afterwards seven, and then twelve, in that em¬ 
ploy, to which they were admitted by oaths, 
which were made on the relics. 

The Witanegcmote national parliament, or 
inicklcniot(^ assembled at the three great festi¬ 
vals, and if necessary dftencr, was summoned by 
the king, who appointed the place of meeting, 
which was in a plain, on the sands, in a church, 
or wherever was the court, then always migra^ 
tory. • 

The members of this council were the great 
thanes, the cliones, the most important officers of 
the other courts; the influential clergy, and not 
unfrcquently ladies; though it appears there were 
seldom, in all, present sixty, often not More than 
thirty, members. The work of the witanege- 
mote, or assembly of the wise* was to choose the 
king, to pass law's, to levy taxes, to determine 
on wars or peace, to nppoint the chief officers of 
the other courts, to regulate the mint, though 
they gave also to large towns, to kings, and to 
archbishops, power to issue coin. The quali¬ 
fication of membership was at first the possession 
of five hides of land, and in the time of the 
Confessor forty ; either of which, if a ceorl, by 
chance, good conduct, industry, or talent, could 
obtuin, (though the lowest freeman,) he was en- 
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titled to be of the wi tan gemote, which might 
explain the fact, that many of its members were 
well-known, infamous robbers. „ 

The infantry were the lowest class of freemen, 
the eeorls, who had a right to carry a spear until 
the endless accidents among *uch a testy people 
made it penal. The cavalry were of the higher 
classes, who had a shield, a spike, and often a 
club. Their saddles were without cruppers and 
stirrups. Numbers of carts followed the camp, 
and at night made its safeguard. The troops, os 
they went to battle in the wedge form, often 
sung, which sometimes decided the contest, as 
did single combat, or the harper's tune. 

The king, though president of this court, was 
by no means absolute, for he had no power to 
revolve its decisions, or those of any other judge, 
though he might commute the punishment; nor 
could he grant hereditary titles of honour, or dis¬ 
pose of the crown lands. He trained his suc¬ 
cessor, commanded the army, and, after the ap¬ 
pointment became dangerous to the kingdom, 
chose the great ecclesiastics, and disposed of the 
confiscated and conquered lands. His revenues 
were the usufruct of the crown lands, his own 
personal inheritance, forfeitures, hereqtage, the 
produce of vacant sees, presents, a third of the 
national punishments, which were pecuniary 
fines, and, from 991 to 1186, when it was 
abolished, the Danegeld, or a shilling on each of 
the two hundred and forty-three thousand six 
hundred hides of land in England, which made a 
sum equal to the present currency of 865,000?.; 
soon after its imposition it rose to 2s. a hide, 
and subsequently 7s„ which made it equal to 
2,555,odu/. of our money. The design of it 
was to repel the Danes. 

The king had about him a number of powerful 
persons divided Into thirds, of which each party 
served him four months, and constituted his con¬ 
stant council. To this court a president was after¬ 
wards appointed, called Justiciary, who occasion¬ 
ally took the name of half king, and answered to 
the present Lord Chancellor. 

Dr. Henry states, in his valuable though im¬ 
perfect history, that the officers of the Welsh 
court were at $iat time like those of the English 
king, who then had the following dignitaries 
under him. 

1. A mayor of the palace; he was supreme 
among the attendants. 

2. The priest of the household, who gave thanks 
at the table, and chanted the paternoster. 


8 . The steward, whose duty was to rule in 
the king's cellar and kitchen, to locate the guests, 
to set one dish at the head and another at the 
foot ofn the table, to taste all the king's liquors 
before drunk; he had a tax-free estate, and as 
much of every barrel of ale as he could reach 
with his middle finger, &c. 

4. The hawk master, who was only allowed to 
drink thrice at table. When he was successful 
the king did him great honours, and held his 
stirrup. 

6. The household judge, who was obliged to 
be learned, and not cut his beard. His office 
was to compose the strifes of the household, to 
decide the merits of the contesting poets, musi¬ 
cians, and other judges. 

6 . The hall stere, or master of the horse, who 
with the five preceding had a seat at the royal 
table. 

7. The chamberlain, who slept in the royal 
bed-room : lie provided clean rushes and straw 
for the beds, and fuel for the fire, and pre¬ 
serve the king’s rings, horns, cups, and other 
trinkets. 

8 . The bard, whose daily duties were to sing 
the Divine praise, the king’s virtues, and a general 
theme: hence their popularity. In Wales it was 
his duty to head the incursions into England for 
plunder, and to sing a song called the “ Old 
British Monarchy,” which is supposed to have 
been commendatory of their ancestors and their 
own right to the soil. 

9. The silence keeper, who called for 6ilencc 
when any uproarious tendencies appeared. 

JO. The huntmastcr, who attended the court 
from Christmas to February; and it was his 
privelege in a court to swear by his horse or 
dogs! 

11. The feet-warmer, whose duty it was to 
sit against the fire with his majesty’s feet in his 
bosom to keep them warm during the time he 
dined. 

12. The master-cook, who served up the last 
dish with his own hand, 

18. The candle-holder, who held a taper near 
the dish from which the king eat. These officers 
had three suits of clothes at the great festivals, 
when the king found the woollen, and the queen 
the linen cloth. 

14. Another great personage was the chief 
smith, who had right to a draught from every 
cup of drink which came into the hall when he 
was present. 


PERPETUITY OF MORAL EVIL. 

W* shall here endeavour to show that it is the circumstance is'fitted to suggest and perpetuate 
natural tendency of moral evil to extend and itself, is as much a matter of experience as it is 
perpetuate its debasing influence ; and that this the declaration of Scripture, nor can it, in fact, 
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be otherwise among apostate and depraved crea¬ 
tures; and it is equally undeniable, that, in con¬ 
sequence of this very tendency, the guilt of one 
individual may go to aggravate that of multitudes 
with whom he never had an opportunity of being 
brought into contact. To what extent such an 
individual may be directly chargeable with the 
iniquity which he has thus contributed to aug¬ 
ment, or on what principle he will be* reckoned 
with when all the consequences of his crimes 
are laid open, and the connexion between these 
and the offences of others is distinctly traced, Arc 
questions which we presume not to determine. 
The Judge of all the earth will do that which is 
right. But that such a connexion does exist, 
and that it is recognised, too, by Ilim who will 
render to every man according to his deeds, is 
most distinctly taught in the history before us ; 
and when we represent this comfexion as contri¬ 
buting to swell the amount of personal delin¬ 
quency, we only state what the testimony of con¬ 
science will be found to confirm; for we do not 
hesitate to assert, that if the sinner is ever awak¬ 
ened to a sense of his guilt, one of the bitterest 
and most agonising of his reflections will be, that 
he lias contributed to corrupt or to harden others, 
without the possibility of repairing the injury 
that he lias done them. 

But neither is the application of the subject 
to be confined to such as have, either by delibe¬ 
rate attempts or the influence of a vicious exam¬ 
ple, succeeded in corrupting others, and have 
thus given a new impulse, as it were, to the 
strength of prevailing iniquity. Upon the prin¬ 
ciple which is laid down in the text, and which 
we have now endeavoured to illustrate, it is evi¬ 
dent that, from every unholy action that is per¬ 
formed, and every unsanctified expression that is 
uttered, there must be going forth a corrupting 
and debasing influence j—that, though the effects 
of this influence may not be immediately per¬ 
ceived, it may, nevertheless, have left impressions 
that will never again be effaced; and that if it 
has once taken effect, no human wisdom can 
estimate or foretell the consequences. And if 
this principle be admitted, then where is the 
man—let his past life have been as free of flag¬ 
rant transgressions, and the sphere of his influ¬ 
ence as limited as it may—who will venture to 
allege that he has never contributed to the moral 
and spiritual injury of his fellow-men, that none 
have ever imbibed from him an unholy sentiment, 
or that none have been encouraged, by his exam¬ 
ple, to persevere in the ways of sin ? So long 
as he is a stranger to the power of the Gospel, 
there will be something in his character which, 
in spite of all the decencies of an external pro¬ 
fession, will indicate a spirit of hostility to vital 
godliness; and though the symptoms of this 
hostility may seldom or never be perceived by 
those with whom he holds only a blight or occa¬ 
sional intercourse, yet they will manifest thera- 


m 

selves in a thousand ways to his more intimate 
associates, add may be exercising an influence 
over them whiclj, though unseen by others, and 
scarcely felt by themselves', will as effectually 
estrange them from divine tilings as if they were 
exposed to on apparently stronger and more dan¬ 
gerous temptation. The very tone and manner 
in which divine truth is spoken of, may weaken 
the impression of reverence that was once felt 
for its authority; one .expression of levity, or a 
single profane allusion, may lessen the abhor¬ 
rence that was entertained for the deformity of 
sin; and a conversation which to him might ap¬ 
pear. too trifling to be rernemffered, may have 
made a feftful inroad on the moral principles of 
others, and loosened the salutary restraints which 
conscience imposes on the sinful propensities of 
the heart. In all this, indeed, he may see no¬ 
thing wherewith to upbraid himself; and while 
he is not chafgoable with having deliberately 
attempted to draw others into the actual com¬ 
mission of gross and flagrant immoralities, he 
may flatter himself that he has never incurred 
the guilt of injuring the spiritual interests of any. 
Very different, however, is his character in the 
sight of Ggd, and very different will it be in his 
own estimatifln, should lie ever be awakened 
from his dream of self-security. He will then 
see that it is no light thing to have ministered 
to the delusion of a fellow-sinner, and contri¬ 
buted to strengthen him in his alienation from 
God;—that the life which he once thought so 
blameless has not only been unprofitable, but 
positively mischievous;—that every day which 
he spent in a state of estrangement from his 
Maker was productive of injury to others as well 
ns to himself; and that the amount of this in¬ 
jury is such as he cannot estimate, and never 
will be able to repair. 

These, I tfliuk, are reflections which can hardly 
fail to occur to the Christian, on looking back to 
that period of his life when he was living without 
God and without hope in the world; and though 
he may never have made any deliberate effort • 
to corrupt or mislead a fellow-sinner,, yet he will 
still have enough to remind him how unprofitable 
it was to himself, and how 111jurioug.it must have 
been to others. He knows that in all the inter¬ 
course which ho then held with his fellow-men, 
he was as little inclined as he was quajified to 
attempt advancing their spiritual interests ; and 
though it is but comparatively little of that in¬ 
tercourse that he can now remember, he cannot 
doubt that much of it was calculated 4 o efface, 
rather than to strengthen, their impressions of 
divine things; and that the influence of many a 
sentiment and action which he has long ago for¬ 
gotten, may yet be operating on the life and 
character of those with whom he. associated. 
And while these reflections awaken feelings of 
the deepest humiliation and self-abasement, need 
I urge upon believers the powerful motive which 
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they suggest, to be active and diligent in labour¬ 
ing to counteract that principle of evil which is 
so fearfully prevalent, and which, they themselves 
have been instrumental in strengthening? Were 
their own unaided efforts, ihdeed, the only agency 
that is to be looked for to give success to such 
an attempt. It would assuredly prove a very 
hopeless enterprise, as the very subject vWiicli 
we have been considering does abundantly tes¬ 
tify ; and they might be ready to resign them¬ 
selves to the desponding reflection, that while 
every sinful action of their lives may have con¬ 
tributed to strengthen the opposition of others 
to the government of God, they will never be 
able to effect any thing in the way of disarming 
that opposition. They are not abandoned, how- 
evet. to the feebleness of their own strength, nor 
left to dwell with unavailing complaints on thorr 
own helplessness; the Spirit of God has himself 
undertaken to counteract this foalignant prin¬ 
ciple , their own deliverance from the dominion 
of a depraved heart is itself a proof that his 
agency is at work; and if sinners, in their /unre¬ 
generate state, do mutually minister to one ano¬ 
ther’s spiritual debasement, they arc employed as 
instruments, also, in effecting one another's spi¬ 


ritual regeneration. And can believers reflect 
on the unsearchable wisdom, and the marvellous 
condescension of such an order of things, without 
feeling and habitually acting under a sense of 
the obligations hereby laid on them to labour for 
the spiritual welfare of others? Though the 
infectious example of moral evil among creatures 
already depraved is more than sufficient to resist 
the efforts and counteract the influence even of 
the holiest of the children of God, yet the Spirit 
can impart to the latter a power and an energy 
before which that resistance will give way; the 
Christian is encouraged to believe that, through 
this divine influence, he may carry with him a 
purifying, as he once did a corrupting, influence 
among his brethren around him; opportunities 
are thus afforded him of redeeming the time 
that he misspent, and remedying, in some mea¬ 
sure, the evils which he occasioned; and while 
the Scriptures tell him of the retribution that 
awaits those who have not only sinned, but also 
made others to sin, they tell him likewise that 
“ they that be wise shall shine as the brightness 
of the firmament, and they that turn many to 
righteousness, as the stars for ever and ever.”— 
Gordon. 


THE BRECHE DE ROLAND. 

(From Murray's “ Summer in the Pyrenees.") 


Let the reader imagine a wall of rock, from 
three to seven hundred feet high, raised between 
France'ftnd Spain, and actually separating them; 
let him then suppose that Roland, mounted on 
his war-horse, and anxious to pass the barrier, 
has cut, near the centre, with a stroke of his 
sword, a breach three hundred fqct in width, 
and he will then have an idea of what the moun¬ 
taineers have called the “ BrecJic de Roland 

Here the wind, compressed by the sides of 
■ the breach, acquires, at times, so tremendous a 
force, that its rage and roar may be heard at the 
distance of many miles. Our travellers passed 
through it at/nich a time. 

The haze increased in thickness and the wind 
in force, as we ascended the side of the gorge ; 
and by*the time we arrived at the chamber of 
the murdered Spaniard the blast was fearful; 
the loosened stores were rolling down the pre¬ 
cipices, and the wall above seemed shaking with 
its violence. We entered the cave, for a mo¬ 
ment, to avoid the storm, while we considered 
of the best mode of passing through the Breclie. 
This place I had quitted the preceding day, and 
exposed myself to the scorching sun, rather than 
look upon its blood-stained walls. Four-and- 
twenty hours after, wet and cold, 1 sought its 
shelter, and felt grateful for its existence. 


Tliere was now no time to think about the 
danger of the undertaking, or the chance of one 
or all of us being blown down the glacier, or over 
the precipice; it was too late to retreat, and 
advance we must, or remain where we were, and 
die of cold. Frenchmen, talkative as they arc, 
can be silent on some occasions; and, upon this, 
our arrangements were mode as quietly and 
silently as if we were about to commit an act in 
which we were afraid of being discovered. 

Rondo’s plan of walking arm in arm was now 
adopted, and we sallied towards the Breche. 
The plan was excellent: no single man could 
have stood the fury of the blast, and, linked 
together, we staggered like drunken men before 
it. The wall of the Breche once gained, we 
crept through the gateway, clinging to the pro¬ 
jections of the rock, until, turning round its 
flank, we were in a moment completely sheltered 
from the wind. I had heard the wrathful wind 
whistling through the rigging of a vessel, and 
rushing through a forest; but through this funnel 
of the mountains it roared, and, wreaking its fury 
upon the narrow plain of snow between us and 
the commencement of the glacier, it carried whole 
layers of it before it, tossing and whirling them 
about ere they disappeared in the mist. 
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A SUBSTITUTE FOR WALKING THE HOSPITAL. 
(From Sir A,. Holliday's “ West Indies .") 


All knowledge which the natives possess of 
the virtues of plants has been handed down by 
tradition. They have no written language, yet 
they can cure ulcers, destroy the poisonof venom¬ 
ous snakes, and allay the symptoms of various 
diseases, with perfect success. Their doctors 
are a distinguished and a greatly privileged daft; 
they are called “l’eijmen,” pronounced Pe-ai- 
men; and before the young aspirant can obtain 
his degree, he has to undergo a rather severe 
apprenticeship. It is tlfhs described by my ex¬ 
cellent friend Dr. M’Turk, who was at pains to 
make himself master of the whole proceeding :— 
“ The person who is desirous 6f learning the 
art, or whatever it may be called, applies, cither 
personally or through his father, to the elders 
of the family of the peijman who is to teach him. 
The peijman hears the applicant patiently, who 
relates to him his history, and that of his family, 
and where he resides. These statements proving 
satisfactory, the peijman takes his pupil, the first 
night, apart from every house or dwelling, and 
sings and bellows over him the whole night, 
occasionally puffing tobacco-smoke in his face. 
This ceremony being over—which commences 
at six o’clock in the evening, and continues till 
six o’clock in the morning, without intermission 
—he is put into the peij-house—a house built 
and used for no other purpose, closed in at top 
and sides, leaving only a small aperture for a 
door, which, when shut, renders the inside quite 
dark. Here the new initiated remains for a 


week, seated night 911 d day on a block of wood, 
no bed, hammock, or any article of furniture 
whatever allowed in the bouse. In this condi¬ 
tion he is attended by the feijman every night, 
who performs the stwnc ceremony as at the 
beginning; he also visits him daily, on which 
occasions he gives him to drink a quantity of 
tobacco-water, which vomits him until he is quite 
exhausted. The only food tliat*is allowed him 
is about A ounce of cassava-bread, and about 
the same quantity of dried fish, and a little water, 
duily, which he can seldom use, from the ^dis- 
tqrbed state of his stomach. At the end of the 
week the peijman gives him, by way of a finale, 
a calabash full* of paiwar^—a drink made from 
toasted cassava-breud steeped in water, which 
forms a fermented, intoxicating liquor. This 
quan^ty (about a gallon) he has to drink at one 
draught, which is sure to vomit him. He is then 
taken out of the peij-house, looking more like a 
spectre than a human being. It takes some 
time before the new peijman cun walk about, 
and until his strength is restored, or that he can 
take his departure for his home. 

“ The peij-houses are now very rare. About 
twenty years ago there was a large establishment 
of this sort on the Abanacary Creek, in the 
Essequibo River, where, at stated periods, the 
peijmen assembled to perform their exouisms, 
und examine the younger peijmen. A father 
cannot teach a son, nor a son a father; at least, 
it is not the custom.” 


REVIEW. 


Melanie and other Poems. By N. I*. Willis. Edited 

by Barry Cornwall. 

article 11. 

The first poem in Part Second, ia the “ Dying Al¬ 
chemist'.” The title indicates the tone and character 
of the piece. The struggling aspirations of the 
visionary after an unattainable object, and his despair 
when the death damp steals over his brow, and the 
icy chill reaches his heart, are powerfully conceived, 
and powerfully, nay painfully, described. The whole 
scene is full of horror. The next poem is one of those 
celebrated Scripture-pieces, which are almost unique in 
our literature, “ The Leper.” The description of the 
Judean noble, in the pride of his beauty and the glory 
of his youth, is drawn with a most Bkilful hand ; and 
then the coming on of the leprosy, and the contrast 
between the leper’s present and his former state, are 
movingly desonbed. We cannot forbear quoting the 
conclusion of the poem, which is conceived in Mr. 
Willis’s best style. 


11 It was nflbn, 

And Hclon knelt beside a stagnant pool 
In the lane wilderness, and bathed his brow, 

Hot with the burning leprosy, und toi»hed 
The loathsome water to his fevered him, 

Praying that he might be so blest—to die! 

Footsteps approached, and, with no strength to flee, 
He drew the covering closer on his lip, 

Crying, * Unclean 1 unclean! ’ and in the folds 
Of the coarse sackcloth shrouding up Ills face, 

He fell upon the earth till they should pass. 

Nearer the stranger came, and bAidlng o'er 
The leper's prostrate form, pronounced his name. 

‘ Helen' ’—the voice was like the master tone 
Of a rich Instrument—most strangely sweety 
And the dull pulses of diieaae awoke, 

And for a moment beat beneath the hot 
And leprous scales with a restoring thrill. 

• Hclon I arise, * and he forgot his curse, 

Aud rose and stood before him. 

** Love and nwc 

Mingled In the regard of Helon’s eye 
As lie beheld the granger. He was not 
In costly raiment Clad, nor on his brow 
The symbol of a princely lineage wore; 

No followers at fcla back, nor in his hand 
Buckler, or sword, or spear—yet la his mien 
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Command sat throned serene, ami, if he smiled, 

A kingly condescension graced Inn lips, 

Thu Hon would hove crouched to, In hi* lair. 

HI* garb waa simple, and hla sandals worn ; 

Ilia stature modelled with a per/Vct grace; 

Hi* countenance, the impress of a God 
Touched with the,open innocence of a child, 

Hi* rye was blue and calm, a* la the sky 
In the eerencat noon; hi* hftir unahorn 
Fell to his shoulders; and Ills curling beard 
The fulness of perfected manhood bore. 

He looked on Helon earnestly awhile, * 

As if Ills heart waa moved, and, stooping down, 

He took a little water in hia hand 

And laid it on hi* brow, and said, 1 Be clean' ’ 

And, lo! the scales fell from him, and his blood 
Coursod with delloloue coolness through his veins, 

And Ills dry palms grew moist, and on his brow 
The dewy softness of an infant stole 
His leprosy was cleansed* and he fell down 
Prostrate a' Jesus’feet, and worshipped him.” 

44 Parrhaains ” is founded on a story told in Burton’s 
“ Anatomy of Melancholy,” of an Athenian painter, 
who bought an aged captive, and subjected him to the 
mofct dreadful tortures, for the purpose of observing 
his expression and transferring it to the canvass. The 
subject is a shocking one; and, though we feel the 
poet's genius, in the fearful minuteness and horrible 
distinctness with which he goes through the scene, (a 
scene from which we start back with shuddering,) yet 
we must say we are sorry the poem was not left out of 
this edition. w 

The “Wife’s Appeal” 1 b a highly finished and 
delicate production. The scene is conceived in a style 
of brilliancy and beauty which bear the closest 
scrutiuy. The description of the study, in which a 
wealthy and accomplished gentleman is pondering over 
11 a. volume’of old time” is perfect. The approach of 
** the wife,” who is met at the entrance by “ a graceful 
hound,” the little incidents of the interview, and her 
appeal to his latent ambition, are represented in a very 
delicate manner. The passage containing the hus¬ 
band's reply is in a high strain of poetry; and the 
conclusion is full of touching sentiment, heightened 
by an impressive moral. He has yielded to his wife’s 
appeal, and gone out among the throng of men, and 
now fcfc the issue. 

“ A year— 

And m his room again he snt alone 

His frame liad lost its fulness in that time , 

Ills manly features linil grown sharp and thin, 

And from his lips till constant smile had failed 
Wild fires had burned the languor fruit hli 
The lids looked fevered, and the brow was nein 
With an habitual frown lie was much changed. 

His chin was resting on hi* Llcnehcd hand, 

And with liis foot he beat upon the floor 
Unconsciously the time of a soil tunc 
Thoughts of the past preyed on him bitterly 
He hud won power and livid it lie hod walked 
hteallly uuwant in the eye of Fame, 

And kept his truth unsullied—lint his home 
Hod lwen invaded by envanomed tongue*, 

HI* wlljp—his spotless wife—had been assailed 
By slander, and his child had grown afraid 
To come to him—his manner was so stern. 

He could not speak boslde his own hearth freely 
His friends were half estranged, and vulgar men 
•Presumed upon their services, and grew 
Familiar with him. He’d small time to sleep, 

And none to pray; and, with his heart in fetters, 

He bore deep insults silently, and bowed 
Respectfully to men who knew he loathed them 1 
And when his heart wss eloquent with truth, 

* And love of country and an honest seal 

Burned for expression, ho could find no words 
They would not misinterpret with their lies. 

What wen Ills many honours to him now ? 

Tho good half doubted, falsehood was so strong— 

His home was hateful with its cautious fears— 

His wife lay trembling on his very breast. 

Frighted with calumny I—And this is FAME.” 

44 The Scholar of Thebet Ben Khorat " contains a 
good deal of wild, Impassioned poetry, touched with 
an Oriental hoe, that appeals strongly to the imagina¬ 
tion. Bat we must pass on to the 11 ‘ Heeling of the 


D&ughfer of Jnirns.” This is another of those 44 Scrip- 
ture-pieoea ” of which we have spoken. The opening 
of this poem is exceedingly fine: 

f 11 Freshly the cool breath of the coining eve 
Stole through th e lattice, and the dying girl 
Felt it upon her forehead. She had lain 
Since the hot noontide in a breathless trance, 

Her thin pale fingers clasped within the hand 
Of the heart-broken ruler, and her breast. 

Like the dead mwrble, white and motionless. 

The shadow of a loaf lay on her lips, 

Add os it stirred with the awakening wind, 

The dark, lids lifted from her languid eyes, 

And her slight Ungers moved, and heavily 
She turned upon her pillow. He was there— 

\ The same loved, tireless watcher, and she looked 
Into hU face until her sight grew dim 
With the fast-lulling tears, and, with a sigh 
Of tremulous weakness, murmuring hi* name, 

Bhe gently drew his hand upon her lips, 

And kiased It os she wept. The old man sunk 
Upon his knees, and .hr the drapery 
Of the rich cnrtalns buried up Ins face— 

And when the twilight fell, the silken folds 
Stirred with hiB prayer, but the slight hand he hold 
Had ceaacd it* preaaure, and he could not hear 
In the de?d, utter alienee, that a breath 
Came through her nostrils, and her temples gave 
To his nice touch no pulse, and at hor mouth 
He held the lightest rurl that on her neck 
Lay with h mocking beauty, and his gate 
Ached with its deathly stillness ” 

And the passage following immediately upon this, 
containing a description of the scene, in which the 
Ruler found Jesus teaching, is finished with exquisite 
beauty. The conclusion of the poem is a perfect 
picture. 

" Like a form 

Of matchless sculpture in her sleep she laj — 

The linen vesture folded on her breast, 

And over it her white transparent hands, 

The blood still rosy m her tapering nails. 

A line of pearl ran through her parted lips, 

And in her nostrils, spiritu,illy thin, 

The breathing curve was mockingly like life, 

Amt round beneath the faintly tinted skin 
Itnn the light brnnrhes of the luuie veins— 

And on her cheek the Jet lash overlay, 

Matching the arches pencilled on her brow 
Her hair had been unbound, and filling loose 
Upon her pillow, hid her small round ears 
lu curlB ol glossy blackness, and about 
Her polished neck, scarce touching it, they hung 
Like airy shadows floating ni they slept. 

'Twas heavenly benuliftil. The Saviour raiseJ 
Her hand from off her bosom, and spread out 
The snowy fingers in Ills palm, and Bald 
1 Maiden ' Arue '’—and suddenly a flush 
Kind o'er licr forehead, ami along her Jips 
And through her cheek the rallied ’ 

And the still outline of her graceful form 
Slirr'd in the linen vesture, and she clasped 
The Sa\ four's hand, and fixing her dark eyes 
Full on Ins beaming countenance—arose '" 

The address 44 To a City Pigeon,” is one of the 
sweetest poems in the volume. The train of thought 
running through it is delightfully refreshing. The 
metrical flow is rich, and fills the mind with a sense of 
surpassing melody. The poem 4 ‘ On a Picture of a 
Beautiful Boy,” is in a very different, but an exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful strain. The following, ‘‘.On the 
Picture of a 4 Child tired of Play,’ ” we think abso¬ 
lutely faultless. 

" Tired of play 1 Tired of play I 
What host thou done this livelong day? 

The birds are silent, and so is the bee; 

The sun is creeping up steeple and tree; 

The doves have flown to the sheltering eaves, 

A nd the nests are dark with the drooping leaves, 
Twilight gathers, and day Is done— 

How hast thou spent It—restless one I 

n Playing? But what hast thou done Inside 
To tell thy mother at even tide! 

What promise of morn is left unbroken f 
What kind work to thy playmate spoken ? 

Whom hast thou pitied, ana whom nrgtven ? 

How with thy faults has duty striven r 
What hast thou learned by field and bill, 

By greenwood path, and by singing riH ? 
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“There will cent an eve tea longer d»r, • 
That will find thee tired—but not with pit y! 
And tliou wilt lean, as thou leanest no#. 

With drooping limbi and an aohlng brow, 

And wish the shadows would faster creep. 

And long to go to thy quiet sleep. 

Well were it then if thine aching brow 
Wero as free from sin and shame as now I 
Well for thee, if thy lip could tell 
A tale like this, of a day spent well. 

If thine open hand hath relieved dlitress— 

If thy pity hath sprung to wretchedness— 

If thou hast forgiven the son ollbuoe, 

And humbled thy heart with penitence—* 

If Nature’s voices have spoken to thee 
With their holy meanings eloquently— 

If every creature hath won thy love, 

From the creeping worm to the brooding dove— 
If never e sad Jow-spoken word 
Hath pled with thy human heart unheard— 
Then, when the night steals on as now, 

It will bring relief to thine aching brow, 

And, with Joy and peace at the thought of rest, 
Thou wilt sink to sleep on thy mother's breast." 


We pass over two or three little poems, breathing 
the finest spirit of grace and beauty, for the sake of 
extracting the beginning of one addressed to “ The 
Belfry Pigeon.” The thoughts aifd images are ex¬ 
quisitely natural, and the language cannot be sur¬ 
passed. 


“ On the cross beam under the Old South boll 
The nest of a pigeon is buihled wall. 

In summer and winter that bird is there, 

Out aud In with the morning air. 

I love to sep him track the street, 

With ins wary eye and active feet; 

And I often watcli linn as he springs, 

Circling the steeple with easy wings, 

Till cross tiic dial Ills shade 1ms passed, 

And the belfry edge is gained at last. 

*1 is a bird I love, with its brooding note, 

And the trembling throb in its mottled throat, 

There’s a human look in Its swelling breast, 

And the gentle curve of its lowly crest, 

And I often stop nilli the fear I fuel- 
lie runs so close to the rapid wheel 

“ Whatever is rung on that nol*> bell— 

Chime of the hour, or funeral kuell— 

The do\e m the belfry must hear it well. 

When the tongue swings out to the midnight moon— 
When the sexton cheerly rings for noon— 

When the clock strikes clear at morning light— 

When thecluld is waked with “nine at night 
When the chimes play soft In the Sabbath air, 

Pilling the spirit with tnnr* of prayer— 

Whatever tale in the bell is hfard. 

He broods on his folded feet unstirred, 

Or rising half in Ills rounded nest, 

He takes the time to smooth his breast, 

Then drop* again with filmed eyes, 

And sleeps as the last vibration dies.” 

The conclusion of the poem we do not like. It is 
prettily expressed, but the sentiment is not only un¬ 
manly in itself, but out of keeping with the preceding 
part, and with all the associations of the subject. 

The “ Blind Mother,” the “ Stolen Ring,” and the 
lines addressed to the poet’s mother from the Apen¬ 
nines, abound in fine images, and melodious expres¬ 
sion ; but we have no space for a particular criticism 
on each of them; and we pass now to the third and 
last division of the poems. This part contains a 
selection frojn Mr. Willis’s early poems, and on some 
accounts is the moBt interesting portion of the 
volume. 

“ The Shunamite ” is a beautiful poem, founded on 
the simple and affecting story in the second book of 
Kings. The whole scene, in its minutest and most 
touching circumstances, stand before us. We feel 
the heat of the ” sultry day of summer time.” We 


Of God’s sweet goodness stirring in her heart, 

She blessed Mr beautiful boy, and to hie way 
Committed Mm. And he Went lightly on, 

With his soft hands pleas’d closely to the cool 
Stone vend), and his little naked feet 
Lifted with watofcftil care, and o’er the blUa, 

* And through the light gregn hollows, where the lambs 
Go for the tender grass, he kept his way, 

Whiling its distance with his simple thoughts 
Till, in the wHdsmestnf sheaves, with brows 
^ Throbbing with heat, he eet ms burthen down." 

The following picture presents us with a touching 
picture of maternal distress over a dying child. 

“ They bore him to hie mother, and he Jay 
Upon her kneqs till noon—and then he died I 
She had watched every breath, and kept her hand 
Soft on his forehead, and gated la upon 
The dreamy languor or his listless eye, 

And she had laid bark all his sunny curls, 

An^ktseed his delicate lip, and lifted him 
Into her bosom, till her heart grew strong— 

His beauty was so unlike death! She leaned 
Over him now, that she might catch the low 
Sweet music of his breath, that she had learned 
To luvu when he was slumbering at her side 
a In his unconscious Infancy— 


. — —“‘So still I 

Tis a sofPilaep I How beautiful he lieu. 

With his fair forehead, Aid the rosy veins 
Playing so freshly in his sunny cheek I 
How could they say that he would dial O God! 
I could not lose him! I have treasured all 
Hit childhood In my heart, and even now. 

As he has slept, my memory has been there. 
Counting like treasures all his whining ways— 
His unforgotten sweetness — 


s . —“‘Tet so still!— 

IIow like this breathless slumber Is to death! 

I could believe that in that bosom now 
There were no pulse—It beats so languidly I 
I cannot see it stir t but his red lip 1 
Death would not be so very beautiful ■ 

And that half smile—would death have left that there t 
—And should I not have felt that he would die 1 
And have l not wept over him r—and prayed 
Morning and night for him f and catiU he die t— 
—No—God will keep him I He will be my pride 
Many long years to cotne, and this fair hair 
Will darken like his father's, and his eye 
Be of a deeper blue when be is grown ; 

Aud he will be so toll, and I shall look 
With such a pride upon him I }1« to die 1* 

And the fond mother lifted his soft curls, 

And smiled, as 11 'twere mockery to think 
That such Mr things could perish— 


Her hand shrunk from him, and the colour fled 
Prom her fixed lip, and her supporting knees 
Wore snook beneath her oluld. Her hand had touched 
His forehead, as she dollied with his hair— 

And it was cold—like clay I Slow, very slow, 

Came the misgiving that tier child was dead. 

She sat a moment, and her eyes were dosed 
In a dumb prayer for strength, anil then she took 
His little hand and pressed it earnestly— 

And pnt her lip to his—and looked again 
Tearfully on him—and then, bendlngtow, 

She whispered In his ear, 1 My soul My son! ’ 

And as the ceho died, and not a sound 
Broke on the stilluess, and he lay tlftre still 
Motionless on her knee—the truth would come I 
And with a sharp, quick cry, as If her heart 
Were crashed, she lifted him and held him dose 
Into her bosom—with a mother's thought — m 
As If death had no power to touch him there! ” 


“ Absalom ” is another fine delineation of a Scrip¬ 
ture theme. The introductory lines contain an ex¬ 
quisitely worded night-piece, ending witl^ thia, noble 
thought 


11 How strikingly the course of nature tells, 
By Its light need of human suffering, 

That It was fashioned for a happier world." 


“ As if the air had hinted, and the pulse 
Of nature had run down, and ceased to beat.” 

How finished |g toe following picture! 

" 1 thy lather Is athtm '—find from the depths 
Of the cool well under the leaning tree 
She drew refreshing water, and with thoughts 


The description of King David’s mourning for his 
lost son, the princely rebel Absalom,—the sketch of 
Absalom, as he lay “ straightened for the grave/’—-and 
toe lament of David over the dead body, are conceived 
and uttered in a tone of lofty poetry, 

“Hager in the Wilderness ” is almost the finest 
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poem in the volume. It la wrought up to a higher 
point of elaboration, is full of higher passion, and 
flows with more earnestness and freedom than the 
others. It has, indeed, the germ 'of a tragedy. It 
delineates wounded affections, and blighted love, and 
deep despair. An injured woman, sent abroad to suf¬ 
fer and perhaps to die; with a son reduced to all the 
woes of orphanage, while his father yet lives; the 
sinking heart of a helpless and deserted one; these 
are the themes which fill this magnificent piece with 
a surpassing interest. The‘descriptive passages are 
finished with a more" than ufeual skill; they are in- 
tipduced with a more delicate perception of propriety; 
and the whole poem is wrought up with a finer sense 
of proportion, than aay of the other pieces we have 
spoken of. lire following passage in energy of ex¬ 
pression, and force of passion,'reminds us of the Medea 
of Enripedes. 

" Should Hagar weep! May slighted woman turn, 

And m a vine the oak hath shaken off, 

* Bend lightly to her leaning trust again T 

O no 1 by all hey loveliness—by all b 

That makes life poetry and beauty, no 1 
Make her a slave; steal from her rosy cheek 
By Hbediesi Jealousies; let the last star 
Leave her a watcher ky your couch of pain; 

Wrong her by petalance, suspicion, all 
That makes her eup a bitterness, yet give 
One evidence of love, and earth has not 
An emblem of devotedness like hen. * , - 

But, oh I estrange her once—it boots not how'¬ 
ll} wrong or sllenoe, any thing that tells 
A change tuts come upon your tenderness,— 

And there is nor a high thing out of heaven 
Her pride o'ermaateieth not. 

“ The Widow of Nain” ia the last of the Scripture 
piecejj. It ia .marked by the same characteristics as the 
others ; fine description, delicate imagery, tad minute¬ 
ness of finish. We quote the following "beautiful lines: 

“ ’ Twus now high noon. 

Tho dull, low murmur of a funeral ' 

Went through the city—the sad sound of feet 
tlnnflxod with voices—anti the sentluol 
Shook off his slumber, and gassed earnestly , 
lip the wide street along whose paved way t 
The silent throng crept slowly. They came on, 

Bearing a body heavily on its bier, 

A.id by tho crowd tliat in the burning sun 
Walked with forgetful sadness, ’twas of one 
• Mourned with uncommon sorrow Tho broad gate 

Swung on its hinges, and the Homan bent 
His spear-point downwards as the bearers passed 
Bending beneath their burthen Tb 
Only one mourner Close behind tliobicr 
Crumpling the pall up in her withered hands, 

Followed an aged woman. Ilcr short fteju 
Faltered with weakness, and a broken moan 
Fell from her lips, thickened convulsively 
As her heart bled afresh. The pitying crowd 
Followed apart, but no one spake to her 
She had no kinsman. She nod lived alone*- 
A widow with one son. He was her all— 

The oijjy tie she had in the world wide— 

And he was dead They could not comfort her.” 

The remainder of the volume in filled with shorter 
pieces, deUcateHrifles, which are all familiar to Ame¬ 
rican* readers of occasional poetry. ** The Annoyer ” 
ia au exquisite little song, and universally popular in 
the musical circles. <( Andre’s Request to Washing¬ 
ton" is remarkable for a terseness of expression, 
beyond any other iy the collection. 

We have thus gone over Mr. Willis’s Poems in a 
cursory manner. The passages we have cited prove 
the truth,*we trust, of the praises we have bestowed 
upon them. Upon a general view of these poems, we 
think we are justified in pronouncing Mr. Willis a poet 
of great and varied powers. In some attributes ot the 
poetic character, we should hardly know where to 
look for his superior. His sensibility to beauty, 
whether of external nature, or of the human form, is 
ever alive. He enjoys richly and freely the breath of 
heaven, the sunshine, and the splendour of the star- 
crowned night i earth and sky are perpetual ministers 


to his imagination. His language is almost always 
choice and descriptive. By the'powcr of finely selected 
words, he brings every variety of landscape before us: 
and the myriad voices of nature siem to. be uttered 
in his. inagical tones. Such is the richness, so cap¬ 
tivating the sweetness of his verse, that many readers 
fail to discover the depth, variety, and power of bis 
poetry. There is sometimes an over-daintiness of 
expression, that naturally enough makcB a fastidious 
delicacy, rather than strength, to be regarded as bis 
leading characteristic. But if we do not greatly err, 
the passages we have cited, bear iuoonteatible evidence 
of the vigour and variety, as well as delicacy, of Mr. 
Wftlis’s poetical genius. The dramatic sketch of 
“ Lord Ivon and his Daughter," and the Scripture 
piece, ** Hagar in the .Wilder ness,” show his power of 
entering Into, and nobly expressing, the higher pas- 
Bions-of human nature. Still it must be acknowledged, 
that Mr. Willis has too strdag an inclination for finely 
turned lines, and repeats too often a few favourite 
expressions. It must also be conceded, that fine 
phraseology sometimes, though rarely, tempts him 
■away from the beaten path of distinct meaning. But 
this fault, Mr. Willis has itr coinmon with the most 
distinguished poets j>f England; in fact it belongs to 
the poetical character of the times. In other respects, 
his language is possessed of extraordinary beauty. In 
simplicity, force, and freshness,.in descriptive power, 
and in the elegant blending of the Saxon and Latm 
elements of English, we know not where wc should look 
for a style superior to it. In brilliancy of imagination, 
richness and variety of associations, and delicate 
transitions from the description of natural sSeuery, to 
human passions connected with it or ’breaking out in 
the midBt of it, or to simple emotions growing out of 
the contemplation of it; in a nice feeling of just pro¬ 
portion, and a quick eye for Bmull traits which indi- _ 
vulualise a scene or a person ; and in an eve>-varying 
richness of melody, the poetry of Mr. Willis may he 
compared to advantage with almost any writings of 
this age .—North American Review, No. 93 . 

Tifa Study or Inskctb. —Ia any thing that proceeds 1 
from the hands-of the Great Creator too insignificant 
for ifian to investigate? A moment’s reflection will 
apprize us that (^O^znost minute insect must neces¬ 
sarily be as fully perfected in its structure, in its 
wonderful apparatus of nerves, muscles, respiratory 
organs, apd organs of the senses, and all their func¬ 
tions, and its system of circulation, (proved by recent 
discoveries,) as the largest, and, according to its rank 
in nature,'the most gigantic animal, over which it pos¬ 
sesses an infinite supenority of muscular strength; 
and when we find that there are insects scarcely, dis¬ 
coverable without a lens, must we not exclaim, with 
wonder and admiration, at the stupendous power 
evinced in their construction, and should net this 
stimulate us to learn as much as we can concerning 
these miracles, that we may be better able to appreciate 
the marvellous power displayed in their creation, 
although we can scarcely hope to arrive a£ the perfect 
comprehension of their least attributes, the complexity 
of their organisation when even most simple, the mul¬ 
tiplicity of their instincts, the quality of those in¬ 
stincts, and their very powerful agency in supporting 
the universal equilibrium of nature? Who then is bold 
enough to say, even to what his arrogance and aifamp- - 
tion have dared to style a contemptible insect, “Thou 
art beneath my notice," when he feels that the pigmy 
might teply, “ Thou, with all thy boasted superiority, 
dost not comprehend me I *’ Humility is the crown of 
humanity, and let u*‘ follow the words' of Solomon, 
and learn wisdom from the ant .—Foreign Quarterly 
Review, 
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SELF EDUCATION. 


Only think of our temerity! To risk the 
credit of a new periodical on such a cast-off and 
charmless subject as education, in an age when 
every thing sober is very justly scoutfed, and 
when wisdom, to get an audience, must appear 
in the harlequin’s dress, or resort to the style of 
the troubadours! Self education withal! Is thaf 
a blow at the craft? or a device of democracy? 
Is it not an heretic phrase? Has it no allusion 
to the destruction of the fiords ? Would it not 
bring on anarchy? or overstock the market with 
schoolmasters? Is it a discovery for educating 
a man in a week? or for reducing educational 
expenses from pounds to mites? Is the phrase 
found in our best writers? Being chary of our 
space readers, we say “ to all and sundry * such 
inquirists, No. Read on, and let us not be in¬ 
terrupted further till you “ read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest” what we, out of our sultan plea¬ 
sure, and oracular fulness, deign to communicate 
to this fiction-loving generation. 

Our hearts have long been divided between 
the passions of pity and contempt, when we have 
thought of the subject of education: contempt 
for the majority of the atom-souled beings who 
make merchandise of mind, and convert their 
ignorant conceits and magniloquent truisms into 
capital; and we feel pity for the misled, who are 
taught to believe that a few words in two or three 
languages, and a huddle of miscellaneous facts, 
called “history, geography,” &c., with some smat¬ 
tering of the mechanical arts, of writing, and 
arithmetic, constitute education! Ill-starred word! 
What dolts and hypocrites have abused thee! In' 
our judgment, education does not mean the ac¬ 
quirement of knowledge which seems to be its 
general acceptance, but the bringing of the in¬ 
tellectual, sensible, and moral faculties of man, into 
a state that will both qualify him for its acquire¬ 
ment as for its application and use. In other 
terms, education is not the knowledge in any 
degree of any subjects, but the proportionate and 
utmost development of all the capabilities of man. 
We have known men whose memories were 
wedged with facts, and whose faculties were 
almost as little educated or drawn forth as that 
of the savage; and others whose powers had, from 
a lack of books or leisure, received no ordinary 
self-training, but which appeared to great dis¬ 
advantage for want of more extended acquaint¬ 
ance with facts. In the first instance it was as 
if a builder should bring an heterogeneous mix¬ 
ture of wood, bricks, stone, mortar, paint, paper, 
glass, iron, and brass, and pour them down in 
confusion on the site of his ftitended house . it 
wsb, in the second, as if a skilful workman should 
attempt to build a palace with a score of bricks 
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and one door: the abundance of materials does 
not insure the builder's skill, and his sagacity can 
never Be their substitute: and so in the work of 
education. Nor is it less important to remember 
that education is not a«mere equipment of the 
mind for this life, not a device to qualify man for 
hoarding bo much gold, or successfully fo ma- 
nceuvre for the most power, pleasure,^ or fame, 
while he is in his teyrene novitiate, but a series 
of improvements, whose effect will, perhaps, never 
disappear from the character at any period of 
the duration in which we may have to measure 
oui«being by myriads instead of moons; and when 
the least advanced of the human spirits may 
bear as little resdnblance with the most prescient 
among us as the eagle’s egg does to the full 
grown bird. 

A sgcond error which bears on our subject, 
and prevents its success, is the general belief that 
our education is a performance which'is extra 
personal, the work of another, and not chiefly our 
own labour, which we are bound to perform by 
obligations quite as solid, and more evident. 
This error is precious to the craft, and fataf to 
the deceived ; and, as long as the opinion is 
prevalent that we must look to other persons for 
the best part of our education, instead of attempt¬ 
ing it ourselves, the popular mind will carry the 
scholastic brand, which is like that in some of the 
Welsh horses. 

A -third mistake, fundamental to our eduJhtion, 
is, that when it is not confined to the mere ac¬ 
quisition of knowledge from such sources os 
“ Catechisms ” and “ School-books,” (most of 
which are but new editions of "Tom Thumb” 
and " Cinderella,’') but appears to approach 
to a “ cultivation of the mind,” that the training 
is disproportionate: the memory is trained by 
artificial systems, instead of being joined to 
the affections, its essential and natural partners; 
(for what we love and hate strongly we always 
remember.) As the judgment is flattered, forced, 
and separated from the imagination, 8r the whole 
of the thinking powers arc disassociated from the 
moral, while the training of the senses, which are 
as the hands and feet of both, is overtooked 
altogether, though it is from them that wc derive 
the radices of all our ideas. This is really as 
monstrous, if we could but embody its effects, %s if 
by some disordered physical law the hands or the 
head should grow to maturity and leave the 
rest of the bodily frame in the proportions of 
childhood. Hciice the common result: the 
mathematician and the metaphysician chiefly 
educate the reflective faculty, and the poet, the 
imaginative, the artist, the imitative powers; the 
fashionable, the manners , the scientific, the spirit 
2 H 
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of inquiry ; and the student of nature, the senses; 
while the moralist too often confines himself to 
the mere actions, and the large and many-hued 
class of underlings merely cultivate the powers 
of pleasing. Hence the frequent incongruities 
which we all meet: the acutest judgment with 
a mean memory; the finest sensibilities on 
Borne points with a heart unfeeling as flfead on 
others; a moral sense, remarkable for its keen¬ 
ness, with but the resolutions of a child; or the 
courage o(. a Cesar, with the thoughtlessness of 
an idiot j or the foresight of a prophet, with the 
imprudence of a prodigal; ingenuity without 
diligence * an imagination which, lik? the golden 
eagle, with one stroke of itn wing fetches a 
majestic compass about its cloudy nest, but feed¬ 
ing on the foul carrion of vice which pollutes 
the social atmosphere. 

Look at the beautiful growth of the body: as 
the chest arches into the swelTof manhood, the 
head rises witli proportionate dignity, and the 
myriad and minor parts of the animal machine 
keep the same symmetries. This would, be the 
method of the mental growth if there were no 
evil influences from “within and without” counter¬ 
acting the laws of mind; and thqt education 
alone is right which works in reference to the 
same law. 

We will only refer to one more prefatory 
subject before we enter on our task. We con¬ 
sider man to be of a threefold nature: his body 
with its instincts and senses, which constitute him 
the first animal of creation; his mind with its 
tellectual capabilities; and his moral indis¬ 
position; the union of which triple nature con¬ 
stitute! him the miniature image of his Creator. 
While he continued perfect, his triple nature was 
an omnipotent mirror, showing him the Infinite 
Mind, which yet in every perfection surpassed 
him more than ho did the ephemera to which the 
leaf is a universe, and the hour of their life an 
everlasting. Whatever interpretation we give of 
the revealed accounts of the depravation of man, 
we must agree in the fact, that all man’s natures 
have beeiji immense sufferers from hereditary, as 
well as personal causes, particularly his moral 
part, which, instead of being the ruler, has become 
a slave, while the instincts intended to be “ the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water” for his 
higher faculties, are now generally supreme. 
Thus we conclude, that the human natures are 
unbalanced; and, instead of, like “ the sun, moon, 
and stars,” working in silent, but magnificent har¬ 
mony, we find them in everlasting opposition. 
This is the first fact of consequence in the science 
of solid education; and a man who does not 
understand this will never have the first rudiment 
of self-knowledge, and never possess the primary 
qualification to educate; for he will never aim 
sufficiently high; will measure from a wrong 
mark, and his deepest calculations will be out: 
or he will describe from a false centre, and his 


drcuiftference will be wrong. He will be in 
danger of cultivating what he ought to root up, 
and from his ignorance of morul husbandry, he 
may often pinch off the blossom-buds of greatest 
promise.' Legitimate education will aim at the 
restoration of our disordered natures, as well as to 
develop the faculties and to store them with 
ideas; and he will he the best adapted to the 
work who has the most comprehensive insight of 
the nature and extent of the damages which man 
has sustained. All efforts to educate, then, must 
aim at the re-adjustment of our natures. 

Wc propose to arrange our sentiments on this 
subject under the following sections i — 

I. The education of the intellectual faculties. 

II. The education of the senses. 

III . The education of the moral powers. 

We have hinted at the difference between the 
acquisition of facts and tlie cultivation of facul¬ 
ties : the first is easy, and may be done by most 
imbecile spirits; the second is a vaster work, 
demanding patience and continuous diligence, 
which should be only invigorated by difficulties; 
and this, like all great works, is slow of accom¬ 
plishment. There are not wanting abundant 
evidences that real education is materially 
checked by too premature and crowded a col¬ 
lection of ideas; for the mental powers appear 
to be of the nature of some vegetables, which to 
thrive must be thinly planted ; or, like some 
bodies, which fare the best with scant feeding. 
Without some knowledge it were impossible to 
educate at all, because it is the instrument by 
which the mind works itself into form and 
vigour; the compass by which it ascertains its 
position in the moral universe; the rule by which 
it finds its stature; the balance from which it 
ascertains its specific and relative gravity; or the 
stethoscope through which it discriminates the 
pulsations of health from the smothered sounds 
of disease. Still few, and those as elementary 
and substantial facts as possible, should be at 
first acquired, until the mental powers have 
found out and learned their respective offices; 
for it is of more importance to drill the mind to 
an accurate habit of thinking, to encourage and 
rectify that effort, called “ imagination," that fugi¬ 
tive something called “ taste,” than to adorn it 
with all the beauties of Pamaasus, to store with 
encyclopasdian treasures, to bind the memory 
with the cramps of systems, or confound it with 
groups of languages. We never knew.an ex¬ 
ception to the physical law—that an overgorged 
stomach robs the limbs which it ought to feed ; 
nor to that of the mind, whose ethereal fire is 
damped when it is precociously crammed! Too 
much knowledge at first misleads, if it do not 
discourage; it fills some with the inflations of 
prejudice and bombast; in others it merely in¬ 
spires wonder, which ends in servile imitations, 
while in most it issues in a habit of flippant 
and inaccurate generalisation. A few facts, 
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though " through and through,” often compared, 
contrasted, or reversed, will in time produce more 
intellectual accuracy and vigour, and render the j 
mind even more prolific, than the reading of a j 
thousand volumes; for we have tried both 
methods in ourselves and others, and speak ex¬ 
perimentally. Take a few specimens. It was 
from a profound acquaintance with a small num¬ 
ber of plain facts in natural history, add with a 
few general laws of mathematical mechanics, that 
Newton excogitated that magnificent system of 
the universe which, every subsequent discovery 
has appeared to corroborate, and which will 
probably last when the eternal pyramids of 
Egypt, that have presented their cold and silent 
front to the tempest for three thousand years, 
shall have disappeared. And was it not from a 
thorough digestion of half a dozen common 
questions in logic and mental philosophy that 
the plain but wondrous powers of Locke raised 
his work “ On the Human Mind ; ** which though 
certainly of fur less consequence (because less 
read) than the meanest of the mawkish novel 
hordes , has filled all the schools of Europe with 
his fame, to such a degree that titles and statues 
could not augment it 'i When Shakspearc first be¬ 
gan to work oft his mental shell, and to pour among 
his astonished auditors such unheard-of strains of 
original eloquence and comic satire, and passed 
at once from the state of stirrup-liolder to that 
of nn equal with the more erudite of the Greek 
tragedians, and the more polished comic writers 
of Rome, who had enjoyed the undisputed praises 
of the world for a dozen centuries, he was in 
most respects an ignorant man ; hut as a self- 
educationist he was far trained. Instead of 
learning nature from the pitiful copies of her 
beauty, and the grim accounts of her design, 


'hich he found in the works of inferior poets, 
he “ touched, lasted, and saw ” every thing for 
himself, from tluj gossamer, of which he makes 
such pathetic use, to the tempest, which lie 
describes in such soul-heaving images as liavi 
never been equalled. And instead of trusting 
for his knowledge of mankind to the mental 
philosophies of his day, we find him studying 
with tireless delight the human body, (the face 
especially,) as the commentary of the mind, and 
joining to it a keen inspection of all the passions 
and peculiarities, of the heart, as they emerged 
in the different parts of life’s play; and the 
result was, that he attained suclt a general ac¬ 
quaintance* with all minds, and such special 
mastery of many, that his own generation at¬ 
tributed his pre-eminence to magic, aud some of 
tty? critics of this have been more disposed to 
yield to him inspiration than to Paul or John. 
We might refer*to many such instances; but our 
present limits leave us only room to remark, that 
if by any catastrophe Newton had had his natural 
mdolqpce and ins natural bias for reflection over¬ 
come by his schoolmaster, or if Locke bad been 
“ crammed” with the facts of all the systems of 
education that had ever prevailed, or if Sliak- 
speare had been under the modelling oi Busby 
or Lilly, great as they were, the world would 
most likely have never heard their names ;*and 
their works, which have been for the past century 
among the chief ingredients that have brought 
oil the greater health and action of the national 
mind, would have been wanting. It is plain that 
all such men must be self-educated, and a spare 
feeding of the mind, with foreign ideas, at first 
ministers to its development, niventifln, m a 
vigour. 


THE LATE DUKE OF KENT. 


As every circumstance relative to our youthful 
Sovereign must be interesting at the present 
period, when she has ascended the throne of these 
realms, the following sketch of the character of 
her illustrious father is given by Mr. Rae Wilson, 
in his “ Travels in the Holy Land,” m which the 
Duke of Kent had tuken a marked interest. 

The mind of his royal highness was cast in a 
peculiar mould. He was endowed with a vigour- 
ous, and sound practical understanding, to which 
a lofty and fearless independence of soul gave 
free sdbpe, and whatever “ his hand found to do,” 
it was pursued with an indefatigable ardour and 
perseverance, in short, “with all his might,” 
regardless of the taunts and frowns he encoun¬ 
tered from many who were jealous of his supe¬ 
rior talents and growing popularity. It can¬ 
not fail to be in the recollection of all who had 


an opportunity of hearing him plead in belulf 
of the circulation of the mighty wofd of God, 
and the cause of the wretched, which were 
always the great objects of his d^*p solicitude, 
how much lie was interested in them, when his 
glowing eloquence was rousing, commanding, 
and distinguished for sympathy, which nifidc the 
strongest impression on all around. No man 
stood on higher ground than the duke, in the 
estimation of the thinking class of mankfwL or 
exhibited a brighter example to persons of all 
ranks. In him there was nothing of duplicity, 
or worldly calculation, but an open, urbane frank¬ 
ness, and straight-forwardness characterised his 
deportment on all occasions. 

To enter into particulars. The habits of his 
royal highness were most regular and systematical. 
He was the very reverse of a bon mount or gour- 
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mand, a gambler, horse racer, or squanderer of 
time. Being highly distinguished for temper- 
ance, guarding in his most convivial moments 
against the slightest degree of excess, so did he 
reprobate such vic<*s when he found them prac¬ 
tised by others. Never wae it known that he lent 
his countenance or company to profligates, or per¬ 
sons of immoral character, but, on the cdhtrary, 
lie courted the society of those who were useful 
in the world, and of “ good report.” Indeed I 
have the best access to knojv, that when he was 
forming an acquaintance with any man, the first 
question put tp those who knew him personally 
was, if he was correct and sober ig his deport¬ 
ment ; and when he found him to be otherwise, he 
would withdraw his countenance from him. 

.\gain, like his venerable parent, he rose at a 
very early hour, and was at his desk, laboriously 
occupied as a common clerk. For punctuality 
of correspondence ny prince of the blood, nay, 
few men, in any situation of life, could approach 
him. His accuracy in this respect was univer¬ 
sally acknowledged to be altogether unrivalled, 
nay, it was proverbial, and although the written 
despatches his royal highness received daily were 
often laid before him in heaps, an answer was 
immediately returned to each; for he had indeed 
thq “pen of the ready writer.” To mention 
merely one proof of his extraordinary activity, 
during the year previous to his most lamented 
death, he wrote five hundred and fifty letters on 
a multiplicity of topics, such as, for instance, his 
regiment, the benevolent institutions he patron¬ 
ised at home and abroad, and his own private 
affairs, which were copied into a book, and 
preserved with all the accuracy of a merchant. 

It may in truth be said there never was a 
more sincere and firm friend ; and it was one 
peculiarly marked trait in his character, which 
has been universally acknowledged—and would 
his example were followed by others—that he 
was never known to desert, under any circum¬ 
stances, however adverse, those whom he had 
taken by the hand or befriended. Access to him 
was at all .times easy, and he was the freest of all 
men from pride or conceit, not puffed up by “the 
pomp and pride of circumstance.” There was 
no hauteur air of superiority, or “vain glory” 
assumed by him, but a kindness that won the 
hearts,of all who approached him ; for although 
he was a prince, yet he never did forget that he 
was a man, and that all were equal in the sight of 
the great Creator. lie was strong in affection, 
iievL*r wrs the cause of the ruin of any one by _ 
smile ; his heart was warm, generous, and benevo¬ 
lent, keenly felt for the sufferings of his fellow- 
creatures, and had a "hand open as day for 
melting charity.” The streams of the Duke of 
Kent’s benevolence were poured forth into an 
infinite number of channels, for he lmd truly that 


“charfty which is kind and never f&ileth,” and 
his ear was always open to those who were 
distressed “in mind, body, or estate.” Would that 
I coaid only relate those sums he transmitted to 
me for the oppressed in those foreign lands 
through which 1 have travelled. In a word, he 
was the noble and tried friend of the lonely and 
mourning widow, miserable orphan, the brave 
British feoldier, and his offspring. He never at 
any time could be ranked with those characters 
who “fashion their doctrines to the varying 
fiour,” but most steady to.those political and 
liberal principles which on the fullest conviction 
he had embraced, and no power or interest on 
earth could shake or ( prevail on him to depart 
from them for one moment. Where, I would ask, is 
the benevolent institution in this great metropolis 
which he was solicited to patronise, that he did 
not support by all that eloquence and influence 
he could command. He was the mainspring, 
nay, the very life and soul of them, and those 
affecting and powerful addresses he delivered, 
when presiding at their meetings, never, at any 
time, failed to open wide the purse of all who 
heard him. In making these observations, let it 
not be understood that I speak the language of 
flattery, but of “truth and soberness,” and I 
trust there arc thousands who can vouch for the 
authenticity of this imperfect sketch of one of 
the first princes of the blood of Great Britain, 
whose noble example still speaketh from the tomb 
to persons, not only of his own exalted rank, but 
to others, to “ go and do likewise.” 

To imitate, then, the virtues of the Duke of 
Kent will be the best proof of remembering them. 
Alas! his sun, instead of performing the usual 
course, set in its meridian ; for in the mysterious 
visit of the Almighty, quickly was his royal 
highness snatched from us, in the midst of a 
most benevolent career in the vineyard of his 
great Master; but his name will be kent alive, 
and thousands unborn will lisp his praise for 
those indefatigable exertions he had made in the 
great cause of universal education. Shade of 
the wise and good! receive this humble tribute so 
justly due to thee,—the testimony of one who 
knew, and so highly admired thy virtues, and by 
whom thy memory will be ever held most dear. 
Thine ashes will be moisteued with the tears of 
our country, and thy exalted name be embalmed 
in the recollection of a grateful posterity, along 
with those of the other enlightened and dis¬ 
tinguished benefactors of their species, amidst 
associations of the most endearing nature. 

-“Perpetuus sopor 
llryuet! cut pudor et justituc *> 

Incorrupta fides, nudwpic verttas, 

Quavdo ullum inventetparetni 
MuUts i Ue bomsflebilis ooadit .” 
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THE BEGGAR AT THE BARRIER DE PASSEY. 
(Frpm the French .) 


Many years since, when I was a young man 
about twenty years of age, I used very frequently 
to spend the Sunday with my mother, who resided 
at Versailles, this being the only day of the week 
on which I could leave Paris. I generally walked 
as far as the Barrier, and thence I took a seat in 
one of the public carriages to my mother’s house* 
When I happened to be too early for the dili¬ 
gence, I used to stop and converse with a beggar, 
whose name was Anthony, and who regularly 
took his station at the Bafrier de Passey, where, 
in a loud voice, he solicited alms from every 
one who passed, with a degree of perseverance 
that was really astonishing. I generally gave 
him a trifle, without inquiring whctlici hr deserved 
it or not, partly because I had got into the 
habit of doing so, and partly to get rid of his 
importunities. One day in summer, as I waited 
for the diligence, I found Anthony at his usual 
post, exerting his lungs, and bawling incessantly 
his accustomed form of petition—“ jpr the love 
of heaven, bestow your alms on a poor man— 
Messieurs, Mesdames, the smallest trifle will be 
gratefully received.” 

While Anthony was in this manner pouring 
his exclamations into the curs of every one who 
came within the reach of his voice, a nnddle- 
aged man of respectable appearance joined me. 
He had a pleasant expression of countenance, 
was very well dressed, and it might be seen at a 
glance that he was a man in good circumstances. 
Here was a fit subject for the beggar, who quickly 
made his advances, proclaiming in a loud voice 
his poverty, and soliciting relief. “ You need 
not be a beggar unless you please,” replied the 
gentleman, “ when you can have an income of 
ten thousand crowns.” 

“ You are pleased to jest, sir,” answered An¬ 
thony. 

“ By no means,” said the gentleman, “ I never 
was more serious in my life. Listen to me, my 
friend. You perceive that I am well dressed, 
and ^ 1 tell you that I have ovary thing that a 
reasonable man need desire.” * 

“ Ah! sir, you are a fortunate man.” 

“ Well, but, my friend, I would not have been 
80 if I had sat and begged as you are doing.” 

.** I have no other means of gaining my living.” 

"Are you lame?” 

" No, sir.” 

u Ytiu are not blind, or deaf, and you certainly 
are not dumb, as every passer-by can testify. 
Listen: I shall tell you my history in a few 
words. Some fifteen or twenty years ago, I 
was a beggar like yourself; at length I began to 
see that it was very disgraceful to live on the 
bounty of others, and I resolved to abandon this 


shameful way of life soon as I possibly could. 
I quitted Paris—I went into the provinces—I 
begged for old rags. The people were very kind 
to me, and in a short time I returned to Paris 
with a tolerably large tymdle of rags of every 
description. I carried them to a paper-maker, 
who bought them ift a fair price. I went on 
collecting, until, to my great joy, my finances 
enable^ me to purchase rags, so that I was no 
longer forc^I to beg for them. At length, by 
diligence and industry, I became rich enough 
to buy an ass with two panniers, and this 
sav^d me both time and labour. My business 
increased, the paper-makers found that I dealt 
honestly by then*; I never palmed off bad rags 
for good ones ; 1 prospered ? and sec the result— 
in place of being a poor, despised beggur, I have 
ten thousand crowns a-year, and two houses in 
one of the best streets in Paris. If, then, my 
friend, you can do no better, begin as a rag 
merchant, and here,” he continued, “ is a crown 
to set you up* in your new trade; it is more 
than I had; and, in addition, please to take 
notice, that if I find you here another Sumftiy, 

1 shall report you to the police.” On saying 
this, the old gentleman walked off, leaving 
Anthony and myself in a state of great sur¬ 
prise. Indeed, the beggar had been so much 
interested in the history he heard, that he stood 
with open mouth and eyes in mute astonish¬ 
ment, nor had he even power to solicit aluw from 
two well-dressed ladies who passed at that 
moment. I could not help being struck with 
the story, but I had no time to comment upon* 
it, as the diligence had arrived, in which 1 
seated inyself,"aud pursued my way. From that 
period I lost sight of the beggar, whether the 
fear of the police, or the hopes of gaming ten 
thousand crowns-a-year, had wrought the change, , 
I was not aware ; it is sufficient to say, that 
from that day forward lie was never ifeen at the 
Barrier. 

Many years after, it happened fhat business 
called me to Tours. In strolling through the 
city I stepped into a bookseller’s shop to purchase 
a new work that had made some noise, t found 
there four young men, all busily employed, 
while a stout, good-looking man was giving them 
orders, as he walked up and down with an ajr of 
importance. I thought I had seen the face of the 
bookseller before, but where I could not for the 
moment tell, until he spoke, and then I discovered 
him to be my old friend Anthony. The recognition 
was mutual; he grasped my hand, and led mo 
through the shop, into a well-furnish'ed parlour; 
he lavished every kindness on mo; and, finally, 
gave me his history from the time we parted at 
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the Barrier. With the crown of the stranger he 
began, as he had advised him, tb collect rags; 
he made money; became the partner of a paper- 
manufacturer; married his daughter; in short, 
his hopes were fulfilled; his ambition gratified, 
and he could now counf his income at ten 
thousand crowns. He prayed every day for 
blessings on his benefactor, who had been the 


meant of raising him from the degraded condi¬ 
tion of a common beggar. Anthony is so con¬ 
vinced of the evil and ain of idleness, and of 
subsisting on the alms of others, that, while 
liberal and kind to those who are willing to work, 
no entreaties, no supplications, ever prevailed on 
him to bestow a single sous on those who would 
not help themselves. 


MEDICAL THEORIES. 

ABTICLE IV 


fWs have in onr former numbers presented our readers 
with three articles ou this subject; but wo plead our apology 
loi*adding another to the number, when wo state that it ib 
from the eloquent pen of Dr Pritchard, of Bristol,#tho 
author of a moBt valuable work on the Physical Historv of 
Man.] 

If wo go back only half a century, or a little 
further, in the history of medicine, we shall 
find one decade of years, as it succeeded qjiother, 
marked occasionally by some revolution in the 
state of opinion ; one conjectural system of patho¬ 
logy superseding its forerunner, and after hold¬ 
ing possession for a time of the Schools of medi¬ 
cine, and exciting in its rise a surprising degree 
of proselyting zeal, and in its decline maintained 
with obstinate adherence, yielding at length to a 
new system, which was destined, in its turn, to 
go through the same round. But when we 
attempt to estimate the solid acquirements of 
knowledge resulting from the efforts with which 
each theory lias been set forth, and afterwards 
defended, we shall find reason to doubt whether 
the exertions of its advocates have not been, in 
.this point of view, altogether injvain. When 
the humoral pathology gained the ascendency, 
it was held to be a successful attempt to sub¬ 
stitute rational principles for tlm fanciful specu¬ 
lations which had before prevfllcd. The more 
intelligible methods of explaining phenomena, 
with reference to agencies for the most part 
mechanical, and similar to those which are 
recognised in operation under a variety of circum¬ 
stances*, seemed to place pathology upon a more 
secure ground than the vague and indistinct 
theories which had been current in preceding 
tiincv But the explanations which the humoral 
system afforded, were inadequate and conjec¬ 
tural; and the, abandonment of this pathology 
made way for the prevalence of doctrines, the 
influence of which was still perceptible at the 
commencement of the present century. Some 
advantages ultimately resulted from this revolu¬ 
tion of opinion, though it may be questioned 
whether the theories which originated in this 
country shortly before the period I have just 
mentioned, and which long continued not only 
to divide between them the physicians of Britain, 
but to produce even sharper contests in Italy 


and Germany, were 'more truly philosophical 
than the speculations of Paracelsus and Van 
Helmont. They called in not less the aid of 
mysterious agencies. After generalising hastily 
a number of observations, and inferring thence a 
general fact, or law, so termed, of the animal 
economy, they gave to this general principle a 
significant name, and converted it into an agent, 
a designing and operative power. Such was the 
ns Medxcntrtr Natures of Dr. Cullen ami his 
contenipo^pries. It had the same parentage 
with the Sptritus At duetts of earlier times, or we 
should rather say, that the “ deus ex machind ” 
of Van Helmont had only changed its name. 
But it had been reserved fur Stahl and Cullen to 
advance one step further than the hypothetical 
theorists who had gone before them. Tin 
Spmtus Archaus had been the guardian of 
health, but the vis Mcdicatnx was capable of 
errors, and it governed occasionally so ill theaffai 
of the animal economy, that its mistakes came into 
complete the explanations of morbid phenomena. 
An example of this kind is the celebrated theory 
of fever, so conspicuous among the doctrines of 
the Cullenian school, in which, after a part of 
the series of morbid actions had been explained 
by referring them to the sedative or depressing 
influence of an external cause, the vis Mcdicatrix 
was made to complete the result by imposing a 
spasm on the extreme vessels, and setting up 
that condition of the system which is termed 
fever, or pyrexia. It was a speculative attempt 
to assume the existence of a plastic principle 
organising and governing the structure and 
functions of the living body; but to proceed 
further, and to endow this assumed principle 
with that sort of limited intelligence which 
belongs to an individual agent, was to venture in 
too obvious a manner to personify a mere ab¬ 
straction. Yet this absurdity prevented not the 
general acceptation, and the long prevalence of 
the theory, against which Dr. Browu exerted liis 
ridicule, and in opposition to which he created a 
system equally fantastical. For what can be 
more fanciful than the scale of degrees, in in¬ 
verted ratio, of excitability and stimulus, in which 
every disease was to find its place—apoplexy, 
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gout, and fever, being arranged like the njarka of 
much run, changeable, and fair weather, in a 
barometer? and what more chimerical than an 
entity, of which greater and lesser quantities were 
supposed to give existence to such various 
morbid states? 

When we compare these speculations, which 
may be said to have divided between them, as 
votaries, the last generation of physicians, we 
may well ask, (if we can divest ourselves of par¬ 
tiality for the theories which almost belong to 
our own times, and in the belief of which some 
us were educated,) 'whether they are all prefer¬ 
able to doctrines at least respectable by reason 
of antiquity, but long ago abandoned? and it is 
no matter df surprise to fiud one of the soundest 
philosophers of the present age declaring, in 
plain terms, that medicine, considered as a science, 
has scarcely made any progress since the days of 
Hippocrates.* 

If we inquire by what steps a transition has 
been made into the way of thinking and reason- i 
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ing on medical subjects, which characterises the 
present tUfae, we shall find that one main part of 
this revolution has consisted in a partial abandon¬ 
ment of theoretical systems. It required a long 
training of the ljuman mind, before it could be 
brought, in every department of science, to re¬ 
cognise the real boufidaries of attainable kuow- 
ledgej In no department are these boundaries 
more restricted than in medicine. Ultimate 
facts present themselves on every side: we 
neither know by what Operation the most power¬ 
ful morbific causes* such as miasmata, produce. 
their effect upon the human body; nor how the 
most simple remedies act in restoring a healthy 
state.* Evany dose of jalap is given empirically, 
and is expected to purge, merely on the ground 
of analogy, and because other doses of jalap, have 
been' already known to purge. How, ther 0 in 
relation to subject of this nature, can a doctrine 
of causes and ejects, or, in other words, a system 
of theoretical pathology, be erected on a secure 
foundation? 


A flVMN TOR OLD ENGLANIJ. 


Au hail to thee, old England 1— 
The beautiful—the free,— 

And thy ancestral glory, 

Great empress of the sea ! 

Thy name hath been a beacon 
When war’s dark billows rolled, 

And shook to their foundations 
Proud monarchies of old. 

The thunder of thy navies 
Deep-sounding, ocean stirred, 

And earth’s remotest kingdoms 
Thy trumpct-cchoes heard. 

Bowed down their gathered armies, 
Like rushes in thy path, 

As thou hurld’st upon the mighty 
The terrors of thy wrath. 

Oppression—demon -featured— 

In every guilty land, 

Beheld with scowling hatred 
TUy gleaming red right hand; 

And fled from thy dread presence 
Disordered and aghast, 

As leaves before the tempest, 

In fury sweeping paBt. 

With thee the homeless exile 
A generous shelter found ; 

Thy pity sought the captive, 

Thy hand his chains unbound. 

The sanctity of ages 
Is spread around thy throne, 


By true affection guarded, 9 

Not hireling arms alone. 

From thy majestic altars 
The stedfast martyrs came, 

To die for their Redeemer, 

In torture and in flame. 

And still thy deathless pages, 

With reverent joy display 

Their names ’mid things too holy 
And high to pass away. 

Land of the kind and noble! 

Land of the blazing hearth ! 

Home oT the priceless virtues I 
Uuquenched be thy mirth l 

Still may thy faith be stedfast, 

Thy hope be set on high, 

So shall tlune arm he mighty, 

Thy glory never die. 

Blessings be on thy mountains, • 

Upon thy fruitful plains, 

Thy towers aud hamlet-dwellings, 

And round thy time-worn fanes. 

Plenty and peace be with thee, 

Truth in thy gates abound, 

Meek Charity and justice 

Still guard their native ground. 

So midst the wreck of nations, 

Upon thine ocean-throne, 

Thou shalt survive the tempest, 

Triumphant and alone. W. G. 


* Dr. Thompson's History of the Royal Society, 
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STATISTICS OF ROYALTY. 

[For the following paper we acknowledge ourselves indebted to the pages of the “ British Annals of Medicine."] 

THE KINGS OF ENGLAND .—AGE AT TIME OF ‘ACCESSION, AGE AT DEATH, DURATION OF REIGN, AND 

FATAL DISEASES. 


Kings. Age at Duration Disease, 

accession, of life* of reign 

William the Conqueror. ... 42 63 21 Bruise 6f the belly—slow fever. 

William Rufus.*... 27 40 13 An arrow pierced his heart. 

Henry I. 21 57 36 Acute fever—died from eating lampreys. 

Stephen.... 31 50 19 disease of the bowels. 

Henry II... 22 57 85 Fever. 

Richard, Ccmr dc Lion . 31 42 . 11 Shot by an arrow, in a siege. 

John. 32 *49 17 Fever or Dysentery. 

Henry III/. 8 65 57 

Edward 1. 34 69 . 35 Dysentery. 

Edward II. 23 43 ,20 A red-hot iron thrust through a horn up the 

bowels. 

EdwaTd III. 14 65 51 

Richard II. \ . 11 34 23 Starved to death. 

Henry IV. 32 46 14 Fits, in which he was deprived of all sensation. 

Henry V. 25 34 , 9 

Henry VI. 10 49 39 Murdered in the Tower. 

Edward IV. 18 41 23 

Edward V. 13 13 0 Murdered in the Tower. 

Richard III. 33' 35 2 Killed in battle. 

Henry VII. 31 52 21 Consuming sickness. 

Henry VIII. 27 65 88 Consumption. 

Edward VI. 10 16} 6$ Had small-pox and measles April 2, 1552 ; died 

July 6, 1553. 

Mary..'.. 38 43 5 Dropsy. 

Elizabeth. 26 70 44 Heaviness, firowardness (affection of brain). 

James I. (poisoned?). 37 59 22 Tertian ague. 

Charles 1. 25 49 24 Beheaded. 

Cromwell (poisoned 9 ) . 52 59 7 Tertian ague. 

Charles II. (poisoned ?) ... 30 55 25 A sudden fit, resembling apoplexy. 

William III. 39 52 13 Fall from his horse—fracture of collar-bone. 

Anne . 38 50 12 Lethargic state. 

George 1. 55 68 18 Paralytic stroke. 

George II. 40 73 33 Rupture of right ventricle of the heart. 

George III. 22 82 60 Insanity—disordered bowels. 

George IV... 57 68 11 Dropsy—disease of heart-^-diseased bladder. 

William IV. 65 72 7 Inflammation of the heart. 


29-97 52*5 22 5 

This document possesses considerable interest, probably flew from a Saxon bow, and was directed 
It shows the dangers that have surrounded the by a Saxon eye. 

crown, and it points out, no less distinctly, the Killed in Battle .—Richard Coeur de Lion was 
progress of civilisation, in the increased security shot in a siege, Richard III. died at Bosworth- 
of life enjoyed by those at the head of the field. 

government. % Of the five put to death, Charles I. was be- 

Of the thirty-four sovereigns, ten died a vio- headed; Edward II., Richard II., Henry VI. 
lent death, three died of accidents, two in battle, Edward V., were murdered in various ways, 
five were put to death. Four kings were put to death by kings, one by 

Accidents .—William the Conqueror, William the people—if the self-constituted tribunal that 
Rufus, William III.; but William the Conqueror condemned Charles I. can be conceived for a 
was bruised by his horse stating on the ashes moment to have represented the nation. Charles 
of a town he had laid in ruins; and we agree I. was condemned after judicial forms, and 
with Thiers, (“ Coru/uite cTAngleterrer') that the beheaded ; the four others were assassinated 
arrow that pierced the heart of William Rufus, secretly and cruelly, by rival sovereigns. Ns- 
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tions are more merciful than individuals, because the fatal diseases, are all guarantees of life for 
the national will is the general result in which the sovereign# 

all individual decisions merge; and those cruel Of the seventeen first sovereigns, seven died 
passions that agitate individuals never extend to violent deaths; bf the seventeen last, three only 
the whole mass: humanity is merciful, just,' good, di-jd violent deaths. The lives of the nobles 
and incapable of deliberate cruelty. If the ques- partook of the insecurity o/ those of sovereigns 
tion had ever been put to the people to poison in the early ages. "The nobles were interested 
or assassinate a sovereign, it would have been in tl^e progress of civilisation, which prevented 
rejected with horror; yet this crime .was com- them from destroying each other, 
mitted four times by individual sovereigns in the Nothing appears, at first sight, more uncertain 
period of those observations; and perhaps the than the duration of Icings’ reigns; but, like all 
death of Charles I. should be ascribed to men other organic phenomena yet examined, this is 
who, at the time, aspired to the crown. Suspi- submitted to certain laws. The mean interval 
cions of poisoning have been frequently enter- between generations was estimated by the ancients 
tained ; the cases of James I., Cromwell, Charles to be 33*3* years ; they reckoned three genera- 
II., not to mention otheas of recent date, are in tions to the century. This rule was applied to 
point. Popular report has, perhaps, been wrong kings , Newton showed that it did not apply to 
in many instances ; still it is not improbable that reigns where eldest sons and brothers often suo- 
this fatal, insidious instrument—then not easily ebeded. 

detected—was sometimes employed. The im- The following observations are from Newton’s 
proved state of medical science and of public “ Chronology . • 

feeling, as well as the greater publicity given to | 

“ According to the ordinary course of nature,” says Newton, “ Kings reign about 18-20 years. 

Years. Each. 

18 Kings of Judah (Solomon, &c.). 390 22 

15 Kings of Israel (Solomon, &c.) . t 259 17^ 

18 Kings of Babylon (Nabonassar, &c.). 209 Ilf 

10 Kings of Persia (Cyrus, Cambyses, &c.) ..... 208 21 • 

16 Successors of Alexander, and of his brother and son in Syria, Seleucus, &c. 244 15f 

11 Kings of Egypt (Ptolemy Lagi, Ac.). 277 25 

8 Macedonia (Cas&andcr, &c.).138 . 17f 

30 Kings of England (William the Conqueror, &c.) .... 648 21 f 

24 First Kings of France (Phararnundus, &c.). 458 19 

24 Next Kings of France (Ludovicus Babus, Ac.) . . . .451 18$ 

15 Next Kings of France (Philip Valesius, &c.).315 ^1 

64 All the 64 Kings of France ........ 1224 19f- 

“ 189 Kings reigned 3597 years; the mean of all the reigns was 19 years.” 

The mean duration of the reigns of 34 English William the Conqueror to Edward V., 17 kings 
sovereigns was 22f years, during nearly the reigned 423 ^ears; each 24'9 years, 
same period (1060—1823), 31 kings reigned, on Richard III. to William IV., 17 kings reigned 
average, 24 years in France; in Germany 343 years; each 20*2 years. 

(1056—1792), 38 emperors reigned, a mean The first 17 kings reigned 24‘9 years on an 
term,of 19 years; in Sweden (1060—1818), 41 average ; the last only 20’2 years ; but the mean 
kings reigned 752 years = 18 years each age of the first 17 kings, at death, was only 48 

Russia, there were (1073—1825), 50 sovereigns J years; of the 17 last kings the mean age, at 
in 750 years; each reigned on an average but j death, was 57 years. This apparent contra- 
15 years. diction is easily reconciled; the first 17 kings 

The tenure of the sovereign’s life increases came to the throne at the mean age of 23 years, 
as civilisation advances, as the following facts the 17 last at the age of 37. • 

prove :— The mean age of the 34 sovereigns at their 

Number of Sovereigns. accession was 30 years; and the mean expecta- 

Eng. Franco. Ger. Popes. tion of life at that age is 34’3 years, according 

500 years (800-1300) 29 25 29 96 to the Carlisle table; they should,nher&fore, 

500 j^ars(l300-1800) 24 22 26 60 have died aged 64*3, but died actually at the 

From Egbert the Great to Harold II., (800- age of 52-5; their life was, therefore 11*8 years 
1065.) 20 kings reigned in England; each reigned shorter than it should have been, according to 
on an average 13 years, a shorter period, in the rate prevalent among the middle classes of 
this unsettled time, than tlje Czars of Russia, the present day. 
from Swatoslow 11. to Alexander, the predecessor 
of the present emperor. 
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17 first Sovereign*. 17 last Sovereigns. 
Age on Accession . 23*2 years. *86-8 years. 
Expectation of life . 89*1 29*5 

Should have lived * 62*3 66*8 « 

Actual age at death 48*1 ^ 56*9 


Below the standard. 14‘2 9*4 t 

The 17 last kings lived nearer the full term 
than the 17 first by 4*8 years. It may be 
maintained that Mr. Milne’s table is too high, 
but if Mr. Milne’s Swedish table, for males, be 
employed, the 84 sovereigns should have lived 
61 years, while they lived but 52*5; according 
to the low Northampton table they Ihould have 
lived 58*3 years. The reign in hereditary mo¬ 
narchies ought to correspond to the expectation 
of life at the time of accession; it should there¬ 


fore vary with age. This Is exemplified by the 
popes, who are raised to the head of the church 
at an advanced period of life ; 156 successors of 
St. IJeter filled the papal chair in 1028 years, 
(800-1628). Each continued pope, on an 
average, 6*50 years ; if the charges of poisoning 
and destroying each other be against these 
venerable fathers of the church, their crimes have 
diminished latterly. A.D. 800-1078 each sat 
4*71 years; A.D. 1078-1823 the period was 
prolonged nearly three years (2*94); it was 
*65. 

The expectation of life of the dowager queen 
(age 45) is 24*46 years ; if Parliament allows 
her 100,0001. a year, she may expect to receive 
2,446,0001. from the ptople of this country. 

The expectation of life of her present majesty, 
Queen Victoria, is 48 years. 


THE LATE DR. TURNER, 
trofessor of chemistry at university college. 


[For the following beautiful epitome of tho character 
of tins highly-gifted and excellent man, wc arc indebted 
to a well-written Memoir of him by lus fiicnd Di Clins- 
tison, Tho “ Address ” which follows it was dcli\cml over 
the grave of departed worth by one who »vns united to linn 
in tho bonds of Christian friendship—the Rev. Thom.is 
Dal*] 

Few words are needed to depict a character 
like Dr. Turner’s, in which open sincerity of 
mind and simplicity of heait were the predomi¬ 
nating qualities. He was the very soul of hon¬ 
our in every act and thought; without this 
quality, indeed, his reputation as a faithful and 
exact »cxperimentalist never could have been 
established. Himself, undeviating in probity, 
and keenly alive to defects in the character and 
conduct of others, he was, nevertheless, gentle 
and indulgent to all. Of warm feelings, yet in 
constant possession of temper; energetic in action 
and thought, yet mild and winning in his deport¬ 
ment; unpretending, yet without reserve in his 
address and manner; he seldom failed to gain 
at once the esteem and confidence of those with 
whom lie bame in contact. During the many 
years wc passed in one another's society, 1 have 
reason to believe that he never made an enemy, 
and never lost a friend. In his domestic rela¬ 
tions he was a pattern of all that is good. The 
junior 'members of his father’s family resided 
constantly with him, and received from him all a 
father’s care and'tenderness, as well as a brother’s 
warmest love. Scarcely a scheme did he plan 
without ftieir interests forming an essential ele¬ 
ment of it. In every recreation they were his 
never-failing companions. Throughout all the 
relations of life, with his pupils, his colleagues, 
his friends, and the world at large, he exhibited 
the same kindliness of feeling, the same disin¬ 
terested conduct. 

But in no respect was his character more 


strongly marked than by his Christian principles 
and practice. At all times his mind was deeply 
imbued with the feeling of true religion; and— 
far from allowing the pursuit of science to with¬ 
draw him from religious contemplation, which 
has unhappily been the cose with too many of 
its cultivators—Iris faith grew in purity with his 
knowledge. In his latter years, his favourite 
recreation was the study of the history and prin¬ 
ciples of the Christian church; and his great 
delight was to follow this study in company with 
the members of his family. Under such mental 
discipline, and the hallowing influence of long 
and increasing illness, his mind was purified of 
wlmt remained of this earth's corruption. That 
his faith was as pure as the faith of man can bo, 
wc have the testimony of his intimate friend and 
former colleague, the vicar of St. Bride’s, and 
the internal evidence of his own deportment on 
his death-bed. That death-bed was, in many 
respects, so solemn and instructive, os to have 
been taken by his reverend friend for the subject 
of a most eloquent and impressive funeral ad¬ 
dress to his congregation,* from which I need 
make no apology for borrowing the leading par¬ 
ticulars of bis closing scene. 

During his final illness he had shown through¬ 
out the utmost resignation and cheerfulness. 
When at length told, for the first time, of his 
danger, he desired to receive the sacrament with 
his brother and sisters, in presence of the mem¬ 
bers of his household. Having communicated, 
he railed his brother to his bedside, and bidding 
him feel his pulse, “ Is it not,” said he, “ per¬ 
fectly calm V” 

* “ Tlio Philosopher Entering hkc n Child into the 
Kingdom of Heaven : a Sermon preached on the occasion 
of the Death of Edward Turnor, M.D. By tho Bev. 
Thomas Dale, Yicar of St. Bride's, London." 
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“ It is,” was the reply. • 

“ Then what can make it so at such an hour ? 
What but the power of religion ? Who but the 
Spirit of God ?” „ 

After some time spent in occasional conver¬ 
sation of the same purport, symptoms at last 
came on whose indications he knew full well. 
Painfully struggling for utterance, he recovered 
his speech for a little, and spoke kindly and 
cheeifUlly to his relatives of his condition. “ I 
could nflt have believed,” he said, “ that I could 
be happy on my death-bed. 1 am content vtty 
career should close!” 

The last effort of reason was to answer, soon 
afterwards, the question—put by an anxious rela¬ 
tive—“ Is not Chnst as good as Ins word ?” 

“ Yes,” he faltered, “quite;” and with these 
words he became insensible, and expired. 

ADDRESS AT TUB GRAVE. 

IIe whom we have now deposited in his last 
resting-place was a man cast in no common 
mould, and by no ordinary train of mourners lias 
he been followed to the tomb. On such an 
occasion, therefore, I may bo permitted to ad¬ 
dress a few words to those who are here assem¬ 
bled to do honour to his memory; and 1 speak 
thus, not only with the sanction, but at the spe¬ 
cial request of the nearest fiiends and relatives 
of the departed. They are, indeed, well aware 
that our concern here Is to admonish and impress 
the living, not to eulogise the dead ; but they 
feel, also, that while he lived, the welfare of the 
students in his class wav among the objects 
nearest to the heart of their beloved friend and 
brother; and they are anxious it should bo 
understood, that not uni) as a votary of science, 
but as a disciple of C ‘hrist, lie has bequeathed to 
those who lament him the invaluable legacy of 
an example “ by which he being dead, yet 
speaketh.” 

You will not require from me any mention 
of Ins attainments in the science he professed 
and taught, which a]l know to have been various, 
extensive, and profound, and which will be more 
fitly commemorated in another place than this, 
and by abler lips than mine; nor yet need I 
recall Iub peculiar aptitude in communicating 
knowledge; or that simple but persuasive energy 
of manner, the power of which was felt by all, 
though it could be defined by none; or that 
affectionate interest in the pursuits and progress 
of the students by which, while informing their 
minds, he attracted their hearts, so that it might 
truly^be said, not only that all who knew him 
loved him, but that those who knew him most 
loved him best. Still less would I dwell upon 
his excellences in domestic and kindred rela¬ 
tions ; that were to tear open a wound just in¬ 
flicted which will be long ere it shall cease to 
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bleed. Rather let it be mine to speak of him 
in his best ahd highest character—that of a 
Christian; it is thus that his sorrowing friends 
most desire and* delight' to remember him, for 
hemee alone can they derive; the glad assurance 
that the loss to them—irreparable upon earth— 
is to him incalculable, inconceivable, unutterable 
gain.* 

It will not be expected that I should now 
trace our departed friend through the various 
stages of declining health, and detail the experi¬ 
ence of his departing hours ; such accounts will 
be more fitly reserved for that sacred edifice 
where he was wont, in past years, to receive 
from my li£s the glad tidings of the Gospel of 
salvation, and where my hands have ministered 
to him the consecrated pledges of his Redeemer's 
lo^-e. Suffice it to state, that when “ the ffood 
caine,” it was found that he had “ built upon a 
Rock,” and that rock was Christ. The same 
principles of religion whiflh had been the omup 
ment of his life, were the support and solace of 
his death; and they who had thronged the spa¬ 
cious theatre to hear the philosQpher discourse, 
might, with fur greater profit, have gathered 
around the bed of death to behold in what peace 
a Christian coaid die. And of that peace, what 
was the ground ? It may he best expressed in 
the fervent language of a distinguished states¬ 
man whose name is among the brightest that 
adorn the annals of our country,—“ I cast my¬ 
self, without reserve, on the mercy of God in 
Christ.” 

And now that he is taken from the midst of 
us, and laid in the house appointed for all men 
living,—now that the eye winch hath seen him 
shall see him no more, though long, very long 
'ill it be before the hearts which have known 
him shall forget,—in wlmt words shall we bid 
farewell to the mortal relics of one so dearly 
loved, so preTnaturely lost Y Unlike the enlight¬ 
ened yet dubious heathen, wc can speak, not of 
a precarious contingency, but of a sure and cer¬ 
tain hope; we know that there is an abode for 
pious souls, and that the immortal spirit is not 
extinguished with the perishable clay. You, • 
then, who loved him living, and who have come 
hither to honour him in death, be bot contented 
with the barren tribute of a few passing tears, 
which can be profitable neither to him nor to 
you; but lift up your eyes from the tomb which 
contains but his ashes, to the heaven in which, 
we trust, his purified spirit dwells, and be this 
the language of every heart’s desire and prayer, 
—.* Let me die the death of the righteous, and 
let my last end be like his.” 

And now, the last honours performed, depart 
in peace, ever bearing in mind, that the best 
remembrance of his virtues is the imitation of 
his example. 
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REVIEW. - 


Athens, if Rise mi nil. Bjr Edward lm» 

Bulwik. Two Vais. Swindera and Otlcy. 

• 

*Tnfc Attempt to bring before the attention of a 
modern reader a connecting chain of events gwhose 
birth and origin may be dated back several thousand 
years, may be well supposed to argue a richness in 
historical resource, and a Treedom and boldness of 
composition, which, however well and aptly they may 
suit the mediocre capacity of tnat mind whose chief 
employment, either in labour or pastime, has hitherto 
been bat to compile and arrange a series of romantic 
tales, will surely not apply with precision t* the d^elop- 
ment of any period of the past history of the world. 
The Athenian people occupy no place in the map of 
the world’s kingdoms ; their lineage and dynasty are 
amdhgst the things that have been, and the results 
attending their resurrection in the present day wo did 
not appear to us to hold out any great chances of suc¬ 
cess. The early origin of every staff of Greece, like 
Greece itself, was enveloped m obscurity; the re¬ 
searches of those great and able historians whose lives 
and labours have been spent in the historical service 
of Greece, have thrown the lights and rays of a*partial 
truth over its carticr records; but we cannot give even 
this meed of praise to Mr. Bulwcr, he has not even so 
much as moved away one single fold of that awful 
curtain which hides the past from oui eyes. 

It is, to use the words of another writer,— 

" A natural consequence of the progressive civilisation of 
states, that their first beginnings soon come to bo involved in 
obscurity Bufoio a people have arrived at such a pitch of im¬ 
portance as Trnders it interesting, even to themselves, to inquire 
into, their earliest origin, and to commit their transactions to 
durable records, the circumstances of their infant state hnvr been 
forgotten, or are preserved only m that uncertain and distorted 
tradition which becomes, like circles on the water, more vari¬ 
able and undefined the farther it recedes from the centre. The 
earliest historians of a state are its poets, and it in not often 
that the works even of these descend to posterity. Besides, the 
tissue o' historical events formB but the woof of poetry, into 
which allegory and fable are bo closely interwoven, that, after 
the lapse of ages, scarcely the keonest eye can discriminate be¬ 
tween them From this it follows, as n natural consequence, 
that even the first prose writers of history will crowd their pages 
with a mixture offsets and fables, of recorded truths and tradi¬ 
tional falsehoods, so that the sphere nr historical certainty is 
necessarily circumscribed It has been the uniform complaint 
of historians, from Herodotus to llobcrtson, tnat the accounts 
which have been preserved of the-earlier ages of different peo¬ 
ple are confused and contradictory. And when we find Thucy¬ 
dides acknowledging that even in his time It was impossible to 
do any thing more than form probable conjectures about the 
earlier transactions of the Grecian states,—when Herodotus, 
who wrote the first prose history of Grcocc, declares that the 
traditions of the Greeks were numerous and ridiculous,—how 
can we reasontoly expect, at this time, to define with any degree 
of precision, those facts which were unknown more than two 
thousand years ago ? 

" It seems to hi ve been tlio peculiar privilege of Greece, that 
the most remarkable periods in her history should be recorded 
by writers of great ability, who were contemporary with the 
events which they relate, and in which some of them bore a 
distinguished part. The celebrated expedition of Xerxes, the 
long and Eventful war of the Peleponneso, and the subsequent 
contentions of rival states, to the battle of Mantlncea, havo been 
transmitted to us by a chain of history so luminous -and con¬ 
nected, that we feel mbre familiar with those periods of remote 
antiquity, than with many or the occurrences of modern times. 
But of ail these illustrious historians of the past, there is none 
who Ifblds tie foremost rank with stricter truth and justice than 
Herodotus. He is celebrated by Cicoro as the first who embel¬ 
lished the dry details of the annalist with the graces and orna¬ 
ments of language, and he has blended the information which 
he collected as a traveller, with the events which came before him 
as an historian. In his remarks on the geography and manners 
of the several countries through which he travelled, Herodotus 
has exhibited a minuteness and diligence of research which 
make his reader familiar with the scenes which are described, 
and seem to prove, beyond a doubt, that the writer had drawn 
his descriptions on tha spot. Bat from the times in which he 
„ wrote, down to the present, Herodotus has been the mark for 
the foul enyy, the tatlioe, and the calumny of those who were 


alike unwilling to boar record to the superiority of his language, 
oi the truth of his remarks. But in spite of all the unjust 
cavilling and the ungenerous censure with which he has been 
assailed, the works of Herodotus have descended to the present 
time entire and unmutllated; the fame which they acquired at 
the festivals of Elis and Athens, above two thousand years ago, 
1 b now associated with feelings of veneration, and it is only 
justice to tfte memory of this great historian to allow that the 
more we have become acquainted, by the means of modern tra¬ 
vellers, with the history and customs of the eastern gatlons, tho 
lesH are we inclined to doubt whatever might at first ex cl to our 
surprise or stagger our belief 

“ The history of ancient Greece ha^ been frequently written, 
but never, we think, m a manner worthy of the splendour and 
importance of the subject. Great industry and considerable 
talent have, indeed, been displayed, but no author with whoso 
works we arc acquainted has given such a comprehensive expo¬ 
sition of Grecian transactions, literature, philosophy, morals, 
and society, as fully to satisfy the curiosity of the speculative 
student 

“ Political occurrences have been accurately detailed, contra¬ 
dictory dates reconciled, the exact position of places ascertained, 
motives of action explained, by several of the modern historians 
of Greece, but a picture of the mind and genius, of the reason 
and imagination of llie most extraordinary people which the 
world ever saw, tins never, we believe, been attempted. KoJhn 
is a writer of merit, he possesses the art of agreeable narration, 
and lus work is therefore a ell calculated for the perusal of 
youthi hut hois, In general, a mere chronicler of events, and 
(ontent to move with the current of undisputed facts, he rarely 
disturbs the calm surface ot his narrative by plunging beneath 
and fathoming the depths of those thoughts and opinions which 
iuflucneed the actions he describes The authors of the “Uni¬ 
versal History" deserve a large share of commendation for dili¬ 
gence, but no one will accuse them of much philosophy. I»r. 
Gillies gives us a little insight into the state of literature and 
art during some periods of the Grecian history, but though Ins 
information and erudition be respectable, lus reflections seldom 
rise above the level of an ordinary capacity, and lus sty le is 
more distinguished for its ambition than its power In Mr 
Mittord’s works we meet with the evidences of acuteness and 
patient investigation, liut m the accomplishments of nil histo¬ 
rian he is singularly deficient In Ins writings we find no trace 
of that philosophical comprehension which can seize remote 
allusions or disjointed lacti, and combine them into irresistible 
proof or powerful illustration, we regret the absence of that 
lofty eloquence which can describe, in language worthy of its 
theme, the triumphs of heroism and of genius ; and we look in 
vain for the expression of that noble enthusiasm which kindles 
nt the recollection of ancient glory, and communicates to the 
reader the warmth of sympathy and the aspiration to excellence. 
He confines himself entirely to a narration of the actions of 
men, he gives us a recital of what they did, but he never in¬ 
forms us how they thought, he describes the working of the 
animal machine, hut he docs not attempt to dissect its struc¬ 
ture and lay open to our view the complicated organisation 
which sets it in motion, he brings to his task much ncute and 
unwearied patience, in Investigating the probable truth or false¬ 
hood •uf au event, but his history lacks that enlargement of 
inquiry, and that viv ldness of imagination, which can present 
the results of its researches in one luminous point of view, and 
collect the scattered rays of JiiBulnted facts, till they converge 
into an image of truth, for the delight and instruction of man¬ 
kind 

“ However much, In the earlier days of historical literature, 
it was deemed sufficient for its evejy purpose that it should 
consist merely of a narrative of actions, yet surely, in our pre¬ 
sent advanced state or labour and research, where, from the rich 
fields of wealth spread before us. we may gather up rich sheaves 
of information and instruction on numberless topics connected 
with the lives and ages of those who dwelt in the dark eras of 
the past; it is now high time to assort, for the province of 
history, the high prerogative of being the interpreter of the 
thoughts, as well as the reciter of the deeds, of the eminent 
men who lived in the days of old The spirit of philosophy is 
now pouring a flood of light upon this, as upon most other sub¬ 
jects or human Investigation, it has already guided the re¬ 
searches of several able and excellent writers, and It is prepar¬ 
ing the way for greater and more important improvements in 
this department of knowledge. Tho student is becoming wea¬ 
ned and tired with the trite and oft-repeated tale of wars and 
■tate-intriguei, and he now desires and expects to meet, in his 
hlatoncal researches, with personages more interesting and 
intellectual than mere commanders of armies and leaden of 
of cabinets. 

“ History, conducted on the enlarged aud enlightened princi¬ 
ple to which we have alluded, will go far towards correcting 
those erroneous opinions and abuses which have been trans¬ 
mitted to ns from age to age without examination; it will exalt 
our ideas of human nature by a picture of its beauties, Instead 
of lowering them by au exposition of its deformities, It will give 
a place in Its annals to those moat worthy of commemoration, 
but who have hitherto been randy introduced, or, if even ad- 



mitted, hare been dismissal! with haste and impatiencc.ln order 
to make way for personages of more splendour and pretension, 
it will rarry us to the closet of the philosopher, and there exhibit 
him to our view engaged in speculations for the improvement 
of his fellow-creatures; it will discover the first conception of 
heroic and virtuous sentiment in the feelings and expresftons of 
the poet, and trace It through the obscurity of ages, until Its 
truth and efficacy are proved by the actions of the patriot This 
is, no doubt, a task of some difficulty, hut it becomes a neces¬ 
sary one if wc would investigate the causes of things, and give 
the meed of commendation to thoso who deserve it. Why 
should we perpetuate misrepresentation in history, by attribut¬ 
ing to the last agent that which is due to the prime movor 1 
The firm resolve, the daring valour which wiu the battle, are 
engendered and nourished by the civil and literary institutions 
of a country, as much os by the mind of a commander It is 
the eloquence of thoso who—from the fulness of their intel¬ 
lectual stores—pour forth exhortations to virtue, and reprehen¬ 
sions of vice, that really restrains the bulk of mankind from 
crime, and not the warrant of the magistrate It is the inter¬ 
course of original and creative minds that prepares the public 
disposition for improvement, and guarantees the success of 
change, and not the formal decrees of the minister Public men 
do little more than take off the hnpression and perpetuate the 
traces winch have been marked by preceding and superior 
minds. In short, if, instead of wasting much laborious investi¬ 
gation in tracing political events to tlicir causes, when, ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred, it is manifest that the events have 
depended upon causes beyond all human calculation and con¬ 
trol, historians were to follow the first thoughts or reflecting and 
philosophic understandings through their varying processes and 
evolutions, and ascertain the degrees of influence which they 
exerted on different periods and societies till, matured by lime, 
they expanded into the vigour of positive law and active bene¬ 
volence, to coerce and ameliorate mankind, if they were to 
watch the first feeble cflurts of imagination, slowly unfolding its 
faculties from its embryo state to its perfect development, and 
estimate the gradual change in puhlic sentiment and feeling, 
and, consequently, in artiou, which such a transmutation would 
produce, tlicir works would hr infinitely more Instructive, and 
the palm would he assigned to those who really deserved it It 
would then appear Dint many of those who have hitherto 
usurped the first places on the roll of history, are, in fact, not 
entitled to that pre-eminence, it would be shown that they hove 
acted only u subordinate part in promoting the advancement of 
tlicir species, and the great uvilisers, tin real hem factors of 
mankind, would be found amongst that clastwluch the historian 
in general passes by unnoticed—that i lass winch, in silcnre and 
solitude maturing the fruits of its speculations, prepares, by its 
w ritmgs, the community for the rec eption of those truths w Inch 
confirm its improvement and advance its happiness ” 

This is the high groutnl which most modern critics 
ngree that history should vindicate to herself. Mr. 
Bulwer, however, appears to consider a lower level ns 
more easily attainable ; and in this he has, therefore, 
indulged himself. We shall not, however, give our 
close attendance upon him through the whole course 
of his somewhat disjointed narrative, but extract such 
passages as, with -all their faults, may place both the 
author and his workt n the fairest light before our 
readers. 

The earliest recorded inhabitants of ancieut Greece 
were the Pelasgi, whose language contained the early 
elements of that which we now recognise as the Greek. 
They have been described as a vast race, divided into 
numerous tribes, varying in rank and civilisation. In 
one portion of the land they continued in their early 
state of savage barbarism, whilat in another, the in¬ 
habiting tribe would be found cultivating all the arts 
of civilised communities, exemplifying themselves, in 
the majestic language of Isaiah, as ‘‘dwellers in the 
wilderness, Betting up the towerB and the palaces 
thereof.' 1 Our author sums up his account of this 
nation by describing them as— 

“A TCRtleus and various people, over running the whole of 
Greece, found northward In Dacia, Illyria, and the country of 
the Geta, colonising the coasts or Ionia, and long the master- 
race of the falreRt lands of Italy. They have paused away 
amidst the revolutions of the elder earth, their uncestry and their 
deicendttitB alike unknown, yet not indeed the last founding 
their language and kindred with the blood of the later and more 
illustrious Hellenes, they still made the great hulk of the people 
In the various states, and through their most dazzling age. 
Enslaved In Laconia, but free in Athens, it was their posterity 
that fought the Medes at Marathon and Plata:a,—whom Mlltl- 
adcs led, for whom Solon legislated, for whom Plato thought, 
whom Demosthenes harangued.” * 

There are many evidences extant, both among the 
now majestic ruins of the eastern world, and in the 


pages of historical writers, to prove that the first ap¬ 
proach of civilisation among the Hellenes was from the 
inroads of the inhabitants of Egypt. Mr. Bulwer has 
given some very eloquent descriptive passages respect- 
ingj,he early origin and rise of the Grecian mythology, 
with its effects upon them as a sbcial people: some of 
these we may, on a future occasion, transfer to our 
pages, they will afford the best examples of that style 
of composition in which he alone excels. We are at 
present considering his work as one of History, and 
can, therefore, only quote those passages which bear 
upon that point. The subjects of the heroic age when 
Greece first put on the helmet and awoke the world by 
the martial echoes of ter renown, are slightly passed 
over; as are also the heroes of those times, Thesftus 
and Minos; respecting the latter of whom it is ambigu¬ 
ously fcssert^, that “ all accounts are uncertain." 
The constitution of ancient Sparta, and the life of 
Lycurgus, are but slightly dwelt upon; the narrative 
of the Spartan war is tamely told; the martiul deeds 
of those heroes of a thousand fights find no respodlive 
ecfio in the writer’s bosom. But if, in the historical 
part of the narrative, we do not consider Mr. Bnlwer 
as successful, we Ve happy to meet with some pas¬ 
sages in the chapter on the Btate of letters in Greece, 
which abound with that beautiful prose-poetry which 
is so peculiarly his own. Of the lyrical poetry of 
Greece*he thus writes :— 

“ The peculiar character of the Greek lyrical poetry can only 
be understood by remembering its inseparable connexion with 
music, and the general application of both, not only to religious, 
but political purposes. The Dorian states regarded the lyre and 
the song as powerful instruments upon the education, the man¬ 
ners, and the national character of tlicir citizens "With them 
these acts were watched and regulated by the law, and the 
poet acquired something of the social rank, and aimed at 
much of the moral design of a statesman and a legislator, 
while, in the Ionian states, the wonderful stir and agitation, the 
i lianges and experiments in government, the rapid growth In 
luxury, commerce, and civilisation, afforded to a poetry, which 
wjh not, as with us, considered a detached, unsocial, and solitary 
art, but which was associated with every event of actual life— 
occasions of vast variety—themes or universal animation. The 
eloquence of poetry will always be more exciting in its appeals 
—the line for poetry always more diffused throughout a people 
in proportion as it is less written than recited IIow few even 
at this day will read a poem '—what crowds will listen t* a song! 
Recitation transfers the stage or effect from the closet to the 
multitude—the public becomes an audience, the poet an orator, 
ami when we remember that the poetry thus created, embody¬ 
ing the most vivid, popular, animated subjects of Interest, was 
united with all the pomp of festival and show—all the grandest, 
the most elaborate, and artful effects of music—we may under¬ 
stand why the tnjg genius of lyncnl composition has passed for 
ever away from the modern world *' 

The second book in the first volume opens with the 
conspiracy of Cylon, the democrat, who, by stratagem, 
and the voice of the Delplnc Oracle, was enabled to 
overturn the oligarchic government of Athens—to 
conquer the Arclions, who then possessed the supreme 
power and control. This brings us to the first appear¬ 
ance of Solon, “ a man of distinguished birth, in¬ 
directly descended from the last of the Athenian 
kings.” lie was supposed to have incurred the con¬ 
secrating misfortune of insanity, and appeared m the 
market-place wearing a cap—the peculiar baAge that 
distinguished the sick. He addressed the assembled 
multitude in a poem, upon the Ions of Salamis, re¬ 
proving the people for their cowardice, and inviting 
them to war. Weak and degenerate as was yie tegiper 
of an Athenian mob in those days, he was applauded 
to the very echo of the popular applause. A maritime 
expedition was immediately decreed and planned, and 
Solon was invested with the command. This was the 
first decisive step taken by him to obtain the supreme 
command over the state and the city. His life, and the 
adventurous narrative in which it is clothed, is well 
described, and the summary of hU character affords a 
favourable specimen of the author’s style of com¬ 
position. 
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14 Agroeablv to the theory of hi* llsvourlto maxim, which made 
moderation the essence of wisdom, he seems to have generally 
favoured In politics the middle party, and, In his own actions, 
to have been singular for that energy which is the equilibrium 
between energy and rashness. Elevated into supremo and un- 
queationed power—urged on all aide# to pass from the ofhee of 
tne legislator to the dignity of the prince—his ambition ifbver 
passed the Hue which his virtue dictated to his genius His 
natural genius was versatile and (luxuriant. As an orator he 
was tiie first, according to Cicero, who originated the logical and 
brilliant rhetoric w Inch afterwards distinguished the Athenians. 
As a port, w • liav e the assurance of Plato, that could (he have 
devoted bimfclf solely to the art, even Homer would not have 
excelled him. As a soldier he appears to have been a dexterous 
master of the tactics of that primitive day III which military 
aoicnee consisted chiefly In the stratagems of a ready wit and 
bold invention. As a negotiator, the success with which, out of 
elements so Jarring and distracted, I,o created an harmonious 
system of society and law, is an unanswerable evidence, not 
more of the soundness or his theories, than of his practical 
knowledge of manfcmd He was no gloomy ascetic, such as a 
false philosophy produces, aflectlng the barren sublimity of an 
indolent seclusion, open of access to all, frA- and frank of 
demeanour, he found wisdom as much in the market place ns 
in the cell. He aped no coxtomhiml contempt of pleasure, no 
fanatical disdain of wealth, hospitable, and e.ven sumptuous, in 
his 4 abits oflife, he seemed desirous of proving that truly to be 
wise is honestly to enJo>. However he might feign or dissimu¬ 
late, the end before him was invariably excellent and patriotic, 
and the purity of Iub private morals harmonised with that of 
his political ambition. What Socrates wa< to the philosophy of 
reflection, Solon was to the ylulosopliy of action ” 

We have already spoken of the character of Herodo¬ 
tus, as considered by some eminent critical authorities ; 
our readers will be enabled to judge wherein Mr. 
Bulwer differs from them, l»y the subjoined extract — 


" It was nearly a century after the invention of prose, and of 
historical composition, and with the guides and examples of 
many writers, not uncelebrated in their dny,\jefort his emulation, 
that Ilcrodotus first made known to the (ilccian public, and 
according to all probable evidence, al the Olympic garni s, a 
pornou of that work which drew faith the tears of i'hnrjdoles, 
and furnished the imperishable model of picture sque ami faith 
fill narrative This happened in n brilliant period ol Athenian 
history, it was in iho same year us the battle ol (l.nnphytu, 
when Athens ga\ c laws anil constitutions to Hrcotia, and the 
recall of Ciinon established foi herself both liberty and order 
The youth of Herodotus was passed while the glorj of tilt 
Persian war yet lingered over Greece, and while the ascendency 
of Athens commenced a new ern yf civilisation Ilia genius 
drew the vital breath from an atmosphere of poetry. The th sire 
of wild adventure still existul, and the romantic expedition of 
the Athenians into Egypt had served to strengthen the von- 
nexion between the Greeks and iliat Imposing and inti testing 
land. The rise of the Greek diamn with Aischy Ins, probably 
contributed to give effect, colour, and vigour to the style of 
Herodotus. And something, almost of the art of the contempo¬ 
raneous Sophocles, may be traced in the easy skill of his narra¬ 
tives, and the magic, yet tranquil energy of his descriptions 
“ Though Dorian by ancient descent, it was nt Halicarnassus, 
in Carla, a city of Asia Minor, that HerodotuuVras born, nor docs 
his style, nor do his views, indicate that he derived from the 
origin of Ins family any of the Dorian peculiarities llis parents 
were distinguished alike by birth and fortune Early in lift, 
those internal commotions, to which all the Giecian towns wore 
subjected, and which crushed for a time the liberties ol his 
native city, drove lum from Ilal'.cnmsBsus, and, sufli ring from 
tyranny, he became Inspired by that enthusiasm for freedom 
which burns vhroughout his faRinortul work During lus oxilo, 
ho travelled through tiictce, Thrace, and Macedonia,—through 
Scythia, Asia, and Egypt Thus lie inlUitcd the materials of 
lus work, which os, in loct, a book of travels narrated historically 
If we do not reject the Btory thnt ho read a portion of lus work 
at the Olympian games, when Thucydides, one of his listncri.was 
yet a boy, and if we suppose the latter to have been about fif¬ 
teen, this anecdote is Tabulated to In or the dale of the 81st 
Olympiad, I) C 456, wlien Herodotus was twenty-eight 
‘‘ The chief residence of Herodotus was at Samos, until a 
revolution broke out ut Halicarnassus The people conspired 
against their tyrant dygdamls Herodotus repaired to lus native 
city, took a prominent part In the conspiracy, and (molly suc¬ 
ceeded In restoring the popular government, lie was not, how- 
ever, longhuft to onjoy the liberties he had assisted to acquire 
for his fellow-citizens some intrigue of the counter-party drove 
him a second lime into exile Repairing to Atiirns, he read 
tho continuation ol bis history at the festival of the Panallitna. 
It was received with the most rapturous applause , and we arc 
told that the people solemnly conforred upon the man wlin"had 
Immortalised their achievements against the Mode, the gift nf 
ten talents. The disposition of this remarkable man, like that 
or all travellers, Inclined to enterprise and udventure,-—lns’carly 
wanderings, his Inter vicissitudes, sci m to have confirmed a 
temperament originally restless and inquisitive. Accordingly, 
In bis forty-first year, he joined the Athenian cmjgrnlors, that 
lu the south of Italy established a colony at Tliurlum 
11 At Thuriunt, Herodotus apparently passed the remainder of; 


hit lifef though whether hia tomb was built then, or In Athens 
Is a matter of dispute These particulars of hla life, not un¬ 
interesting In themselves, tend greatly to Illustrate the character 
of his writings. Their charm consists in the earnestness of a 
man who describes countries as an eye-witness, and events as 
one ascustomed to participate in them. The life, the radness, 
the vigour of on adventurer and wanderer, glo* in every page. 
He has none of the refining disquisitions that are born of tho 
closet He paints history, rather than descants on it; he throws 
the colourings of a mind, unconsciously poetic, over all he 
describes. Now a soldier—now a priest—now a patriot—he is 
always a poet, if rarely a philosopher. He narrates like a wit¬ 
ness, unlike Thucydides, who sums up like a judge. No writer 
ever made*so beautiful an application of superstitions to truth. 
His very credulities have a philosophy of their own, and 
modern historians have acted unwisely in disdaining the occa¬ 
sional repetition even ot his fables. For if ins truths record the 
(vents, lus fables paint the manners and tho opinions of the 
time, and the last fill up tho history of which events are only 
the skeleton 

“To account for his frequent use of dialogue, and his dramatic 
effect of narrative, we must remember the tribunal to which the 
work of Herodotus was subjected Every author, unconsciously 
to himself, consults the tastes of those he addresses No small 
coterie of scholars, no scrupulous and critical inquiries, made 
the ordeal Herodotus underwent His chronicles wore not dis¬ 
sertations to be coldly pondered over, and sceptically conned, 
they were read aloud al solemn festivals to listening thousands, 
they were to arrest; the curiosity—to amuse the impatience—to 
stir the wonder of a livclj ana motley crowd. Thus the his¬ 
torian naturallj imbibed the spirit ol the tale-teller and he was 
driven to embdlwli liislnstoiy with the rnmuiilic legend—the 
awful superstition—the gossip am edote—whn h yet characterise 
the stories ot the popular and oral iirlloiiist, In the bazaars or the 
Mussulman, or on the sen-sands of Sicily still it has been 
lightly saul, that a judicious reader is not easily led astray by 
Herodotus lu impoi rant particulars His descriptions of localities, 
of manners, and ot customs, are singularly correct, and modern 
travellers can >et ince the vestiges of lm fidelity. As tlic his¬ 
torian, therefore, was in some measure an orator, so lus skill 
was to be manliest hi the urls wlnrli keep olive the attention of 
uu audience Heme Herodotus contiuunlly aims at the pic¬ 
turesque, he gives us the voi> words of Ins nctors, and narrates 
tin sci rets of nnpeni liable palaces, with as much simplicity and 
earnestness, ns it lit hail been placed behind tho arras ” 

Our bunts wills only allow of the following extract, 
from a very accurate and spirited translation of some 
of the “ Tragedies of AS«ckylus and Sophocles.” In 
the account of the ‘‘Agamemnon,” there is the fol¬ 
lowing lyncal passage of the answer of Clytcmnestra to 
the Chorus, who demanded what message conveyed 
the. intelligence of the capture of Troy. 

" A gleam—a gleam—from Ida’s height, 

By the Fire-god sent, it e.-unc , 

Tram watch to watch it leapul that light, 

As a rider rode the flame 1 
It shot through the startled sky, 

And the torch of that blazing glory 
Old Lemnos caught on high, 
fc Oil its holy promontory, 

And sent it on, tlic jocund sign, 

To Atlins, Mount of Jove divine. 

Wildly the while, it rose irotn the isle, 

So that the might or the journeying Btght 
Skimmed ovei the back of the gleaming brine! 

Farther and farther speeds it on, 

TUI the wattli that keep M seisms’ steep— 

See it burst, like n blazing sun 1 
Dotli Maeistos sleep 
On Ini tower-clad steepf 
No 1 rapid and red doth the wild-fire sweep; 

It flashes afar, on the wayward stream 
Of the Wild Eunpus, the rushing beam! 

It rouses the light on Mcsiapion's height, 

And they feed its breath with its withered heath. 

But it may not stay 1 
And away—away— 

It bounus in its freshening might. 

Silent and soon, 

Like a broadened moon, 

It passes in sheen, Asopus green, 

And bursts on Citbecron grey I 
Tlic warder wakes to the signal rays, 

And it b woo]is from the hill with a broader blue, 

On—on the fiery Glory rode— 

Thy lonely lake, Gorybpes, glowod— 

To Megara’s mount it came, 

They Teed it again, 

Ami it streams amain— 

A giant beard iff Flame I 
The headland cliffs that darkly down 
O’er tlic Hurotue waters frown, 

Are passed with the swift one’s lurid stride, 

And the huge rock glares on the glazing tide) 
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With mightier march and flercer power , 

It gained Arachne’e neighbouring tower— 

Thence on our Arglve roof Its crest it won, 

Of Ida's Are the long descended Son 1 
Bright Harbinger of glory and of Joy 1 
Bo tint and last with equal honour crowned, • 

In solemn feasts the race-torch circles round 
And these, my heralds I this my siqn or pkace, 

Lo 1 while we breathe, the victor-lords of Greece, 

Stalk in stem tumult through the halls of Troy'" 

In that beautiful tragedy of Sophocles, the “ (Edi- 
pus at Colonos," we meet with the following lyrical 
passage, that Sophocles is said to have read to his 
judges, before whom he was accused of dotage. It is 
a beautiful description of “ the white Colonos.'’ 

Where e\er and aj«, through the greenest vale, 
uh the wailing notes of the nightingale, 

From her home, where the dnrk-hued Ivy weaves, 

With the grove of the god, a night of leaves, 

And the vines blossom out from the lonely glade, 

And the suns of the summer are dim in the shade, 
And the storms of the winter have never a breeze, 
That can shiver a leaf from the charmed trees, 

For there, O ever there, 

With that fair mountain throng. 

Who his sweet nurses were, • 

Wild Bacchus holds his court, the conscious woods 
among I 

Daintily, ever there, 

Crown of the mighty goddesses of old, 

Clustering Narclssug with Ins glorious hues, 

Springs from his bath of heaven's delicious dens, 

And the gay crocus sheds his rays oi gold. 

And wandering there for ever, 
t fountains aio at play, 

And ~ . 

From their sweet urns, dny by day. 

The river knows no death , 

Adowu the vale the lapsing waters glide, 

And the pure rain of that pellucid tide 
Calls the ripe beauty trom the heart of earth. 
While by the banks the Muses' obor.il train 
Are daily heard—and there, Love checks her golden 
rein ” 

It is much to be regretted that this work cannot be 
considered as a complete one in any respect; and, in 
committing the error of throwing the most powerful 
points of historic detail and narrative over the two eras 
which witnessed the rise and fall of the Athenian people 


only, the author has omitted almost every point, ex¬ 
cepting the bare mention of the events which followed 
the genesis of the one, and prophesied the exode 
of the other. The terminating points of the chain may 
be of pare gold, though mixed withal with mnch alloy; 
the*connecting links ate of the hater and more impure 
I metal of iron. When th^ first glorious gleam of historic 
erudition and narrative shone down upon the author's 
mental vision, he woke beneath the beautiful and sted- 
fast influence of its light; but its early brightness soon 
wavered; the flame grety lead intense, till it almost 
faded ere it sent ap pyie-like its early brightness 
again, ere it died away into the shadowy darkness of 
oblivion. Our readera will be prepared for our assor- 
[ tion, that this very rise and fall in those peculiar 
points, in which all recorded historic, excellence con¬ 
sists, senders the work a very unequal oue in the im¬ 
pression wliilfti it conveys to the reader's mind as he 
peruses it. All historical narrative, we presume, must 
liuve its peculiar political bias ; of this, however, it is 
not our purpose or our place here to speak ; we lsave 
that task to those of our contemporaries whose business 
it more appropriately is than ours. 

Although in these volumes Mr. Bulwcr has made 
some very apposite and beatftiful remarks upon the 
literuture, religion, and philosophy of the Athenian 
people, yet If we are to trust the preface we are to have 
two volumes more, especially devoted to the discussion 
of the Athenian bterature and philosophy ; a ground 
which we should suppose Mr. Bulwcr would occupy 
with more deserved credit to himself. As an historic 
narrative, in the stiict sense of that word, we consider 
this woik to be a failure. It is one thing to graft 
an imaginative tale, like “Rienzi," on a chain of 
events, which in themselves embody much that is 
highly chivalrous and romantic, and another thing to 
give to a long link of historical record that high fresh¬ 
ness and national characteristic which should ever be 
present in all history. If this work do not detract 
from what wc suppose we must term the “ fair fame ” 
of Mr. Bulwer, we should be very scrupulous in 
asserting that it will add aught to it. 


SERENADE. 


“Wakb, love, wake!” for June’s sweet morning 
blushes, 

Aurora’s tints are mantling to the view ; 

The sun, with joy, the scenes of nature flushes , 

Oh I wake, while gently falls the early dew. 

Hark ! above the revel birds are singing, 

The skylark from his downy couch up-springs, 
Marlow, June 5th, 1837. 


Flowers their balmy odours now are flinging, 
Woo’d by the pressure of a zephyr’s wings. 


“ Wake, love, wake! ” Oh! meet the breath of mom* 
ing, 

Come pace ulong with me the meadows gay, 

The virgin buds of flowers, thy brows adorning, 

Shall waft an incense to Sic god of day. 


T. S. 


NOTES OF TRAVELLERS. 


Palbstch*.— ■ Inthe Harleian Miscellany there is the 
narrative of an English pilgrim who visited the Holy 
Land m the year lfi60. The title of this singular work 
is, “ A+True and Strange Discourse of the Travels qf 
Two English Pilgrims, what admirable accidents befell 
them in their journey towards Jerusalem, $-<?., written 
by Henry Timberlake. He gives the following pious 
reasons for the existing sterility he witnessed, in com¬ 
parison with its ancient productivgness:—“ My opinion 
is, that when it was fruitful, and a land that flowed 
with milk and honey, in those days God blessed it, 
and that as then they followed hiH commandments; but 
now being inhabited by infidels, who profane the 


name of Christ, and live in all filthy and beastly manner, 
God curseth it, and so it is made barren; for it is so 
barren that I could get no bread when I came iutb it. 
One night, as I lodged short of Jerusalem, at a place 
called, in the Arabian tongue, Cuda Cbenaleb, 1 sent 
out my Moor to a house not for from the place where 
we had pitched our tents, to get tome bread, and he 
brought me word that there was no bread there to he 
had, and that the man of that house did never eat 
bread in all his life, but only dried dates, nor any of 
his household; whereby you may partly perceive the 
barrenness of the country at this day; only, as I sup¬ 
pose, by the corse of God that lyeth upon the same; 
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for that they we the sin of Sodom and Gomorrah very 
much in that country, whereby the pooh Christians who 
inhabit therein are glad to marry their daughters at 
twelve years of age unto Christians! And to conclude 
there is not that Bin in the world, bnt it is used there 
among those infidels that now inhabit therein, and yet 
it is called, Terra Sancta, and^in the Asahian tongue, 
Cuthea, which is the Holy Land,.bearing the name 
only, and no more, for all holiness ia clean banished 
from thence by those thieves, filthy Turks ,and iifidels, 
that inhabit the same. Having my' certificate sealed 
by the guardian, and a letter delivered unto me, to 
show that ['had washed myself in the river Jordan I 
departed from Jerusalem. 1 ' « « * 

Fire Fliks.—In Jamaica, at some seasons of the 
year, the fire-flifs are seen in the evening in great 
abundance. When they settle on the ground, the bull¬ 
frog greedily devours them, which seems to have given 
origin to a curious, though very cruel, method of de¬ 
stroying these animals*.—if red-hot pieces of charcoal 
be ifiirown towards them in the dusk of the evening, 
they leap at them, and hastily swallow them mis¬ 
taking them for fire-flies, and are burnt to death.— 
Darwin. • 

*’ Inhabitants op-thbTkrok Islands. —They have 
one method of dividing time peculiar to themselves: 
they reckon the day and night by eight bitter of three 
hours each; the Sktert again are reduced into halves, 
and are named according to the point of the compass 
where the sun is at the time; for example, east-north¬ 
east is half-past four in the morning; east is bix ; 
east-south-east, half-past seven.— Landt’a Dtucrtp- 
tion. 

L^pi.and. —In Lapland, during the summer, a bed 
of moss is as much prized as a heather-bed by the 
Highlanders of Scotland. The Laplanders also employ 
it as a substitute for bed-clothes in the cradleB of their 
infants. In some places in England, where the 
Polytrichum commune grotfs luxuriantly, it is made 
into brooms. Mosses have also, to a tnfling extent, 
been used in dyeing, and in former days great medical 
virtues were attributed to them. 

Singular Effects of Cold. —The following cir¬ 
cumstance will serve to illustrate the absolute necessity 
of exercise during the exposure of the body to extreme 
cold. Dr. Solander, Sir Joseph Banks, and others, 
during their botanical excursions on the heights of 
Terra del Fuego, were exposed to extreme cold. Dr. . 
Solander, who had more than once crossed the moun- j 
tains which divide Sweden and Norway, well knew 
that extreme cold produces a torpor and sleepiness 
almost irresistible ; he therefore conjured them to keep 
always in motion, whatever pain it might cost them, , 
and whatever relief they might be promised by an 
inclination to sleep. “ Whoever sits down will sleep," 
says he, “ and whoever sleeps will wake no more." 
Thus, at once admonished and alarmed, they set for¬ 
ward ; but while they were still upon the nuked rock, 
and before they had got among the bushes, the cold 
was so intense as to produce the effects which had been 
most dreaded. Dr. Solander wua the first who found 
the inclination—against which he had warned others— 
irresistible, and ipsisted upon being suffered to he* 
down. Mr. Banks (afterwards Sir Joseph Banks) 
entreated and remonstrated in vain; down he lay upon 
the ground, which was covered with snow; it was with 
difficulty that his friend could keep him from sleeping. 

* One of his black servants began to linger, having Buf-, 
fered from the cold in the same manner as the doctor. 
Partly by persuasion, and partly by force, the party 
made them g(^forward. Soon, however, they declared I 


they would, go no farther. Mr. Banks had recourse 
again to entreaty and expostulation, but these pro¬ 
duced no effect, when the black was told, that if he 
did not go on he would shortly be frozen to death, he 
anawefed, “ that he desired nothing so much as to lie 
down and die." The Doctor did not explicitly re- 
nonnee his life; he said he would go on, but that he 
must first take some "sleep," though he had before 
told the .company, "to sleep was to perish." They 
both shortly fell into a profound sleep : and after five 
minutes, Sir Joseph Banks happily succeeded in wak¬ 
ing I)r. Solander, who had almost lost the use of his 
limbs, and the muscles were so shrunk, that his shoes 
f«U from his feet; but every attempt to relieve the 
unfortunate black proved unsuccessful. 

An Electric Eel. —The governor at New Am¬ 
sterdam has a large electric eel, which he has kept for 
several years in a tub made for that purpose, placed 
under a small shed near td’ the house. This fish pos¬ 
sesses strong electrical powers, and often causes scenes 
of diversion among the soldiers and Bailors, who are 
Btruck with astonishment at its qualities, and believe 
it to be in league with some evil spirit. Two sailors, 
wholly unacquainted with the properties of the animal, 
were one day told to fetch an eel which was lying in a 
tub in the yard, and give it to the cook to dress for 
dinner. It is a strong fish, of seven or eight pounds 
weight, and gives a severe shock on being touched, 
particularly if at all irritated or enraged. The sailors 
had no sooner reached the shed than one of them 
plunged his hand to the bottom of the tub to seize the 
eel, wheu he received a blow which benumbed his 
whole arm. Without knowing what it was, he started 
from the tub, shaking his fingers, and holding his elbow 
with his other hand, crying out, " I say, Jack, what a 
thump he fetched me with his tail l" His messmate, 
laughing at " such a foolish notion," next put down 
his hand to reach out the eel, but receiving a similar 
shock, he snapped his fingers likewise, aud ran off, 
crying out, " Why, he did give you a thump I lie’s 
a fighting fellow; he has fetched me u broadside too. 
Let’s both have a haul at him together, Jack, then we 
shall board his slippery carcase, spite of his rudder." 
Accordingly they both plunged their hand! into the 
tub, and seized the fish by a full grasp round the body. 
This was rougher treatment than he commonly expe¬ 
rienced ; and he returned it with a most violent shock, 
which soon caused them to quit their hold. For a 
moment they stood aghast, then rubbing their arms, 
holding their elbows, and shaking their hugers, they 
capered about with pain and amazement, swearing that 
their arms were broken, aud that it was the evil spirit 
in the tub, in the shape of an eel. They now per¬ 
ceived that it was not a simple blow of the tail which 
they had felt before; nor could they be prevailed upon 
to try again to take out the fish, but stole away, rub¬ 
bing their elbows, and abusing " the trick about the 
cook and the eel." 

The form of this fish is not so round as that of the com¬ 
mon eel; the head is Hatter, as is likewise the tail, and 
Inueh broader ; the sides arc lesB convex and deeper ; 
the back is wide, and the body tapers down somewhat 
abruptly, terminating at the belly in a tlun membrane, 
forming a kind of fin. The shock communicated is 
sometimes very powerful, and precisely resembles that 
from the electrical machine, and toay be received both 
from contact and by meanB of conductors. TJ»s fish 
once gave me a severe blow from touching it in the 
water with the end of a polished ramrod.— Ptnckard'e 
Notei on the Wett Indies. 
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SELF EDUCATION. 

. CHAPTER II. 


What method, then, do yftu recommend? We 
will explain ourselves. Of systems of mental 
philosophy we are utterly cured: we disbelieve 
them all, and yet think that most of them con¬ 
tain something good, and have, like all other 
evils, done some good to the world; for the de¬ 
monstration of folly is as necessary to our wis¬ 
dom and happiness, as the proof of truth. We 
consider that the unity of the mind has been 
overlooked, and that it has led to a barbarous 
nomenclature, which, hflwever philosophical, is 
as likely to mislead as if we should apply fifty 
different names to any simple thing which we 
would teach our child. The customary effects 
of these philosophies would lead to the im¬ 
pression that the mind is a kind of house of 
manifold compartments; of which one is devoted - 
to judgment, another to fancy, a third to will, 
a fourth to consciousness, a fifth to attention, 
a sixth to memory, and so forth ;—an improve¬ 
ment on the Saxon Nifileim: or the mind is’ 
often described as if it were a machine, of which 
one part is to roll, another to strike, a third to 
shape, &c.: all this must mislead except very 
cautiously employed, and we shall endeavour to 
avoid the error which we condemn. 

THE THINKING POWER. 

The mind thinks, whether by an effort in 
winch a part only or all its powers (if there be 
any division) is engaged, we do not know. The 
power of thinking, like all other powers, depends 
for its growth on proper exercise, and the want 
of that exercise will either limit the development 
of the power, or bring it into a state of use¬ 
lessness. We recommend, then, some well-\Vritten 
treatise, (not on mathematics, however, at first,) 
as “ Campbell’s Treatise on Miracles“ Moses 
Lowman’s Demonstration;” *' Para’s work on 
Testimony “ Chillingworth’s Keligion of Pib- 
testants.” “ Justin Martyr’s Apology;” " Er- 
skine on Internal Evidence;” “ Butler’s Ana¬ 
logy ;” “ Foster’s Essays“ Beattie on Truth 
“ Burke on the French Revolution,” with “ Paine’s 
Answer;” “ Claude on the Reformation ;”* “ Sir T. 
Browne’s Urn Burial;” “the works of Ganganelli 
“ Bishop Horsley’s Sermons,” &c. &c. We have 
mentioned these works, because they are speci¬ 
mens of different ptyles on different subjects, but 
the piece, to be attractive, must depend on the 
taste^jf the reader. Let every word and sentence 
be thoroughly understood, the connexion of them’ 
perceived, the dependence examined, the proofs 
compared with the objections, the conclusions 
weighed, and the premises reviewed. The piece 
selected should not exceed four moderate pages, 
(more or less, however, according to the reader’s 
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convenience,) and not be stu§i?d abovetwo hours 
at once. ’Lot tjie ckre^il reading of this be re¬ 
peated six times; this* will serve both for an 
effort® of thought, memory , and ««eWti'o»: and if 
when committed to memory, qftcr it is tho¬ 
roughly understood, ttie student write down in 
clear and brief, hut different language, every 
idea contained in the piece, it may also serve 
for a most beneficial exercise «n composition. 
Then*let it# grammar be examined word byword, 
every declination parsed, and the rule to every 
example be perfectly understood. Let another 
piece be then selected and dealt with iii • si¬ 
milar manner, and the result would confer, if 
this habit were, rigidly and conscientiously pur¬ 
sued for 18 or 20 month*, a greater benefit for 
life on the student, than a burearehip in Scotland, 
or a scholarship in Cambridge, for ten times that 
period, spent in the usual method of students 
and learners. 

THE IMAGINATION 

Is as much a primary element of mind ns the 
preceding, and it varies us much in the degrees 
of its original gift and subsequent improvement.* 

For the original peculiarities of mind we can 
seldom account, but we have the happiness of 
being able to modify tBem by a judicious use 
of stimulating or opiatisiug discipline. Is our 
reader, of fancy too.active? We advise him to 
write down all his thoughts that he tli^nks the 
best, and then compare them with such of the 
best passages in .Shakspeare, Milton, Burns, 
Spenser, or Cowper, as bear on the same subject; 
and make them undergo review, as we recom¬ 
mended in flic previous paragraph. This often 
repeated, we are sure will cure the riot of re¬ 
bellious images; but it may chill their beautiful 
parent, the fancy: this we deprecate, and we. 
warn our young readers against such a self- 
maiming of the mind, under pretence of making • 
it intellectual. Does our reader complain of 
uninventive and general torpor of*this power of 
the mind? We then advise two courses: first, 
to force his mind into a study of the beauties of 
natural history. Strange remedy! Marvellous 
disease I To force mind to take an interest in 
this world of panoramic life,' every individual 
being of which might instruct an angel, and has 
a special lesson* for man, which he* scorns to 
learn, preferring mathematics to landscape, and 
logarithms to the birds of paradisel If this be 
impracticable, which, however, we do not the 
less recommend because it may bq tbe antipode 

* Spe a work on this subject, recently published by 
Robert Bayley, F. 8. A., entitled “ Nature couudered as a 
Revelation,” pp. 250. 
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employment to wliat would be selected by taBte, 
we then advise that descriptions of natural 
objects should be read and compared with the 
things themselves ; and for home subjects, we 
recommend Cowley, Bloomfield, Bums, Cowper, 
Ramsay, Wordsworth, And Crab be ; and for 
foreign subjects, the travelers: the student ever 
remembering our advice under the article think¬ 
ing power.** This will never make him a Cow¬ 
per, or a Bums, for pasta nasdtur is eternally 
true, but it will give bim a taste for natural 
objects, which is one of thfe primitive elements 
of mental Wealth, and will quicken the powers 
of comparison ’and the susceptibilities of beauty. 

ME MOST AND ATTENTION 

'Am dependent'on the state of the taste qnd 
the affections, which are the true, indeed,'the 
only securities for a high possesion of memorial 
habits. For proof of*our assertion, wc only beg 
the reader to examine Whether the things which 
he best remembers are not those which hjs most 
heartily loves or fears ? and whether it is difficult 
to secure for such objects the exercise of at¬ 
tention? It may not be unimportant to our 
object, if we should succeed in impressing these 
facts relative to memory and attention on our 
ymStirful readers. We hear on all sides com¬ 
plaints of the treacherous memory and the Vo¬ 
latile attention; hence the intellectual nostrums 
for the cure of these iqpntal epidemics; mnemo- 
hical systems to keep the recollection, while 
ffincy uses every art, by the mixture of amuse¬ 
ment with instruction, to secure the attention 
of multitudes, whom neither the consequence 
Uor the nature of a Bubject would charm. We 
repeat, it will both (foow the importance of our 
subsequent remarks on moral education, and 
afford a clue to the self instructors, if we re¬ 
member this fact thoroughly, that the vigour 
of the memory and attention mainly depends on 
the nature of the stores which are collected, or 
the objects studied. The artist neither feels 
the languor of the attentive pofoer, nor the irre¬ 
gular memory when employed about his favourite 
model. The most charmless dateB and decisions 
are as faithfully remembered by the aspirant 
lawyer, as ohje&ts of beauty by the poet, or as 
affronts by the revengeful. Things, which it 
were almost desirable to forget, If not imprac¬ 
ticable to remember, are among the most com¬ 
mon-place treasures of the atitiqafciy, while the 
covetous never forget the fractions of compound 
interest, nor the frivolous, fluttering fashionist the 
wave of a handkerchief, or the curve of an arm. 
Let the young man then get bis Sold into love 
With knowledge, Study its power, and solace its 
beauty and charms, and gone for ever wiTl be 
the disease of infidelity from his attention and 
memory. Love has from the creation had the 
tutelage of these two powers, and If he direct, 
they cither rise to the tops of the mountain, and 


dare the storm at home, or sink to any degree 
without feeling themselves abased. 

Now all this work is evidently personal and 
must be self-accomplished. The assistance re¬ 
quired from others is, after all, little, soon given, 
and soon exhausted: though we are aware that 
most men rather glory in having sat at the feet 
of some Gamaliel, or Served under some edu¬ 
cational Theudas ; that they have matriculated in 
some college, or sauntered through the classic 
halls of some ancient university, than that the 
InainBpring of their mind was clastic enough 
to force them into self-expansion, or that they 
carried on the noble work of self-education in 
their own hearts in spite of the clamours of ne¬ 
cessity, of the oaten flake, or the patched gar¬ 
ment, the jeers of companions, or the pity of 
mistaken friends. But how much more credit¬ 
able to be conscious of having worked unaided 
to such a consummation, than to divide the 
honour with Playfair or Smith; of having mas¬ 
tered opposition which others thought impossi¬ 
bility, and out of a mere passion for knowledge 
and self-culture, suffered nothing to divert our 
purpose, damp our ardour, or to dispirit our hope ? 
Now it is one of the great laws of our being, 
that the most valuable services must be per¬ 
formed for ourselves. The oculist may mount 
the eye with glasses and telescopes, and utter 
his sounding discourse of optical laws, but the 
dullest eye must exert itself to give efficacy to 
his aids. The cook racks her little brain for 
the most whimsical modes of preparing food, but 
what wretch is so pampered with servants as to 
desire another to eat for him? The physician 
counts the pulse, or measures the swell of the 
chest, but he cannot make the one strike nor the 
other heave. And one may supply books, an¬ 
other diagrams, a third instruments, but after all, 
this is only doing the slave’s office; for who but 
the mind itself can proceed further? Who can 
do for bis friend the acts of thinking, comparing, 
or recollecting ? Who but himself can feel the 
motive or form the taste, whet the intellectual 
weapon to an edge Invisibly keen, or trim the 
fancy’s wing, whose feathers are of “ purple and 
yellow gold V Who is to range the ideas In 
place, or to make the mind not only reflect on 
external objects, but often to introvert its eye on 
itself? Who is to form the resolutions and mo¬ 
dify or increase the adequate impulse? Who? 
Not universities nor titled professors; least of 
aH that class of teachers whose representative wc 
often see in an upright little personage, strutting 
in pedant airs, and g lim mering his haxy way 
through pedagogical glasses, too poor to cast off 
bb scorned avocation, and too idle to fafl into 
the to opening at the plough-tail, or in the me- 
ebarrob shop, which nature evidently intended 
for hhn. Not be,' nor lire mere worshippers of 
Homer and Horace, Bsehines and Escbyhis, 
(we mean ye no wrong, shades of the mighty dead I 
to whom we are much i n deb t ed,) nor the ma* 
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thematical madman, who imagines all knowledge 
to be contained in curves and parallelograms, ir 
cubes and squares, in angles and segments: but 
he who desires to be well-educated must under¬ 
take the greatest part of the labour (it is labour 
too) for himself. For he is always present with 
his mind, sees it at its sports and in its graver 
moods, watches what effects are produced by 
the tempest and spring, the beauty am} winter, 
the revolutions of a kingdom, or the laugh 
of a friend, the fall of a leaf, or the general 
motion of the universe. And certainly he alon# 
can properly adjusf the educational discipline. 
Who is conscious of its favourite aims and hopes, 
its weakest and its strongest sides, its guilt and 
fear, before what Delilah this mind falls prostrate, 
or under what influence it ascends? And who 
like ourselves will feel the reward of success, or 
the shame of defeat; is so interested in the 
quality of our opinions, or in the extent of their 
operation? Now who can possess sueh acquaint¬ 
ance with the heart but its owner, and on that 
account alone, who can pretend to effect such a 
series of internal changes in the character, as self- 
education implies, but ourselves? Who could 
have undertaken, witli this view, John Milton, 
one of thp finest specimens of self-education, 
who lived at a time when uniformity of thinking, 
on all subjects, was considered more attainable 
and beneficial than it will ever be again, at least, 
till the whimsical era of sidereal revolution has, 
like the ass in the mill, brought the universe 
round to the same spot in the circle of being ? 
In religion, science, and politics, the fashion of 
flunking was then settled, both by the laws of 
the state, and by the customs of society; and to 
infract those laws was to slip the pack of hungry 
dogs, which ever bay at the heels of fashion, on 
the witless transgressor. In the former part of 
the life of Milton the ecclesiastical harness was 
still tight on the national limbs, and the pupal 
Colossus still bestrode the ways of knowledge, 
bearing on its foot the impudent ne plus ultra, 
painted in letters of fire and blood. Milton 
emerged from his study, where he had been 
working his way clown through the light but 
troublesome strata of prejudice, antiquity, and 
tradition, to the foundations of truth; in other 
wordB, self-educating his mind: and poured into 
the British ears such successions of stately elo¬ 
quence, and original appeal, as left even the 
soarings of the “ Paradise Lost” to feel their 
shadow. Or who could have educated Francis 
Bacon, who, when the long worshipped name 
of Aristotle shed a sickly light over the mental 
world? of which it had been for nearly twenty 
centuries the ascendant planet, during which, 
through his three false systems of morals, logic, 
and physics, Aristotle had exercised a despotism 
as unnatural as his of Russia; for all questions 
were submitted to the noisy claptrap of syllo¬ 
gisms, and taste for metaphysical abstractions 


had diverted men’s thoughts from the solid to the 
airy, from the actual to the possibleat this time 
Bacon, perceiving that such a state of literary feu¬ 
dalism was the “ ultima Thule " to improvement, 
published his “ Restauration of the Sciences ” and 
iris Novum Organum, which ultimately blew to the 
regions of fable the Aristotelian phantasmagoria, 
of which we now seldom hear the mention, ex¬ 
cept ifc enumeration of antiquities and venerated 
shadows, or as one of the items in the tabula 
naufragii. Nor did *Bacon with savage and 
selfish joy dance among the ruins of old systems 
which he had destroyed, but he set about teach¬ 
ing the human mind the discarded use of itself, 
and proceeded to clear out the old highroads of 
truth by patient, fearless, and persevering labour, 
and thus conferred a greater blessing on posterity, 
than they who have, in our own days, dug»out 
thfcrae ancient cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii 
from the cinde^mountains with which their un- 
courtly neighbour Vesuvius had sepulchred them. 
And have we not a still finer instance of self- 
cducation in Benjamin Franklin, who was a 
kind of godfather to electricity when it was a 
science of guesses and hopes,—when, bubble 
like, it was merely gay with the prism of imagina¬ 
tion’s hues, and, like other bright bubbles, in 
danger of destroying, and being destroyed ?—For 
he made the lightning itself to do its share ixfthe 
demonstration, (for genius has a soldier's courage,) 
which if it had failed would have cost him his 
life. Nor was this all; for having risen from the 
daubery of a printer’s shop to the honour of 
science, he tiien assumed the ambassador’s dig¬ 
nity, and by his prescient wisdom, and his cool 
in trepidation, he contributed much to the»settle~ 
meiit of the American Empire on that level of 
friendship which it has ever since sustained with 
the leading courts of Europe. One still more 
striking instance of self-educated men is all we will 
here allude td, and it is the case of Christopher 
Colon, or Columbus. He was a common weather¬ 
worn sailor for a great part of his life, and the 
lea and stars, with their consequent phenomena, . 
had been his principal books, and his instructors 
experience and necessity. But he early adopted * 
the opinion that the earth is globular, and he 
studied, with reference to that question, the tides, 
the winds, the weeds that lodged on the beach, 
the occasional pieces of bark, wood, or rag, that 
floated past him, as he sat unconsciously plying 
with his oar on the side of h}s boat: in short, 
whatever his susceptible genius could turn into a 
proof or probability of his favourite scheme. ,And 
after having nursed his thoughts till he felt some¬ 
thing like what Virgil describes of his wasting 
day— 

“ Ft Jam summa jirocul villurum rulmina fumant, 

Atajorcs'/ue cadunt ol/is de montibta umbra" 

to be true of his life; having been branded as a 
iieretie and a fool, suffered the jeers of his equals 
2 o 2 
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and the contempt of his superiors, through in¬ 
credible perseverance he obtained a meagre, 
supply of ships and men to explore the westward 
on the Atlantic. Thus went forth this undaunted 
man, and for the first time, perhaps, that the 
human form had shadowed the middle waves of 
that ocean since the delifge ; and though his 
men mutinied often, and murmured always, pro¬ 
testing that there could be no possible return, 
and hunger and disease^ and M hope deferred ” 


assailecj the heart of Columbus, who from exces¬ 
sive watching was almost obliged to prop open 
his sleep-courting eye-lids,—he, at last, leaped 
from his seat! He saw the land! His genius was 
substantively right; his enemies were defeated ; 
he was immortal, rewarded, and overcome ;—but 
he did not foresee in the new world the extent 
of his triumph, nor hear, as we do, his name rise 
on a thousand songs, or given to ten thousand 
children. 


THE ACORN. 

AN APOLOGUE. 


'VThou wait a bauble once;—a cup and ball, 

Which babes might play with;— 

Time wa« when, settling on thy leaf^a fly 
Could shake thee to th*root!—and time has been, 

When tempotta could not.'* 

Cowpxr’s “ Yardley Oak.” 

A high wind shook the last acorn from an 
old Oak. In the following night, the tree itself 
was thrown down by the tempest. It had lived 
through five centuries; but though in that period 
it had produced millions of acorns, they had all 
bedt devoured by swine, or perished where they 
fell. Yet there was a prophecy, nearly coeval 
with the deluge, iu the family, that from the 
fruit of this Oak there should spring a mighty 
forest. Age after age the venerable tree, de¬ 
clining in strength, and decaying from the core, 
till the shell of the trunk, and a stunted branch 
bearing six leaves and a single acorn, were all 
the insignia of its ancient honours; age after 
age the venerable tree looked anxiously for tokens 
of the fulfilment of this prediction, in the growth 
of some sapling from one of its acorns. “ Hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick; 'but when the 
desire cometh, it is a tree of life .” The old 
Oak knew this; and to the last moment of its 
existence believing that He who had promised 
could not fail to perform, it played, even as it 
lay prostnfte on the ground, that its orphan off¬ 
spring, the sole survivor of its stock, might in 
due time be 1 quickened, shoot up, and become 
th$«(uurent of a great family. While it was pray¬ 
ing, the sap ceased to circulate through its rigid 
veins, *and the old Oak died, lamented by all 
the trees of the field. A hoary-headed man, 
who appeared as far stricken in years as the tree 
itsey, though but an infant in comparison with 
it, removed the relics, and built an hermitage of 
them in a solitary comer of his grounds, whither 
he was wont to retire for devotion, and where 
he was at length found dead, in the attitude of 
prayer, with the expression of hope full of im¬ 
mortality on his countenance. 

The solitary Acorn had fallen into the de¬ 
serted nest of a field-mouse, and the gigantic 


trunk of its progenitor, descending close by, 
crushed the turf over its head, and buried it 
alive. In darkness, alone, and immoveably 
wedged, the poor Acom gave itself over for lost 
and yet it oould not but remember how merrily 
it had lived on the little bough that nourished it, 
dancing in the breeze, drinking the dew, enjoying 
the light; it could not but remember the radiance 
of the sun, the beauty of the moon, the mul¬ 
titude of the stars, the verdure of the earth, the 
diversity of hill and dale, the river rolling at the 
root of its aged Bire ; it could not but remember 
the sounds of winds, and birds, and waters, the 
motions and colours of the clouds, the forms, 
voices, and actions of men and animals, which 
it had remarked during its nonage above; it 
could not but remember these, and remember 
them with regret,—regret, acuminated to despair, 
in the apprehension that soon it must cease to 
hear, and see, and feel for ever. 

While the -Acorn lay thus ruminating on its 
helplessness, insignificance, and misery, it heard, 
or thought it heard, a voice from heaven saying 
to it, “ Produce an Oak !"—“ Produce an Oak! ” 
repeated the Acorn to itself; “ that's impossible; 
no, it is not impossible; with God nothing is 
impossible; and if he commands me, I can do it, 
and I will do it.” The Acom had well learnt 
this lesson of faith from its parent, that the Ruler 
of the universe always gives power to his crea¬ 
tures to do what he requires of them. 

Immediately through every nerve of its frame, 
it felt a spirit in motion; and the germ between 
its double kernel, though small enough to pass 
through the eye of a needle, received a con¬ 
sciousness, that a whole tree—roots, bark, bole, 
branches, leaves, and future fruit—lay folded, 
with exquisite minuteness, iu the fairy casket of 
its bulb. There was no self-delusion In the 
Acorn; it had humbled itself, and it was about 
to be exalted. From that crisis, though the 
shell and the kernels began to waste away, the 
germ fed upon them; presently it swelled and 
put forth fibres which insinuated themselves 
through the soil to secure a permanent foot-hold. 
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In spring there appeared above-ground h tiny 
shoot; which opened and presented 

—“ two lobes protruding, pair'd exact.” . 

The new-sprung plant was lower than the 
blades of grass that rose in myriads around, 
and looked down contemptuously upon it as a 
stranger, whose shape was uncouth, an£ whose 
language they did not understand. 

Hours, days, weeks, months, passed swiftly 
away, and so did the grasses, but the offspring 
of the Acorn survived them all, and continued 
to grow till it became a sprig, with two full- 
forined leaves, and a bud between them, which 
tempted the bee and the butterfly to alight on 
their way, while the grasshopper chirped at its 
foot, or skipped over its head; nay, so vigor¬ 
ously did it push forth on the right and on the 
left, as well as upward, that the cowslip was 
compelled to hang its blossoms awry to make 
room for the sylvan intruder. Now year fol¬ 
lowed year, till the sprig became a sapling, and 
one generation of men died after another, while 
the sapling expanded into an oak, and the oak 
ndvanced through two centuries towards matu¬ 
rity. All this time the tree from the Acorn had 
preserved its innocence and its humility; though 
rooted in the earth, it aspired towards heaven; 
the nourishment which it drew from the soil, and 
the river, and the atmosphere, it received as the 
bounty of Providence, and it was thankful. 

Meanwhile, the occasional lightnings played 
harmlessly around its head, and the tempest that 
agitated it above, caused Us roots to strike 
deeper below. Thus flourished the Oak, the 
pride and the admiration of the whole country. 
The birds roosted and sang amongst its branches. 
The cattle chewed the cud, and reposed under 
its shelter. The lambkins in April ran races 
round the mount which its roots had upheaved 
from the plain. Man approached it with ve¬ 
neration, and as he lifted up his eye at so mag¬ 
nificent a spectacle, he glanced beyond it to the 
sky, and thought, “ How much glory can the 
Creator confer on one of his inferior works ! 
How much of himself may be seen even in a 
tree I” 

Hut one thing was wanting to consummate 
its felicity;—the Oak was barren ; not an acorn 
had ever glistened in a rough cup on the most 
luxuriant of its boughs, though their foliage 
spread thick and beautiful to the sun, and rustled 
musically in the breeze; and though autumn in 
its turn brought a second spring of leaves, so 
delicately tinged, that they seemed to be the 
blossoms of the first. Now it came to pass, 
during a hard winter, that an old raven, driven 
by stress of weather from the sea-coast, and tra¬ 
velling far inland, alighted one clear cold morn¬ 
ing on the topmost twig of the Oak. Though 
stripped of its summer-attire, the grace and ma¬ 
jesty of its form were the more striking in the 


fair proportions ef its tall stem and naked branches, 
here and there tufted with brown clusters of 
j dry leaves, of which now one, then another, fell, 

“ slowly circling througli the waving air,” 

to the ground, where thousands of their brethren 
lay strewn at the feet of their parent, in all stages 
of decly; some brilliantly bespangled with pearls 
of ice, and many so curiously pencilled with 
hoar-frost, that every ^ein was distinguishable. 
The raven, who was,thin of plumage, and iron- 
grey with years, looked as if he had seen better 
days, but would never see such again. Age and 
adversity ha*l soured his disposition, if ever it 
hall been good, so that he could no longer 
behold happiness without envy, nor contemplate 
innocence without hankering to betray itj*for 
haziness he knew was inseparable from inno¬ 
cence, and rarely, if ever, associated with guilt. 
While he sat shivering ii* the wind, that lifted 
up his ragged feathers with every breath, his 
lank sides were exposed to the chaffinches and 
red-br6asts that hopped on the lower boughs, 
peeping askance at the stranger, wondering 
whence he came, and thinking not a whit the 
less handsomely of themselves and their gay 
plumage in comparison with him. 

Now Ralph was a soothsayer, and manjt an 
evil omen had he exhibited to the poor fishermen 
on the coast where his haunt was; soaring de¬ 
lighted in anticipation of the storm, and preying 
when it was over on the carcases of shipwrecked 
mariners. As he understood all languages that 
were spoken in the day of fable, he quickly 
entered into conversation with the Oak, vyarmed 
out its whole history, and was sagacious enough 
to discover, what the tree itself scarcely suspected, 
that innocent and happy as it was, secret anxiety 
had begun to corrode its heart, lest, notwith¬ 
standing its health, strength, and virtue, and 
notwithstanding the ancient prophecy, it might 
at length die without issue, there being little 
hope, after such an age of sterility, that it would 
yet become fruitful. 

The subtle raven caught his cue,* and by a 
train of sophistry, of which history has not fur¬ 
nished the particulars, he succeeded^!! persuading 
the Oak, that it was such a favourite of Provi¬ 
dence, that the course of nature was suspended 
with respect to its destination, and it wa8 either 
governed by such a mysterious heavenly influ¬ 
ence, or had within itself such an original power, 
that it could do or be whatever it pleased : thus, 
instead of propagating its species by acorns, it 
might continue to increase in bulk, in height, in 
breadth, in depth, in strength, in every thing, 
through an illimitable period to come, till the 
heavens were filled with its branches,- and the 
earth overcanopied with its verdure. 

The Oak listened unsuspectingly to the tempter, 
whose plausible insinuations soon perverted its 
simplicity, and it began indeed to think, that all 
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it was it had made itself, and it had only to go on | 
growing for ever , by its own volition, to become 
as great and os glorious as the, raven had prog¬ 
nosticated. "If,” said the poor dupe within 
itself, “ when I was an acorn I wrought myself 
out of the ground, and ha, v e since risen by my 
own choice to be the noblest tree in the universe, 
why should I rest here, and not go on to magnify 
my form, till my trunk towers above the clouds, 
and sustains in mid-hcavcn a burthen of boughs 
more numerous and ample than the forests on a 
thousand hills s thus in iny own person accom¬ 
plishing the ancient prophecy, instead of dying, 
as n»y predecessors have done, in the vain hope 
of leaving innumerable posterity ? " 

Off flew the raven to the left hand, the mo- 
mepjt his blandishment had prevailed, and the 
innocence of his victim had departed from , : t; 
leaving it to the indulgence of proud imagina¬ 
tions, and to the sad consequences of its apostacy. 
Early in the succeeding spring, at the first motion 
of the sap from the root, when the noon-sun was 
warmly shining, the Oak heard the same voice 
from heaven, which once called it out of the 
kernel, saying now to it, “ Produce Acorns! ”— 
“ Produce Acorns!" indignantly-i£ repeated “ No, 

I will produce Oaks! my slenderest twig shall be 
a tifie as mighty and os ramified as I am inyself 
at this hour.” Forthwith, as it fondly imagined, 
the vain boaster began to exert its native energies, 
and to strain through every fibre to enlarge its 
dimensions; but its bulk remained the same os 
before ; it had reached a standard which it never 
could exceed. Spring vanished, summer followed, 
and autumn found the Oak laden with—Acorns! 
They were shaken to the ground ; the swine de¬ 
voured them; none took root. The Oak was 
mortified, and enraged, but not humbled. M 1 
will do better,” it exclaimed, "next year:” and 
yet it scarcely believed itself, foe there was a 
strange misgiving in its mind, which it durst not 
acknowledge, and feared to investigate. 

The next year came, and the next year went. 
What did the Oak f In spite of itself it produced 
Acorns as t bcfore,—but only to feed swine ; not a 
single one was quickened. Still it would have 
hardened itself in rebellion against its Maker, but 
during the first frosty night of the winter ensuing, 
it was awakened by a pang at the core, as if an 
arrow thud glanced through it, and the wound 
had been instantly healed. An arrow had passed 
through it, but* the wound was not healed; it 
was the arrow of death, and though the anguish 
at that time was only momentary, disease, decay, 
and dissolution had seized upon its vitals, never 
to relinquish their prey till they had consumed 
it atom by atom. The offender was roused to 
reflection; it was convinced at once of its mor¬ 
tality and its guilt. Shame, remorse, and self- 
abhorrence followed; the whole winter was a 
season of humiliation; till the Oak was contented 
' to he whatever its Creator had made it, and re¬ 


signed to suffer whatever his justice might here¬ 
after inflict. The next spring had far advanced, 
but long storms and late frosts had retarded 
vegetation, when, with the appearance of the first 
swallow, hope revisited the heart of the penitent; 
and a few weeks afterwards, while the nightingale 
was singing from a lowly bush at its foot, a 
third time the Oak heard the voice from heaven, 
more welcome than before, and sweeter than all 
the sounds in creation beside, saying, “ Produce 
a Forest! ”—“ Thy will be done! ” replied the 
/fumbled tree; and immediately it felt as if a 
curse had been taken away, and a blessing 
poured down upon its head. 

Ere long its buds unfolded into leaves, and in 
autumn its branches were bowed with the weight 
of fruit. Frequent and violent winds scattered 
the acorns abroad as they ripened, and heavy 
rains upon the adjacent hills, bringing down the 
soil upon them, or washing them into temporary 
channels, many remained buried during the win¬ 
ter , and ere the harvest of another autumn was 
ready to be shaken from the boughs of the parent 
tree, a nursery of its descendants was springing 
up in the neighbouring fields. Year after year 
the fruits of the oak were carried further, multi¬ 
plied thicker, and rose higher, over the face of 
the country, till, at the close of its third century, 
it stood in the heart of the most flourishing 
forest in the world, itself to the eye still in ful¬ 
ness of vigour and beauty, and unrivalled by the 
stateliest of its progeny, though the death-wound 
received a hundred years before was invisibly 
undermining its strength, and hollowing its trunk. 

About this time, the old raven, who still sur¬ 
vived, (and like the wandering Jew, it was said 
of him, that he could neither die nor rest,) re¬ 
turned to that place; but his eye was so dim, 
and the scenery so changed, that he knew it not 
agai,n, till the Oak, amidst the forest of its sons, 
saluted him as he flew languidly over their heads. 
Ralph alighted on one of the arms of his old 
acquaintance, and silently hearkened to the 
sequel of its story; at the close of which he 
fluttered for a moment on his perch, then utter¬ 
ing an ominous croak, fell headlong, and lay 
dead in the hollow of one of the protuberant 
roots of the tree, which he supposed had long 
ago been blasted by lightnings or mildew, fur 
exercising the presumption he had taught it. 

The Oak yet lived two hundred years; its 
offspring and their descendants to the fiftieth 
generation still increasing and multiplying, to the 
cast and the west, to the north and the south, till 
the river, on whose banks it stood, and which for 
thousands of years had rolled in broad sunshine 
through a campaign of meadows, became half- 
overshadowed with tl)e kindred branches that on 
either side stretched to intermingle their arms, 
but succeeded not entirely; a line of light, and 
a current of cool air passing uninterruptedly down 
the middle of the stream, amidst the depth of the 
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surrounding woodlands. At length came the 
last hour of the patriarch of trees. It fell not 
by the fury of the wind like Us father, nor by 
the assaults of the axe, as thousands of its juniors 
had fallen before it; but on a calm and golden 
summer-eve, just as the sun went down, the Oak 
sunk to the earth, under the silent weight of years, 
and at the gentle touch of nature, loosening at 
once its whole burthen of infirmities; it lay down so 
quietly to repose, that the squirrel and her young, 
whose nest was in the hollow of the fork, where 
the lowest branches diverged from the bole, wew 
undisturbed by the motion, and wondered next 
morning to find themselves so near the ground. 
But the remains of the Oak were not left to rot * 


into dust and oblivion; man knew their worth, 
he removed them, and wrought the knotted frag¬ 
ment of the trunk, and the knce-tlmhers of the 
undecayed bougHfe, into the flanks and the keel of 
a vessel, which afterwards circumnavigated the 
globe. 

Here is a long fitble; where is the moral? 
Take it in the words of the Scripture j they are 
so brfef that they might be written within the 
cup of the acorn, and so important that they 
ought to be engraven’ on the tablet of every 
heart:—“God resisteth the proud, but giveth 
grace unto the Humble.” ‘ 

Sheffield'. J. AIontoomkey. 


ADONAIS. 

BY PEHCY BYBSHE SHELLEY. 


[It is our intention to introduce, occasionally, to the 
notice of our renders the more meritorious works of tho 
modern poets nnd pootnal writers of tho day. Wo 
liavo nlaigo and extensive variety of these in our library ; 
and besides being enabled in this manner to bring 
many deserved writers into notice, who might otherwise 
remain unrcmnubcicd and forgotten, we shall also place 
before our readers those peculiar beauties of thought and 
expression which havo given these authors that nth and 
rare mastery over tho sti mgs of tho lyre, which is at once 
their faun* mid great joj.] 

Percy Bysshe Shelley will ever hold a de¬ 
servedly high rank amongst the poets of Great 
Britain. He is as a poet known, perhaps, to very 
few ; but the devoted band of his followers and 
admirers cherish his poetry with a more deep 
and heartfelt regard from the very sarcasm and 
severity with which his high merits have been 
visited, by those whose duty it was to have held 
up his talents in that rich light of the World’s 
sunshine and favour from which they so shame¬ 
fully drove and expelled him. 

There has been no poet in whose writings the 
faculty of imagination has been more richly aud 
strongly developed ; no one who has inlaid his 
verse with the sparkling gems of a more glorious 
fancy, or who has diversified the glittering colours 
of thought with a more vivid display of shining 
words and sentences, until stanza after stanza, 
and poem after poem, has been wrought up into 
a rich arabesque of pure gold. 

One of the most intimate friends of Shelley 
was John Keats, the author of “ Endymion, and 
other Poems,” which we shall introduce into 
our series. In the heart and spirit of each of 
these gifted writers, friendship and poetry, like 
bonds of charming brotherhood, were mutually 
linked and mingled. Keats was of a mild and 
gentle spirit, of a fine inuQpnation, and a de¬ 
voted worshipper of Beauty. Shelley possessed 
a greater power, and was a worshipper of Truth, 


wherever it was to be found; both were single- 
hearted, sincere, admirable men. Keats was 
of a most delicate physical frame, which soon 
becamo bowed, and wasted beneath the ravages 
of a burning hectic and consumptive fever. 
His poems met with a sad and savage reception 
from the “ Quarterly Review ” aud “ Black¬ 
wood’s Magazine,” who (as though urged on 
by fiendish rivalry) strove to outmaster each 
other in utterly condemning and vilifying the 
character of Keats as a poet. Such smarting 
severity of criticism, operating on a frame of 
great weakness, and a nervous system, strung to 
extreme sensitiveness, only fanned the lingering 
fire of disease, and in a short time Keats died, 
and was buried in the Protestant burial-ground 
at Rome. Shelley felt tiis loss most acutely, 
and the " Adoiiais ” was written as an Elegy on 
his death. The poem opens with a most beauti¬ 
ful and touching apostrophe to the earth, and 
to the 

Sad hours, selected from all years, 

• • 

in which the poet died; and calls upon them to 
mourn for the loss which they have sustained. 
He bids Urania to “ lament anew,” and thus pro¬ 
ceeds— 

• 

“ But now, thy youngest, dearest one, his perish’d, 
The nursling of thy widowhood, who grew, 

Like a pale flower, by some sad maiden oherish’d, 
And fed with true lovo-toars, instead of dew. 

Most musical of mourners, weep anew I * * 

Tby extreme hope, the loveliest and the last, 

The bloom, whose petals, nipt before they blew. 

Died on the promise of the fruit, is waste; 

The broken lily lies—the storm is overpast. 

To that high Capital, where kingly death 
Keeps his pale court in beauty, and decay, 

He came; and bought, with price of purest breath, 
A grave among the eternal.—Come awiyl 
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Haste, while the vault of blue Italian day 
la yet his fitting charnel-roof! while still 
He lies, aa if in dewy sleep he lay; 

Awake him not! Surely he takes his fill 
Of deep and liquid rest, forgetful of all ill. 

He will awake no more, oh, never more 1— 

Within the twilight chamber spreads apace 
The shadow of white death, and at the door 
Invisible corruption waits to trace 
His extreme way to her dim dwelling-place ; 

The eternal hunger sita, but pity and awe 
Soothe her pale rage, nor (byes she to deface 
So fair a prey, till darkness, and the law 
Of mortal change, shall fill tta grave, which is her 
maw. 

He then brings all feelings, thoughts, and 
imaginations, to watch and weep around tHe 'bed 
and the grave of the dying and the dead; the 
extracted Btanzas, in which this beautiful portion 
of tfce poem is included, are many, hut we must 
not dilate where the nectar is so rich and over¬ 
flowing :— # 

And one with trembling hand clasps his cold head, 
And fans him with her moonlight wings, and cries, 

“ Our love, our hope, our sorrow, is not dead; 

See, on the Bilken-fringe of his faint eyes, • 

Like dew upon a sleeping flower, there lies 

A tear some dream haB loosen’d from his brain.” 
Lost angel of a ruined paradise ! 

She knew uot ’twas her own ; as with no stain 
She faded, like a cloud which had outwept ita rain. 

Obe from a lncid urn of starry dew 
Wash’d his light limbs, as if embalming them ; 

Another dipt her profuse locks, and threw 
The wreath upon him, like an anadem, 

Which frozen tears instead of pearls begem ; 

Another in her wilful grief would break 
Her bow and winged reeds, as if to stem 
A greater loss with one which was more weak, 

And dull the barbed fire against his frozen cheek. 

Another splendour on his mouth alit, 

That mouth, whence it was wont to draw the breath 
Which gave it strength to pierce the guarded wit, 
And pass into the panting heart beneath 
With lightning and with muBic - the damp earth 
Quenched its caress upon hiB icy lips'; 

And as a dying meteor stains a wreath 

Of moonlight vapour, which the cold night clips, 

It flushed through his pale limbs, and passed to its 
eclipse. 

And others came,—desires and adorations, 

Winged persuasions and veiled destinies, 

Splendours, and glooms, and glimmering incarna¬ 
tions 

Of hopes and fears, and twilight phantasies ; 

And sorrow with her family of sighs, 

And pleasure, blind with tears, led by the gleam 
Of her own dying smile instead of eyea, 

Came in slow pomp;—the moving pomp might 

Like pageantry of mist on an autumnal stream. 

All he had loved, and moulded into thought, 

From shape, and hue, and odour, and sweet sound, 
Lamented Adonais. Morning sought 
Her Eastern watch-tower, and her hair unbound, 

Wet with the tears which should adorn the ground, 
Dimmed the aerial eyes that kindle day; 

Afar the melancholy thunder moaned, 

Pale Ocean In unqniet slumber lay, 

And the wild winds flew round, sobbing in their 
dismay. 


Few poets have left behind them a “ solace of 
song,” more deeply thrilling than these stanzas 
are ; they will present to our readers some of the 
peculiarities which more particularly distinguish¬ 
ed the poetry of Shelley. He does not pour 
out a wild lament of harrowing and disastrous 
melancholy over the grave of his departed friend 
and brother poet; he searches the inner haunt¬ 
ing depths of his own imaginative and naturally 
melancholy mind; and thence draws all those 
kind agencies and tender sentiments which he 
embodies in verse, giving to them all the life and 
action of sorrowing sympathy, and robing their 
words and accents in a sweet under-chaunt of 
melancholy and lamentation. 

Proceeding in his shng he calls upon Urania 
to visit the bier of the departed :— 

-“ The mournful place where Adonais lay.” 

| Obedient to the high summons she speeds from 
“ her secret paradise,” 

“ Through camps and cities rough with stone and 
steel,” 

and reaches the home of the departed. The two 
following stanzas speak, in tender transports the 
language of philosophy and love :— 

In the death-chamber, for a moment, Death, 

Shamed by the presence of that living might, 

Blushed to annihilation, and the breath 
Revisited those lips, and life's pale light 
Flashed through those limbs bo late her dear delight 
“ Leave me not wild, and drear, and comfortless, 

As silent lightning leaves the starless night I— 

Leave me not 1 ” cried Urania : her distress 
Roused death: death rose and smiled, and met her 
vain caress. 

“ Stay yet awhile! speak to me once again ; 

Kiss me, bo long but as a kiss may live ; 

And in my heartless breast and burning brain 
That "word, that kiss shall all thoughts else survive, 
With food of saddest memory kept alive, 

Now thou art dead, as if it were a part 
Of thee, my Adonais I I would give 
All that I am to be as now thou art! 

But I am chained to time, and cannot thence 
depart.” 

After many verses of beautiful lamentation 
such as this, Urania leaves the dead form of the 
poet, and the mountain shepherds come with 
others to weep and sorrow over the dying; and 
in this part of the poem occur the two following 
stanzas, which a friend of Shelley has considered 
j as a picture which he has drawn of himself:— 

1 'Midst others of less note came one frail form, 

A phantom among men, companionless * 

As the last cloud of an expiring storm, 

Whose thunder is its knell; he, as I guess, 
Had gazed on nature's naked loveliness, 
Acteon-like, and now be fled astray, 

With feeble steps, o’er the world’s wilderness; 
And his own thoughts, along that nigged way, 
Pursued, like raging hounds, their father and 
their prey, 
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A pard-like spirit, beautiful and swift, 

A love in desolation mask’d, a power 
Girt round with weakness ; it can scarce uplift 
The weight of the superincumbent hour ; 

It is a dying lamp, a falling shower, • 

A breaking billow; even whilst we speak 
Is it not broken ? On the withering flower 
The killing sun smiles lightly: on a cheek 
The life can burn in blood, e’en while the heart 
may break.” 

How well do those expressions “ a pard-like 
spirit, beautiful and swift,” “ a love in desolation 
mask’d,” “ a power girt round with weakness” 
designate the sentidient and person of Shelley! 
But having given full vent to the sorrow he feels 
for his departed friend, he arouses from his “ lair 
of lethargy,” and bids hope and joy revive once 
more,—saying 

“ lie lives, he wakes; *tis Death is dead, not he; 
Mourn not for Adonaia.”— • 

In a strain of beautiful and touching delight he 
expatiates on all the happiness and glory which 
are enveloped, like light, around the departed 
spirit. All who mourn for Adonais are told to 
look “ beyond all worlds,” unto the “ shining 
land or, as though he deemed the thoughts 
of those who loved the poet best would cling to 
the earth whereon ’they last beheld and visited 
him, he bids them go to Rome, where, as he 
beautifully expresses it, the young poet lies, 

-“ gather’d to the kings of thought.” 

The subject of the imperial city was always a 
favourite one with Shelley; he drenched his spi¬ 
rit to intoxication in the deep blue sky of Rome. 
His favourite haunts were the ruined baths of 
Caracalla, or the labyrinths of the Coliseum. 
Poetry was to him what the air around him was 
—the very element of his being and his nature. 
The three following stanzas are solemnly and 
beautifully descriptive; the fourth (the last in 
the poem) is like the dying echo of an aligel’s 
pecan. 

“ Go thou to Rome, at once the paradise, I 

The grave, the city, and the wilderness; 

And where its wrecks like shatter’d mountains 
rise, 

And flowering weeds, and fragrant copses, dress 
The bones of desolation’s nakedness. 

Pass, till the spirit of the spot shall lead 
Thy footsteps to a slope of green access, 

Where, like an infant’s smile, over the dead 
A light of laughing flowerB along the grass is 
spread. 

And grey walls moulder round, on which doll 
time 

Feeds like slow fire upon a hoary brand, 

•\nd one keen pyramid, with wedge sublime, 
Pavilioning the dust of him who planned 
This refiige for his memory, doth stand 
Like flame transform’d to marble; and beneath 
A field is spread, on which a newer band 
Have pitch'd, in heaven's smile, their camp of 
death, * 

Welcoming him we lose with ac&rce-extinguish'd 
breath. 


The One-remains, the many change and pass; 
Heaven’s light for ever shines, earth’s shadows 
fly; 

Life, like a dome of many-colonred glass, 

Stains the white radiance* of eternity, 

Until Death tramples ii to fragments. Die, 

If thou would’st be with that which thou dost 
• seek 1 

•Follow where all is fled. Rome’s azure sky, 
Flowers, ruins, statues, music, words, are weak 
The glory they traflsfuse with fitting truth to 
speak. 


The breath whose might I have invoked in song 
* Descends on me ; my spint’B bark is driven 
Far from the shore, far from the trembling throng 
Whose sails were never to the tempest given. 
The massy earth and sphered skies are riven ; 

I am borne darkly, fearfully afar, • 

Whilst, burning through the inmost veil of 
heaven, 

The soul of Adonais, lil^p a star, 

Beacons from the abode where the eternal are.” 

Such is this beautiful and affecting inonody. 
We Hhve not spoken of those rich, peculiar, and 
delicate expressions with which every one of the 
beautiful Spenserian verses which we have quoted 
abounds; our ^readers will detect these readily. 
The limits which wc have assigned to ourselves 
prevent our entering, on this occasion, as fully 
as we could wish into the merits and demerits 
of Shelley’s poetry—a subject which we shall be 
at liberty to discuss more fully in some future 
number of our Miscellany. 

It is, indeed, much to be lamented that no 
correct or authorised account of his life and 
writings has yet appeared. Of his person, we 
are informed that “ his frame was a mere tene¬ 
ment for spirit, and in every gesture and linea¬ 
ment showed that intellectual beauty which ani¬ 
mated him. There was in him a spirit which 
seemed to dfefy the very adversaries who had 
waged so stormy a war against him, time, and 
suffering, and misfortune. His features were 
small, the upper part not strictly regular ; the t 
lower had a Grecian contour. He did not look 
so tall as he was, his shoulders being « little bent < 
by study and ill health. Like Socrates, he united 
the gentleness of the lamb with the wisdom of 
the serpent, the playfulness of the boy with the 
profoundness of the philosopher. His aspect 
had a certain Beraphical character that would 
have suited the portrait of John the Baptist, or 
the angel whom Milton describes as ' holding a 
reed tipped with Are ;’ nor would the most reli¬ 
gious mind, had it known him, have objected to 
the comparison. The leading feature of his cha¬ 
racter may be said to have been a natural piety ; 
he was pious towards nature, towards his friends, 
towards the whole human race, towards the 
meanest insect of the forest. He was like a 
spirit that had darted out of its orb, and found 
itself in another planet.” 
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To these brief notices we may add those of an 
author whose remarks will prove that he has 
studied the writings of Shelley with a close and 
philosophic attention. 

u I believe,* says- this writer, u that Shelley’s 
poetry and writings have {men influential, to a 
degree perfectly unguessed by those who look 
only to their popularity. In his impetuous, 
intellectual, and unworldly mind, he is the spirit* 
ualiser of all who forsake the past and the 
present, and with lofty hopes, and a bold philan¬ 
thropy, rush forwai-d into tile future, attaching 
themselves, not only to things unborn, but to 
speculations founded on unborn things. He re¬ 
presents that which arises from the intellect, and 
belongs to the contemplative or the ideal; he 
bodies forth the beauty of a time to be, and, with 
a more daring and dramatic genius than Words¬ 
worth, he is equally intellectual in his creations ; 
and his poetTy is of a remarkably ethereal and 
spiritualising cast; it is steeped in veneration ; 
it is for ever thirsting for the heavenly and the 
immortal ; and the Deity he questioned ayenges 
himself only by impressing His image upon all 
that the poet undertook. Shelley’s unsettled 
and presuming faculty of verse deals little with 
the seen and known ; it is for "ever with the 
spectral images of things, chasing the invisible 
echo, and grasping at the bodiless shadow. Whe¬ 
ther he gives language to Pan, to Asia, to Demi- 
lirgus, or song to the cloud, or paints the river- 
love of Alpheus for Arethusa, or follows, through 
all the gorgeous windings of his most wondrous 
diction, the spirit of poesy in Alastor, or that of 
liberty in the revolt of Islam; he is tasking our 
interest for things that are not mundane or fami¬ 
liar, things which he alone had power to bind to 


nature, and which those who imitate him have 
utterly dissevered from her control. They, too, 
deal with demigods and phantoms—the beautiful 
invisibles of creation ; but they forget the chain 
by which tho Jupiter of their creed linked each, 
the highest to the lowest, in one indissoluble 
connexion, that united even the highest heaven 
to the bosom of our common earth.** 

These 1 sentiments are beautifully expressed, 
and include much that is true of the poet spoken 
of. Another tribute to his golden genius, and 
fie close, for the present, pur inquiry into his 
high merits as a poet j— 

LINES 

WRITTEN BT THE AUTHOR OF “ THE BRXDB’s 
TRAGEDY,” IN A BLANK LEAF OF THE “ PROME¬ 
THEUS UNBOUND.” 

“ Write it in gold—a spirit of the sun, 

An intellect, a blaze with heavenly thoughts, 

A soul with all the dews of pathos shining, 
Odorous with love, and sweet to silent woe, 

With the dark glories of concentrate song, 

Was sphered in mortal earth. Angelic sounds, 
Alive with panting thoughts, sunned the dim 
world j 

The bright creations of a human heart 
Wrought magic in the bosoms of mankind ; 

A flooding summer burst on poetry, 

Of which the crowning sun, the night of beauty, 
The dancing showers, the birds, whose anthems 
wild, 

Note alter note, unbind the enchanted leaves 
Of breaking buds, eve, and the flow of dawn, 

Were centred and condensed m his one name, 

As in a providence—and that was Shelley.” 

Efhon, 

* The author of “ England and the English.” 


BRITAIN* 


NORMANO-BRIT1BH PERIOD OF 83 YEARS. 


After a preparation of eight months, with 
sixty thousand soldiers, (fifty thousand of whom 
were cavalry,) and about one thousand ships, 
Williaip, Duke of Normandy,landed at Pevensey, 
• September 20th, 1065, to dethrone Harold, who 
had just slain th$ two invaders, Tosti and Harold, 
of Norway, at York. A battle near Hastings 
followed* on the 14th October, when Harold 
and most of the principal nobility, after a day’s 
hard fighting, were slain, their troops, which 
were all infantry, armed with spears, swords, and 
axes, were scattered; while the Normans lost 
fifteen thousand men, the conqueror himself 
having lost three horses from under him. The 
battle was begun by the champion Taillefer, sing¬ 
ing on horseback the famous song of Roland 


| before the Roman army. Both armies shouted, 
as they went to the battle, the war-cry of the 
Normans, being * God is our help I" that of the 
English, “ Christ’s rood, the holy roodl ” William 
appeared to moderate his joy at the victory, by 
giving thanks on the field, by offering no violence 
to the dead, who were deoently interred, and if 
Harold indeed were slain, by allowing his body to 
be taken by his friends, of which however there 
are different accounts, and by building air abbey 
on the site of the battle. He marched to 
London, which was surrendered to him by the 
two archbishops, two bishops, some noblemen, 
and five principal citizens, headed by Edgar, who 
was afterwards pensioned with “a pound of 
silver daily* After the necessary disorders of 
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such events, he was crowned in a tunhilt in 
Westminster, where, before the ceremony was 
over, he, and the ecclesiastics who were engaged 
in it, were left alone; and the whole finished 
by a conflagration and slaughter, too symptomatic 
of the future. William having ordered fortifica¬ 
tions to be built in London, went to live at 
Barking, where he received great presents, secured 
for himself all the possessions of Harolti, of his 
family, and those of King Edward; alienated the 
lands of the deceased nobility to his attendants, 
sent presents to tho pope, especially the standaft 
of Harold, in return for a standard which, when 
blessed, hatl been sent to 'him by the pope; and 
to such churches as ha<^ prayed for his success 
he gave other benefits, and ordered castles to be 
built near all the principal cities of York, 
Lincoln, Nottingham, and ^Cambridge, that the 
inhabitants might be awed by the Norman 
shadow. 

William the Conqueror retained Norwich for 
himself, commanded it to provide him with one 
hundred and ninety livres, and a good horse 
annuully ; and to the greater portion of many 
other of the chief towns, as York, Shrewsbury, 
and Dovor, command was given to provide the 
king with contributions in kind. After the battle 
of Hastings, Arundel was given to Battle Abbey, 
Dorchester only escaped with eighty-eight houses 
and Warcham with sixty-two. Oxford, which 
had seven hundred and twenty, after the seizure 
of William only about three hundred were left. 
Derby lost a third of its houses, and Leicester 
was almost rased, while Lincoln lost one hun¬ 
dred and sixty-six houses out of a small number. 

In six months after lie had landed, having 
reappointed Peter-pence, William went to Nor¬ 
mandy, to exhibit his conquests and immense 
treasures which he made many of the great men 
of England grace by their personal attendance. 
This allured swarms of the Norman emigrants; 
but the English revolted, and their new governor, 
on his return, revived the Danegelt, which ended 
in other oppressions, and caused many of the 
remaining English nobility to leave the country. 
From the English all arms were taken, and at 
eight o’clock in the evening, made known by a 
bell, the couvre le feu was to be put on the fire ; 
when they were condemned to silence and dark¬ 
ness till the dawn, when another bell was rung 
which called them to exercise the active part of 
slaves. 

The Saxons had deposited much of their wealth 
in the churches, which were thought by them to 
be cconsecrated, which, however, were all rifled 
by the Normans, who acted under the sanction 
of the infamous delegates of the pope. 

Some of the larger towns attempted to recover 
their freedom, and inflicte^ great sufferings on 
the Normans, especially at York, to punish 
which, William laid all the country between 
York and Durham, on the authority of William 
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of Malmsbury, under tbe sword, which lay waste 
for nine years*. This, with its consequences, 
destroyed one hundred and twenty thousand 
men, whose fifteen thousand dwellings, monas¬ 
teries, and churches were rased, and every vestige 
of the towns and pillages disappeared, while 
subsequently troops of robbers infested these 
lands^ The estates which thus became tenant¬ 
less were given to the Normans, as also were 
those of the great earls Edwin and Morcar, and 
many of the remaining monasteries were sacked. 

But at length, wHen the work of plunder be¬ 
came familiar, many of the Norman soldiers grew 
weary* and gought to return, which was politic; 
for the king no sooner conquered the Saxons 
than he taxed his own Normans, who in 1083 
were each obliged to pay him six silver pennies; 
ai^ the strifes between the Normans themselves, 
on this account, were many, and often led to dis¬ 
astrous consequences. 

The king of Scotland, from whom many of 
the English nobles had obtained protection, 
(thus.was founded the Scottish nobility,) often 
damaged the northern possessions of the tyrant, 
who retaliated. A most valorous body of Saxons 
under the romantic Ilereward, the last of the 
resistless, intrenched in the marshes of Ely, 
withstood, for a time, the attacks of the con¬ 
queror, who admiring the leader's courage, re¬ 
stored him to his estates, and gradually subdued 
his followers. Many similar series of chivalrous 
actions were sustained by the northmen before 
they were perfectly subdued. At length, afflicted 
with the loss of his wife; with riotous, because 
oppressed, subjects; with real and threatened 
invasions; with the rebellion and ill-foftune of 
some of his children, of whom he had nine; 
William died of a wound in the belly, from the 
pommel of his saddle, leaving England toWilliam, 
ins second qpn, much money to the churches 
and monasteries, and liberty to tbe imprisoned 
nobles. Such was the indifference to him at his 
death, that he was left three hours neglected, 
and even in a state of nudity; for all his servants • 
had fled to secure their property. He is said 
to have been corpulent, temperate, sCilful in the * 
martial games, and very superstitious; and much * 
given to use the singular oath “ by*the brightness 
and resurrection of God." The Saxon Chronicle 
describes William to perfection, where, it says 
“ he was stark beyond all bounds to those who 
withstood his will." He was ap infamous traitor 
against the rights of Englishmen, for in addition 
to his deceitful and cruel assumption ofc the 
throne, his reign was but a mosaic of oppression, 
and by the close of it there were none of the 
English who held any important offices either in 
dale or church. 

WILLIAM DE POICTOU. 

William compelled the English to shave the 
hair from the upper lip, where they had always 
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worn it; troubled the great with, vexatious re¬ 
gimes; and the small he reduced to slaves; 
robbed the English merchants » made every pre¬ 
vious transfer of property null; encouraged 
foreign merchants by confining fairs and markets 
to the principal cities and fortified towns; 
prohibited slave selling to infidels; patronised 
learned men, and built many castles; wtyle all 
his bishops and earls, as they received the estates 
of the English, also built castles to preserve 
them. The young should be taught to detest 
his character, and not to admire it because he 
had great military genius. The conqueror was 
so given to hunting that he destroyed thirty-six 
parishes, with their churches, and four monas¬ 
teries, (though he had eighteen forests at the 
time,) to plant the new forest in Hampshire, 
where he might gratify his Dianan taste. # To 
preserve this forest, originated the odious game 
laws, which have damaged so many families by 
occasioning so many deaths; for the most lenient 
punishment for poaching then was, whoever 
killed a deer or a bird, to lose his eyes! • 

William Rufus who had red hair, and re¬ 
ceived his surname from that accident, seized 
his father’s treasures, then deposited at Win¬ 
chester, and in value somewhat less than a 
million of our money, paid the legacies to the 
clergy, and obtained the crown not without con¬ 
siderable opposition, which, by insincere promises 
to the English, he at length crushed. He then 
warred upon his brothers, raised enormous taxes 
from his subjects to purchase Normandy, which 
his brother, about to crusade, mortgaged for three 
years. William Rufus afterwards attempted to 
humble* the Welsh, but failing, built a line of 
castles along their frontier to check their incur¬ 
sions into the adjoining counties. 

He was accidently shot in the New Forest, 
where he had also lost his brother Richard, by 
Sir Walter Tyrrel, a Norman, who had discharged 
his arrow at a buck, August 2nd, 1009. He 
was conveyed to Winchester in a collier’s waggon, 
(by a family, whose descendants, of the same 
r name, still Jive in that town,) and buried the 
next day with kingly obsequies. Historians say 
of this king t\\rit he was haughty, robust, a great 
swearer, a drunkard, and much addicted to forni¬ 
cation. It is certain that he raised some of the 
greatest*soldiers and intriguers, as Flambard, &c., 
to his bishoprics. He is said to have built the 
castles of Norwich, Exeter, Dovor, and Windsor. 
In this reign, surnames are first mentioned, as 
Robert d« Curthose, or short legs—John de 
Castra—Henry Beauclerk, &c. Westminster Hall, 
one hundred and seventy feet by seventy, (which 
the king said was but a closet compared with 
what he intended to build,) was built for the 
king's dining-room; London bridge, then of 
wood, was burnt and rebuilt; a rampart was 
raised round the London Tower; and the cru¬ 
sades were begun by Peter the hermit, a man 


of as 'little judgment as magnificent fancy, and 
spiritual ambition. 

Henry I., surnamed Beauclerk, then thirty 
years* of age, brother of the preceding king, and 
who was in the forest at his death, galloped in¬ 
stantly to Winchester, seized the treasures, and 
consequently much of the royal power, and in 
three days procured his own coronation. To 
propitiate his subjects he deposed his brother’s 
favourites; recalled some of the banished nobles 
and clergy, among whom was Anselm; revived the 
Confessor’s laws; remitted many of the crown 
debts; banished the prostitutes from court; 
granted a favourable charter to the*citizens of 
London; liberated some important prisoners; gave 
additional favours to the church; abolished the 
infamous curfew regulations; gave all leave to 
make their wjlls ; corrected the currency; and 
peopled the castles on the Welsh boundary with 
foreigners. He was besieged by his elder 
brother Robert, when he returned from the cru¬ 
sades, who lost not only his kingdom but his 
liberty; for he suffered a cruel and most un¬ 
natural imprisonment in Cardiff, and other castles, 
for twenty-seven years, after having been deprived 
of his sight. Robert had sold bis right to the 
English crown for an annuity of three thousand 
marks, which, finding it difficult to procure, he 
soon relinquished to save his liberty. 

Henry was an oppressive governor, for he spent 
a great part of his time in Normandy, whose 
endless wars the English were taxed to support ,- 
besides an impost of three shillings a hide for a 
marriage portion to the king’s daughter Maud. 
He governed mostly through his favourite the 
Earl of Mellent, whose death much grieved him. 
The king had a beloved son, whose name was 
William, who lost his life in returning from 
Normandy, with two hundred and thirty-two 
of ttye young nobles, and eighteen ladies of 
rank, all of whom were wrecked through the 
drunkenness of the sailors. When the king 
heard the calamity he fell on the floor, fainted, 
and resigned himself to the most violent grief; 
and is said never to have smiled afterwards ; 
which is most likely to be false, for he subse¬ 
quently married and engaged again in the wars 
of Normandy, where he died from eating forbid¬ 
den lampreys, November 25, 1135, and was em¬ 
balmed, wrapped in an ox hide, and buried at 
Reading. He left his kingdom to his daughter 
Maud, or Matilda, to whom he had, some time 
before, obliged all his nobles to swear allegiance. 
Henry had used to say “ an unlearned king was 
a crowned ass.” In this reign, Gloucester,(York, 
Worcester, and part of London, which, like all 
other English towns, were then built of wood, 
were consumed by fire; Woodstock Park was 
laid out, and the prder of Knights Templars 
founded. 

Stephen, who had sworn fealty to Maud, after 
having seized the treasures of Winchester, sub- 
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omed a person to swear that Henry had left him 
the kingdom, to which there were five prior heirs. 
He, however, bribed the clergy, and was crowned 
at Winchester, where he promised what gither 
the clergy or the barons were disposed to ask. 
The first he satisfied by granting more ecclesi- | 
astical privileges; (he second, by allowing them j 
to build castles, so that every one who was able 
built a castle, of which, besides one thousand 
one hundred and fifteen new ones,* some of 
which then belonged to bands of powerful robbers, 
many of the dilapidated were repaired at the 
beginning of this feign. While to court the 
people Stephen adopted an affable and jocular 
habit of talking to all whom he met, Maud, her 
brother, and the king of* Scotland, who was de¬ 
feated in 1138 in the battle of the standard, all 
attempted to dethrone the usurper, who success¬ 
fully retained his seat till having quarrelled with 
the clergy, who inhabited many of the castles, he 
fell under their displeasure, which occasioned an 
invasion by Maud, who, after suffering much, I 


overcame Stephen in the battle of the barons, at 
Lincoln, where the king was taken prisoner. 
Maud enjoyed her prosperity but a few months, 
for, impolitic towards friends and enemies, she 
was soon deserted, and Stephen again restored. 
This was, however, more the effect of the re¬ 
spective parties of ttfe nobles, whose strifes, be¬ 
sides the miseries of war, destroyed trade and 
agricvfiture, and induced a famine, ii^which the 
flesh of dogs, cats, and horses, was greedily 
eaten, while whole villages were to be seen with¬ 
out an inhabitant.* Henry, son of Maud, in¬ 
vaded England, first obliged Stephen to a truce, 
and tjien to stipulate, over a nafrow part of the 
Thames, tlfct he should succeed to the crown, 
of which hostages were given. Stephen died 
October 25th, 1154, with whom ended the race 
of the Norman kings, some of the minor events 
of^hose lives (which from the space they have 
occupied in most books, one would think, formed 
the principal objects of Hhglish history) may be 
thus condensed. 
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OUR YOUNG QUEEN. 


[We copy the following paper from the two first numliem 
of the “ Monthly Repository,” which have been edited by 
Mr. Leigh Hunt, a man whose name, in connexion with 
the literature of our country, we can netei mention without 
feelings of respect and esteem. The following is frtftn his 
pen, and affords evidence of that sincere and charitable 
desire for peace und good-will unto all which lias ever 
clwractensed his writings and private sentiments.] 

We have now a queen on the throne whom 
we have known in youth, and youth only. We 
know her but publicly, however; we cannot be 
said to know any thing of her real character, and 
probably it is known to very few, if, completely, 
even to those—so truly feminine is the retire¬ 
ment in which she has been brought up. If the 
report, however, of her mother’s intellectual and 
moral qualities be well founded, (and the fact 
of that tranquil education says much for it in 
many respects,) we may hope that England will 
experience the advantages, for the first time, of 
having a queen brought up in a mother’s arms, 
and in a manner at once feminine and wise. We 
may, in that case,' look to see womanhood on 

* These cutlet are said to have*been rafted in nineteen 
years, and to have been as oppressive to the unrewarded work¬ 
men u die notorious erection of the pyramids. 


the throne in its best character, and therefore 
such as may give life and advancement to what 
is best and manliest in the hopes of the world. 
But upon thfc prospect must rest, for some time 
at any rate, the awful doubt arising from all that 
is hitherto known of the unhappy chances of 
royal spoiling ; which chances, however, Bhould . 
not prevent us from hoping and thinking the 
best, as long as we are prepared for* disappoint- • 
ment, and commit no offences ourselves, either • 
of adulation or the reverse. HerSnajesty’s posi¬ 
tion, at all events, is a very serious one, both as 
regards us and herself; and her youth, her sex, 
her manifest sensibility, (whether for *good or 
evil,) her common nature as a fellow-creature, 
and all those circumstances which will make her 
reign so blest beyond example if she a tun} out 
well, and so very piteous and unpopular if other¬ 
wise, but of which neither she nor any one else 
will or can have been responsible for the first 
causes, (those lying hidden in the mystery of all 
things,) combine to make every reflecting heart 
regard her with a mixture of pitying tenderness 
and hopeful respect, and cordially to pray that it 
may be consistent with the good of mankind and 
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best for it, whatever be their particular opinions 
meanwhile, to see her fair figure Continue hover¬ 
ing over the advancing orb, like the embodied 
angel of the meaning of her name. 

We had the pleasure the other day of seeing 
the queen return from dissolving the parliament. 
Bells rung,and cannon thundered, and thecrowd 
pressed together with cries of “ Hats off!” and 
“ She’s coming! * and first appeared horse-sol¬ 
diers clearing the way, then a gilt coach, very 
stately, containing lords of the household, and a 
grave little page behind a great hat and feathers, 
then another with ladies, and then •yell moving 
slowly, and with abundance of beautiful black 
and cream-coloured horses, whom we rather fan¬ 
cied' than saw) the great coach of coaches, out 
lord-mayoring the lord mayor, and presenting'to 
the delighted eyes of her subjects the young 
and handsome queetf, gorgeously attired, and 
crowned with a diadem of gold and diamonds. 
Most courteously, and with a face of < good- 
humoured pleasure, she kept bowing to the ex¬ 
clamations of “God bless the queen!” “God 
save your majesty !” uttered iu toues more fer¬ 
vent than loud; and so the hrfge coach went 
heavily on, putting “hats off” as it proceeded, 
amf shining in the distance amidst a sea of heads 
and gazing windows, with the gilt crown on the 
top of its great gilt self. 

It was the first time we had seen the queen 
since she was a child, walking prettily, hand-in- 
hand, in Kensington-gardens, with a young lady 
of her own age. Instead of a child somewhat 
formal 1 in countenance, we now saw before us a 
fine-grown young woman, (woman is a higher 
word than lady,) of the order of figures called 
u buxom,” but not inelegant; handsome, indeed, 
in face, (the person we could not so well see ;) 
smiling self-possessed, but highly pleased ; look¬ 
ing healthy, (for she had not the pale look so 


often attributed to her,) and crowned, beside 
her diadem, with a profusion of light-brown 
tresses ; altogether presenting an aspect luxuri¬ 
ant, .good-humoured, and highly agreeable. It 
was the Guelpliic face under its very best afcpect, 
and improved, if we mistake not, with a straight¬ 
ness and substance of forehead certainly not 
common to that portion of her race. We had 
fancied her darker, from the recollection of her 
when a child, though, at the same time, more 
like her father than mother. She now appeared 
itill like her father, with a mixture of something 
more gladsome and open-mouthed ; (the upper lip, 
we believe, shows the teeth while speaking;) 
but her crown seemed to rest on a forehead de¬ 
rived from her mother dnd maternal uncle, (Leo¬ 
pold,) and, we thought, looked all the securer 
and happier for it. What a problem for the 
reflecting portion of the spectators to solve, as 
they stood looking at her on the occasion before 
us! IIow affecting to analyse one’s own won¬ 
der as wc gazed, to think of the causes of one’s 
curiosity! How various are the lights (such 
was the natural reflection) in which this spec¬ 
tacle may be regarded! and how entirely it 
depends for any real dignity on the good con¬ 
nected with it! 

Is it a mere show ? Are these servants plas¬ 
tered with gold, these horses, all pride and rib¬ 
bons, these soldiers, these ladies, these fine gilt 
coaches, and this wonderfully-superannuated old 
coachman, who looks as if he had come out of 
the century before last on purpose to vindicate 
his light of immortal drive, nothing better than 
an imposing sight, which might as well be spared, 
and merely sets idle people gaping ’ On the 
other hand, is the spectacle of any solid signifi¬ 
cance ? and if so, is the solidity to be all on the 
6ide of the principal object in it ? is it simply to 
add to her power ? Then, besides being a pue¬ 
rile compliment to those who admire it, it is pro¬ 
voking to those who reflect, aud perilous to all. 


A DOUBT. 


Wisdom is ofttiuies nearer when w stoop 
Than when we noar."—W ordsworth. 


I know not how the right may be, 
Bat I give thanks whene'er I see, 
Down in the green slopes of the west, 
Old Glastonbury's towered crest. 


I know not how the right may be, 
But I have oft had joy to see, 

By play of chance, my road beside 
The oross on which the Saviour died. 


I know not how the right may be, 
But 1 loved once a tall elm-tree, 
Because, between its bought on high, 
That crest was opened on the sky. _ 


I know not bow the right may be, 

But I have shed strange tears to see, 

Passing an unknown town at night, 

In some warm chamber full of light, 

A mother and two children fair 
Kneeling with lifted hands at prayer. 

I know not how it is, my boast 
Of reason seems to dwindle down, 

And my mind seems down-argued most 
By forced conclusions not her own. 

I know not how it is, unless 
Weakness and strength are near allied, 

And joys which most the spirit bless 
Are farthest off from earthly pride. H. A. 
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MR. WILLIAMS'S BOOK ON MISSIONS. 


A Narrative of Missionary Enterprises in the South 
Secmlrfands; with Remark* upon the Natural Hit- 
tory of the Islands, origin, languages, traditions, and 
utages of the Inhabitant*. Br Johk Williams, 
qf the London Missionary Society. London, 1837. 

Th* London Missionary Society, and the Missionary 
enterprise In which it has bo nobly, liberally, and 
perseveringly laboured and suffered for the spare of 
nearly forty years, have Ih this volume a splendid and 
imperishable monument, recording successful achieve¬ 
ments in favour of human happiness, which arc without 
a parallel in the history of the world. Christianity is 
the great civiliser—in the South Sea Islands this has 
been proved under every state of snrial degradation 
and wretchedness. But Christianity civilises, by truths 
spiritual in their nature, and by an influence Divine in 
its origin. The Missionaries, therefore, are not only 
the chief benefactors of their specie*, and take pre¬ 
cedence of statesmen and legislators in the great work 
of social improvement; but they are the heralds to 
announce another and a brighter world; they build 
the edifice of an enlightened, wise, and benefleent ci¬ 
vilisation on the basis of an immortal principle, which, 
by purifying and elevating the individual being, sheds 
its influence through every portion of society. The 
time is past for assailing with sophistical cunning or 
with virulent abuse these noblest of philanthropists ; 
yet, with Mr. Williams, we cannot but regret that there 
are so few of the wise and the noble amongst us who 
countenance and contribute to aid their operations. 

“ To what can this be ascribed ? Not Burely to any 
tiling in the Missionary enterprise winch could disho¬ 
nour or degrade those who identify themselves with it. 
Regarded in the lowest view in which it can be consi¬ 
dered, as an apparatus for overthrowing puerile, debas¬ 
ing, and cruel superstitions; for raising a large portion 
of our species in the scale of being; and for introducing 
amongst them the laws, the order, the usages, the arts, 
and the comforts of civilised life, it presents a claim, 
the force and obligation of which every one who makes 
pretensions to intelligence, philanthropy, or even com¬ 
mon humanity, ought to admit; and, if evidence in 
support of this claim be demanded, the author ventures 
confidently to assert that it will be found m the fol¬ 
lowing pages. This, however, ib taking but low ground. 
The Missionary enterprise regards the whole globe as 
its sphere of operation. It is founded upon the grand 
principles of Christian benevolence, made imperative 
by the command of the ascending Saviour, and has for 
its primary object to roll away from six hundred mil¬ 
lions of the race of Adam the heavy curse which rests 
upon them to secure their elevation to the dignity 
of intelligent creatures and children of God ;—to 
engage their thoughts in the contemplation, and to 
gladden their hearts with the prospects of immortality; 
—to make known 4 the way of life’ through the me¬ 
ritorious sufferings of the Redeemer;—in a word, 4 to 
till the whole earth with the glory of the Lord.’ 
Surely to be identified with such an object must confer 
dignity en the highest stations, and throw lustre around 
the most brilliant talents- If, then, there be nothing 
in the Missionary enterprise to account for the indif¬ 
ference of tba more opulent and literary of our coun¬ 
trymen, but every thing to condemn it, we are led to 
tfa» coachman, that such a state of things must be 
aseribed to the circumstance, that the important sub¬ 
ject has not been brought sufficiently under their 
attention." • 

Mr. Williams modestly adds, that he 44 can scarcely 
indulge the hope, that a Narrative with so few preten¬ 
sions to literary excellence, will meet the eye of those 


I to whom his remarks referwe assure him, how¬ 
ever, that its merits for transcend his appreciation of 
them. It is just such a work as an enlightened Mis¬ 
sionary might be expected to write. Its pretensions 
regard the right objects} that which ought to be 
paramount maintains the first place throughout its 
pages J We have entitled this article, 44 Mr. Williams’s 
Book on Missions," simply for the purpose of an¬ 
nouncing to our reader*, that, under this head, we 
shall furnish extracts, from time to time, which we 
deem illustrative of either of the divisions of otir Mis¬ 
cellany, literature, science, and religion. In this 
number we begin with the notice of the life of Captain 
Wilsdb, whe^ commanded the Duff—-the vessel which 
ronveyed the first Missionaries to the islands of the 
Southern Ocean. It is brief, bnt interesting 

44 The fathers and founders of the Loudon Mission¬ 
ary Society began their labours upon an extensive 
sdUje. They purchased a ship, and sent ont no less 
than twenty-five labourers to commence missions simul¬ 
taneously at the*Marquesan, Tahitian, and Friendly 
Islunds. The vessel return dll, after a most successful 
voyage; the Missionaries having been settled, and 
every thing having succeeded to the wishes aud expect¬ 
ations* of the friends and directors of the benevolent 
scheme. This, in a great measure, may be attributed 
to the skill of Captain Wilson, whom God raised up, 
and by a series of events, almost without a parallel m 
the history of nlUn, qualified to take charge of the ex¬ 
pedition. When in India, after having rendered inva¬ 
luable services to the British army, he was unjprtu- 
natriy taken by the French; and, upon receiving 
intelligence that Suffrein had basely accepted a bribe 
from Hvder Ally to deliver the English prisoners into 
his hands, he determined to effect his escape, which he 
did by leaping from the prison walls, a height not less 
than forty feet. In his flight, the vaBt Coleroon, a 
nver fall of alligutors, obstructed his passage; but, 
ignorant of the danger he was encountering, he plunged 
into its waters, and swam to the oppositf shore. 
Flattering himself that his perils were passed, and hia 
liberty secure, he ascended an eminence to survey the 
surrounding country, when, to his terror and surprise, 
he was perceived by some of Hyder Ally’s peons, who 
galloped towards him, seised him, stripped him naked, 
tied h« hands*behind his back, and fastening a rope 
to them, drove him before them to head-quarters. 

"When interrogated by one of Hyder Ally's chieftains, 
he gave an ingenuous account of his escape from the 
prison at Cuddalore. The chieftain immediately. 
charged him with falsehood, adding that no mortal man 
had ever swam over the Coleroon, and that if he bad • 
but dipped his fingers in its Waters, he would have , 
been seised by the alligators. Upon being convinced 

however, of the fact, they all gazed at him with asto¬ 
nishment, and the Turk exclaimed, 4 This is God's 
man.' 

4 After this he was chained to a common siAdier, and 
driven naked, barefoot, and wounded, a distance of 
500 miles. He was at length loaded with irons of 
thirty-two pounds weight, and thrust into a horrible 
prison called the Black Hole; aud while thgre sourest 
at times was the raging ef his hunger, that his jaws 
snapped involuntarily when his scanty meal was brought 
to him. Often the corpse was unchained from his 
arm in the morning, that another living sufferer might 
take its place, and fell by the same merciless treatment. 

* * That he should survive such accumulated misery for 
twenty-two months, was next to a miracle. At length 
the monster Hyder Ally was subdued, and the doors 
of the Black Hole were thrown open, when, emaciated, 
naked, half-starved, and covered with ulcers, with 
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thirty-one companions, who alone remained to tell the 
dismal tale of their sufferings, Cap tain Wilson obtained 
deliverance. At a subsequent period, when at Ben- 
coolen, every European in the ship he commanded 
died 1 Yet during all this time his heart continued 
hardened, and he knew not the hand that presumed 
him. 

*•'Having been successful in' his mercantile pursuits, 
he resolved to return to England, and sit down con¬ 
tent. With this view he embarked in the same ship 
in which the excellent Mr. Thomas, one of the Baptist 
Missionaries, was returning to England. Mr. Wilson, 
being still an infidel in principle, had frequent disputes 
with Mr. Thomas, who one day, remarked to the chief 
officer of the vessel, that he should have much more 
hope of converting the Lascars to Christianity than 
Captain Wilson; so deeply mysterious, at times, are 
the ways of Providence. But things Impossible to 
man are possible with God; for at length, by a series 


of moat interesting incidents, he was induced to aban¬ 
don his infidel principles, and became an eminent and 
devoted Christian. 

41 After some years of uninterrupted enjoyment of the 
comferts around him, a number of the Evangelical 
Magazine, communicating.some -embryo views of the 
mission to the South Seas;, fell into his hands, which 
immediately gave rise to the suggestion, that if his 
services were either needful or acceptable, be would 
sacrifice his comforts, and without any prospect of 
worldly Advantage, would embark once more upon the 
stormy ocean. Thus was this wonderful min raised 
up, and thus prepared to take command of this navel 
gnd important undertaking. 

“ When we reflect upon idle'various circumstances 
which attended the commencement of the mission, we 
cannot wonder that our fathars had the pleasing im¬ 
pression 4 that their undertaking was of God.’ ’’ 


LAST WORDS. 


Rikish me with the bright blue violet, 

And put the pale faint-scented primrose near, 

For I am breathing yet; 

Shed not one silly tear, 

Bat when mine eyes are set, 

Scatter the freBh flowers thick upon my bier, 

And let my early grave with morning, dew be wet. 

I have passed swiftly o’er the pleasant earth, 

My life hath been the shadow of a dream; 

The joyousness of birth 
Did ever with me seem; 


My spirit had no dearth, 

But dwelt for ever by a full swift stream, 

Lapt in a golden trance of never-failing mirth. 

Touch me once more, ray father, ere my hand 
Have not an answer for thee ; kiss my cheek, 

Ere the blood fix and stand 
Where flits the hectic streak ; 

Give me thy last commaud 
Before I lie all undisturbed and meek, 

Wrapt in the snowy folds of funeral swathing-band. 

• H. A. 


NOTES OF TRAVELLERS. 


Wills in Pknntblvania. —The Alleghany Maga- 
siue, published in Pennsylvania, states that a well was 
dug, so pie years since, in the great valley between the 
north and south mountains in Franklin county, Penn¬ 
sylvania, and another thirty or forty rods distant in 
Cumberland county, the bottom of which, at the depth 
of thirty-six feet deep in each, suddenly gave way, 
and a torrent of water flowed up. A ‘lead with fifty 
fathoms of line was sunk without finding any obstruc¬ 
tion, and the wells remain in the same state at present. 
The presumption, says the writer, is, that there is a 
subterranean lake in that quarter, extending under the 
base of the vast primitive ranges of mountains between 
the Susquehanna and Pittsburg on the Ohio. 

Morocco. —The manner in which corn is preserved 
in Morocco is deserving of mention. A subterranean 
cellar is dug seven or eight feet in depth, the sides of 
which are covered with reeds and Btraw, the bottom 
part being matted, and straw placed over it. The grain 
is then deposited, and well protected at top by straw 
being placed over it: the opening is covered by a large 
slab, over which the earth is heaped in a mound, to 
prevent the rain settling and entering. In these kind 
of granaries, or matamoors, as they are called, and 
which are'usually made on sloping ground, to secure 
them from damp, wheat and barley, I was informed, 
would keep perfectly good for five years, and other gram 
to a longer period. The largest matamoors are at 
Rabat, and are capable of containing some hundred 
bushels.— Spain, by Arthur de Capell Brooke. 

Hanovkr. —There are in Hanover eleven Protestant 
convents, where young ladies may retire who have sur¬ 


vived the bloom of youth, and have arrived at single 
blessedness, and may pass down the stream of time, in 
each other’s society, in unintermpted tranquillity. 
Each of these institutions ir under the direction of an 
elderly lady, corresponding in some degree with the 
abbess of Catholic convents. The young ladies receive 
annually from two to three hundred nx-dollars, with 
which they are enabled to live genteelly. The restraints 
of the institutions are not severe. They receive visits 
from their fnends, usually in the presence of their 
governess, though that is not required, or has been for 
a short tune only. It is not necessary to reside here 
constantly; a few weeks of each year being sufficient 
to entitle them to the pension. Some of them accord¬ 
ingly pass most of their time with their friends, and 
whenever they are thrown out upon the world by the 
dissolution of their families, they have a refuge to 
which they can retire, without experiencing those 
mortifications which are so frequently attendant upon 
adversity. These asylums are under the direction of 
government, to which parents, wishing to procure 
such places for their children, apply. It requires some 
influence at court to obtain them, as the number of 
applicants is much greater than that of vacancies. 
Parents not unfrequently solicit theip while children 
are quite young, and some of them receive the promise 
of them even from the cfculle, although, I believe they 
do not enjoy the emolument until they approach the 
shady side of twenty, unless they reside in the convent 
at least a part of the time.—Dwight’s Travels in Ger¬ 
many. c 
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SELF EDUCATION. 

•AliTIC L1C III. 

Let us now mention some of the advantages through the works of art. The clangor of mills 
and defects of self education. * * and wheels, the wonders of the water and fire. 

The sort of education we propose, will be in the mysteries of the lathe and the principles of 
most instances better performed ; the knowledge commerce, the celestial map, traced in Hues of 
collected will be more valued; the difficulties eternal fire, and the $arth a diamond-mass of 
overcome will be gratefully remembered, as mo- natural wealth, the history of mind, and the 
lives to future labour; the habits established wilt achievements of sdcial man, call in vain for 
be deeper rooted, and the soul will set altogether a notice from the horde of fashionable pedagogues, 
higher value on its attainments, and feel more af- In vain does universal knowledge plead its sim- 
fluentpleasufps as the result; and this ensures the plicity, its Cheapness, its condescension to chil* 
more faithful transmissiorfof the mental stores to drew, its ever changing pictures, its ever-multi- 
thc end of life. An air of mental independence will plying examples, its connexion with happiness, 
not be assumed, but grow up through all the its long neglect, and its Divine origin; fashion 
breadth of the mind, literary authority, and the has no ears for truth ; and the Median decree is 
slavery of opinion, those old friends of error, will gone forth, thn* scraps of Greek and Latin, 
be considerably diminished ; and, what is more French and Italian, &c., imperfectly acquired, at 
than all, the mind’s individuality will be less certain places, in youth, and at a certain expense, 
crushed and disfigured by the intellectual fashion, shall fc>e considered good education. In vain 
which has often strangled gcnuis in the noblest J does nature protest against cramping the genius 
stages of its development. Resides, this educu- J by the motions of the dolt, or in flogging the 
tion will, on the whole, be more extensive ; and dolt to overtake the genius. In vain does it 

as it is neither confined to place nor time, life protest against the neglect of juvenile taste, or 

itself will be an extended term of learning, and of working out of the mind nil its individuality, 

all its events will become part of the educational by pressing it into the school mould. In vain 

discipline. For instead of considering education is the pedagogue shown every day that his im- 
fmished at the expiration of youth, the eonvie- | parted knowledge is forgotten before his pupil’s 
tion will become established that it is a life-work, | beard begins to appear ; and that the recollec- 
uhich will of itself deliver the mind from a tions of school are kindred to “ prison thoughts,” 
thousand fundamental errors. Look, on the j and seldom revive in their memory without 
other hand,- at the merely imparted and the shudder or a laugh. The self educationist, on 

merely received thing, which goes by the- the Qther hand, knows no bounds to his inquiry, 

of education. It is thought good in proportion but looks eastward and westward with the same 
to the reputation of the school, or to the degree j inquisitive interest. He owns no custom in 
of its existence. The persons who undertake to thinking, receives nothing before it is proved, but 
set the minds of the rising generation in right when demonstrated believes all, however marvel- 
action for immortality, are often but the winded , oua. He finds his nature in the beginning all 
jaded, or unfortunate fugitives, who “ drag their disorder ; every pin and screw, every wheel and 
slow length along” after their own generation; pivot out of place, and he aims at a general 
the maimed members of the intellectual camp, rectification; and tt) make all his powers act as 
who follow the march of mind merely to live on nearly ns possible according to their original 
its bounties, or to shelter behind its protection, destination. This is, however* a less easy work 
Most of the school teachers, it is proverbial, havfr than that of the Grecian charioteer^ who stood 
neither taste nor qualification for their employ- up alone in his light car, at the Olympic games, 
nient, and would never have resorted to it if they to drive abreast his ten Arabian, and all but 
had not become widows, or unfortunate in other wild, stallions, which were yoked with a jingle 
speculations. But even where this is not the band, ajid glittering in their own foam, and 
case, how limited are the subjects to which the alarmed at the light thunder of tiieir own heels, 
professional pedagogue confines Ills pupil! Lan- dashed with dishevelled manes and nostrils of 
guage and mathematics are the principal things fire through the shouting myriads of asaeinbfed 
taught at the schools; and the plot of the in- Greece, leuping their own height if they saw 
tellectual field, which is Called classical, and but the shadow of the whip. Courage and pre- 
wliich after all, is stuffed with fables, and my- cision'of sight were all that was necessary to 
tliological lumber, and impure narratives, is the effect this ; but self education calls upon, all the 
only one cultivated to any extent. It is in vain, powers, and exercises and produces all the 
hi most of these schools, that* practical science national virtues. 

pleads for its share *of attention, now, through Nor would we omit the occasional and too 
the minstrelsy of animated nature, and then frequent defects which appear in the self edu- 
No. 37. September 13, 1837.— 2d, Vol. i. 
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Ceiled classes. Too many of this elu^s, by the 
mere education of the mind, excluding the dis¬ 
positions from the self culture, have become 
dogmatical, opiniative, and cflsn contemptuous. 
This leads to a ^hypercritical habit, which is 
always the badge of mental littleness ; and it 
has inconceivably damagfed the repute of self 
education, I once knew a young man who had 
disfigured his fine mind, under the notion of 
educating himself, by the mere study of mathe¬ 
matical science ; that is,' he had confined himself 
to one subject and to oner set 0 f thoughts, and 
though they attained to astonishing acuteness, 
his heart was a waste and his life miserable. For 
he magnified mathematics above fevery thing. 
who knew them was wise, who was ignorant of 
them was in his esteem a fool. lie tried all 
subjects by that kind of certainty, and therefore 
confounded the nature of evidence, and losC'his 
claims of talent by a neglect ( of his character. 
His intellectual fire,'instead of bursting into a 
crown of glory, scorched the sweet and natural 
locks of charity, which before fell in simple grace 
upon his brow', and irritated him with haughty 
scorn and uncourteous contempt of Ins superiors. 
Such is an abortion of the sell* educated man. 
Let our young readers then remember that they 
are not to consider the virtues opponents, but 
tin? most valuable auxiliaries in this work. 

But we have yet suid nothing lelative to the 
education of the senses. The cxpiessiou will 
peihaps, among the superficial, raise u smile, but 
wo, who have often profited by a contemptuous 
laugh, have ceased to be discouraged. It is 
umveisally received that the senses are a media- 
toriaF appaiatus, to establish and prosevve a 
communication between mind and the external 
world, as well as between mind and mind j and 
that without them the external universe would, 
in relation to limn, be virtually annihilated, and 
every one condemned to an awful isolation of 
existence. This granted, it is evident that the 
extent and accuracy of the communication must 
depend on the perfection of the intervening ap¬ 
paratus of the senses. Hence the loss of sight 
condemns the imagination, and through it all 
the mind, to an irreparable poverty ; the loss of 
hearing makes the world silent, and excludes any 
being from the univcisal music, us the loss of 
feeling would fill the heart with constant sus¬ 
picion and fear. The loss of taste is the removal 
of the hfe-guaid from the gateway of animal life; 
and the loss of smell is a viitual destiuction of 
ha?f ill** animal pleasures. But, perhaps, 
cannot better subserve oui object than by glancing 
at the effects of cultivating tlic senses us they 
appear in those pci sons whose profession^ have 
made it their interest to educate a particular 
sense. The science of liutural liistoiy has arisen 
almost exclusively from the education of the 
eye. Win re would be the sciences of entomo¬ 
logy and botuny if the sight were removed? 


And jp it not by a particular cultivation of the 
eye that the artist distinguishes himself from his 
adinireis? And who has failed to observe the 
i great benefits that result to the legal pleader from 
| the educational practice of the eye? ‘By 
glance he investigates, overpowers, or emboldens 
his witness; or by a glance he seizes on the 
leading points of his “ brief,” which he 1ms only 
had in Jiis possession a few minutes, though he 
appears to strangers to have been acquainted 
with all the iiunutia of the quarrel. And by tin 
-education of the ear alone wlmt has the musician 
done ? What a marvellous' compensation it be¬ 
comes to the blind for the loss of sight 1 Who 
is ignorant that nearly all the tricks of legerde¬ 
main, and all the siiuff.es of the gambler depend 
on the exquisiteness to which he has carried the 
sense of feeling? 41 How frequently the chemist, 
by a practised taste, will detect the presence of a 
j chemical agent, which it would cost him hours to 
I deinoubtiutc. Now we are convinced th.it it 
| would be 11 udeigirding the work of education with 
j beams of iron, if the senses wen* as generally 
educated as the interest of a few has si a 
what extent it inuy be euined. Many a doi- 
munt mind would be stimulated into dignified 
life, while the facts acquiicd would be uicom- 
paiably bettei learned, and would be more nu¬ 
merous. Could our view of the subject In* 
belter illustiuted Ilian by a simple u-leienee 
to the pocU, tlie most original of whom, a. 
Chaucer and Sliukspeure, evidently laid the 
foundation of their eminence in a better employ¬ 
ment of their senses than their picdecessois, 
while Ciuhbc, Cow per, and Wordswoitb, have, m 
our own age, by an accurate employment ol the 
senses, on the most commonplace subjects, 
created a new style of domestic poetiy, them¬ 
selves an evcrgieon reputation, and have shown 
elcaily that the source of ouguiuhty has often 
no other mystery than avoiding the popular eiroi 
of “ having eyes, yet see not, and having erns, 
yet hear not.” 

We aie quite aware that the use of the senses 
must depend, (to a great extent,) from natural 
laws, on the proportionate activity of the mental 
powers to which they iclate; but we also be¬ 
lieve, though the facilities within must regulate 
the exercise of the sensible powers, that the wake¬ 
fulness of these powcis, which may and ought 
to be artificially secured, would prevent the in¬ 
tellectual doze in which the hulk ol mankind 
pass away their life. The dull child may be 
substantially quickened by a skilful and constant 
) excitement of the senses; as the inaccurate 
might be cured by a rigorous attention to the 
precise qualities which come into contact with 
the sensible powers. By the same discipline, 

*Sec the late trial of 1<oid dr JIwm, whose chtuge mum, 
tlint by the improper but Blulful cultivation of the power ol 
feeling, he hud cheated some of liu yta -gauM r w of large 
sums of money ill accomplishing the muter la coujm. 
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much of the falsehood of life would be prevented 
as a great portion of it arises from the imperfeci 
attention of the senses : and much of the suffer¬ 
ing, consequent on fraud, would be spared an the 
experience of the next generation. Nor woulc 
this universe of material beauty then fare in the 
next thousand years as it has done in *the last. 
For instead of “the material revelation” lying 
constantly before the eyes of man, every leaf a 
picture, limned by the Infinite fingers, hero ex¬ 
hibiting the storm blowing up all the pipes of the 
material organ into .untaught anthems, there tlfb 
buried diamond-nest, flashing like hidden virtue: 
on each other, though unseen, now proving that a 
beetle’s wing, in beauty and colour, is more 
affluent than the rainbow, and then teaching that 
the series of the Divine wonders, descending from 
man, is neither less magnificent nor various that 
the upper classes of his workmanship; instead 
of all this being disregarded, as it has been for 
the most part, in the previous history of the 
woild, and that by the principal minds that were 
ever born on earth, the education of all the 
senses would inlay tin* imagination with stores of 
mateiial wealth, out of which the judgment 
might work its systems, or the heart its con¬ 
solations. 

We beg also to subjoin, briefly, our thoughts 
on the moral branch of education. 

The gi on test defect in the popular sj stems of 
education is either the entire want of moral m- 
stiuction, resulting from the feeble opinion that 
it is impossible to teach morals without falling 
into some of the fonns of sectoiiamsm, 01 such 
jij'iHf and cold hearted lessons as hate dis¬ 
gusted the learner, and appeared to justify the 
prejudice of the public. We think, however, 
that in the most sec uni an of the public insti¬ 
tutions, or in those where there pr 
greatest di\ ersity of moral sentiment among the 
managers, it is as easy to communicate instruc¬ 
tion on fundamental moials, without colouring 
from the bigot’s palette, as it is to teach a child 
the beauty, parts, and piopcrties, of a plant, 
without referring to the barbarous jargon and 
Countless divisions of the botanical systems. 
And, in our judgment, it is as seriously in¬ 
cumbent on public instructors, as its neglect 
in most instances is perilous to the welfare of 
youth. By moral instructions we mean such 
as relate to integrity, pity, courtesy, courage, 
decision, modesty, prudence, temper, cheerful¬ 
ness, frugality, gratitude, humility, benevolence, 
moderation, patience, perseverance, regularity, 
docility, veracity, temperance, and their oppo¬ 
sites. 

Who does not see that the happiness of the 
world is primarily dependent on the state of 
these mental qualities, whiijh in most of our 
systems of education are yet abandoned to the 
influence of chance ? Who does not feel that 
the most valuable instruction on these subjects 


must be alike precious to even opposite sectaries, 
whose disagreements are not generally about the 
qualities ’of fundamental morals, but mainly re¬ 
lute to the best method of propagating doctrines? 
Atid who will not admit tex us that it is from 
ignorance on these ^subjects that most of our 
young men miss their road in life ? So that 
when they are overtaken with its storms, from 
not IVhving knowledge of the moral armour, they 
are either driven to fjivolous or guilty amuse¬ 
ments, sink into dejection, and lose all self- 
respect, or fly to tlu? miserable solace of infidelity, 
which, by destroying the difference between good 
and wil, the connexion of man*with the moral 
umveise, aifd the accountability of his actions, 
makes “ free course ” for the passions, and turns 
human life into an awful masquerade, ^hero 
superior animals, with angelic forms, play all the 
diversities of universal selfishness. 

We therefor** urge our self educating reader to 
inquire whether he ought not first of all to secure 
coireet sentiments, feelings, and practice, on the 
ahovty subjects, at least contemporaneously with 
the education of his intellectual qualities? and 
if for no other reason because the right education 
of the morals % will make the development of the 
other powers more easy and sale, and their at¬ 
tainments more solid and beneficial. If w<^had 
permission to enlarge we should prefer no theme 
to illustrate the importance of this part of our sub¬ 
ject to a review of the distinguished men, who in 
different stations of life have succeeded or failed, 
according to the state of their moral dispositions. 

Lord Bacon is eternally disgraced for want of 
judicial integrity. 

l)i. Johnson lost half his influence m lfre from 
want of courtesy. 

James II. lost his throne from want of co«- 

Cranmer is contemptible from defective de¬ 
cision. 

Newton’s greatness is increased by his mar¬ 
vellous modesty. 

Dr. Horsley’s genius will he always dis- ’ 
immured by his violent temper. # , 

Milton by cheerfulness greatly relieved liis , 
complicated misfortunes. m 

Benjamin Franklin, and almost all men who 
inve amassed fortunes, laid the foundation in 
frugality. • 

Burns was oppressed all through life by the 
effects of his imprudence. * 

Napoleon might have been saved before he 
ad fallen at all with a little humility. * * 

Charles II. The Earl of Southampton partly 
supported Charles II during his exile; served 
lim many years in one of his chief offices, and 
veil materially assisted in returning him to the 
.hrone, and yet that king refused Lady Russel, 
the daughter of the earl merely one week’s 
■espitc of hqr lord’s life : this was inonstious in- 
ratitude. 


2 p 2 
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Sheridan was utterly lost for want of tempe¬ 
rance and frugality. 

John Howard has become immortal merely by 
his benevolence and industry. 

Bishop Burnet, bj» his moderation, has secured 
the respect and confidence all parties. 

Columbus,by nearly thirty years perseverance, 
through discouragements, brought to light a new 
woild. * 

Bunyan, by patience in, prison, overcame his 
persecutors, mid performed a work which will 
never be forgotten. ' 

Doddridge, bv regularly rising at Jive, instead 
of seven, and devoting those two hours to» one 
work, wrote his “Fataily Expositor: "‘irregularity 
is the besetting sin of genius. 

Walter Scott, by learning many of the local 
traditions, from the most superstitious of tjje 
Scotch peasantry, and by attentively studying 
their character, acquired the b(*fct materials in 
his imaginative works; such is the effect of do¬ 
cility. 

Cromwell owed most of his greatness to his 
decision. 

The Duke of Marlborough averted many of his 
calamities by good temper. 

Andrew Marvel, though a poor representative 
of ljull, became terrible to the corrupt court of 
Charles II. by his integrity. 

Judge Hale was in nothing greater than in 
generously forgiving tnjuries. 

George III. will ever be endeared to the hearts 
of Englishmen from the goodness of his domestic 
disposition in spite of the delects of his govern¬ 
ment. 

Instead of confining ourselves to the few in¬ 
stances we have just mentioned, illustrative of our 
remark, that the happiness of the world and the 
welfare of individuals chiefly depend on the 
moral state of the mind, we might lwve filled our 
pages with ten times the number, but we forbear. 
What might Chatterton, Savage, and Byron, have 
become if they had attended to this subject? 
And what did Whitcfield, Defoe, and Marvel 
achieve by its pure influence? 

But education in*morals is purely the work of 
the individual himself: as it depends too much 
on the state of the will and feelings os well as oil 
the knowledge of the heart to be accomplished 
by a stranger. Knowledge may be imparted* 
but dispositions grow, and virtue must be acr/uired; 
and as the value %f the first is regulated by the 
state of the last things we have mentioned, the 
mosPsup&ficial must at once sec that his moral 
education is important, as the labour and re¬ 
sponsibility of it will be principally his own. 
The firm foundation of morals must be revelation, 
from which all study on this subject will cither 
graduate and measure, or run out into the inane 
uncertainties of philosophy, whose lights never 


yet developed the map of life, much less filled its 
fields and ways with the luminous joyfulness 
which “ maketh glad the heart of man.” There 
is no alternative but to lay our heart and reason 
on the rocks of Christianity, or to build on the 
philosophical waves a float, which the storms may 
now drift'into the regions of fable and enthusiasm, 
and then into the drearier and colder climes of 
speculation, where, at best, revelution’s sun docs 
but cast a lateral light, which oftener gilds the 
mountain’s tops, than fertilises the plain, or than 
itf cherishes the life of its inhabitants. In morals, 
there must be a fixed point from which to mea¬ 
sure, or there is an end to the itinerations of 
mind: and if revelation be not allowed to fix 
that point, there is littl# hope of its ever being 
discovered. For the intellectual world has been 
disputing for the last four thousand years whether 
" utility,” “ pleasure," " the nature of things,” 
“ necessity,” “ reason,” “ experience,” “ conscience,” 
or “ Divine will” is to bo the standard ; and it is 
yet as far from being settled by philosophers, as 
it was when the acute peripatetics were filling the 
classic groves with disputatious eloquence, which 
never approached nearer perfection than when it 
broke out in mixtures of hope and natural 
prayer, that “ the gods would vouchsafe them some 
certainties in moral science!” 

In conclusion, self education should rather 
aim at the establishment of good habits, than a 
premature collections of opinion, it should con¬ 
fine the attention, at first, chiefly, to fundamental 
facts, rather than to miscellaneous literature; it 
should lead to an acquaintance with the best 
sources of information; it should establish in the 
mind a conviction that it was a work of self 
accomplishment; it ought, also, to lead to a 
very high estimate of the value of minutes and 
fragments of redeemable time; and it should em¬ 
brace the sensible and moral, us well as the 
intellectual, powers of inan. It requires solid 
self knowledge, a sound acquaintance with an 
attainable standard, a frequent comparison of pro¬ 
gress, mid no ordinary degree of self control. 
It will have its peculiar joys, sorrows, and tri¬ 
umphs; but there will be neither los9 nor defeat 
with ordinary care: for missing the road will be 
one of the methods of learning it thoroughly, 
and a fall will both illustrate the mental elasticity, 
and double the vision of foresight. Let no one, 
therefore, despair of his own success, nor tremble 
at that of others: for the prevalence of such a 
self education as we advise, would consolidate 
the genuine interests of the upper classes, by 
raising the value of the subordinate characters in 
life. And why should those classes be excluded 
from the pleasures of intelligence and taste, since 
they share the pleasures of appetite and passion 
with the highest, ui^der the sanction of the same 
provisions in nature, and from the same law? 
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PIETY IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


[For the following excellent paper wo arc indulged to 
the ‘•Literary and Theological Review” of Juno Inst, a 
quarterly work edited hy the Rev L. Woods, jun., and 
published in New York. We recommend it to the care¬ 
ful perusal of our readers, as containing many valuable 
suggestions.] 

4 The truly great 

Have nil one ngo, and from one visible space 
Shed influence. The}, both in power and act, 

Are permanent; nnd time is not with them, 

Have os it workclli fur them, they t» it ” 

Coleridge. 

No period since the apostolic has been more 
admirably marked by a" happy development of 
the image of Christ in the hearts and lives of his 
followers, than the time between the reigns of 
Elizabeth and George the Third. It was an 
age prolific in intellectual and moral greatness , 
it was an age of vast erudition in literature, law, 
philosophy, and sound practical theology. Great 
principles sprung up and ripened into maturity ; 
intellects of a giant aspect arose, and brooded 
over the darkness and confusion of those turbu¬ 
lent and eventful times, and infused into the 
mass consoriative principles, the evolution of 
which lus caused the firm and steady strides of 
civilisation and refinement to reach from one 
extremity of the continent to the other, bus 
transformed the dreary wastes of the new world 
into the abode of peace, the sciences, and the 
arts, and is now drawing the effeminate millions 
of Asia within the circle of their almost creative 
influence. 

There are to every peiiod in the history of our 
race some great characteristic and distinctive 
habits of thought and feeling, in religion as well 
as in politics ; while, like specimens of statuary, 
each may possess much m common with the 
rest. 

To trace out some of those traits that gave 
character and individuality to the period to which 
allusion has been made, will be our present 
object. 

It was an age of profound psychological re¬ 
search, especially in those departments of the 
science in which systematic theology has its 
foundation. How much some may affect to 
despise the results of these researches is not 
our concern. But we hazard nothing when we 
affirm that the leading writers of this period were 
men trained to severe thought, to keen research, 
to an iron industry, lucid and masculine reason¬ 
ing. .They delved long in the mine at the un- 
sliapen ore ; they analysed the laws of their own 
being, and hence obtained their first principles 
—the ultimate grounds of their conclusions on 
great and fundamental subjects. The deep still- 
riess of their closets testified to their avidity for 
the truth. Introversion of mind became a set¬ 
tled habit. Laden almost to oppression with the 


knowledge of ttie ancient world, they toiled 
along the dark paths of rpental science ; and 
often the diligent and reflecting student will find 
concealed under “ a venerable rust,” the pure 
gold of occult truths, enchased by a sound and 
healthful reasoning. This knowledge was not a 
heavy and useless mass ; nay.it was pressed into 
the service of Christ, and made an instrument of 
promoting his caime in the hearts of his fol- 
lowers, and of suppressing infidelity and apos- 
' tacy., • 

The age^if which we speak was distinguished 
for the practical and theological interpretation of 
Scripture. This, however, was not practised to 
tije exclusion of critical interpretation ; on the 
contrary, there are many well-executed speci¬ 
mens of the latter. To bring out into real life 
the ideal of the Bible, “was the end of their 
ambition ; and how far they succeeded is well 
knowp by those who are conversant with the 
character and writings of the holy Leighton, the 
godly and ardent Baxter, the great and artless 
Taylor, the profound and meditative Howe, Fla¬ 
re), Barrow, ami others of a kindred spirit. “ If,” 
says Leighton, “ some of you be careful of re¬ 
peating, yet rest not on that; if you be alile to 
speak of it afterwards upon occasion, there is 
somewhat requisite beside and beyond this, to 
evidence that you are indeed fed by the word, 
as the flock of God. As when sheep, you know, 
or other creatures, are nourished hy their pasture, 
the food they have eaten appears not in the 
same fashion upon them, not in grass,*but m 
growth of flesh and fleece ; thus the word would 
truly appear to feed you, not by the bare dis¬ 
coursing of the word over again, but by the tem¬ 
per ol your spirit and actions, il in them you 
really grow more spiritual; if humility, self- 
denial, charity, and holiness are increased in you 
hy it; otherwise, whatsoever litoral knowledge 
you attain it avails nothing. Though you heard * 
many sermons every day, and attained further 
light by them, and carried a*plausible profession 
of religion, yet, unless by the Gospel you be 
transformed into the likeness of Christ, and grace 
indeed growing in you, you are but—as one says 
of the cypress-tree—fair and tall, but fruitless.” 

The labours of these men, as interpreters, ori¬ 
ginated in great love and reverence for the mys¬ 
terious truths of revelation. This love and 
reverence for the Bible constitutes anethcr’cha- 
racteristic of the piety of those times. 

“ They loved the Bible, it was their constant 
manual; and the only religious philosophy they 
desired to know was that which could bear the 
searching, purifying scrutiny of the word of God. 
Were they metaphysicians, then ? Yes ; but 
metaphysicians of an “ ethereal mould.” They 
studied to discover, and to present to the minds, 
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of others, the beautiful connexions, the more than 
earthly harmony of those varied dispensations of 
the inoral government of God which were pub¬ 
lished successively in Eden, at Mount Sinai, and 
in the song of thoi angels to the shepherds "of 
Bethlehem. Did they taty of the soul and its 
sublime relations ? They did ; but it was with 
profound submission to the revelations of Hint 
who made the soul. They rightly judged that 
all minds must be such as they were declared to 
be by their Creator. Sometimes, perhaps, they 
launched out into deep waters beyond their 
soundings ; but even then their ship carried the 
Master, who could rebuke the surge, and leturn 
them in safety to the shore. Reason with them, 
amidst all its aspirings and flights, which seemed 
at tirpes scarcely human, was but the servant of 
revelation. If, in any instances, they followed 
the ujnis fatuus of a visionary theory, it was, 
perhaps, to demonstrate to us thte danger of im¬ 
plicit reliance on any other authority than that 
of the inspired volume, the “entrance of whose 
words giveth life.” , 

These things, with others, led the way to ano¬ 
ther characteristic, which gave complexion and 
distinctiveness to the piety of the seventeenth 
century. This was an habitual and devout rae- 
ditatjpn upon the great truths of the holy Scrip¬ 
tures, iu all their inystcriousness and remoteness 
from sense. 

The advantages, or rather, I would say, the 
absolute necessity of this liabit is seen, in some 
measure, from the effects which flow from it. 

The want of this habit of profound and pious 
meditation upon the truths of the Bible, and 
consequent reflection upon the laws of our inte¬ 
rior being, gives the mind a materialising ten¬ 
dency; it places us off from the only just ground 
of sound philosophical reasoning upon truths, the 
right apprehension of which demuiuls such rea¬ 
soning 5 and it deadens the noblest and purest 
principles within us. And further, it generates 
pride and an over-estimate of personal power and 
worth, a contempt for the opinions of others, and 
a noisy and disgustful turbulence, if our opinions 
do not at once revolutionise the sacred customs 
and institutions of antiquity, and give a new 
complexion to settled habits of thought and 
feeling. 

But let its presence be felt, and we have the 
antithesis of these intellectual and moral obliqui¬ 
ties. Anchored *wherc storms and winds never 
beA, a man accustomed to this habit may, with¬ 
out jJeril.^ride where the waves of the highest 
popular excitement foam and dash about him. 
The actions of such a man on great and trying i 
occasions are those of moral heroism. He sees 
not men as trees walking, mountains inverted, 
and an Utopia in every evanishing cloud; but 
things in their true aspect. He lays hold on the 
springs of action, and, from the changelessness 
of his town principles, labours in the work of 


reformation with a firm and even hand, not with 
intermittent fits and moral paroxysms. 

This habit of mind and action was beautifully 
exemplified by the leading divines of the seven¬ 
teenth century. By this means, a peculiar grace¬ 
fulness attarhes itself to their writings. Each 
stood for the defence of truth, firm and self- 
collocted, deeply imbued with the love of it, and 
a comiction of the certainty of the objects of his 
faith. The impress of eternity wus laid on every 
moment. In all their religious writings, how 
much soever of invective they may contain, how 
dissonant soever their diction, there is an under¬ 
tone which falls sweetly and softly on the ear, as 
it were, the soliloquising of a youthful serapli in 
a heart that inshrines the holy Jesus. 

Their imaginative powers, by these employ¬ 
ments, were enlarged as they approached the 
spirit of the higher compositions of Scripture. 
With a sanctified imagination, restless as the 
wings of the four beasts the prophet saw in vision, 
and rich as a golden harvest, wherever they sat 
down to meditate, there sprang up a well-watered 
garden, lovely in its own luxuriance, through and 
around which strayed Arcadian airs. The cross 
was the centre of their souls. Nursed, like the 
mountain eagle, amid storms and winds, with n 
mental nerve rendered consistent by frequent 
flights around the fastnesses of Calvary, their 
thoughts wandered through eternity. 

Imagination was not the only faculty strength¬ 
ened by these habits; but the whole inner man 
was thrust forward towards that high stage of 
intellectual and moral existence for which we 
were designed by our Creator. Dwelling m these 
transalpine regions of thought, unaffected by the 
low sympathies of the various multitude, their 
faith gave a tnngiblencss to the most removed 
truths. Thus viewing the Unseen and Infinite, 
humility and holy artlessness characterised their 
whole deportment. With intellects ennobled 
hy such an intimacy with infinite excellence, and 
with their vast acquisitions of all that was valu¬ 
able in the men of oilier times, they rose over 
their congregations as a full cloud, and Field 
them attentive fur hours by thought “instinct 
with spirit." 

Profundity in Divine and human knowledge, 
without obscurity, meditation without asceticism, 
spirituality without undue mysticism, pure and 
simple l'aith producing love, humility, and a 
winning artlessness, these all intermingled con¬ 
stitute the ideul of a Christian philosopher and 
divine. And this ideal we see realised in the 
outlines of the Christian character before us. A 
holy harmony and an all-Bubduing mildness (like 
evening flute-notes that 

“ Over Hcliciojw Burges sink and rue,” 

in the dewy air, athwart the lashed lake that 
eddies and nestles itself to rest along the strand) 
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elevate these men to the spiritual life, nml em¬ 
body themselves in them into a presentiment of 
the angelic and heavenly. 

Thfirs, then, is an example worthy of imita¬ 
tion ; for by the same mean* every servant of the 
Lord Jesus Christ may become a scribe well 
instructed into the spiritual kingdom of God—a 
rich householder, who may bring forth from his 
treasure things new and old, giving to ctery one 
his portion in due time. Founded on Christ 
and his apostles, aided and led on by those 
“ whose words are .oracles for mankind, whosP 
loic embraces all countries, and whose voice 
sounds through all time,” and inspned by Him 
“ who sendeth forth his seraphim to touch the 
lips of whom he pleuscs,^—the modern defender 
of righteousness may successfully breast the 
overwhelming tide of philosophy, falsely fo 


called, and the torrents of misdirected zeal, al¬ 
though he may not remain unscathed by the 
shafts nml 'vituperations of a baptised infidelity, 
rank with the stench of the pit, amidst those 
thifndeiings, and lightnings, whirlwinds, volcanic 
eruptions, and earthquakes, ill the moral world, 
that are to precede the battle of the great day of 
the Lord Almighty. 

Buf their example is not only worthy of imita¬ 
tion, it is imitabie. By employing the same 
means, the despondent saint may cheer his heart 
with a view of the did in and serene shores of the 
land of his future destiny, set a rich table in the 
dreary wilderness, intersperse tfie desert with 
cooling oases, and people it, like the dreams of 
Jacob in the sweet, open air of Padan-Amm, 
with the guardian hosts of God. 


BRITAIN. 

CHAlTFR X. 


By the conquest, religion was brought into 
a more miserable state in this country , for the 
English were accustomed to piay dnily " from 
the fury of the Normans, Good Loid, deliver us.” 
while such was the national insecurity, that the 
lehgmus ottVicd a player every night against 
robbers. The conqueror, to secure the emolu¬ 
ments for his favoimtes and the power for him¬ 
self, invited the papal inteitereuee to lectily the 
disorders of the English church; yet subjected 
the clerical possessor to milit.ny and other 
service, which was subsequently acknowledged 
on All Souls Day; forbade either councils, ex¬ 
communication, or papal interferences without 
lus pei mission, and separated the civil from the 
ecclesiastical courts. When William had com¬ 
pleted the Doomsday book, it was found that out 
ol the 00.215 knights’ fees, of which the kingdom 
consisted, the clergy possessed 28,115, i. e. 
nearly half the landed property in the empire. 
The chief Saxon cleigy were deposed on lo¬ 
velorn pretences, and Normnns, much inferior to 
their predecessors, were advanced to the sees of 
Durham, Norwich, Lincoln, and Winchester. 
Lanfranc, abbot of Caen, who introduced tran- 
substantiation to the English church, was made 
aichbishop of Canterbury; and Thomas of Rayenx, 
ot York; who were no sooner enthroned, than 
they began mutual recriminations about pre¬ 
cedence, which was not settled until a journey 
to Rome, two councils in 1072, and many pe¬ 
dantic debates had taken place. Lanfranc, how¬ 
ever, as well as learned, was eharitahle, for he 
is said to have given away iqiiiiittlly, a sum equi¬ 
valent to about 7,500/. of our money. Sooth¬ 
saying and fourteen different kinds of divination 
appear then to have been common. Every prin¬ 


cipal family had its astrologer, whose duty it 
was to spiritualise the dreams and construct the 
horoscopes of the family. To preserve tjieir. 
selves from the violence of the age, many females 
entered the nunnery, while others took up their 
abode in churchyards, which from having A right 
of sanctuary were considered inviolable. 

Clergymen were often lawyers, and mostly 
the best mechanics, to encourage which cha¬ 
racter some of the wealthiest stalls were re¬ 
served solely for their use. Thomns iff York 
made numbers of church organs, and set the 
hymns and translations of the monks to such 
airs ns were then popular, which incurred the 
displeasuro «f John of Sulisbuiy, who blamed 
him for want of gravity of taste. At a council 
in 1070, the married clergy were merely tole¬ 
rated, and bishops forbidden to ordain any more 
of that class. Anselm, reluctantly, succeeded * 
Lanfranc, who died in 1080, and offended king # 
William II. by reproving hn courtiers for their . 
gay apparel and long hair, of whi$h admonitions 
the king by no means approved. Anselm 
soon afterwards left the kingdom on h pilgri¬ 
mage to Home, whence he never returned till 
the year 1100, in the reign of Henry I., with 
whom he immediately quarreled about homage. 
Endless quarrels, concerning right of investi¬ 
ture, were excited between Rome and England, 
where sons of the priests hereditarily claimed 
their father’s churches, while the common people 
worshipped fountains, and sodomy was a crime 
which the clergy often charged upon their hearers. 
In a council held 1108, the celibacy of the 
clergy was again revived by Anselm, who pro¬ 
cured the enaction of ten severe canons against 
the married clergy, soon after which, he happily 
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died. The married clergy were shortly afterwards 
revenged on the abettors of celibacy, for which 
one John de Crenia, a papal legate,* had been 
very violent on the day prefceding the night 
in which he was found in bed with a harlot. 
This was too common an event, many bishops 
and monks having their concubines and bastards, 
os well known as themselves. But this accident 
rather checked than cured the folly, whoso tide 
set in must run its course, which was not com¬ 
pleted till many barbarities had been practised 
on the lawful wives and innocent children of the 
married priesthood. The papal power had now 
come to the flokd, and nothing was to be under¬ 
taken without permission of the Pope, whose 
modesty declared that nothing of importance in 
any country ought to be undertaken without his 
authority ! Similar scenes of internal strife and 
foreign appeal, intrigue and superstition, make 
up the ecclesiastical history to *he end of this 
period; and by noth'nig did the papal power 
more secure its ambitious projects in England 
than by the establishment of the legatiqe au¬ 
thority. 

Multitudinous are the wonders which the 
monkish writers attribute to the worthies of this 
period. Thomas a Bccket was* said to have 
cured the lame, the leper, the deaf and the dumb, 
(if not to have raised the dead,) while it was a 
sort of pleasantry to him to resuscitate dead birds, 
butterflies, or even rotten animals. This same 
Becket would sometimes condescend to reap and 
make hay at the monastery, and at others regale 
himself with a meal which cost a sum equivalent 
to 75/. of our money, attended liy six huudred or 
seven bjndrcd knights and squires. While on a 
journey, he had generally above two thousand 
attendants, consisting of pages, clerks, ’squires, 
and knights, who were mounted, and clothed 
according to their grade. Two wggons of ale, 
one containing his chapel trinkets, one his bed¬ 
room furniture, one with his kitchen utensils, 
formed the first part of his procession ; and twelve 
pack-horses carried his money, plate, books, and 
m%ss paraphernalia. Under each of his wagons 
was a mastiff, and. on each horse a monkey. 
(No unfit symbols of their master, or of the reli¬ 
gion of which fie was one of the prime Reformers .) 
William de Longchamp had above a thousand 
horsem^i in his retinue. In the same period 
the monks of Canterbury had seventeen, and 
those of St. Swilhin’s thirteen dishes every day 
at dinner j and when the abbot of the last named 
monastery diminished the number to eleven, they 
complained in tears and prostrate to the king. 
Churches were built low, \cry plain, and with 
few lights j their architects were the monks who 
filled the cathedrals and conventual churches 
with statues, paintings, and other heathen de¬ 
vices. 

The church walls and ceilings were painted 
with such historical or imaginary subjects as were 


supposed to explain the biblical history, an art 
which was sometimes by the monkish Angelos a 
little overshot, when they introduced in the“ Route 
of Sqthan,” “ the Raulmes of Purgatorie," &c., 
the defeat of the Saracens, or the hounds and 
rabble of the neighbouring baron, which no doubt 
greatly Contributed to the “solace of the faithful.” 

Some of the clergy were the richest men in 
the kingdom ; for Roger, bishop of Salisbury, 
died in 1139, worth a sum equivalent to 
41,000/., while the money of Roger, archbishop 
ftf York, was incredible. , 

The crusade was enforced on the attention of 
the people by plaintive songs, exhibiting the 
sorrows of Jerusalem, by paintings and images, 
which rudely represented the indignities which 
the Arabs offered to the holy sepulchre, and by 
much eloquent, but misdirected, zeal. There 
was in this period a metrical translation of the 
Bible, undertaken by some unknown rhymer, 
whose art was performed in a language which was 
then little more than a huddle of Saxon and 
Norman phrases, with some bad latin and a little 
old British, which, after all, was probably the. 
truest picture of mental Britain that could be 
supplied. One of the most alarming powers 
which the church in that age exercised, was that 
of excommunication. The clergy were’, by 
Eadiner, called “ more wolves than shepherds ; ” 
a proof of which may he found in the fact, that 
many of the monasteries had above two thousand 
slaves. The long hair of the Normans the 
clergy often cited as a mark of reprobation ; and 
in this crime Anselm excommunicated them, 
which so terrified Henry 1. and lm> courtiers, 
that they cut off their flowing locks. But during 
the action of these ecclesiastical comedies what 
had become of the religion of the cottage ? and 
where were the priests of Jesus Christ? 

' LEGAL AWAIHB. 

The conquest increased the number of the 
virtual slaves in this country; for the Saxon 
theorl, the burgess, and the inferior thane, who 
were in many cases deprived of their property, 
swelled the numbers of the bordars, cottars, and 
villeins, of which, according to doomsday and 
other authorities, there appear to have been— 

Serfs. 

Cotterii, slaves, who practised mechanic arts 
for the benefit of their masters, and were attached 
to the estate. 

Bordarii, that is, household servants: in gross, 
that is, the personal property of their masters. 

Villeins: regardant, that is, predial servants, 
who belonged to the lands. 

Burgesses, or free citizens. 

Of these villeins, in gross, or the personal ser¬ 
vants, almost every decent family, either in 
England or Scotland, had one or more, according 
to Iioveden. Very occasionally some of the in¬ 
dividuals of these classes obtained their freedom, 
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from some of the numerous reasons which have 
ever led to the liberation of slaves ; and in tills 
respect the clergy were great blessings to the | 
slave population, for they always preached pp the 
virtue of manumission, although many of them 
were some of the greatest slave masters in the 
island! 

The Normans are mostly the ancestry of the 
upper ranks in this country, while the Anglo- 
Saxons were the progenitors of the middle and 
inferior classes; who, in consequence, must be 
considered the oldej residents, and the nobles the 
new comers, or the descendants of aliens. 

The middle classes (alas, how different from 


the moderns!) were formed from the degraded 
Saxon thanes,*the ceorls, who had been neutral 
in the wars of the conquest, and some of the in¬ 
ferior attcndants’of the Norman freebooters, and 
these generally formed the .more respectable in¬ 
habitants of the cities. The nobility were the 
personal or relative* friends of the conqueror; 
who had given to them, on the condition of their 
continuing in his service, a barony, which was 
worth four hundred marks, and on that account 
its owner was called “'baron.’' 

William secured* for himself one thousand four 
hundred and twenty-two manors, inclusive of 
numberless farms, forests, &c. • 


To Robert, Earl of Montaigne, he gave 973 
Alan, of Ilrittany. 442 


Odo, bishop of Baycux. 


William de Warren. 


Geoffrey de Constance. 

. 280 | 

Richard de Clnre. 


Roger Bigod. 


William de Percy. 

. "A 

Walter Gifford. 

. 107-* 

Hugh de Abicnsis . 



Thrice annually, with their hands between th 
king's, the gieat earls swore allegiance, on tl.v.. 
knees, for the thirty-two thousand nnd one hun¬ 
dred knights’ fees which the nobles possessed , 
while William obliged the clergy, who are li) 
some said to have possessed twenty-eight thou¬ 
sand one hundred and fifteen of the same fees, 
to do homage for their lands. This giving 
homage was one of the most imposing spectacles 
in that half barbarous age, for while the king 
put on every trapping of state, the nobles brought 
all theirs; as well perhaps to prevent him from 
asking more, 11 s to justify themselves in giving 
what they did with the greatest reluctance that 
was possible. Rut the homage days were festi¬ 
vals. Ladies then felt all their charms, the 
minstrels flattered with more assurance ; the 
wassail bowl was often emptied; the jester often 
raised the laugh; and the mirth of the night 
almost oblivionised the slavery of the by-gone 
day, and the thought that they were still slaves. 
This tenure was a sort of life-loan of the estates, 
which, in the event of the possessor dying with 
children who had not attained their majority, re¬ 
verted to the king with tlieir wardship, which 
was at once a source of power and emolument. 
The heirs also paid large bounties to the king, 
who not only sold them permission to marry but 
a commutation of field services, and also freedom 
from^othcr sources of vexation. And what the 
king demanded from his greater subjects they 
required from their vassals, the meanest of whom 
were compelled to till their lands without remu¬ 
neration, and fight in quarrels in which they had 
110 interest. 

The Norman soldiers were either clothed in 
arrnoqr or a quilted cotton jacket and an iron 


^Manors, which were given on condition 
military and civil services, personal attendance at 
the court thrice a year, and, in some instances, 
provision for the king’s household. 


The county of Chester. 

cap, and carried a bow, a sling, a spear, and a 
swoid. The* cavalry wore greaves, a coat of 
mail, and a helmet. The earl and the baron 
commanded their vassals in war, who suTig as 
they went to battle, to which they were often 
stimulated by the clergy. One of the most 
dangerous instruments of war was the Greek fire, 
a compound of bitumen, sulphur and naphtha, 
which was thrown by a machine, and even burnt 
clearer when it fell into water. 

I 11 the year 108(i, the conqueror made a con¬ 
gress oi the serviceable military force, which 
amounted to about sixty thousand armed men, 
each of whom was expected to bring with him 
two or three auxiliaries, such as archers, &e. 

The Saxon courts vveie superseded' by that of 
the baron, whose authority extended over his 
barony; by that of the earl, whose earldom was 
almost absolutely under his sway, and by that, 
of the king, whose court was supreme. The 
baronial court was held in, the haW, or in the* 
castle* The court of the earl often asseni-* 
bled in the chief town, but tflht of the king 
depended on his migrations. * The seven prin¬ 
cipal officers of state were the high treasurer, 
the chancellor, the great chamberlain, the high 
steward, the marshal of England, the constable, 
and the chief justiciary. These judges sat in 
different rooms, of which one, from a.chequered 
cloth on the table, was called the “exchequer.” 
But when William I. severed the ecclesiastical 
frofh the civil courts, an event of malign signi¬ 
ficance in that age, the clergy set up several 
courts of their own, known by the name of the 
archbishop’s, or supreme court; the bishop’s court, 
or consistory; and the court of the archdeacon, 

* Madox's Excheq. 
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answering somewhat to the hundredary of the 
Saxons. The Norman parliament appears to 
have been for a long time meiply a convention 
of the most powerful persons, whether lay or 
ecclesiastical, (natives excluded,) who, doing the 
best for themselves, supposed they were consult¬ 
ing the welfare of the nation. And for a time it 
was difficult to keep out the populace from enter¬ 
ing among the members of the parliament. *" 

It appears to have been, at that time very diffi¬ 
cult for a person of little property to obtain a 
legal settlement of a dispute without some ex¬ 
orbitant gift to the king, who would neither ap¬ 
point to offices, nor protect his subjects without 
remuneration. Such was William’s oppression to 
his English subjects, who were, however, courted 
by hig successors to carry on their wars, that in a 
few years after his accession, there was not op*; 
who held any important office cither in church 
or state. This introduced the NArmnn, the only 
tongue the aggressors knew, from their perfect 
acquaintance with which, the clergy became the 
chief legal clerks, whence their present name. 

The Saxon signatures, in legal writings, gave 
place to the Norman seals, which arc still used 
at the foot of charters, and wliigh were intro¬ 
duced on account of the grantors’ inability to 
write, Such was the erudition of these spiritual 
lawyers, that they were often obliged to resort to 
the ordeals of fire and water, and especially to 
the duel, to decide on whose side equity lay! 
These clerical lawyers a> e in very i/l savour with 
the historians for “ bang covetous and venal above 
all men ,” nor did they occasionally refuse to jiijht 
when tiny were either defendants or plaintiffs. 

It is Seedless to say the loser was consideied 
guilty. The priests, minois, and women, gene- I 
rally procured substitutes for the duel, the regula¬ 
tions of dress, weapons, time, and place, con¬ 


cerning* Which may be seen in the larger his- 
torians. Whoever wishes to see 4 more enlarged 
account of the lawless tricks ef the powerful 
clergy* relative to the ordeals in this age,,may 
read Madox, and other historians of the period. 
Fines, gifts, talllages, tolls, rents, reliefs, and for¬ 
feiture, formed the income of the Norman kings, 
who appear to have realised an annual sum 
equivalent to about 600,0001. of our present 
money. 

The sources of the crown revenue in the 
Nbrmanic period were 

1. Voluntary offerings. 

2. One thousand four hundred and twenty- 

two nrnnors. « 

3. Rents from forests, parks, chases, houses, 
farms. 

4. Forfeitures and fines. 

5. Church vacancies. 

0. Customs, tolls, See. 

7. Talliages; that is, extraordinary exactions. 

8. Ilcarth money. 

0. Amerciaments, or arbitrary fines, for faults 
real or imputed. 

10. Oppressions of the Jews, guilds, foreigners. 

11. Queen gold, that is, all who owed the 
king were obliged to pay to the queen so much 
per cent because she was tin* king’s wife. 

Crimes wore in many eases still atoned by 
pecuniary mulct, that for a murderer was forty-six 
marks, though hanging, suspension by the feet, 
beard, or thumb, suffocation, mutilation, and 
hunger were more common. 

In the tunc of Stephen, the pandects of Jus¬ 
tinian were brought to England, where one 
Vacarins explained them to the people, though 
the rulers were violently opposed to them, for 
evident reasons. 


TRUTH. 

AKT1CLK II. 


The love? of Truth* which may next be ad¬ 
verted to, can be scarcely admitted as a con¬ 
comitant in otlicr minds'tlmn those who possess a 
desire for knowledge, and which must be always 
in proportion to the habits, education, and in¬ 
tellectual character of the individual professing 
it; for, like eveng- other feeling grafted upon 
human nature, the love of truth is chiefly to be 
fostered by culture, and the opportunities of 
gratifying it. It is the naturad bins of the 
human mind, that when neither disturbed or 
beaten down by anxious cares, it should soar 
upward and aspire to those loftier themes in 
which intellectual powers delight to indulge 
themselves, and it is by the noble exercise of 
these that man becomes, in the language of 
Bacon, the servant and interpreter of nature. 


Now if tins principle be applied to the subject 
under our consideration, we shall find that there 
must exist within the circle of every man’s mind, 
a law which impels him to love the truth j and 
can that law be explained by referring it to the 
pleasure derived from the discovery and con¬ 
templation of truth, or to the pleasure we ex¬ 
perience in the moderate use of our mental 
powers ? or is it to be regarded as the love of 
knowledge or the principle of curiosity ? 

To answer these questions in a mooneV cal¬ 
culated to arrest the attention of our readers, 
we must amplify in some degree our remarks on 
this subject. When we seek to discover a truth, 
tlmt discovery whcA made gives us pleasure ; 
and the reception of such pleasure is an inherent 
portion of that mind from. which all conscious 
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sensations are derived. The capacity*of re¬ 
ceiving pleasurable and painful impressions has 
been stated by some philosophical writers to 
formthe very essence of feeling.” Indiffer¬ 
ence to these can only ariSte from their frequent 
repetition, or when either one antagonises {he other 
in the same person and at the same period of 
time. It never occurs as a primary result. The 
blind, when first restored to sight, ate never 
indifferent to the radiance and glory of the light 
which surrounds them. The deaf, when they 
first bear, receive tlw most exquisite impression! 
of pleasure from the sound of the human voice, 
or the harmonious notes of music. If, therefore, 
we admit, as we must do, that the first impres¬ 
sions made upon our sensations are those of 
pleasure, wc shall be fully borne out in sup¬ 
posing that any impression, or series of impres¬ 
sions made upon our minds, shall affeet them 
with the same results. It may not he com¬ 
petent, perhaps, to explain that ultimate und 
■simple feeling of pleasure which arises from the 
perception of truth, but it may be stated, that as 
tiutii can only be considered as associated with 
the understanding, so does the understanding 
receive pleasure from the objects fitted for it in 
the same manner as the senses do. The exercise 
of all our sentient faculties constitutes the ex¬ 
istence of consciousness—consciousness is again 
mcieased to ninny points of energetic and mul- 
liplyiug pleasure, by llie exercise of reason— 
reason engages our attention by the discovery 
of diversified relations, and those rotations winch 
we perceive to he really in existence, we believe 

to be true. If . ... 

we shall discover that the understanding forms 
the basement-stone, and truth the topmost pyra¬ 
midal summit; the one is indissolubly based and 
founded upon the other—they are equally ex¬ 
istent, and united the one to the other. T/uth, 
therefore, must be considered necessarily and 
universally the sole object of the human under¬ 
standing. The thing which we judge and think 
of by the understanding, that we judge to be 
true. Our love, therefore, of truth may be said 
to be much the same as our idea of pleasure 


of life, for the perception of truth constitutes 
those feelings* which are associated with life. 
None of bur meptel powers are absolutely free 
from error. We may perceive that a propo¬ 
sition is false, but we are *even then contem¬ 
plating a truth, for Jhe one throws light upon 
the darkness of the other. If, therefore, wc 
give our affections to any subject of mental 
perception, it must be to truth. It is only an¬ 
other evidence of life,«and of life as dependent 
on variously constituted mental sensibilities.— 
The pleasure which* we experience from the love 
of truth may also arise from tlje mere feeling 
of novelty—^vor will this be either given up or 
destroyed, save when it palls upon the mind 
by the frequency of its repetition, or awakens by 
its nature uneasy or unpleasant feelings. If, 
tli^efore, the simple feeling of novelty, in con¬ 
junction with truth, gives pleasure, how much 
more must it be*heightened and increased, when 
it is found to spring from many complex sources, 
and out of error and obsemity to bring us into 
the shining of a better and more perfect light ? 
How many tired wanderers fioin the “ ways of 
holiness,” and the “ paths of peace,” lmve a few 
simple words .of Gospel truth brought back 
again to the home and the fold of that “ good 
Shepherd,” who “ careth for his sheep’?” andjjow 
many ha\e lived to bless the golden dawn of 
that happy day when they escaped from the 
trammels of iniquity and the burden of error, 
and clad themselves in the robes of truth and 
the gmments of salvation? Truth then, ns an 
object of regard and love, may he looked upon 
vivifying energy of new feelings within 
us, bringing with it its wealth of golden know¬ 
ledge and advantage. 

Thus, then, this inquiry furnishes us with an¬ 
other abundant evidence that our Creator, ill 
placing the lore of truth within our reach, has 
opened to us another bountiful source of good 
and pleasure. The most attractive inducements 
arc placed before us, in order that we may gain 
this new love, and gather from it a further un¬ 
derstanding of that love which a # Heavenly 
Father bears to all his children on earth. Ephon. 


MENTAL DEPRESSION 

“ How weary, stale, flat, ami unprofitable, quested you, to the next artlble ; I speak to 

Scorn to me all the uses of thiB woild 1” sympathy. 

There art* moments, reader, cold, dreary. The state of mind which I contenfylat(f ac- 
cheerlQ 3 s moments, which occasionally obtrude, knowledges no relation either to a whining sen¬ 
like the visits of a demon, into the history of the I timeptality on the one hand, or to a convulsion 
wisest and the best. Do you anticipate my ! of grief on the other; it is marked by silence, 

meaning ? If not, pass on to the next article, I self-possession, and retirement. It does not 

for I speak to sympathy. “ yf hy, who does not I resemble that common, universal sorrow which 
know that life has its sorrows as well as its joys? 1 has suggested the idea of comparing life to the 
there needs no ghost come from the grave to tell ocean ; it is more like those subterraneous depths 

us this."—My good reader, pass on, as I re- sacred to darkness and silence, which curiosity 
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approaches with caution and superstition, with 
awe. It does not so much resemble the dark¬ 
ness of midnight as it does J,he twilight of a 
summer’s evening, when even inanimate nature 
seems deep in thought, and the mind, detached 
from the interests of earfh, wanders to other 
worlds and systems. It depends not for its con¬ 
tinuance on time and place, though it has its 
preferences, and often ejaculates “ () that* I had 
wings like a dove, for then would I flee away 
and be at rest! ” It is not averse to communion, 
for it will “ weep with those'that weep,” though 
it cannot “ rejoice with those that rejoice.” Its 
course is far dway in the past or the future, 
though it commonly takes its rise in some pro j 
sent object or passing incident. Selfishness does j 
not enter into its composition, for it often looks 
abroad with interest on the condition and pros¬ 
pects of the species, and even of the universe. 

Reader, hast thou friends? art they far away? 
have they forsaken tliee ? or arc they dead ? 
Then, at such a moment they will appear before 
thee with their several peculiarities of character ; 
they will come from the regions of the dead as 
well as of the living, and seem to stand around 
thee with looks of affectionate ,concern. Are 
there spots in the past dear to memory and 
friendship? places where you first met or last 
parted with a congenial spirit ? where you have 
often been the subject of deep feeling, or have 
taken sweet counsel ? They will all pass in slow 
and thoughtful review. Have you been mis¬ 
understood, frowned on, and buffeted by the 
world ? you will then say, “ My soul bath them 
still in remembrance, the wormwood and the 
gall.” ' Is there a point in the path of life to 
which you fancy you must attain before you can 
deem yourself safe and happy ? it will then seem 
to recede far into the distance, and to defy your 
attempts to reach it. Is health .a timid and 
unfrequent companion in your course ? you will 
then catcli, in the ear of fancy, the distant 
sounds of gladness, uttered by those who started 


at the .same moment as yourself in the career of 
active life. And while you mark their happy, 
healthful, easy progress, you will feel the immea¬ 
surable distance at which you are left behjnd to 
pace along with slow and painful steps. Influ¬ 
enced by such feelings and reflections, the ima¬ 
gination may lead you imperceptibly onwards 
through scenes of treachery, oppression, suffer¬ 
ing and»waiit j for in a world like this it requires 
but little invention to pourtray such scenes; the 
materials are all around. The most familiar 
Abjects will, at such a moment, assume an ap¬ 
pearance almost unearthly, and the strains of 
music and the voice of mirth will fall on the ear 
like sounds from another world ; and, with Cow- 
per, you may sigh, 

“ O for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 

Some,boundless contiguity of Blindc.'" 

And where, reader, amidst this gloom and 
prostration of mind, is a remedy to be found ? 
where but in religion? Reflect, at such a 
moment, that His eye who never slumbers is 
fastened on you in compassion; that His hand 
who supports the universe is stretched out to 
raise and sustain you. lie offers you a staff for 
your pilgrimage, a balm for your wounds, and a 
lamp, lighted at the altar of heaven, to illuminate 
every scene of darkness. And to crown his 
other acts of love, he points you to his Son as to 
a friend who never misrepresents, never forgets, 
l never abandons those who give him the eon- 
j fidenee which he solicits, and whose peculiar 
claim to our affection is, that he is touched with 
the feeling of our infirmity. And when, invigo¬ 
rated by these consolatory reflections, you re¬ 
member that he has engaged to renovate the 
moral world, and is actually carrying forward the 
grand undertaking towards perfection, you will 
look, up and perceive a sphere for your activity, 
j and a subject to employ and exhilarate your 
mind. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

FOU»TH ARTICLE. 


It is an qbject to us of much regret that cir¬ 
cumstances as unexpected as they were uncon¬ 
trollable have conspired together to blot out all 
thoughts *of our author and his works from our 
minds and memories for many weeks past. The 
world has been our task-master—its courts and | 
its cities have been the scenes of our suffering ' 
and endurance, and its wily and savage slavery | 
lias surrounded us with the weight and toil of 
its more than nightmare suffocation and terror. 

At the close of our last article we promised to 
present our readers with some remarks on the 


peculiar theories in which our author has involved 
the subjects of Poetic Diction, and Poetic Imagi¬ 
nation, and this promise it is now our purpose 
to fulfil. If we take up the subjeot of our con¬ 
templations generally, we shall first inquire what 
is meant by a poet; secondly, we shall consider 
from previous inferences the peculiarity of lan¬ 
guage in which he conveys his sentiments and 
which has generally received the name of Poetic 
Diction; and, thirdly, we shall consider the 
origin and source of that feeling which is the 
prompting-pulse of his every thought and ac- 
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tion, and which we shall denominate imagina¬ 
tion. 

What is a poet?—He is a man, as other men 
are, to all external appearance: but in his inner 
mental sensibilities he shows first to himself, and 
then to the world around him, a loftier and 
livelier awakening to the influences of all feel¬ 
ings ; they impress him with a stronger and sterner 
power, they are his idols, and he bowetl* himself 
down before them in humble worship and adora¬ 
tion, they are his companions through this world, 
and his viewless and radiant guides to the loft/ 
world of spirits, whose spheres he inhabits as the 
soul of the sleeper inhabits the sphere of a dream 
—in mystic and wondering consciousness. These 
“ flights of fancy” invest Iris mental powers with 
a high, and in some instances, with a daring de¬ 
gree of enthusiasm, concerning “ things above,” 
which in a vision he has as a mortal only yet 
dimly seen, whilst concerning “ things below,” 
lie is enabled to view the vices and crimes of 
this mundane existence with a softer and holier 
degre.e of reverential tenderness than he had 
before done. This latter attribute, it may be 
remarked, is held in esteem by few, and im¬ 
perfectly understood by many—consequently, 
that which should inspire regard awakens but 
uncandid and resentful feelings—and that which 
should give to his character all the ennobling 
loftiness of admiration, causes him most frequently 
to fall under the lash of severe and detrimental 
sarcasm. Viewing all things through this misty 
and early dawning of inspiration, it may be well 
conceived that as he pronounces a mild judg¬ 
ment on the follies and iniquities of mankind, 
so he view's them on a very wide and enlarged 
sphere of his existence—his soul is permitted to 
take flight over a more extended expanse of 
mankind, and its creation; and he looks down 
upon them through a wider sphere of intellectual 
vision than the surrounding classes of his fellow- 
men and mortals. The delightful rejoicing of 
the life which is in him, which is an ever-present 
and ever-enlivening cause of enjoyment, is 
another of the rewards and pleasures of which, 
in mental taste, he is permitted to partake from 
the richly gifted ideas of men and things, which 
are to hnn the intellectual birthright of an ac¬ 
quired and highly sensitive sphere of existence. 
If he receives a new and increased freshness of 
pleasure from the visionary world of thought, 
which he has created, and in which his powers of 
volition enjoy a lofty and uninterrupted sway, so 
does he delight to contemplate “ similar volitions 
and pqjfsions as manifested in the goings-on of 
the universe, and habitually impelled to create 
them where he does not find them." This lat.ter 
power is one of the most radiant and shining in 
his syBtern; by it he has the # wish and the desire 
to bring all created things under the same do¬ 
minion and ruling power as himself; he would 
have all that are “ athirst” drink of the fountain 


that has been made sweet by the stirring of the 
angel; he woifld have the broken-hearted and 
the mounter to be a partaker of the same in¬ 
tellectual joys as himself; he would have the 
wide world to be but one vast republic of mental 
happiness and joy ; |nd wherever he met with 
“ clouds and daikness,” there would he shine a 
sun or a star. To these qualities it may be 
remarked, in addition, that the memory of a poet 
is as elastic as it is string—it is as powerful as 
it is lasting; and from the very hardihood of 
remembrance, (if vfe may make use of such a 
term,) he possesses the will to make the absent 
thought as an ever present thing with him—to 
give to thole events and circumstances that to 
the common and intellectual eye are hidden in 
the darkness and obscurity of the past—“ ajocal 
Invitation and a name” amongst the things that 
arc of the present; and robes them in a rich and 
gorgeous drapery, that to the vulgar eye is totally 
unbecoming those events which death had long 
since clad in the white cerements of the grave. 

W^must here check our remarks by the fol¬ 
lowing beautiful quotation from the prose-poetry 
of this gifted author, in which, speaking on this 
topic, he says “ The object of poetry is truth 
—truth which is its own testimony, which gives 
competence and confidence to the tribunqj to 
wliieh it appeals, and receives them from the 
same tribunal. Poetry is the image of man 
and nature—it is an acknowledgment of the 
beauty of the universe;—it is a task light and 
easy to him who looks at the world in the spirit 
of love—it is a homage paid to the nctive and 
naked dignity of man, to the grand elementary 
principle of pleasure, by which he kno\fs, and 
feels, and lives, and moves. The poet considers 
man and nature as essentially adapted to eacli 
other, and the mind of man as naturally the 
mirror of the fairest and most interesting proper¬ 
ties of nature. The poet sings a song, in which 
all human beings join with lum, and rejoices in 
the presence of truth as his visible friend and 
hourly companion. Poetry is the breath and 
finer spirit of all knowledge; it is the impassioned 
expression which is in the •countenance of all 
science. Emphatically may it b^ said of the 
poet, as Slmkspearc hath said of man, 1 that he 
looks before and after.’ He is the rock or de¬ 
fence for human nature ; an upholder and pre¬ 
server, carrying every where with hug relationship 
and love. In spite of difference of soil and 
climate, of language and manners, of laws and 
customs; in spite of things violently destroyed ; 
the poet binds together, by passion and know¬ 
ledge, the vast empire of human society, as it is 
spread over the whole earth, and over all time. 
The objects of the poets thoughts are every 
where ; though the eyes and senses of man are, 
it is true, his favourite guides, yet he will follow 
wheresoever he can find an atmosphere of sensa¬ 
tion in which to move his wings, Poetry is the 
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first and last of nil knowledge—it is as immortal 
as the heart of man.” 

This last passage is one of the moslt beautiful 
we have ever met with—it is a lump of pure and 
fine gold, dug from'the mine of truth and poetry. 


Peruse it, oh, reader, and let it sink into thine 
heart, till thou art filled with that high esteem 
and exalted admiration with which the world 
should ever look upon its intellectually-gifted 
author—William Wordsworth! Ephon. 


OUR' YOUNG QUEEN. 


SECOND 

But is it meant also in good faith and regard 
to the people ?‘ Is love to come of it? and joy, 
of which tliis joy is an earnest ? Then, oh then, 
the whole business takes another aspect, which 
is yet “ another and the same that is to say, 
including all which is good for the love, good 
for the power, and pleasant, nay, amusing in the 
recollection, even in the tale of Cinderella in the 
story-hook ; for it is ‘wonderful wlmt kindness 
does for every thing, small as well as great, and 
how it fuses the childlike, and the laughing, and 
the respectful, the playful, and the dignified all 
in one, and converts a gaudy spectacle into a 
thing at once grand ami good-natured, like the 
sunshine. As such we, for one, willingly looked at 
it with eyes of hope, enjoying, in no unpleasant 
confusion of ideas, our fairy talc, our belief in 
the good-will, and our own good-will, accord¬ 
ingly our own willing concession in the power, 
with that understanding. There rode our young 
queen, like a proper queen of romance, with her 
radiated diadem , then we at once smiled at, 
and felt a loverend concern for the good old 
coachman; and somewhere, we know not where, 
(hut not far off, w-e trust, in point of time,) was 
the young prince, or lord, whoever he might be, 
destined to complete the happiness of the lady, 
and make her, and all the rest of ug, “ live happy 
after," 

Ilor majesty’s appearance in the House must 
have been very striking, particularly at the period 
whtfh she lemaincd courteously standing for 
some time, in return for the rising of the peers, 
smiling anU pleasantly looking about her, with 
the lib bod of the garter across her bosom, and 
the diadem on her head. Some speak of having 
seen a tear in her eye at another time, and of u 
compression of the lips, manifesting some emo¬ 
tion kept unjlcr. The prevailing impression is, 
that her majesty has great sensibility; and 
though we ourselves discerned nothing but self- 
possessioa in her manner, as she passed us on 
her return from the house, nor a greater flush of 
tile face than was consistent with it, it is evident, 
from all that has yet been seen of her since the 
moment when she melted into that affecting and 
self-pitying flood of tears at her proclamation, 
that the general conclusion on tills point is cor¬ 
rect, and that we have a sovereign who is very 
sensitive, and liable to feelings which she can 
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but little conceal—a temperament very charming, 
if it run on the wise and generous side ; and very 
happy for the possessor, if it succeed in diffusing 
happiness ; but perilous to all parties if emotion 
is indulged from inability to deny itself its mere 
will and pleasure. 

Hurd is thtf lot of sovereigns, as well as those 
whom they may injure by such temperaments, 
when we consider how they must bo rendered 
liable to more than ordinary spoiling by the mere 
fact of their being sovereigns or of growing up 
! under the probability of becoming such. But 
! our hopes on this subject take refuge in the 
1 recollection of the more than ordinary advan- 
! tuges which her majesty—to assist her against 
| these chances—has enjoj ed, oi is understood to 
have enjoyed, in the instruction and society of 
an excellent mother. 

Consider a human being so young, ami of a 
sex as well as age the most sensitive, standing in 
that ascendant manner before a crowd of liei 
worshipping eldeis, blazing with wealth and gor¬ 
geousness, cried aftei and blessed wherever sin* 
appears, never moving without exciting an in¬ 
terest intense, possessing actual power of the 
rarest and most peculiai description, conferring 
honours, altering and exalting the colour of peo¬ 
ple’s sensations for their whole lives, and, on 
occasions like the present, issuing forth like 
; something superhuman in human shape, an¬ 
nounced with ecstacies of pealing and crashing 
bells, and the leaping thunder of camion. Who 
could wonder if the wonder itself were almost 
too much for the brain of human being so raised 
above its fellows ? Or who has a right to quarrel 
with the object of such worship, if a less sensi¬ 
bility take its merits for granted, to the detri¬ 
ment of those who impute them ? At all events, 
is not the thing itself a wonder in man’s history, 
and reasonably calculated to excite reflections 
of the deepest nature on the phenomena of cir¬ 
cumstance and Providence, wdicther to purposes 
of duration or vicissitude. We were t among 
those who felt the gravest and heartiest good 
wishes for the prosperity of the young being 
before us, both as woman and queen; desiring, 

| as wc do, amidst the great but gradual changes 
I which we certainly'do desire, none that should 
j render her existence, in that station, incompatible 
; with all the modifications conceivable for the 
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greatest good of the dwellers in this wprld of i 
ornament as well as utility. An innocent female | 
may surely make as good a sovereign, for the 
noblest order of things, as a man; and wp are 
not among those who take nil the superficial 
aspects of things reasonable for the only ones, j 
or who see nothing desirable in what adfninisters j 
to the natural passion of mankind for looking up : 
to something above themselves. • 

One great change, good for her and for every- j 


body, (from all that we ever understood of occa¬ 
sions like the ‘present,) we noticed with delight 
in the behaviour of the multitudes assembled ; 
and that was the mixture of fervent good-will 
wAh the absence of mere slavish noise and gra¬ 
tuitous enthusiasm. The expressions used were 
deep in tho quarter where wo stood, and there¬ 
fore, we conclude, elsewhere. But there was 
no hazzaing, no loss of the crowd's own self- 
possession, no violent outbreak of any sort. 


REVIEW, 


A Commentary on the lijnetle to the Romanes by 

Charles Hodgk, Professor of Biblical Literature 

in tlie Theological Seminary at Princeton, America. 

London.—The Religious Tract Society. 18J7. 

Seldom lins it fallen to our lot to introduce to our 
leaders a wink that has so many claims on their un¬ 
qualified approbation us the present, of transatlantic 
origin; it not only reflects the greatest honour upon 
the biblical and theological acquirements ot its learned i 
author, lint eonfors a fluttering distinction upon the 
seminary over which he presides. 

America may well be proud of her colleges, while 
tin ir chairs are filled by such men us Professor Ilodge; 
nnd tlie sacred liteiature of our country is greatly in¬ 
debted to the spirited and liberal committee of the 
Religious Tiaet Society, for reprinting this Corn¬ 
ua utuiy on the ifipiBtle to the Rinnans for the benefit 
of our puNtois and duiri lies. 

The mfioduction is a will written essay, embracing 
tin* following lopicat “ Paul”—“ Origin and condition 
of the i liurchof Rome"—“ Tune nnd place of tha com¬ 
position ol the Kputlc"—“Its authenticity" Then 
follows an anubsis of the whole. The author of t 
comtncntdiy takes the chapter of the epistle as he 
finds them in our authonsed veision, occasionally 
dividing them. And of each chapter, 01 selected portiu 
hi gives, hist, tlie contents; secondly, the analysis; 
tbit illy, the commcntaiy; fourthly, the doctrines; and 
fifthly, the remarks ; bunging all to a practical Yesult. 
As we do not intend lo exhibit any thing profoundly 
critical in the notices of the works that are submitted 
to our perusal, but rather to aim at interesting ou 
readers, by giving fiom every production something 
wortli their remembering; we shall, in the present 
instance, content ourselves with quoting the author’s 
account of St. Paul in the introduction, and hifl com¬ 
mentary on the passage m the fourth chapter—“Abra¬ 
ham believed God, und it was counted to him for 
righteousness." 

“ \\ lien Paul and the other apostles Wire called to enter upon 
their important duties, tlie world was m a deplorable, and yot 
most interesting state Bulb Uinthouism mid Judaism were in 
the last stage of decay. The polythu.s'n of the Greeks and 
Homans had been curried to such an os lent as to shock the com¬ 
mon sense of mankind, and to had the more intelllgout among 
tluin openly to reject and ridicule it This scepticism had 
already extended itseli to the nuts* of the people, and become 
almost^mlvcrsal. As the transition from infidelity to supersti¬ 
tion is certain, and generally Immediate, all classes of tlie 
people were disposed to confide in dreams, enchantments, and 
other miserable substitutes for religion. The two reigning 
systems of philosophy, the Stoic anil Platonic, w ore alike insuili- 
eient to satisfy the agitated minds, of men The foimer sternly 
repressed flttf best natural feelings of the soul, inculcating 
nothing but a blind resignation t# the unalterable courso of 
thing!, and promising nothing beyond nn unconscious ckistence 
hercalttr The latter regarded all religions as but diiTcrent forms 
of expressing the same general truths, ami represented the 
whole mythological system oa an allegory, as incomprehensible 


to the common people as the pages of a book to those who can¬ 
not read This system promised more than It could accomplish, 
ltvxclted feelings which It could not satisfy, and thus con¬ 
tributed (o produce that general ferment which existed at this 
period Among the Jews, generally, tho statu oi things was 
liardly much better. *Tbey had, indeed, thu form of true religion, 
hut were in a great measure destftiitc of its spirit The Phan 
sees were coutentud with the form i the Sadduceex were sceptics, 
the Essenes were enthusiasts and mystics Such being tlie 
state ol the world, men were led to fool the need of some surer 
guide than either reason or tradition, and some better founda¬ 
tion of oonfidonc'o than either heathen philosophers or Jewish 
seits could HlPiril {fence, when the glorious Gospel was re¬ 
vealed, thousands of liearts, in all parts of the world, wore pre 
pared by the graoe of God to exclaim, This Is all our desire and 
nil our Bnlvatlon • 

"The history of the apostle Faul shows that he was prepared 
to net in such a state of society In tho hrst place, he was horn, 
and probably educated in part, at Tarsus, tlie capital of tylicln, 
a city almost on a level with Athens nnd Alexandria tar its 
library rest end advantages. In one lespect, it is said by 
ancient writers to have hutn supciior to uither of thoni in 
tlie other uties mentioned, tlie majority of students wue 
strangers, blit m Tarsus they vveic the inhabitants themselves * 
That Paul passnd tho early part of his life here is probable, 
hetaubu the tr.ulo which he was taught, ill accordance with the 
custom of tlie Jews, was one pecullaily common in Cl hew 
From tho hair ol tin gouts, with which that provuue abounded, 
a rough cloth was made, which was much used in tlie manu¬ 
facture of tents Tho know ledgi which tlie apostle manifests of 

to suppose that he hail reociud, at least, part of his educatioi 
in .1 Grecian city Many of Ins chnracltnt>U<s, as h writer, Icai 
to tho same conclusion He puiiura lor more t linn any nthe 
of the saircil writers ol purely Jewish education, the . 
ucthoil of presenting truth Then* is almost always a rcgulnt 
lateiiatiou in his discourses, ci hieing tho spout,an 

_ r ..... . _,ing out a pie 

vinus plan. II is epistles, therefore, are far more logical than 
ordinary letters, without tin formality of regular dissertation!, 
Another characteristic ot his manner is, that in discussing any 
(mention, he always presents tho ultimate piintiplc on winch 
tlie di runon depends. These and similar characteristics of tills 
nnostlu arc commonly, and piobahly with justice, uscribed*pnrtly ■ 
. . i ot mtud undpaitly to lus early education. Wo learn 
from the Hcnptures themselves, tliut the Holy Spirit, in employ¬ 
ing men as lus instruments in convening truth, «Ud not change 
then mental habits ho (lid not make Jews write like Greeks, • 
or force all into tho same mould. Fat'll retained his own pecu¬ 
liarities of style uml manner, and, tliorolorc^whatevcr is pecn- 
liai In each, is to lie lUeiied, not to his inspiration, but to hi* 
original character and culture Vlulo llie circumstances Just 
inferred to render u probable that the apostle's iinhits ol mind 
were in some measure influenced by his birth and *irly educa¬ 
tion in Turrus, there are others isuch as tlie general character of 
his style) winch show that lits residence tJWTc could not have 
been long, and that his education was Aot thoroughly Giocbiu. 
We learn from himself that lie was principally educated ut 
Jerusalem, being in ought up, as ho says, at the feet oi Gamaliel, 
(Acts xxii. 3.) This is the second circumstance *n theeprovl- 
dentlnl preparation of tho apostle for tills work, which is worthy 
of notice. As T.utlicr was educated in a Catholic seminary, and 
thoroughly instructed in the scholastic theology of which ho was 
to blithe great oppnser, so tlie apostle Haul was initiated into 
all the doctrines and modes of reasoning of the Jews, with whom 
his principal controversy vvus to bq carried on The early 
adversaries of the Gospel were all Jews. Even In llio heathen 
cities they wen- so numerous, that it was through them and their 
proselytes that the t liurch In such places was founded We find, 
therefore, that in almost all his epistles, the apostle contends 
with Jewish errorlsU, the corrupters of the Gospel by means of 

* ♦ Strabo, lib. 14. ch. 5. 
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4 ewlsh doctrine*. Paul, the wont extensively uieful of ali the 
apostles, was thu* a thoroughly educated map; a man educated 
with a ipeclal view to the work which he waa called to perform. 
"We find, therefore, in this, aa ill most similar cases, tliut Clod 
eflbcta hiapurpose* by those instruments,which he has, in tin 
ordinary course of his providence, specially fitted for their ac¬ 
complishment. In 'ho third place, Paul was converted without 
the intervention of human-instrumentality, and waa taught the 
Gospel by immediate revelation. ‘I certify you, brethren,' 
lie says to the Galatians, ' that ther Gospel which was preached 
of me was not alter man. Sit I neither received it of man, 
neither was I taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ.’ 
These circumstances are important, as he waa thus placed com¬ 
pletely on a level with the other apostles. He had sren the 
Lord Jesus, and could, therefore, be one of the witnesses of Ills 
resurrection, he was able to claim the authority uf an original 
inspired teacher and messenger or God. It Is obvious that he 
Juid gnat itress upon this point, from the frequency with which 
he refers to it. He was thus fumUiidd not only with the ad¬ 
vantages of his early education, but with the authority and 
power of an apostle of Jesus Christ. 

" ttia natural character was ardent, energetic, um^mpro¬ 
mising, and severe. How his extravagance aif* violence were 
subdued by the grace of God is abundantly evident from the 
moderation, mildness, tenderness, and conciliation manifested 
m all his epistles Absorbed In the One object of glorifying 
Christ, he was ready-to submit to anything, and to yield any¬ 
thing rfecessary for this purpose. He no longer Insisted that 
others should think and act just as he did; so that they obeyed 
Christ, he -Was satisfied, and he willingly conformed to their 
prejudices and tolerated their errors, so fer as the cause of truth 
anil righteousness allowed. By Ills earl# education, by hi* 
miraculous conversion and inspiration, by bis natural disposition, 
aud by the abundant grace of God, was this apostle fitted for his 
work, and sustained under his multiplied and arduous labours." 
—<pp til—'vi.) 

•’ The expression ' faith was accounted to him for righteous¬ 
ness ’ is variously, explained. Some understand the word felth 
aa including its object, that Is, the righteousness of Christ, so 
that it la no^felth considered at an act that is imputed, but 
faith considered as including the merit which it apprehends laid 
appropriates. But <thi* Interpretation Is inormsistent with the 
connexion *in wliioif' the "passage occurs, both In the Old and 
New Testament. # - 

V “ Bqrides this vi£w of the passage, there are three othors 
founded on the different senses of ilio word ' righteousness.' It 
may mean all that the law demands—complete obedience. If 
this sense of the word be adopted, then the passage means that 
faith was laid to his account as though it were complete obedl- 
enoe—it was taken for righteousness. This interpretation is 
perfectly natural, and consistent with the cunstrucrure of tho 
passage and the Usage of the toms, it, however, is Inconsistent 
with the apostle’s doctrine. 1. It contradicts all those passages 
in which the sacred writers teach that men cannot be Justified 
by any of their own works. Faith is as much a work as prayer, 


■ repentance, almsgiving, or any other Cot of obedience to God, 
aud,therefore, if we are justified on th«ground of our faith, ur if 
j faith is taken iu place of complete obedience to the law, we are 
j Justified by works. 2. It contradicts all those passages in which 
tbe merit of Christ, in any form, is said to be the ground ol o__ 
-acceptance. 8 It is inconsistent*with the office assigned to 
felth. We are said to be Justified by or through faith, but never 
on account or faith ThB’expreMsn ’by felth ill his blood’ 
admits of no otheT interpretation thau * by means of faith in the 
blood of ^'hrlpt s* the ground of acceptance.’ It lies in the 
nature of a sacrifice, that the offering is the ground of accept¬ 
ance; our confidence iu it, or our faith, is the condition of Its 
being accepted on our behalf. Faith, therefore, is the instru¬ 
mental, bufeuot the meritorious cause of justification. 4. Accord¬ 
ingly, the sacred writer# never refer us to our faith, or to any 
thing in ourselves, as the ground of confidence towards God. 

"According to the secoud view, the word righteousnesi is 
taken In a much mote limited sense, and the phrase, • to impute 
fllilh for righteousness 1 is unoerstflW to mean, * faith was 
regarded as right, it was approved.’ This interpretation, also, 
is perfectly consistent with usage. Thus, Psalm cvl. SI, it Is 
said df the zeal of Phincas, 1 it was counted to him as righteous¬ 
ness.’ This, or course, does not mean that it was regarded as 
complete obedience to the law, and taken in its stead as the 
ground of Justification, it mians, simply, that Ills -zeal was 
approved at. It was regardod, says Hr. Owen, 1 as a just and 
rewardable action ’ In like manner, Deut. xxiv. IS, it is said 
of returning a pledge, ’ It shall be righteousness unto thee before 
the Lord thy God.’ Agreeably to the analogy of these passages, 
the meaning of thfi clause may be, ’ his faith was regarded as 
right, it secured the approbation of'God; * how It did this must 
bo learned from other passages. 

11 lire third Interpretation assumes, that the word translated 
' righteousness,’meaas here, os It does In many other passages, 

‘ justification ’ The sense is, 4 Faith was imputed to him lor 

i unification,’ that is, that he might be Justified, or, in onkr to 
di becoming and being treated as righteous.. Sec l)eut x 4 
4 Christ is the end of the law for righteousness,’ that is, in order 
that every one that bellcVes may be regarded as righteous 
Nothing is more familiar than this use of the pieposltiori here 
used by the apostle; it points out the design with which any 
tiring is done, as 1 unto repentance,’ that men may repent, 
Matt. ill. 11 ; ‘unto death,' that we may die, llom vl 3, so, 

4 unto salvation,’ Horn. x. J; • unto condemnation,’ Luke xxiv 
20; or it indicates the result, Horn x 10 4 With the heart 
man believeth unto righteousness,’ that is, bo that ho in justi 
fled, regarded and treated as righteous. Tins view of the pas 
sage expresses accurately the apostle's meaning. It was nut as 
’ one who works,’ but an a believer, that Abrnhara was regarded 
in lila justification. It was not works, but faith, that was im¬ 
puted to him, in order to liis being Introduced into the number 
and blessings of the righteous Faith,* therefore waa not the 
ground of his justification, but the means uf his being justified.” 
-ipp. 90.88.) 


NOTES OF TRAVELLERS. 


Turkey.-— A Turk, infamous for many barbarous 
acts, presiding at the town of Tuu'tafin the Delta, 
went one night to the government granary of that 
town, and finding two peasants sleeping there, asked 
them who they were, and what was their business in 
. that place. One of them said that he had brought one 
hundred and thirty ardeb'bs of corn from a village of 
f that district; and the other, that he had brought sixty 
ardeb'bs from the land*belongmg to the town, “ You 
* rascal I ” *&id the governor to the latter; “ this man 
brings one hundfed and thirty ardeb'ba from the lands 
df a small Tillage; and you, but sixty from the hoods 
of the town. “This matt," answered the peasant of 
Tun'ta, ‘“brings corn but onoe a week; and 1 am now 
bringing it every-day." “Besilentl" said the governor; 
and, pointing to a neighbouring tree, ordered one of 
the servants of the granary to hang the peasant to 
one of Its branches. The order was obeyed, and the 
governor returned to his house. The next morning he 
went again to-the granary, and saw a man bringing in 
a large quantity of corn. He asked who be was, and 
what quantity he had brought; and was answered’, by 
the hangman of'the preceding night, “This is the 
man, sir, whom I hanged, by yonr orders, last night; 
and he has brought one hundred and sixty trdeb'ba.” 
■“WhatI” exclaimed the governor,* “has he risena 
from fbc dead? •' He wu answered “ No, sir; X ' 


; hanged him so that his toes touched the ground: and 
when .you were gone, 1 untied the rope; you did not 
order me to kill him.” The Turk muttered, “Ahal 
hanging and killing are different things: Arabic^ is 
copious s next time I will say kill. Take care of Ab'oo 
Da-oo'd." This is his nickname.—Lane’s Mannere 
and Cuetonu of the Modern Egyptian*. 

New Zealand.— What a fertile country is the 
northern island of New Zealand; and how faBt the 
character of that land, and its inhabitants, is changing. 
An Englishman may now walk alone and unmolested 
about any part of the northern island, where, ten 
ears ago, such an attempt would have been a rash 
raving of the club and the oven. English and 
American houses are scattered near the Bay of Islands; 
and settlers are rapidly inoreasing. All this is chiefly 
due to the Church Missionary Society. Nothing oould 
be more gratifying than the view of a flourishing 
agriculture settlement, with good farm-houses, bams, 
water-mill, mechanics' shops, and large gardens, in 
the interior of tbtt northern island. I was astonished 
at what I saw; And when a New Zealander came out 
of the mill, po*»t*d with flour, and carrying a sack 
pf corn Upon hid hjtc^, I could hardly beligye my own 
eyes.— Copffln flforw*!* Account qf the Surveying 

* v * Kt wh 
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THE YELLOW LEAF. 


t -“ Now the leaf • 

Incessant rustles from the UMiuniinl igou', 

Oil startling Biidi ns studious walk below. 

Ami slowly clicks through the wiving sir # 

Hut should a quicker breeze aiuid the houghs 
Sob ; o'er the Bky the leafv deluge streams, 

Till, choked and matted with the drcai v shower, 

The forest-walks, at eveij using gale, 

Noll wide the \vitimed waste, and whistle ldeak. 

Fled is the hlasted vndnieot the fields, 

And, shrunk into tficu beds, tlit floweiv nici • 
Their suuii) lobes lesigu." 

Thomson’s Ai tiimn. 

WHETiirn it be the fault or the excellence o 
iny nature, winch otlieis may be left to determine 
the fact is, I am very imaginative. This, perhaps 
predominant intellectual quality, is not, however, 
I trust, unaccompanied by other counter-balancing 
mental properties as well as by moral restraints. 
Imagination may be like poison in medicine— 
destructive when unimxcd, but conducive to great 
good when properly compounded and diffused, 
lie who is all imagination will he often a mere 
enthusiast, and may be guilty of \ ain fancies and 
fnvolitics, while lie who is all judgment will be 
sure to be dull, and lor want of a propelling 
power, may be uninstructive or silent. A man 
of mere argument, or good sense, ns it is called, 
can look at the visible universe with little emotion, 
and pass unobserved and unielt even its vaster 
as well as its minuter characteristics of grandeur 
or beauty, whereas every object will be a theme 
for the man of glowing passion and observant 
eye. To the one half the creation is a blank, to 
the other, eveiy line, word, and letter, is distinctly 
marked and appicciated on “ nature’s ample 
page;” so that not only are our means of mental 
enjoyment aiul personal improvement increased 
by observation, and the play of fancy or thought, 
but individual amusement is associated with 
general utility. He who can fetch a thought 
from a flower, or bring a new and improving asso¬ 
ciation of ideas to a blade of glass, is a real, 
though not, it may he, so great a benefactor to 
lus species, as lie who sows a seed, or plants a 
tree, where seed was nevet sown, or tiee never 
grew before. 

I must own that a green or a yellow leaf has, 
like ten thousand other minute, and often dis¬ 
regarded objects in this beautiful creation, a 
charm—shall I call it, a moral charm ?—for me. 
Amidst the expanding verdure of Spring, indeed, 
lean sympathise with the poet's language—“ this 
is the fad of being;” but thoughts not less im¬ 
pressive or beneficial seem to crowd around the 
steps of Autumn. This may appear a fit subject 
for poetry, but why should it not breathe in 
prose ? 9 

l*eifeet uniformity is seldom conducive to the 
highest effect. We are so constituted as to 
desire and to be pleased both with change and 
No. 38. September 20, 1837.—2c/.] Vol. i. . 


variety. The green colour of the opening spring 
is’grateful to the eye; but, abstractedly, the 
variegated colours of flic season of decay probably 
please as much, or more, both the senses and the 
taste. It is delightful to contemplate the effect 
of aiftmnnal chunges at a distance, when the 
foliage begins to exlnlyt the yellow tinge. The 
landscape acquires new beauty, though it indi¬ 
cates decay; yet iS there sometimes a peculiar 
loveliness even in death. Perhaps few scenes of 
nature are more imposing than the variegations of 
colour in the landscape, and especially on the 
thick embowering wood, as obscivcd amidst the 
tranquil atmosphere of October, and wheg the 
sigi is just casting his departing ray from Ins 
throne of gold. It is the painter’s and the poet’s 
hour. • @ 

The impression i have found to be greatly en¬ 
hanced by marking the progress of decay, and 
observing particular objects. If a tree, for in¬ 
stance, covered with its yellow livery stood alone, 
it might indeed attract attention from its general 
gracefulness o( form, or the brilliancy of its foli¬ 
age, but when seen in combination, and in con- 
tiast with a verdant mass around, in different 
stages of discolouration and decay, we become at 
once sensible of increased effect. It both im¬ 
parts und imbibes beauty. 

Nothing is more pleasing than to pursue the 
path by the forest side, leafy and soft. The 
guthcring foliage presents a kind of pleasing ob¬ 
stacle, which resists, yet yields to the foot. I 
love to catch the gentle sound of the brdbze, to 
feel the flutterings of his wings, and to follow 
'ith the eye, loaf after leaf driven across the path, 
and whirled about. It is the play-bour of sport¬ 
ive wind, and let not these wanderings amongst 
the woods be called hours of idleness, but liours 
if happiness and of profit. They are in truth 
given, when rightly estimated and employed to 
health, to meditation and to God! 

In an autumnal ramble the eye will be some¬ 
times attracted by a single lettf suspended by its 
thin fibre at the extremity of a brapeh or minute 
ramification. There it hangs as in mid air, twist¬ 
ing and twirling like a culprit in agony, and ex-L 
libitcd in bold and striking relief upon tlmhright- 
iess of a distant sky. It swings hither and 
.hither, turning about in manifest contortions, 
.ill jerked from its elevation by a severer blast or 
a more powerful touch of decay, the filfre sirtqis, 
nd it falls amongst its kindred millions. 

Apd tilt at is fallen? A leaf, say you, an in- 
gmficant and withered leaf; brush it out of 
,he path, oi let the eddying winds whirl it away, 
lut no—examine it—analyse its parts, take it 
•Vi tli you tor a closer inspection, employ the ex- 
ilormg microscope—now say what is fallen— 
,vhat prostrate millions of living beings have 

2d 
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crowded your path, and, O, wliat,a peopled uni¬ 
verse is this! Even amidst the decays,of nature 
we have life-scnsate, susceptible, and instinctive 
existence. Mortality is even now, as it were, 
“ swallowed up of life.” The fallen leaf is the 
world to an innumerable host of animalcules, as 
this rolling atom in the boundless creation is our 
world—itself less in comparison, both in magni¬ 
tude and duration than the yellow leaf of the 
forest to the forest, or the'earth itself. 

It is well known that the richest soils in an 
agricultural point of view’, are those which are 
formed by decayed vegetation. In the Western 
States of America, and particulaily qn the 'banks 
of the Ohio, plants and trees are seen in all their 
luxurlancy and vigour of growth, and everywhere 
a vegetable mould is prized, as best subservient 
to all the purposes of cultivation V What thcinis 
decay? Is it annihilation 9 It would seem not, 
but a change only of constitutional elements, a 
process of re-modification. The leaf falls, it is 
true, and returns to dust; but what is that dust 9 
how’ is it disposed? what transformations may it 
undergo? The particles of matter of which the 
leaf is composed do not appear, so far as reason 
or observation can ascertain, to «bc utteily de¬ 
stroyed, but to be cast into now forms, and, ns we 
may*Ray, to rise into new being. It is pcihaps 
possible for the mind to conceive of the annihila¬ 
tion as well as the creation of matter; and 
though we may have no power of imagining the 
modus operandi in either case, yet the admission 
of the fnct or possibility is not difficult. Rut 
though matter which was created may be annihi¬ 
lated, {here is no good evidence that it mil, 
because it does not scorn necessary, and is con¬ 
trary to experience. In numberless instances 


whereili objects vanish fiom our sight, and seem 
to bo dissolved, they obviously reappear, though 
in other and sliange varieties and forms. The 
seed is east into the ground, and it soon presents 
itself again; not indeed in a molecule of matter, 
but in the aspiring blade, which gradually ad¬ 
vances to the full corn in the ear. And thus, 
without bringing other examples from nature, in 
which dd'eay and reproduction arc in endless and 
mysterious operation, it may he observed that the 
withered leaf rots into the earth and contributes 
its quota to the rich vegetable mould which 
rapidly accumulates, and then by the force ol 
capillary attraction the separated particles ascend 
the fibres, and minister Jifc and substance to the 
stems, branches, and leaves of other tiers—again 
becoming green with young existence—again 
adorning the forest, and shadowing tlie walk of 
meditation—again bowing to the universal law, 
and shivering on the bough in the yellowness of 
age, and again in the eternal circle lolling to the 
dust. Who knows then but we iue now con¬ 
templating the forests ol the creation v Who knows 
but that we are treading the soil once trodden, 
though in an altered organisation and arrange¬ 
ment only, that was pressed by the foot of patn- 
arohs, prophets, and kings 9 Who knows, after 
ten thousand li.mstorinatious and tiansmissums. 
but yonder tree contains, absoihcd horn the diisl 
of ages, the elements ol the oak of M.unie, or 
the leal of the tire oi Jiie v —Hut no— let tarn*) 
he repressed, and retire irom the images that flit 
around, with the solemn thought of mortality, as 
illustrated in the fallen leaf of autiunu, blended 
with the glorious hope, us pictured in the 
leaf of spung, of a blooming immortality. 


COSMOGONY OF MOSES. 


Now, what is the fair and obvious presumption ? 
The world, in which we live, is a round ball of a 
determined magnitude, and occupies its own 
place in the firmament. But when we explore 
the unlimited tracts of that spare which is every 
where ftround us, we meet with other balls of 
equal or superior magnitude, and from which our 
earth would eitfier be invisible, or appear ns 
mail as any of those twinkling stars which arc 
aeeA on' the canopy of heaven. Why then 
suppose that this little spot, little at least in the 
immensity which surrounds it, should be the ex¬ 
clusive abode of life and of intelligence? What 
reason to think that those mightier globes which 
roll in other parts of creation, and which we have 
discovered to be worlds in magnitude, are not also 
worlds in use and in dignity ? Why should we 
think- that the great Architect of nature, supreme 


m wisdom as He is in power, would call these 
stately mansions into existence and leave them 
unoccupied? When we east our eyes over the 
broad sea, and look at the couufiy on tlie ollioi 
side, we see nothing hut the blue land stretching 
obscurely over the distant horizon. Wo are too 
far away to perceive the tidiness of its scenery,* 
or to heai the sound of its population. Why 
not extend tins principle to the still more distant 
paits of the univeise? What though, from this 
remote point of observation, we can see jiothing 
but the naked rouiidncss of yon planetary orbs v 
Arc we therefore to say, they are so many vast 
and unpeopled solitudes; that desolation reigns 
in every part of tljp universe hut ours; that the 
w'hole energy of the Divine attributes is expended 
on one insignificaut comer of these mighty works, 
and that to this earth alone belongs the bloom of 
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vegetation, or the blessedness of Hle„or tli 
dignity of rational and immortal existence ? 

Rut this is not all. We have somethin 
more than the mere magnitude of the placets t 
alleg’e in favour of the idea that they are in 
habited. Wc know that this earth turns roum 
upon itself; and we observe that all thdse celes¬ 
tial bodies which are accessible to such an oli 
servation have the same movement. We know 
that the earth perforins a yearly tevolulioi 
round the sun, and we can detect m all tli 
planets which compose our system a levoluti* 
of the same kind, and under the same ciieuin 
stances. They have the same succession of tiny 
and night. They have the same agreeable vieis 
situdes of the seasons. "To them light and dark 
ness succeed each otlici, and the gaiety o 
summer is followed by the dreariness of winter 
To each of them the heavens pidseut ns variot 
and magnificent a spectacle; and this earth, tin 
encompassing of which would requite the Inborn 
of yeais from one of its puny inhabitant, is but 
one of tlie lesser lights which sparkle in then 
firmament. To them, as well as to us, has God 
divided the light from the darkness, and he has 
failed the light day, and the darkness lie has 
called night. He has said, let there he lights 
in the firmament of their heaven, to divide tin 
day horn the night , and let them he for signs 
and for seasons, and foi days, and for years 
and let them be for lights m the firmament o 
their heaven, to give lights upon then earth 
and it was .so. And God has also made to their 
great lights. To all of them he has given tin 
sun lo iiilo the day , and to many of them ha* 
he given moons to mle by night. To then 
lie has made the stars also. And God has s< 1 
them in the firmament of the heaven to give 
light upon then eaith; and to rule over the day 
and over the night, and to divide the light fion 
darkness, and God has seen that it was gn&d. 

In all these greatci arrangements of Divine 
wisdom, we can see that God lias done the 
things for the accommodation of the planets, 
that he has done lor the earth winch we inhabit. 
Ami fdiall we say that the lcsemblancc stops 
here, because wo ore not in a situation to ob¬ 
serve it ? Shall we say that this scene of mag¬ 
nificence has been culled into being merely for 
the amusement of a few astronomers? Shall we 
ineosuie the councils of heaven by the narrow- 
impotence of the human faculties v or conceive 
tliut silence and solitude reign throughout tin* 
mighty empire of nature; that the greater part 
of creation is an empty parade; and that not u wor¬ 
shipper of the Divinity is to be found through the 
wide extentof yon vast and nnineasuiable regions? 

It lends a delightful continuation to the argu¬ 
ment, when, from the growing pci lection of om 
instruments, we can discover a new point of 
resemblance between our eaith and the other 
bodies of the planetary system. It is now 


ascertained, not merely that all of them have 
their day and* night, and that all of them have 
their vicissitudes of seasons, and that some of 
them have their moons to rule their night, and 
uHeviate the darkness of it. , We can see of one, 
that its surface rises into inequalities, that it 
swells into mountains and stretches into valleys; 
of another, that it is surrounded by an atmosphere 
which may support the respiration of animals; 
of a third, that clouds arc formed and suspended 
ovei it, which may minister to it all the bloom 
and luxuriance of vegetation; and of a fourth, 
that a white colour spreads over its northern 
legions ns its winter advances, laid that on the 
approach 01 * summer this whiteness is dissipated, 
giving room to suppose that the element of water 
abounds in it; that it rises by evaporation into its 
aynosphere, that it ficozes upon the application 
of cold, that it is precipitated in the form of snow, 
that it coveis the ground with a fleecy mantle, 
which melts away fiom tlfe heat of a vertical sun; 
and that other w’orlds bear a resemblance to our 
own yi the same yearly round of beneficent and 
interesting changes. 

Who shall assign a limit to the discoveries of 
future ages? Who can prescribe to science her 
boundaries, or restrain the active and insatiable 
eiuiosity of man within the circle of his present 
acquirements’ 1 ' We may guess with plausibility 
vvliat we cannot anticipate with confidence. The 
day may yet he coming when our instruments of 
obseivation shall be inconceivably more powerful. 
They may ascertain still more decisive points of 
lesemblanee. They may resolve the same ques¬ 
tion by the evidence of sense which is now so 
abundantly convincing by the evidence fcf ana¬ 
logy. They may lay open to us the unquestion¬ 
able vestiges of art, and industry*, ami intelligence. 
We may see summer throwing its green mantle 
>vcr those mjglity tracts, and wc may see them 
•eft uaked and colouilcss after the flush of 
vegetation lias disappeared. In the progress of 
>f centuries, we may trace the haml of 
ultivalion spreading a new- aspect over some 
ortion of a planetary surface. Perhaps some 
■lty, the metropolis of a mighty empire 
may expand into a visible spot, by the p —>ers 
of some future telescope. Perhaps the glass of 
some observer, in a distant age, may enable him 
to construct the map of another worlc4 and to 
lay down the surface of it in all |£>miiiutc and 
topical varieties. Rut there is* no end to con- 
iecture, and to the men of other times wc leave 
the full assurance of what we can assert* w-ith*the 
highest probability, that yon planetary orbs are 
so many worlds, that they teem with life, and that 
die mighty Being who presides in high authority 
iver this seem* of grandeur and astonishment 
1 . 1 s there planted the worshippers of his gloiy. 
But the discoveries of science do not stop hcic. 
They widen indeed the empire of creation far 
beyond the limits which were formerly assigned 
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to it. They give us to see that yon sun, throned 
in the centre of his planetary "system, gives 
light, and warmth, and the vicissitudes nf seasons, 
to an extent of surface several hundreds of 
times greater than that of the earth which we 
inhabit. They lay open to us a number of 
worlds rolling in their respective circles around 
this vast luminary; and prove that the ball 
which we tread upon, with all its mighty burdens 
of oceans and continents, t instead of being dis¬ 
tinguished from the others, is among the least 
of them; and, from some of the more distant 
planets, would not occupy a visible point in the 
concave of then* firmament. They let us l now, 
that though this mighty earth with alf its myriads 
of people were to sink into annihilation, there 
are some worlds where an event so awful to us 
woul5 be unnoticed and unknown, and others 
where it would be nothing more than the dis¬ 
appearance of a little star which had ceased from 
its twinkling. We should feel a sentiment of 
modesty at this humiliating but just representa¬ 
tion. We should learn not to look on our^eaith 
as the universe of God, but as one paltry, and 
insignificant portion of it, that it is only one of 
the many mansions which the supreme Being 
has created for the accommodation of his wor¬ 
shippers, and only one of the many worlds rolling 
in that flood of light which the sun pours around 
him to the outer limits of the planetary system. 

But is there nothing beyond these limits? 
The planetary system has its boundary, but space 
has none ; and if wc wing our fancy there, do we 
only travel through dark and unoccupied regions? 
There are only five, or, at most, six, of the 
planctafy orbs visible to the naked eye. What 
then, is that multitude of other lights which 
sparkle in our firmament, and fill the whole eon- 
cave of heaven with innumerable splendours ? 
The planets are all attached to t[je sun , and, 
in circling around him, they do homage to that 
influence which binds them to perpetual attend¬ 
ance on this great luminary. But the other stars 
do not own his dominion. They do not ciiclc 
around him. To all common observation they 
remain imf.ioveabla; and each, like the inde¬ 
pendent sovereign of his own territory, appears to 
occupy the Santa inflexible position in the regions 
of immensity. What can wc make of them? 
Shall w^take our adventurous flight to explore 
these dark, travel led dominions? What mean 
those innumerable fires lighted up in distant 
parts of the universe? Arc they only made to 
shed a feeble glimmering over this little spot ill 
the kingdom of nature? or do they serve u 
purpose worthier of themselves, to light up other 
worlds, and give animation to other systems}* 

The first thing which strikes a scientific ob¬ 
server of the fixed stars is, their immeasurable 
distance! If the whole planetary system were 
lighted up into a globe of fire, it would exceed, 
by many millions of times, tiic magnitude of this 


world, $nd yet only appear a small lucid point 
from the nearest ’of them. If a body were pro¬ 
jected from the sun, with the velocity of a can¬ 
non bpll.it would take hundreds of thousands of 
years before it desciibed that mighty iuferval 
which separates the nearest of the fixed stars 
from our'sun, and from our system. If this eaitli, 
which moves at more than the inconceivable 
velocity yf a million and a half miles a day, were 
to be hurried from its orbit, and to take the stflnc 
rapid flight over this immense tract, it would not 
hm’c arrived at the termination of its journey, after 
taking all the time which lias elapsed since the 
creation of the world. These arc great numbers 
and great calculations, and the mind feels its own 
linpoteiipy in attempting to grasp them. We can 
state them in words. We can exhibit them in 
figures. We can demonstrate them by the powers 
of a most rigid* and infallible geometry. But no 
human fancy can summon up a In ely or an adequate 
conception—can roam in its ideal flight over this 
immeasurable largeness—cun take m tins mighty 
space in all its grandeur and in all its immensity 
—c an sweep the outer boundaries oi such a crea¬ 
tion, or lift itself up to .the majesty of that great 
and invisible arm, on which all is suspended. But 
what can those star-, be, which are seated so far 
be) ond the limits of our planetary system ,J 
They must be masses of immense magnitude, or 
they could not be seen at the distance of place 
they occupy. The light which they give must 
proceed from themselves, for the feeble reflec¬ 
tion of light from some other quarter, would not 
carry through such might) tracts to the eye of 
the observer. A body may be visible in two 
ways. It may be visible from its own light, as 
the flame of u candle, or the brightness of a fire, 
or the brilliancy of yonder glorious sun, which 
lightens all below, and is the lamp of the world. 
Or it may be visible from the light which lalN 
upon* it, as the body which receives its light 
from the taper that fulls upon it, or the whole 
assemblage oi objects on the surface of the earth, 
which appear only when the light of day rests 
upon them: or the moon, which, in that part of 
it that is towards the sun, gives out a silvery 
whiteness to the eye of the observer, while the 
other part forms a black and invisible space in 
the firmament: or as the planets, which shine 
only because the sun shines upon them, and each 
of which presents the appearance of a dark spot 
on the side that is turned away from it. Now 
apply tins question to the fixed stars : are they 
luminous of themselves, or do they derive their 
light from the sun, like the bodies of our planetary 
system? Think of their immense distance? and 
the solution of this question becomes evident. 
The sun, like any other body, must dwindle into 
a less apparent magnitude us you retire from it. 
At the prodigious distance, even the very nearest 
of the fixed stars, it must have shrunk into a 
small indivisible point. In short, it must have 
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become a star itself; and could shed nb more 
light than a single individual of those glimmering 
myriads, the whole assemblage of which cannot 
dissipate, and can scarcely alleviate the midnight 
darkness of our world. These stars are visible 
to us, not because the sun shines upqp them, 
but because they shine of themselves—because 
they are so many luminous bodies, scattered over 
the tracts of immensity;—in a word,'because 
they are so many suns, each throned in the 
centre of his own domains, and pouring a flood 
of light over his own portion of these illimitable 
regions. At such an immense distance for ob¬ 
servation, it is not to be supposed that we can 
collect many points of resemblance between the 
fixed stars and the solar star, which forms the 
centre of our planetary system. There is one 
point of resemblance, however, w # hich has not 
escaped the penetration of our astronomers. We 
know that our sun turns round upon himself in 
a regular period of time. We also know that 
there are dark spots scattered over his surface 
which, though invisible to the naked eye, are per¬ 
fectly noticeable by our instruments. If these 
spots exist 111 greater quantity upon one side 
than upon another, it would have the general 
effect of making that side darker, and the re¬ 
volution of the sun must, in such a ease, give 
us a brighter and a fainter side, by regular al¬ 
ternations. Now there are some of the fixed 
stars which present this appearance. They pre¬ 
sent us with periodical variations of light. From 
the splendour of a star of the first or second 
magnitude, they fade away in some of the in¬ 
ferior magnitudes, ami one, by becoming invisible, 
might give reason to apprehend that we iiad lost 
him altogether, but we can still recognise him 
by the telescope, till at length he appears in his 
own plat e, and aftei a regular lapse of so many 
days and hours, recovers his original brightness. 
Now the fair inference fioui this is, that the fixed 
stars, ns they resemble our sun In being so many 
luminous masses of immense magnitude, they 
resemble him in this,also, that each of them turns 
round upon its own axis; so that if any of them 
should have an inequality in the brightness of 
their sides, this revolution is rendered e\ident by 
the regular variations in the degree of light which 
it undergoes. 

Shall we say, then, of these vast luminaries, 
that they were created in vain? Were they 
called into existence for no other purpose than 
to throw a tide of useless splendour over the 
solitudes of immensity? Our sun is only one 
of thesg luminaries, and we know that he has 
worlds in his train. Why should we strip the 
rest of this princely attendance? Why may not 
eacli of them be the centre of his own system, 
and give light to his own worlds? It is true 
tlmt we see them not; but could the eye of 
man take its flight into those distant regions, it 
should lose sight of our little world before it 


reached the Quter limits of our system ; the 
greater planets should disappear, in their turn, 
before it had deseribed a small portion of that 
abyss which separates us from the fixed stars; 
the sun should decline intd a little spot, and 
all its splendid retinue of worlds be lost in 
the obscurity of distance ; he should at last 
sink into a small indivisible atom, and all 
that could bo seen of this magnificent system 
should be reduced to the glimmering of a little 
star. Why resist # any longer the grand and 
interesting conclusion ? Each of those stars 
may be the token of a system •as vast and as 
splendid as ^ie one we inhabit. Worlds roll in 
the distant regions; and these worlds must be 
the mansions of life anil of intelligence. Ill yon 
gilded canopy of heaven wo see the broad aspect 
ofwthe universe, where each shining point pre¬ 
sents us with a sun, and each sun with a system 
of worlds, where the Divinity reigns in all the 
grandeur of his high attributes, where lie peoples 
immensity with his wonders, and travels in the 
greatness of his strength through the dominions 
of one vast and unlimited monarchy. The con¬ 
templation lias no limits. If w'c ask the number 
of suns and of systems, the Unassisted eye of 
man can take in a thousand, and the best tele¬ 
scope which the genius of man has constructed 
can take in eighty millions. Rut why subject 
the dominions of the universe to the eye of man 
or to the powers of his genius ? Fancy may 
take its flight far beyond the ken of eye or of 
telescope ; it may expatiate in the outer regions 
of all that is visible, and shall we have the bold¬ 
ness to say that theie is nothing therc^? that 
the wonders of the Almighty are at an end 
because wo can no longer trace Ins footsteps ? 
that his omnipotence is exhausted because hu¬ 
man art can no longer follow him ? that the 
creative energy of CJod has sunk into repose 
because the imagination is fechlcd by the mag¬ 
nitude of its efforts, and can keep no longer on 
the wing of those mighty tracts, and shoot far 
beyond wliat eye bath seen or the heart of man 
hath conceived, winch sweep endlessly along, 
and merge into an awful and fnysterious infinity? 
Before bringing to a close this rapj*I and imper¬ 
fect sketch of our modern astronomers, it inay be 
right to advert to two points of interesting specu¬ 
lation, both of which serve to magnify dtir con¬ 
ceptions of the universe, and, of c&6bc, to give 
us a more affecting sense of fhe comparative 
insignificance of this our world. The first is 
suggested by the consideration, that if a body be 
struck in the direction of its centre, it obtains 
from this course a progressive motion, but with¬ 
out any movement of revolution being at the 
same time impressed upon it. It simply goes 
forward, but does not turn round upon itself. 
Rut, again, should the stroke not be in the 
direction of the centre, should the line which 
joins the point of percussion to the centre make 
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an angle with that line in which the impulse | 
was communicated, then the body is both made , 
to go forward in its space, and also to wheel upon 
its axis. In this way each of our planets may ' 
havo had their compound motion communicated 
to it by one single impulse ; and, on the other 
hand, if every rotatory motion be communicated 
by one blow, then the progressive motion must 
go along with it. In older to have the first 
motion without the second, there must be a two¬ 
fold force applied to the body in opposite direc¬ 
tions. It must be set agomg in tbe same way 
as a spinning-top, so as to revolve about an axis, 
and to keep unchanged its situatuyi m space. 
The plunets have both motions, aud therelmc 
may have received them by one and the same 
impulse. The sun, we are certain, has one of 
these motions : he bus a movement of revolution. 
If spun round his axis with two opposite forces, 
one on each side of him, he'may ha\c this 
movement, and ictaiu an inflexible position m 
space ; but if this movement was given him by 
one stroke he must have a progressive motion 
along with a whirling motion ; or, in olhci words, 
he is moving forward, he is describing a tract in 
space, aud, in so doing, he carries all Ins planets 
and all his secondaries along with him. 

Rut, at this stage of the argument, the matter 
only remains a conjectural point of speculation. 
Tiie sun may have had his rotation nnpiessed 
upon him by a spinning impulse; or, without 
recurring to secondary causes at all, the move¬ 
ment may be coeval with his being, mid lie may 
havo derived both one and the other from an 
immediate fiat of tbe Creator. But there is an 
actually observed phenomenon of tbe heavens 
which advances the conjecture into a probability. 
In tbe course of ages, the stars in one quarter of 
the celestial sphere are apparently receding fiom 
each other; and in tbe opposite quarter they arc 
apparently drawing nearer to each other. If the 
sun be approaching the former quarter, and re¬ 
ceding from the latter, this phenomenon admits 
of an easy explanation, and we are furnished 
with a magnificent step in the scale of the Cre¬ 
ator’s workmanship. In the same maimer as the 
planets, with^their satellites, revolve round the 
sun, may the sun, with all liis tributaries, be 
moving, in common with other stars, around 
some distant centre, from which there emanates 
an influenotuto bind and to subordinate them all. 
They may be tfept from approaching each other 
by a centrifugal force, without which the laws of 
attraction might consolidate, into one stupendous 
mass, all the distinct globes of which the uni¬ 
verse is composed. Our sun may, therefore, he 
only one member of a higher family, taking his 
part, along with millions of others, in some loftier 
system of mechanism by which they nre all sub- 
jected to one law and to one arrangement, de¬ 
scribing the sweep of such an orbit in space, and 
completing the mighty revolution in Buch a 


period of time, as to reduce our planetary ror- 
.ons and our planetary movements to a very 
humble and fractionary rank in the scale of a 
higher astronomy. There is room for all this 
immensity, and there is even argument for all 
this in the records of uctual observation; and 
from the whole of this speculation do we gather 
a new' emphasis to the lesson—how minute is 
this place*! and how secondary is the importance 
>f our world amid the glories of such a surround¬ 
ing magnificence! 

' But there is still another v n ry interesting tract 
if speculation whieh lias been opened up to us 
by the more recent observations of astronomy. 
What we allude to is the discovery of the nebula-. 
We allow that it is a dim and indistinct light 

.ch this discovery has thrown upon the struc¬ 
ture of the universe ; but still it has spread before 
the eye of the mind u field of very wide and 
lofty contemplation. Anterior to this discovery, 
the universe might appear to have been composed 
of an indefinite number of suns about cqiudistnul 
fiom each other, uniformly scattered over space, 
and each enemnpassed by such a planetary at¬ 
tendance as takes place in om own sjstem. But 
wc have now reason to think that, instead of 
lying uniformly and in a state of equidistance 
from each other, they are arranged into distiuc t 
clusters,—that in the same manner as the dis¬ 
tance of the nearest fixed stars—so inconceivably 
superior to that of our planets fiom each other— 
marks the separation of the solar system, so the 
distance of two contiguous clnstois may he- so 
inconceivably siqieiioi to the reciprocal distance 
of those fixed stars which belong to the same 
cluster, as to mark an equally distant separation 
of the elusters, and to constitute eat h of them 
an individual member of some lughei or more 
extended arrangement. This carries us upwards 
through another ascending step in the scale of 
magnificence, and there leaves us wiidermg in 
the uncertainty whether even here the wonderful 
progression is ended, and, at all events, fixes the 
assured conclusion m our iniuds, that to an eye 
that could spiead itself over the whole, the man¬ 
sion which accommodates our species might be 
so very small os to he wrapped in mi erase op.ical 
concealment, and in reference to the only Being 
who possesses this universal eje, well might we 
say, “ What is man that thou art mindful of him, 
oi the son of man that thou shouldest deign to 
visit linn ? ” 

And after all, though it be a mighty and diffi¬ 
cult conception, yet who can question it ? What 
is seen may be nothing to what is unseen; for 
what is seen is limited by the range of our 
instruments ; what is unseen has no limit; and 
though all that the eye of man can take in, or 
his fancy can grasp at were swept away, there 
might still remain as ample a field over which 
the Divinity may expatiate, and which he may 
have peopled with innumerable worlds. If the 
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whole visible creation were to disappear jt would 
leave a solitude behind it, but to the infinite 
Mind, that can take in the whole system of nature, 
this solitude might be nothing—a small unoccu¬ 
pied* point in that immensity which sui rounds it, 
and which he may have filled with the wonders 
of his omnipotence. Though this eaittkwere to 
he burned up, though the trumpet of its dissolu¬ 
tion were sounded, though yon sk^ were to 
pass away u.s a scroll, and every visible glory 
winch the linger of the Divinity has inscribed on 
it were to be put out for ever—an event so awtpl 
to us and to every world in oui vicinity, by which 
so many suns would he extinguished, and so 
many varied scenes of life and of population 
would lush into forgetfulness—what is it in the 
high scale of the Almighty’s workmanship ? A 


mere shred, which, though scattered into nothing, 
would leave Hie universe of God one entire scene 
of greatness and of majesty. Though this earth 
and these heavens were to disappear, there are 
other worlds which roll afty, the light of other 
suns shines upon them, and the sky which man¬ 
tles them is garnished with other stars. Is it 
presumption to say that the moral world extends 
to tlvJso distant and unknown regions ? that they 
arc occupied with people ? that the charities of 
home and of neighbourhood flourish there ? that 
the praises of God are there lifted up, and his 
goodness rejoiced in V that piety has its temples 
and its offerings, and the richn&s of the Divine 
attributes it there felt and udmirod by intelligent 
worshipped?* 


IIAIR-BREADTH ESCAPES. No. VII. 

LOUP CA11NARVON. 

In Loid Carnarvon's remarkable volumes on nursed in silence and in gloom, but now roused 


“ Portugal and Galhna,” lie relates the loilowmg 
ocem ronee as taking plate at Setuval, in llu* 
south of Spam, dm mg an nisuirecliomil buist 
against the coii'-lilution, and m favour of Doin 
Miguel — 

On an open spate adjoining the town an 
enormous concourse ol people vveie assembled. 
Night had long set m, but we saw by the glaie 
ol the lamps the crowd collected most densely 
mound a H"»iiiientnl hand, winch was ploying, 
with ania/mg spmt, the ultia-ioyalisl hymn, 
hut even tins favoimte tune was ollen drown 
In the doatening shouts ol, “ Miguel the Fust, j 
the absolute, the most absolute king! and death 1 
M.illojidos,* death to the infamous Con¬ 
stitutionalists It was evident that the designs 
of the Miguehtos in piomotmg this meeting had I 
been ciowned with success. The popular eiitliu- I 
susin was at its height, and characterised by ! 
such cxtieme ferocity, that 1 could not behold j 
it without awe, or hear the deadly imputations s 
helped upon the Constitutionalists without feel¬ 
ing that a tcinble hour of vengeance was at J 
hand. 1 have mingled much in revolutionary j 
before or since have 1 

the human face distorted by such a v.uiety of 
horrible passions,—passions cradled in fanaticism 

* The Constitutionalists weie ubout this time < onteuiptu- 
ously called the “ M.dle.uclo'*,” oi “Spotted Ones,” m ten¬ 
sion is illimti itivc of the quit k I me y and ic.idmc*s «1 the 
people jjho made theapplmvtion. lie was duving an open 
lairiajre drawn bj two spotkd hnjgc*, wludi ntn away with 
him with yi math \chcmcnct :m to «*ii<l.uig«*i lus safety. 
The people, who were gent i.ill) alt allied to Dorn Miguel, 
ninncdialcl) applied the tenu “ M.illc.iulos” to the Con¬ 
stitutionalists, thcichv intending to express their belief that, 
in one respect at least, they ru-cninh d the spotted horses, 
being equally disposed to iuii away with the uu ot the 
state, and to compromise the safety of then punce. 


to madness, and ready to break down every bar- 
lier opposed to their gratification. Every pass¬ 
ing occurrence udministeied to their hate, and 
furnished matter for hateful illustration. If a 
rocket went up ill, the people called it a ‘•Con¬ 
stitutionalist,”—a declaration received with yells 
expressive of the utmost detestation and con¬ 
tempt , if it rose well they cried out that even 
thus should then knives-he sent into the hearts 
of the accursed Freemasons , and then they ex- 
piessed feivent wishes that their traitorous heads 
were burning in the wheel of the rocket. In 
short, among that assembled multitude all seemed 
alike transposed by one common love for tin 
Infant, by one common* hatred to their oppo¬ 
nents, and by one pervading sentiment of un¬ 
limited and*almost frenzied devotion to the 
church. They were inflamed by music and the 
spirit-stirring hymn , by wine, which gave an 
appalling character of desperation to their ges¬ 
tures ; and by religious zealots, who whispered, 
in each pause of the storm, that evciy blow they 
struck was struck for God. It is difficult to 
describe the effect produced lit wtcrvuls by the 
glare of the fireworks dispersing flic 
gloom, and lighting up, though but for on instant, 
their stem and excited countenances. Those 
momentary gleams showed eaqji ffifui his neigh- 
bout’s passion, and strengthened Ins own from a 
ol the general sympathy, so ^hat yvery 
moment their expressions of vcngcanco became 
fiercer, and their shouts more vehement and 
uiuHtermitted. 

At length they raised the cry of “ Death to 
the English !” My host had long before urged 
me to quit the scene, but the deep interest 

* Tins .unde is cluctly extracted from Dr, Chalmeia'B 
ctlcbiatcd work. 
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with which I viewed these tumultuary proceed¬ 
ings fixed me spell-bound to the spot. Had my 
British origin been discovered, my situation might 
have been very unpleasant; but the same dark 
face which m Spaiy convinced the authorities 
that I was a native outlaw, effectually shielded 
me at Sctuval from the suspicion of being an 
Englishman ; still my foreign accent might have 
betrayed me had I been compelled to speak, 
and I felt on many grounds the necessity of 
retiring, for the people were ripe for violence ; 
and their leaders, seeing that the time for action 
had arrived, bade the music cease. The crowd, 
that had been loYig pent up, chafing like a mighty 
stream within a narrow channel, novt overflowed 
on all sides, bearing down on Setuval, to carry 
their revolutionary intentions into effect. In 
trying' to disengage myself from the turmoil, I 
observed that I was often recognised as a stranger, 
though not as an Englishman.. Many fierce 
inquiring glances were bent upon me, many poi¬ 
sons seemed inclined to stop me, and were only 
prevented by the hurried movements of the mul¬ 
titude, which pressed on, rank after rank, like 
the waves of the sea; once, indeed, a savage¬ 
looking fellow, rendered still more fierce by 
intoxication, seized me by the coat, and declar¬ 
ing that 1 was a freemason, desiied me to shout 


for thc,absolute king. My actual position was 
not agreeable ; for my host had warned me, that 
although I might pass through the crowd unmo¬ 
lested, still if a mere urchin raised the cry of 
“ freemason" against me, the people, in their 
irritated slate, might fall upon me, as a paek 
obeys a single hound ; no well-known Constitu¬ 
tionalist would that night, he assured me, trust 
himself of] that plot of ground for all the trea¬ 
sures of the British exchequer. But the danger, 
if real, was but momentary, for disordered by 
w'ne, and forced onwards by {lie irresistible pres¬ 
sure of the crowd, my assailant lost his hold 
before I bad time to reply. Extricating myself 
from the crowd, I took refuge in a knoll of trees 
behind the chapel, whert* 1 saw groups of men 
careering around with shouts and gesticulations 
absolutely demoniac, and rather resembling en¬ 
raged wild bedsts than rational beings; and still 
as 1 made the best of iny way to the urn by u 
circuitous path, 1 heard the loud beat of the 
drum and the infuriated cries of the people, as 
they rushed to attack the dwellings of the Con¬ 
stitutionalists, who were, however, generally 
speaking, piopared for the tempest, and had fled 
from their houses some hours bcfoic the rising 
of the gale. 


LOVE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

[Z'Vohj 31S. Poems on the Affections. By K. C'.] 


Chim> of my heart I thine eyes 

^ Seem formed of living light, 

Like stars that gem the skieg, 

And grace the brow of night; 

I feel the magic of their beams, 

They fill my thoughts, and form my dreams. 

With dark and lustrous hue ' 

They dazzle where they dwell; 

Where’er they w’ander, too, 

They win with potent spell; 

They are laughing, lively, bland, intense, 
And sparkling with intelligence. 

Thou^need’st not long to try 
The force of human speech ; 

There’s ti-at within thine eye 
That words ean never reach • 

I read them, hear them—deepest things 
Arc *vtter’d by thy glistenings. 

To mctSe thought accords 
With heavenly eloquence— 

That with the weight of words 
‘ Tlicy in that world dispense: 

Their lookB are language—baby, thou 
Canst surely speak aB angels do. 

O, what a glance was there ! 

’Twas like a tongue of flame, 

It flash’d, and filled the mr, 

As if fiom heaven it came ; 

It gleam’d like lightning, blazing, blight, 
But scorch’d not—for ’twas lambent light. 


Alas 1 I fear, my child, 

My heart is too much raised ; 

Thy mother wept and smiled 
As late nil thee 1 gazed: 

She smiled to see me love her boy, 

Yet wept lest 1 should lose my joy. 

I cannot help it. Thou 
Art all the world to me ; 

Thy mother is so too • 

My child, m loving thee, 

I love, with double love, the source 
From whence thou sprang'st, my universe. 

Thou hast thy mother’s eye, 

But durker and more bright; 

The clear and cloudless Bky 
Is hers ; its hue by night, 

Its glow and glory, are with thee— 

But both are bi autifid to me. 

And I may love thee ? Yes 
1 may, I must, I will. 

Then give thy sire a kiss. 

What! art thou clinging still 5 
O, language never can express 
The luxury of that caress. 

“ Cease, trifler, cease ; away, 

Thou lingerest here too Jong, 

My vain and vapid lay 
Is but an idLr's song ” 

Thus reason rises to reprove, 

And dissipate my dream of love. 
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LEGEND OF A RUINED TEMPLE AT DUGGA. 


Among thb ruins, which have a circuit qf two 
leagues, a large temple, with its portico almost 
perfect, stands conspicuous. At the back the 
roof had fallen In, within the last ten $fears, we 
were told ; the gable was yet undeeayed. This 
temple, decorated in the Corinthian ‘■Jylc, with 
great richness and elegance, has the form of a 
parallelogram; its length, including the portico, 
is about seventy feyt, and its breadth thnty. The 
pillars, which are all built of one piece, and in . 
ailniuablc harmony, aic thirty feet high, and, at 
the base, have a diameter ot tour feet and a half. 
On the field of the gablt*, oil one side, is a colos¬ 
sal eagle in alto-ielievo ; on the other, the deco¬ 
ration has fallen down. the inscription of the 
frie/e is almost entirely broken fill. Shaw has 
given a cop) of this inscription, hut, like that 
given of Spetla, it does not at all agree* with the 
tew words that are still legible. It has an almost 
touehing effect to find a stork’s nest on the point 
if the* gable, directly ovei the head of the eagle, 
it was a pitv that the inhabitant was at Us suin- 
inei residence in Europe, where, perhaps, sonic 
of my readers may have seen him stalking gravely 
about, while we* were looking at his empty 
house. 

We conclude with a legend of this temple — 
This temple* was probably dedicated to Jupiter, 
as the first word of the inscription on the gable 
field seems to be “ Jovisthe eagle, also, indi¬ 
cates such a destination. It perhaps owes its 
prcsc>niUion chiefly to a phenomenon ot nature, 
or to a superstition that Dugga is one of the 
places where no ncorpion can live, and none 
are really ever found here. The Thaleb of the 
Shechs related a singular fable concerning this 
peculiarity, as we roe lined under the shade of 
lie* pillars on my carpet • we were obliged to 
spread it here upon heaps of dried dung which 
covered the floor of the temple, because it was 
the only shady place; we took, however, the 
precaution to lay some mats, obtained from tile 
Bedouins, undermost. 

“ A powerful king and sorcerer,” said the Tha¬ 
leb, “lived here in ancient times, who had a 
most beautiful daughter. To pieserve her from 
the bite of the scorpions, which then swarmed 
here, he drew a magic circle in the air around, 
within which no dangerous animal could live. 


When the beautiful princess was of a marriage¬ 
able age, a neighbouring giant, who was also a 
powerful magician, demanded her haud, but was 
refused as an ugly, Reformed, and wicked man. 
He brooded long over schemes of vengeance, 
without finding a favourable opportunity of 
wreaking it, because the art of the good king far 
surpassed his own. *On the approaching mar¬ 
riage of the fair punccss with a beautiful young 
prince, whom the fame of her extraordinary 
elmryis had brought from a disSuit country, one 
of his evil genii instructed him in the following 
diabolical artifice. He changed himself into a 
female eagle, built a nest upon a neighbouring 
rock, and laid two eggs, in which he inclosed a 
poisonous scorpion. He knew that the princess 
w.is passionately fond ot eggs, which were brought 
to her of all kinds, as tlfcrc was no surer method 
of earning her favour. It happened she had 
never tasted an eagle’s egg; and rewarded the 
Jcr with the most favourable glance of lu 
starry eyes. The finder of this new delicacy 
was no other than the bridegroom himself, in 
whose hands \hc wicked magician had contrived 
tin* fatal eggs should fall. Scarcely had the 
prince given them to her, on the evening pre¬ 
ceding the wedding-day, than the princess, with 
the eagerness of a spoiled girl whose wishes 
must all be gratified at the moment, desired to 
enjoy her feast; but no .sooner had her tender 
fingers touched the shell, than the sting of the 
poisonous reptile darted forth, and wounded the 
beautiful princess so severely that her life flowed 
forth with her rosy blood. The tender-hearted 
piuirc died a few days after, in grief and despair. 
The inconsolable father built this temple, and 
caused the figure of the eagle to be represented 
on it, m memory of this melancholy occurrence ; 
soon after, he also sacrificed within its walls th_ 
treacherous giant, whom be easily caught by 
means of the legion of spirits that were at his. 
command. Since that time,” concluded the 
Thaleb, “ the custom has prevailed jwrith us, that* 
no bridegroom shall see his bride before the* 
wedding-day; and none of our ftiris need fear a 
similar destiny, because no scorpion dares come 
within a league round Dugga .”—Scjpilattso in 
Africa. 


THE CRISIS. WHAT OUGHT CHRISTIAN MINISTERS TO DO? 


Among the various intimations that we are 
approaching some great crisis of national pros¬ 
perity or decline, of unprecedented value or of 
unexampled degeneracy, 1 cannot but regard 
with deep and anxious solicitude the multiplying 


institutions which are established for the express 
purpose of informing the popular mind, and ren- 
dernig aiccssible to the humbler classes the 
treavsurcs of intellectual wealth. Universal edu¬ 
cation has created a new necessity, and not only 
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excited the desire of further knowledge in the 
minds of its subjects, but excited it even to 
craving; so that mental food is becoming nearly 
as indispensable to the comfortable existence of 
the mechanic as the daily sustenance of his 
body. This necessity has been promptly, gene¬ 
rously, and ardently met by*the most enlightened 
and patriotic of our countrymen j and now’ the 
novel and interesting spectacle is every #here 
exhibited—children flocking to their Sabbath and 
other schools, youths repairing to their appiopri- 
ate institutes, to learn the rudiments of science, 
and to apply its principles to the particular call¬ 
ing which demands their industry; and t^l re¬ 
turning to their respective dwellings busy and 
thoughtful, communicative and inquiring, euiicli- 
ing their families with their new-found stores, 
and receiving and imparting the highest gratifica¬ 
tion—the gratification of mind. 

In a political and social view,, this wonderful 
change must be big v,ith the most linpoituiit 
lcsults. It is a grand and hitherto untried ex¬ 
periment. The world 1ms never yet seen a 
nation nil mind and energy, know ledge and enter¬ 
prise, capable of investigating all subjects, and 
deteimilled to push inquiry to its utmost limits; 
and the politician and philosopher*may well ask, 
with some degiee of anxiety, what will be the 
operation of this stupendous novelty upon aneicut 
establishments, urn! that state of things which 
commenced when there was no public mind, 
when the public consisted only of a few privi¬ 
leged orders, and the populace were in a state 
ot villeinage or totul ignorance—a brute mass, 
unmoved and immov cable, the mere liv e stoek oi 
the soil May not this prodigious change he 
accompanied with a feai fnl 1 ear lion ? Will not 
thought, so long dormant, awake to mischief? 
and will not energy, thus roused hom the slumber 
of ages, avenge itself on the past, ami slmer the 
frame of society which was constructed without 
any reference to its employment, or presage of 
its existence ? Wlmt was it, has been asked by 
some, that prostrated thrones and altars, and, at 
last, liberty itself, in revolutionary France? And 
the reply liqs been, the too sudden impulse given 
to mind, the excitement of intellect, without 
allowing knowledge time to ripen into piinciplo ; 
or, more properly, the corruption of the popular 
heart thfough the popului uudcistuiidmg, ino¬ 
culating a whole people with infidelity and nreli- 
gion, under Yflfc pretence of exalting their intel¬ 
lectual nature, and emancipating them from the 
chains of Ignorance and delusion. 

It is our happiness that the instance adduced 
is totally inapplicable to us. It is not the 
modern philosophy, but the arts and seicneea, so 
far as they can he rendered piaetieal and useful, 
that are taught to our people , and as fur as the 
teturcs and institutions are concerned, wo have 
nothing to fear from the doctrines vvbicli are 
inculcated, or the inquiries that are pursued. 


Yet is {here something in the apprehension, that 
while the mind of a whole people is passing from 
ignorance to knowledge, from indolence to ac¬ 
tivity, their political and ecclesiastical institutions 
may not remain stationary, and that, in thd new 
zeal to correct abuses which this change will not 
fail to ^-‘xcite, all that is great and venerable, 
and true and holy, may be exposed to danger 
from its ^discriminate exercise. 

But under such an apprehension as this, shall 
we interdict the progress of knowledge ? Shall 
lye attempt to lull the awakening energy to 
sleep P Shall we condemn the children oi the 
poor to their once hereditaiy ignoiancc? And 
shall we compel the mechanic and the artisun to 
the mere labour of them hands, and bind upon 
them the original curse without the alleviation— 
to earn their bread by the sweat of their brow? 
(Jod foibul! • The attempt would bo utterly 
vain, if there were heartless and desperate bigots 
willing to engage in it. Men will not unlearn; 
mid intellect, conscious of its power, is nut again 
to be manacled. All that is required to couveil 
what so many fear as tin* most alarming evil, into 
the greatest blessing that was ever enjoyed in 
the social state, is, that the hearts of the people 
should be cultnutcd with as much assiduity as 
their undei standing, that the umnsteis ol reli¬ 
gion should unite their efforts with those oi the 
prolessms of otliei sciences, that, with the same 
spiiit of patuotic liberality, they should bring 
their quota to tin* popular treasury, and teach, 
without gratuity or nwnrd, that science which 
makes wise unto .salvation. We limy depend 
upon it, the classes we would especially benefit 
will appreciate oui efforts, and ns they are 
accustomed to apply their (acuities to other and 
lather ttbsliuse subjects, they will not leel the 
labour of attending to um instinct ions to be 
either irksome or exhausting. The mechanics 
of out metropolis, who aie delighted to bo taught 
philosophy, are equally solicitous to be instructed 
in lcligioii; and it they succeed in acquiring this 
knowledge, then all is secured that either the 
wise statesman, the enlightened patriot, and the 
genuine philanthropist can either hope or desire. 
The individuals aie biought under the immediate 
influence of the Supreme Ruler, and encircled 
with the moral glories of his revealed character, 
winch shed a lustre cm their natural reason and 
intellectual acquirements; while the punciples 
by which they are actuated, embodied in tiie 
community and diffused through its entire frame 
and constitution, will effectually work out, though 
gradually, its complete discnthrulment from the 
evils, whether prescriptive or established,‘which 
retard its Improvement and impair its felicity. 
Intellectual energy associated with Christiun 
piety must, in proportion to its diffusion, advance 
the best interests of c. country, but when the one 
is exiled and the other neglected, when increased 
meutul resources ore pluced under the direction 
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and control of moral depravity, or, which, is the 
same thing, when the pride, the vanity, the con¬ 
cupiscence, and the arrogance which are the 
inherent qualities of our fallen nature, are stimu¬ 


lated and strengthened by the distinctions of 
science, and the consciousness of mental power, 
the worst evils that can befal a people may be 
justly apprehemfed. J. S. 


ANUORRE, THE OLDEST FREE REPUBLIC IN EXISTENCE. 


Tub republic of Andorra, situated upon the 
southern side of the Pyrenees, and beyond the 
natural frontier of prance, ought, from its physical 
position, to belong to Spain. It is, however, 
considered as a neutral and independent province, 
although it is, to a certain extent, connected with 
both countries; to Sjxun by its religious—to 
France, by its ci\il government. The history of 
this little country presents a phenomenon well 
worthy thp attention and study iif the naturalist 
and the politician. It affords the most solitary 
instance of a people, few m numbers ami, in com¬ 
parison with their powerful neighbours, almost 
incapable ot defence, having preserved, duimg 
twelve centuries, their independence and their 
institutions, uninjured by the many levolutions 
which have so frequently convulsed tlu 
kingdoms which surround it. The contented and 
.unambitious minds of its inhabitants, with their 
seclusion from the world, and inddlereiiee to, or 
ignorance ol, the pohtieal intrigues and commo¬ 
tions which have overthrown and suhveited its 
many states, have for such a length of time 
secured to them, as the feudatory lcpubhe ot 
Fiance, more re.il and substantial hbeity than 
was ever enjoyed under tin* piuest of the Italian 
lepublics. Andoire is composed of three 
tain valleys, of the ba-.ui funned by the union of 
those valleys,and its embouchure, which stretches 
towanls the Spanish Urgel. Its valleys .110 the 
wildest and most picturesque 111 the Pyrenees, 
and the mountains, with then immense*peaks, 
which enclose it, amongst the highest and most 
inaccessible. Its length from north to south may 
be six-Rud-thirty miles, horn east to west, thirty. 
It is bounded on the north by Arnege; on the 
south, by the districts of Urgel; 011 the west, by 
the valley of Paillas ; and on the east, by that of 
Carol. It contains six communes. 

Andorra is altogether independent of Spam; 
and, as regards France, the annual payment it 
makes to that country is only 111 lieu ol certain 
privileges which it enjoys iiom it; while, thoie 
being so little crime in Andorra, the appointment 
of the French judge has been more with a view 
to deter criminals of that country from taking 
refuge in the neutral province, than for the 
punishment of its natives. Andorra may, therefore, 
be justly considered as the oldest free republic 
in existence. The population is from seven to 
eight thousand; quite great enough for the 
resources of the country. The Andorrians are 
all of the Church of Rome, and very religious. 


The members of their clergy arc in general 
natives ; and they, add the more wealthy of the 
inhabitants, recoivp their education at Toulouse 
or Barcelona. Each cure, in addition to his 
puslyrul duties, has the charge *f a school, where 
the poor fre instiueted gratuitously, but this 
docs not give him much extra trouble, few ol tfie 
peasants thinking it at all necessary to send their 
children to school to acquire what, in thd!r laud 
of shepherds and labourers, they imagine can be 
of little conseqMouco to them m their future lives : 
this erroneous impiessi«n is the cause why few 
of the natives have mote learning than is suf¬ 
ficient to enable them to read and write , and 
the great majoiity are in total igi.oinnce of even 
these first principles. The Audoriiuns die simple 
and severe m their manners, and the vices and 
corruptions bf cities have not hithcito found 
their way into their valleys,— still, in comparison 
with the rest of the woild, the abode ot*vntue 
and content. TI10 inhabitants live as then foie- 
fdthcis lived a thousand years bcfoie them, and 
the little they know concerning the luxuries, the 
arts, and the civilisation of otliei countries, in- 
spinug them rathci with fear than envy. Their 
wealth consists 111 the number of sheep or cattle 
they possess, or the share they may li^ve in the 
irou-fbrgcs, only a very few of their number being 
the piopnelois ot any extent of land beyond 
the little garden which siuioumls their cottage. 
l*'.ieh family acknowledges a chief, who succeeds 
by right ol' piimogeiutuic. Tlu 
eldest sous, cliooac their waves fiom families of 
equal consideration with their own, lrprubdling 
mean alliances, and looking little to fortune; 
which is always very small on both sides. 
The eldest sons have, c\ en during the lives of 
their parents, a certain status, being consideied 
as the n’presentatives of lhcu»auccslor.s ; they 
never leave the paternal roof until they many , 
and if they marry an heiress, they join her name 
to their ow 11, and, uulcss married, they are not 
admitted to a charge of pujihf affairs. When 
there are only daughters in a family, the eldest, 
who is an heiress and succeeds as ap eldest son 
would do, is always married to a cadet of another, 
who adopts her name, and is domiciliated in her 
family; and, by this arrangement, the principal 
Aiidorrian houses have continued for centuries 
without any change in their fortunes—m plus ttchc 
—nt pluspauvre. They arc married by their priests, 
after having had their banns, as in Scotland, pro¬ 
claimed in their parish church for three succes- 
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sive Sundays. The 'poorest of the inhabitants 
are, in Audorre, not so badly off as in other 
countries ; their wants are few f and edsily sup¬ 
plied, the opulent families taking care of those 


who are not; and they in gratitude, honour and 
respect their beuefactofs.— Murray's Summer in 
the Pyrenees. 


USEFULNESS ARISING FROM EARLY PIETY. 


There is scarcely any thing which has a more 
powerful influence on the human mind than ex¬ 
ample ; men will be deaf to the voice of instruc¬ 
tion, but while they refuse precept, they will 
often regard th£ lessons which are conveyed 
through the medium of exumple. Tills accounts 
for the great good which so frequently results 
from reading the lives of persons who have been 
eminent in the service of God; the mind ha,s 
followed them, step by step, through the various 
stages of life, the influence of religion under the 
varied circumstances of 'adversity and prosperity 
has been discovered, and thus, by degrees, the 
principle which was formerly contemned,, has 
been respected, and its real worth acknowledged. 
(And here I would rceommcnd to the perusal of 
every young person, the memoirs of distinguish¬ 
ed individuals, and especially those who have 
been removed from the world at an early age: 
the frequent study of such books you will find 
highly advantageous.) The cause of God may 
be much served by young persons, by maintain¬ 
ing a uniform consistency of conduct in the ways 
of religion. Instead of being disregarded, there 
is scarcely any one more noticed than a joutli 
who lives under the power of religious principle : 
there is more to attract attention in him than in 
those who are more advanced in age. It must 
be seen that the follies of youth, which are 
pursued by almost all with the utmost avidity, 
arc discarded by him, and that his attention is 
arrested by superior pleasures, and happiness of 
a more exalted character. There is sufficient to 
contend with, in the time of youth, to distinguish 
the serious from the profane and thoughtless; 
the volatile spirit of the one is kept under the 
'salutary restraint of religion, whilst the other is 
'permitted to rise and exercise itself without 
control. Amorfgst your companions, the great 
difference which is discovered between you and 
themselves may he producti\ e of the most happy 
consequencci^whilst they ridicule the conversa¬ 
tion which is seriaus, they may be brought to 
love the principle which can produce the change 
they discover in your conduct and disposition. 
But not only amongst those of your own standing 
in life, but amongst your superiors in age, your ex¬ 
ample may be very useful. A pious youth is t.ie 
loveliest object in creation, and those who behold 
it may blush with confusion at their own de¬ 
formity ; and what is more likely tliRii that those 
who have lived in a course of dissipation and sin 
should bq shamed by such a sight? If they have 


minds capable of reflection, they must feel that 
it reflects disgrace upon them, that persons of, 
perhaps, not half their age, should be diligent in 
the pursuit of true wisdom, whilst they have been 
regardless of it through their whole lives. And 
what if your example should be made the means 
of bringing others to a s 6 nse of their own folly, 
and of inducing them to attend to the important 
claims of religion ? You will not then have to say 
you have been* of no use in the cause of God. 
David first dismayed the army of the Philistines, 
by the slaughter of their champion, and when lie 
began the conquest,the Israelites followed after, 
the pursuit of the Philistines w'as not begun till 
l)aud led the way ; and when his example was 
.so beneficial, “ he was but a youth." But you 
may also be useful in the encouragement of those 
who have already set out on the road to heaven. 
There are many walking with you in the same* 
path, and many of your own age, and it must 1 m* 
encouraging to every young person, to see that 
others are disposed as he is, that their attention 
is directed to that which is the object of his eliief 
concern, and that he is not e.dled alone to bear 
the burden and the heat of the day. It is plea¬ 
sant to have eompanions when we journey, and if 
we set out on our journey together, we like it so 
much the better, and how pleasant is it to set out 
in the way to heaven m the morning of life, and 
have company all along the road! Then if we 
meet with troubles we can comfort each other, 
if one’ is east down, tiie other can render him 
assistance, if we meet with opposition, by our 
united strength we may resist our adversary. But 
we umy also encourage those who are far ad¬ 
vanced in the journey of life. How cheering 
must it be to the aged Christian to see others 
rising to espouse the cause of his Redeemer, to 
descend into the grave with the satisfaction of 
seeing others advancing to fill up the station 
which he is about to resign. And how must the 
aged Christian parent be encouraged, to see his 
children rising up in life to call the Redeemer 
blessed, to take bis last farewell of them in the 
sure and certain hope of meeting them again, 
after a short interval,' to be separated no more 
for ever, instead of leaving them in love wit'll the 
world, and at enmity with Christ, lie has the 
heartfelt satisfaction of knowing, that they huve 
given themselves up to be the servants of God. 
And how must the* Christian minister be en¬ 
couraged, when he beholds the success of his 
labour amongst the youthful part of his congrega- 
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tion. With what joy will he, like the § tender 
shepherd, carry in his bosom the lambs of the 
flock, watchful and careful lest any evil should 
befal them. His heart will be encouraged by 
the prospect of your usefulness in the church, 
even to a distant period, you will be bis chief 
joy here, and the crown of lus rejoicing HR^eaven. 
Indeed, my young.friends, you form a more im¬ 
portant part in the church of Christ |hon you 
imagine; you are the occasion of much solici¬ 
tude, mid of much joy to those with whom you 
are connected, lfyt, on the other hand, if yqji 
neglect your Creator in the days of your youth, 
you will be the occasion of distress, instead 
of encouragement, your friends, your parents, 
your minister will mourn over you, you will bring 
down their grey hairs with sorrow to the grave: 
no pang can be so rending to the heart of a Chris¬ 
tian parent, as that which is prodirced by the re¬ 
collection Hint his child is walking m the road to 
everlasting perdition. Your example will be use¬ 
ful if you become the servants of God, and it will 
be injurious if you live in the practice of iniquity. 
You may also do much for the cause of God by 
youi exertions. Though you are “ but a youth,” 
you have some strength, and religion is a eansi 
which will accept willingly all the strength which j 


can be brought into it. By your prayers you 
may always be serviceable to the interests of re¬ 
ligion, for let it not be supposed that the peti¬ 
tions of a youth*will be rejected; none of our 
puayers, for their own meri^ can be acceptable 
with God, and a9 all are received through the 
medium of a Savioifr’s blood, the prayer of the 
youth shall find acceptance with God, as well as 
that yf the more advanced Christian. And we 
arc not without instances, in which the exertions 
and prayers of young persons have been the 
means of bringing iheir parents and friends to an 
acquaintance with God as their Saviour. You 
have |thc same promises to encourage you to be 
fervent in pfbyer, and active in exertion, as others; 
the promises of God are not confined in their ap¬ 
plication to persons of particular ages, any more 
than to particular eircuinstunces; they are equally 
acidiesscd to the poor and the rich, the young 
and the aged. You should consider it your duty, 
in all your prayers, to rcfticmber the cause ol re¬ 
ligion j you should pray that the blessing of God 
would attend the labours of all his servants, and 
make*his own work to prosper in the world. And 
by your continued supplications and persevering 
mdeavours, whilst you are “ hut a youth,” you 
may do nmcli*for the cause of God.— Billings. 


CATS. 

ARTICLE 1. 


How, in the name of all the fates uud fairies, 
came the subject of “ Cats " to enter the brains of 
any contributor to “ Ward’s Miscellany we 
think we hear some fair reader exclaim, as she 
sets aside, for a time, her tambour-work, or knit¬ 
ting-needle, to refresh the romance which softly 
stirreth within her by a quiet hour’s perifisal of 
our pages. Now such a question as tins, and 
tendered by so fair a voice, that Echo could not 
even imitate it, we feel that we are bound, by every j 
tie of love and admiration to our fair readers, to 
answer at once promptly and efficiently. If they 
will turn back to the pages of our ninth number, 
they will find that, for their express pleasure and 
delight, we on a former occasion discoursed most 
eloquently on the very fertile subject of “ Rats.” 
We have reason to know that the concluding 
promise which we made in that paper of reverting 
to the subject in some future “ more fitting 
mood," lias met with much approbation from that 
fairer portion of the creation who honour us 
with tneir weekly patronage, and 1ms caused 
many to wait, with longing anxiety, lor the due 
performance of our promise. We have, we con¬ 
fess it in deep humility, been somewhat unmind¬ 
ful of, aud have tarried long In reducing our pro¬ 
mise to a performance, but let not our readers 
despair, we entreat them; we have sent couriers 


in various directions over the globe for the finest 
.specimens extant of “the beloved broo*!.” oir 
Muscovy and Canadian wanderers are not yet rc 
turned, and until they have reached their finn 
destination—home—all we might write upon tin 
subject of their researches w ould only terminate ii 
disappointment, mingled with what, in such cases 
is generally denominated smoke. Our reader 1 
will thus see that, in popular phraseology, “ cir 
cumslanccs entirely beyond our control,” hau 
concurred to produce the delay—“ due notice' 
shall, however, be given of .their “ next appear 
ance;” in the meantime, we beg leave to in 
traduce to their perusal the subjAt of “ Gats 
which stands next in order to the above aforesaid 
one of “ Rats.” * 

In the course of an extensive resen^ph which we 
have made into this all-absorbing subject, through 
numberless frightful folios and gum black-letter 
quartos, we have often pondered in astonishment 
at the fact, that neither the Bodleian nor the 
Museum Libraries contain a single line from which 
aiiyVliroiiological accuracy can he deduced us to 
the day and hour in which the first eat was born— 
whether it were a Tom or u Mary—whether it came 
singly into the world.or in conjuction with numbers 
of its own species, as is done in the present day— 
whether it was born blind—whether it mewed— 
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whether it was bom a little kitten, or a full- 
grown cat—whether its earliest developed an¬ 
tipathies were directed against; rats dr mice— 
whether, in short, it presented the same charac¬ 
teristics that eats who are born kittens do in otir 
present day and generation.. On all these sub¬ 
jects, and at the very onset of our inquiries, it 
will thus be perceived tlmt we amalgamate some¬ 
what with the kitten race—for in our earliest 
steps we wander in the dafk. But. supposing our 
fourteen primitive days of blind vitality to have ; 
passed over—suppose us frisking by the side of 
our tender mother after the accustomed manner I 
and due observance of all young kittens—suppose 
all tins, we say, (and supposition is an easy thing,) 
and we shall have at once arrived at a fit and 
wholesome stage of progression to see anil judge 
of the future course which our lucubrations qn 
this all-interesting topic should take. 

We have abundant reason for* speculating on 
the probability that rats were born into the world 
before cats • the existence of the former of these | 
was doubtless antedated by as many years pf the l 
latter, as are the articles by weeks in which we J 
have discoursed relatively of them in our Mts- 
rrllani /.—Bats were born, in an especial manner, 
to be the objects of mental amusement and 
physical enjounont of eats 'Hus assertion may 
be somewhat st.utling, and may not perimps ap¬ 
pear very apposite, but we have many elucidatmy 
remarks on tins peeulmi topic, as affecting the ' 
philosophy of Catliood, which we shall bring , 


I more fully before the notice of Our readers in a 
j future urticle; for the present we content our¬ 
selves with drawing attention to the circumstance, 
j But where reality fails us we must have recourse 
j to invention ; where history loaves us we must 
fall hack upon the legendary lore which our 
studiej^nnvc possessed us with. We can suppose 
it highly probable that Adam and Eve might 
have employed their leisure hours in Eden by 
playing at scratch-cradle, or some such other inno¬ 
cent amusement, amidst the bowers of bdhuty in 
which they were placed. Thev.quiet mathematical 
ingenuity with which in this game the strings 
are twisted, must surely have been first taught 
them by the slippery facility with which a cat 
can loosen itself from any entangled emvovement 
in which it may have been caught. The supple 
dexteiity of its claws in extricating itsdlf from 
any accidental “mess” into which it may lime 
been betrayed, might have been aptly imitated 
by the facile pliability of the fingers in the per¬ 
formance of the above wondrous “ jm-de-tnam .” 
The mischievous innocence which the first en¬ 
trapped cat displayed when Eve first caught her 
“ playing fa he ” in some sequestered corner of 
the garden, might doubtless have suggested to the 
fertile mind of that " first lady of the land ” the 
expediency of confining some such similar in- 
wntno means lo exlueate heixelf fiom any .such 
like “ nnh.iiKissing situation,” should some un- 
liuky misfortune e\ei drive her to her “wit’s-end” 
for any aiitc-adauute subterfuge. EriioN. 


HEMLOCK, THE POISON AND DEATH OF SOCRATES. 
(Ft mu tin, “ Lumet”) 

FIHST ARTICLJi. 


Tins plant claims considerable attention Horn 
the classic celebrity it has acquired, as well as 
from the naieotic influence it exerts. It is 
known amftng the- older botanists under the 
name of ciculn, the Italians at this day call it 
the ciculn maf}(junc; the French, (jnnnl tuple; 
the Spaniards, canto mancharlo; the Germans, 
*c/itnfu*. It is one of that class of plants 
known by rural classes under the name of 
“ kicksies;" and^the dried fistulous stalks were 
converted by the shepherds into pipes in the 
dayff of Virgil, for we find them mentioned by 
that poet. The foolish Corydon speaks of it in 
his lamentation, in the second eclogue, which is 
much more to he admired for its poetry tliail for 
its subject. But it is much more frequently 
spoken of by the Roman writers as a decided 
poison than in any other way; and Horace more 
than once alludes to it. In a very playful ode, 
addressed to ins friend Mecmnas, he very bitterly I 


inveighs against garlic, speaks of it in the most 
opprobrious terms, ami condemns it as fit for a 
paiucide, and as more destiuetivo than hemlock. 
Perxins speaks of it as a poison to man, but as 
fattening to sheep. Upon this point Linnama 
observes, that sheep eat the leaves, whilst cows, 
horses, and goats will not touch them. Curtis 
has made an observation, that scarcely any insect 
is found upon them; whilst Ray points out the 
preference the thrush gives lo the seed, even 
when it can get at the com. 

There has been agitated amongst classical 
scholars, medical men, and botanists, a question 
of considerable interest—whether the hemlock 
be the plant used by the Grecians as their state 
poison; as it must ever excite considerable emo¬ 
tion in the mind, from the recollection that it 
was by it that the lilb of one of the master-spints 
of the age in which he lived was, most probably, 
terminated. The death of Socrates has been, 
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amongst all those upon whose minds the slightest i 
beam of learning or of philosophy lias dawned, a J 
subject of the deepest interest, “ it has conferred 
a notoriety upon hemlock which time willsnevor 
efface.” 

Although it was in the L)ccuin that he fust , 
publicly taught that doctrine which religh^i has 
since confirmed,—Hint the soul of man, immortal, 
rises from the grave,—j et in the medie.it schools 
this knowledge had existed long prciious to the 
(irccian sage, and medical men were the sacred 
depositaries of this Divine truth; to them had long 
been revealed the holy halm of comfort in our pil¬ 
grimage on earth. In Egypt the science of medi¬ 
cine had attained an extraordinary height; and to 
the initiated were taught,* under the foim of inys- | 
tones, some ot those precepts which, amid “ dark- ! 
ness usiblc,” afterwards found tbeii access to the | 
minds of loss instiueted men. In the medical I 


school at Alexandria, Ptolemy Sotcr first col¬ 
lected together that extraordinary library which 
contained' a leading now unknown to the world, 
mostly the results of the study of the Therapeutea 1 
aiftl Essencs, on w-liosc minds were engraved the 
conviction of a life t^ come, virtue as the guide 
to follow on earth, and all that preceding ages 
had taught of the power of medicine upon man. 
The <iieek pliilosophers gathered fiom these 
stores, and taught in, their cities and in their 
islands that which they had collected from the 
schools of medicine and of philosophy which had 
existed in Egypt; but as the soil of Greece was 
not ybt fittc^l for the reception of such seed, he 
who planted and attempted to rear the beauteous 
offspring, died by the baud of ignoiancc, and was 
a martyr to a truth which i« now held so jucred 
a«d so dear to man, that he who would attempt 
to overthrow it is despised and execrated. 


REVIEW. 


Joseph and Benjamin. A Bones of Letters on the 
t'onti urersij he/ween Jars and Christians, corn pm - 
tm/ the most Important Doctrines of the Christian 
Religion. Hv Josi i»n Snmi'h C. F. Fhly, author 
of n Ifi'hicvv (iiamm.u, a lit brew, l..itin, and Eng¬ 
lish Dictionary, ami editor of \andei Hoogbt’s 
Hebiew Dibit*. In Two N olumei. Fifth Edition. 
New Yoik, U. S. 

Tiik best account we enn give of tin-? woik, aiul the 
best recommendation of its objects, arc to be found in 
the preface addressed to the Aineneun leader, nnd 
winch we therefoiu introduce into our pages — 

“ Dna Ri \m n, 

“ As jou may probably Unit seen my narrative, or history 
ol my own lib, several editions of ninth haw hem published 
imlli in Rutland anil in this country, I shall not suv any tiling 
rt-spcc ting imselt, cm t pi w-hai may he uetess.irj as a key to 
the billowing letters In the yiar 1771, I was lmrn in Gehnnny, 
of Jewish parents nnd brought up in the strict obsenanee ot 
all tlic religious nremon ics ol mv fori-j^hor** 1 was emh 
educated for the ofhro of mbbi, which 1 Mist.lined aftenrfinl, 
logither with reader m the synagogue, St , lor sewn jt irs At 
the .i*»e of twenty-five, being lonvineed 111 it Jisiis i<t the Mes- 
aiiili, I left my f.Ulift's house and hmdnd, .itid public 1) pro- 
ft-ssi.l iln-Cleidlaii rtligion In 1700 1 <lc\otcd niystlf to the 
work ol iniisKionnn, and eomniciietd Hit preparatory stiulu s 
m the missionary si nnnary at H« rim, Prussia, and pursued it 
afterwards more fully in Kngland In ISO’S I toiuincnrcd my 
missionary lahotm. in I.omlon, and continued llie same until 
Dllb, when I romowd with mj family to this country, inhere 1 
became tin pastor of a con "rogation m the ntv of New York 
Iu 1S2.J I n signed my pastoial clianre, and hum -id as .i-{iiit lot 
tlu 1 American hoeuly lor Meliorating the touditio.i ot the 
Jews,’until IMH Suite that period 1 havt ..pent inuili of my 
turn in travelling, ami picadiing the glorious (jos]<1 of the 
lilessid God I humph the grcnin pail ol the I'nit* d fhatis llius 
tar the Lord has hinugiit me on. an-I I tail ti-li j <huo. 
and mercy have followed me all the days of u y 1-lt , for non h 
I desue to bless his holy name 

“ The substaiue ol the billowing Utters constituted my let- 
tun s tojm Jewish hrelliren m Loudon, anil many ol them I 
hay e preached In several cities In Gloat llrilam, in the tity ot 
New Ymk, and Charleston, S (’, Sn , nnd to the praise or Hiui 
‘ from whom eometli every pood Kilt,' I ton bhv, upon Rood i vi- 
duuee, Hint they have met yufli general approbation, and been 
frequently sollnted for puldieation For the last twenty years I 
have revised nnd enlarged these lectures rejieatedlv and care¬ 
fully iompared them with the snereuJfitnplures, with the writ¬ 
ings of oar ancient and modem rabbins, and with the most 
approved works of Christian divines, and believe them to con¬ 
tain the truth as it is m Jesus Christ, m> blessed Lord and 
Saviour 

“ Now I am old nud grey-headed, and cannot expect to have 


m.-inv more davs tta labour in the vineyard of my T,otd, I have 
■ liih ,iv oil red to prepare them lor the press to the best of my 
pool .iln I ill* . and now huniblv suhniil tlu in to the public, that 
■i'll i I 'li ■ 111 i.i *1 .i'i*!, *1111 ■<• ii .1 w i* 1 ! mv f lib* - - Mif ill mi, 
i - 1*1.1. oh III lli« kll* -i'oii- i.i In an • I III iv vil l*v-In i 

|| Ol-, li *1. •lii-i'M SOI' !' i v\ y ul * 1\ 1 .. "li 

once cruriii«ft, and now cx.iltid Itidicnui, and conhim he 
In.u is in the all import tut truth that Jtsus Christ is the true 
M< ssiah, the Son ot the In mg (5od 

•' Ytith Ti-spitt to the style and composition of this work, I 
am peilei tJv aware that the critic will find ninny imperfections, 
lint hop! tin i.iudii! leader will please to lx.ir in mind that the 
KiirIh.Ii is not my ii.ilm- timgm, and ivei Mine I eoiumenied 
speakuiR it, I have liccii aitivily and constantly eiiRHRed in the 
work of the laird, which has not left me ns much tune ns I totild 
liau wishid to attend more strictly to the rules of rhitinii, and 
theiefore humbly request the leader to attend more to the mat¬ 
ter Ilian to the style and rompo-ttion of the follow itip letters 

** Out olijiit ninth I have toiislantly ki pt in vit-w is to show 
that the fundamental iloettines of our holy religion arc in itlu i 
• cun limply dev ised tables,' nor ‘ tlu im entions of modern prle-n 
iraft,’ hut that they have been reytail’ll m the Old Testament, 
anil believed tiy the ancient pi ople of God, and hn\e lieen taught 
liv Christ and lus apostles m the New Testament only iu a fuller 
and rli aier tnnnmi 

I h.iye nihlressed these letters to Benjamin, my own brother, 
meuly as a repn sentative of all my Jewish brethren, coiuem- 
niRyvhmn I can adopt the i.inguap< of the pre.it apostle ol the 
(•entiles, if not as leilinglv, y et I trust ns sun inly, in declaring, 

‘ 1 sav tin truth m Clmst, 1 lie not, my conscience also hearing 
me yvitncss in the Holy Ghost, that 1 hate great heaviness and 
continual sorrow in my heart, (for I,dul wish t>al myself weic ' 
1 neeurseil from (lirist,*) foi my hritlirin, my kiuimen according , 
to the fli sli who an israilites to whom peitalneth the adop¬ 
tion, and thegloiy, and the co\enants, n Wl tlu giving of the 
law, .mil tin- snvici ot God, and the promises, whose are 
tin lathers, anil of whom ns lencirning the flesh Christ 
cairn, who is ovir all, (1ml lilessul lor cvei Anu.li ’ Hum. 
i\ i r > Neitliei aio these letters written fur tlu*Jews only, 

* Perhnp, hwpassages have heen toini*.I\vfmore diflnult 
to he uiiderstiNMl than this. Hut tlu in Aid ot the apostle niav 
1 m. easily known, I It the setond and third yirsis me rtad 
withonl the ilausr - for 1 could wish that my sill wen neenrsut 
fiom Christ2 Let the engtnai word eui/wmin, the tn-werteet 
middle voue, he translatiil * I dul ’wish, instead ol ‘ 1 could,' i r 
hetoii my conversion, .1 Let this si ntonee he read Inn paren¬ 
thesis, as n reason why Paul fell and expressed greater sympalliy 
for lys brethren than any otlu i of tlu apostles did As if he 
had said, • They ntver hated Christ as 1 did, for before my ton- 
version I was as had ns my uutxlicving brethren are. for, like 
them, 1 dul wish my self utcursed from Clmst, that is, I ali- 
hnrred the idea ol believing in hint, or ns being considered mo¬ 
ot lus disciples, and then fore, hy sad exwrunce, I tan sympa¬ 
thise with them more than other- ' lie who lias just heen 
rescued ftom a dangerous fit of sickness feds more for a alek 
per inn than he who never knew what uckness mean*. Heuoe, 
tv on the Hon ol God himself needed tube* tempted anil tried, 
that he might be able to succour them that are tempted. 
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but alio for Christians of every denomination. The variety or 
truth contained in them is made so plain, gnd is In itself so 
interesting and important, that i hope the work will prove ex¬ 
ceedingly useful as a companion in liible classes, ,a text book 
to candidates for the Gospel ministry, and a complete system of 
divinity for pious families 

“ Firmly believing that ‘ Paul may plant and Apollos water, 
but God alone can give the increase, and that ‘it is notTiy 
might, nor by power, but by the Spirit of the Lord,’ 1 earnestly 
pray that the Lord, in infinite miycy, may make the truths 
contained m the following letters ‘the wisdom and the power of 
God unto salvation to cvery’ reader, ‘to the Jew first, and also 
to the Greek.’ 

“ Brooklyn , New York, March, 183S. Tns AutAor.” 

The author of “ Joseph and Benjafain ” is now in 
England, and is actively, and, we are glad to learn, 
successfully, employed in obtaining assistance for 
the gratuitous circulation of this masterly defence 
of Christianity, fa answer especially to the objec¬ 
tions of the JcwihIi nation, both amtkig the Jews 
in the British empire as well as among those in Ger¬ 
many and other parts of the European continent In 
the translation of the work into the German and 
French languages, we think certain peculiarities of 
opinion advanced by Mr. Frey might be prudently 
omitted ; and in the event of an English edition suc¬ 
ceeding the present, we recommend a cureful revision 
of the whole, and a judicious omission ot what is not 
likely to prove acceptable to the most numerous 
classes of Christians, however it may flatter Jewish 
pride and prejudice. 

The author 1ms onr best wishes and earnest prayers 
for his success. His credentials from America are 
most satisfactory ; and his reception ,’n England by 
those who witnessed his exertions in early life, must 
afford him sincere pleasure. 


The Book of the Denomination $; or, the Churches and 

Sects of Christendom tn the Nineteenth Century. 

Second Edition. Virtue, Ivy-laue. 

Why this work was so long permitted to remain 
out of print, when it waB so loudly called for by the 
public, Hks not been explained. We are glad to hull 
its reappearance, and have no doubt of its wide circu¬ 
lation. This is the book for the times. Every 
churchman ought to possess it, that he may form just 
views of the character and position of his own church 
at the present critical juncture; and .the Dissenter 
and the friend of universal religious freedom should 
read and diffuse its doctrines and sentiments. It is 
tlie religious patriot’s manual, and we commend to 
the attention of our general readers the following ex¬ 
tract, from the article entitled " The United Church 
of England and Ireland.” The subject is baptism; 
and the autlmr, after .some remarks that the clergy 
would do well to read, mark, learn, and wwurdly 
digest, goes on W say:— 

“ Baptism, as managed in tins church, is, as wc have seen, 


the juggle of a priest, the charm with which lie works a miracle 
of grace 11 But in addition to this, there are tlirce tilings in the 
baptismal service, which to the members of all other churches 
but that of Rome, appear exceedingly strange and repugnant to 
all their notions of Scripture and common sense. 

“ The first is the questions put to the babe, and answered by the 
sponson The subject is too grave for farce, and yet the exhi¬ 
bition Is ludicroiw Imagnft- a group composed or a nurse with 
a baby in her arms, and three or four plain, and for the most 
part, unlettered and thoughtless persons, who seldom, except on 
such occ*noiiH, are ever seen at church, standing round a white- 
rolied and vencrablc priest— a man, who, in all respects, appears 
to be their superior, apd who now presents himself before them 
as their spiritual instructor .uid guide The child is brought, 
and a strange colloquy takes plure, the pTlest addressing the 
rhilil liy proxy, deuiniids of the sureties m its name, * Dost thou 
renounce the du\ll mid all lus works, the vain pomp and glory 
of the world, with nil covetous desires of the same, and the 
carnal desires or the flesh, so that thoifaw iU not follow, nor be led, 
by them/’ On some occasions, when, to save time and trouble, 
half a dozen children are to 1m regenerated at once, this question 
is proposed to some twenty or thirty spnnsoi s, godfathers and 
godmothers, as they nre called, nml, as instructed to reply by the 
clerk, who acts as master of the ceremony, they simultaneously 
reply, ' 1 renounce them all ’ v 

“ The priest then propounds to the infant tfie nrtirles of the 
Aposth's creed, and the sponsors answer as before All this 1 
stedfastly believe ' Again the clergyman demands, ‘ Wilt thou 
be baptised m this faith * ’ *lhe response is—• That is my ilc- 
sin ’ ‘Wilt tlioif then obediently hv«‘p God’s holy will and 
eommnndnieiits, and walk in the sume all tlic days of thv lilcf' 
‘I will/ is the decisive and piouipt lcply Thus the Imite bo 
comes a Christian, and the sureties, after uttering these solem¬ 
nities and giving these pledges, salute the little Inlnver - make 
an occasional present—-nml will probably hear no more of it till 
awakened by tin urrors ol that tremendous judgment winch 
will call all men to mcount, not oulv for then profane actions, 
but their idle words and si-nous blasplutmes. 

“The absurdity of all this (to say nothing of its impiety— 
foi impious it does appear to me in the highest degree) may 
he exposed by presuiting something resembling it on anothci 
suhji et 

“ Suppose an infant brought by its parents and friends to a 
public school, to answer certnin astronomical interrogations to 
be put by a professor of astronomy, as ut general- V lit thou, 
infant of eight days old, will thou be uu astronomer > Dost thou 
renounce all erroneous systems of astunmmy, hi particular, 
dost thou admire the true C'opernican system 1 Suppose a proxy 
required to aiiswir foi this infant—All this I, proxy for this 
child, do stedfastly believe, and suppose from this hour the child 
became a reputed astronomer 

•• The simplicity of scriptural baptism is infringe d upon, by 
the church's oIIicioumIv tendering the sign of the cross .in 
essential p irt of the ccrcinoiiv No (lergy man dare administer 
baptism without this accompaniment it is indisputable, lor 
when, to relieve lender consciences, it was pioposecl by the com 
nussioiiers, who prepared the lull of comprehension, to niako it 
indifferent, leaving it to be used or not, according to the will of 
the parents oi the child—tlic proposal was rejected both.it 
wliat the Script un s do not Tequirc, and which lias no precedent 
in the practice of the primitm church, the church of England 
impel loualy enjoins upon all her members, from which if they 
dissent, their offspring arc at once, and for ever, abandoned to 
the uneemlimited meuy of God But it may be asked, wliat 
has the cross to do with baptism / the three Persons in the* 
Trinity are of c qn.il importance in its administration, and if the 
Son is to be distingmslu tl by a sy rabol peculiar to his oflirc, why 
are appropriate i itcWeferrmg to the Father and the Iloly Spirit 
to lie omitted/ Invention might easily form some significant de¬ 
vice , and so we might convert all tlic simple and tlic hcautilul 
m the ordinances of tlic New Testament into a pageant and a 
mummery 

“ If the church ot Kngland invent one rite, why may not the 
church of Home invent ten or fifty / * She may defend the use 
of chrism, salt, spittle, and the other ceremonies of christening 
In tier ritual, by every argunu nt liy which the sign of the cross 
is clifcnih cl' But tlic sign of the cross Is a significant rite, anil 
what absurdity limy not be made significant!"—(pp. 37G—37'J.J 


GEMS. 


DrsAPPOiNTKn Ambition.— The same sun which 
gilds •all ntfture, and exhilarates the whole creation, 
does not shine upon disappointed ambition. It is 
something that rays out ot darkness, and inspires 
nothing but gloom and melancholy. Men m »this 
deplorable state of mind find a comfort iu spreading 
the contagion of their spleen.— Burke. 

Omniscience.— There is something in the thought 
of being surrounded, even upon earth, by the Majesty 
on high, that gives a peculiar elevation and serenity ot 
soul. To be assured iu the loneliest hour of unknown 


or neglected sorrow, that every sigh ascends to the 
eternal throne, and every secret prayer can be heard 
in heaven; to feel that, in every act of conscious recti¬ 
tude, the heart can appeal, amidBt all the contradictions 
of sinners, to One who secth not as man seeth, pro¬ 
duces a peace which the worjd can never give. Feeling 
itself, like Enoch, walking with God, the heart per¬ 
ceives n spirituality and purity in every joy, a mercy 
and a balm in ex 017 korrovv, and, exalted above the 
intrusions of an intermeddling world, has its “con¬ 
versation iu heaven."— Matthew. 
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THOUGHTS ON MODERN LITERATURE. ’ 

BY THE HON. GEOUOB kUNT, NEWBDHYfOET, MASpACHCSETTB. 


The different moral tone, which ch&Qwtdrises 
the writings of the present day, compared with 
those of the father^ of English literature, is such 
as cannot fail to strike the most casudl reader. 
It is not so much that there is any v deficiency of 
books upon the great subjects connected with 
human improvetneiff, or that the authors thenfc 
selves seem at all wanting in just views of the 
real interests of mankind. On the contrary, all 
means available to huuyin effort are forced into 
the service of morality. Society i» actually 
overwhelmed with the praises of whatever is ex¬ 
cellent. Science, in her cold, Ipird way, lias 
undertaken to demonstrate its value. Wisdom 
uplifts her modest voice ; and she has her own 
hearers : and Folly, throwing over her shoulders 
the mantle of Philosophy, grows didactic and in¬ 
structive, until our hearts become sick within us, 
and we arc almost ready to despise those things 
which deserve our highest vcnerution and love, and 
which of theinselycs are attractive with a thousand 
beauties. One may now be convinced by mathe¬ 
matical demonstration of the superiority of virtue 
to vice; but is it not sometimes the case, that 
the very means which are victorious to convince, 
fail in power to convert to any good purpose ? 
One may certainly be driven to assent to .con¬ 
clusions, of which he feels neither the force nor 
the truth ; and may store his mind with innu¬ 
merable maxims, without arriving at any higher 
eminence in wisdom or virtue. The reason may 
he overpowered, while the feelings are untouched. 
The intellect may be cnlurgod, and the heart 
remain unimproved. We bow down to an idol 
which we call Reason, and are too often careless 
or forgetful, whether this object of our worship 
be a true or a false divinity. The time has been 
when men were willing tg trust to tfie ordinary 
impulses of human nature. They gave them¬ 
selves up to admiration and pity, and all the 
more generous affections, without hesitation and 
without fear. They felt that they were right, 
and they needed no more convincing argument, 
llut now-a-days,thc world has grown much wiser; 
and where we were once satisfied with feeling, 
we must needs argue and dispute. We forget 
that all men ore not capable of reasoning cor¬ 
rectly. We forget that we cannot always be 
sure of the soundness Of our conclusions, even 
when we have taken the most careful pains. We 
forget, in fine, that men have been, and may be 
argued into the most absurd results; and that 
passion and prejudice will artfully interweave 
themselves with our nicest speculations. It is 
true that Reason is herself immutable. But we 
are to mistake the sacrifice for the altar,—dis- 
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putatiou for logic,—lessoning for reason. We 
confound the mistaken processes of our own 
weak minds with the invariable principles of 
Truth*, and thus syllogise ourselves into errors 
which are inextricably, because we are deter¬ 
mined to convince ourselved that wc are rigt)t< 
The world now do&ms itself interested only in 
realities, strangely and falsely culled; for the 
thingS whiejj we ho regard are indeed the un¬ 
substantial and evanescent; and things distant 
and indistinct the future will show to be the only 
•and truly rpal. The daily cares that pres^upon 
o«r thoughts are now made to constitute the 
daily food and nurture of the mind. And san¬ 
guine Hope wifli her bijpyant wings, and Fancy 
brilliant with the hues of heaven, and Imagina¬ 
tion that compasses the illimitable universe, must 
fold their pinions, and shrink away from a power, 
who without their ministry must become in a 
moment but a cold and lifeless abstraction. But 
is it not true,*that all men aim to escape from 
the present? It is ndt to-day that we uro 
supremely blest; but yesterday, we say tss our¬ 
selves, we were happy, and to-morrow shall be 
like, and much more abundant. The slave ofl 
care will struggle to forget himself. He remem¬ 
bers a time when he was not so burdened, and 
anticipates a period when he shall lie free from 
the perplexities which now oppress him ; and the 
sick man turns upou his restless pillow, and 
recalls the elastic step of his early y^utli* or 
dreams of breezes, full of the sweet south, that 
shall yet breathe vigour into his frame, aud re¬ 
new the energies of his exhausted heart. And 
what, may vte ask, has reason to do with tho 
thoughts that soothe, and the hopes that cheer 
their minds? We satisfy ourselves with the 
suggestions of imagination ; we become happy 
upon the blessings which hope insinuates; and 
life derives its very spring and buoyancy from 
things which reason can Neither control nor , 
supply. It is undfer these influences that the 
tired hand raises itself, and the flagging spirits 
are encouraged to renewed and more vigorous 
exertion, aud that wo press forward, afjhiit and 
again, to the vast pursuits of thg wor^f, with the 
incitements of hope throbbing and thrilling in 
our bosoms. - m 

It it, in vain, therefore, to tell us, that*tho 
operations of the imagination are inconsistent 
with,the Tool requirements of life. It is vain to 
sa^ that it is not necessary to our v$ry existence. 

It has Che power to lift the burdens which weigh 
upon tlie present. It cheers and renovates us 
by recalling into more splendid being the lost 
glories which brightened the past.* It has the 
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magic art to clothe the future with more exquisite 
visions of magnificence and beauty than the 
present ever knows. 

The theory .which would confine us down to 
the mere objects of our senses humbles our 
nature, and deprives it of some of its E&ost 
ennobling attributes. It ,»s not surely the culti¬ 
vation of the fancy, but its neglect and abuse, 
which is ever injurious to the true interests of 
society. But it is strange indeed that we"should 
be always studying textbooks for the improve- 
' went of our other faculties, and should suffer 
that one to run wild and luxuriate at will, which 
needs the most; constant and attentive direction, 
and upon which, more than any ft of them, our 
daily happiness depends. 

It cannot be denied that, after the Scriptures 
then.selves, the books which have exerted the 
most powerful influence upon human life, hc.ve 
been works of imagination. Fxptn childhood to 
old age, and through every variety of character, 
they have governed the mind by the same irre¬ 
sistible and intense interest, #ow many cha¬ 
racters indeed have been moulded and fixed by 
the narrative of that entertaining voyager, upon 
whose story wc have all of us hung delighted in 
our youth, until his solitary islai.d seemed to us 
fairy-laud, only that we believed its marvels to be 
trot, than any history. How many human beings 
have caught their more exalted emotions from 
the pages of that mightiest master of thought 
and passion, whose wildest conceptions seem less 
like fiction than the daily occurrences of our own 
existence ! For whoever mused with Hamlet, or 
acted with Othello, without realising their life 
and .presence Hkc that of his most familiar and 
ordinary friends ? Or, to turn to a graver, but 
no less imaginative specimen of fictitious com¬ 
position, how many have wandered with delight 
over the wondrous story of good and honest 
John Banyan I How many “ trembling minds 
and hearts afraid” have .gone with valiant Chris-' 
tian upon his pious pilgrimage, and felt their own 
faith strengthened by his stedfastness, their own 
courage confirmed by his example! We pre¬ 
sume, too, that, considered apart from its sacred 
character, no more entertaining and instructive 
reading can <he found, than that which is coo -, 
tained in She allegorical portions of Scripture 1 
itself. What lofty and beautiful image b are 
breathed^by the fervent spirit of the divine 
Psalmist anu his royal son! What terrible 
sublimity rolls upon the awful strains of the 
Ayibiai\ patriarch 1 What holy sweetness, what 
heavenly enthusiasm, what magnificent imagery 
interweave themselves with the thread of the 
Old Testament narration, like pearls mingling 

with goVdi Who ha* ever contrived atones so 
true to nature, bo touching in expression, so 
beautiful in their application, so interesting in 
their structure, as the parables of oUr Saviour 
himself! the Bible is full of the expression of 


the tendercst as well as the loftiest imagination, 
and disdains not to clothe its instructions, its 
threatenings, and its cons^ations, with the flowers 
that were wreathed in Paradise. S 

But to confine our attention to compositions 
of merely human origin, certainly a vast propor¬ 
tion ofithe literature of the present day is deficient 
in tha higher characteristics, which distinguished 
the writings of our predecessors. There is plenty 
of light'literature, it is true, and much which is 
both entertaining and attractive, to-a certain dc- 

4 ree; but there seems to' be an air of sqper- 
cialness and shallowness' about most eve'n of 
its best productions, which effectually prevents it 
from entering .very deeply into our sympathies, 
from dwelling and* incorporating itself, if wo 
may so -tspeak, with the texture of our minds, 
and becoming, as it were, a part and portion of 
ourselves. Th ere are undoubted and illustrious 
exceptions to so general a charge. It may also 
be observed, that we seldom regard the writings 
of our contemporaries and companions with the 
same impartiality as that with which We look 
upon the productions of the distant and the 
dead. For Time, which separates the man of 
genius from the envy and malice .of the world ; 
Time, which covers liis failing?, and spiritualises 
and exalts his nature j Time, which transmits to 
us only the higher and more ethereal attributes 
of those glorious beings, breaks down also the 
earthly barriers which limited their renown to 
their own kindred and country; it sweeps away 
the. prejudices which veiled their fame. They 
are no longer Spaniards and Italians,iSnglishnien 
and Americans : they claim a communion with 
the human race, and we yield them our venera¬ 
tion and love, as the benefactors of mankind. 

But there is something in the older writers 
intrinsically superior to that which now claims 
our attention and praise. • Take some of the 

standard classics of the English language, and 

how rarely will the most judicious critic have 
occasion for finding fault ? But os to the mass 
of the current literature of the day, all men are 
competent to criticise the flippant pertness of its 
expressions, and its ill-considered and unsound' 
speculations. The pen seems to have been taken 
up as if for the preparation of some unwelcome 
task, which, as might be anticipated, is executed 
with slovenly carelessness, and laid aside by botli 
writer and reader without regret But the elo¬ 
quent simplicity of the older authors, their sound 
learning, the elegant variety of their careful 
diction, their fine thoughts - and profound reflec¬ 
tions, show that they came with minds prepared 
for the business which they had uwfertaken. 
And thus, " long choosing and beginning late," 
and writing with that cautious deliberation, they 
finally produced those noble works, which arc 
worthy the devotbn of a life ; for ever honour¬ 
able to themselves, for ever profitable to mankind. 
The popular works of the present day are many 
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of them justly so named. They, indocjl, gratify 
the popular fancy, which is but for an instant, 
and, a#that changes, they die,-and are forgotten. 
They are created amidst tho bustle and # excite- 
raeftt of momentary caprice, to suit a taste os 
trustless and inconstant as a summer cloud; 
they contain in themselves no ^lemenVf^pf solid 
continuance; thay amuse, it is possible, for a 
day; they live without renown, and pprish with¬ 
out honour.; and the places which knew them 
are filled again and again by others, as trifling 
and as idle as thegselves. • 

Not so is it with the other class of productions 
to which we have alluded. They were the 
fruits of no instantaneous impulse of the fancy : 
they were written to gfatify no popular appetite, 
and to minister to no depraved taste ; and they 
suit not, it may be, the fashion of the times. But 
nrge soon frees them from the pflssing .prejudice 
of the day, and then they live and flourish for 
ever ! They appeal to the common sympathies 
and sensibilities of our nature; they enter into 
the feelings which have characterised our race in 
every stage of its progress; they strike upon 
chords which have throbbed in every human 
bosom. Man is their her , and tho world their 
stage. They think for all time, and their just 
guerdon i> immortality. 

We were led into these reflections, l»y looking 
over lately some of the minor poems of Milton, 
and could not help thinking how much more 
truly valuable was a lino of his writing, than 
whole libraries of mnny modern compositions. 
They are true to nature, true to philosophy, true 
to heaven! There is something more in them 
than makes up the ordinary attributes of fine 
writing, something more than fancy, more than 
imagination, more than learning, more than 
genius ;—there is soul J There is a fire which 
caught its blaze at no earthly altar; there is a 
grand purpose conceived m the deep solitude of 
the author’s mind. There is not a thought which 
looks like grasping at present renown. There 
is, to be sure, the anticipation of glory ;—but tlu 
glory which Milton coveted was not the accla¬ 
mation of the crowd around him. There is, 
indeed, a soul breathing from his pages, conscious 
of its own objects, serving its own ends, per¬ 
forming its own resolves, unpolluted by the vices 
of men, but serene, heroic, and unshaken amidst 
the thronging tumult of an unstable world. 
There is a conscience, which degrades itself by 
no base compliances, a heart which holds its 
hopes under higher control than the World’s 
aeclayn, an intellect un&llured by interest and 
far too great for vanity, its only impulse duty, its 
only law its own approbation. It countenance 9 

no fulno philosophy j it sinks into no morbid 
despondency ;* it 1b full of hope, and eburage, 
and sublime contemplation ; it searches Into the 
business of the world with a just appreciation j it 
mingles in the affairs of life with a generous aim; 


it has nourished its meditations amidst the gar¬ 
dens of Sion; the flowers it has gathered have 
been watered with the dews of 
. • '■ 
u Silva's fount, that flowed, 

• Fast by tho oracle of. God.” 

We do not mean to be understood that the 
authors of the present day are to be expected to 
write like Milton and some of his contemporaries; 
for with different degrees of power, the same 
spirit seems to have been working in the minds 
of all those great men. A* genius like Milton’s, 
indeed, must exist alone and unapproachable; 
it is,the wonder of its own era* and the admira¬ 
tion and •xajnple of other ages. The great 
events which agitated their day have been want¬ 
ing to our own; the influences and the emotions 
which tended to elevate their minds hdte ope¬ 
rated more fedbljr upon ours; the stormy waves 
which beat ujxm their shores with a dash like 
thunder, have flowed Joy us gently and almost 
imperceptibly, like the receding tide of a sum¬ 
mer stream-. But there can be no time which 
doe? not require encouragements to virtue; no 
age in winch that literature is not really valuable 
which tends to elevate and dignify the character 
of man. Biit the lighter productions of genius, 
whether good or bad, wUl always jonert a vast 
influence upon the popular mind; and we^annot 
count that labour vain which may have some 
influence in directing the thoughts to those purer 
fountains of meditation an philosophy. It is 
sad, indeed, to reflect that literature, which 
ought to be able to lead and to form the public 
taste, is too apt to derive its own characteristics 
from the tendency of the times; and thys acting 
and reacting upon each other, a day of inferior 
men and ignoble deeds will encourage corrupt 
and feeble habits of thought in those whose duty 
it is to resist such influences, and to stem the 

torrent of a Vebaffng age. That literature which 

serves only to entertain an idle hour is not pen- 
forming any of its higher purposes. It is its 
duty to devote itself to the encouragement ot 
the belter emotions of the heart and mind, and 
while it pleases, never to forget tjpit its chief* 
aim should be to raise and instruct. But who-* 
-ver reads much of the fictitious writing now 
popular, will find himself lulled Into a dreamy 
and enervating voluptuousness, or perhaps new . 
strength imparted to his evil pasgjpns; or, it 
may be, it will unsettle his ncflhJhs of right and 
wrong, will encourage a false estimate f the 
allotments of life, and cherish imaginary but 
fatal discontents. Let such an one turn, then, 
to the pages of a writer like Milton, and consider 
how he regarded the unavoidable misfortunes of 
-xistence. What dorp and serene contentment 
ireothes in tills sonnet upon his blindness l— 

M When I consider lvow my light is spent 

Ere half my Any*, in this dork world and wide, 

And that one talent, which hr death to hide, 

Lodgod b) wo useless, though my soul mom bont 

2ft2 
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To um therewith mr Maher, nod prcimt 
My true account, Icat ho returning Abide; 

4 Doth God exact day labour, light denied 
1 fondly oak.- But Patience, to^pvont 
That murmur, soqti replies,. ‘ God doth not need 
Either man’s worlds or Jiis own gifts; who best » 
Bear his mild yoke, they servo him best. His state 
Takingly; thousands at his bidding speed. 

And post o’er land and ocean without rest: 

They also sorvo who only stand and wait.’" 

And how nobly does a strong heart and An 
unbroken mind speak in the thrilling language 
with which he addresses a friend upon the same 
subject I—- ' 

** Syriac, this three years day these eyes, thqfjgh cloor, 

To outward view, of demisli or of spot. 

Bereft of light, their seeing have forgot, 

Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 
Of soft, or moon, or star, throughout the year, 

Or man, or woman. Yet I argflo not <' 

Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope ; but still bear up* and steer 
Bight onward. Wlat supports me, dost thou ask P 
The conscience, friend, t’ have lost them ovcrplicd 
In liberty's defence, my noble task, 

Of which all Europe Ulks from side to side : . 

This thought might load mo through the world’s vain 
mask, 

Content though blind, hod I no bettor guido.” 

* 

It is impossible to read such productions with¬ 
out becoming wiser and better; foT they encou¬ 
rage our nobler faculties, they cherish our more 
exalted purposes, they raise our spirits and warm 
our hearts, they cheer us on the rough road of 
duty, and we go forward on the business of life 
under the promptings of purer aud more generous 
emotions. You read the writings of Milton and 
some of his compeers, and you feel that-you 
have been in the presence of great men; and if 
the majesty of their genius awes you, it also 
comforts you with grander ideas of the capacity 
of the human intellect, it inspires you to loftier 
and more strenuous effort for vour*own cultiva¬ 
tion and the improvement or others. On the 
contrary, many of the trifling productions which 
are such modem favourites, .seem to us to have 
been written with the direct purpose of debasing 
our nature. ( It is not likely that this is generally 
the case; but so much the more melancholy is 
the reflection, they are written to commend, 
themselves to a depraved taste already formed, 
and open for their reception. At any rate, they 
are calcufr^ted to throw a veil over the brightness 
of our manor ptwjeptions, and to confound, in our 
minds, the eternal distinctions of virtue and vice. 
They rob,us of the prouder hopes of life, and 
chain us down to the sordid aud selfish maxims 
of the world. 

Hie true purpose of imagination is of a higher 
nature, we believe, than is generally apprehended. 
It is not simply to amuse an idle hour, still less 
to minister to a depraved taste, that she spreads 
her starry wings, and compasses the broad and 
teeming earth, and the illimitable amplitude of 
heaven. Her storehouse is a treasury of un¬ 


counted .gems—pearl and opal, diamond and 
gold. As the liberal elements dispense their 
bounty, so she diffuses her golden gifts. •There 
is no qge, or climate, or condition of men, in 
which she has not given to glory its chidfest 
honour, and its sweetest magic to beauty. It 
was byjf$f aid that the early Chaldean looked 
into the blue depths of upper air, and drew 
thence the,mystic theories of Iris ancient wisdom; 
and upon her pinions was wafted the, soul of 

v M That blind old man of Sdo’s rocky isle." 

! whose stirring songs yet echo upon the sanguine 
plain and around the battlements of old Troy. 
Upon the mountain-tops ^he hath her dwelling, 
and in every green field. The deep echoes of 
primeval forests are filled with her language, and 
Ocean, as it swplls and thunders, answers to her 
voice. Sometimes she may be found reposing 
in the calm loveliness of a summer landscape ; 
and sometimes she builds her pavilion upon 
the tumultuous current of the storm. Other 
things are partial and limited in their diameter 
and operation; but her empire is unbounded as 
the universe. There is no human being so cold 
and dull in whose feelings und affections she has 
not some share. The savage in his desert and 
the philosopher in his closet, are equally within 
the sphere of her control. She is powerful to 
melt, to persuade, and to teach. It is her office 
to elevate, to refine, and to humanise the mind ; 
and whether she wanders amidst the enchant¬ 
ments of Arabia, or clothes the ragged hills of 
Scotland with glory and delight, her influence is 
acknowledged and her dominion allowed. 

It is the well-known remark of a great English 
statesman, that if ho might write the popular 
songs, he cared not who made the laws of the 
nation. The observation is manifestly founded 
upon a just appreciation of human character, and 
is but a commentary upon the conduct of Lycur- 
gus, who introduced the poems of Homer into 
Greece at the same time that he was reforming 
the legislation of Sparta. How often has the 
stirring lay aided the patriot in the achievement 
of his triumphs! How often has the horo’s heart 
throbbed with higher energies os ho listened to 
the thrilling numbers of the muse’s lyre 1 His¬ 
tory is full of the triumphs of song; and a touch¬ 
ing incident of this nature is related in Plutarch’s 
life of Nicias, where he tells ub that after a 
battle unfortunate for,the Athenians, their Sici- 
ban conquerors freely released their captives, 
and showered upon them benefits seldom be¬ 
stowed upon the vanquished, in reward far the 
recitation of a few verses of Euripides; and 
which is the some story so beautifully alluded to 
by a poet of our own times *— 

“ When Athena* armies fall at Syracuse, 

And fettered thousands bore the yoke of war. 
Redemption roso up in the Attic muse, 

Uor voice their only ransom from afar. 
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Sco i m they chant tho tragic hymn, thoVar 
Of the o’ermnatcrod victor stops, tiio reins 
*> Pall from his hands, lus idle scimctar 

Starts from.its bolt, ho rends his captive's chains, 

• And bids him thank U 19 bard for froedouf and his 
strains.” 

If, then, works of imagination exovLa more 
powerful and constant influence upon tlurpopular 
mind than graver treatises, how necessary it is 
that they shpuld be founded upon *the truest 
models, and be dedicated to the best purposes! 
It is in vain to a|fpnipt to subdue the outpqpr- 
ings of imagination; nor can it be in any way 
desirable. Other thoughts may be necessary ; 
but her promptings are a delight. It is her pro- 
‘ per business to make goodness attractive, and to 
scatter flowers over the rugged paths of duty; 
it is hers to cheer what misfortune depresses, 
and to gild the clouds of life witl» a halo of glory. 
It is surely the interest of society to §ee to her 
proper cultivation; and she well knows how to 
repay its care a thousand fold. When she is 
neglected she becomes, of necessity, depraved, 
and society feels the debasement in an infinite 
variety of ways; when her honour is secured she 
calls around her the glories which have illumin¬ 
ated her past existence, and thus she gives a 
fresh charm to virtue, and throws a newer lustre 
upon happiness. 

Above all, let not him who is conscious of a 
just and noble purpose fear what some have 
strangely said—that the day of poetry has gone 
by, and that he will want readers; for this, 
indeed, can never he while there is any thing in 
the condition of nature or of life to impress us 
more deeply than the ordinary current of exist¬ 
ence; it can never be while a line of melancholy 
shadows any spirit, or a spring of joy gushes in 
any heart. It would contradict the very consti¬ 
tution of human nature itself. The sailor thrills 
upon the bounding sea, the student revels in the 
luxury of solitary thought, the husbandman glad¬ 
dens in the freshness of spring; and all these are 
poetical: and the daybreak, scattering the silence 


of darkness j, the descending splendours of even¬ 
ing; the grey twilight; the array of night; hill 
and valley, stream and forest, flewer and ocean ; 
whatever is noble id the history of mind, what¬ 
ever is lovely and affecting in the story of life. 
To soy that the day of poetry is gone by, were, 
indeed, to say what none of us would willingly 
believe; for it would be to say that the world 
has grown old and imbecile, that its veins are 
chilled, and Us end 4s nigh; that the enchant¬ 
ments of youth are vanished; that the glory of 
manhood is a shadow; that his better hopes are 
but«folly, and the purposes of existence only 
degrading* it were to say that the freshness has 
passed from the leaf, and the sunbeam from the 
canopy of heaven ; that life, indeed, is worthless, 
and creation a blank. • 

• And so, indeed, from day to day, and from 
year to yeor, # pass on and perish the vanities of 
the world; so pass its idle fashions and its heart¬ 
less follies; and sorrowing not for them, we 
might say without regret, 

“ Pass on, relentless world ! n 

But so passeth not whatever is truly valuable 
and excellent; so can never pass those loftier 
aspirations which are conceived in tbm purity of 
a good heart, and are devoted to the Exalted 
purpose of advancing and ennobling the human 
character. So can never pass the glory of intel¬ 
lectual achievements, which, like Milton’s, have 
caught their inspiration from a Divine fountain, 
and whose hopes of endurance are built upon a 
foundation which is higher than the stars. No 
generous impulse, no lofty action, no ^dent and 
virtuous aspiration of one who sincerely devotes 
himself to the advancement and elevation of his 
kind, shall ever perish ; his fervent enthusiasm, 
his noble enterprises, his magnificent thoughts, 
his pure life, his charity to man, and his high 
trust in God, will be recorded for eternity, where 
the fashions of the world have neither part nor 
lot. 


BRITAIN. 

CHAPTER XI. 


TRADE. 

When the disturbances of the conquest had 
subsided, it contributed to the spread of trade, 
by opening communications with France, and 
othef parts of the continent, which found full 
employment for the small, but always increasing, 
navy of the conqueror. 

Some of the principal places of trade, in this 
period, were Bristol, London, Exeter, the Cinque 
ports, Norwich, Lynn; Lincoln, Grimsby, Wain- 
fleet, Boston, Stamford, York, and Pembrokeshire, 
where the Flemings made coarse woollen cloth. 


The exports were wool, leather? ynfb, lead, tin, 
corn, salt, wax, cheese, honey, horses, which 
often sold for twenty-eight, or thirty jnarkg each, 
and slaves, often the children of the poor, who 
were sold in Ireland, as appears from the council 
of* Armagh, at which it was decreed that all the 
English slaves should be liberated.. None of these 
exports left the kingdom without a tax had been 
first paid to the king. The merchants, who were 
chiefly Jews, that had come after the conquest in 
great numbers, among whom were some Flemings, 
Italians, Germans, Lombards, and even Anglo- 
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SBXOnl, Mad ff despicable part of the English 
population that time. They imported drugs, 
spices, arms, pictures, books, the precious stones, 
and metals, oils, woad, silks, wines, furs, and thp 
celebrated tapestries from the city of Arras, whence 
their subsequent name, and* iron and steel from 
Germany * all whose prices and times of sale were 
fixed by the king. There were then embroiderers, 
jewellers, painters, writers, and illuminators, be- 
sides the necessary trades 'mentioned in the for¬ 
mer period: But such tradesmen and imports 
were chiefly for the benefit of the nobles and 
clergy. The merchants of a trading city were, 
in this period, formed into guilds, to*lessen the 
hazards, and to increase the gains of commerce, 
for which they paid a yearly rent to the king. A 
guild 8f London paid 16/.; one at Winchester 
8 marks; one at Linooln, 2 chasseurs; one at Ox¬ 
ford 1 goldmaTkj the weavers gt Winchester 
8 marks, for the permisston to choose their own 
aldermen ; and the fullers of the same city paid 
6/. for their guild, which, from its fine, might 
have been considered a more gainful trade khan 
the weavers. One of these merchants was usually 
kept in the house of a great baron, to superintend 
all his affairs of trade; and some 1 of the more 
succcssfutescders rose to the dignity of inferior 
barond? No usury was allowed to be practised 
by Christians, whloh drove the trade of money 
lending into the hands of the Jews, who often 
took fifty per cent, and had largo dealings with 
the scholars of Oxford, in compassion of whose 
proverbial improvidence, Henry III. afterwards 
limited the interest, or lent money, to forty-three 
per cent/ The Norman shilling was larger than 
the Saxon, and the sliver penny, when required, 
was cut into smaller divisions, until it was for¬ 
bidden by Edward I. There were no silver nor 
gold mines in the island in this period. 

Some of the Saxon coins, as the marcus thris- 
mas, and the oras, fell into disuse soon after the 
conquest, as well as the copper Btrea to which we 
have already referred. 

A pound then meant as many silver coins as 
'weighed five, thousand four hundred troy grains: 

' the marks were £ of the pound; a shilling the 
1-20: a penny fr>»240. Of gold coins it would 
appear that there were none coined then, though 
such forqjgn gold coins as passed among the 
Saxons we^ still current, and the proportion of 
gold to Silver aftjpars to have been 1 to 9. If 
when money was paid into the Exchequer it was 
a little too. light, six silver pennies in the pound 
were added by the payer: if much too light, the 
money was paid in by weight, and the number of 
coins were disregarded: but if impure, a part? of 
it was melted, and the proportion of the rest was 
thus settled. Hence it became necessary in a 
bargain to agree upon the mode of payment 
whether by weight, tele, in kind, or by combus¬ 
tion t In 1128 there was a dearth, when wheat 
sold for 6*. a quitter, that Is, about 10/, of 


our monfey; but in 1244, it was so cheap that it 
sold for 2 8. the quarter. With all this disadvan¬ 
tage, the balance of trade was in favour of 
England, even then, for as there Were no mines 
to increase the coin, which, with all its liabilities 
to lass, did yet increase, foreign commerce must 
have srat mdre money into the, English markets 
than Englishmen sent coin from home; and when 
we consider the immense sums which were sunk 
by the clergy, in the papal service, the trade 
of^Britain must have been vejy great. 

It was customary for the great barons to keep 
in their household a superior inmate, who was 
called " the merchant,” analagous, in part, to the 
present office of steward#-but differing from him* 
in the fact that the merchant often engaged in 
foreign trade, his lord finding the money and re¬ 
ceiving the gains. 

A person who had 10/. a year, in this period, 
could have obtained as much as 150/. of our pre¬ 
sent money would procure', which arose, partly 
from the fact, that their 10/. contaihed much 
more actual silver than ten of ours; and that a 
pound, in those times, was worth twelve and a 
half times more than it is now. 

The state of agriculture was greatly neglected 
in the first part of this period, whose wars were so 
destructive to thq country that it was said, “ to 
till the land was to plough the sea,” and though 
many of the Normans were suporior farmers, as 
Richard de Rulos, who converted some of the 
fens into good lands, they were for the first cen¬ 
tury too engaged with* their sword to attend to 
the peaoeful plough 1 . In this age the* plough had 
but one stilt, and in Wales the ploughmen 
walked backwards. A sickle was a double 
handled blade. Water, and horse mill8, were 
numerous. Mari, Chalk, and Dung, were used 
for manures. The sower carried the grain in a 
sheet slung from his neck. But the agricultural 
art, like all the rest then in Britain, was en¬ 
cumbered with useless laws, which regulated the 
times of ploughing, and the quantities of tillage, 
and even, sometimes, declared penalties for suffer¬ 
ing the continuance of certain weeds! Nothing, 
but particularly cattle, could be yet bought 
without witnesses. # All wrecks fell to the king, 
or the earl, which barbarous custom, a little modi¬ 
fied, still exists. Glass painting, binding, and 
illuminating books, were not uncommon, and 
some of the most distinguished artists were the 
clergy. John of Salisbury compares the munifi¬ 
cence of the nobles towards musicians to that of 
Nero; and music then prospered th« better be¬ 
cause it was directly employed in panegyrising 
the great, or in praising the fair! 

Some of the husbandmen had inferior gardens, 
which, with vineyards and orchards, were pos¬ 
sessed by nearly all *the great monasteries, that 
in the time of Henry I. began to be built in the. 
Norman fashion. William of Malmsbury par¬ 
ticularly mentions the gardens and vineyards of 
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the vale of Gloucester as the best in all England. 
The houses, in general, wqje of wood and slime, 
wattled and covered with rushes, To induce the 
erection of better churches, and monasteries, the 
builders had a remission of their penances, and 
were honoured with feasts, provided by the clergy 
on, one of which .occasions,. Jeoffred, abbot of 
Croyland, when about to build a church, pro¬ 
vided a dinner to five thousand guests. It 
was often,*however, remarked by the monks, that 
the Saxons had houses, but good living^ 

the Normans fine houses, but poor fare. In this 
period the churches, abbeys, and* castles, had 
small glass windows: the walls were only white¬ 
washed : and the roofs of the richest monasteries 
were covered with lead. The houses of the 
ordinary people were still made of wood, and 
covered with sods, straw, or reeds,, and even the 
respectable burgesses of London lived in places 
which would be now considered inferior cow¬ 
sheds. But the higher classes, conscious that 
England had been taken from its want of places 
of fortification, built numerous castles, which were 
defended by the ditch, barbican, moat, and walls, 
from which modern gaols have been copied. A 
sight of two or three of the castles which yet 
remain at Warwick, Alnwick, Bedford and Exeter, 
would be better than pages of description. 

Towards the end of this period brass founding 
began to be practised by the clergy ; armour and 
images were covered with gilt; jewellery ap¬ 
pears ‘ to have produced some skdful artists, 
amongst whom Baldwin is mentioned, who made 
several 1 vessels, which charmed even Adrian IV., 
the noted Breakspear. Nor must it be forgotten 
that artists found their best market in the church. 
The emigration of the Flemings advanced the 
arts of weaving and spinning, hut they were 
ordered not to stretch their cloths before the door; 
they werte required to make them' of two ells 
wide, as good in the middle as at the sides, and 
none but black cloth was to be sold in cities and 
boroughs; to enforce which regulations six or 
eight “ honest men " were appointed, from whose 
inspection, however, some of the richer merchants 
easily purchased exemption. Silks were worn by 

Ingulphus, whose history extends from 
Eadmer 

Simeon of Durham 
Richard of Hexham 

William of Malmsbury or Somerset. 

Henry of Huntingdon, from the beginning 
John of Hexhenv 
Bertfedict of Peterboro’ 

William the little. 

.Gervase of Canterbury 
Roger de Hoveden (continued Bedes’) 

Matthew Paris....... f........ 

Matthew Paris, with Rlshanger’s additions, 

Thomas Wykes .. 

Giraldus Cambrensi s, a history of Ireland. 


many of the nobles; and English ladies retained 
their celebrity for Works of embroidery, by which, 
in patches of bibfteal or church histories, the won¬ 
ders of the saints -proclaimed the triumphs of the 
needle; on which account *th$ English ladies 
were often employed to make the sacerdotal 
dresses, and, sometimes, even- those of the pope. 
The rooms of great houses were painted with 
histones, wainscotted and hung with tapestries, 
while the warrior had li’is. saddle and shield 
painted. Sculpture could not be disregarded 
since i every church wanted the sflltue of its 
patrol! saints and most of them were as well 
stocked with images, as the nichos in the ex¬ 
ternal walls of some of our cathedrals are still. 
Nor did sculpture rest when it had stored 
churches with many a gilded row of the “twelve 
patriarchs,” and the “ twelve apostles,” the 
martyrs, &c., byt it created files of angels, with 
gilt wings, and net seldom dared to represent the 
Almighty himself. Portrait painting was common, 
and the church walls were generally the canvas 
whert the great condescended to have their 
images drawn; and in some of the churches, 
the grandees not only had their own full-lengths 
** painted in ftfesco * (!) on the walls, but accom¬ 
panied it with drawings of their favourite dogs, 
hawks, and horses, with some of their principal 
slaves; doubtless, a very edifying picture for the 
King of heaven. Do not smile, reader; it was by 
this art that the clergy moved the compassion of 
even kings add courts to engage in the crusades ; 
for which purpose Abulfeda tells us, among ofher 
things, that two remarkable paintings had a great 
effect in deciding the oscillating zeal^of the 
nobles; namely, one representing Mahomet flog¬ 
ging Christ, who, was tied to a stake I and the 
other, an Arabian stallion, staling on the holy 
sepulchre. 

LEARNING. 

Happily -for us there was learning enough in 
the monasteries to» provide us with some his¬ 
torians of that moBt melancholy period, of whifch 
it may be useful to mention # the follywing .— 


A.D % A.D. 

. 664 to 1091 

. 1066 ... 1122 

... 616 .. *1130 

... 118** ..r 1139 

.„. 449 ... 1143 

. .... 1154 

.. 1130 ... 1156 

. 1170 ... 1192 

;. J066 ... 1197 

.|. 1*122 .... 1200 

. 781 ... 1202 

. 1066 ... 1259 

.... ... 1273 

... .mm. m. •»•••• 1066 ... 1804 
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Of'these, it may be necessary to remark, In- 
gulphus was secretary to the conqueror, went on 
the crusades with seven thousand other pilgrims, 
out of which only twenty ragged and famished 
fugitives returned.* He removed to Croyland, 
where he wrote his history* William of Malms- 
bury is by many thought to be the most veracious 
of the historians. He was only, however, monk 
and librarian of his abbey, Benedict, of ‘Peter¬ 
borough, also wrote a life of Bebkct, of whom 
John of Salisbury was an enthusiastic admirer. 
Besides tfese scholars, ther& are others, whose 
works are yet distinguished, as Anselm, La^franc, 
Nicholas, Breakspear, Ailred, Pefc.tr Blois, of 
whose works there are yet extant sixty-five ser¬ 
mons, seventeen tracts, and one hundred and 
thirty-four letters. All the scholars of those 
times went to Paris, whicii, added to their fte- 
quent political employment, often contributed to 
make their histories partial and prolix. We learn 
that at Croyland, in 1091, there was a library of 
nine hundred volumes, and a beautiful orrery. 
Original authorship was a dangerous pursuit; for 
if the writer mentioned the crimes of the great, 
they crushed him; if of the little, none read; 
and if of the clergy, they excomtnunicated him, 
and buwsithis books. Rude poems, without a 
spark of the great natural fire which all good 
poetry muBt possess, appear to have been then a 
part of the staple literature. From the specimens 
which are extant they appear to have been in¬ 
decently amorous, full of tiny conceits about 
metaphysical morality, or pompous panegyric of 
the nobles. These Norman poets were called 
troubadours, and their productions, romances, from 
the name of the language Roman-French, in 
which they were written. Of course, love songs, 
and doggrel hymns, were as common as hawthorn 
berries; and, occasionally, satire wrote in rhymes; 
but satire was therf in its infancy. The chief 
schools of learning besides Cambridge and Ox¬ 
ford, where out of six hundred and sevonty-five 
houses above five hundred, were in ruins at the 
conquest, and where there were yet about three 
thousand scholars and teachers, were the cathe¬ 
dral schools of York, Lincoln, Canterbury, Win¬ 
chester, Saint Alban’s, and London. The monas¬ 
teries, of which, from the conquest to the death 
of John, there arose five hundred and fifty-seven 
new onc£ were the chief schools of medicine, 
no mean jSbt W^thc maxims of which were drawn 
from the depths of astrology; and it was gene¬ 


rally thought then that medicines depended more 
on the quarter and age of the moon than on their 
own native efficacy. 

The real scholars, justly disgusted with the 
trash to which the Norman jargon had reduced 
the vigorous Saxon-English, cultivated the Latin 
tongtfe,in which all their books, letters, accounts, 
sermons, and many of their 'conversations were 
expressed; and some of the historic writers, 
whom we have just mentioned, are, by no mean 
fudges, thought to have attained to an elegance 
in Latinity which, in this country, has certainly 
never been surpassed. In addjtibn to Latin, the 
knowledge of Arabic was ascribed to Robert of 
Reading, and Adelard ,of Bath, with the excep¬ 
tion of whom Latin appears to have been then 
the utmost classical acquirement, of which even 
the gieat officers of the court often did not know 
a word. The metaphysics and logic of Aristotle 
appear to have been introduced and much studied, 
even by the ladies; which may account for that 
nice discrimination of all the casuistry of feminine 
moralities, in which the romancers make them 
such adepts. But what, except such nonsense, 
could be expected from the scholastics who sat in 
solemn debate over such themes as what is the 
substantial form of sound? what is the essence 
of universal ? can angels pass from one point to 
another without passing through intermediate 
space? does the body of Christ sit or stand in 
heaven? in short, the best intellects of the age 
were employed in the ethereal fooleries flf that 
real metaphysician Aristotle; and though John • 
of Salisbury, with a manly eloquence, and* often a 
two-edged wit, denounced and exposed such 
follies, the practice was continued, to the infinite 
detriment of all the sciences, but especially to 
that of theology. Canon law, which had special 
attractions for the clergy, came into fashion, and 
at tlie discovery of the Justinian code, the Roman 
law began to be studied. Geometry, medicine, 
and astronomy, were but little known, and arith¬ 
metic less studied; while the astrologer was 
caressed iu every family of consequence, as the 
most important guest, until in September, 1186, 
having in an almanac ventured, from their equivo¬ 
cal prognostications, to foretell a dreadful storm, 
which never happened, they fell into temporary 
neglect. For the people had prepared for the 
evil, with a three days fast, which was vexo- 
tiously of no consequent use. 


. . CATS. ■ 

ARTICLE II. 

Wx can fully participate in the wondrous looks garden of Eden was first disturbed by the loud 
of surprised astonishment which our “first pa- and urpuly love-chaunt of a Cat. How must “soft 
rents" displayed when the solemn silence of the fear" have disturbed their " gentle breasts," when 
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the “ peace * of the land was “ broken,” and no 
policeman was at hand to quell the boisterous 
brawlers : how they must have exchanged looks 
of $re wonder and dismay when listening to the 
chords of music thus discordantly strung by the 
first cat-chorus that ever woke the infant world— 
how dread* must have been the din—liofy fright¬ 
ened they must have been—how spell-bound by 
the fearful voice of misrule that then reigned 
—how utterly confounded their senses by this 
stunning “confusion of tongues,” “ere Babel was" 
—and how provok€!TAdam must have felt if die 
“ voice of sounc^” was % 8t llenr d w hen he and Eve 
were ill their “first sleep." Knowing, as we do, 
in the language of Mr. Curtis, “ that the ear is on 
instrument delicately luned we wonder it was 
not put out of tune on the instant, and deaf¬ 
ness been the fhture lot of the “ first-born pair.” 
Our surprise is, that both their tympani were not, 
in newspaper language, “ shivered all to atoms " 
liy the reverberating chorus of swelling sounds. 
Ilow unlike the “ dulcet notes ” to which they 
had ever been accustomed from “ bird mid brook.” 
In truth, it must have been a sad “ falling off” 
in harmony, and whenever we revert, in thought, 
to these “past times,” we pity our “parents.” 

We have already presumed upon the proba¬ 
bility that when cats wore born “ a parte post,” 
rats must have been born “ a parte ante” The 
purposes for which their relative births were 
fixed at different periods of time may (as the case 
may happen to be) or not have been divulged to 
them. It would be gratifying to ascertain this 
fact for a truth, but we are inclined to reckon 
our ignorance of this matter as our greatest bliss, 
and profess not, therefore, to question the 
planets about it. Joy and terror have never, we 
conceive, been more aptly pourtrayed that when 
first they met as moral and physical antagonists 
in the relative persons of Cat and Rat. The fea¬ 
tures of the Grimalkin largely swelling out under 
the influence of hitherto unknown sensibilities of 
force and power and longing enjoyment for a 
meal of rat’s-meat; her whole mind enkindling 
under the feeling of a foretaste for a yet unrclished 
delicacy; her mouth watering, and her heart pant¬ 
ing for the savoury odour and the rich gravy of an 
underdone rat-steak, the picking the bones, the 
digging out the marrow with her claw for a spoon, 
the tit-bity,the savoury relish, the stew-like warmth, 
the gravy oozing into the skin for a natural 
dripping-pan, and the lapping up, and the smack¬ 
ing the lips, when the delicious meal was over, 
the long remaining after-taste of savoury relish 
remaining upon the tongue, the fully enlarged 
feeling of “ having had enough” newly deve¬ 
loping itself just beneath the ribs, on the right 
side where the stomach lies—all these “pleasure- 
able delights," aye, and piany more than these, 
must have passed with a hop and skip step 
through the brain of the first cat on her first 
introduction to a member of the rat community; 
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And then the “ preparing for battle the sharp 
eye, the set find stiffened whisker, the gradually 
unfolding cl aw, .the stiff hair, the swelling tail, 
the set and* expanded paw on which to start 
fhirly for the fight; and thep the spring, the leap 
the bound, and, in an ‘instant, claw, and fang 
and tooth, were deeply digging into the “ flesl 
and blood” of rat’s-meat. Of the feelings ol 
“ tho opposite party,” it is not our business here 
to speak ; w$ shall reserve what tve have to say 
on this head for another opportunity, of which we 
have already spoken. The catastrophe attending 
the first slaughter only stimulated the “oppressor" 
to lurther^acts of violence; afid from this acci¬ 
dental introduction, as it were, to “a good thing,” 
a desire for a further and closer intimacy was 
awakened ; but when this was repelled, destruc¬ 
tion took the place of desire, slaughter termi¬ 
nated where castigation had begun, and a fierce 
cat-crusade forthwith established; holy al¬ 
liances were formed, between Toms and Tab¬ 
bies, quadrupartite treatises signed, and an ex¬ 
terminating war, “offensive and defensive,” was 
forthwith commenced against the tribes that 
dwell in wainBCot-holes and hay-lofts. The 
“nooks ani corners" of Eden were converted 
into battle-plains, slaughter was made in seclu¬ 
sion, and carnage and cruelty rdlptec^ where 
peace had formerly been wont to dwell. The 
long lasting animosity and uproar between the 
“ contending parties ” scattered dread and dismay 
amongst the greater creatures who looked on. 
Doves and young pigeons were scared out of 
their very senses; young chickens eaught the 
croop and died ; and thus the first “ slaughter of 
the innocents” was caused by a cat. • 

We may, however, rest tolerably sure of the 
fact, that if Noah took a male and female of every 
uniinal species with him into the ark, that cats 
were amoig the number. We know not how 
these gentle creatures deported themselves in 
those days, but this we know, that a week’s resi¬ 
dence at the treadmill villa, at Brixton, would be 
positive happiness to us, when compared .with 
the forty day’s close confinement in a box with a 
cat. The bare consideration of k brings upoft 
us a fit of shiverings. The golden age of Cat- 
hood was during the reign of the Pharaohs in 
Egypt, the sun shone upon the feline tribes then, 
and verily they made fine hay whilst it HtaV 
Nice fat and sleek creatures they ir jft have been, 
backs of richest black and tortoise-shell fur, and 
fine electric sparks they doubtless gave out when 
some unlucky Egyptian curry-combed thoir backs 
the wrong way in the dark. A fine array of 
whiskers there must have been then, horizontal, 
long, white, straight, and pointed; curls they 
doubtless turned up their noses at, in downright 
disdain; Egyptian cats might do this, we never 
knew an English cat attempt so bold a feat with 
her nose. It must have been a very difficult 
thing to bring such an array of cats as Thebes or 
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Memphis nrast then have shown, into any thing 
like positive order or subjection; there must have 
reigned sad confusion at times in ^at-land ; dread- 
fill' disasters and rampant-riots must have fre¬ 
quently been the order pf the day; the cat-cod : 
etabulary must have had ha^d work of it; there 
must have been numberless olawings and scratch- 
ings on both sides. A cat when she is drunk, 
and in good fighting condition, is all head* and 
tail, and, by a tremendous (eat of harlequinade, 
they somehow manage to make both ends, that is, 
head and tail, to meet, and bring^'hem to bear with 
terrific and overbearing violence upon their enhmy. 
Verily, cats had a fine time of it in thpse “ olden 
days;* living in temples, and being made much 


of, they doubtless gave themselves many airs and 
graces upon state occasions, and would not have 
scrupled, we dare to say, to scratch king Pharaoh’s 
eyes oat, if they had felt a wish to do so. Poor 
fellow, he was much to, be felt for, and we have 
often pitied him, when reflecting upqn the num- 
berleswcratches which his back must have shown, 
when engaged in some uncongenial combat with 
his cat subjects, who, like many ef their betters, 
when enraged, would listen neither to colloquy 
nor parley. “ Uneasy lies the head that wears 
a foown * says the adages m H>ut days—** Uneasy 
sits the king that keepeth cats.’Vmust have been 
the adage in the days of our friend Pharaoh. 

, Epuon. 


. SKETCH. 

J. G. PERCIVAL. 


the numerous writers of that rich and graceful 
poetry which distinguishes the modern literature of America, 
there are none whose genius is more lofty or more em¬ 
phatically poetic than that of J. G. PercivaL Even in the. 
earlier days of school-boy youth tho hidden fire struggled 
within him, and ho soOn attracted the particular notice of 
his friends and companions by thewomlorful quickness which 
ho display edfiFicquinng languages. Throughout his earlier 
years htrwas in his temper and character timid, sensitive, 
and affectionate; mild and softly gentle in all his actions, and 
shrinking sensibly from that rough and joyous hilarity whicli 
pre-eminently distinguishes the gladness and unsuspecting 
confidence ef the youthful hoart. * As he grew up, he par¬ 
ticularly directed his talents to the study of chemistry and 
botuny; whilst his acquirements in every branch of general 
knowledge alfd literature, including most of the modem lan¬ 
guages, increased. Ho has published several volumes of 
poetry, fraj* which wc shall occasionally select the best 
specimens for oar Miscellany. Tho following “ Sketch ** 
describes a scene in the time of tho yellow fever, oncl was 
written ina miscrnblo apartment in the suburbs of New York, 
whilst Porcival was suffering from tho pangB of hunger • it 
was sold, for about thirty,shillings, to thp | Editor of an 
American newspaper.] 

“ Night 

Was far upon ita watches, and the voice 
Of nature had no sound. The pulo blue sky 
Was*fair and lovely, and the many stars 
Looked down In tranquil beauty on anearth 
That smiled in Vweetest Summer. She looked out 
Through the raised window, and the sheeted bay 
Lay in a quiet sleep-below, and shone - 
With the pale beam of midnight. All was still, 

And the smite sail, that o’er the distant stream 
»I u 7ed withjta slow a pace, it seemed'to rest, 

Fixed in the gfcuyjWater, and with care 
Shunned the dark deft of pestilence, and stole 
Fearfnlly from the tainted gale that breathed 
Softly along tye crisping wave; that tail 
Hung loosely oh its yard, and, as it flapped, 

Caught moving undulations from the light. 

That silently came down, and gave the hills. 

And spires, and walls, and roofs, a tint so pale, r 
Death seemed on all the landscape—but so still, 

Who would have thought that any thing but peace 
And beauty had a dwelling there 1 The world 
Had gone, and life was not within those Walls; 

Only a few, who lingered faintly on, 

Waiting the moment of departure; or 
Sat tending at their pillows, with a love 


So strong it mastered fear—and they were few, 

And she was one—and in a lonely house, 

Far from all sight and sound of living thing, 

She watched the couch of him she loved, and drew 

Contagion from the lips that were to her 

Still beautiful as roses, though so pole 

They seemed like a thin snow-curl. All was still, 

And even so deeply hushed, the low, faint breath, 

That trembling gasped away, came through the night 

As a loud sound of awe. She passed her hand 

Over those quivering lips that ever grew 

Paler and colder, ns the only sign 

To tell her life still lingered: it went out— 

And her heart sunk within her, when the last 
Weak sigh of life was over, and the room 
Seemed like a vaulted sepulchre, so lone * 

She dared not look around; and the light wind 
That played amoug the loaves and flowers that grew 
Still freshly at her window, and waved back 
The ourtaiu with a rustling sound, to her. 

In her intense abstraction, seemed the voice 
Of a departed spirit. Then she heard— 

At least in fancy heard—a whisper breathe 
Close at her ear, and tell her all was done, 

And her fond loves were ended. She had watched 
Until her love grew manly, and she checked, 

‘The tears that came to flow, and nerved her heart 
To the laBt solemn duty. With a hand 
That trembled not, she closed the fallen lid, 

And pressed tho Iipe, and gave them one long kiss— 
Then decently spread over all a shroud ; * 

And sitting with a look of lingering love. 

Intense in tearless passion, rose at length, 

And pressing both ner hands upon her brow, 

Gave loose to all her gushing grief in showers, 
Which, as a fountain sealed till it had swelled 
To its last fulness, now gave way and flowed 
In a de6p stream of sorrow. She grew calm, 

And parting back the curtains, looked abroad 
Upon the moonlight loveliness, all sank 
In one unbroken silence, save the moan 
From the lone room of death, or the dull sound 
Of the slow moving hearse. The homes of men 
Were now all desolate, and darkness there, 

And solitude and silence took their seat 
In the deserted streets, «i If the wing 
Of a destroying angel had gone by, 

And hlasted all existence, and had changed 
The gay, the busy, and the crowded mart 
To one cold, speechless city of the dead. 
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ATHENS IN THE DAYS OF PERICLES. 


It *vas during the days of Pericles that those 
glorious fabrics progressed which seemed, as Plu¬ 
tarch gracefully expresses it, endowed with the 
bloom of a perennial youth. • Still the hoifaes of 
private citizens remfunfed simple and unadorned; 
still were the streets narrow and irregular; and 
even centuries afterwards, a stranger entering 
Athens would not a t fir st have recognised the 
claims of the mistredSThfaCrrecian art. But 1 9 
the homeliness ofjier common thoroughfares and 
private mansions, rite magnificence of her public 
edifices now made a dazzling contrast. The 
Ahropolls, that towered above the homes and 
thoroughfares of men, a spot too sacred, for 
human habitation, became—to usq a proverbial 
phrase—" a city of the gods.” The citizen was 
every where to be reminded of the majesty of 
the state; his patriotism was to be increased by 
the pride in her beauty; his taste to be elevated 
by the spectacle of her splendour. Thus flocked 
to Athens all who, throughout Greece, were 
eminent in art. Sculptors and architects vied 
witli each other in adorning the young empress 
of the seas; then rose the masterpieces of Phi¬ 
dias, of Callinates, of Mnesicles, which, even 
either in their broken remains, or in the feeble 
copies of imitators less inspired, still command 
so intense a wonder, and furnish models so im¬ 
mortal. And if, so to speak, their bones and 
relics excite our awe anrl envy, as testifying of a 
lovelier and grander race, which the deluge of 
time has swept away, what, in that day, must 
have been their brilliant effect, umnutilated in 
their fair proportions, fresh in all their linea¬ 
ments and hues? For their beauty was not 
limited to the symmetry of arch and colurrfh, nor 
fheir materials confined to the marbles of Pente- 


lious and Paros. Even the exterior of the tem¬ 
pos glowed with the richest iarmony of colours, 
'and was decorated with the purest gold ran 
atmosphere peculiarly favourable both to the 
display and the preservation of art, permitted to 
external pediments and friezes all the minute¬ 
ness of ornament, all § the brilliancy of colours, 
such as in the interior of Italian churches may 
yet beyseen, vitiated, in the last, by a'gaudy and 
barba|bu8 taste. Nor did the Athenians spare 
any cost uuon the works that* were—like the 
tombs and tripods of their heroes—to be the monu¬ 
ments of a nation to distant ages, and to transmit 
the most irrefragable proof " that the poger of 
aecient Greece was not an idle legend.” The 
whole democracy were animated with the passion 
of Pericles; ai!d # when Phidias recommended 
marble as a cheaper material than ivory for the 
great statue of Minerva, it was for that reason 
that iyory was preferred by the unanimous voice 
of the assembly. Thus, whether it were extra¬ 
vagance or magnificence, the blame in one case, 
the admiration in another, rests not more with 
the minister than with the populac e. It was, 
indeed, the great characteristic of t!!89fe iforks, 
that they were entirely the creations of the peo¬ 
ple ; without the people, Pericles could not have 
built a temple or engaged a sculptor. The 
miracles of that day resulted from the enthusiasm 
of a population yet young, full of the first ardour 
for the beautiful, dedicating to the state, as to a 
mistress, the trophies honourably won, or the 
treasures injuriously extorted, and uniting the 
resources of a nation with the energy of an indi¬ 
vidual, because the toil, the cost, were borne by 
those who succeeded to the enjoyment and arro¬ 
gated the gl*ry.— Bulwer's Athens. 


HEMLOCK, THE POISON OF SOCRAfES. 

SECOND ARTICLE. 


Linnaeus and Lamarck believed the hemlock, 
Haller #nd others that a composition of different 
herbs, was the Greek poison; and, more latterly, 
Foderd has investigated the subject. The details 
of the death of Socrates, and they are sufficiently 
minute, have led medical men to believe that 
they are not acquainted with the means which 
were employed. 

We have had handed down to us a dialogue, 
which is ascribed to Plato, between two of the 
friends of Socrates, one of whom was present on 
the sad occasion, and from whom this remnant 
of antiquity takes its name^-Phccdo. This dia¬ 
logue is a beautiful account of the last moments 
of the great heathen philosopher; his words, his 
thoughts, his actions, arc touchingly recorded; 


and Cicero declares that he neve* read it without 
shedding tears. We learn the names of the 
friends of Socrates, who, by permission of the 
magistrates, spent the last sad day^pth tKClF 
revered preceptor, listening to tferC beauteous dis¬ 
course on life and immortality, which he pro¬ 
nounced on this the eve of his depaijure hence. 
We are particularly informed of the absence of 
his scholar Plato, in consequence of indisposition. 
Early in the morning Phredo and \iis companions 
sought the prison in which Socrates had for some 
time been confined. His fetters were just re¬ 
moved, fhe magistrates having announced to him 
that he must that day undergo the punishment 
which their folly had pronounced. They found 
him with his wife; and their entrance made her 
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lamentations again bunt out. At the request of 
Soorates site was removed, together with one of 
her children that had accompanied her. The 
sensation of pleasure which followed the removal 
of the pressure of the fetters, drew forth from the 
sufferer some philosophic observations, whibh* 
were followed by a loug £nd beautiful disquisi¬ 
tion upon the unlawfulness of suicide, upon the 
conviction that dwells on the mind of aifoture 
state, the reasoning that had led, him to such a 
conclusion, and upen the' immortality and inde¬ 
structibility of the human eou^ In the midst of 
a long train of exquisite argument, to wlAch he 
is'excited by (lie remarks of his attached and 
admiring pupils, he was warned by Unto, one of 
bis favourite disciples, that he ought to speak as 
little as possible, for that the person whose duty 
it was to make ready the poison, had previously 
told him, that any discussion or argument would 
most probably overheat the and that 

those who had not observed caution, bad been 
obliged to repeat two or three times the dose of [ 


poison, Soorates continued his philosophic dis¬ 
course,-merely observing that the executioner 
had only his duty to perform, wlictljer it was 
three or more doses that he was called upon to 
give, He resumed the even tenour of his pay, 
and, upon the brink o'f eternity, calmly and dis- 
passiphatcly reasoned upon the life of man, con¬ 
vincing his auditors that the' great end and aim 
of the philosopher's life, is to learn to die. lie 
maintained his opinions, though closely ques- 
tioned by those who surrounded him, and who 
Wageriy listened to evpr, vfbrd that dropped from 
one to whom they so long hgl been taught to 
look as " their guide, philosopher, and friend." 
As the evening drew on he Retired to seek the 
bathing-room, where fie prepared himself, by 
ablutions, in order, as he said, to render the 
attendance of the females (who usually washed 
the body after life had departed) unnecessary. 
Here some of his children were, for the last time, 
introduced to his presence. 


iLOYE, FAME, AND HEAVEN. 

P 

[The finge rs that traced the following beautiful stanzas arc cold in the grave, and tho imagination that conceived 
them p fffiwVanging through tho glorious paradise of a brighter world; that heaven of which it dreamed is now its 
homo. Tho fair writer—who has left behind her several manuscript volumes of original composition, chiefly poetical— 
died at the ago of seven toon— sp transient are the doarost possessions of earth. Wo can only exclaim, os they vanish 
from our sight, “ Ave, aUpu wfc/"] 

I dreamt of love, I dreamt of love, and doted on my dream, 

For to my heart of trusting faith a beacon did it seem; 

A soul th’ Eternal’s breath had lit, a pulse of living fire, 

Whose throb went through the universe, and never could expire. 

Too soon I found, too soon I found, the vision could not last— 

’Tvraa human, ’twas a mockery,—my dream of bliss was past: 

The lightning was within my heart, and left but ashes there, 

Then ctune a voice upon my soul—“ Where is thy day-dream, where ?" 

* 

1 dreamt of fame, I dreamt of fame,—a dream of glorious pride; 

A thousand voices hail’d hue “ Great 1 ” in one impetuous tide; 

A thousand spirits bent to mine, a thousand greetings poured. 

To hail me as their idol-one, their spirit’s sceptred lord j 

Hut soon my heart was parch’d with light, and thirsted for the stream 

Of peace and lovd,*that could not live beneath that fiery beam ; 

My soul was sick with glare and praise, and panted for the rest 
The weary spirit finds alone in some fond human breast: 

•I turned with loathing from the sound of praise that round me rose, 

1 would have given it all for that sweet voice affection knows; 

I ftish’d to solitude to hide my writhing heart’s despair, 

And through the gloom those accents thrill’d—“ Where Is thy day-dream, where ?” 

I dreamt of heaven, I dreamt of heaven,—my agony was stilled, 

Amice of comfort and of peace my inmost spirit thrilled— 

A mtknnur like a mother’s voice when on her shielding breast 
£he soothes the wild and passionate cry of infaficy to rest. 

The whirlwind of my soul was hush’d, my heart’s dark tempest flown, 

It seem’d as though a pitying hand had claim’d me for its own, 

Had hushed the fever of my brain, had soothed my wild despair, 

Asad murmur’d with its voice of love—“ Where are thy sorrows, where ?” 


CONITANTIA. 
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• REVIEW. 


OUcrmtiona on the Preemption iff Health in It\fanty, 

rent A, Manhood, and Age/ By John Ha&usok 

Curtis. Renshaw. . 

■ • • * 

The world we inkabit ii composed of two* large 
classes of human beings; one of these bpowa Mr. 
Curtis, the other does not know him. The first class 
Comprises a large number of her majesty's faithful 
ltege subjects, men, women, and children. If they 
take their central poln t-ia^ oho-square, and radiatu 
thence over a space of fifty miles in every direction, 
they cannot traverses solitary square inch of ground 
where Mr. Curtis’s footsteps have not been; they dare 
not, on their consciences, affirm that the soles of their 
shoes cover a single spot of which they can say it is 
barren; for from Dan to Beersheba Mr. Curtis maketh 
all things rich and fruitful. We know not whether he 
takes a bath in the Nile occasionally o\ not, but of a 
truth his mind overflows in books like that river in 
waves; and we have now before us his latest published 
volume; to introduce the excellent contents of which 
to our numerous readers, is the especial purpose which 
wc have in view in writing this article. But before we 
proceed to this pleasing task, we must have a few 
words with that second class of human beings to whom 
we have alluded—those who do not know Mr. Curtis. 
Some one who understood mankind before we did, has 
Boid that they are all fools; and it is of those included 
in this latter denomination that this class are chiefly 
composed. It were, indeed, a hard task to penetrate 
the tough hide of ignorance which covers these per¬ 
sons ; but, for the benefit they will for ever hereafter 
derive when we shall have made known to them the 
rich treasures of the volume before us, we are willing 
to write till our fingers turn up stumps. 

We do not mean to say that the majority of those 
who may peruse this article belong to the class of per¬ 
sons whom we are now addressing; but we believe 
that many of their friends may; for amongst every 
man's friends there are, and ever must be, some fools. 
We have one fool whom, in the world’s language, we 
rail friend; nor will his first appellation be considered 
in any way inappropriate by our readers, when we 
inform them that he looks upon the respected author 
whose work we are now noticing, as nothing -better 
nor worse than a quack. Since the period when he 
first broached this theoiy, we have not scrupled to 
number him amongst those whose brains are gone in 
search of an employer. Ignorant people cannot help 
hearing much of Mr. Curtis; and not having much 
Bonse to guide them, they forthwith imagine him to 
be a sort of nonsuch, whom it is worth living for to 
behold once in a life-time; they look upon him as a 
wonder, a genius, a doctor, a modem anthropophagus, 
and we know not what besides. Now let us, in sober 
earnest, assure all such simple-minded people, that 
Mr. Curtis is neither one nor other of these; he aspires 
not so high, he looks not for a habitation in the hea¬ 
ven of their invention; he is as plain and honest a 
gentleman as may be met with any day between Soho- 
square and the Strand; along the intermediate peram¬ 
bulations of which he may be frequently seen. He 
dresBef like other people; for aught we know to the 
contrary; his coat is made by Stultz, his waistcoat by 
Buckmaster, and his trowsers by Nugee; Jupp sup¬ 
plies his hats, and James, of Charing-cross, his shirts. 
His tradesmen are genteel; so, indeed, is he. He 
understands eyes and ears bettfer, perhaps, than most 
people. When at home he sits in an acoustic chair, 
most meritorioualy contrived aud designed by himself; 
end when his leisure will permit, he is one of the most 


pertinacious perusers of '* War if t MieeeU/tny. u Hav¬ 
ing said thus much of our authoa, we end by cordially 
aim sincerely wishing each and all of our readers to 
visit him at his own hotfte, where, every morning, he 
will, with the most gentlemanlike politeness ana ur¬ 
banity, receive both their coin and their-company. 

But Vhat of the book before us ? Why, we have 
much to say of its merits and its value, both In a lite¬ 
rary and medical point of view* The aim which the 
author has had before him has been to sift and gamer 
from tUe immense mass of experience which he haa 
had, tlfo best and most profitable lepsons for the sup¬ 
port, preservation, and long continuance of health 
under every variety of age, climate, and constitution. 
Life, through all its varying periods of infancy, child¬ 
hood, youth, and age, are brought under notice and 
review; its lights and shadows, of health and disease, 
ait, skilfully pourtrayed with reference to the preserva¬ 
tion of the one, and prevention of the other. 

In the chapter am Infancy we recognise the various 
topics of lactation, ^clothing, cleanliness, temperature, 
respiration, and sleep. Youth is brought under our 
notice in a passing review of the subject of indigestion, 
whichdias received a more honourable notice, and has 
been more faithfully chronicled than, perhaps, all the 
other diBeaseB of the human frame put together. We 
recognise nothing remarkably new in the manner in 
which this fertile subject is here treated, yet sufficient 
notice for every purpose of prevention jjbestowed 
upon it. To the remarks which Mr. Curtis makes on 
the subject of exercise, at the period of life when all 
its physical and mental energies are undergoing a 
daily and progressive development, we give our most 
sincere and cordial assent; nor should we have felt 
it a task to peruse the remarks which he has so judi¬ 
ciously made on this subject, had they extended over 
a larger number of pages. 

The chapter on Maturity opens with some valuable 
remarks respecting diet, both of a liquid yid solid 
kind. We shall extract some of these, removing from 
them many of their functional and organic incongru¬ 
ities, which, however learned the general class of 
readers in the present day may be, are terms which, 
we can assurq our author, are still caviare to the 
million s— 

“ Although tho quantity of food is ono of the most important 
matters connected with it, yet it is, at tho same time, undoubt¬ 
edly true, that substance differ widely in their digestible nnd 
nutritious qualities; ou accouut of which, some kinds of food 
are to be preferred to others, and some to bo wholly abstained 
from, by those whose dlgoative organs arc in any way Impaired. 
As a general rule, the plainer the foqd the bettor. Condiments 
serve only to stimulate and prolong the appetite after the wants , 
of tho body have been supplied, and aro thus the causes of indi¬ 
gestion and other maladies. • 

“ It is commonly thought, that without an abundant supply 
of animal food it is Impossible to be strong or healthy. Some 
animal food Is, in our northern climate, undoubtedly necessary; 
but that its importance is too highly rated will be widen t, 
wc consider that tho Irish peasants live almost ezJRMvely upon 
potatoes; the East Indians upon rice; JM Italian makes his 
dinner upon bread, wine, and a few flgs; and that the French 
consume far less butcher’s meat than we do. A substantial 
meal once a day Is, In general, enough of animal food. The 
time of eating, as well as the quantity of food, ought to la regu¬ 
lated by the appetite indicating the wants of the system; for 
there ii, in the constitution of mas, a tendency to periodicity, 
which makes it both easy and advantageous to adopt fixed times 
for supplying his wants. , , _ . , , t 

“ As a general rule, an interval of from five to six hours 
should elapse between the meals; but this mult, of course, vary 
according to circumstances, and depend upon tho appetite. 
Persons engaged in business frequently do themselves much 
mischief by disregarding tta monitions, amidst the bustle and 
excitemeuta of trade. After a time, It la true, the appetite sub¬ 
sides ; but the necessity fbr food Is not thereby removed. It ia 
no unusual thing for a merchant to bregkfost at eight o’clock 
in the morning, ride several miles to town, and return to dine 
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in tho evening between all and seven o’clock, without having, 
during all this time, ate any thing. Tills loug fluting Is lojurl. 
ou», and the aubseqdent full meal still moat so. In such eases 
a luncheon ought certainly to be taken, which may consist of 

* a hard biscuit. . ... , 

“ We now come to the subject of liquid food 

“ The fluids of the body are continually diminishing, by 
means of seefetion and exludiUlpnj these the health of the 
frame renders It needfufto replace! and this necessity Is indi¬ 
cated by the sensation of thirst—a sensation perfectly analogous 
to that of hunger, (?) and to which.Uhenfow, most of the yules 
and observations already made in reference to the latter, are 
applicable. The general practice of civilised men clearly shows 
that the first meal should be of a liquid kind. The reason for 
... s is the groat expenditure of fluids during the night,'which Is 
manifested by the sensation of thirst commonly experienced in 
the morning. « * 

• It is by no means requisite that a large quantity of liquid 
should be taken at dinner; on the contrary, it is likely to delay 
the digestion of the meal; and, if haytually indulge in, per¬ 
manently to weaken the stomach. The host time nr taking 
drink Is about threw or tour hours after a solid meal ;Vand the 
usual tims fdr drinking tea in tills country corroborates this 
view of the matter. • 

“ Water, the fluid which nature has so abundantly provided, 
is that best fitted for man to drink; it 11 suitable for every 
variety of constitution, and Is more effectual than almost any 
other yquid In allaying thirst i thereby showing that it is the 
beverage designed to supply the loss of fluid to which we are 
perpetually subject. There are many simple compounds in 
which water is au ingredient, such aa ginger-beer, lemonade, 
toast and water, soda-water, tea, oofibc, chocolate, cocoa, &c 
All these are, for common coiwumptioa, ftr preferable to fer¬ 
mented liquors; and it is gratifying to observe the extent to 
which they have superseded these intoxicating drinks. The 
Introduction of tea and coffee iu particular, into general use, 
has done much towards effecting this change; and notwith¬ 
standing the objections that have from time lo time been 
brought against them, the strongest evidence of their bene¬ 
ficial qualities is furnished by the constantly-increasing quan¬ 
tity of them imported into this rountr>. 

" Still it must not be forgotten that they are stimulants, and 
that if taken too strong, or in too great quantity, they give rise to 
nervous comp laints; and that the latter, especially, although 
for a tlpiKfir&id to digestion, does yet, like all other stimulants, 
if too freely ludulgcd in, weaken tho sensibility of the stomach, 
and derange Its functions. And it muRt he borne in mind, alio, 
that diluents of any kind, in large quantities, relax the coats of 
that organ, and impair its efficiency. 

“ As to fermented liquors, it is the almost unanimous opinion 
of physiologists, that to a person in a state of health, they arc 
decidedly injurious, their effect is directly upon tlio norrous 
system, and the circulation, which they stimulate and quicken. 
Now, in a state of health, the nervous system is duly balanced, 
neither too active nor depressed, and the circulation is of the 
kind best adapted for carrying on the processes of waste and 
nutntlon. Whatever then tends, in however slight a degree, to 
disturb this condition of the system, is a cause of duea*r, 
although its effects may be, for a time, imperceptible But fer¬ 
mented liquors are hurtful, for they inflict terrible injuries, 
which, if tho bad habits be persisted in, become permanent. 
But substances poisonous in themselves, may often lie exceed¬ 
ingly useful as medicines, in preserving health uud life, i. . 
such is the case with fermented liquors. There are some con¬ 
ditions of the buiy in which the circulation isxluggish, and the 
nervous system weak and depressed here, then, is the 
when such liquors may bo usefully and appropriately pre¬ 
scribed There aro, no doubt, many such cases, and it would 
be absurd, therefore, to denounce their use absolutely and uni¬ 
versally. But as no one takes medlcfs es but by the advice and 
direction of his medical attendant, so let it be with fermented 
liquors. But supposing they produced no other than physical 
ills, the magnitude of these would render any attempt to extir¬ 
pate them worthy or our stocerest admiration and support. Such 

• on attempt is the institution of Temperance Societies,—an at 
tempt which has already been extensively successful in the lauil 
where it was commenced, and which is taking toot in our own 
country. In the lately published work on America, of Mr. J F. 
Grund, remarkable for its statistical precision and accuracy, it 

r * stated thit in 1833 tlio American Temperance Society con- 

~ tinned twatiillon members. And that In 1831, when the num¬ 
ber was fifriBfc, on^thousand five hundred diatllloriei 
stopped j four thousand merchants had wasted to traffic In 
spirits; four thousand five hundred drunkards had bean re¬ 
formed, and one thousand vessels sailed without ardent spirits 
as a part of (hair provisions, while tlie men were better able to 
undergo the fatigues and hardships of the sea, than those in 

vessels whore tho old plan was persevered to. In this country, 

Temperance Societies nave already made some progress, but not 

so extensively as is to be desired There can lie little dpubt, 

however, that they will increase in number and usefulness aa 

the attention of the public Is more forcibly directed towards 

them, and as the conviction of the destructive effects of spirituous 

liquors upon the health becomes more general. Mr. Liveacy of 

Preston has informed me that upwards of thirty thousand per¬ 

sons in Lancashire, principally mechanic* ana artisans, have 
joined the Temperance Society, and that the good effects of 

temperance have already marfifeated themselvosm the increased 

and lnctvsxlng comforts of themselves and fwailic®. Temperature 


Societies are not modern institutions. In 1517, Blgismunddc 
Dlstrlchsteln established one under the auspices or Bt. Chris¬ 
topher , a secular association was formed to 1600 by Maurice, 
Duke of Hesse, which, however, allowed a knightto drink so von 
ghuBes at each meal, but only twice in the day. Another tem¬ 
perate society, under the name of tlie Golden Ring, was Insti¬ 
tuted fey Fwderio V., Count Palatine. 

" The good effected by. Temperance Societies must not to 
reckoned merely by the nqraber of their pledged members; 
this, itJa probable, iqbut a small part or their beneficial results; 
by powerfully calling the attention of the civilised world to the 
tremendous evils or intemperance, they*have, doubtless, led 
many thousands of persons who have not enrolled themselves 
under thetohannors, to see the real state of the case, and to 
abandon ,Jtebtts so fatally destructive to physical, moral, ‘and 
intellectual excellence.”—(pp. 56—85.) q' 

Every author who ha* written upon the preservation 
fit health has felt himself imperatively called upon to 
notice the sad and baneftf effects of dwelling too much 
within doors; the evil and pernicious results of which 
cannot be too strongly or severely reprobated. The 
spn of heaven sheds his beams alike upon all, dis¬ 
pensing warmth, heat, and health, wherever they fall; 
the fresh winds stir up the very air with gladness; and 
every breath we respire is redolent with fragrance. 
Were there nq habitable citiea in the world, diaeosc 
would ever remain afar off, doctora would be at a dis¬ 
count, physic would become what it will ever remain— 
a drug; and even Mr. Curtis would write no more 
books. The cares and anxieties of mind, the wear and 
tear of life, both physical and mental, the cancer of 
suffering, and the ulcer of disappointment, depict their 
ceaseless and constant presence in the countenances of 
many thousands whom we meet in the crowded courts 
and streets of our metropolis. Mr. Curtis, like his 
medioal brethren in generul, has not failed to depict 
the sad evils of such a state in strong and nervous 
language; our space will not permit of any further 
quotation, and we must on this topic rofer our readers 
to the work itself. 

In the last chapter, which is devoted to the con¬ 
sideration of Old Age, every topic is discussed and 
noticed which may in any way lengthen that period 
which leadeth but to the grave. The reflections may 
be trite and common-place, and the remarks on Lon¬ 
gevity we shall perhapB notice in a future number, 
when we ahull bring before our readers a variety of tlie 
most remarkable instances of longevity upon record. 

Our readers will bear full testimony to the indulgent 
manner with which we have spoken of this book of 
books, for such in truth it really is, and, therefore, 
critically speaking, we might have felt inclined to visit 
the s*n of compilation somewhat heavily upon Mr. 
Curtis’s shoulders; but as “facts are stubborn things,” 
we shall lay before our readers the following works, 
from whose pages this author has, without any cere¬ 
mony, begged and borrowed much of what is both valu¬ 
able and useful. 

Combe on the Constitution of Man—Combe's Phy¬ 
siology—Sir. J. Sinclair’s Code of Health—The Flora 
Londinensie and Botanical Magazine—Locke on the 
Understanding — Hartley’s Observations on Man— 
Mill on Education—Or. Southwood Smith’s Philo¬ 
sophy of Health—-Dr. Brigham on the Influence of 
I Mental Cultivation and Excitemept upon Health— 
Julien upon Education—Hufeland' s Art of Prolonging 
Life—Dr. Caldwell on Physical Education—Dr. Hol¬ 
land^ Experimental Inquiry into the Laws of Life- 
Dr. Thomson’s Lectures on Medical Jurisprudence- 
Dr. Cummin’s Lectures on Medioal Jurisprudence— 
The North American Review—Salques’ Rides Tor Pre¬ 

serving the Health of the Aged—Sir. Jienry Halford's 
Orations. 

From tlie contents of the above eighteen volumes, 

it would require but little trouble beyond that of 

compilation, to ensurff the production of a work of 

tolerable pretensions : but in order to supply a richer 

abundance of materials, and m mere dainty feast of 

physic for his readers, Mr. Curtis toys down number- 
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less rules and maxims, gathered from the works Gentle Reader, what more can we say unto thee— 

•of the following eminent men: namely,—Blackstone; than that if, having Mowed us to the close of this 

JfenxHcus; Socrates; Agesilaus} Asclepiadcs; Berk- article, thou dftst not forthwith procflre Mr. Curtis’s 
ley; (“ System of; Training; ” ) Dr. Milne Edwards ; book, and read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest it, 

Crablm; Dr. James Johnson; Dx. Thackrah; Mr. the future pangs ftf siokness thou mayest suffer will lie 

Abepethy; Dr. Paris; M. Andral; Dr. A Morrison; at thine own door, not It m»r% 

Oihhnn • Ifantan And Ml*. Wilvn. 


COLESSdGE'S table talk. 


Keenness and SubtletyF ew mexf of genius 
are keen, but almost every man of genius is subtle. 
If you ask me the difference between keenness and 
subtlety, I answer, tha^dAis the difference between* a 
point and an edge. To split a hair is no proof of sub¬ 
tlety, for subtlety «cts in distinguishing differences, in 
showing that two things that are apparently one, are in 
fact two; whereas, to split a hair itr to cause division, 
and not to ascertain difference. 

Religion.—A religion—that is, a true religion— 
must consist of ideas and facts, both; not of ideas 
alone, without facts, for then it woujfl be mere philo¬ 
sophy ; nor of facts alone, without ideas of which those 
facts are the symbols, or out of which they arise, or 
upon which they are grounded, for then it would be 
mere history. 

Church, State, Dibhentkus.— Even to a church 
—the only pure democracy, because in it persons are 
alone considered, and one person, h pnori, m equal to 
another person—even to a church, discipline is an 
essential condition. But a state regards classes, and 
classes as they represent classified property; and to 
intioduce a system of representation which must in¬ 
evitably rendei all discipline impossible, what is it but 
mildness—the madness of ignorant vanity and reckless 
obstinacy ? t 

Inspiration and Dictation. —There may be 
dictation without inspiration, and inspiration without 
dictation; thev have been and continue to be griev¬ 
ously confounded. Balaam and his ass were the pas¬ 
sive organs of dictation; but no one, I suppose, would 
call either of these worthies inspired. It is my pro¬ 
found conviction that St. John and St. Paul were 
divinely inspired; but'l totally disbelieve the dictation 
of any one word, sentence, or argument throughout 
their writings. Observe, there was revelation: all 
religion is revealed. Revealed religion is, in my judg¬ 
ment, a mere pleonasm. Revelations of facts were 
undoubtedly made to the prophets, rcvelationsKif doc¬ 
trines were as undoubtedly made to John and Paul; 
but it is not a mere matter of our very senses that John 
and Paul each dealt with those revelations, expounded 


thenfl, insisted on them, just exactly according to his 
own natural strength o( intellect, habit of reasoning, 
moral and even physical temperament. Wereoeive 
the bm>ks ascribed to John and Paul as their books 
on toe judgment *of men for whom uo miraculous 
judgment is pretended, nay, whom* in their admission 
and rejection of other hooks, we believe to have-erred. 
Shall we give less credence to John and Paul them¬ 
selves ? Surely the heart and soul of every Christian 
give him sufficient assurance that> in all thingy that 
concern him as a man, the words that he reads are 
Spirit and truth, and could only proceed from him who 
made both heart and bouI. Understand the matter 
so, and all difficulty vanishes ; you read without fear, 
lest your faith meet witlfsome shock from a passage 
liere and there which you canhot reconcile with imme¬ 
diate dictation by the Holy Spint of God, with¬ 
out «n absurd violence offered to the text. You 
read the Bible as the best of all books, but still as a 
book, and make use of all the means and appliances 
which learning and skill, under the blessing of God, 
con attend towards rightly apprehending the general 
sense of it; not solicitous to find out dqafesine in mere 
epistolary familiarity, or facts in clear aa%ominem 
et pro tempore allusions to national traditions. 

“ Vox Populi, Vox Dei."—I never said that vox 
popult was, of course, the vox Dei. It may be; but it 
may be, and with equal probability, & priori, vox 
diabnli. That the voice of ten millions of men calling 
for the same thing is a spirit, I believe; but whether 
that be a spirit of heaven or bell, I can only know by 
trying the thing called for by the prescript of reason 
and God’s will. • 

Society. —That is the most excellent state of so¬ 
ciety in which the patriotism of the citizen ennobles, 
but does not merge, the individual energy of man. 

Philosophy. —A philosopher’s ordinary language, 
and admissiqps in general conversation or writings, 
ad populum, are as his watch compared with his astro¬ 
nomical timepiece. He seta the former by the town 
clock; not because he believes it right, but because 
his neighbours and j)is cook go, by it. 


NOTES OF TRAVELLERS. 


Poisonous Fly.— 'Near this place (Babakiila, on 
the Danube) we found a range of caverns, famous for 
producing the poisonous fly, too well known in Servia 
and Hungary under the name of the Golubacser fly. 
These singular and venomous insects, somewhat re¬ 
sembling musquitoes, generally make their appear¬ 
ance during the first great heat of summer, iq such 
numbers ss to seem like vast volumes of smoke; 
their attacks are always directed against every de¬ 
scription of quadruped, and so potent is the poison 
they dbmraunicate, that even an ox is unable to with¬ 
stand its influence, for he always expires in less than 
two hours. This results, not so much from the viru¬ 
lence of the poison, as that every vulnerable part is 
simultaneously covered with these most destructive 
insects; when the wretched*animals, frenzied with 
pain, rush wild through the fields till death puts a 
period to their Bufferiogs, or they accelerate dissolution 


by plunging headlong into the riveas. The shepherds 
or these countries, taught by experience the time of 
their approach, anoint every part of their flocks and 
herds, unprotected by nature, with a strong decoalto? 
of wormwood; to which, it appears, tbrJrfltea have a 
great antipathy. In addition to*HT)is, tbs shepherds 
keep immense fires constantly blazing; around which 
the poor animals, aware of their danger tremblingly 
and patiently congregate. Kind nature has, hArcver, 
mercifully ordained that their existence shall be most 
ephemeral; for the slightest variation in the weather 
is (sufficient to destroy the whole swarm ; hence they 
seldom live beyond a few days. The probable sup¬ 
position, however, is, that when the Danube rises, which 
it always does in the early part of summer, the caverns 
are flooded, sad the water-remaining in them becomes 
putrid, and produces, during the heat of summer, this 
most noxious fly .—Spencers Circassia. 
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THt Jtw# AT Leghorn.-— This wandering and ex - 
com muniCated jace form no inconsiderable part of the 
resident population in Leghorn, beifig estimated at 
twenty-five thousand oat of seventy-five' thousand 
Inhabitants. Their synagogue is a Spacious building, 
but not otherwise remarkable £han for the extraordinary 
number of lamps in itt Except the latticed gallene^ 
for the females, there is, little Jo indicate its purpose,’ 
aridvery tittle indeed of that respect due to a place of 
worshlpls to be seen in the behaviour of those who 
frequent it Although a rabbi was reading part of their 
ritual, instead of paying the slightest attention td him, 
those around me were conversing together on ordinary 
topics, just with as mitch indifference as if they had 
been in the open street, or in ana other plaeeJhan a 
house of prayer; nay, some of them were tslkirfe over 
matters of busmens, so that it was impossible not to 
be forcibly reminded of the words of our Lord, who 
had reproached their forefathers for similar profanity, | 
and for converting the sanctuary of their religion into | 
“ a deq, of thieves." What singular inconsistency, ; 


that a people who so pertinaciously adhere to ordi¬ 
nances which subject them to many privations and in- 
convepiencea, possess so tittle of the real devotional 
spirit of religion !—Rae Wilson. 

Rkhmk.— The salt-works at Rehme could not be 
passed'unseen. The manner in which the watenfrom 
the saline spring is made to deposit its treasure is very 
ingenious. Stacks of thorn boughs, three hundred feet 
long, sixty feet high, and thirty wide, aft constructed 
with the uniform symmetry and .neatness of a brick 
mansion. The water is forced tb the top Of this struc¬ 
ture, and,’being carried in troughs along its whole ex¬ 
tent, is made to dri$ gradually through every part of 
it. In its passage 'this watei 1 deposits lime, which 
attaches to every twig, apAriarms a little forest of 
petrifactions. Below the works are cellars, twelve feet 
deep, into which the purified water runs, whence it is 
conveyed to the. boiling house, where a most pure and 
beautiful deposit of Salt takes place on the sides of the 
boilers. This deposit is lided out, and immediately 
packed in baskets.— Mrs. Trollope's Belgium. 


GEMS. 


The Blessing of Books.-— Many who have not 
the advantage of wealth or high standing in society, 
are apt to repine at their situation—to regret that they 
are debarred from much refined and intellectual inter¬ 
course i but tliis deprivation is in a .great measure 
ideal; there is an intercourse far more intelligent than 
that of ayjsri+ing society whatever—the great common¬ 
wealth Of letters—which knows no distinction of per¬ 
sons, admits of no adventitious superiority, where 
every thing is rated at its real value, and reduced to 
its* legitimate standard. Whatever may have been the 
rank of authors, the wealth or consequence attaching 
to their living persons, they exact no further homage; 
they are entertained without expense, dismissed with¬ 
out ceremony; they are at once our preceptors, mas¬ 
ters, servants; they come or go at our bidding; they 
speak omare dumb at our pleasure. We open the 
book, its eloquence streams upon us; wc close the 
leaves, it is instantly sealed in silence. We have the 
best thoughts of the best men in the best possible 
form: we benefit by a close communion with great 
and shining characters, without being annoyed by those 
foibles and eccentricities which appear to be more par¬ 
ticularly inherent in genius. Had we lived in the same 
time, and possessed the intimacy of Dr. Johnson, we 
should have been shocked to findvthat, with all his in¬ 
telligence arfl strength of mind, he was contracted in 
principle, insolent and overbearing in argument. We 
1 should have pushed for the tarnished honour of our 
‘common nature, to think that so great a mind os 
Addison’s could lyive been meanly jealous of contem¬ 
porary worth. And, as we all know, poor Goldsmith, 
amidst innumerable follies and foibles, was so great a 
°Wi 5 iton ofraaise that he considered the applause be¬ 
stowed a rope-dancer unjustly diverted from 
himself; and, in*bie presence of Dr. Johnson, and 
several others, actually broke his shins in a clumsy 
attempt to jprove he could surpass 1dm. In books 
are treasured up the matured fruits of the greatest and 
most cultivated minds; they contain the pure and con¬ 
densed intelligence of the human mind, without any 
proportionate alloy of its passions and weaknesses. 
Thus the noblest conceptions of onr nature are pre¬ 
served in the odours of language, as formerly the 
bodies of the great aud noble were embalmed in per¬ 
fumes. In reading history, for instance,' we participate 


in the actions of the illustrious (lead, and exchange 
with pleasure the dull monotony of our own existence 
for the glorious achievements and enthusiasm of theirs. 
Under the pen of the historian, the events of time 
undergo a refining and eondensmg process: he retains 
all that is .worth preserving, the kernel without the 
husks or shell. We thus engage in war without the 
peril of a wound, and accompany the voyager without 
encountering the dangers of the seas .—Profeaaor Cal¬ 
vert. * 

Old Age. —Old age is often querulous. It is one 
of its defects to be so: but let not this occasional 
weakness deceivcyou. You may be assured that naturally 
it has gratifications of its own, which fully balance 
those of earlier days, and which, if cultivated, would 
carry on the stream of happiness to its grave. If life 
has been rightly employed, it will also have the visioned 
recollection of its preceding comforts to enhance the 
pleasures which it is actually enjoying. My own ex¬ 
perience in the sixty-seventh year of my age », that 
notwithstanding certain ailments and infirmities, and 
the privations they occasion, it is just as happy as ull 
the preceding seasons were, though in a different way, 
—so happy as to cause no regret that they have 
passed, and no desire to exchange what is for what 
has been. If youth has hopeB, and prospects, and 
wishes that enchant it, age has no inferiority even in 
this respect.— Turner. 

Mourning for Friends. —Grief at thc^loss of 
friends is natural. To say, therefore, that tears for 
the deceased are unseasonable, because they are un¬ 
profitable, is to speak without regard to the state and 
condition of hnman nature. A pious tear is a sign of 
humanity and generosity; but still, exceeding care 
must be taken that men do not run into excesses in 
this kind. To grieve may be laudable: to be loud and 
querulous is childish; and to corrymatters so far as to 
refuse comfort is inexcusable. It is impious towards 
God, without whose permission nothing happens in the 
world: it expresses too great a disregard to other 
men, ns though no one remained worthy of esteein or 
love; and it is highly prejudicial to ourselves, as' it 
impairs our health, weakens our minds, unfits us for 
our several offices, and sometimes ends in death itself. 
—Buhop Conybeare, f 
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THE STUDY OF THE PHYSICAL HISTORY OF MANKIND. 


T» the student who reposes fata belief !n the 
truth that 

“ The proper itudy of jpaqltind is man,”' ^ 

the. subject *of his Inquiries naturally resolves 
itself into two portions, history oHnankind 
can be contemplated only under two separate 
views—the moral and the physical. The one 
embodies the capacities* &ad powers of a super¬ 
natural agency over man, the other lays down 
the principles of his physical development and 
conformation. Of the fqpmer it may be observed, 
that the field of inquiry which it presents to the 
mind is, in its very nature, vast and boundless. 
The contemplations which the mo^al government 
of the Eternal Mind over man exhibits, are such 
as to call into active energy the loftiest and 
noblest capacities of man’s nature and intellect. 
The imagination must take “ the wings of the 
morning,” and travel into “ the uttermost parts,” 
where thought may scarcely abide, and where 
man’s mental energy soon sinks bowed down and 
exhausted. The result of such speculative in¬ 
quiries is seldom satisfactory; the grasp of mind 
becomes loosened,«nd where mortality approaches 
to the confines of spiritual intelligences, the 
eagle-wing becomes wavenug in its career, and 
the cheering sunbeam that led upward the adven¬ 
turous flight, soon blinds the mental eye by the 
dazzling brilliancy of its lightnings. In the 
arrangement of the subjects which go to the 
development of the inquiry into the physical 
history and condition of man, there are no start¬ 
ling points or periods to encounter; the regions 
of calm philosophic investigation lie open to the 
view of the inquirer; and he reaps the greatest 
profit and advantage whose powers of research 
and observation enable him to penetrate the 
deepest into those recesses tff abstruse philosophic 
investigation which are involved in the inquiry. 

The liistory of our species, from the earliest 
annals of creation down to the present time, pre¬ 
sents a very wide field for inquiry and research; 
yet, in our own country, the subject has scarce 
occupied the minds of any other than the two 
Itindred spirits of Lawrence and Pritchard.* The 
“ Lectures on the Natural History of Man ” by 
the former, obtained a wide and undeserved 
popularity, and has, in consequence, gone through 
several editions; whilst Dr. Pritchard’s wfirk — 
though more extensive in its range of facts and 
reasonings, and generally superior to it in every 
respect—is known to very few readers out of the 
pale of the author’s profession. 

From the abundant inquiries and extensive 
research which Dr. Pritchard has made into this 

* “ Lectures upon Man. By W. Lawrence, F. R. 8.’ ; 
“ Researches into tho Physical History of Mankind. By 
J. C. Pritchard, M.D.” 

[No?40. October 4, 1887. —2c/.] Vol, t . 


hi# favourite study, he* has laid down his argu¬ 
ment over a Very wide one! extensive field of 
investigation. Amoftgst some of these may be 
enumerated natural history and general philoso¬ 
phy, physiological research, the nature of moral 
and intellectual diversities, characteristics of 
mental and social disposition, and the more ab¬ 
struse and difficult inquiries relating to the origin, 
formation, and splfcad of languages. These are 
the points which he brings tc» bear upon the 
solution of Ihe inquiry of “ whether all the races 
of men scattered over the surface of the earth, 
distinguished as they are from each other in 
structure of body, in features, and in colofir, and 
differing in languages and in manners, are the 
offspring of a jingle stock, or have descended 
respectively from'geverai original families.” And 
in order to solve this problem, he traces from the 
earliest recorded date, the history of the creation 
of tHfe vegetable and animal worlds; he traces 
up 

“ The leaf> flower and the golden fruit,” 

from their origin and beauty in tfafUcjmmortal 
bowers of. the earthly paradise, and reviews the 
entire scheme of their dispersion, by the ope¬ 
ration of natural or artificial causes over the 
wide regions of the habitable world. In the 
same manner he discourses of the first develop¬ 
ment and eventual dispersion of the lower orders 
of insects, birds, marine animals, mammiferse, rep¬ 
tiles, and the higher classes of quadrupeds. He 
next speaks of man in his highest antTnoblest 
state of physical conformation, giving records of 
hirn os he is found in every habitable region of 
the earth;—of the various external diversities 
which he asJbmes in colour and complexion, in 
form and structure, both of skull and skeleton; 
and these are analogically compared with those 
external physical jiaricties which are found to 
exist in the higher classes of aninfids. The 
reasoning which the author has employed in , 
embodying the apparently contradictory evidence • 
which he has thus accumulate^, forms a most 
valuable recapitulation of the preceding argu¬ 
ment laid down. 

Thus far in the inquiry does the' 
of Dr. Pritchard’s work extend $4iis ensuing one 
will terminate it. When that is published we 
Bhall lay a full Mid, we trust, a meritorious ana¬ 
lytical review of its contents before our readers. 

Of the work itself, it is perfectly competent 
In /is to state, that the author has collected 
together a large mass of materials, and has pre¬ 
sented us with all the information that has been 
derived on this subject during the last fifty 
years, from the enterprising voyages of those tra¬ 
vellers who have penetrated into the wild and 
desert regions of Asia, Africa, and America, in 
2 8 
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search of knowledge, physical, political,./uid 
geographical. On this he has faised the best 
foundation for the physical history of man that 
exists in this country. He has given to its com¬ 
position a long period of uninterrupted labour 


and investigation, and has rendered It fully wor¬ 
thy of that high rank whi<& it will always main- 
tain amongst works devoted to the noble pur¬ 
poses^ literature, science, and learning. 

Ephon. 


SATIRE. 


Tbb projects of.refonh which” have flattered 
the hopes of successive generations as effectual 
remedies for human depravity, if summoned at 
once before the*mind, would be a whimsical but 
melancholy exhibition. On one sitfe we should 
behold an immense array of lawgivers, turnkeys, 
and hangmen—the army of public justice, whose 
trophies are, unfortunately, the record of l^er 
defeats. We should see the whole myriad fear¬ 
lessly encountered by a single philosopher, who 
rails at prisons and halters/ proclaiming the 
omnipotence of truth, and the perfectibility of 
mankind. Another swarm of philanthropists have 
discovered that the calamities of the people ori¬ 
ginate in defects of the government j they have 
traced *11 the varieties of evil in society to one cor¬ 
rupt man, and have expected, by deposing this one 
and epjbpming five or five hundred corrupt men, 
to restore the golden age. A crowd of elegant 
persons expatiate on the efficacy of civilisation 
as a purifier of the morals, and detail the virtues 
of refinement from the conversation of a Parisian 
coterie, or the columns of the “ Morning Post.” 
A romantic lover of solitude and paradox re¬ 
claims them to pure and unsophisticated nature, 
and entrees the precepts of his eloquence by an 
exhibition of carousing cannibals. A venerable 
host of theologians, some in the dress of an 
Eleu8iniau hierophant, and some'in the humbler 
habiliments of a .Presbyterian, academic, or an 
Oxonian master of arts, harangue on the attrac¬ 
tions of virtue and the prospects of a future 
state; they are epjre of the efficacy of their sys¬ 
tem, for rgankind, during th#last score or two of 
centuries, having been tolerably versed in its 
principles, ^ave lived very good lives, and made 
very good end®. A very scientific inquirer, how- 
ever, sjfcforth from among the denunciators 
of flnalBfcibution, announcing the dethrone¬ 
ment of jppr from the consciences of men, and 
assuri^Rfls audience that the worst they have 
to expect is Vphilosophical purgatory; that 
every woe they at any time may suffer is for 
theij goof* ; that they only require ‘ different 
degrees of discipline, and sbkll all be happy at 
last. One of the most approved nostrums is 
education: when the poor are taught to read 
and write they are sure to be virtuous, because 
it is well known that instructed druymen are 
much more sober and honest than illiterate shep¬ 
herds. A classical education, however, is still 
flfetter; it is especially extolled by a reeling 


pedagogue; who chants, “ Ingenues didiciaee,” 
displaying the imroort d , P a o by in one hand, and 
pointing with his rod m the other to a model of 
the temple of virtue, as a porch to the temple of 
fame ; he recites the fine seutiments of heathen 
writers, describes the mbrality of a college, and 
refers to the manners of the great. The sapient 
Edinburgh reviewers opine, that we may preach, 
or we may 1A it alone. But if any thing will 
reform the vices of the fashionable world, it 
is Edgeworth’s " Moral Tales,” which are not 
adulterated with Christian sentiment. Another 
hawker of infallible elixirs explains the purifying 
influences of the arts; be praises Agnibal Ca- 
racci, and Raffaelle, and Fiammingo, and Kirk, 
and Morland, and he celebrates the morals of 
Italy. Another acquaints us that the stage is a 
school for virtue. His information is unques¬ 
tionable, for its scholars are practising in the 
lobby. It would be endless to trace the spirit 
of reform in all its shapes and influences ; at one 
time we find it in a pair of contemporary queens, 
one of whom improves her people with bayonets 
and dragoons; the other, with faggots and bi¬ 
shops. At another time it stimulates a primate 
to promote sports on the Sunday, for the purpose 
of encouraging piety ; and at length it betrays a 
member of parliament into a panegyric on bull¬ 
baiting, os peculiarly suited Jo improve the indus¬ 
try and order, the humanity and patriotism of 
his countrymen. According to Moliere, it has 
even possessed fiddlers and dancing-masters, who 
ascribed the miseries of the world to an igno¬ 
rance of the principles of harmony, and the fre¬ 
quency of taking false steps. They certainly 
were not singular; great benefit, we doubt not, 
is expected from the accomplishment of dancing, 
as it occupies so much of the probationary time 
of immortal beings; and, in addition to the same 
argument in favour of music, we have repeatedly 
heard that the tones of an organ are a specific 
for the cure of indevotiop; and have also learned, 
from? the lips of an ingenious professor, that the 
reformation of mankind would be muoh promoted 
by a more general acquaintance with Handel’s 
oratorios. * 

Such are the recognitions, principles, and 
labours of the reformer. He acknowledges the 
guilt of individuals and the corruption of the age, 
for this is only a censure upon his neighbour; 
but evades the imputati^i of depravity to the 
species, tor this would be a censure on himself. 
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He .perceives the necessity- of a change; yet wi 
not admit that it must be radical. He is willin c 
that our nature sh&uld be reformed; but not tha 
it should be regenerated. He will try every pa 
lial itmedy and palliative, be will submit tfc an, 
process or agent—except it be Divine j and the 
chronicle of*time is the catalogue of. his disap¬ 
pointments. * ’ * 

Another class there is which belong to tha 
faculty in the college of Laputa which expects, 
wonders of reformation in this wicked world, 
from an exposure of ,J;he world’s wickedness^* 
and expresses its opinion,*'*>n comparing project* 
of reform, in the following well known and inos 
absurd couplet j— 

“Satire well writ lias most successful provod, 

And cures because the remedy is loved." 

Thus, the persons in questions consider the 
object of Juvenal to be a very noble one, namely 
that of exposing vice in its true colours and 
natural deformity ; the aim ot Juvenal in writing 
so grossly, was to lay open the native unsightli¬ 
ness of vice, to remove that fascinating cloak 
which hides its horrors, and thereby to render it 
an object too disgusting to be publicly espoused, 
and a guest too dungerous to be privately ad¬ 
mitted into our bosoms. 

These notions find such ready currency in the 
world, that wc hope to be pardoned for assaying 
them. 

Considering satire most favourably, not as the 
effusion of personal animosity, but as an attempt 
to expose vice and folly to indignation and con¬ 
tempt, we are of opinion that it is rarely inno¬ 
cent. .The exercise of ridicule implies in the 
satirist, and excites in the reader, a contemptu¬ 
ous feeling, composed of pride and mirth ; that 
of invective implies and excites an indignant 
feeling, composed of pride and malice; and how¬ 
ever faint and harmless these feelings may appedr 
in single instances, and on just occasions, the 
character Which they induce on the mind by fre¬ 
quent recurrence is neither dubious nor amiable. 
The mob, which has been assisting with stones 
and mud at an exhibition on the pillory, returns, 
perhaps, with strong feelings of contempt or in¬ 
dignation against some particular crime; hut we 
cannot applaud such an attack, even on vice, 
nor recommend such an employment as a salu-| 
tary discipline for the heart. 

If the innocence of satire be doubtful, we are 
still more inclined to question its efficacy. % We 
will not affirm that it has been wholly useless in 
combating the follies and delusion? of mankind. 

It may*have abated some nuisances in literature, 
and reformed some offences against taste ; it 
may have rectified some little absurdities in dress 
or manner, and assisted in demolishing the reve¬ 
rence for monks, the spirit of knight-errantry, 
and the. devotion to a corrupt and despotic 
priesthood. These absurdities were easy to 


overcome: to expose, »m to defeat them; they 
had no hold os the passions and appetites; they 
maintained their power, injuriously to the public 
interest, under a’temporary cover of ignorance, 
aryl were vanquished 6y a gleam of light j they 
were not the canker at the heart of a flower, but 
the caterpillar on its*leaf. .The follies of men 
are, however, so volatile and fantastic, they are 
so ready to vanish spontaneously, and re-appear 
in new shapes, that the touch of satire is scarcely 
needed to antibipale their destiny; it is unable 
to extinguish- their essential Mug, and can only 
pretend to hastoh that metamorphosis which 
might otherwise have waited a little for the lapse 
of time. Hut the vices derive their influence, 
not from novelty or accident, but from the most 
powerful and permanent propensities of human 
nature ; they maintain it, not by favour of igno¬ 
rance, but against convictions of interest and 
sentiments of obligation. The vice which has 
resisted them all as invulnerable to the wrath or 
the ridicule of the Batirist; he cannot moke it 
appear more odious than it is known to be, by 
any pftetical association of circumstances or ag¬ 
gravation of phrase; nor propose any motives to 
virtue which conscience or policy has not often 
suggested in vain. 

Should it, however, be admitted. the 
vicious are not accustomed to, surrender their 
favourite gratifications at the summons of a spe¬ 
culative satirist, yet personal satire may still be 
supposed to have its use, to deter the delinquent 
from repeating, or the tempted from committing, 
a crime, by the prospect of exposure and public 
scorn. To condemn the vicious may be effec¬ 
tual, where it is useless to condemn vice. The 
xperiment has been tried; the eaily comic 
writers of Athens, as long as they wore endured, 

“ Si (juts end diynus dexenbi, quod malax , nut fur , 

Quod ma^hus foret, aid guanas,, aid ahoqui 
Famous, mulia cutn hberlaie nolabant." 

We do not hear that the ridicule of Aristo¬ 
phanes reformed or Vanished dhy culprit, or cor¬ 
rected the licentiousness of the Athenian man¬ 
ners ; but we do remember that a venerable and 
innocent sage was the victim*of this Hopeful cen- 
surate. The satire of the miditye comedy has 
been relived in our own times. \S?e flo no‘t 
lear that Samuel Foote could claim ' the credit 
jf reducing the number of “ Mother MV* 

we doubt not that, in blackening the character 
if Whitfield, he stimulated the spirit of bigotry 
ind persecution which raged against him amongst 
rulgar minds, and confirmed multitudes in ftieir 
derision of religious truth, their habits of vice, 
and .their heedlessness of eternity. We must 
further observe, that few vices can. be imputed 
10 an individual which would not subject him to 
junishment or iqjury; and that no orderly go 
'eminent can admit the publication of charges 
rilhout proof, or tolerate the continual breaches 
2 s 2 
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of the peace which must result from employing 
the press as a vehicle of personal (accusation and 
scurrility. Some crimes, however, escape the' 
vengeance of public justice by'favour of an im¬ 
perfect and partial system of law. Yet even here 
it is needless for the satirist to interfere, with 
any other design, atrieast, than to recommend a 
revision of* the jurisprudence. Few crimes will 
come to his knowledge which are not sufficiently 
public without his intervention. And the seducer, 
the adulterer, the nyser, the duellist, who appre¬ 
hends no censure from his immediate connexions, 
or if he did would despise i£, must be Ridicu¬ 
lously weak, sheuld he concern himself for the 
good opinion of the satirist, the nafion, or pos¬ 
terity. If any efficacy could be ascribed to 
satire when directed against crimes, we might 


anticipate its success when directed against na¬ 
tional crimes—against crimes which the nation 
has power to suppress, and' its members in 
general have no interest to maintain ; against 
the hfdeous traffic‘in. blood, "for instance, which 
has yielded'at length to far other influence than 
that of humane satirists, double-tongued adversa¬ 
ries, or national repentance. *In fine, one ques¬ 
tion may perhaps be equivalent to fifty argu¬ 
ments : what profligate has it ever reclaimed to 
virtue? and what crime has it ever bahished 
fcoin society ? If one instance could be produced, 
we must again inquii^before we acknowledge 
its efficacy as an instrument of reform, has it 
altered the character, or only changed the vice ? 
has it purged a constitutional taint, or only obli¬ 
terated a particular symptom ?— Parken. 


* THE SIGNS QF THE ZODIAC.—No. I. 

TAURUS, THE BULL. 


The subject of the ancient zodiac has been 
frequently discussed, but too often with a spirit 
far from conducive to the establishment of truth, 
and "nfa agfrequently with a view to unsettle 
chronology, or impugn Scripture. U is my 
intention to enter the same arena of discussion, 
with less glittering arms, but under a more con¬ 
secrated banner; to maintain the thesis of “ Pagan 
evidence to the truth of Holy writ ;" to throw 
down the gauntlet in the teeth of infidelity, and 
begin the contest with the chivalric war-cry of 
—" God defend the right.” 

Of ttTe evidence to which I allude, the zodiac 
appears to me one of the most important. Of the 
symbols which compose it, Taurus, or the Bull, 
is the most conspicuous ; inasmuch as it is sup¬ 
posed to have once been the leading constella¬ 
tion ; but chiefly, inasmuch as the superstitions 
connected with it have deeply coloured the 
whole stream of ancient raythalogy. With Taurus, 
therefore,*1 propose to begin my investigation. 

Most ef the conquests of animals ascribed to 
heroes belong to ifercules, under other names, 
as Jason, Thqpeus, Cadmus, Perseus. They 
originate, rapst probably, in Egyptian illifttrations 
of the zodiac; or mystical paintings of the sun 
"JfSasiggjjl^xmgh the signs, which were misunder¬ 
stood, or mninHrpreted by the Greeks. 

In Grecian fable, Hercules was represented as 
conquering the Elean hull. In Persia, he was 
pictured as Mythra Victrix, grasping a bull with 
one hand, and in the other, holding a sacrificial 
knife. J&sou the Argonaut, who killed thejaull 
with brazen hoofs, and thereby obtained the 
golden fleece ; Cadmus, whom a bull conducted 
to the site of Thebes; and Theseus, who slew the 
Minotaur, (the Grecian Apis,) are only modifica¬ 
tions of the same story, which describes the 


Grecian Hercules as triumphing over the Elean 
bull.. 

The mysteries of Apis, as this sign was called 
in Egypt, were the oldest in the wwld, and 
entered into the religious dogma of most, if not 
all, of the primeval nations. The ancient Per¬ 
sians pictured the first man with a bull’s head. 
The Hindoos anciently, and still venerate the 
same character. One of the Hindoo avatars 
pictures the bull-man perishing in the flood. A 
bull-headed human form is frequent among Java¬ 
nese monuments, and agrees precisely witb.simi- 
lar figures on those of Egypt. The monuments 
preserved by Hyde, leave nothing uncorroborated 
on the same subject, as far as regards the My- 
thratic rites. The god Osiris was sometimes 
pourtcayed with a bull’s head, sometimes with 
bull’s horns. Among the Syrians, Astarte was a 
human figure with a bull’s head; f<fr she was 
male and female. So, among the Phenicians 
their chief god, Moloch, bore the head of an ox 
annexed to the figure of a man. The Greek 
Osiris, namely Bacchus Bugenes, or Tauriformis, 
was represented, as the name imports, by the 
same form. So was the Cretan Minotaur. The 
golden fleece and golden apples of the Hesperidu- 
were equally guarded by bulls. An apple formed 
into the shape of a bull was sacred to Hercules. 
A full’s head hung upon a tree was a symbol 
appertaining, as appears from Hyde, to Mythra 
Victrix. The head of Bacchus Tauriformis was 
hung upon trees, as Spence instances, ift order 
to produce fructification. Even the druids ‘de¬ 
voted milk-white Bteeds to the sacred misletoe. 
The same traditional veneration exhibits itself 
repeatedly among Jtwish antiquities. The Jews 
had scarcely left Egypt, when they recurred to 
the worship of the calf, Apis; and, as it was their 
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first offence, so it adhered to tliem titf theii 
punishment and dispersion. “ Thy calf, O Sa¬ 
maria!" says the denouncing prophet, “has cosi 
/hce off.” The chimerical bulls of the Hebrews, 
or cherubim, (as they named them from the root, 
to‘“plough,”) are evidently of Egyptian origin 
The twelve Kurils of ‘Solomon's brazen sea, ar¬ 
ranged in threes towards each cardinal point, 
have a precise Egyptian counterpart in tty; twelve 
bulls arranged also in threes round the apex of 
the Heliopolitan obelisk ; and, like the former, 
quadrate with thf cardinal points. The behemoth 
and leviathan of the rabmns are the Apis, or 
Osiris, and the riVer-dragon, or the Typhon of 
the Egyptians. Joseph was symbolised by an 
ox, as well as the halPtribes of Manasseh and 
Ephraim i and it was to him, under this symbol 
of Behemoth, that the blessing of the “ ancient 
mountains ” was promised to the “ thousand hills 
of Esdras, and the “ Elysios Collos ” of Hesiod. 
To the last, according to Esdras, was assigned 
the ocean, and thence the Scandinavian sea-snake. 
The leviathan and river-dragon, were both to re¬ 
ceive their final wound. According to the rab¬ 
bins, behemoth, or the ox, is, at the consumma¬ 
tion, to be divided among the elect. By this 
was evidently implied, the partition of Paradise, 
or of the whole earth in a state of paradise, 
as by the wine of Adam to be then produced, 
was meunt original prosperity; for grapes and 
prosperity are synonymous in Hebrew. Tills rab- 
binical fable is very singular, inasmuch as Osiris 
Apis appears to have been similarly separated 
into various divisions, during the mysteries, which 
divisions were subsequently rejoined, with one 
exception; a type not to be mistaken of the ex¬ 
pected restoration of mankind, as one family, to 
pristine innocence. In the mysteries of the 
Grecian Osiris, or Bacchus, the same remarkable 
feature was preserved, a bull being torn to pieces 
by the devotees. Among the.hieroglyphics,, the 
thigh of Apis is frequently seen. Belzoui found 
one in the tomb of Psammis. I take it, as the 
ox was a symbol ofthe first race of men, perhaps 
of antediluvian man, that the .thigh was a symbol 
of the choicest part of the earth or ^tfadise. 
Hence it was always set apart for the gods, and 
considered sacred. The thigh was the region 
sacred to oaths. It contained the sinew for¬ 
bidden to be eaten by the Jews; and the incor¬ 
ruptible bone, or luez , which the rabbins suppose 
to be the germ of a restored future corporeal life. 
Paradise is called Meru by the Hindoos, vriiich 
is the root of the Greek word for a thigh; and 
the Brahmins seat their tenth world of gardens 
in the thigh of Brahma. It is worthy here of 
remark, that pots of flowers, similar to what are 
called the gardens of Adonis, (see Coptic Manu¬ 
script in Denon,) were offered to the ox: neither 
will it be unimportant to Idd, that apples and 
apple-trees were connected with the mysteries of 
Apis. I 


What is human reason to infer from all this 
singular analogy of facts, and^images as singular? 
My inference is* short: That the whoJe is a 
hieroglyphical portraiture, (of what Moses de¬ 
scribed in words,) nameiy, of the fall and expected 
r^torution of man, with some* dark shadowing of 
the means through thfc death of a second Adam, 
leader or teachef (ox in Hebrew). 

Tlnjrc is nothing in the least illogical in our 
supposition, that Ham, whose name Egypt bears 
to this day, and who lived wi$ the antediluvians, 
should have handed down the creed and traditions 
of the first men td his children, in the only lan¬ 
guage they possessed ; nor is it wonderful, from 
the metaphAical nature of that language, that 
these traditions should become distorted, and 
vary from the true and simple statement of Moses, 
himself an Egyptian scribe. Neither the general 
coherency, nor peculiar variations, of these tradi¬ 
tions, ought therefore to excite the least surprise. 
But it is incumbefct on «ne to proceed to a more 
elaborate proof of my hypothesis. My first posi¬ 
tion is, that Apis was a symbol of antediluvian 
man, Vlien connected with apples, his paradisaical 
state was implied; when connected with water, 
scyphi, crescepts, &c., his partial destruction by 
a deluge. 

It is scarcely necessary to argue install the 
pagan fables of apples are referable to tbfe for¬ 
bidden fruit, those, for instance, of Atalanta, of 
Hercules, of Discord and the rival goddesses. 
Let the reader examine these fables, and judge 
for himself. 

It is calculated that the vernal equinox, at the 
creation, was in the first degree of Taurus. Two 
thousand years after, Aries, by the precession of 
the equinoxes, occupied its place, and Aries is, 
accordingly, the first sign on the most ancient of 
the zodiacs. Taurus was, therefore, on apt and 
egitimate sjyabol of antediluvian man, and we 
may presume that the mysteries of Apis related 
to that state. 

The mythological account of the fall differs 
little from that of Moses. According to Plato 
Hid his disciples, man fell when lie descended 
'rom his intellectual to a sengual statq, and multi¬ 
plied himself; this was apparently itilton's idea. • 
It was the version of a large portion of the early 
Christians, and thence the celibacy of the monas¬ 
tic orders. Moses, therefore, may have employed 
a delicate metaphor to express what 
iophically inferred, and the double interpretation 
of fruit and fruition at this day, warrants the in¬ 
ference. The Mohammedans say, that inqpnti- 
lency was the cause of the fall. 

Another pagan fable bears a remarkable coin- 
:id&nce to the narrative of Moses. The pagan 
2ve, Persephonch, (which name signifies “ lost 
ruit,”) is condemned to Hades, or death, for eat¬ 
ing a portion of the forbidden pomegranate. 
Numerous 'pictorial and symbolical representa¬ 
tions of the same event, may be referred to. 1 
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apprehend that, according to the Jaws of hiero- 
glyphical writing, the narrative <ff Moses could 
not bafre been more closely adhered to. I will 
endeavour to refer to these pictorial descriptions 
in the order of the Mosaic account.. • 

Montfaucon exhibits several instances of tfic 
bull-man, or first parent, crowned with apples. 

Osiris was represented as enclosed in the 
thigh of Apis, an emblem of paradise. , 

Protogonus and Eon, the first njan and woman, 
were described as •toiling through space in an 
egg-shaped vehicle, 'there are similar represent¬ 
ations among the hieroglyphics. 

On one of th£ Egyptian planispheres, exhibited 
by Kircher, instead of Astrea, who represented 
the paradisaical state, there appears a fruit-tree, 
with t t wo dogs in the branches, looking different 
ways. Now, two cynocephali were symbols pi 
light and darkness, of good and evil. 

On a Mythraic sculpture preserved by Hyde, 
there are two fruit-tree!*. Tlfe first has a scor¬ 
pion winding round it, and near it a ladder, which 
was the mystic symbol of descent or fall. Scorpio, 
on some Egyptian zodiacs, is a serpent; in others 
Typhon, depictured as the devil now is, with a 
serpent's tail and breathing flamea 

In Montfaucon there are many representations 
of the^fitfeSpterian tree, with a serpent twined round 
it, and a male and female on the opposite sides.' 

So much for illustration of the Mosaic theory 
of the fall. The Hesperian gardens, in fact, were 
the pagan paradise ; the golden apples, the fruit 
of the tree of life; and the dragon, or seraph, the 
angel who guarded the way of it. Sometimes, 
indeed, a chimera, resembling the Jewish cheru¬ 
bim, was substituted for the seraph or fiery ser¬ 
pent. At others, the golden apples were con¬ 
verted into a golden fleece, and the bulls (the 
cherubim of the Hebrews) with fiery breath, were 
the guardians. Griffins (a mixed ,monster, also 
resembling the cherub) are, in a different hiero- 
glyphical version of the same story, guarding the 
“ treasures of the everlasting hills,” promised to 
jQseph. Throughout it is the same Mosaic story, 
only differently coloured by the picturing vehicle. 

It can searcely be doubted that Jacob, in his 
blessing on the twelve tribes,- alluded to the 
figures of somf Chaldean or Egyptian zodiac. 
Without we admit this, we must infer that the 
£g>riarch jittered complete nonsense. If, as is 
not drifted, tjje twelve tribes were signalised by 
the twelve signs of the zodiac on their standards, 
they must have adopted them from die circum¬ 
stances of Jacob’s prophecy. In blessing the 
twelve tribes, which were to fill the world, it is 
not only not wonderful that the old patriarch 
should refer io the twelve signs, but they clearly 
furnished the most obvious illustration, and the 
most lasting memorial. Common sense, there¬ 
fore^ is in favour of an argument which has been 
exclusively referred to Sir William Drummond, 
but which belongs to Kircher, The scriptural 


allusions to Taurus, are .the following: “His 
glory (Joseph's) is like the firstlings of the 
bullock;” see blessing of Moses. “Ephraim is 
as a \eifan n Hosea. " And unto Enoch Qjehe^ 
moth, or the ox) thou hast given one part to 
dwell wherein are a' thousand hills;” Esdras. 
Jacob’s blessing on-Joseph (according to the 
reading of Hebraists) is as fdllowsj " Joseph is 
a fruitful bull , by a well, whose children run over 
the neck. The archers have sorely grieved him, 
and shot at, and hated him: but his bow abode in 
strength, and the arma-of his hands were made 
trong by the hands of the Mighty One of Jacob; 
from thence is the Shepherd the Stone of Israel.” 
Now, I maintain, that all this is nothing but a 
correct translation of tde antediluvian prophecy, 
pictorially represented in the figures which ac¬ 
company Taunis, as extant on the planisphere 
and zodiac of* Dendcreh. Let us arrange them 
in the order in which they presented themselves 
to the eyes of Jacob, the inspired interpreter of 
an imagery not improbably invented by his great 
antediluvian ancestor Seth, the Thoth of Egpyt. 
A bull, and near it an eye in a circle, (ain means 
an eye .or well;) a representation ot the seven 
Atlantidae, or Hesperid®, on the neck of Taurus; 
another representation of a bull recumbent, and 
shot at by an archer; two more characters ex¬ 
pressive of the same violence; a bull beheaded; 
a chimerical figure of the head &»d thigh of Tau¬ 
rus held chained by Typhon, while another per¬ 
sonage transfixes it with an arrow. To this the 
allusion of the Brethren, or Gemini, the next 
sign, also applies. " Cursed be their wrath, for 
it was cruel, for in their anger they slew a man, 
and in their self-will they houghed an ox.” In 
fact, “ violence” characterises the whole of these 
two starry habitations. Next, we have the Bow¬ 
man rising from the decapitated Taurus, and de¬ 
stroying the power of evil as Scorpio. The strange 
metaphor, the “arms of the hands," is doubt¬ 
less taken from the front limbs of the chimera, 
representing Sagittarius having human hands. 
Next to Taurus is the Shepherd, with his pas¬ 
toral staff, the Shiloh elsewhere noticed, and 
directly* beneath Agathodemon, or a square 
stone. 

Symbolic mementos of man’s predicted restora¬ 
tion, and the means to be employed for effecting 
it, are equally common as those which record his 
fall. But as these will more naturally occur 
during the consideration'of other portions of the 
zodfac, I shall confine myself, at present, to such 
only as relate to Taurus. 

Apis was drowned at particular periods, as a 
symbol of the 11 pod; as a symbol of the antici¬ 
pated hope of the ancient world, he was buried in 
a sarcophagus, and on the fourth day, a new Apis 
was led forth to the people, ss a pledge of the 
resurrection. - 

It was by a violent death of the chief god 
(such was the dogma of the earliest priests) that 
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man was to be restored. A bull was .torn to 
pieces at the Bacchanalian orgies. Apis was cut 
in pieces, as was Osiris, whom he represented, 
before he was deposited in his three days’^sepul¬ 
chre* The thigh was set apart as something 
mystical and sacred. A vast number of evidences 
of this are th be found in the sculptures of Bel- 
zoni’s tomb. As Tor the head, the curse of evil 
was laid upon it in Egypt, as it is now .in India. 
On tlje zodiac of Esneh the head and thigh of 
Apis are on the point of befhg pierced by a figure 
with an arrow. At Dendereh, a bull is represented 
shot at by an archer. In Rie centre of the plani¬ 
sphere of the latter place is the thigh of Apis, 
and Typhon standing beside it with a sacrificial 
knife.* The archer af Dendereh is a Centaur, 
and thence* perhaps, the name, which means to 
pierce a bull. It is, indeed, a remarkable fact 
hat the original Sagittarius is \ winged and 
crowned figure, having a bow, and with the face 
of a man and lion, (precisely the conquering 
Messiah of the apocalypse.) This was the golden 
haired Chrysaor of the mythologists, and th« 
golden-winged divine love of Aristophanes. Tin 
half human figure is represented as rising frorr 
the decapitated body of Apis, and, beyond i 
doubt, was a symbol of the resurrection of Horus 


the second person of the Egyptian trinity, who is 
called by ancient writers the mediator, who gene¬ 
rally grasps a fac simile of the Christian cross, and 
who is /epresented sometimes nursed upon the 
lap of Virgo, and at onother^piercing Typhon, or 
the great dragon, with his finally extirpating 
arrows. It is not, therefore, unlikely that, as the 
terminating of the mysteries, Horus, or Chrysaor, 
was represented rising in glory from the sarco¬ 
phagus, in which the severed fragments pf Apis 
had been deposited, * . 

I 

4 Anon a tremulous flask 
Detects a sable interposing voi], 

Which severs that monotonous grim redm'f 
And broidereil images of gods arc soon 
Fluttering across it, as the light augments 
In ever-varying lines, and fleeting hues, 

It parts, it rolls away. The illuxmnod flo#d 
W hich follows, palsies each inebriate sense. 

Before a tabernacle strewed with gems 
A sculptured coffer lay. Twice roso the cry. 

Of Elen, Elstlu! anl at the lost, 

The alabaster lid was rolled aside, 

Then, from the depths of its mysterious womb 
A vision rose amidst tbo curling smoke. 

Of whito-wreathed incense and odorous myrrh; 

A regal visage, diadem'd with rays, 

And shining hka the sun,+ engendering diy 
fu the dark bosom of rock-canopied night. 


CANOVA AND THE YOUNG “SOLDIER. 


Theue was in Rome a young soldier of til- 
pope’s guard, about twenty years of age, whi 
entertained an ardent passion for painting and 
drawing. The walls of the Monte Cavallo and 
the Vatican were covered with figures and groups 
drawn in chalk. These sketches displayed ex¬ 
traordinary talent, and the coBtumes were sin¬ 
gularly correct. 

One day Canova happened to pass by while 
the young soldier was occupied in sketching on 
one of the walls. Struck with surprise and ad¬ 
miration, the Roman Phidias stopped and ques¬ 
tioned him. Canova was fond of encouraging 
and patronising talent wherever he discovered it. 
The soldier said he had so strong a taste for 
drawing and painting, that he could not refrain, 
at his leisure moments, from amusing himself by 
chalking on the walls designs which, he modeslly 
observed, he knew to be very faulty. 

“How I should like to be taught!” he ex¬ 
claimed with transport; “ but I am too poor to 
pay any one for giving me lessons.” \ 

“ Well," said Canova, “ come to me, and I 
will tjpach you for nothing.I will even settle 
upon you a pension of fifteen piastres per month, 

to enable you to quit your regiment.I am 

Canova the sculptor.” 

The young man thought he had awakened 
from a dream. He stood in the presence of the 

* Among the Hythnc sculptures Is a head of Taurus, 
hung on a tree, with a quiver of arrows suspended beside it, 


great man, whose generosity overwhelmed him 
even more than his brilliant reputation. All he 
could do was to fall on his knees and return 
thanks, as an Italian thanks God or his patron 
saint. Next day the young enthusia^; was re¬ 
ceived among the pupils of Canova. But Canova 
had looked only at the brilliant side of the adven¬ 
ture. A month had not elapsed before the young 
soldier bectyne pale and thin. He sighed at the 
recollection of the time when he could wander 
alone by moonlight, and trace on the base of the 
obelisk Di Trinita di Monti the profile of some 
pretty Roman girlf He was then uq/ettered by 
academic rules, and his pencil was never checked 
by the words, 41 Rub that ou^ it is bad," He wished* 
to learn, but ennui became more powerful tharf 
all the arguments either of himaelf or liis master. 
One morning he entered Canova’s study, kissed 
his hand, and thanked him fervently for all the 
kindness he had shown-him, but canaicf^-M^ed 
that he could not submit to ’the restraint to 
which the other pupils were subjected. He said 
he was like a plant whose .stem wa» too j/ld to 
bend, on which the art of the cultivator could 
produce no improvement, and must.be left to its 
wild and natural growth. 

He returned to his regiment, and resumed his 
untaught sketches amidst the ruins of the eternal 
city .—Memoirs of the Duchess of Abrantea, 

t It is Supposed that Sol infirm was the final exhibition 
of the mysteries. 




m* w&m i«scei*4nv. 

TH$ PRESENT AND THE PAST. 


■Pf* ndca the following extract fam an iu-ticte puV 
Labodi in « recent ' a timber of ,tb«'-Americ*o "-Christian 
Reriew.P] ’ , <* 

« ‘ , 
Bur these are not the pnly declaiiuers, who 
commit the feult on which we ere now animad¬ 
verting. There ere religionists, who fpll into the 
some error, and owe no small part of "theft suc¬ 
cess in playing the orator to the fecundity of 
this theme, about which the most prosing are fre¬ 
quently quite animated and spirted. Thus it is 
our lot, in this age, to hear the times of Luther, 
and Calvin, and Meloncthon, laudechto heaven, 
as the period when the doctrines of the Bible 
were*best understood, and the system of Divine 
troth giost perfect and symmetrical. Similar 
praise is awarded to the age of Flavel, Howe, 
Baxter, and Doddridge, not to enumerate others 
of no less fame in the galaxy o{ British divines. 
Were we to take for granted all that we hear on 
this subject we might suppose, that,*contrary to 
all experience in other cases, the progress of 
time has produced an inversion of the order of 
things with regard to the knowledge fif the word 
of God. For, in those other casts, the more 
discussion there is, the better js a subject under¬ 
stood. a^nith is thereby evolved, and its scin¬ 
tillations struck out by the collision of mind with 
mind. But with reference to Divine truth, the 
order of nature is, forsooth, reversed ; and they 
who first opened their eyes to it, when it burst* 
forth, like the sun through a cloud, at the Reform¬ 
ation, received more of its rays, and measured 
its orb more accurately than all their successors 
put together. But this cannot be true ; nor is it 
possible to believe in such an inverted order of 
things. Let us not be misunderstood. If they 
who first contemplated Divine truth, at the dawn 
of the Reformation, had many facilities, they had 
also many obstacles to its acquisition. For un¬ 
less they were more than men, they mu9t have 
remained wedde'd to numerous prejudices, those 
“ idols of the cave," as Bacon quaintly calls them, 
and attached to many absurd notions, that were 
produced andr fostered by the darkness of the 
preceding ages, during which they had been 
educated. It was not possible for them to throw 
off these incumbrances to their minds at once, 
—Aaft vestj hqmselves of such errbrs as they must 
have dlffmhed, provided 'they were not super¬ 
human. On entering upon their investigations, 
and constructing their theories and systems, many 
things «hey fook for grim tod, not suspecting that 
any could doubt their truth. $ome things they 
examined, but employed an abstruse, scholastic 
mode of reasoning, which satisfied their own 
minds, but must fail to satisfy others, who have 
had proof of the uncertainty of such reasoning. 
Some things they rested upon as tests, which, it 
is plain/they had not sufficiently studied to 


know 4he meshing of ; while other things they 
left unnoticed, because no mind is comprehen¬ 
sive enough to embrace *all the points of a vast 
subject. * 1 « 

That* the men who figured qjt the time we are 
speaking nf* had a great deal of truth on their 
side, no fine would be so reckless of his reputa¬ 
tion for candour as tafedeny. -They dug verydeep, 
and brought up much gold and many precious 
gems. They fought against error, with uncom¬ 
monly well-furbished weapons, -and smote with 
sinewy arms. They deserve highly from the 
world, as its greatest benefactors, nor can any 
meed be too honourable for them to receive. But 
Bince their time, much has been done to advance 
Divine truth, and promote a far better understand¬ 
ing of its doctrines, than oven those great men 
possessed. The streams of religious knowledge 
have been deepened, the fields of investigation 
widened, and new paths struck out by modem 
inquiries into the regions of moral truth ; former 
errors have been exploded, and the means of 
rightly understanding the Bible multiplied, by 
the formation of a new science,—that of sarred 
interpretation,—founded upon a deeper acquaint¬ 
ance with the lans.ofJanguage, greater familiarity 
with oriental customs and manners, and a better 
knowledge of the history of the east. To sup¬ 
pose that these causes have not advanced Divine 
truth, would be at war with fact and common 
sense. To suppose that the present age is in¬ 
ferior in its theology, compared with past ages, 
would be to reverse the stream of knowledge, 
and make it broader at the fountain than it is at 
its mouth, narrowing its limits and becoming 
more shallow the further it flows. That many 
errors have crept into the divinity of this age, is 
not deqied. - No age deserves indiscriminate 
eulogy. But, allowing that some errors are 
mingled with what is true, we may challenge an 
honest comparison with our predecessors. Per¬ 
haps no fact more convincingly shows the supe¬ 
riority of the present over the past, with regard 
to religious knowledge, than that, formerly a 
fiercer sectarian and polemic warfare was waged, 
than could now possibly be fomented between 
two different persuasions of Christians. Such 
ferocity of attack and defence would now f>e 
universally frowned upon. There is too much 
religious enlightenment, for men any longer to 
mistake the raven for the dove. A century or 
two ago, what was more common than for Bap¬ 
tists, and Episcopalians, and Presbyteriadb, to 
eye each other with suspicion and jealousy ? And 
how often did these bitter looks end in quarrels 
and railings, and an odious war of sects, in which 
hostilities were carried on more in accordance 
with the nature of the lion than of the lamb ? Than 
this, nothing could more certainly indicate the 





ignorance narrowness, and bigotry, that exists 
among all parties. But as a dearer perception 
of truth was attained, and sounder views of 
theology prevailed, the consequences were, more 
liberality, a kindlier&eling,.more fraternal Affec¬ 
tion, a disposition to regard chiefly essentials, 
hatred of discord, and the love of peace, pup. 
chased at any prise short* of sacrificing fruth. 
Notwithstanding all this, however, how common 
it is for many religionists to inquire, what is the 
cause "that the former days were better than 
these ? * 

But the fault which we *tre now pointing out 
is not confined tb politicians and religionists. 
The aged are another class, who are prone to cry 
out against the present and extol the past. Per¬ 
haps none are more disposed to believe that the 
times are out of joint, than they. The period of 
their youth was one in which, forsooth, men 
were wiser citizens, and purer patriots, and better 
Christians. Mankind were tiled less mean and 
selfish, more honest in their dealings, more punc¬ 
tual in their engagements; the public morals were 
kept at a higher standard, and the fear of God 
more generally acknowledged; there was then 
more honour, and virtue, and principle in the 
world; but now hardly any of these noble quali¬ 
ties of character are to be found. The idea is 
presented in many forms. But the whole of it is 
this, there is a general declension in those things 
that marked the good old times. Even religion 
herself is not what she used .to be, when, the 
venerable class here spoken of solicited her 
smiles and wooed her embrace. This is the 
strain which they too often indulge, especially to 
their young brethren, who sometimes ill suppress 
the contempt which they feel. Not aware of the 
deceitful influence of distance, in hiding deform¬ 
ities in any object, and mellowing the roughest 
features, they judge from deceptive views, and 
make no allowance for the deceit practiseckupon 
their understandings by the long space through 
which they look; while, on the other hand, they 
are as little on their guard against the error to 
which they are exposed by contemplating an 
object too nearly. Let them know, however, 
that intellectual and moral objects require to be 
held at a certain point , to be viewed correctly, 
just as material objects must be, in order to see 
them In their proper apd just proportions. Owing 
to these causes of misapprehension, the class of 
men, now alluded to, misjudge in their estimate 
of the comparative merits. of the past and^thc 


present; unduly magnifying the virtues of the 
tine, and the t£ces*of the other. And hence, 
they do not wisely inquire, wfiat is the cause 
that the former d&ys were belter than these ? 

- Jft is proper to remark herp, that our observa¬ 
tions are not designed to rebuke off comparison 
of the pest'with the* present, this would de¬ 
stroy history, and cut off all the advantages to’ 
be derived from that useful branch of knowledge. 
But such inquiries respecting the past, as are 
found upon the historic page, are, in the highest 
degreejuseful and proper; nof do they conflict, 
in the least, with what we are maintaining. From 
this study, political and all other kinds of wis¬ 
dom are gldhned. In this way, the experience 
of one age subserves the progress of another suc¬ 
ceeding one. From thence, the orator draws 
kindling motives to arouse a people froA their 
lethargy, and stir them up to noble daring and 
splendid achievement in the cause of liberty. 
Thus none of the*motives urged by Cicero pene¬ 
trated the souls of his audience, on a certain 
public occasion, so deeply, as an appeal to the 
indignation which their fathers would have felt, 
had they hegrd> that a Roman citizen had been 
J. scourged and pucified by a foreign power. So, 
also, from appeals to the past, the ministers of our 
holy religion draw often the most potentsqersuu- 
sives to Christian duty and engagedness. But it 
is evident, that if this sort of argument is to pro¬ 
duce effect, such views of the past must be 
chosen, as shall appear bright and illustrious. As 
a necessary consequence, the contrast, for the 
time being, must be favourable to the past, tend¬ 
ing to exalt our conceptions of antiquity, and 
inspire us yrith a noble emulation to imitgte them 
in the scenes described. 

What we condemn is, a querulous temper re¬ 
specting the times in which we live ; a disposition 
to see nothing creditable in the present, and no¬ 
thing reprehensible in the past; a proneness to 
enlarge the degeneracy of our own age, magnify 
existing evils, undervalue the blessings which we. 
enjoy, and depreciate the Divine goodness as it 
descends upon ourselves, our families, our church,' 
our country ; while we are jeady to believe, that 
such dark and trying times were scarcely ever 
suffered before, and that we are peculiarly unfor¬ 
tunate in living at an era so troublous and per¬ 
plexing. Such we charge with folly, in thejtr 
inquiry, what is the cause that the forrr relays 
were better than these ? 


AUTUMN. 

A. FEAGHENT. 


The spring is past, the summer is come and land. We love the delicious outpouring, of 
gone, and the autumn is again a dweller in the beauty which is visible over the wide heavens 
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tad Aa ttjdtotng uttii In (|p «% tnd M# 
*8»tf ijMnK;.** deflght to t*k oh the mm* 
fcetfcnriicle, at tatta ittoffye tank of k*#» 
VtntaB «8 om glUtMlKglwm iMMHtu <MOI|g 
*heeu of the goldea samnniNheiren. But, nrtwe 
than tbeae, We rejoioe to <iofctoifepfol« the s8&t 
And soothlrtg decay of ail these glotiCsaa, ode 
% ode, they fade, and droop, and die, and leave 
the landscape covered with the»cold, bate, and 
skeleton array of a .thousand hedgerows and 
forest trees. , Buj the early days of itftufott are 
preparatory to all these great and mighty Changes 
In the universe^ of nature, lie heavy, leaded 
tinted clouds’ hang low upon the eqjth; and in¬ 
stead of the gladdening sunshine, the world is 
lit by a dim and saddening cloud-light Morn¬ 
ing breaks with & chilly and mist-clad splendour; 
the. dew loses its diamond sparkle, and gleams 
with a white and pearly dimness; the leaves do 
not wave ot flutter in the wind, they shiver, 
tremble, rustle, and fall* The*wide atmosphere 
Is frigid and damp, and the world.sleeps In a 
grdy and misty shroud, preparatory to the Jjurial 
of all that made it glad, and bright, and happy. 
Yet we love the autumn, we love it^br the dear, 
delightful remembrances of youth t'liich it brings 
back to us; we love It for all the associated 
memarits thd recollections of departed friends 
who have passed away from amongst us at this 
season of the year. 

An evening in autumn is at best but a sad 
and gloomy scene. There are fewer sunsets, 
and they Come like angels’ visits—-bright, brief, 
and beautiful; radiant with splendour, but soon 
to decay j burning with brightness, but consumed 
by the very lightning and illumination of their 
transitory-glory. Eve comes clad in grey and 
pilgrim weeds; her pathway is over darkness 
and decay* hastening on to death; she weareth 
no purple robe around her, nor is sshe crowned 
with the'immortal diadem of a star. We knew 
one in our early youth, she was pale, graceful, 
and beautiful, one who was^more fitted for the 
shrines ofdieaven than the dwellings of the earth," 
one whose -aspirations were for the bright stars 
and the golden firmaments of a lqftier universe. 
She was a sad and gentle girl, and dwelt in a 
visioned world <ri rich and glittering imaginations. 


SKETCH OP 

BY THE XLEV. H. 

The name of Rangoon is so conspicuous In 
the annals of our mission, and occurs so often in 
the narrations of travellers on this coast, that 1 
naturally entered it with feelings of peculiar in¬ 
terest. Association of ideas ef course keeps up 
some of that interest; but so wretched a looking 
town, of its sue, I here no where seen. The city 
it spread upon apart ef a vast meadow, but littki 


She had numbered skteeh autumns; she had, 
lh that short yet happy period, seeft many pass 
Sway around her; she had planted and watered 
ffowdf* ever theif graves, *&d had marked the 
grigs gfot wife ifid thd leaves decay; and she 
fogged to be for awk/fo ** the Spirits' land ? with 
'ibepv * * 

Hioife was a quiet hush hf that little house¬ 
hold ot» the hill-aide when Mary died. The 
night was calm and starry, and the young poon’s 
last smile that night foil upoh the White coverlid 
that was oferher who was wrsoon to pass away 
from amongst them, and be at yest. An old and 
venerable man knelt by the bodside of the dying 
girl s the only sound was from the choking sob 
and the suppressed moan; but these were hushed 
when that venerable man opened the holy Bible, 
and began reading that solemn passage—“ I am 
the Resurrection and the Life.” Each one knelt 
m deepest silence, and the stillness of that loom 
was the stillness of death, for with the last echo 
of that venerable pastor's prajer, the lingering 
spirit took flight from death unto life—life im¬ 
mortal beyond the grave. 

In a tew days the lost and the loved was 
buried. The same returning hour of early night 
that witnessed her death, witnessed her burial. 
The venerable church, the bunal-ground, and 
the dark grave surrounded b) solemn mourners, 
were below, the unclouded sky, the stars, and 
the full-orbed moon, were above, the corpse was 
m the earth, the spirit was in heaven. 

Weep not, wttp not, sho in (load , 

Cold ind dn unban now she lath, 

Where the damp, dull tiny is *piead, 

And the death, worn sigheth 

Lay a white rose on her breast, 
l*ied violets dim and <ypriM sen, 

That the scent of flowers may rest 
in her wintiy stpulthte. 

Strew, 01 strew bright shells around, 

Cathead from the white sta-shoio, 

Tot in life she lovod the sound 
Of old ouin’s rear. 

Deck d and crown d with eonth and leaf, 

Sleep, O! sleep till mom restore 
All tliy beauty, bright and brief, 

To life and lore for evermore. 

Ephon. 


RANGOON. 
mauGoh, a.m. 

above high tides, and at this season resembling a 
neglected swamp. The approach from the sea 
reveals nothing but a few wooden houses between 
the city wall and the shore. The fortifications 
are of no avail against modem modes of attack. 
They consist of merely a row of timbers set in 
the ground, rising to the height of about eighteen 
foot, with a narrow platform running round in- 
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side for muAeteen, ind a tew cannon, perhspfl 
half a dosen in all, lying ai the gateways, In a 
useless condition. Bette considerable streets are 
at tlfo back of the towtt butaide the Walls, 

The entire population is estimated ai fifty thou¬ 
sand, but that is probably'too much. There js no 
other seaport in the empire, but Bassem, Jvhlch 
has little trade, an& the dty stands neat in Im¬ 
portance to Ava; yet there is literally nothing In 
it thafcoan interest a traveHet. A dosen foreigners, 
chiefly Monguls, hate brick tenements, very 
shabby. There are also four or five small fyri(& 
places of worship, for foreigners, and if mise¬ 
rable custom-house. Besides these it is a city of 
bamboo huts, perfectly comfortable for this peo¬ 
ple considering their habits and climate; but in 
general appearance as paltry as possible, Maul- 
mein has already many better buildings. The 
eaves of the houses generally descend to within 
six or eight feet of the ground; very few being of 
more than one story, or having any other cover¬ 
ing than thatch. Cellars are unknown, and all 
the houses are raised two or three feet above the 
ground for coolness and ventilation. As the 
floors are of split bamboo, all dirt fall? through, 
and what is not picked up by crows, dogs, fowls, 
&c., is occasionally swept out, and burned. For 
nearly half of the year the city presents a most 
singular appearance, half sa<k half silly. By a 
standing law, on the setting in of the dry season, 
all the thatch must.be removed, except a par¬ 
ticular kind, not common, made partly of split 
bamboo, which will not ensily burn. Were it not 
for the people in the streets, and the^dothrs of 
various kinds put up in the houses to keep off the 
sun, it would seem like a city deserted. 

The streets are narrow, and paved with half 
burnt bricks which, as wheel carriages arc not 
allowed within the city, are in tolerable repair. 
There is neither wharf nor quay. In four or 
five places, are wooden stairs, at whicli small 
boats may land passengers, but even these do not 
extend within twenty feet of low-water mark. 
Vessels lie in the stream and discharge into boats, 
from which the packages slung to a bamboo are 
lugged on men’s shoulders to the custom-house. 

The commerce of the place is still consider¬ 
able, though greatly crippled by enormous port- 
charges, and absolute prohibitions against export¬ 
ing nee or the precious metals. Specie is exported 
by adroit smuggling. Could rice be exported 
freely, a most beneficial trade, both to govern¬ 
ment and people, might be carried on, tht> agri¬ 
culturist receive a better reward for his toil, and 
the pyice of lmid.be raised throughout the king¬ 
dom. Paddy (that is, rice uncleaned) is now 
Selling at five rupees the hundred baskets;—that 
la, about two hundred and fifty dollars for a hun¬ 
dred bushels. 9 

The best of cleaned rice is four annas a basket, 
about twelve cents a bushel! Wheat, as good as I 
We ever seen, is selling ai thirty rupees per 


6ft* 

hundred basket*. Bunk prices would send here 
half the yesla .SpAtt* W- How strange 
that government^ ttt* OHttyi be doing damage, 
by dabbling info matters which, If left to them¬ 
selves, wwld ptoaperl—HosttTir, the policy is 
certainly more wise than that Of foeal Britain, 
which lets some of her subject* anriuafly starve, 
and thousands of others constantly Softer, by 
keeping bread-stuff away. 

Other necessaries are equally cheap lo Ran¬ 
goon. Fowls about two rupees per dosen, black 
tea, brought down the Irrawaddy from China, 
one rupee per vi/s; that is, nearly twelve cents a 
pound. Ajpiost every kind of "British manufac¬ 
tures may be had in the basaar, at rates not 
higher than they cost in Boston. Medloines are 
not easily procured, and many kinds are # exces¬ 
sively dear. * 

During the long wars of Europe, in the days 
of Napoleon, *many vessels were built here, 
chiefly by the English'amounting, on an average, 
from 1790, to 1802, to three or four thousand 
tons # per annum. At the time of Col. Symes’ 
visit in 17.95, there were several ships on the 
stocks,«of njm six hundred to one thousand tons 
burden. This branch of business is now almost 
annihilated. 

Two miles from Rangoon is th8 celebrated 
pagoda, called Shoo-da-gon. It stands on a small 
hill, surrounded by many smaller pagodas, some 
fine zayats and kyoungs, and many noble trees. 
The hill has been graduated into successive ter¬ 
races, sustained by britk walls, and the summit, 
which is completely levelled, contains about two 
acres. 

The two principal approaches from-the city, 
are lined on each side, for a mile, with fine pago¬ 
das, some almost vying for size with Shoo-da-gon 
itself. These are in every state of repair; from 
beautiful white new ones, to mere grass-grown 
heaps. In most of them the apertures still re¬ 
main, through which the English soldiers pene¬ 
trated, to take the^ treasure always deposited in 
them. Even the great pagoda did aot escape; 
but it is so perfectly repaired, as to show no signs 
of the indignity. • ,• * 

Passing these on your way from the city, you 
come to a flight of time-worn sfops, covered by a 
curious arcade of little houses of various forms 
and sizes, one above another, some q) partlq^e- 
cay, others truly beautiful. After crossh^some 
terraces, covered in the same manner, you reach 
the top, and, passing a great gate, enter at once 
this sad, but imposing, theatre of Gadfiama’wglory. 
One's first impressions are, what terrible gran¬ 
deur—what sickening magnificence—what absurd 
imagery—what extravagant expenditure—what 
long successions of devotees to procure this 
throng of buildings of such various dates—what 
a poor religion that makes such labours its ehief 
meritoriousness. Before you stands the huge 
Shoo-da-gon, its top among the efouds, and its 
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golden sides blazing in the glories of an eastern 
sun. Around are pompous zayats, noble pave¬ 
ments, gothic mausoleums, uncouth' colossal 
lionH, curious stone umbipllas/gracefully cylin¬ 
drical banners of gqld-embroidered muslin hang¬ 
ing from lofty pillars, enormous stone jars fa 
rows to receive offerings, lapere burning before 
the images, exquisite dowers displayed on every 
side, filling the air with fragrance, and a multi¬ 
tude of carved figures which cannot be pourtrayed 
without the pencil. „ ' * 

Always iu the morning, men and wonten are 
seen in every direction kneeling behind their 
gift, and with uplifted hands reciting their devo¬ 
tions, often with a string of beads counting over 
each repetition; aged persons are sweeping but 
every place, or picking the grass from the crevi¬ 
ces;—dogs*and crows straggle around the altars, 
and devour the recent offerings;—the great bells 
utter their frequent tones;—and«.thc mutter of 
praying voices, makes a twin lihfe tie buzzing of 
an exchange. The whole scene is so strange, so 
distressing, that one is relieved to stroll away 
among the huge trees, and gaze from the parapet 
on the unlimited scene around. ItJ* o^e wide 
flat jungle, wTthout a single hill, bi^ that of Sy- 
riam in the distance; but it is nature. It is the 
true tepple «f the true God—the only represent- 
ation he has given of his natural perfections, as 
the Bible is of his moral ones. All the rest is 
distortion, absurdity, and crime. Of inferior 
pagodas, (though some surpass in size any I 
have seen elsewhere,) there are, in Rangoon, 
more than five hundred, occupying as much 
space as the city itself, probably more. Most of 
them stagd a little out of the city, interspersed 
with groves, embowering costly kyoungs and 
commodious zayats. The latter are particularly 
numerous, to accommodate the hosts of worship¬ 
pers, who resort hither at certain se^ons of the 
year. 

In the vicinity of the hill are one hundred and 
fifty families of “ slaves of the pagoda,” contain¬ 
ing about Jwo hundred men,* and, as their chief 


told mq, "plenty of women.” They do not ap¬ 
pear to be poor or despised, and their quarter of 
the city is not distinguished by any particular 
feature. They become so, not always because 
of crime, but often by merely incurring thS dis¬ 
pleasure of a great man, who spares his life and 
gives liim to the pagoda. Most of 'them are so 
by birth, for the children of Bnch persons are for 
ever in .the same condition. They are not al¬ 
lowed to marry, except among themselves. 

I visited the pagoda frequently, about sunrise, 
at it is the only direction in which one can ride. 
Theit» <vere always tw&nty-five or thirty worship¬ 
pers scattered up and down; and on the regular 
worship days, one or two hundred. They come 
and go during the cool 6f the morning, remain¬ 
ing about fifteen minutes, and amounting, I was 
told, in the whole, to two or three thousand. A 
few remain all'day in the cool zayats, often per¬ 
forming their worship, and spending the inter¬ 
vals of the time in friendly chat. Some, as an 
act of particular merit, stay all night. No priests 
are in official attendance, nor, indeed, did 1 ever 
see any there performing their own worship. 

Every, one brings a present, often a bunch of 
flowers, or only a few green twigs, plucked on 
the way; byt generally nice eatables, done up 
tastefully in fresh leaves, or articles of raiment, 
&c. The act of wqjrship is called shee-hn, though 
the name is often given to the mere act of pros¬ 
tration which accompanies it. The amount of 
offerings here is very great! Stone vases, some 
of which will hold fifty or sixty gallons, stand 
round.the^pagoda, into which the devotees care¬ 
fully lay their leafy plates of rice, plantains, 
cakes, &c. As these are successively filled, ap¬ 
pointed persons from among the pagoda slaves 
empty them into their vessels, assorting the va¬ 
rious kinds. The beautiful flowers remain all 
night, and are swept out in the morning. No 
one etfer objected however to my gathering them 
at pleasure. A gift once deposited is no more 
regarded. 


CATS. 

ABTICLE III. 


_X?AT8! bj all that Is* good and beautiful, Ve 
proreaamo respedt for them. Kitten-bom they 
come into the world, blind as though the ophthal¬ 
mia (which doubtless they inherited from their 
ancestors in Egypt) were a disease with which 
they were quite “ at home.” Nasty little muling 
puny things, good for nothing in the world but 
to make a noise and lap milk. Just let dur 
readers picture to themselves the perils with 
which those persons provide themselves who 
nourish mother cats, just delivered by parturien 
• pangs of a basket-full of youthful caterwaulers, 
averagin between fifteen and twenty in number. 


Imagine any one of these "little ones” seized with 
a sudden fit of the gripes or the mulligrubs, what 
a hideous wowing and wailing the motherweat 
would instantly set up, the parish in which her 
pregnancy was perpetrated would ring with a 
peal of purrs—the feelings, sensitive and physical, 
of every Cat in the neighbourhood, for miles 
around, would be set in motion in some one way 
or other, the wide clay of Cats would be visibly 
affected, there would be meetings summoned for 
condolence, and committees appointed to besiege 
all the chemists' shops in the vicinity for Dalby’s 
carminative, poppy syrup, and Godfrey’s cordial. 
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There would be no rest in thoBe days for either 
the wicked or the good. But the mischief would 
not unfortunately rest here : every family, whose 
Cat presents them with- a kitten budget, feels it 
to be* their imperative duty, to divide -theif feel¬ 
ings on the occasion ; “ the young ladies • of the 
family are to* retain all the kind and affectionate 
feelings of their Sender natures for the foung 
brood ; whilst Sally &ud Betsy and Marj, in the 
kitchen and scullery, are to. be allowed the 
privilege of sharing between them the choice of 
either wringing the necks ordrownihg the bodi^i 
of the “ neWly arrived you^g strangers.” ^-Tjrth- 
with the kitchen is in a sknmmage and a scuffle, 
and the maids below stairs, forgetting that 
modesty which should over accompany maiden¬ 
hood, forthwith indulge in most unamiable re¬ 
marks upon the cruel ^antankerousness of their 
master and mistress up stairs, in “"putting upon” 
them so, as to bring them to be obliged to de¬ 
stroy the dear little kittens, who would’nt harm a 
mouse, the blessed little dears, if they could help it. 
Drowning the “ little insensibles,” too, and master 
a subscriber to the Royal Humane Society all the 
time ; the bare idea of the kitten- swamping is not 
to be thought of without the assistance of a pint 
bottle of spirits of hartshorn, to enable them to 
go through the critical ceremony; putting the 
little tilings into water before they were ever 
taught to swim; and then wringing their necks, 
oh I who could do it? their “last dying speech 
and confession” to terminate in a squeak. Ohl 
here Mary sinks, and falls in a fainting fit into 
the dripping pan, from which she is only aroused 
by the pleasing sensation of a ten-pound red-hot 
coal, fast turning her right rosy cheek into roast 
mutton. This cruel catastrophe adds to the 
dilemma, and exemplifies the truth of that adage, 
which says— 

“ Wliat great events from trivial causes spring; ” 
whilst, in the midst of the bustle, the parlour 
bell rings, and the breakfast-room bell immediately 
follows its example; the contents of one room 
inquire, with much trepidation, whether the kit¬ 
tens have been drowned, according to orders ; 
the inmates of the other inquire whether they 
have been roasting the kittens, by mistake, as 
there is a strong smell of burnt meat exuding 
from the kitchen. An involuntary and unpre¬ 
pared negative is given to each of these queries, 
and fresh orders from the “ seat of government ” 
are forthwith issued, that within ten minutes’ time 
tho whole “ affair ” slfall be concluded underlain 
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of incurring £he severe displeasure of master *nd 
missus, and receiving “warning” and wages at 
one and the same time. All Mary’s finer feelings 
now evaporate, "Betsy “ drabbits ” the dripping- 
paji and the kittens too, whilst Sally declares it 
makes tier heart ache to see liow the little dears 
“ take on ” when .they get half strangled to the 
bottom of the water-butt, into which by mistake 
she unconsciously pops them. Order now reigns 
in the household till the following day, .when it 
siiddenly occurs to the united tongues of the 
whole Ifamily that they taste something “ very 
quper * in the water of the tea and coffee. This 
“ very queer” sensation soon becomes a M tick¬ 
ling one,” Aiis again degenerates into an irre¬ 
sistible desire to " puke,” which after awhile runs 
into the positive and pleasurable sensation of 
“ heart-sickness.” Beds and basins are tfte only 
things now thought of, every stomach has a 
Niagara fit, anc^ every one unconsciously wonders 
what can ba $heacause«of it. Sleep at last lulls 
the weary to rest, and, relaxing the tight hold 
they have all day had upon their respective 
basoAs, they Bink into profound rest and sleep. 
Dreams n{w take the place of painful realities, 
and night-m^es rifle, rough shod, over the breasts 
of all, with a yveight and pressure becoming the 
bulk of a night elephant; dream* bring sad 
visions of water-butts, strangled kittens, red-hot 
coals and dripping-pans, till morning come?, with 
“ yellow eyes,” and brings “ the doctor.” He, 
with the skill natural to his craft, soon detects 
the cause, and with plausibility, a pill and phial 
he soon quiets the restless stomachs of tho 
household, never to be disturbed again by Cat or 
kitten for many many months to come. 

We need not, surely, here insist upon the fact, 
that the above scenes form no “ part or parcel ” 
of either a domestic farce or extravaganza; but 
contain the rudiments of what the oath-administer¬ 
ing clerk ot the Old Bailey would term “ the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 
Our readers must have been themselves the living 
witnesses to many*such ; ay, even in the home 
of many a member of the “ Society for the Sup¬ 
pression and Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.”. 
We have seen occurrences of “ tfie facts and 
circumstances ” which we hav* sketched above, 
many hundred times, and they have in truth 
affected us with “ thoughts too deep for tears,” 
but scarcely too deep for deacriptioff—whffiPwe 
have endeavoured to give to the best of our 
power. Efhon. 


REVIEW. 


Poem9." By Josh Moultrii.— Pickering, 1837. 

Wosi>8 worth tells us, 4 y list it is not the mere 
admirer of verse, as a aperies of luxurious amusement, 
that is fitted to pass a judgment on the intrinsic 
merit of poetical compositions;'but he who, having 


been enamoured of the art in his youth, has found 
time in his maturer years to cultivate its study, when 
it ia ntPlonger a passion, aa a part of general litera¬ 
ture.” 

ThO former possessing only an uncultivated taste, or, 
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i« mm, a taste probshly perverted by early and 
faulty impressions, if like the child or the clown, who 
would prefer the gogfeous extravagafloe* of a Chinese 
tee-chest, or the glittering tinsel of 'a Frehch fan, to 
the sublime compositions of an Angelo, or the (hastened 
beauties of a Da Vinci. The latter h*s obtained the 


put forward with higher pretensions, yet the admire* 
tioa of his judgment is only bestowed on the nobler 
efforts of purer art. 1 

There are, doubtless, somq who seem to be gifted 
with an intuitive perception of excellence in some one 
or more branches of art or literature; and there are, 
too, some productions of genius *of such surpassing 
merit that they haoe at once seised the admiration of 
every observer, and have been still enabled, on longer 
acquaintance, to maintain the territory they have con. 
quered.« But these are not the occurrences of every 
day. The rule we have brought forward will be found 
to bold*good in ordinary instances, and excellence of 
whatever kind, will always be most accurately appre¬ 
ciated by those whose minds have been disciplined in 
that department in which the individual excellence 
ocean. It is true that tlfe expression of this just 
judgment may often be perverted by the jealousy of 
idvalship, or by the suggestions of envy; but yet the 
hidden offering of secret admiration is gradually, 
though it may be slowly, manifested ami developed, 
and on this foundation alone cap an apraor hope to 
erect a monument of enduring reputation, for the mo¬ 
mentary breath of popular applause quickly dies away, 
and the tran|jtory flame that it fanned into existence 
perishefat once on its withdrawal, 

Beside bringing with us the qualifications we have ad- 
verted to, we must also, before we attempt to criticise 
the works of any author, endeavour to ascertain with 
what intention he is writing, and in what character he 
designs to appear before us. For, to take another 
illustration from the sister art, it would be manifestly 
absurd to apply the same rules of criticism to the 
works of a disciple of RaffaeHe, to those of a follower 
of Hogar^i, and to thoee of a laborious Durer; and it 
would be still more ridiculous to endeavour to value, on 
the same principles, the labours of the imitator of 
marble and fancy woods for our doorways and our 
furniture. We must bear in mind, too, that in dif¬ 
ferent productions of the same band, different styles 
may be attempted, and that with varying degrees of 
success, according to the genius or ability of the 
author; and that these may be regarded individually as 
forming distinct grounds for oqr admiration or onr 
- at jrell a* forming a united whole, by which 


e writer. ♦ Fair success in various styles assuredly gives 
Abe individual* a highet claim in the scale of genius, 
then a rather higher degree of excellence in one man¬ 
ner only, for this c siugle excellence may be attained 
even by an ordinary mind, by untiring perseverance 
and application, and. by confining its attention solely 
one Style, the excellence by degrees becoming 
an alinoCt mechanical habit—while successful composi¬ 
tions of varied kinds must claim origin from another 
source. From those, from either source we may receive 
pleasure. lathe one case it is like that received from 
a view of the ocean, grateful indeed at first, but by its 
monotony soon degenerating into wearisomeness,—ip , 
the .other, it is the delight we experience as we scan 
over the variegated landscape, boasting, perhaps, ftot 
things so grand as the sublimities of the gathering of 
the waters, yet holding a power whose fascination ia 
far mow} permanent.* In the latter oase, the degree of 
pleas are depends on the character of the landscape. 
It may be, that there* are few features of interest, or 
it may teem with romantic scenery, or its beauties i 


may all be owing to the short-lived bloom of some 
er that has decorated the rocks with its 

The volume before ns is made np of varied produc¬ 
tions, which', if not possessing grandeur and elevation, 
are atHgast pleasing apd interesting. They are not 
put forward as dsipupg tp rank with the loftier breath- 
ings of the more devoted followers of poesy, and, 
therefore, are not to be-condemned, if a*want of fro. 
fnudity should be discoverable. 4t may be that some 
captious beings may ask 11 why, then, publish at all? ” 
But, on the earne^principle, every painter ought to 
throw down his brushes if he happens not to be a 
Buonarotti. # 

• Speaking of those who have “won,their way to 
fame? ‘-^aur author modffbtly writes:— 

“ With iuch as these I msy not oast my lot, 

With such as these I must not seek* name, 

Content to please awhile uid be forgot; 

Winning from dally toll, (Which irks me not,) 

Bare and brief leisure these poor songs to frame.” 

-*p. 64. 

Yst with thane humble pretensions, we have some 
portions that would do honour to a more exclusive 
poet—many that only carelessness has occasioned to 
hold a lower rank, and some that, it must be confessed, 
are not at all above mediocrity. They are divided into 
two sections, th* first consisting of poems lately com¬ 
posed , the other, of those written between 1818 and 1828. 
Judging by our author's oWn evidence, it would, ap¬ 
pear that ■of late years he has fared sumptuously every 
day, as his more recent poems are certainly of an in¬ 
ferior stamp, taken as a whole, than those of an earlier 
date. 

'Here followeth his deposition 

" I should have been moro cautious in my diet, 

Eaton loss butcher’s meat, and drank no wine; 

Not suffered heart or head to run such not, 

Loved but oue maid instead of eight or nine; 

Kept all my pulses steady, cool, and qui 
And then ny poems would have been divine. 

Whereas, I’ve been so wayw 

*' ‘ ' "my better sympathies.” 

—p. SSI 

However, we must grant, if there is less of the fire 
of the poet, there is more of the feeling of the Chris¬ 
tian, in the versea of later date. The death of a cherish, 
ed son seems to have originated the best of “ these 
florets of a second spring,” to whom he thus beauti¬ 
fully alludes in a piece entitled “ My three sons.”— 

1 1 havo a son, a third sweet son, his age I cannot tell, 

For they reckon not by years and months where he la gone 
to dwell, 

To us for fourteen anxious mouths, his infant smiles were given, 
And then he .bade farewell to earth, and went to live la heaven. 


I cannot tell what form his is, what looks he weareth now, 
Nor guess how bright a glory crowns his shining seraph brow. 
The thoughts that fill Ills sinless soul, the bliss which he doth 
feel, ^ 

Are numbered with the aecret things, which God will not reveal. 


I know hut spirit feels no more this vmxy load of flesh. 

But his sleep U blessed with endless dreams of Joy for ever fresh. 

I know that angels fold him close beneath their glittering wings. 

And eeothe him with a song that breathes of heaven'* dlvlnest 
things. 

I know that we shall meet our babe (his mother sweet and I) 

Where God, for aye, shall wipe away all tears from every eye. 

Whate’er befalls his brethren twain, hit bliss can never cease, 

Their lot may, here, be grief and fear, bflt hit is certain peace. 

It may be tbit the tempter's wiles their souls from bliss may 
■cvetb 

But if our own poor faith fail not, M, must bp ours for aver; 

When we think of what out daritng is, and what we stilt must 

Wb.n we non «ttmitwM’t nv%t MnjWltW* 
misery f 
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When we groan beneath tbit load of tin, tad feel this grief emotion <>f anptfeer* gnalyke it as Bach, till we 
Oh f we^drather lose our other two than have him her* rnfm, come to view it to (fi during# and importance, 

as haring erased tp be $ thing inwhich we alone were 
It it possible that ear author borrowed hia idea from especially and overybblXiingfy interwted; and, con- 
Wordsworth, but if this really be the ease, he has cer sequently, hare been enabled to examine it without 
tainly Amplified and improved and elevated*the cnild’i prejudice, at least with a much less degree of preju- 
notion in “ We are seven." -This poet at least seemi di*e than heretofore. * 

to possess a laige share of the author’s present admira- Now, in the situations supposed in the lines pre- 
tion; and borrowings or imitations from his rgorlcs, ceding our extract, there will arise, in sensitive minds, 
especially in the jonnets, may be detected in several feelings which, to most, are “too deep fpr words 
parts of Mr. Moultrie's volume. We, perhaps, ought or if they are not, indeed, so, there is yet a something 
sesreely to characterise them as such, for though then which renders their communication impossible. There 


in this instance, attempt to substantiate a charge ol 
plagiarism. 

On leaving the spot wherebtheir infant h»-varied 
after noticing how painful was’the separation to ma¬ 
ternal tenderness, and how differently it acted on liii 
own feelings, Mr. M. add* with regard to local in' 
fluences,— 

“ It will doubtless seem 
A paradox da many, yet I deem 
Tliat we of the wild heBrt and wandering brain 
Are less accessible to joy or pain 
From sacli association*—find the scene 
Of joy long past, or sorrow that hath been, 

Less pregnant with ideal bliss or woe 
Than others do whose reelings are more slow, 

Whose fancies less intense. When we survey 
The wrecks and reliques of the olden day, 

Old battle held, or camp, or ruin grey 
Of abbey, or of fortress, we feci less 
Of its past pride than of the loveliness 

Whii. • •_ • 

Their mind's eye far more fondly on the past, 

And muse so fixedly on days gone by, 

That they impart a dread reality, 

A present life, to tilings that wore of old, 

Peopling with phantoms what they now’bebokl. 

In rum and decay So do not we, 

Our liglit-winged thoughts so easily can flee 
From that wliiib is to that which ought to be, 

’ le that's nigh 

Into the airiest realms of ph.mtasy, 

That if sueli scene should rmse a transient pai 
Vyjlni) the heart, the ever ready brain. 

Almost ere felt, disperses it again, 

Filling Us place with fancies sweet, and strange, 

And rich, and ever on the range 

'Ttt litis, and more than this, the poet’s eye 

So Icccn to seek, so ready to descry 

All visible beauty, aud the poet’s breast, 

So eager to enjoy, so glad to rest 
In contemplation calm, itnrt deep delight, 

Known but to him, on every lovely sight 
Of nature or or art, extracting thence 
Whate’er it yields to gladden outward sense, 

Uimnxed and undisturbed ’Tis this that takes 
The pressure from our hearts, 'tis this that maktf 
The interest, deep and keen, which others feel 
In thr mere scene of former woe and weal, 

Known by themselves or others, less acute 
In us than them.” 

*-<P 3*,) 

To thi* creed we cannot fully and unhesitatingly 
subscribe. We have ever regarded the poet, not as 
one whose pleasure wholly centres in the present, but 
as preserving in hia pages the records of the past, 
outlined more boldly, and tinged with more glowing, 
and yet more delicate, tints than those that belong to 
the mere historian; penetrating the future with an 
almost prophetic glance, on4 anticipating the events 
of coming years, while, at the same time, he flings 
over present soenes a halo of brightness and a sone 
of beanty. We have regarded him, too, as a being 
who really feels more deeply than others; and his 
'Productions we have looked upon as the overflowings 
of that feeling. Yet there is a seeming truth in the 
statement of our author; but we believe it is only * 
seeming one, as we will endeavour to explain. 

An emotion of the mind unoommuoioated, revels 
and luxuriates in undisputed empire, if once it be 
Saftnianriy powerful to overcome more immediate im- 
nresaioas j bp* whe# it i* communicated, the spell is 
half broken, we look upon it as, in some meaiwg, the 


be devoid of feeling, or, at least,*pf congenial feeling; 
or there may be so exact a resemblance between the 
minds of tbe associates, that each one feels that he 
has nothing to communicate whiclr his feUow does 
not already p Assess. Hence the emotion which had 
been originated remains undivided, and keapa its 
dwelling-plpce; and the longer it possesses it the 
deeper seems its claim, till some future aud indefinite 
pqfiod shall witness its gradual decay, when ft does 
become merged with those very emotions and feelings 
with which, at first, it seemed not to have the remotest 
sympathy. But poet had ever a something which 
is even more than an equivalent to the companionship 
of a fellow-being. The mere flowing of his ideas in 
the channel of poetry, amounts to very nearly the 
same Hiring as the commonication of them to a friend; 
and if his pencil or his pen embody his thoughts, they 
then come to xe scrutinised rather as the productions 
of hia intellect,Vhan as the simple suggestion of sur- 
rouuding things. The inevitable consequence is, 
that the thoughts diverted from the original emotion 
to one arising from his work as a metrical perform¬ 
ance, are not influenced by the primary impresrioqs 
to that extent which those of other minds must be 
under similar circumstances. It is in this manner 
that the “ ever-ready brain" softens the harshness of 
feeling, though we cannot allow that it renders the 
heart less accessible to impressions. Such a state¬ 
ment is equivalent to aaserting that a cistern furnished 
with a pipe to carry off its contents when filled to a 
certain point, is leu accessible to water tha£ another 
cistern under preoiaaly similar circumstances, only 
without bo direct and eligible a mean for removing the 
rain it may receive. We cannot help regarding the 
feelings stated in the above quotation to belong to 
others, as feelipg* decidedly belonging to, and emanat¬ 
ing from, if not making up the greater part of the 
constitution of a true poet. The imparting present 
jfe to things that were of old, and peopling with pban. 
omi of his own creation the scenes around him, is 
what the poet really does; and this hag the effect 
which we have ascribed to it. Instead of which, Mr. 
Moultriejjive# this creative attribute to the common- , 
alty of our fellow-beingB, and tells us that it reader# • 
impressions on their minds deeper aad more vivid. 
Now, tbe reverse is the fact. Oftinary minds are 
oppressed by the monotony of sorrow, just as tbe body 
is wearied out by one unvarying exertion. Imagiaa- 
ive minds find relief ia ever-changing Abiotic 
iur limbs, when fatigued by one species of labo: . 

■ested by resorting to a different kind. The creative 
raergy of poetioal genius raises, ever and anon, new 
mages, which, mingling with recollection of tbs past 
>r suggestions of the present, still tend to beautify and 
ibscure both, to render their influence most uncertain, 
aod,Bometimes, by raising the poet to a sphere above 
(hem, rendering them entirely Inoperative. He is, 
then, truly dwelling to a fury land Of bright imagin¬ 
ings, where more substabtial realities mav scarcely 
venture to intrude; but he ha* been carried there hjr 
the integrity* not by the deficiency, of feeling. 

A# vfg muft now draw tpwaros » uonclusiqnj we 
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shall content ourselves ijitb very briefly noticing the 
second division of the volume. Thd first piece, 11 My 
Brother’s Grave,” Originally published in the Etonian, 
is decidedly the most pleasing (ft the whole. “Sir 
Launfal,” also an early production, abounds with 
smartness. Its manner is too evidently borrowed 
from Byron’s “ Don Juangoing on in the style of 
an im pro visa tore; seizing the ideas as they arise in 
the mind, and setting them down either with or with- 
out connexion, just as it happens ; often putting in a 
few lines of sheer nonsense to fill up time, whilst the 
mouse-conceiving brain delays its parturition; and 
very frequently reminding us of one of a band of vil- 
Wp literati, who, in order to appear quite at ease 
whilst reading aloud, was wont to substitute “ apple- 
dumpling’’ for etch crack-jaw word, to the great de¬ 
light and edification of his hearers. nevertheless, it 
has some beautiful and elegant passages. 

Had ..we spaoe remaining, we would undertake to 
prove that, in this case, Mr. Moultrie is very fre¬ 
quently a literary plunderer; and moreover, that he is 
guilty of the sin with which his model is charged, 
namely, that of bitterly reviling those whom he plun¬ 
dered *, for as often as our author pillages from Byton, 
so often does he add bullying to liis robbery. In its 
very incompleteness this piece resembles its prototype, 
though we trust some noble motives prevented its 
completion, leading the reverend author to devpte his 
powers to higher objects, and makingijiim sensible 
that such trifling as this is scarcely bep&ing the pen 
of a clergyman. ( 

The extracts we have made would scarcely do jus¬ 
tice to the writer were we to omit a quotation from 
the conclusion of the first part. This is made up of 
the pieces lately composed, and, addressing them as 


“ florets of bif fancy’s second . spring,’’ he pro¬ 
ceeds s— 


** I know not what depth the soil may be 

By which your growth is nurtured; but 1 know 
Tbat henceforth never shall it yield for me » 
Such gaudy wild flower* and rank weada aa grow 
In Die parterres 6twanton phantasy) 

But all its poor fertility bestow , 

On holier produce, lays of faith and love, 

And Hia great praise who died *nd reigns above. 


Illgl^ theme, and worthy to attune ,t. string* 

Of seraph-harps to symphonies divine; 

Whereat the angels, folding their bright 'Inge 
' trance-like silence, should rapt ears incline 
To strains which told them of profounder thing* 

> Than thought of theirs can fathom And shall mine 
V'jftUu-e beyond thentf Daring flight, I ween, 

For grovelling fancy fjucli as mine hath been." 

-rip- 173.) 


Yet we should hail with delight the appearance of 
a volume of strains such is these from the pen of Mr. 
Moultrie. He has proved himself, at least, capable 
of writing well iu some instances, if not always; and 
if we are to consider the present specimens as “ fore¬ 
runners of autumnal fruit,” as we are told they haply 
may be, we would willingly accord the volume some 
additional favour. With many beauties, and with 
some glaring defects, which hereafter we may possi¬ 
bly be generous enough and malignant enough to par¬ 
ticularise, these poems will probably meet with a kind 
reception at the hand of the ladies; and if stern 
judges should not regard them aB worthy of their 
admiration, our author will have no just ground for 
complaint, as these will choose the more valuable 
fruit, after bis blossoms are scattered and strewn, and 
after the zephyr-like breath of lady-patronage scorns 
to wanton any longer among the decaying florets. 


REVIEWER'S TABLE. 


Mrs. Bakewell’b Mother's Practical Guide, is a 
very useful little volume, published by Hamilton and 
Co., pointing out the manner in which the parent 
should direct the physical, intellectual, and moral 
education of her children. It deserves to be carefully 
studied by the very important class of society to whom 
it proffers its aid. 

Not less valuable are the Conversation Cards on 
Intellectual and Moral Subjects, prepared by the same 
lady for the junior branches of families. They indicate 
correct thought, combined with pure taste. 

The Saviour's Bright Example, a Model for Sun- 
dap-school fTeachers, by C. Gorbkll, Is a work of 
but mediocre talent, but as it breathes a spirit of piety 
< it may be useful to some of the persons for whom it is 
cdeaigned. v ' 

Calvin's Christian Theology, by Samuel Dunn, is 
an able and judicious arrangement of the best portions 
of the practical writings of the Genevan Reformer, 
arranged under their respective heads, forming a 
aoft£ bod}’ of divinity. The idea was happily con- 
oeiwflTand is well executed. 

Mrs. Henderson's Cottage Preacher ; or Plain Ser¬ 
mons for Plain People , published Ward and Co., is 
a little volume admirably adapted for the purpose it 


GEM. 

Disappointment. —Men are very seldom disap¬ 
pointed, except when their desires are immoderate, or 
when they suffer their passions to overpower their 
reason, and dwell upon delightful scenes of future 
honours, power, or riches* till they mistake probabili- 


has in view—that of communicating Christian instruc¬ 
tion to our country villagers. We ardently desire the 
vast increase of such female preachers as Mrs.'H. 

Married Life. A Wedding Gjft, is a small and 
elegant brochure. It is filled with elegant prose and 
poetry, and will be found useful in every stage of life, 
from the wedding to the funeral. 

The Witnessing Church. This is a masterly and 
eloquent Missionary Sermon, by the able author of 
“ Mammon.” We shall hereafter advert to it at 
length, for the present we strongly commend it the 
perusal of our readers. 

'Practical Remarks on Infant Education, forihe use 
of Schools and Private Families , by Dr. Mayo and 
MissMayo, is a very valuable little volume, published 
to promote the interests of the Home and Colonial 
Infant School Society. No parent or teacher can peruse 
it without>advantage. 

Counsels to Young Men on Modem Infidelity and 
the Evidences of Christianity. By John Morison, 
D.D. This neat little volume deserves to be studied 
by the important class of society to whom it is ad¬ 
dressed, and its author Is entitled to the thanks of the 
whq|e Christian church for the pains he has taken in 
its production. 


ties for certainties, or wild wishes for rational expecta¬ 
tions. If such men, when they awake from these 
voluntary dreams, find the pleasing phantom vanish 
away ; what can they blame but their own fojly ?—$r. 
Johnson. 
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THE APPARENT MOTION OF THE* HEAVENS. 

{From Dr. Dick's “ Celestial Scenery," now m the press.) 


All the phenomena which we have described, 
when duly (considered an$ compared together, 
conspire to show*that the whole celeatiaf vault 
performs an apparent revolution rojmd the 
earth, carrying, as it were, all the stars along 
with ft, in the space of twenty-four hours. Thu 
may be plainly demonstrated by means of # 
celestial globe on which a 1 !'the visibk, are 
depicted. Whe*n tho nff tth pole is elevated 
fifty-two degrees above the nortriem horizon, and 
the globe turned round en its axis, all the variety 
of phenomena formerly described may be clearly 
perceived. 

Here, then, we have presen Jed to view a 
scene the most magnificent and sublime : all 
the bright luminaries of the firmament revolving 
in silent grandeur around our world, not only 
the stars visible to the unassisted eye, but all 
the ten thousands alul millions of stars which 
the telescope has enabled us to descry, in every 
region of the heavens; for they all seem to par¬ 
take of the same general motion. If we could 
suppose this motion to be real, it would convey 
to the mind the most magnificent and impres¬ 
sive idea which could possibly be formed of the 
incomprehensible energies of Omnipotence; for 
here wo have presented to view, not ohly ten 
thousand times ten thousands of immense globes, 
far superior to the whole earth in magnitude, 
hut the greater part of them carried round in 
their revolutions with a velocity which baffles 
the power of the most capacious mind to cod- 
ceivc. In this case there would be millions of 
those vast luminaries which behoved to move at 
the rate of several thousands of millions of miles 
in the space of a second of time; for, in propor¬ 
tion to the distances of any of these bodiedfwould 
be the rapidity of their motions. The nearest 
star would move more than fourteen hundred 
millions of miles during the time that the pen¬ 
dulum of a clock moves from one side to another. 
But there are thousands of stnrs visible through 
our telescopes at least a hundred times further 
distant, and whose distance cannot be less than 
2 , 000 , 000 , 000 , 000 , 000 , or two thousand bil¬ 
lions of miles. This forms the radius, or half di¬ 
ameter of a circle whose circumference is about 
12,500,000,000,000,000, or twelve thousand 
five hundred billions of miles. Around this cir¬ 
cumference, therefore, the star behoved to move 
every flay. In a sidereal day, of twenty-three 
hours, fifty-six minutes, and four seconds, there 
are 86,164 seconds. Divide the number of 
miles in the circgmference by the number of 
seconds in a day, and the (fuotient will be some¬ 
what more than 145,000,000,000, or one hun¬ 
dred and forty-five thousand millions, which is 
[No, 41. OcTosEtt 11, 1837.— 2d.\ Vol. r. 


ftie number of miles that such a star would move 
in the space of a second, or during the pulsation 
of an artery, were the celestial vault to be con¬ 
sidered as really in motion—a rate of motion 
more*than a hundred thousand millions of times 
greater than \hat of »a canjion ball, and seven 
hundred thousand times more rapid than tbi 
motion of light itself, which is considered as thi 
swiftest motion in nature. • 

The idetP of Buch astonishing velocities com¬ 
pletely overpowers the human imagination, ant 
is absolutely inconceivable. We perceive no ob¬ 
jects nor motions connected with our gldbe thal 
can assist our imagination in forming any definite 
conceptions 09 this subject. The swiftest ini* 
pulse that was ever given to a cannon boll, 01 
any other projectile, sinks into nothing on the 
comparison. Were we transported to the planet 
SatuTn, and placed on its equatorial regions, we 
should belfod a stupendous arch, thirty thousand 
miles in breadth, and more than six hundred 
thousand miles in circumference, revolving around 
us every ten hours, at the rate of»a thousand 
miles in a minute, and sixty thousand miles 
every hour. But even this astonishingly rapid 
motion would afford us little assistance in form¬ 
ing our conceptions, as it bears no comparison 
to the motions to which we have now adverted. 
It becomes those persons, therefore, who refuse 
to admit the motion of the earth, to consider, 
and to ponder with attention, the oyjy other 
alternative which must be admitted, namely, that 
the whole of the bodies of the firmament move 
round the earth every day with such amazing 
velocities as # have now been stated. If it appear 
wonderful that this globe of land and water, with 
all its mighty cities and vast population, should 
move round its axis every day at the rate of a 
thousand miles an Tiour, how much mgre wonder¬ 
ful, and passing all comprehension, that myriads 
of huge globes should moyp round the earth in* 
the same time with such inconceivable rapidity ?* 
If we reject the motion of theaeorth because it 
is incomprehensible, and contrary to all our pre¬ 
conceived notions, we must, on the same ground, 
likewise, reject the motion of the heavens^^Jich 
is far more difficult to be conceived, and, conse¬ 
quently, fall into downright-scepticism, and reject 
even the evidence of our senses as*to wh|t ap¬ 
pears in the economy of nature. Such views 
and considerations, however, teach us that, iu 
wlfctever point of view we contemplate the work 9 
of the^Almighty, particularly the scenery of the 
heavens, the mind is irresistibly inspired with 
sentiments of admiration and wonder. To the 
vulgar eye, as well as to the philosophic, “ the 
heavens declare the glory of God.” Their har- 
2 T 
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inony and order evince his wisdom and intelli¬ 
gence, and the numerous bodies fch$y contain, 
and the astonishing motions „they Exhibit, on 
whatever hypothesis they, are contemplated, dfe- 
monstrate, both to ,tlip savage and the sage, the 
existence of a Power whlrh no created beifig 
can control. 

“ View the trotting ctnop} 1 

The wide, the wonderful expanse! 

Let GHch bold infidel qgrea • 

That God irthere, unknown to chanry.” 

We cannot however admft, in consistency 
with the dictates of enlightened reqgon, that the 
apparent diurnal movements of the stars are the 
real motions with which these bodies are im- 
pelled t . For, in the first place, such motions are 
altogether unnecessary to produce the effect in¬ 
tended, namely, the alternate succession of day 
and night with respect to our *gIobe; and we 
know that the Almighty doed* nothing in vain, 
but employs the most simple means to accom¬ 
plish the most astonishing and important ends. 
The succession of day and night ca^ be accom¬ 
plished by a simple rotation of far earth from 
west to cast, every twenty-four hours, which will 
completely account for the apparent motion of 
the heavehs, in the same time, from .east to 
weBt. This we find to be the case with Jupiter 
and Saturn, which are a thousand times larger 
than the earth, as well as with the other planets, 
which fiave a rotation round their axis some in 
ten hours, some in twenty-three, and some in 
ten hours and a half; and, consequently, from 
the surfaces of these bodies the heavens will ap¬ 
pear to revolve around them in another direction 
from what they do to us, and, in certain instances, 
with a much greater degree of velocity. We 
must therefore conclude that our motion every 
day towards the east causes the heavens to ap¬ 
pear as if they moved towards the west; just as 
the trees and houses on the side of a narrow 
river appear to move to th$ west when we are 
sailing down its current in a steam boat towards 
the east. 

\ 2. Because it is "impossible to conceive that 

so many bodies, of different magnitudes, and at 
different distances from the earth, could all have 
the same period of diurnal revolution. 

• ^£he suiv,iB four hundred times further distant 
froi^rtts than the moon, and is sixty millions of 
times larger. Saturn and Herschcl are still fur¬ 
ther from the earth; the comets are of different 
sizesfand tfaverse the heavens in all directions, 
and at different distances; the fixed stars are 
evidently placed at different distances from the 
earth and from each other ; yet all these bodies 
have exactly the same period of revolution, even 
to a single moment, if the heavens revolve around 
the «arth; and that, too, notwithstanding the 
other, motions, in various directions, which many 
of them perform. It is therefore much mote 


] natural and reasonable to suppose that the earth 
revolves around its axis, since this circumstance 
solves all „ the phenomena, and Temoves every 
difficulty. 

9. Bec&use su&h a rate of motion in the hea¬ 
venly bodies, if it cohld be supposed to exist, 
would ebon shatter them to atoms. * 

Were a ball of wood to b@ projected from a 
oannon At the rate of a thousand miles an hour, 
in a few moments It would be reduced to^ splin¬ 
ters ; and hence the wadding and other soft sub- 
ttances projected from a musket or a piece of 
ordnSfl®?,” ’are instantly torrt to pieces. What, 
then, might h*» posed to be the consequence, 
were a body impelled through* the regions of 
space with a velocity \>f a hundred and forty 
thousand millions of miles in a moment of time? 
It would most assuredly reduce to atoms the 
most cotnpacf bodies in the universe, although 
they were composed of substances harder thnn 
adamant. But as the fixed stars appear to be 
bodies of a nature somewhat similar to the sun, 
and as the sun is much less dense than the earth, 
and only a little denser than water, it is evident 
that they could not withstand such a rapidity of 
motion, which would instantly shatter their con¬ 
stitution, and dissipate every portion of their 
substance through the voids of space. 

4. Because there iB no instance known in the 
universe (if that to which we are now adverting 
be excepted) of a larger body revolting around 
a smailer. 

The planet Jupiter does not revolve around 
his*Batellites, which are a thousand times less 
thaq that ponderous globe; but they all revolve 
around him. Nor does the earth, which is fifty 
times larger than the moon, revolve around that 
nocturnal luminary; but she regularly revolves 
about the earth, as the more immediate centre of 
her motion. The sun does not perform his revolu¬ 
tion abound Venus or Mercury ; but these planets, 
which are small compared with that mighty orb, 
continually revolve about him as the centre of 
their motions. Neither on earth nor in the 
heavens is there an instance to be found contrary 
to this law, which appears to pervade the whole 
system of universal nature. But if the diurnal 
revolution of the stars is to be considered as 
their proper motions, then the whole universe, 
with all the myriads of huge globes it contains, 
is to T>e considered as daily revolving around an 
inconsiderable ball, which, when compared with 
these luminaries, is only as an atom to the sun, 
or as the smallest particle of vapour to the vast 
ocean. a « 

5. The apparent motion of the heavens can¬ 
not be admitted as real, because it would con¬ 
found all our ideas of the intelligence of the 
Deity; while it tended to exalt our conceptions 
of his omnipotence to the highest pitch, it would 
convey to us a most unworthy and distorted idea 
of his wisdom. 
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Wisdom is that perfection of an intelligent 
agent which enables him to proportionate one 
thing to another, and to devise the most proper 
means in order to aoccmplish Important ends. 
We Infer that an artist is* a wise man from the 
nature of his workmanship, and the methods he 
employs to Accomplish his.pnrposes. We should 
reckon that person foolish in the extreme who 
t should construct, at a great expense, a huge and 
.clumsy piece of machinery for carrying round a 
grater and the wall of a house to which it is 
attached, for the purpose of roasting a spiail 
fowl placed in the centre pf its motto.., instead 
of making the fowl turn roIhidJi^Jiflgjfnt sides 
to the fire. We should consider it as the most 
preposterous project th£t ever was devised, were 
a community to attempt, by machinery, to make 
a town and its harbour to move forward to meet 
every boat and small vessel that entered the 
river on which it was situated, instead of allow¬ 
ing such vehicles to move onward as they do at 
present. 'But none of these schemes would be 
half so preposterous as to suppose that the vast 
universe moved daily round an inconsiderable 
ball, when no end is accomplished by such a 
revolution but what may be effected in the most 
simple manner. Such a device, therefore, can¬ 
not be any part of the arrangements of Infinite 
Wisdom. It would tend to lessen our ideas of 
the intelligence of that adorable Being who is 
“ wonderful in counsel, and excellent in work¬ 
ing,^ who “ established the world by his wisdom, 
and stretched out the heavens by his understand¬ 
ing,” and whose wisdom as far excels that of 
man as the “ heaven in its height surpasses the 
earth.” This argument alone I consider as de¬ 
monstrative of the position we arc now attempt¬ 
ing to support. 

The above are a few arguments which, when 
properly weighed, ought to carry conviction to 
the mind of every rational inquirer, thkt the 
general motion which appears in the starry hea¬ 
vens is not real, but is caused by the rotation of 
the earth round its axis every day, by which we 
and all the inhabitants of the globe are carried 
round in a regular and uniform motion from west 
to east. When this coftclusion is admitted, it 
removes every difficulty and every disproportion 
which’at first Appeared in the motions and arrange¬ 
ments of the celestial orbs, and reduces the sys¬ 
tem of the universe to a scene of beauty, har¬ 
mony, and order, worthy of the infinite wisdom 
of Him who formed the plan of the mighty fabric, 
and who settled “the ordinances of heaven.” 
Insteag, then, of remaining in a state of absolute 
rest, as we are at first apt to imagine, we are 
transported every moment towards the east with 
a motion ten times more rapid than wtiat has 
ever been effected by stepm-carriages or air- 
balloons. It is true, we do not feel this motion, 
because it is smooth and uniform, and is never 
Interrupted. The earth is carried forward in its 


course, riot like a ship in the midst of a tempest¬ 
uous ©dean, But th»ugh a smooth ethereal sea, 
where alf is calnj and serene, and where no com¬ 
motions to disturb Its Action ever arise. Carried 
along with a velocity which «as common to every 
idling around us, we are in a state somewhat 
similar to that of a p*erson in a ship which is Bail¬ 
ing with rapidity in a smooth current: he feels 
no mption, except when a large wave or other 
body happens to dash against the vessel j he 
fancier himself at rest, while the shore, the build¬ 
ings, and the hills, appear to him to move; but 
the smallness of the vessel, compared with the 
largeness q$ the objects whiefi seem to move, 
convinces him that the motion is connected,with 
the ship in which he sails: and, on similar prin¬ 
ciples, we infer that the apparent motioi^ of the 
Ravens is caused by the real motion of the earth, 
which carries us along with it as a ship carries 
its passengers *alohg the sea. With regard to 
motion, it may lie observed that, strictly speak¬ 
ing, we do not perceive any motion either in the 
earth or in the heavens. When we look at a star 
with'the utaost steadiness, we perceive no mo¬ 
tion, although wo were to keep our eye fixed 
upon it for a’ 1 few minutes; but, if we mark the 
position of a star with regard to a tree or a 
chimney top, and, after an hour or t6ro, view the 
star from the same station, we shall find that it 
then appears in a different direction. Hence we 
infer that motion has taken place; but whether 
the motion be in the star, or in the persons who 
have been observing it, remains still to be de¬ 
termined. We perceive no motion in the star 
any more than we feel the motion of the earth. 

1 All that we perceive is, that the two objects have 
changed their relative positions; and therefore 
the body that is really in motion must be deter¬ 
mined by such considerations as we have stated 
above. • 

Besides the apparent diurnal revolution of the 
Heavens, there is another apparent motion which 
requires to be confyderbd. It is well known to 
every one who has paid the least attention to this 
subject, that we do not perceive the same clus- # 
ters of stars at every season of the jrear. If, for, 
example, we take a view of the starry heavens on 
the first of October, at ten o’clock in the evening, 
and again at the same hour, on the first of April, 
we shall find that the clusters of ©tars ia*the 
southern parts of the heavens are, at th#$*ter 
pdRod, altogether different from those which ap¬ 
peared in the former; and those which are in the 
neighbourhood of the pole will appear in A dif¬ 
ferent position in April, from what they did at 
the same hour, in the month of October. The 
square of the Great Bear, for example, will ap¬ 
pear immediately below the pole-star in October; 
whereas, in April, it will appear as far above it, 
and near to the zenith. In the former case, the 
two stare called the pointers will point upwards 
to the pole, in the latter case they will point 
2x2 
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downward*. These variations in the appearance 
of the stars lead ns to conclude that there is an 
apparent annual motion in these luminaries. 
This motion may be observed, if we take notice, 
for a few days or weeks, of those stars which aj-e 
situated near the path of the sun. When we set* 
a bright Btar near the western horizon, a little 
elevated above the place where the sun went 
down, if we continue our observation, we shall 
find that every day it appears less elevated kt the 
same hour, and seeips to be gradually approach¬ 
ing to the point of the heavens in which the sun 
is situated, till, in the course of*a week or two, it 
ceases to be visible, being overpowered by the 
superior brightness of the sun. In ffie course of 
a month or two, the same star which disappeared 
in the west, will be seen rising some time before 
the sun in the east, having passed from the 
eastern side of the sun to a distance considerably 
westward of him. The stars pi the western 
quarter of the heavens «whichi appeared more 
elevated, will be found gradually to approximate 
to the'sun, till they likewise disappear; and in 
this manner all the stars of heaven seem to* have 
a revolution, distinct from their diurnal, from east 
to west, which is accomplished in fre course of a 
year. 

The different positions of the Pleiades, or 
seven stars, at different seasons of the year, will 
afford every observer an opportunity of perceiving 
this motion. About the middle of September, 
these stars will be seen, about eight o'clock in 
the evening, a little to the south of the north¬ 
east point of the horizon; about the middle of 
January, at the same hour, they will be seert on 
the meridian, or due south ; on the first of March,, 
they will be seen half-way between the zenith 
and the western horizon; about the middle of 
April,’ they will appear very near the horizon; 
soon after which they will be overpowered by the 
solar rays, and will remain visible for nearly two 
months, after which they will re-appear in the 
east, early in the morning, before the rising sun. 

„Thi9 annual motion of the stars evidently in¬ 
dicates that the sun has an apparent motion every 
day from west to ea#t, contrary to his apparent 
diurnal motion, which is from east to west. 
This apparent Motion is at the j;ate of nearly a 
degree every day, a space nearly equal to twice 
sun’s apparent diameter. In this way, the 
suf0Rppears to describe a circle around the whole 
heavens, from west to east, in the course of a 
year. This apparent motion of the sun is caused 
by the anntfal revolution of the earth around the 
sun as the centre of its motion, which completely 
accounts for all the apparent movements in the 
sun and stars to which we have now adverted. 
If we place a candle upon a table in the midst 
of a room, and walk round it in a circle, and, as 
we proceed, mark the different parts of the oppo¬ 
site , walls with which the candle appears coin¬ 
cident, when we have completed our circle the , 


candle will appear to have made a revolution 
round &e room. * If the walls he conceived to 
represent the starry heavens, and the candle the 
sun, it will convey a rude idea of the apparent 
motiorf of *the sun, apd the different clusters of 
stars which appear at different seasons of the 
year in consequence of the annual motion of the 
earth.* But this subject will more particularly 
explained in the sequel. 

From what we have now stated in relation to 
the apparent motions of the heavens, we are* 
necessarily led to conceive of the earth as a body, 
p]adW*flf* { >‘ were, in the midst of infinite space, 
and surrounded in p;<£ry direction, abo^e, below, 
on the Tight” hand, and on the left, with the 
luminaries of heaven, which display their radiance 
from every quarter, at immeasurable distances; 
and that its annual and diurnal motions account 
for all the movements which appear in the celes¬ 
tial sphere. Hence it is a necessary conclusion, 
that we are surrounded at all times with a host 
of stars, in the day time as well as in the night, 
although they arc then imperceptible. The rea¬ 
son for their being invisible during the day is 
obviously owing to their fainter light being over¬ 
powered by the more vivid splendour of the sun, 
and the reflective power of the atmosphere. But 
although they are then imperceptible to the un¬ 
assisted eye, they can be distinctly perceived, 
not only in the mornings and evenings, but even 
at noon*day, while the sun is shining bright, by 
mean*, r; of telescopes adapted to an equatorial 
motion; and in this way almost every star visible 
to the naked eye at night can be pointed out, 
even amidst the effulgence of day, when it is 
within the boundary of our hemisphere. When 
the stars which appear in our sky at night have, 
in consequence of tHe rotation of the earth, 
passed from our view, in about twelve hours 
afterwards they will make their appearance 
nearly in the same manner to those who live on 
the opposite side of the globe, and when they 
have cheered the inhabitants of those places with 
their radiance, they will again return to adorn 
our nocturnal sky. 

On the whole, the starry heavens present, 
even to the vulgar eye„a scene of grandeur and 
magnificence. We know not the particular des¬ 
tination of each of those luminous globes, which 
emit their radiance to us from afar, or the specific 
ends it is intended to subserve in the station 
which it occupies, though we cannot doubt that 
all of them answer purposes in the Creator’s plan 
worthy of his perfections and of their magnitude 
and grandeur; but we are certain that they have, 
at least, a remote relation to man, as wed as to 
other beings far removed from us, in the decora¬ 
tions tycy throw around his earthly matfsion. 
They serve as a glorious ceiling to his habitation. 
Like so many thousand sparkling lustres, they 
are hung up in the magnificent canopy which 
covers his abode. He perceives them shining 
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and glittering on every baud, and the dailt azure 
which surrounds them contributes to augment 
their splendour. The variety of lustre which 
appears in every star, from those o£ the* sixth 
magnitude to those of the* first, and the multi¬ 
farious figures of the different constellations, pre¬ 
sent a scene as diversified a& it is brilliant. a What 
are all the decorations of a Vauxhall Gardens, 
with their thousands of variegated lamps, com¬ 
pared ^vith ten thousands of suns, diffusing their 
beams over our habitation from regions of space 


immeasurably distant? A mere gewgaw in coin- 
J parison,—pnd yet there are thousands who eagerly 
flock to such gaudy shows who have never spent 
an hour in contemplating the glories of the fir- 
lq&mcnt, which may be beheld M without money 
I and without price.” # That man who has never 
looked up with serious attention to the motions 
and arrangements of the heavenly orbs, must be 
inspired with but a slender degree of reverence 
for the Almighty Creator, and devoid of taste for 
enjoyiilg the beautiful and the sublime. 


CRANIOLOGY. 


Upo« Dr. Gall’s theory, how many and what 
obvious advantages result! Nor afe they merely 
confined to the purposes of speculative physio¬ 
gnomy; the uses of his theory, as applied to 
practice, offer to us hopes scarcely less delight¬ 
ful than those which seemed to dawn upon man¬ 
kind with the discovery of the gases, and with 
the commencement of the French revolution, 
nnd, in these later days, with the progress of the 
Bible Society. In courts of justice, for instance, 
how beautifully would this new science supply 
any little deficiency of evidence upon trial! If 
a man were ariaigned for murder, and the case 
were doubtful, but he were found to have a 
decided organ for the crime, it would he of little 
matter whether he bad committed the specific 
fact in the indictment or not; for hanging, if 
not applicable as punishment, would be proper 
for prevention! Think, also, in state trials, what 
infinite advantages an attorney-general migfit 
deuve frym the opinion of a regius professor of 
craniology I K\en these arc but partial benefits. 
Our generis, ministers, mid diplomatists would 
then unerringly be chosen by the outside of the 
head, though a criterion might still be wanted to 
ascertain when it was too thick nnd when too 
thin. But the greatest advantages are those 
which this new system would afford to educa¬ 
tion ; for by the joint efforts of l>r. Gall and Mr. 
Edgeworth, w r e should be able to breed up men 
according to any pattern which parents or guar¬ 
dians might think proper to bespeak. The doc¬ 
tor would design the mould, wnd Mr. Edgeworth, 
by his Bkill in mechanics, devise, with character¬ 


istic ingenuity, the best means of makfhg and 
applying it. As soon as the child was born, the 
professional cap—medical, military, theological, 
commercial, or hlgal—would be put on, and thus 
he would be perfectly prepared for Mr. Edge¬ 
worth’s admirable system of professional educa¬ 
tion. * I wijl pursue this subject no further than 
just to hin.« £hut the materials of the mould may 
operate sympathetically; and therefore, that for 
a lawyer in rus, the cap should be made of 
brass; for a divine, of lead; for a politician, of 
base-metal; for a soldier, of steel; and for a 
sailor, oT heart of English oak. 

Dr. Gall would doubtless require the naked 
head to be submitted to him for judgment. Con¬ 
trariwise, I opine,—-and all the ladies will agree 
with me in this opinion,—that the head ought 
neither to be stript, nor even examined in un¬ 
dress, but that it should be taken wijji all its 
accompaniments, when the owner lias made the 
best of it, the accompaniments being not unfre- 
qucntly more indicative than the features them¬ 
selves. Loijg ago, the question whether a man 
is most like himself drest or undrest, was pro¬ 
pounded to the British Apollo; and it was an- 
answered by the oracle, that a man of God 
Almighty’s making* is most like hiijself when 
undrest; but a man of a tailor’s, pfcriwig-inakeVs, 
and sempstress’s making, wjien drest. The ora-« 
cle answered jightly, for no man dan select his* 
own eyes, nose, or mouth; hula his wig and his 
whiskers arc of his own choosing.— The Doctor, 
vol. I. 


THE GUIDE, AT MOUNT ETNA. 

The following anecdote, was preserved and happened to he passing through the street, 
communicated to me by my brother, J. T. Every one was prostrate ; my guide became so ; 
Coleridge :— and, not to be singular, I went down also. After 

As 1 was descending from Mount Etna with a resuming our journey, I observed in my guide au 
very lively talkative guide, we passed through a unusual seriousness and long silence ; which, 
village, I think called Nicolozzi, when the host after many hums and hahs, was interrupted by a 
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low bow, and leave requested to ask a question. 
This was of course granted, and* the ensuing 
dialogue took place. ( 

Guide. “ Signor, are you then a Christian ?” 
Coleridge. “ I hope so.” • 

• G. “ What! are all Englishmen Christians ?* 
C. M I hope and trust they are?" 

G. “ What are you not Turks ? Are you not 
damned eternally ? ” t 

C. " I trust not, through Christ.” 

G. “ What 1 you believe‘in Christ, thei^? ” . 
.C. “ Certainly.” 

This answer produced another long silence. 
At length my giftde again spoke, stijl doubting 
the grand point of my Christianity. 

G. “ X am thinking, signor, what is the dif¬ 
ference between you and us, that you are to be 
certainly damned ?* t 

C. “ Nothing verymateridl ; nothing that can 
prevent our both going to heaven# I hope. Wo 
believe in the Father, the Son; and the Holy 
Ghost.” 


G_ (Interrupting me.) " Oh, thsoe . . ■ 

priests! what liars they are V But (pausing) we 
cannot do without them ; we cannot go to heaven 
without them. But tell me, signor, what qre 
the differences?” * 

C. “ Why, for instance, we do not worship the 
Virgin.” * 

G. *' And why not, signor ? * 

C. “ Recause, though holy and pure, we think 
her still a woman, and therefore do not pay her 
the honour due to God." * 

r G. “ But do you not worship Jesus, who sits 
on hand of God ?” 

C. “ WejJ P ;L. /' 

G. “ Then why not worship the Virgin, who 
sits on the left?” * 

C. “ I. did not know she did. If you can 
show it me in the Scriptures X shall readiljsagree 
to worship her." 

“ Oh,” said my man, with uncommon triumph, 
and cracking fingers, “ aicuro, signor! sicuro 
signor /”■— Coleridge. 


i BRITAIN. 

ADDITION TO CHAPTER VIII., ENDING ON PAGE 53H. 


[If oar reader* have never conducted a Periodical, they 
know nothing of the anxieties, the vexations, and the pains, 
of such a task. We really thought wc had gone on quite right 
with “ Britain,” when, after Chapter XI. was in prmt, 
arrived the continuation of Chapter VIII. Wo examined, 
and, singularly enough, found that the printer hud gone on 
with his copy, and had not, any moro than ourselves, de¬ 
tected the error. Could wo have a personal interview with 
tho reader, we Height prove, to a demonstration, that the 
fault rests neither with tho author, the editors, nor the 
printer.] * 

To prevent the sudden destruction of the 
criminal, the right of sanctuary was given to the 
king's court, which extended three and a half 
miles every way from his actual abode; to all 
• churches and their yqrds; to some of the castles 
'of the. thanefc; to monasteries; to bishops’ resi¬ 
dences; to depositories of the holy relics; to 
graves of the saints s and, in some places, to the 
plough. When arrived at any of these, the 
crinjfcv.I hafi several days’ respite from justice, 
dumig which he could arrange for the payment 
of his fine. 

H\pir design was evidently to compensate in¬ 
juries, to.preserve the power of the upper classes, 
and not to punish the offender. Every person 
was valued, the price of which was called his 
" were*" if he were murdered the murderer paid 
his were, and if a woman werq Bought in marriage 
her price was paid to her guardian, hence -the 
common Saxon phrase, “ buy him a wife.” This 
method of punishment was morally lenient; in its 


appeals to some natures more ncute, and for 
some crimes more equitable. But it was decidedly 
destructive to the existence of patriotic virtue, 
and public morality; for any crime could be com¬ 
mitted for its price, always within the power of 
the rich, which, to illustrate further the injustice 
of its imposition, was not equal, but graduated; 
higher according to the ecclesiastical or secular 
dignity of the person against whom it was com¬ 
mitted. 

To kill a slave was fined nothing, if done by 
his master. . • 

But to kill a free man one hundred shillings. 

A rape committed on a slave was five shillings. 

To steal was fined six shillings. 

To steal from the king nine shillings. 

To steal the goods of a bishop eleven fold. 

Adultery with the king’s maid was death. 

The laws against stealing became gradually 
more severe, till the thief was obliged to pay his 
were, and, at last, fojty years after the Conquest, 
it was judged a capital crime. 

The following are some of the crimes to wjiich 
a pecuniary fine was attached s—- 

PERSONAL INJURIES. 

A broken shoulder was compensated by 20 


The loss of the power of hearing 25 

A broken bone .... 10 

If an ear wfere cut Off..... 12 

The loss of an eye.... 00 


An injury to the mouth. M .. IS 
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If the nostrils were slit. 

The loss of any of the fore teeth . 

If the jaw bone were .broken .. 

lf*the thumb were cut off.... 

The thumb nail... 

The fore tinger. 

The ring finger*... 

Tiie little finger. 

.For each other nail... . . 

Fo? a broken rib. 

For a wounded vertebra. 

The lo& of a foot.. .. 

The loss of a great toe .N 


6 
6 
6 
2Q 
3 
8 - 
’ 6 
11 
1 
3 



10 


With all these singular rates every judge was 
required to be familiar. 

Ethelred, in 1008, began to show that some 
crimes are inexpiable, by ordaining that a murder 
in a church was so, except the king interfered. 

A calumniator was fined nineteen shillings, or 
lost his tongue. 

An adulteress lost her nose, lips, and property, 
and was declared infamous for life. “ 

A coiner of base money lost his right hand. 

Nor are the methods less singular by which 
our Saxoir forefathers proceeded to prove guilt, 
or to acquit the accused. Among which, was 
compurgation, that is procuring a sufficient nutni 
her of witnesses to swear their belief 4n the inno¬ 
cence of the prisoner, and the validity of his 
oath. On these occasions, the defendant .and 
plaintiff, if powerful persons, would sometimes 
appear with a thousand on each side ready to 
make oath in favour of their different friends. A 
thane required twelve peers to clear him. The 
compurgators laid their hands one above another, 
either on the gospels or the relics, and the ac¬ 
cused at the top, while he swore by all the hands 
beneath that he was innocent, which he was 
thought to be if the compurgators were •unani¬ 
mous. A female prisoner required female com¬ 
purgators. These compurgators, are by some 
thought to have been the incipient English jury. 

Oaths, which were valued according to the 
property of the swearer^though numerous, were 
made as terrible as possible, and they were 
only administered to persons fasting. This was 
a difficult task, and to avoid it the criminal 
preferred an appeal to orddals, to testify his 
innocence; which suited the ignorance of the 
judge, who was only required to be able to 
read the Dom-boc, where the prices of e^ery 
crime were written; and the superstition of the 
clergy. Of these, the appeal to boiling water, 
in which a hand was to be dipped ; to hot iron, 
which when red, was to be carried with the naked 
hand several feet; to the holy cross j to bread 
and cheese, after having prayed that if guilty 
it might choke him; to eofd water, in which he 
was thrown with his legs tied and a cord round 
his waist: if he floated, he was guilty, but if he 


sunk, innocent All of which tests of guilt might 
be compounded for grc&t fines. 

The trdde and commerce of this period must 
not be overlooked. The exode of the Romans 
was as fatal to the commerce of Britain as to its 
pfeace. The vast exports, and the numerous in¬ 
land manufactures, through the piracies of the 
homeless sea-kings, and the devastation of the 
Piets, % had ceased; nor, with individual exceptions, 
revived again until the comparative settlement of 
the Juyss, Angles, and Saxons, in the heptarchy, 
and the expatriation of the Britons beyond the 
sky-girt mountains of Wales. The Saxons, who 
had lived inmost on the sea, Vere no sooner 
seated among the ruined, but fertile orchards, 
vineyards, gardens, and fields of Britain, than 
they abandoned their ships, and the little com- 

S erce was then transacted by foreigners, who 
tiefly used the port of London till the time of 
Offa. How coald trade exiBt among the endless 
scuffles of the Hoptarihy? Then a man could 
buy nothing in the city of London without the 
presence of several persons in authority, or the 
port^tieve, .who was the principal magistrate, and 
elsewhere, sip could only buy to the extent of 
twenty pence, without the same security, and 
when kings and monasteries had nearly all the 
money shut up in gold tables, of wtoich Charle¬ 
magne is said to have had three hundred, and 
foolish relics. Nor could exchanges be made 
under a fine of thirty shillings, unless in the pre¬ 
sence of the lord of the manor, the mass priest, 
sheriff, or some other officer, which insured the 
payment of* the king’s part of the price, which 
was four pence on every article that was sold 
in some towns in the south. These jpeasures 
were not all the result of a jealous police, but of 
a mistaken regard for the tradesmen, who could 
neither read nor write, and who therefore had no 
proof of bargains except the presence of these 
grandees, whose oaths were taken to be indubit¬ 
able evidence. Edgar mad8 a law that no sale, 
purchase, exchange^ or bargain, could be legally 
made in large towns, except before sqpie, or gll, 
of the thirty-three “honest men,” who were a 
sort of itinerant evidence, necessary to be called ■ 
to every shop or stall to witness*a purchase.* 
Twelve of such were thought sufficient for a small 
town. The price of every article, as well living 
as dead, even to the cat, was legally fixed,jind 
the king’s share taken, at the time of sale, hgt|he 
witnessing “honest men.” Among others may be 


mentioned the following, in Saxon money 

« s. • rf. 

Acre of land . 0 4 0 

A hawk. 1 0 0 

Slave. 1 O O . 

A hide of land .. ‘15 0 0 

Horse . 0 30 0 

Mare.. 0 20 0 

Ass, or mule ..... 0 12 0 

Ox... 0. « a 
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£ s. d. 

Cow ..0. 5 4 

Swine. . ..*••• 0 13 

Sheep. •••...... 0 1 0 

Goat..'...4............. 0 0 


The Roman British markets had been con¬ 
tinued, but the day of their observance was 
changed to the Sunday, on which day, for .along 
period, they were held within the church; but 
before any one entered, he was obliged td’ pi edge 
that he would neither steal, cheat, nor lie! When 
the effects of ^iis system became prodigiously 
indecent, the market was changed again to 
Saturday, and held close to the church, whose 
services which also began on the Saturday, were 
then bptter attended when the secular was joined 
to the spiritual motive for convention, which made 
large congregations, and good markets. Fairs 
were also held on saint days alid church holi¬ 
days, within the precinctshf the'church or monas¬ 
tery, and to whose abbot or bishop every buyer 
paid a toll, which accounts for the right of 
several bishops at the reformation tdUhe tolls of 
the fairs. / 

Foreign commerce then exported slaves, horses, 
other cattle, a little com, and woollen garments, 
to avoid the* tax of which, some of the merchants 
were detected in the garb of pilgrims, asserting 
their bales to be the necessaries of a foreign 
journey; and imported from Pisa and Venice, 
which traded with the east, precious stones, 
spices, silks, drugs, and wines,—from Germany, 
cloths, seal and whale skins, of which the ropes 
and rude rigging for ships were made, and whale 
oil. BuUthe chief imports were from Rome, and 
consisted of relics, church-books, vessels, orna¬ 
ments, and dresses, of which the priests were 
often the merchants, to many of whom it was an 
incredible source of wealth, and ts none more 
than to Benedict Biscop, who first brought glass 
makers to Britain, df the domestic trades, little 
genuine knowledge is extant,, but we know that 
physicians were itinerant, and resided with their 
patients for a part of their fee, which was eighteen 
tyrannies for ^ dangerous wound; and music was 
sometimes used as medicine; that (he lay trades¬ 
men were virtual Slaves, obliged to trade in guilds 
or societies for mutual protection, and to lessen 
thesis. Every thane had his tradesmen, who 
weifUfeves, and who itinerated in their callings, 
and whose reward went to the lord. The king 
had great numbers of these mechanic slaves, 
who, vith tHfe" ceorls and others, are the patres 
antiqui of the present middle classes. But some 
of the best workmen were the monks and clergy; 
and it is said of Dunstan, that he was not 
only the best blacksmith and brazier of his ngc, 
but a goldsmith and an engraver, and a very 
Angelo in sculpture and painting, of which the 
Bodleian is a proof,'that his work? rose im¬ 
mensely in- price fiom his death, till, no longer 


subjects of commerce, they virtufied into relics 
capable of wonders and worthy of the devotion 
they received. Stigand, bishop of Winchester, 
gilded shpals' of images; other monks manu¬ 
factured gold and silver pence, founded bells, 
and dyed wool arid cloths with ajl hues, and 
especially scarlet an'd purple. The names of 
carpenter, bailiff, merchant,'fisherman, hunter, 
hawker/ furrier, bleacher, often occur in the 
chronicles of this period; but the smith wa&a per¬ 
son of very singular estimation, nor is it pre- 
ftisaly knywn how many arts and mysteries were 
comprehended in hjs handicraft. The cattle 
belongwg.^s-tTE^ then all kept in a com¬ 
mon by persons calledlAe kyeward, the swine¬ 
herd, the swanhard. Trie ropes were made of 
twisted willow twigs, and oxen alone were used 
to work the plough, which then served seven or 
eight farms, and which the ploughman was re¬ 
quired to make. The Anglo-Saxon garden was 
a wretched place, containing only the ordinary 
pot-herbs then used, and a little flax, and aban¬ 
doned to the slave’s taste and labour, except at 
tlie monastery, where fruit trees were to be found, 
especially the apple; and all the flowers- that 
had been consecrated to any of the saints, or the 
herbs, which with 4he help of a propitious planet, 
a concurrent moon, and the savour of a stinking 
relic, were to be the materia medica of the 
neighbourhood. The hawker was a tradesman 
only in demand in the winter, when, for the 
tables of the king and thanes, he caught game. 
The fisherman was a person of more general re¬ 
quest, because the customs of the religious often 
required fish. Long after the time of Alfred 
almost every building was wood, covered with 
straw, which explains why the Danish conflagra¬ 
tion was so easy and awful, many whole towns 
having ofteu been on fire at the same moment, 
like so many flaming craters. A great house 
then liad a kitchen, a dormitory, a granary, a 
bakehouse, a chapel, a stable,, and a kennel. 
Castles were built mostly of wood, whose in¬ 
terstices were clay and straw, and even when 
of stone, not in regular courses, and mortared; 
they were divided into f«ur stories, which were as 
often places of penance as of refuge; the lower 
one, which was subterraneous, was called the 
keep. In the same.time a monastery had a large 
hall, a strangers' room, a chapel, an hospital, 
a scriptorium, where the young monks copied 
books for the library, a bath, a brewhouse, a 
bakehouse, dormitories, ahd stables. In these 
houses were the largest collections of plate, 
and tapestry, hi working which the greatset and 
devoutest ladies spent most of their time, which 
they thus dedicated to the churches. These 
tapestries were often histories, as that of Bayeux, 
nineteen inches, by si*ty-$even yards, of the life 
of William the Conqueror, from a.d 1065 nearly 
to bis death. 

The church ol Ely had a historic tapestry 
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of Brithnod, of Northumberland, done* by bis 
wife. In this work the English ladies excelled. 
The fine arts, which under the Romans had 
risei\ to great perfection, were totally neglected 
after the conquest of the 'Saxons, who with as 
little taste is possible for the savage to possess 
it, reduced to ashes all thotfe glorious moniynents 
of painting, sculp’ture, architecture, and other 
scignces, which the British genius, great accord¬ 
ing tp the testimony of its enemies, under the 
instruction of the Romans,, was three centuries 
in working to maturity. All remain^, of Argld- 
Saxon sculpture are wretched productions. 

But, at length, several of tfie'&i+i*'' spaereigns 
began to see that trudge, and not war, was in¬ 
tended to be the right hand of the nation, whose 
merchants were then encouraged, by having the 
dignity of a thane conferred on thpm, when they 
had voyaged thrice beyond the seas each in his 
own ship. And, in the time of Ethelstan, any 
town which was engaged in foreign trade might 
if it pleased, have its own mint; a privilege 
which, though ijevcr allowed in Wales, the fol¬ 
lowing" places for a little time possessed: the 
figures denote how many mints existed*there:— 


Bridport . 

.... 1 

Lewes. 

... 2 

Canterbury .... 

.... 7 

London . 

... 8 

Chichester .... 

.... 1 

Rochester. 

... 3 

Exeter. 

.... 2 

Shaftesbury. 

.;. 2 

Hastings . 

.... 1 

Southampton. 

... 2 

Hereford. 

.... 7 

Winchester and York 2 


And each of the other burghs had one in the 
tipie of Ethelstan. 

For the liberty of coining, each mint paid to the 
king a tax, varying from twenty Saxon shillings 
to the worth of the privilege, or to the wealth of 
the place. 

The following is a ‘table of the moneys gene¬ 
rally current in the Anglo-Saxon period :— 


Karnes of Saxon Present Weight in 


Money. 

Morlh. 

TroyOz. 

Pound . 

. 2 16 

3 

5408 

Mark .4 . . 

. 1 17 

9 

3600 

Byzant , . 

• 9 

41 

73 (b. Saxon. 

Gold Mancus 1 

7 


56 

Frank Solidu* J 

• / 


Silver Mnncue . 

. 7 


675 

Ora. . . 

Great Shilling 

Lew Frank Solidus 

. 4 

8 

450 

Less Shilling 

. 

HI 

90 

Thrimsa . . 

, 

81 

671 

Penny . . 

, 

2 $ 

221 5 in a Shilling. 

Hal fling. 

Fcrithliag. 




Saxon rent of a farm 

:_ 



300 loaves ; 12 casks of strong ale; 30 casks 
of weak ale ; 10 casks of honey; 1 cask of but¬ 
ter ; 2 oxeti; 10 w ether* ; 10 cheeses; 10 geese; 
20 "hens ; 5 salmon ; and 100 eels. 

But this Tent must have varied, for in conse¬ 


quence of the bad system of agriculture, ordinary 
provisions, were often ten times as dear at the cud 
of a summer as «t its beginning. 

A piece of water was rented at 2000 eels ; 
sjfeep-shenring was not allowed before midsum¬ 
mer, and the farmer sowed all his wheat in 
spring. 

In the time of Athelstan, a poor person re¬ 
ceived for his monthly allowance from the autho¬ 
rities :— • 

An timber of meal; four pennies, or a ram; a 
gammon of bacon ; and some coarse cloth. 

Landowners were always otyiged to provide 
the king in diis military expeditions with men, of 
which Oxford sent two ; Leicester twelve ; War¬ 
wick ten; besides a tax to repair bridges and 
fortifications. * 

• We have yet said nothing of the Angjo-Saxon 
learning, of which they were at first destitute, 
destroying all ftiby found, and remaining ignorant 
till after they flad received Christianity, which 
brought a new order of impulses to the heart, 
originated a new taste—a thirst for knowledge, 
and an ciniflation of the arts. All the celebrated 
Roman-British scholars, however, including Mer¬ 
lin, Melchin, Ac., dispirited with the dark prospects 
of their country, had died ; while their feeble 
successors, who never rose above tTie weak and 
plaintive spirit of the age, left no writings of con¬ 
sequence. But the clergy taught a little ancient 
geography, medicine, mixed with the wildest 
straps of astrology, botany, .and relics, a sort of 
latin, polemic theology, music, manners, customs, 
natural philosophy, rhetoric, astronomy, logic, 
mathematical mechanics, and arithmetic; the 
first four rules of which few of the ctargy knew 
before the introduction of Arabic numerals, 
brought to England by Grabert, about 971, when 
their only figures were Greek and Latin letters, 
and other arbitrary signs. * Even Aldhclm said, 
that nothing was so difficul^to him as arithmetic. 
In an age when Charlemagne could not write, 
when there were neither books, teachers, know¬ 
ledge, a press, materials for copying, lior demand 
for any of them, we are neither surprised to leam # 
that Alfred gave eight hides of laud for a poo* 
cosmography ; nor that such men as Boniface, 
Tobias of Rochester, Ceolfritf, and Willibald, 
were considered profound scholars. Yet, of these 
the monasteries produced some, as Giildas, Qaniel 
bishop of Uaugor, Adrian, the eloquent DnVath, 
PJegmuned, Nennius, Dunwulph, Elfric the gram¬ 
marian, Wufsig, Clement, and Bede. Nor did 
the period want men of astonishing acuteness, 
as Scotus, at once the light and pest of his age, 
and of whose mind we may judge from the title 
of*liis best book, which was “ On the Division of 
the Natures,” and Edbert, to whom the world is 
indebted for the immortal Alarm. All the greater 
monasteries had a school; one also existed near' 
every bishop’s palace; and among those most 
celebrated, are the schools of Oxford, Glastou- 
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bury, Dunwioh, Lincoln, Canterbury, and York. 
At the Uqlt, Edbert had collected a library, of 
which Alcuin has given Charlemagne a'catalogue 
in heroic Latin verse. 

The great Aleuiji called these “ treasures *of 
wisdom,” and so recommended them to Charle¬ 
magne, that we may conclude there were few 
similar. And with these helps they taught “ the 
harmony of the Sky, the labour of the sim and 
moon, the five zones, the seven wandering planets, 
the laws and risings and settings of the stars, &c .; 
the aerial motions of th< sea, earthquakes, the 
nature of man, cattle, birds, 'and wild beasts, 
their various spehies and “ figures,” v^hich appears 
to have been the standing school order at York. 
From similar studies arose Aldhelm, Bede, and 
Alcuin.. The* first, who wrote in l&tin, was be¬ 
sides tlie literary apostle of France, the Jeren^y 
Taylor for sportive, never-tired, solemn fancy: 
and the last was the schoolmaster of this and 
other nations, though both are liow forgotten in 
comparison of Bede. Thus vicissim appears to 
be the rule of fame. Seeing his countrymen de¬ 
plorably ignorant, the great Aldheliy employed 
his fine mind in the composition of songs, to 
which his wonderful yoice was yet necessary to 
arouse thoir attention; discovering himself at 
once to be* a good philosopher for instructing 
through amusemeut, and a good divine, for be- 
.. coming, in a good sense, “ all things to all 
men.” 

Music, in that age allied invariably with paint¬ 
ing, appears to have "been almost the first art to 
which the Saxons applied. Such power indeed 
had songs over them, that they would often de¬ 
cide battjf s, liberate captives, change despair into 
courage, anger to laughter, and, as the monks 
say, “cast out devils and chain the winds.” 
Many of them are said to have been ten years in 
learning music, Which was more difficult before 
Gregory denoted the notes by A, B, C, &c.j 
indeed it was requisite to qualify for the best 
society, in which every guest was required both 
to jsing an$ play the. harp; and the instrument 
was so sacred that it could not be taken for debt. 
•Bede tells us the harp, trumpet, pipe, tabor, 
'‘psaltery, atol'a, flute, and organ, were in use in 
his days, as well* as the cymbal, the violin, and 
the belh Ailwyn, founder of Ramsay abhey, 
expended about 900/. of our money in building 
an jaSgctn in Ramsay church. 

Church music is thought to have been first 
taught the Anglo-Saxons by John, an arch chanter, 
from Rome, whence he was sent by Agatha to 
Britain. In those times church singers were 
itinerant, and travelled through the continent 
for improvement, and tbe best singerB went far 
the most learned men- Of fee praises of these in¬ 
struments, Bede and others are full. Nor were poets 
• wauling, for besides Alfyfd Qcdmon, fee Cowper 
of his time, and Rodyald; of the Orkneys, many 
other names could be mentioned, but as feeir 


works nearly all perished under the Danes, fame 
is at its last gasp, therefore we must omit them. 

{.The poetic art was not less complicated than 
critic^, those wasps of genius, have made the 
Grecian; for, besides*one hundred and thirfy-six 
different metres in Which they wrote, endless 
were their concerts in rhyme—apposition, and 
alliteration, the bounds of which, the poetic fire, 
the Saxpn* vertigo, or Shakspeare’s^ “ fine frenzy 
rolling ” easily burst. Poets were then %ie 
teachers of the people, tbe flatterers of the 
gregt, and the historians of the dead: hence 
the florWUnd episodical character of our oldest 
chronicles^jduclk-^Me often compiled from 
ballads. 

A desire to keep the fiotices of this astonish¬ 
ing man separate, is the reason why little has 
been yet said of Alfred. In his childhood, he 
was taken on & pilgrimage to Rome, learned to 
read after he was considerably grown, when his 
wise mother offered a valuable book to the first 
of her children who should be able to read it. 
After which he was self-educated. He at first 
refused the crown. He was for a* period immoral, 
and oppressive to his subjects, who are said to 
have abandoned him; when overpowered by the 
Danes, he went disguised out of Somersetshire, 
lived for a time with a herdman, whose wife 
scolded him for neglecting her cakes, a6 he sat 
by the fire. He afterwards sought concealment 
in a morass, till an opportunity arose to surprise 
the Danes, whom he had paid to withdraw, which 
was not long wanting. 

When he had somewhat settled the country, 
he rectified the laws, heard appeals, and important 
trials, expelled forty-two judges in one year, aiTd 
obliged others to learn the Dom-boc; brought as 
many artists and monks to England as he could 
persuade to settle after the ravages of ‘the Danes; 
spoke of learning always with approbation, and 
advanced learned men; compelled his nobles to 
send their children to school, which was thought 
a severe law, when many priests could not under¬ 
stand the Latin service; translated several books, 
among which Were Boetius de Consolations, and 
Gregory’s “Pastorals,” of which’he seat a copy 
to each of the bishops; opetied several schools 
at Oxford for divinity, grammar, logic, &c„ 
which has been called founding the university, 
to whose support he gave an eighth of his 
income, and sent his own children. 'He made 
a survey of his kingdom,, which was recorded 
in fee book of Winchester, where there is a 
curious description of woods, towns, villages, 
cities, farms, and population. He divi^fd the 
counties, as they have been already described, 
and, with the help of his daughter, built many 
castles. He also divided his time, which, fer want 
of a watch, he contrived to do by candles*made 
of fee same size, into thuds, of which one, was 
devoted to sleep, &c. t a second to the afiaixr of 
his station; and a third to learning, religion, and 
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good works. Of his activity few will fye able 
to conceive, for, besides building many places 
which the Danes had destroyed, he personally 
looked after his servants, rewarding the skilful,— 
paid his workmen, received and dismissed his 
visiters, supported the monasteries, relieved the 
destitute, fort all which he copsecrated a seventh 
of his property. Yet he lived in a house little 
better than our stables, for he w«p oblige^to keep 
his light in a lantern, from the winds, which, 
when the tapestry hangings were down, pushed 
in with the rain and snow, through the crevices* 
To which may be added, he was alw«)3 subject 
to a very acute disease. No?'** ijjfee least of his 
praise, that, by confining all legal 8laveVy"to six 
years, he effectually prevented its increase when 
it was not in his power to abolish it. To show 
the worth of the man, we must remember the 
age in which he lived: when # property consisted 
in many places only of large herds of swine, in 
others of church trinkets; when the slaves, and 
even the clergy, eat horseflesh; when porpoises 
were thougfit to be the dainties of the rich, and 
periwinkles of the poor; and the common people 
had probably never heard of letters. His works 
proved that he had as good a knowledge as then 
existed of botany, astronomy, physics, theology, 
laws, geography, fables, and poems, which he 
ardently admired. 

The language of the Anglo Saxons was re¬ 
markably simple, poetic, and vigorous ; and such 

the proportion in the present .language of 
Saxon words, that of the sixty-five in the pater¬ 
noster, only five are not Saxon. And the most 
classical nervous words in the English language 
are decidedly Saxon. The following is a list 
of some of the names of the most important 


English towns, whose names in the Saxon are 
ignificant:— • 


English name. 

,Saxon name, 
f Acemancestor 1 

Meaning. 

Bath 

< end V 

Sick man's city 

• 

[ Bathaccaater J 

Bedford 

Bedford 

BedanVford 

Beverley 

Beverlic 

Beavor-like 

Bristol 

Brigatow 

Bridge-place 

Buckingham 

Buccingaham 

Bcech-tree-town 

Burton 

Byrtuue 

Bear’s-town 

Canterbury 

• Cantwaraburh 

Ken t-fben’s- town 

Colchester 

Colneceastor * 

Colne-dty 

Chippenham • 

Cjppanhaiu 

Merchant's-town 

Derby 

Beomby 

Deer’s-place 
* Deor's-home 

Durham 

Dcorham 

Folkttono • 

Foloesstan 

Peoplo’sstone 

Fulham 

Fullonhum 

Foul-town 

Gainsborough 

Gegnesburh 

TnbeVtown 

Peterborough 

Lichfield 

Gildpneburh 

Licetfeld 

Gilded-town 

Corp»-ficl" 

^tyrthampton 

Northampton 

North-home-towr 

Stafford 

Stafford 

Staff-ford 

Nottingham 

* Snotingoham 

Cave-town 

Wilton 

Wiltun* 

Willow-town. 

As a further specimen, many of these name’s, 


birth; these are common:— 


Names 

Adelovc, tlio noble wife 
Adolfloda, — pregnancy 
A2thelgiva, — gift 
JEthelliild, — wm goddess 
Eodburgh, the liappy gift 
Benge, the bracelet 
Heaburgbe, tall as a castle 
Wynfrcdu, the peace of man 
iEtholwolf, the noble wolf 

And so of the rest, from which may be seen 
what qualities were in greatest estimation. Few 
surnames were then used. 


of Females. 

End wolf, the prosperous wolf 
Ealdwolf, thdtold wolf 
Balfnc, the powerful wolf 
Belturelf, the distinguished 
wolf 

Athclwyn, the noble warrior 
jElflieag, ua the elf, tall 
Ethelstafi, the noble rock 


BENEFICENCE. 

(From Conder's Choir and Oratory.)* 

“ Blessing; knowing that y« are thereunto called, that ye should inherit a blessing."—1 Peter iii* 9. 


Why are springs enthroned on high, 
Where the mountains kiss the sky ? 

'Tis that thence their streams may flow, 
Fertilising all below. 


Why have clouds such lofty flight, 
Basking in the golden light ? 

’Tit to send down genial showera 
On thia lower world of oura. 

Why does God exalt the great ? 
’Tia that they may prop the atate; 
Sb that toil its sweets may yield, 
And the aower reap the field. 

Riches, why doth He confer ? 
That the rich may minister ' 

To the children of distqpaa, 

To the poor and fatherless. 


Does he light a Newton*e mind ? # 

Tis to shine on all mankind. 

Does he give to Virtue birtW 
’Tie the salt of this poor earth. 

Reader, whosoe’er thou art, % 

What thy God has given, impart; 

Hide it not within the ground j 
Send the cup of blessing round. 

Haat thou power ? The weak deffend. i 
Light ? Give light: thy knowledge lend. 
Rich ? Remember Him who gave. 

Free ? Be brother to the slave. 

Called a blessing to inherit, 

Bless, and richer blessings merit. 

Give, and more shall yet be givens 
Love, and serve, &a$L look for heaven. 
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* HEMLOCK,.THE POISON OF SOCRATES. 

THIRD ARTICLEf 


The last day was now jjpent; the hour had 
arrived, when the servant of the magistrates, 
bursting into tears, and expressing his regret, 
announeed that the time was come for drinking 
the fatal draught. Socrates desired that the 
poison should immediately be brought to him 
if bruised; if not, that the person' upon whom 
this duty devolved should bruise it. Crito, one 
of the faithful followers of his vendible master, 
wishing to delay to the latest possible moment 
the eventful scene, and to protract the fatal 
mement, observed that the sun still lingered upon 
the mountain-top; he said that he had kno.vrfi 
many who drank from the bitter cup very much 
• later after the announcement hjj.d been made to 
them; that they had even supped and drank 
abundantly, and had enjoyed the society of those 
they loved. Socrates declined such^i delay; he 
requested that the cup should be brought to him; 
and when the executioner appeared with it, he 
put a question to him as to what he should do 
when he ha$ swallowed the potion. The reply 
ldade to him was, that lie had nothing further to 
do than, when he had drunk it, to walk about 
uutil a heaviness came on in his legs, and after¬ 
wards to lie down. Socrates asked whether it 
was right to make a libation to the gods; for it 
. was the custom before drinking to spill upon the 
earth a small quantity. The answer made was, 
“ We only bruise as much as we think necessary 
to produce the effect.” With calm and philo¬ 
sophic indifference Socrates hastily drank the 
beverage. His friends, who had with difficulty 
restrained their emotion, burst into floods of 
tears, which- he gently and calmly feprehended. 
He paced the floor of his prison till he found the 
weariness of his limbs come on j he then laid 
himself down. He who.liAl administered to 
him the prison examined, at intervals, his feet 
.and his legs; and haviug forcibly pressed his 
•foot, asked him if he felt it. Socrates answered 
lie did not. Affcer this, the executioner, in the 
same way, pressed his thighs ; and, gradually 
extending this examination upwards, showed that 
he Was grafting stiff and cold. Socrates also 
touted himself, and observed, that when the 
poison reached his heart, he should then leave 


TKAJDE 

In illustration of the adaptation of the trade- 
winds to the purposes of commerce, a more 
striking instance, perhaps, could not be adduced 
than the following, which is gi\ en in a volume 
entitle^ *• Four Yean* Residence in the West 


his friends. His lower belly was glmost cold; 
and now uncovering himself, j-for he had pre¬ 
viously been covered,—he Baid, and these were 
his last words, “ unto, we ofte a cock to ASscu- 
lapius; discharge this debt for me, and do not 
neglect it.” 

**Your4KRhes shall be attended to,” was the 
reply of C rito; “hj ye you any further injunc¬ 
tions ? 

To this no reply was jnade by Socrates; but 
just afterwards he moved himself. The execu¬ 
tioner then covered him over; Socrates fixed 
his eye, and then Crito closed his mouth and 
eyes. Such are the' terms in which the last days 
of the philosopher are detailed; and this descrip¬ 
tion has served as a picture on which all have 
gazed with respect and admiration. 

There are some circumstances detailed in this 
narrative which are very interesting, first, as 
regards ttie symptoms which are spoken of, and 
then as leading to some conclusions as to the 
herb which was thus used. The effects are evi¬ 
dently those of a narcotic, taken in so large a 
dose that the stomach must have been instanta¬ 
neously overpowered, so us to prevent the ejec¬ 
tion of ’it by vomiting. No visible effects were 
produced upon the mind ; the limbs first betrayed 
the action ; the musculur powers decreased; the 
recumbent position became necessary. The next 
marked effect was the loss of sensation and dimi¬ 
nution of animal heat, which gradually extended 
themselves to the great centre of life. The 
length of time during which this went forward is 
not detailed to us; bnt evidently it was very 
short. , Not the slightest suffering is mentioned. 
We have no reason to suppose that this arose 
from the magnanimity of the jdying man, for wc 
learn from AJIian, that wheu old persons, weary 
of the infirmities of the close of life, were deter¬ 
mined to quit its pain and sorrow, they invited 
each other to a banquet, when, crowned with 
chaplots, they quaffed, from a goblet containing 
its iuice—■** Death in this world, life in one here¬ 
afters Valerius Maximus himself saw an old 
lady of ninety, in the island of Cos, so intimately 
associated with the name of Hippocrates, termi- 
iate in this manner her existence. 


WINEfe. 

Indies,” written by a gentleman of the name of 
liayley. In the description of the island of St. 
Vincent, It is stated that a little sloop, the pri¬ 
vate signal of which was unknown to any of 
the merchants, sailed into the harbour one morn* 
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ing, and immediately attracted the notice of the 
surrounding crowd j and the history of itS unex¬ 
pected appearance is thus given:— 

“Every one lias heard of the little fishing, 
smaclia employed in ‘cruising along the coast of 
Scotland, which cany Herrings and other fish to 
Leith, Edinburgh, or^ Glasgow, worked by three 
or four hardy sailojs/ and generally commanded 
by an individual having no other knowledge of 
navigation than that which enables him \o keep 
his dead reckoning, and te take the sun with his 
quadrant at noon day. 

“ It appears that a man who ownqjl and cam- 
manded one of these coasting vessels, had been 
in the habit of seeing the West ‘iiftlia skips load 
and unload in the severqj ports of Scotland; and 
having heard that sugarwas a very profitable cargo, 
he determined, by way of speculation, on making 
a trip to St. Vincent, and returning to the Scot¬ 
tish market with a few hogsheads of that com¬ 
modity. The natives were perfectly astonished ; 
they had never heard of such a feat before; and 
they deemed it quite impossible that a mere 
fishing smack, worked by only four men, and 


commanded by an ignorant master, should plou gh 
the boisterous billows of the Atlantic, and reach 
the West Indies in safety; yet so it was. The 
hardy Scotchman'freighted his vessel, made sail, 
crossed the Bay of Biscay in a gale, got into 
the “ trades,” and scudded aldng before the wind 
at the rate of seven Jcnots an hour, trusting to 
his dead reckoning all the way. He sjtoke no 
vessel during the whole voyage, and never once 
saw land until the morning of the thirty-fifth 
day, when he descried^St. Vincent’s right a-head ; 
and setting his gaff-top-sail, he rah down, under 
a light breeze, aiding the windward coast of the 
island, and came to anchor about eleven o'clock, 
under the cifcumst&nces before mentioned.” 

Such a vessel, and so manned, could hardly 
have performed the voyage here described, had 
it not been aided by the current of tha trade- 
wMnds; and what, then, must be the advantages 
of such a wind when, instead of aiding the puny 
enterprise of a* gingle^and obscure individual, it 
forvVards the annual fleets of mighty nations ?— 
Kirby's Bridgewater Treatise. 


THE SEA-STORM. 

A FRAGMENT. 


-“ There I felt thee I on that aea-rlilT* 

■Yes, while 1 stood and frazcil, my templet bn 
And allot my being through earth, sen, a * 

Coin 


I. 

Oh, eyeless darkness! grim despair and death I 
The sea-world shook beneath a mighty storm, 

Each billow on his brow bad bound a wreath 
Of white foam-flowers ; and every moving form 
Of spectral Typhoon and sea-monster rose, 

To battle wildly with the deep, wild Bea— 

Twin spirits dread I they fought as maddened foes 
Would fight, in kingly wrath, to gain eternity. 

The wind swelled up her mighty trumpet-blast, 

And blew her clarion o’er the stormy deep, * 

The shrieking billows hurried madly past, 

The Maelstroom-monster woke aghast from sleep, 
And stirred again the waters of his wrath, 

Hurling the quivering storm-shafts in his ire, 

And scattering blood like foam upon his path, 

Till the great deep glowed red, like suns when they 
expire. 

. II. 

Oh, mercy, mercy 1 'twas a fearful time: 

The storm-rack’d billow tossed in agony, 

The sea’s wild wail rose up to heaven sublime, 

The heaven's re-an | we red with a dreadful cry, 

As though in thunder, sound an anftel spoke. 

The tempest paused to listen ; but no shout, 

Save the dread echo of'the deep, awoke— 

That still in fearless wrath ran wildly out. 

The wanderer cursed the sea-deep on that night; 

The lordliest bark that ever rode the wave 
Lay tost and stricken by the stormy blight; . 

And proud, high hearts that spumed the darkling 
gVave 

Saw gleaming down beneath tde horrid surge 
The pale white arms that rock th’ accursed to yleep, 
And heard In choral strains the fearAil dirge 
With ^hich the Syren lolls the doomed beneath the 
deep. 


III. 

The dark, infernal caverns of the dead 
Shook off the dreamy silence of the tomb ; 

The great Leviathan, that droops his head 
On a cloud-pillow of hell’s blackest gloom, * 

Stirred like the sound of thundeV on the flood 
Of the great fountain-deeps; and forth there came 
The “ voice of many waters ” in their roar, 

Mingling like mighty blasts blown from the trump 
of fame. ' 

Hell oped her wide and adamantine gates 
The sea-wrecked dead -thronged in by thousands 
there; 

Satan sat throned in pomp and awful state. 

Where millions bowed who only knew^espair— 
The living-dead ! Each worn* burning star— 

A breastplate, quivering with unquenching fire— 

To guide their footsteps through bell’s realms afar, 
Whose ashes never quench, whose bufnings mp’et 
expire. 

IV. 

The wail, the wail, when storm-winds sink and die I 
The weary echo of a wandering fllxst! 

The thrill of life, when life’s last agony 
Hurries the dying o’er the death-sea fast I 
The billow sank aghast upon the shore, * 

The dark surge slept beneath its shrond of foai), 
The hush of death still’d the wild tempests roar, 

And mad waves, monster-like, ran madly to their 
home. * •» 

Uprose the cloud ; the blue and lovely morn 
Led the young day from out her eastern cave, 

Tly Triton blew aloud his wild sea* horn, 

The Naiad sang along the summer-wave, 

The great sea spread her beauteous bosom bare, 

Where the bright sunbeam like a monarch lay, 

The ocean-eagle, from his rocky lair, 

Spread his wild flight wide o'er the shinipg Spray, 
Day, like a star, kept watch above the sea, 

To guard serene as heaven the deep’s serenity. 

Ephom. 
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Bjketekeejfpm Life, Lyric*/tom ike Pentateuch, qnd 

ether Poem. By Thomas Rago, Author of “ The 

Deity* 1 ’ “The Martyr of Verolam,” &c,—London. 

Lorfgishn and Co. 

Thb true poet needs no adventitious aid to seoure 
the sympathies of his readers; his wand Is thA of an 
enchanter; he ten " call spirits from the vasty deep,” 
and they will obey hfs 6all; the whole material uni¬ 
verse is his for the purposes of his art. There is no 
part of it so mean that his geni&s cannot clothe it 
with poetical attributes, and confer on it power to in¬ 
fluence human hearts and minds. Frdlh objects the 
most minute and neglected he gathers the material of 
poetry, as the bee extracts honey from the disregarded 
weed \ And if he were forbidden access to the inex¬ 
haustible storehouse of nature, still tbe creative powgr 
which he possesses would fashfon imaginary worlds, and 
people them with airy and beauteous beings, whom bis 
fellows would “ not willingly let di§. The*real poet, 
therefore, finds access to the heart of his reader by 
the mere force of his genius. Mr. Ragg is a poet, and 
as such, needs no extrinsic recommendation to the 
favour of tbe public. Yet poetB are m^n; and there 
are cases in which, while we feel with, and admire the 
author, we are called on to feel for, and sympathise 
with, the man; we would not, then, forget the fact, 
nor would we have our readers forget, that the author 
of the poemwunder notice, whose genius has struggled 
into publicity through the impediments with which the 
humble condition*of a mechanic had environed it, has 
recently suffered severe domestic calamities, the con¬ 
sequence of which is harassing pecuniary embarrass¬ 
ment. -The purchaser of this volume will have a double 
gratification; he will .enrich his shelves by the addition 
of much delightful poetry, and, at the same time, 
assist to free its author from his difficulties. 

“ Night,” the first poem of the collection, is deeply 
imbued with the melancholy which his trials might be 
expected to engender in the author's mind, but breathes 
throughout the spirit of resignation and piety. Reli¬ 
gions sentiment, indeed, and amiable feeling are the 
characteristics of the whole, and we have not read 
thronghont^e author’s productions “ «ne line which, 
dying, he would wish to blot.” 

Among the “ SketCues from Life ” are gome ex¬ 
tremely touching. We select For quotation, although 
somewhat long, “ Burnt Row,** a tragical incident, 
■idiply and pathetically narrated in the fine old ballad 
“tyle. 

i BtfRNT ROW 


* And.give me another, rtif mother dear, 

For I feel, I can’t tell why, 

As though I should kiss those lips no more. 
And a tsar sprang into her eye. f 

“ Oh, fooltsh chtlfl! ’ said the good Woman, 

‘TIs but a few miles we go; 

Apd we ahatt return by tbe full moonlight, 

By a path that well we know. 

There Is no river fof us to cross, * 

No pit He*In our way; 

And many along from the wake will come, 

So banish your fehrs 1 pray.’ 

The tear went back in the daughter’s eye, 
••And a smile came o’er her cheek; 

But, oh 1 It was not a smile of joy, 

For she felt as her heart would break. 

She tended her little sisters, fair, 

As merrily they played. 

And strove to throw olT the load of care 
That Oh her joung spirits preyed. 

But her smiles were like the transient gleam, 
That pierces the thick misti through, 

When clouds envelope the bright sun-beam, 
And the heavens wear a murky hue. 

She played with her little sisters, three, 

Till the long aummer day was spent, 

As over the green grass, joyfully, 

They danced to their hearts’ content. 

And to bed they went when the night came on, 
Though she tremhled over her prayers, 

And sleep, ere long, with hm soothing charm, 
flad lulled her bosom’s cares. 

How sweet the sleep of the young must he, 
When troubles are small and few, 

When the heart is light, and the thoughts arc free 
And stainless ns morning’s dew. 

For sweet if is even to see thorn sleep, 

Ami watch the unconscious smile, 

That over the rosy face will creep, 

Though the lips are closed the while 

But oft ’tla but- as a poison cup, 

Which charms tligir cares away; 

And greedily as they drink It up, 

Destruction grasps his prey. • 

The moon rose over the mountains high, 

The midnight hour was past, 

And klndrud who met at the wake that t 
Prepared for their homes at last. 

1 But what Is that light In the lic&ven, yonder I' 
The wife to tier good man said; 

‘It does not come from the moon, 1 wist, 

It seems such a fiery red.’ 

‘ ’Tis the northern light,’ raid the company, 

* Though seldom in summer-tide, 

Its beautiful tints thus brilliantly, 

Spread over the welkin wide.’ 


‘ Have you tart been to Somerc&ates, 

In rocky Derbyshire f 
If so, then haply you’ve heard my tale, 
If not you snail shortly hear. 


‘ But it changes not,’ said the mother then, 

As she thought of her distant home, 

And her daughter’s words rushed into her mind, 
That was tossed Hke the wild sea’s foam. 


For in Somereoates some houses stand, 

Which people call Burnt Row; 

Aad the elds, they dolesome things relate, 
Which happened there long ago. 

The suit was up, the morn was fair, 

The mists were fleeing away, 

And the birds sang sweet in the bushes roun ’ 
To welcome the rising day. 


And many and deep were the mother's sighs, 

As homeward they wont along; 

Though they laughed at her fears, and told her oft 
To bridle her foolish tongue. 

The flhme grew brighter 'and brighter still, 

As on the road they went, 

Till nought appeared but a glowing red a 
Half over the firmament. 


A mother aald -to her eldest girl, 

, To her eldest girl said she— 

We go to your aunt’s to-day, my dear, 
Bo take care of ydur sisters three.' 

give me a kiss, my sweet mother, 
you scolded me yester e’en; 

' And though I own I was naughty then, 
I trlsh a never had been. , 


The leaves were tinged with a ruddy hue, 
And the moon grew deadly pale; 

And each, as he looked in the other’! face, 
Felt all his eouragp fail. 
t> 

1 There must be a lire in Somereoates, 

For see It is drawing near. 1 
‘Yes, there is a fire in Somereoates, 

And my children are burning there.' 
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The mother eald, with a bursting heart, 

As her tears in torrents flowed; 

And nothing they spake would comfort hei 
As they hastened along the road. 


Away, away to the fatal place 


‘ The rose Is on fire 1 the rqw Is on fire' 

How many will share in the woe I ’ • 

But from thought of the many to share her gtief, 
To her could no comfort flow. 

• 

For, O, what a sight for a mother there 1 

• Her children all liffeleli lay, 

And th«j lips that sued for a kiss that morn 
Were blackened and shrivelled away. 

She gave at hpr children one long, long gaze, 
Then laughed like a maniac wild. 

And never another word she spake; 

Save, ' Kiss thee? O yes! my child.' 

Three days she suffered in speechless woe, 

'Twas all that her strength could do, 

Then the earth that over her children spread 
Covered the mother too. 

• 

Twelve years passed on. In a distant t — 

Where wandered the Avo 
A priest was sent for in haste one night, 

To pray by a sick man’s side. 

* What lies on youT conscience so black t' said he, 

Tho blood that the Saviour spilt 
Is sufficient, and more than sufficient, to cleanse 
Every penitent heart from guilt.’ 

But in vam were his prayers, his preaching vain, 
Still writhing hi dgony, 

The sick man sard, as he wrung his hands, 

‘O, there is no hope for me I* 

I hated a neighbour in SomcrcoatCR, 

Twelve long, long years ago, 

And to Injure him Houglit, with malice as deep 
As a spirit arcumd could know. 

I set fire to the house where his children lay 
In innocent sleep locked fast, 

And twelve houses wen* burnt in that dreadful night, 
By the brand these fingers cast 


The mother was {aid in her children's guv 
The father looked up*no mote; 

But nobody knew how the toe" broke out. 
And the wonder at length Iffaei* o'er. 


My conscience, smitten with kfaiest pangs, 
I fled from that dreadful sente, . 4 * 
Still hoping that tint* woold*banish It ill,' 
As though' it had never been. 


Slut whithersoever*my body went; 

Ho peace could my spirit And r 
The awful deed of that sod sad night * 
Is ever before my mind. 


And now J am going, alas I to reap 
4 The seed 1 have lowp befpre, 

For that brand has purchased a place for tna 
In Are to be quenched no more.' 

• 

1 Though dark are thy deeds,' said the holy man, 
‘ A pextent still may’at thou die, 

For the Saviour came but to seek the loat; 

Then now to his bosom fly.’ 


'I cannot, I cannot,’ the sick man cried; 

‘ See 1 tho demons Ac round me now; • 

The brand that I threw I 11 the house that night 
Is fixed on ray burhing brow. 


1 0 merry t <9 mercy I 'tia all too late, 

My doom ifc la flxcyl, I see! ’ 

Then he drew up his legs, and died in bed, 
Crying, * There is no hope for mb.’ 


Many of tye “ Lyrics from the Pentitettch ” arc 
sweetly and powerfully written “ Caradoc " We like 
least, not because it is deficient in jioetry, but because 
it is written in that species of octo-syllabic verse 
which, even in the hands of Scott, owed success 
chiefly to novelty, and in other hands iswto us the re¬ 
verse of pleasing. 

We feel great pleasure in recommending this fonrth 
essay of the poet to the regard of our readers. Not¬ 
tingham has had the honour to produce amohg her 
poorer classes many men of considerable genius, and 
the authof- of “ Sketches from Life," &c. la a whrthy 
addition to the brotherhood. 


NOTES OP TRAVELLERS. 


Chinese Houses. —Very few of the houses or 
temples of Cauton have more than one story, the halls 
of which are usually of the whole height of the fabric, 
without any concealment of beams or rafters ef the 
roof. Terraces are often built above the roofs; and 
when surrounded by a breast-work, afford, in the cool 
of the day, a pleasant and secure retreat, where people 
can ascend to enjoy a pnrer air, to secure a wider 
proapcct, or to witness any event that transpires in the 
neighbourhood. These terraces are not, perhaps, very 
unlike the fiat raqfu of other orientals. In some other 
points, also, there is a coincidence between the houses 
of the Chinese, and those which are noticed m sacred 
literature. 

Referring to these latter, “professor Jahn, in his 
Biblical Archeology, says, “ the gates, not only of 
houses, but of cities, .were customarily adorned with 
an inscription, which was to be extracted from the law 
of MoBes; a practice in which may be found the 
origin of the modern Mezuzaw, or piece of parchment 
inscribed with sacred texts, and fastened to the door¬ 
posts. TH» gates were always shut, and one of the ser¬ 
vants acted the part of a porter. The space immediately 
inside the gate is called the porch, is square, and on 
one side df it is erected a seat for the accommodation 
of those strangers who are not to be admitted into the 
interior of the house. From the porch we are in¬ 


troduced, through a second door, into a court, which is 
commonly paved with murble, and surrounded on all 
sides, sometime, however, only on one, with a peristyle 
of covered walk, over which, if the hou® have more 
than one story, there is a galleap* of the same dimen¬ 
sions, supported by columns and protected by a balus¬ 
trade. In this court, Jarge companies are received, at 
nuptials, &c. On such occasions, a large jeil of thick 
cloth is extended by ropes over the whole court, to ex¬ 
clude the heat of the sub. The .back pa rt of the house 
is allotted to the women, and is called 1* Arabic, the 
harem, and in Hebrew, by way of eminence, the palace. 
Behind the hgrem there is a garden, unto which the 
women enjoy the pleasure of looking from their apart¬ 
ments. In thfe smaller houses the females occupy the 
upper story. This is the place assigned tftem, alrff, by 
Homer in the Iliad and Odyase^." # 

Now in the buildings of the Chinese, th e various in¬ 
scriptions seen on their door-posts ; the porter at the 
outer gate, and the porch and court within; th<^peri¬ 
style with its columns, and, perhaps, a gallery above, 
and the palace, ktn-te, or “ forbidden ground," with 
its garden, have a striking resemblance to those in the 
above description. The inner apartments of the em¬ 
peror are, in like manner, called, by way of eminence, 
hunf-tem, or “ the palace." 
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GLANCES AT THErPAST. 


Mexico.— When Fernando Cortex conquered Mex¬ 
ico, in 1518—19, the city of Mexico contained a 
‘population of upwards of*sixty thousand families. It 
was divided into tw6 distinct part9, in one of which 
lived the nobility, and in the other the castes. The 
public edifices and the dwellings of the court and nobility 
were built of stone. The temples were magnificent; the 
one dedicated to Vitxpntzh, the god of war, and the 
most worshipped of all their deities, was the most spa¬ 
cious. Besides the dwelling! of the priests erected on 
the inside, %nd the great number of squared it con¬ 
tained for other inferior deities, to which the people 
had to pay homage on their entrarce, this great edifice 
would-accommodate more than ten thousand persons, 
who came to dance at their regular festivals. One of 
, the squares was set out with trees, at regular distances, 
through which iron bars were passed, whereon were 
suspended the heads of tjie victims who had been 
sacriftded to the gods. In another apartment was a 
large stone terminating-in an acute angle, upon whfch 
the priests suspended the victim to be sacrificed, cut 
open his hreast, and took ont his heart. A splendid 
chapel contained the grand (dol. It was the figure of 
a man sitting upon a high altar. His head was crowned 
with a helmet of burnished gold; in the right hand it 
held a serpent, and in the left a shield of four arrows; 
the countenance was most horrific. The priests slowly 
withdrew the curtains when they permitted the people 
to pay their adoration to this deity of their worship. 
On the left w&b another idol of similar display and 
chaMctenstjffs, pretending to be his brother, and 
equally an object of profound adoration. 

The city contained eight temples of a similar de¬ 
scription. The chapels in these edifices amounted to 
not far from two thousand, dedicated to different dei¬ 
ties. They were constructed in great magnificence, 
and their appendages and trappings were of inestimable 
value. 

No one wonld approach the royal presence except 
being barefoot, with profound awe, and “ my great 
lord ” uttered in a suppressed tone. When he dined 
in public,' (which was frequent,) he sat by himself at 
a superb table, being first helped from his choice of 
two or three hundred dishes, and then leaving the rest 
to the nobility. He drank several kinds of liquors 
from richly ornamented cans. The herd were kept 
out by a rJP; they could look on and see the royal 
gormandising “ in Stance.” Buffoons displayed 
themselves to amuse the royal eyes, and all sorts of 
music saluted the royal ear. t*And then the people 
want to the squares, to wrestle, shoot, and run, to 
please his grace. 

The vast mines coptributed much to Montezuma's 
prodigious Wealth; besides, he drew by usage about 
one-third of the whale productive wealth of his sub¬ 
jects. The nobility were compelled to.make him vast 
annual presents in person. The emperor was the law 
in all things; and the slightest disrespect towards him 
coiF the life*of a subject. Every town in the empire 
hfi a regular militia; and it is even stated that Mon¬ 
tezuma had upwards of thirty vassals, from each of 
which be could have brought into the field one hun¬ 
dred thousand men. 

Napoleon's Sacrifice or Homan Life.— Never 
was there a conqueror who fired more cannon, fought 
more battles, or overthrew more thrones, than Ifapo- 
leon. But we cannot appreciate the degree and quality 
of his glory without weighing the means he possessed, 
and the results which he accomplished. Enough for 


our present purpose will he gained, if we set before us 
the mere resources of fiesh and blood which he oalled 
into play from the rupture of the peace of Amiens, m 
1804, down to his eventful exit. At that time he had, 
as he declared to Lord Whitworth, an army on foot of 
480,000 men. (Here .follows a detail W the different 
levied made from 1804 till 1914. Total of men, 
2,985,985.) This detail, which is derived from Napo¬ 
leon's official journal, the Moniteur, under the several 
dates, is deficient in the excess which was raised be¬ 
yond the levies; but even if we deduct the casualties, 
r«s well as the 300,000 men disbanded in 1815, we 
sffhll be much under the mark in affirming that he 
slaughtered two millions and a half of human beings, 
and ttese all Frenchmen. But we have yet to add 
the thousands and tens of thousands of Germans, 
Swiss, Poles, Italians, Neapolitans, and Illyrians whom 
he forced under his eagles, and, at a moderate compu¬ 
tation, these cannot have fallen short of half a million. 
Tt is obviously just to assume that the number who 
fell on the side of his adversaries was equal to that 
against which they were brought. Here, then, are 
our data for asserting that the latter years of his glory 
were purchased at no less expense than six millions of 
human lives. This horrible inroad on the fairest por¬ 
tion of the population of Europe, resulted in the aban¬ 
donment of every conquered territory, the bringing of 
foreign enemies, twice within four-and-twenty months, 
under the walls of Paris, and the erasure of his name 
from the records of dominion .—Parit Paper . 

Quern Elizabeth's Vanity. — The following 
anecdote is a very ouriouB illustration both of the cha¬ 
racter of this great princess, and of the bad taste of 
the pulpit eloquence of her ages—“There is almost 
none that waited in Queen Elizabeth’s court, and ob¬ 
served any thing, but can tell it pleased her very much 
to seeme to be thought, and to be told, that she looked 
younge. The mujesty and gravity of a scepter born 
forty-four yeeres, could not alter that nature of a 
woman in her. When bishop Rudd was appointed to 
preach before her, he wishing, in a godly zele, as well 
became him, that she should think sometime of mor¬ 
tality, being then sixty-three yeeres of age, he tooke 
his text, fit for that purpose, out of the Psalms, (xc. 
12,) 'O teach us to number our days, that we may 
incline our hearts unto wisdom; ’ which text he handled 
most .learnedly. But when he spoke of some sacred 
and mystical numbers, as three for the Trinity, three 
times three for the heavenly hierarchy, seven for the 
Sabbath, and seven timeB seven for a jubilee, and, 
lastly, seven times nine for the grand climactereal yeere, 
(her age,) she, perceiving whereto it tended, began to 
be troubled with it. The bishop discovering all was 
not well, (for the pulpit stood opposite to her majes¬ 
tic,) he fell to treat of some more plausible numbers, 
s of the number 666, making Laitnut, with which, he 
said, he could prove the Popq to be the antichrist, Ac. 
He interlarded his sermon with Soripture passages 
touching the infirmities of age, as that in Ecclesiastes 
xii.: * When the grynders shaikhs few in number, and 
they wax darke that looke out of the wiudowes, Ac., 
and the daughters of singing shall be abased;' and 
more to like purpose. The queen, as the manner was, 
opened the window; but she was so farre from giving 
him thanks or good countenance, that she said plainly, 

' He ahould have kept his arithmetic for himaelfe; but 
I see the greatest clerks are not the wisest men ;* and 
so went away discontented." 
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THE LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE, 

AUTHOR Of “ THE AGE OF REASON.* 
CHAPTER*!. 


[In dragging forth from tlie •oblivion into which they 
have been linking for several years, the namo and memory 
of Thomas Paine, the writer lu« n specific object, which he 
conceives will perfectly justify him in the estimation of his 
readers’^ it is, through the life of this, its modern cham¬ 
pion, to test the^haracter of infidelity; and then to place, 
in contrast with the life of Paine, the lifo of the apostle 
Paul, as ^practical comtftent upon the natuse and genius 
of Christianity. Let the motto to each be, “ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.”] • «• 

Tire conversion of tfie witty and profligate 
Earl of Rochester,‘at the close of his life, from 
infidelity to a sincere and penitent belief in the 
Divine authority of the holy Scriptures, is indu¬ 
bitably proved by an interesting narrative of the 
circumstances of that event written by the cele¬ 
brated bishop Burnet. This narrative has been 
published in the form of a tract, and is in very 
wide and general circulation; it ought, indeed, 
to occupy a distinguished place in every*cottage 
library. The reader will, no doubt, recollect in 
this pamphlet a most impressive declaration of 
the dying Wilmot, exposing and denouncing the 
atrocious character of infidelity, which had well 
nigh destroyed his happiness in both worlds. 
Laying his trembling and emaciated hand on the 
sacred volume, he exclaimed, with uimonted.and 
solemn energy, “ The only objection against this 
hook is a bad life." In this sincere hour the 
unhappy Rochester disclosed the secret of all 
his former and restless enmity against the Chris¬ 
tian faith; and those most conversant with the 
subject, who have examined it with the scruti¬ 
nising eye of philosophy and reason, unanimously 
concur in opinion that infidelity originates in the 
heart rather than in the head. Every good man 
must at least wish religion to be true; and it is 
the interest of every wicked man to persuade 
himself that it is false. Christianity is a system 
of moral restraint, addressing all our hopes and 
fears, to indp'ce a life at war with appetite, pas¬ 
sion, and vice. Infidelity takes off this restraint, 
and, annihilating every object of hope and fear, 
produces licentiousness and sin. Its maxim is, 

“ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die." 

* Accordingly, the Founder and apostles of 
Christianity exhibit an example of the most self- 
denying, yet ennobling and sublime virtue; while 
tile authors and abettors of infidelity have been, 
almost without an exception, the disgrace and 
tlie abhorrence of their species. Infidels have 
generally been so perfectly aware of this, tiiat 
they have* deprecated all reference to personal 
character in our controversy,with them; while 
they have traduced and \ttifled the character of 
propheta and confessors, and even Btained the 
reputation of Christ himself, with the imputation 
UNo. 42, October 18, 1887. — 2d] Vol. i. 


of deliberate and base imposture; they have pro¬ 
hibited Christians from examining and repro¬ 
bating their own spirit and conduct. When the 
Gospel lis to be attacked, it is to be attacked 
througn the characters of tllbse on whose moral 
worth, in point of testimony, its credibility de¬ 
pends; but infidelity is to be,refuted on the 
ground of principles alone. We must not uncha¬ 
ritably scrutinise the promulgators of theso prin¬ 
ciples; the arguments, not the men, ar£ to be 
the subjects of investigation. • 

• But we think, on this great moral question, 
very serious attention ought to be paid to both. 
We have no objection that Christianity should 
stand or fall upofi her own moral character, and 
the moral character of her apostles and evan- 
gclistg; and wc ore resolved to bring infidelity 
to the same test. Should this prove offensive to 
the real enemies of religion and the pretended 
friends of virtue, we cannot help it. We have, 
however, the sanction of one of their (jreat leaders 
in our favour; and though it is not oracular with 
us, it may serve to silence them. “ No man,” 
says Cobbett, “ has a right to pry into his neigh¬ 
bour’s private concerns, and tlie opinions of every 
man are his private concerns, while lie keeps them 
so; that is to say, while they are confined to him¬ 
self, his family, and particular friends. But when 
lia makes those opinions public, when he once 
attempts to make converts, whether it bd in reli¬ 
gion, politics, or any thing else ; when he once 
comes forward as a candidate for public admira¬ 
tion, esteem, or compassion, his opinions, his 
principles, hi#motives, every action of his life, 
public or private, becomcs«&e fair subject of 
public discussion." 

Thomas Paine wt* born at Thetford, in Nor¬ 
folk, January 29th, 1736, of respec&ble, bnt 
comparatively indigent, parents. His father fol¬ 
lowed the humble craft of stay-making, the art 
and mystery of which he impaled to his son, 
who, at the age of fourteen, having made himself 
master of the elements of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, assisted his father to supplf the wflhts 
of the family. In due time he acquired a suffi¬ 
cient knowledge of the business to render him¬ 
self useful; but the moment he fella this to # be 
the case, his froward and restless disposition in¬ 
duced him to abscond from home, and to go 
forth,into the world in quest of adventures. The 
sobriety of industry, the quiet regularity of the 
domestic sphere in which Providence had placed 
him, he viewed as a degradation, because it 
imposed upon him restraint; and restraint and 
slavery, in his vocabulary, were, even at that 
early period, synonymous terms. Of this step, 

2 u 
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so indicative of his future character, and so dis¬ 
tressing to his parents, he has given the follow¬ 
ing account t 

** At an early age, ravp and adventurous, and 
heated with the false heroism of a master who 
had served in a man-of-war, I began my fortune, 
and entered on boajd the * Terrible,’ captain 
Death. Frtfm this adventure I was .happily pre¬ 
vented by the affectionate and moral remon¬ 
strances of a good father, who, from tlys*habits 
of his life, being of .the Qtfoker profession^ looked 
on me as lost; but the impression, much as it 
affected me at the time, wore away, and I en¬ 
tered afterwardl in the ' King of Prussia ’ pri¬ 
vateer, captaiu Mender, and went with her to sea.” 

Finding, however, that subordination was re¬ 
quired at sea as well as on land, and. that the 
allocking evil of government existed every wheje, 
lie soon quitted the privateer for terra Jhmu. 
For a few months he sought subsistence by fol¬ 
lowing his trade in London, • From thence he 
removed to Dover, and there obtained employ¬ 
ment with Mr. Grace, a respectable stay-maker. 
By hypocritically professing attachment (o the 
daughter of his master, he induced him to lend 
him a sum of money to enable him to commence 
business for himself at Sandwich. It is almost 
needless 1 6 add, that he. neither married the 
young woman, nor discharged the debt to her 
father. 

He settled at Sandwich, in April, 1759, and 
on the twenty-seventh of September, in the same 
year, lie married Mary Lambert, an interesting and 
beautiful girl, the daughter of an exciseman at 
Sfrtingboume, who, on the decease of both hpr 
parcnts, e became waiting-woman to Mrs. Solly, 
of Sandwich. This amiable and unsuspecting 
young woman had no sooner confided her hap¬ 
piness to the man who had won her affections 
by the most passionate expressions of regard, 
than she experienced from him treatment the 
most cruel and in&mous. He first placed her 
in furnished lodgings; then be procured a house, 
and, with difficulty, obtained furniture upon cre¬ 
dit ; but having contracted debts which he was 
unable to djpeharget he found it convenient to 
take what is called in Scotland a “ moonlight 
flitting j* and in* the uight between the seventh 
and eighth of April, 1760, Paine and his wife 
set*)ut from Sandwich to Margate, carrying with 
ttam the furniture purchased on credit, a stove 
belonging to the house, and the stays of a cus¬ 
tomer. He sold the furniture by auction at 
Margate. Such, at that period, were his clear 
apprehensions of the rights of man, and the 
nature of moral obligation. We shall seej as 
we proceed, what he thought of the rights of 
women. 

From Margate, Paine returned to London. 
His wife set out with him; but her subsequent 
fate’ is not well known. Some say that she 
perished on the road by ill usage and a prema¬ 


ture bifth; certain it is that, in 1761, Thomas 
returned without her to his father’s house. 

Having been unsuccessful in the business of 
a stay-maker, he was now anxious to leave it for 
the ekeiset In the excise, after fourteen months’ 
study and trial, he wets established, on the* first 
of December, 1782,.at the age of twenty-five. 
The 'kindness of Mr. Copts edge, recorder of 
Thetforf). procured for him this appointment. 
He was sent as a supernumerary, first to Grant¬ 
ham, and on the eighth of August, 1784, to 
Alford. Being detected in some misconduct, he 
was, on the twenty-seventh of August, 1765, 
dismissed fronj his* office. * 

In «iis state of wretchedness and disgrace he 
repaired to London a third time. Here oharity 
supplied him with clothes, money, and lodgings, 
till he was, on the eleventh of July, 1766, re¬ 
stored to the’excise, although not to immediate 
employment. For support in the meantime, he 
engaged himself as an usher to two schools in 
succession, one in Goodman’s Fields, the other 
at Kensington, to teach English and walk out 
with the children. About this period he would 
willingly have taken holy orders; but his efforts 
to obtain the necessary certificates were unsuc¬ 
cessful. 

At length, in March, 176*8, he entered upon 
his duties in the calling of an excise officer, and 
was sent in that capacity to Lewes, in Sussex, 
lie was now at the age of thirty-one, but with¬ 
out industry or any other qualities which render 
a man respectable. Most of his time was spent 
in clubs and taverns. Though ambitious of 
shining among his companions as a jolly fellow, 
he was rather endured than welcomed. In his 
temper he was always sullen, litigious, ovei- 
bearing, and insolent. He loved contradiction 
for its own sake. Every opinion, whether true 
or false, advanced in his presence, he spontane¬ 
ously* controverted; it was a matter of course 
with him to differ from every body. In-arguing, 
as well as in every thing, he was utterly devoid 
of principle; and was more than once heard to 
say, " that the man who cfluld only argue when 
he had truth on his side, was nobody; but he 
who could make falsehood appear to be truth, 
was the man for him.’’ 

Soon after his settlement at Lewes, having 
ingratiated himself with the widow and daughter 
of Mr. Ollive, with whom he had lodged till his 
death, he undertook to manage their uffains, and 
uni ted to the business of an exciseman that of a 
grocer and tobacconist. In an evil hour for the 
unfortunate victim of his cruelty, he persuaded 
Miss Ollive to become his wife, and thus put 
himself in possession of an excellent shop of 
trade and a tobacco miiL 

One of his biographers observes, “ Elisabeth 
Ollive was a handsome and worthy woman, 
eleven years younger than Paine; and had it 
not been for her unfortunate attachment to him, 
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might have married to much greater advantage, all his dealings. «In violation of the solemn oath 


Upon the occasion of this second marriage, he 
thought proper to represent himself in the mar¬ 
riage register as a bachelor.” 

Hi* treatment of this athiable woman, whom 
he married solely for the sake of her property, 
impresses u]!Jon him a clwracter of monstrous 
and unparalleled vfllany. Having pledged their 
mutual vows before the altar, Mrs. Paine returned 
to their dwelling in the full confidence that her 
husband would manifest towards her something 
of the tenderness and affection due to her s£xf 
and the new and interesting relation Tipon which 
she had entered. But from that moment the 
savage repelled her from his bosom as a stranger. 
Yes, this boasting advocate of human rights, 
who shuddered at'the barbarity of kings, could 
deliberately, coldly, and basely violate the first 
law of his nature, dishonour his parents, and 
deprive the confiding heart that had sacrificed 
all for him, of one of the jqstest rights of human¬ 
ity, in a case, too, where it was impossible so 
much as to complain. 

To this unhappy creature the endearing name 
of husband was but a mockery and an insult. 
She was, indeed, a wife; that is, she had linked 
her mortal destiny with n man who, in order to 
secure his victim, pretended to regard her with 
the fondness of the most ardent attachment. 
How bitter must have been her disappointment, 
to find him the reverse of what he seemed 1—a 
heartless monster, who had bound her with the 
trammels of law, only that he might squander 
her propei ty, and agonise her feelings with im¬ 
punity. 

If this be infidel virtue, parents shield the 
daughters that.you love from the possibility of 
forming alliances with the atrocious disciples of 
such a school. Be not deceived by their affected 
concern -for the well-being of society. Think not 
that they are tender-hearted because they have 
nothing but “douce humnnite" in their mouth. 
Even tills wretch could talk in raptures of the 
French revolution “restoring parents to their 
children, and children to their parents, relations 
to eaclf other, and man to society.” “ I ever 
suspect," says William Cobbett, (mark it, reader,) 
“ I ever suspect the sincerity of a man whose 
discourse abounds in expressions of universal 
philanthropy. Nothing is easier than for a 
person of some imagination to raise himself to a 
swell of sentiment without the aid of one single 
feeling of the heart. Rousseau, for instance,*is 
everlastingly babbling about his genre humatn, 
(' human* race,’) and his coeur aimant et teiuire, 
(‘ tender and loving heart.’) He writes for the 
human race; his heart bleeds for the distresses 
of tbe human race; and in the midst of all this, 
he sendB his unfortunate cljildren to the poor- 
house—the receptacle of misery. Virtuous, and 
tenderhearted, and sympathetic Rousseau !” 
CrUel to Iris wife, Paine was also unjust in 


by which he Had obligod himself faithfully to 
discharge fiis duties as an exciseman, he engaged 
without scruple in smuggling practices himself, 
and connived at the same practices in others/ 
wfiose assistance he required in the nefarious 
traffic. Employed by his brother excisemen to 
draw up their case, in order to obtain for them 
an ing-ca.se of salary, he wrote a pamphlet in 
their beiialf, four thousand copies of which were 
printed *at Lewes. A'contribution was made by 
the general body to defray the expenses incurred 
by this measure,* and also to gnable them to 
carry their application to government. Paine 
undertook their cause, did nothing, pocketed the 
amount of the printer’s bill, (reader, tho ^printer 
was his particular friend,) and robbed theip of an 
additional sum amounting to more than thirty 
pounds. 

At length hi! credit failed. By gross habits 
of intoxication and idleness, he sunk into diffi¬ 
culties and distress, and, in this situation, made 
over a bill qf sale of his whole effects to Mr. 
Whitfeld, a considerable grocer at Lewes,’ and 
his principal creditor. Mr. Whitfeld seeing no 
prospect of payment, took possession of the pre¬ 
mises, and, in April, 1774, disposed of them as 
his own. The other creditors, thinking them¬ 
selves outwitted by Whitfeld, and cheated by 
Paine, had recourse to the rigours of the law. 
Paine sought concealment for a time in the cock* 
loft of the White Horse inn. When in after¬ 
life he arose to circumstances of comparative 
affluence, he never chose to remember his pecu¬ 
niary obligations. He was never known volun¬ 
tarily to pay a single debt; and in Mr. Rick¬ 
man’s ledger, the father of his bosom friend Clio 
Hickman, there stands at this moment against 
the name of Thomas Paine, the sum of twenty- 
one guineas. * 

To complete his calamities ho was degraded 
from his situation in the excise. His forlorn- 
hope, in his wretchedness, was to induce his wife 
to purchase emancipation from his tyranny, By 
paying him thirty-five pounds sterling. How 
the poor woman procured such a sam we have 
no means of ascertaining; it wa^ her all, and he 
kindly fleeced her of every shilling; agreeing, 
however, to claim no part of whatever nronertv 
.he might hereafter acquire. 

He now returned to London; but, m defiance 
of his solemn engagement not to trouble his 
wife again, and, perhaps, hoping tea wring from 
her friends a little more money, he once more 
disturbed her peace. In this mean attempt he 
did jiot succeed. They mutually entered into 
new articles of separation, in which' it’was de¬ 
clared, on his part, that he “ no longer found a 
wife a convenienceand on her's, that “ she 
had too long suffered the miseries of such a hus¬ 
band.” » 

Paine now finding that his notoriously bad 
2v2 
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character rendered it advisable «for him to leave 
a country where he was known*, had the ad- 
dresB to procure a recommendation to the late 
Dr. Franklin, in America,.as a person who might, 
at such a crisis, be useful there. He accordingly 
Bailed for America in September, 1774. * 

The following letter frrfin his mother to liis 
wife, written about this time, proves that she had 
the distress of hearing of his crimes and misfor¬ 
tunes, and of feeling for them as a parent natu 
rally feels for a child wicked or unhappy!— 

“ Thctford+July 27th, 1774. 
" Dear Daughter, c 

" I must beg leave to trouble you with my 
inquiries concerning my unhappy sou, and your 
husbaqd. Various are the reports, the which I 
find came originally from the excise office; su«h 
as his ill treatment to you •, liis secreting upwards 
of thirty pounds intrusted with him to manage 
the petition for advance <Jf salafy; that since his 
discharge he have petitioned to be restored, 
which was rejected with scorn. Since which, I 
am tbld, he have left England. To 1 all which, I 


beg you will be kihd enough to answer me by 
due course of post. You Will not be a little 
surprised at my bo strongly* desiring to know 
what is become of him, after I repeat to you his 
undutiful behaviour tb the tenderest of psfrents. 
I He never asked of us any thing but what was 
! granted, that were in our poor abilities to do; 
j nay, we even distressed ourstelves, whose works 
are given over by old age, to let him have twenty 
pounds on bond, and every other tender mark a 
parent could possibly show a child. His* mgra. 
tiyide, or want of duty, has been such, that he 
I has" not wrote to me upwards pf two years. If 
the ahpve account be true, I am heartily sorry 
that a woman whose character deserves the 
greatest love and respedt, (as I have always on 
inquiry been informed your’s did,) should be tied 
' for life to the ( worst of husbands. 

“ 1 am, dear daughter, 

‘ Your affectionate mother, 

" F. Paine. 

“ For God’s sake, let me have your answer, 
as I am almost distracted.” 


THE CITY STATE SWORD-SHEATH. 


* l Sir C. Marshall submitted, tlmt as the Queen wu 
to come into the City on the 9th of November, it would be 
necessary to repair the sheath of the City state swoul, out 
of which several pearls had dropped on state days. 

“ The sword was here produced, and 

“ The Recorder sharply observed, that it appeared to him 
that the pearls which had dropped out were the very beBt 
that hud adorned the sheath .”—Report in the ta Timet." 

Alas I for the vanity of human wishes and 
desires. He in whose brain the idea first arose 
of a City sword—he who first wished for a weapon 
to defend the corporation—dotfbtless never 
dreamt that the <tgy would come when, amid 
** piping times of peace,” it would require rege¬ 
neration and repair, that it would reach a Btage 
of corrupfton and decay, unfitting it to reflect 
back the light from the lovely eyes of our youth- 
ftil and graoious Sovereign. Little would it be 
supposed that, ip the race of time, the harness 
would reach the goal of dissolution and decay 
before the horse, that the shield of the City would 
became sbUm of its covering, and that the civic 
gcQrgaw would become stript of its jewels, and 
thereby become bereft of its gems, its beauty, 
and its glory 

Yet such, alas 1 is the fact, such is the plain, 
honest, and simple, and naked truth ; and it can 
no longer remain a secret from the world, Jhat 
some pearls have dropped out of the sheath of 
the City sword. And having arrived at this all- 
important, this all-anxious stage of our inquiry, 
it becomes next our bounden duty to inquire 
how this unfortunate-accident has occurred, how 
it was brought about, whether by sheer and un¬ 
toward chance, or by direct connivance and con¬ 


trivance of a brace of cockney citizens ; how the 
stable door came to be stolen, and the steed left; 
how the lion’s skin happened to be abstracted, 
and the noble animal—the right honourable the 
lord commissioner of the four-footed foresters— 
to remain ; how the ass’s ears came to be cut' 
off, and the ass not taken ; how the trowsers 
were despoiled, and the wearer left in a breech- 
less condition. And in answering these pre¬ 
sumptive queries, it will not do to either shirk 
or shrink from the question; it must be met 
boldly and bravely, face to face; and, as the vul¬ 
gar say, (whose words, when speaking of an ap¬ 
propriate subject in an appropriate manner, it is 
sometimes worth while quoting,) “ no mistake 
about it.” 

We must beg leave to repudiate all Idea of 
the pearls having dropped out of the aforesaid- 
sword-sheath by mistake; it is a thing which we 
never heard of pearls doing, it is a habit which 
they are not accustomed to ; and aware, as they 
must be, of the important official* situation they 
held among the ranks of the civic jewellery, they 
would, we are quite sure, have disdained to drop 
from the lofty eyry they occupied, of their own 
free will and accord. They must have been 
removed by main force, violence must have been 
done to their feelings ; there must have been a 
struggle between the pearlB and the picker; some 
cunningly-devised/able * must have been H got 
up ” to seduce them “from their lawful allegiance 
to the lord mayor and aldermen; there roust, we 
fear, have been something very much like M burk¬ 
ing ” in tlfe case, when they were ruthlessly re- 
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moved from the parental shelter of the* sword* | 
sheatb. The pearls have not been cast before 
swine, but before one of the anti-swinish multi¬ 
tude—to wit and videlicet —a Jew. Is tljere a 
Salomon, a Levy, a Hart, a Samuels, an Emanuel, 
or a Garcia, who knoweth any thing about the 
pearls of the Word-sheath ?• If there is, let ljim or 
her come boldly fdtward and confess to “ the soft 
impeachment;” and own that the temptation to 
prig the pearls was too strong for mortal flesh, 
unfed and unnourished by pork, to resist. Let 
them come out of their hiding-places, we sgjf, 
for the sake of hpmanity, and on bShalf of the 
suffering* state to which the nervea of every civic 
functionary between Temple-Bar and White¬ 
chapel church is reduced on this very lamentable 
occasion. Our feaders would be astonished 
could they have witnessed the dreadful dilemma 
luto which every one who has the dignity and 
importance of the City at heart is thrown, at the 
loss of these pearls. We have many fears for 
the ultimate consequences. We have been as¬ 
sured, as the newspapers sny, “ upon competent 
authority,” that they were “ pearls of greatest 
price;” that they were nonsuches in tlmir way; 
that they had neither brothers nor Bisters at all 
resembling them; that they stood alone in the 
world, having neither equal nor superior, and 


receiving the due homage and respect of all 
inferior pesrleft. 

But, alas I the immutable mutability of all 
earthly things is 1 come -upon them; the ppwer of 
“passing away ” has referenee to pearls as well 
as to persons. They are, for aught we know, 
now suffering under the various chances and 
changes of this mortal life. They have left their 
apartments, vacated their lodgings, changed their, 
quarter!, undergone what the French so pathetic¬ 
ally call a changement de dontidle; they are miss¬ 
ing ; they have strayed or have been stolen; they 
are found wanting; at the bottorq of King-street. 
The sword «of civic state groweth rusty; the 
sheath lacks lustre, it has lost its pearls. 

Now what is to be done under these trying 
circumstances P Why, we think we should-—- 
» “ Please, sir, I vants your place, to put this 
here genTm’n’s plate in.” 

“What?” • 

The question was repeated. 

“ Why——What the plague—Well — 

Reader, wp beg you ten thousand pardons; we 
havfe been writing this at Williams’s a-la-mode 
beef house, in the Old Bailey. We declare we 
did not know where we were. We must, surely, 
have been dreaming. Efhoh. 


COSMOGONY OF MOSES. 

ARTICLE VI. 


And what is this world in the immensity which 
teems with them ? and what are they who occupy* 
it ? Tile universe at luTge would suffer as little, 
in its splendour and variety, by the destruction 
of our planet, as the verdure and sublime magni¬ 
ficence of a forest would suffer by the fall of a 
single leaf. 

After these illustrations of the minuteness and 
the magnitude of the creation, a mind enlight¬ 
ened by Divine revelation glows with adoring 
admiration, and pays its duteous and awful 
homage at the footstool of the supreme Intelli¬ 
gence who called the glorious and stupendous 
scene into existence. {Supposing the original 
principle—the being of a God—to be established 
in our conviction, the more we know of the ex¬ 
tent of nature the loftier will be our conception 
of Him who sits in high authority over the con¬ 
cerns of so wide a universe. Is it not adding 
to the bright catalogue of Divine attributes an¬ 
other glorious gem, when we say that while mag¬ 
nitude (Jpes not"overpower him, minuteness can¬ 
not escape him, and variety cannot bewilder him; 
and that at the very time while the mind of the 
Deity is abroad over the whole vastness of crea¬ 
tion, there is not one particle of matter, there is 
not one • individual principfe of rational or of 
animal existence, there is not one single world 
in that expanse which teems with them, that his ' 


eye does not discern as constantly, and his hand 
does not guide as unerringly, and his Spirit does 
not watch and care for os vigilantly* as if it 
formed the one and exclusive object of his atten¬ 
tion ? 

Having thus seized the grand fundamental 
principle that the whole universe owes its exist- 
once and preservation to one # eternal Being, infi¬ 
nite in wisdom and power,Tow delightful is it to 
range through his creation, amid the innumerable 
and wonderful displays of his goodness! Of 
this goodness, as displayed in the works of crea¬ 
tion, the proof rests upon two propositions, each * 
capable of being made out by observations drawn 
from the appearances of nature* The first is,— 
that in a vast plurality of instances in which con¬ 
trivance is perceived, the design of dthe contriv¬ 
ance is beneficial. * 

The second,—that the Deity has super-adaed 
pleasure to animal sensations beyond what was 
necessary for any other purpose, or wheif the 
purpose, so far as it was necessary, might have 
been effected by the operation of pain. 

With regard to the first, we may observe that 
no production of nature displays contrivance so 
manifestly as the parts of animals; and the parts 
of animals have all of them a real and, with very 
few exceptions, all of them a known and intelli¬ 
gible subserviency to the use of the animal. 
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Now, when the multitude of‘animals is consi¬ 
dered, the number of parts in each, their figure 
and fitness, the faculties depending uptm them, 
the variety of species, the complexity of struc¬ 
ture, the success—<n so many cases—and felidjty 
of the result, we -can never reflect without the 
profoundeat adoration upon the character of that 
Being from whom all these things have pro- 
« ceeded j we cannot help acknowledging what an 
exertion of benevolence creation was—o^a bene¬ 
volence how minutfe in its care! How vast in its 
comprehension I 

When we appeal to the parts and faculties of 
animals in particular, we state, I conceive, the 
proper medium of proof for the conclusion which 
we wijfh to establish. I will not say that the 
insensible parts of nature are made solely for the 
sensitive parts; but this I say, that when we con¬ 
sider the benevolence of the Deity, we can only 
consider it in relation to sensitive being. With¬ 
out this reference, or referred to any thing else, 
the attribute has no object, the term has no 
meaning. Dead matter is nothing; the,parts, 
therefore, especially the limbs and sense's of 
animals, although they constitute, in mass and 
quantity, a small portion of the material creation, 
yet, since tjiey alone are instruments of percep¬ 
tion, they compose what may be called the whole 
of visible nature, estimated with a view to the 
disposition of its Author. Consequently it is in 
these that we are to seek his character, it is by 
these that we are to prove that the world was 
made witli a benevolent design. 

Nor is the design abortive. It is a happy 
world after all; the air, the earth, the water teem 
with delighted existence. In a spring noon or 
a-summer evening, on whichever side I turn iny 
eyes, myriads of happy beings crowd upon my 
view: “the insect youth are on the wingj" 
swarms of new-born flies are trying their pinions 
in the air; their sfe-tive motions, their wanton 
mazes, their gratuitous activity, their continual 
change of place without usf or purpose, testify 
tfeir joy,* and the exultation they feel in their 
, lately-discovered faculties. A bee among the 
1 flowers in spring is one of the most cheerful 
objects that caq be looked upon; its life appears 
to be all enjoyment, so busy and so pleased; 
yet it is only a specimen of insect life, with 
whfch, by ftason of the animal being half domes- 
tifated, we happen to be better acquainted than 
we are with that of others. The whole winged 
insect tribej it is probable, are equally intent 
upon their proper employments, and, under every 
variety of constitution, gratified, and perhaps 
equally gratified, by the offices which the Author 
of their nature has assigned to the mi But the 
atmosphere is not the only scene of enjoyment 
for the insect race ; plants are covered with 
aphides, greedily sucking their juices, and con¬ 
stantly, as it would seem, in the act of sucking. 
It cannot be doubted hut this is a state of grati¬ 


fication • what else should fix them so close to 
the operation, and so long? Other .species are 
running about, with an alacrity in their motions 
whic^i carries with it every mark of pleasure; 
large patches of ground are sometime^ half 
covered with these brisk and sprightly natures. 
If w$ look to what the walera produce, shoal$,of 
the fry of fish frequent the iftargins of-rivers, of 
lakes, and of the sea itself. These are so happy 
that they know not what to do with theiqselves; 
their attitudes, their vivacity, their leaps out of 
water, their frolics in it, (whicli I have no¬ 
ticed a thousand times with equal attention and 
amusament,) all conduce to show their excess of 
spirits, and are simply the effects of that excess. 
Walking by the seaside 11 in a calm evening, upon 
a sandy shore, and with an ebbing tide, I have 
frequently remarked the appearance of a dark 
cloud, or rather very thick mist, hanging over 
the edge of the water, to the height, perhaps, of 
half a yard, and of the breadth of two or three 
yards, stretching along the coast as far as the 
eye could reach, and always retiring with the 
waters. When this cloud came to be examined, 
it proved to be nothing else than so much space 
filled with young shrimps, in the act of bounding 
into the air from the shallow margin of the 
water, or from the wet sand. If any motion of 
a mute animal could express delight,it Uas this; 
if they had meant to make signs of their happi¬ 
ness, they could not have done it more intelligi¬ 
bly. Suppose, then,—what 1 have no doubt of 
—each individual of this number to be in n state 
of positive enjoyment, what a sum, collectively, 
of gratification and pleasure have we here before 
our viewl 

The young of all animals appear to me to 
receive pleasure simply from the exercise of their 
limbs and bodily faculties, without reference to 
any ^nd to be attained, or any use to be answered 
by the exertion. A child, without knowing any 
thing of the use of language, is in a high degree 
delighted with being able to speak. Its inces¬ 
sant repetition of a few articulate sounds, or per¬ 
haps of the single word which it has learned to 
pronounce, proves this point clearly. Nor is it 
less pleased with its first successful endeavours 
to walk, or rather to run, (which precedes walk¬ 
ing,) although entirely ignorant of the import¬ 
ance of the attainment to its future life, and 
even without applying it to any present purpose. 
A child delighted with speaking, without hav¬ 
ing any thing to say; and with walking, without 
knowing where to go. And, prior to both these, 
I am disposed to believe that the waking hours 
of infancy are agreeably taken up with the exer¬ 
cise of vision, or, perhaps, more properly speak¬ 
ing, with learning to see. 

But it is not fo* youth alone that the great 
Parent of creation hath provided; happiness is 
found with the purring cat, no less than with the 
playful kitten; in the armchair of dozing age, as 
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well as in either the sprightliness of the dance, 
or the animation of the chace. To novelty, to 
acuteness of sensation, to hope, to ardour of pur- 
suit, succeeds—what is in no inconsiderable de> 
gree %n equivalent for the* ail-—" perception ol 
ease;” herein is' the exact difference between 
the yonng *and the old. • The young aje noi 
happy but when dhjoying pleasure; the old are 
happy when free from pain. And this constitu¬ 
tion sirits with the degrees of animal power which 
they respectively possess. The vigour of youth 
was to be stimulated to action by impatience flf 
rest, whilst, to the imbecility of ajfe, quietness 
and repose become positive gratifications. In 
one important respect the advantage i«* with the 
old: a state of ease is, generally speaking, more 
attainable than a'state of pleasure; a constitu¬ 
tion, therefore, which can enjoy ease, is prefer¬ 
able to that which can taste only pleasure. This 
same perception of ease oftentimes renders old 
age a condition of great comfort, especially when 
riding at its anchor after a busy or tempestuous 
life. It is well described by Rousseau, to be 
the interval of repose and enjoyment between 
the hurry and the cml of life. Hovf far the 
same cause extends to other anitnal natures, 
cannot be judged of with certainty. The appear¬ 
ance of satisfaction with which most animals, os 
their activity subsides, seek and enjoy rest, af- 
iords reason to believe that this source of gratifi¬ 
cation is appointed to advanced life under all or 
most of its various forms. In the species with 
which we are best acquainted, namely, our own, 

1 am far—even as an observer of human life— 
from thinking that youth is its happiest season, 
much less the only happy one. As a Christian, 

I am willing to believe that there is a great deal 
of truth in the following representation, given by 
a very pious writer, as well as an excellent man: 
—“ To the intelligent and virtuous, old age pre¬ 
sents a scene of tranquil enjoyments, of obedient 
appetite, of well-regulated affections, of maturity 
in knowledge, and of calm preparation for immor¬ 
tality. In this serene and dignified state, placed, 
as it were, in the confines of two worlds, the 
mind of a good man reviews what is past with 
the complacency of an approving conscience, and 
looks forward with humble confidence in the 
mercy of God, and with devout aspirations to^ 
wards his eternal and ever-increasing favour.” 

What is seen in different stages of the same 
life, is still more exemplified m the lives of dif¬ 
ferent animals. Animal enjoyments are infi¬ 
nitely diversified. The modes of life to which 
the organisation of different animals respectively 
determines them, are not only of various, but of 
opposite kinds. Yet each is happy in its own ; 
for instance, animals of prey live much alone; 
animals of a milder constitutor, in society: yet 
the herring which live in shoals, and the. sheep 
which live in flocks, are not more happy in a 
crowd, or more contented amongst their com¬ 


panions, than Iff the pike or the lion with the 
deep solitude^ of the pool or the forest. 

But it will belaid that the instances we have 
here brought forward,* whether of vivacity or re- 
phse, or of apparent enjoyment derived 1 from 
either, are picked and favourable instances. We 
answer, first, that tfiey are instances neverthe¬ 
less; which comprise large provinces of sensitive 
existence; that every case which we have de¬ 
scribe^ is the.caae oHnillions. At this moment, 
and every given moment bf time, how many 
myriads of animals are eating their food, gratify¬ 
ing thfeir appetites, ruminating in their holes, 
accomplishing their wishes, pursuing their plea¬ 
sures, taking their pastimes! In each individual, 
how many things must go right for it fo be at 
ease! yet how large a proportion out #f every 
species is so in every assignable instant! Se¬ 
condly, we contend, in the terms of our original 
proposition, thrft throughout the whole of life, as 
it is diffused in* native, and as far as we are 
acquainted with it, looking to the average of 
sensations, tjie plurality and preponderancy is in 
favour of happiness by a vast excess. In our 
own species, in which, perhaps, the assertion 
may be more questionable than in any other, the 
preponderancy of good over evil,—ojf health, for 
example,—and ease over pain and distress, is 
vinced by the very notice which calamities ex¬ 
cite. What inquiries does the sickness of our 
friends produce I what conversation their misfor¬ 
tunes I This shows that the common course of 
tilings is in favour of happiness; that happiness 
is the rule, misery the exception. Were the 
order reversed, our attention would be called to 
examples of health and competency, instead of 
disease and want. 

One great cause of our insensibility to the 
goodness of the Creator, is the very extensive¬ 
ness of his bounty. Wo prize but little what 
wc share only in common the rest or with 
the generality of our species. When we hear 
of blessings we think forthwith of successes, of 
prosperous fortunes, of honours, ricWhs, prefer¬ 
ments, that is, of those advantages and superior!-, 
ties over others which we’happen cither to pos- 1 
sess, or to be in pursuit of, or # to covet. The 
common benefits of our nature entirely escape 
is; yet these are the great things; these consti¬ 
tute what most properly ought to b£ accounted 
ilessings of Providence, what alone—if we mijht 
so speak—are worthy of its care. Nightly rest, 
and daily bread, the ordinary use «f our limbs, 
and senses, and understandings, arc gifts wliicli 
admit of no comparison with any other; yet, 
because almost every man we meet with pos¬ 
sesses these, we leave them out of Our enumera- 
-iou; they raise no sentiment, they move no 
gratitude. Now, herein is our judgment per- 
erted by our selfishness. A blessing ought, in 
truth, to be the more satisfactoryj the bounty, at 
least, of the donor is rendered more conspicuous 
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by, its very diffusion, its commonness, Its cheap- 
ness, by its falling to the lot aad forming .the 
happiness of the great bulk jpnd Wdy of our 
species as well as of ourselves. Nay, even when 
we de not possess* it, it ought to be matter*of 
thankfulness that others do; but we have a dif¬ 
ferent way of thinking. We court distinction; 
that is not tbe worst—we see nothing but what 
has distinction to recommend it This necessa¬ 
rily contracts our views of the C{ , eator*a| benefi¬ 
cence within a narrow cdmpass; and nrost un¬ 
justly. It is in those things which are so com¬ 
mon as to be no distinction, that the amplitude 
of the Divine benignity is perceive^ 

But pain and privations, no doubt exist in 
numerous instances, and to a degree which, col¬ 
lectively, would be very great if they were com¬ 
pared with any other thing than with the mqps 
of animal fruition. For the application, there¬ 
fore of our proposition to that* mixed state of 
things which these exceptions* induce, two rules 
are necessary; and botii, I think, just and fair 
rules, one is, that we regard those effects alone 
which arc accompanied with proofs*of intention; 
the other, that when we cannot resolve all ap¬ 
pearances into benevolence of design, we make 
the few give place to the many, the little to the 
great: thaf we take our judgment from a large 
and decided preponderancy, if there be one. 
When God created tbe human species, cither 
he wished their happiness, or he wished their 
misery, or he was indifferent and unconcerned 
about either. 

If he had wished our misery, he might have 
made sure for his purpose, by forming our senses 
to be 8<t>many sores and pains to us, as they are 
now instruments of gratification and enjoyment: 
or by placing us amidst objects so ill suited to 
our perceptions, as to have continually offended 
us, instead of ministering to our refreshment and 
delight. For example, he might have made every 
thing we tasted bitter; every thing we saw loath¬ 
some; every thing we touched a sting; every 
smell a stench; and every sound a discord. 

If he had been indifferent about our happiness 
or misery, jye must impute to our good fortune 
(as all design by this supposition is excluded) 
both tbe capacity of our senses to receive plea¬ 
sure, and the supply of external objects fitted to 
produce iU But either of these, and still more 
tf>th, being too much to he attributed to accident, 
nothing remains but the first supposition, that 
God, whenjhe created the human species, wished 
their happiness, and made for them the provision 
which he has made with that view, and for that 
purpose. The same argument may be proposed 
in different terms, thus: Contrivance proves 
design; and the predominant tendency of the 
contrivance indicates’ the disposition of the de¬ 
signer. The world abounds with contrivances: 
and all the contrivances which we we acquainted 
with are directed to beneficial purposes. Evil, 


no dou&t, exists; bat is never* that we can per¬ 
ceive, the object of contrivance. Teeth are 
contrived to eat, not to ache; their aching now 
and then is incidental to tbe contrivance, per¬ 
haps inseparable Jrom it; or even, if you will, 
let it be called a defefct in the contrivance, but 
it is not the object of it. This is *a distinction 
whictf well deserves to be‘attended to. In 
describing implements of husbandry, you would 
hardly say of the sickle that it is made to cut 
the reaper's hand ; though from the construction 
of the instrument, and the manner of using it, 
this mischief often follows. But if you. had 
occasion to describe instruments of torture or 
execution, this engine, you jwould say, is to ex¬ 
tend the sinews; this ta dislocate the joints, this 
to break the bones; this to scorch the soles of the 
feet. Here pain and misery are the very objects 
of the contrivance. Now nothing of this sort is 
to be found in the works of nature. We never 
discover a train of contrivance to bring about an 
evil purpose. No anatomist ever discovered a 
system of organisation calculated to produce 
pain and disease; or. in explaining tbe parts of 
the human body, ever said, this is to irritate, 
this to inflame ; this duct is to couvey.thc gravel 
to the kidneys ; this gland to secrete the humour 
which forms the gout: if by chance he come at 
a part he knows not the use of, the most he can 
say is, that it is useless,; no one ever suspects 
that it is put there to incommode, to annoy, or 
to torment. 

Our second proposition is, “ that the Deity 
has added pleasure to auimal sensation; beyond 
what was necessary for any othej purpose, or 
when the purpose, so. far as it was necessary, 
might have been effected by the operation of 
pain.” This proposition may be thus explained: 
The capacities, which according to the esta¬ 
blished course of nature are necessary to the 
suppbrt or preservation of an animal, however 
manifestly they may be the result of an or¬ 
ganisation contrived for the purpose, Can only 
be deemed an act, or a part of the same will as 
that which decreed the existence of the animal 
itself; because, whether the creation proceeded 
from a benevolent or malevolent being, these 
capacities must have been given, if the animal 
■existed at all. Animal properties, therefore, 
which fall under this description, do not strictly 
prove the goodness of God: they may prove 
the existence o£ the Deity; they may prove a 
high degree of power and intelligence; but they 
do not prove his goodness; for as much as they 
must have been found in any creation which 
was .capable of continuance, although it is pos¬ 
sible to suppose, that such a creation might have 
been produced by a being whose views rested 
upon misery. But there is a class of properties 
which may be said to be superadded from an 
intention expressly directed to happiness; an in¬ 
tention to give a happy existence, distinct from 
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the general iutention of providing the ipeans of 
existence i and that is, of capacities for pleasure, 
in cases wherein, so far as the conservation -of the 
individual or of the species is concerned, they 
were not wanted; or wliesein the putposd might 
have been secured by the operation of pain. 
The provision which is .mode of a variety of 
objects not necessary to life, and ininfetering 
only to our pleasures, and the properties given 
to the necessaries of life themselves, by which 
they*conttibute to pleasure as well as preserva¬ 
tion, shbw a further design than that of giving 
existence. A single instance will snake all "this 
clear. Assuming the necessity pf food for the 
support of animal life, it is requisite tTiat the 
animal be provided with organs, fitted for the 
procuring, receiving, and digesting of its food. 
It may be also necessary that the animal be 
impelled by its sensations to cftort its organs. 
But tfie pain of hunger would do all this—why 
add pleasure to the act of eating? sweetness and 
relish to food? why a new and appropriate sense 
for the perception of the pleasure? Why should 
the juice of a peach, applied to the palate, affect 
the part so differently from what it does when 
rubbed upon the palm of the hand ? This is a 
constitution which, so far as appears to me, 
can be resolved into nothing but the pure bene¬ 
volence of the Creator. Eating is necessary; 
but the pleasure attending it is not necessary ; 
and that this pleasure depends, not only upon 
our being m possession of the Bense of taste, 
which is different from every other, but upon a 
particular-state of the organ in which it resides—a 
felicitous adaptation of the organ to the object— 
will be confessed by any one who may happen 
to have experienced that vitiation of taste which 
frequently occurs in fevers, when every taste is 
irregular, and every one bad. 

In mentioning the gratifications of the palate, 
it may be said that we have made chofce of a 
trifling example: I am not of that opinion. 
They afford a share of enjoyment to man; but to 
brutes I believe that they are of very great im¬ 
portance. A horse at liberty passes a great part 
of his waking hours in eating. To the ax, the 
Nheep, the deer, and other ruminating animals, 
the pleasure is doubled. Their whole time almost 
is divided between brow-sing upon their pasture, 
and chewing their cud. Whatever the pleasure 
be, it is spread over a large portion of their exist¬ 
ence. If there be animals, such as the lupous 
fish, which swallow their prey whole and at once, 
without any time, as it should seem, for either 
drawing out or relishing the taste in the mouth, 
is it an improbable conjecture that the seat of 
taste with them is in the stomach; or, at least, 
that a sense of pleasure, whether it be taste or 
not, accompanies the dissolution of the food in 
that receptacle, which dissolution in general is 
carried on very slowly? If this opinion be right, 
they are more than repaid for the defect of palate. 
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The feaat last* at Jong as the digestion. In 
seeking for argument, we need not stay to insist 
upon the’eomparative importance of our example; 
for the observation fcoltls equally of all, or of 
three at least, of the other senses. The neces¬ 
sary purposes of hearing might have been answer¬ 
ed without harmoaf; of smell without fragrance; 
of vision without beauty. Now, if the Deity, as we 
before said, were indifferent about our happiness 
or misery, we must impute to our good fortune (as 
all design by this supposition is excluded) both 
the capacity of our senses to receive pleasure, 
and the Bupply «f external objects fitted to excite 
it. I allegy these as two felicitous, for they are 
different things, yet both necessary: the sense 
being formed, the objects which were applied to 
it might not have suited it; the object? being 
# fixed, the sense might not have agreed wTtli them ; 
a coincidence is here required, which no accident 
can account far. There ure three possible suppo¬ 
sitions upon the subject, and no more:—The 
first, that the sense, by its original constitution, 
was made to suit the object;—the second, that 
thc'object, \jy its original constitution, was made 
to suit the sense;—the third, that the sense is so 
constituted as to be able, either universally or 
within certain limits, by habit and familiarity, to 
render every object pleasant. Whichever of 
these suppositions we adopt, the effect evinces, 
on the part of the Author of nature, a studious 
benevolence. 

If the pleasures which we derive from any of 
our senses depend upon an original congruity be¬ 
tween the sense and the properties perceived by 
it, we know by experience, that the adjustment 
demanded, with respect to the qualifies which 
were conferred upon the objects which surround 
us, not only choice and selection, out of a bound¬ 
less variety of possible qualities, with which these 
objects might have been endued, but a propor¬ 
tioning also of degree, because an excess, or de¬ 
fect of intensity spoils tRe*perception, as much 
almost as an erro^in the kind and nature of the 
quality. Likewise, the degree of duluess or acute¬ 
ness in the sense itself is no arbitrary thing, but 
in order to preserve the congruity here spoken 
requires to be in aii exact or near correspondency 
with the strength of the impftssion. • The dul¬ 
lness of the senses forms the complaint of old 
age. Persons in fevers, and, 1 believe 1 ^ most 
maniacal cases, experience great torment, from 
their preternatural acuteness. An increase*, no 
less than an impaired seusibility, induces a state 
of disease and suffering. 

The doctrine of a specific congruity between 
animal senses and their objects, is strongly 
favoured by what is observed of insects in the 
election of their food. Some of tlvese will feed 
upon one kind of plant or animal, and upon no 
other r some caterpillars upon the cabbage alone; 
some upon the black currant alone. The species 
of caterpillar which eats the vine will starve 
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upon the rider; nor will*that*which we And 
upon fennel touch the rose-bush. "Some Insects 
confine themselves to. two. or* three ’kinds' of 
plants or animals. Some, -again, show so strong 
a preference as to afford reason to believe that, 
though they may be driven by hunger to othew, 
they are led by the pleasure of taste to the few par¬ 
ticular plants alone; and all this, as it should 
seem* independently of habit or imitation. . But 
should we accept the third hypothesis, an{. eveu 
carry it so far as to ascribe every thing which 
concerns the question to habit, (as in certain 
species, the huiqan species iribst particularly, 
there is reason to attribute something) we have 
then before us an animal capacity, not less per¬ 
haps to ’be admired than the native congruities 
which ti^p other scheme adopts. It cannot be 
shown to result from any fixed necessity in 
nature, that what is frequently applied to the 
senses should of course becomd agreeable to 
them. It is, bo far as it subsists* a power of ac¬ 
commodation provided in these senses by the 
Author of their structure, and formg a part of 
their perfection. 

In whichever way we regard the senses, they 
appear to be specific gifts ministering not only ' 
to preservation, but to pleasure. But what we 
usually call foe senses are probably themselves 
far from being the only vehicles of enjoyment, 
or the whole of our constitution, which is calcu¬ 
lated for the same purpose. We have many 
internal sensations of the most agreeable kind, 
hardly referrible to any of the five senses. Some 
physiologists have held, that all secretion is 
pleasurable; and that the complacency which 
in health* without any external assignable ob¬ 
ject to excite it, we derive from life itself, is the 
effect of our secretions going on well within us. 
All this may be true; but if true, what reason 
can be assigned for it except the«will of the 
Creator? It may rqgftpnably be asked, Why is \ 
any thing a pleasure? And 1 know no answer 
which can be returned to thesquestion, but that 
whibh refers* it to appointment. We can give 
po account of our pleasures in the simple and 
original perception; "and even when physical 
sensations are assumed, we can seldom account 
for them* in the secondary and complicated 
shapes in which they take the name of diver- 
sions» I nee er yet met with a sportsman who 
cou^d tell me in what the sport consisted; who 
could resolve it into its principles, and state that 
principle. , 


The quantum in rebus inane” whether 
applied to out amusements or to out graver 
pursuits, (to which in truth it sometimes equally 
belongg), is always an unjust complaint. If trifles 
engage. And if trifles k *make us happy, the *true 
reflection suggested by the experiment is upon 
the tendency of nature to gratification and en¬ 
joyment; which is, in other wtfrds, the goodness 
of its Author towa#d9 his sensitive creation. 

Rational natures, also, as such, exhibit quali¬ 
ties which help to confirm the truth of our posi- 
tiftv The degree of understanding found in 
mankind is Usually much greater than what is 
necessary for mere preservation. The pleasure 
of choosing for themselves, and of prosecuting 
the object of their choice?, should seem to be an 
original source of enjoyment.* The pleasures 
received from things great, beautiful, or new, 
from imitation, or from the liberal arts, .are in 
some measure not only superadded, but are 
mixed gratifications, having no pains to balance 
them. 

I do not know whether our attachment to 
property be not something more than the mere 
dictate of reason, or even than the mere effect of 
association. Property communicates a charm to 
whatever is the object of it. It is the first of 
our abstract ideas ; it cleaves to us the closest 
and the longest. It endears to the child its 
plaything, to the peasant his cottage, to the 
landholder his estate. It supplies the place of 
prospect and scenery. Instead of coveting the 
beauty of distant situations, it teaches every man 
to find it in bis own. It gives boldness and 
grandeur to plains and feus; tinge and colouring 
to clays and fallows. 

All these considerations come in aid of our 
second proposition. The. reader will now bear 
in mind what our two propositions -were. «They 
were, first, that in a vast plurality of instances, in 
which contrivance is perceived, the design of the 
contrivance is beneficial; secondly, that the 
Deity has added pleasure to animal sensations 
beyond what was necessary for any other pur¬ 
pose ; or when the purpose, so far as it was 
necessary, might have been effected by the 
operation of pain. Whilst these propositions can 
be maintained, we are authorised to ascribe to 
the Deity the character of benevolence; and ' 
what is benevolence at all, must in him be infinite 
benevolence, by reason of the infinite, that is to 
say, the incalculably great number of objects 
upon which it is exercised. 


STATISTICS OF CRIME AT PRESTON. 

BY THfi REV. JOHN CLAYj READ AT THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY, AND PRINTED IN THE ATHKNJEUM. 

The second paper read stated, first, the num- I gaol in each year, together with the result of 
ber of persons committed for felony to Preston | their trials, and the nature of their sentences, at 
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length. One gratifying fact which this,exhibits 
is worthy of notice, namely, that the number of 
committals has considerably decreased within the 
last two years* the average of that period being 
less Ay S3 per cent than the averagd of the four 
preceding years. The results of the trials also 
indicate th% offences to .have been of a much 
less serious character than during forme/ years. 
The proportion of offences was then compared 
with the population of the several towns and dis¬ 
tricts* in which they were committed. In the 
district of Pendle Forest, containing more than 
7000 inhabitant, and in Oswaldtwffstle, contain¬ 
ing 5897 inhabitants, the number of offerees in 
two years was only one in each. In the other 
fifteen districts the average fluctuates between 
one offender in 2853 inhabitants to one in 530. 
Mr. Clay had examined these proportions in 
order to discover whether they* indicated any 
excess of crime in either the manufacturing or 
the agricultural districts; but he found that any re¬ 
ference to the employment of the population 
would fail to afford an adequate cause for the 
disparity.; thence he concludes, that these varia¬ 
tions are not differences in the amount of real 
crime, but only in that which is detected —that 
there exists no great real disparity in the moral 
state of the inhabitants of the several districts, 
but that irregular characters are more closely 
watched, and the police more efficient in some 
places than in others, and that consequently the 
laws are not enforced with that uniformity which 
is essential to their proper efficacy. 

Two causes likely to affect any comparisons 
between the amount of crime existing in different 
districts are, proximity to a large town, which will 
occasion an increase in the number of offences, 
although the population of the district may share 
in them to a*very small extent; and’ a difference 
in the practice of disposing of cases by summary 
conviction instead of committing the pa’rtic3 to 
the Quarter Sessions. 

Another circumstance to be taken into con¬ 
sideration is, the difference between the number 
of offences committed at a place, and the number 
of offenders resident there. 

From all these circumstances, it is almost im¬ 
possible, in the present state of criminal statistics 
in this country, to form any correct estimate of 
the comparative morality *of different districts. 

The next point noticed was the ages of the 
prisoners, divided into periods of five or ten years, 
and the proportion which the number within pach 
period bears to the total population in the same 
class. • 

Thus, of 1046 persons committed in five 
years, 

71 or per cent, were under 1 5 years of age. 


289 ... 

87i . 


861 

84 . 


167 ... 

16 . 


84 ... 

8 . 


67 ... 

7 •••••* 
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Taking the average yearly committals for four 
years, and comparing each of the above classes 
with the gross publication, as given in the oenaus of 
1631, it appears that, the proportion of yearly 
offences to the population, between the ages of 10 
Aid 15, was one to 2078 persons j between 15 and 
20 one fn.500; between 21 and 30 one in 583; 
between 31 and 40 one in 1286 ; between 41 
and 50 one in 1406 ; and above 50 one in 
2459.4 

Tb4s it is shown that 35 per cent, of the num¬ 
ber of offences is committed by persons under 
20 years of age, and 34 per cent, by persons 
between 2(^and 30, after which age the prone- 
ness to crime seems to diminish rapidly; but it 
is to be observed, that criminals are not long 
lived, and many are transported. 

, It appears, also, that the proportion of crimes 
committed by persons between 15 and 20 years 
of age exceed* that committed by persons of any 
other class ; anfl thisdatter point must be taken 
into consideration in any estimate of the preva¬ 
lence of crjme among persons of one age com¬ 
pared with those of another. It must be remem¬ 
bered that the number of persons existing at any 
one time of a certain age, considerably exceeds 
the number existing of another age; and hence, 
although the greatest numerical Amount of of¬ 
fence existed among persons between 21 and 30 
years of age, yet the greatest proportionate 
amount was among those between 15 and 20. 

Offences committed by children under 15 are 
equal in number to those committed by persons 
between 40 and 50, which is doubtless the direct 
consequence of parental neglect. 

These reports contain valuable statements as to 
the causes which led to violations of the law, ex¬ 
hibited sometimes in connexion with the nature 
of the offences, sometimes with the ages of the 
offenders. «The information was obtained chiefly 
by personal inquiry from Jjie jn-isoners themselves, 
who are stated generally to manifest a great de¬ 
gree of candour hi detailing the circumstances 
connected with their offences. 

The following is an abstract of 728 cases :— 

Drunkenness ..«. 375 

Want . 50 

Temptation. 1 9 

Neglect of parents . 6 

Weak intellects .*. • 6 

Combination . 51 

Idleness and bad company . 52 

Idleness and ignorance.*. # 18 

Confirmed bad habits . 16 

Alleged innocence and various causes 170 

~729 

It hence appears that no less than 875, or 52 
per cent., arose from drunkenness directly con¬ 
nected with the crime ; either from offences which 
took place in public houses and beer shops, or 
When the offender, or party upon whom the 
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offence vu committed, was in a»state of intoxica¬ 
tion. * Mr. Clay expresses his opinion, that if all 
the particulars connected with,a criminal’s guilt 
were made known, or if his general habits could 
be ascertained, drunkenness, which now appears 
to account for 52 per cent, of the offences, would 
manifest itself as being litAe short of'the uni¬ 
versal cause of criminality. « 

A comparison of the causes of crime wtyh. the 
ages of the offenders, shows that tlje influence of 
intoxication in causing crin&e is greatest between 
the ages of 20 and 30. 

In the two principal classes ofroffences, felonies 
and assaults, the number of the fitter arising 
from intoxication was 74 per cent, of the whole, 
while the felonies, from the same cause, did not 
exceed £8 per cent. 

The occupations of the persons indicted fqr 
felonies during three years were noticed, showing 
that of 550 men and boys, 268, (ft 48^ per cent., 
were immediately connected wifh manufactures ; 
78, or 14 per cent., were labourers; and 26, or 
5 per cent., were tramps. The regaining 22^ 
per cent, comprehended persons engaged in va¬ 
rious trades, or occupations of a mixed nature. 

Upon the subject of the influence of the 
factory system in producing crime, the Report 
remarked, th&t the rigid discipline, vigilance, and 
ceaseless activity, in cotton mills, precludes 
opportunity for concerting the commission of 
crime. 

The following statement was given of the de¬ 
gree of instruction which had been received by 
each individual:— 

Of 340 men, 153, or 43 per cent., were alto¬ 
gether unable to read; 82, or 23 per cent., were 
barely able to read. 

Of the remainder, 76, or 22 per cent., could 
read easy sentences, while only 41, or 13 per 
cent., could read well. * 

Of the 340 men w 25 could write their names ; 
17 others could write a little; 14 could write 
tolerably well; and only 10b could write with 
any facility* 

Of 78 women, 83, or 48 per cent., were un¬ 
able to read ;,28, or $6 per cent., could barely 
read; 12, or 15 ger cent., could read easy sen¬ 
tences ; dnd 5, or 7 per cent., only could read 
well. 

Ofethe 78rwomen, 4 could write their names; 
2 others could write a little; and 2 could write 
well. 


Freni which it appears that, instruction in 
reading is less general in this district among 
females than among males. The proportion of 
females instructed in writing is also much smaller. 

ThS Report contained some just remarksmpon 
the frequent misapplication of the term educa¬ 
tion. It was stated, that it is oertaiifty mistaking 
the means for the end, to suppose that a man is 
educated, when, by having been taught to use 
books, he is only put into a capacity for attaining 
education—that is, for cultivating his understand¬ 
ing, and learning to regulate his principles. It 
was added, that of the 398 prisoners who could 
in sorqe degree read and write, there were not 
more than 14 or 15 to whom the term “educated” 
was at all applicable. * 

A great difference was noflced between the 
state of instruction among the criminals at Pres¬ 
ton and those'in the gaols of London. It appears 
from the report of the Chaplain of Cold Bath 
Fields, that of 966 prisoners, the uneducated 
portion amounted to 108, and the educated to 
868. Thus,, while at Preston the number of 
uneducated criminals is considerably more than 
double tkat of the educated, in London the pro¬ 
portion of uneducated is only one-ninth. Lon¬ 
don, it was said, is the attractive centre and 
receptacle for the greatest portion of the trained 
thieves in the kingdom, who subsist by a skill 
dependent on education, or rather knowledge; 
while the criminals of a neighbourhood like that 
around Preston are such as have been born 
within it, and therefore furnish better data for 
estimating the moral value of education. 

The last point noticed in the Report related to 
the state of religious instruction among the 
prisoners. In 1886, there were in 198 persons 
only 8 persons who possessed any competent 
knowledge •of the Christian religion; and 116 
were wholly unable to answer the simplest ques¬ 
tions a'oout it. It was remarked as an omission 
of the greatest importance, that no information 
was given respecting the number and circum- 
itances of relapsed criminals; and that great 
misconception prevails with respect to the extent 
of crime and the number of habitual criminals, it 
being a fact that the number of criminals bears a 
small proportion to the number of offences com¬ 
mitted, so that the government might readily 
adopt measures for confining or otherwise rid¬ 
ding the country of its whole criminal popula¬ 
tion. 


BEARDS AND WIGS. 

That very important and unexpected effects thousands of pens in the bitter ink of contm- 
arise from the most trivial causes, is to be dis- versy, produced infinite envy, heart-burning, and 
covered in every page of history, as well as in calumny, but have also turned the ploughshare 
every line of the passing volume of life. Circum- and the pruning-hook*into weapons of bloodshed 
stances, to all appearance, the-most inconsequen- and destruction. 

tial and ^insignificant, have not only dipped Turning away, with alarm, from the subject at 
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large, whidh would be little less than the, history 
of the world, permit me to call your attention to 
the virulent animosities which have been created, 
among a large and powerful part of mankind, in 
different ages, by the modes of dressing thb hair, 
wearing beards, and weaving periwigs. 

It is not With any view to instruct you that I 
mention the great veneration which in former 
times has been paid to the hair, but,to give 
somewhat of order and arrangement to the 
weighty matter under my immediate considcra* 
tion. That the tresses of pious virgins were 
thought an acceptable offering to their tutelary 
goddess, is well known by every classical stpdent; 
nor is it less an object of common literary know¬ 
ledge that, among the*Greck and Romans, the 
first fruits of the 'human temples, as well as of 
the chin, were claimed, with great ceremony, by 
the altars of Bacchus, Neptune, And other pre¬ 
siding divinities. In later times, but in the early 
part of our era, (you perceive 1 write as a Chris 
tian,) an oath was supposed to demand instant 
conviction, when a man swore by his hair; and 
the act of salutation was never so graceful or 
acceptable as when it was accoinpaniod by the 
plucking an hair from the head, and presenting it 
to the person who was the object of respectful 
attention. The offering the hair to be cut was 
an acknowledgment of sovereignty, and an ac¬ 
ceptance of the offer was considered as an assur¬ 
ance of adoption. The serf, or bondsman, was 
distinguished by the shortness of his hair; and 
the insolvent debtor, on resigning himself to 
the future service of his creditor, presented 
potent scissors, whose instant sharpness was ap¬ 
plied to his flowing locks, the marks of that 
freedom he no longer possessed. 

Long hair being at this period the distinguish¬ 
ing proof of atgentleman, and, of.course, an object 
of great care and attention, became a subject for 
pulpit sarcasm ; and religious oratory did not 
fail to make the churches echo with the crime of 
toilet assiduity. At length, however, some of the 
younger clergy, sighing after the appearance of 
fashionable life, ventured upon the reigning mode, 
and gave a new ton to clerical coeffure, which 
was soon adopted by a long train of their com¬ 
plying brethren. This schism in dress caused 
the ecclesiastics to turn the tide of invective 
from the lay world to each other, and produced 
a division in the church, which drew forth, 
through no 6mall period, the retaliating menaces 
of damnation from the long-haired and short-haired 
clergy. 

The# respect which has been shown to the 
beard, in all parts of the civilised, and in some 
parts of the uncivilised world, is well known to 
the slightest erudition ; nay, a certain prejudice 
in its favour still exists yen in the countries 
where the razor has long been omnipotent. This 
impression seems to arise very naturally from the 
habit of associating with it those ideas of expe- , 


rience and wisdom of which it is the emblem. It 
cannot wait upon the follies of youth ; its bushy 
and descehding honours are not known to grace 
the countenance of eprly life; and though it 
may be said in some degree to grow with our 
growth, and strengthen with out strength, it con¬ 
tinues to flourish in* our decline, and attains its 
most honourable form and beauty when the 
knees tremble, the voice grows shrill, and the 
pate unbare. 

Whin the told ant? almost blasphemous pencil 
of the enthusiastic painter has aimed at repre¬ 
senting the Creator of the world upon the can¬ 
vas, a flowing beard has ever t>een one of the 
characteristic and essential marks of the Supreme 
Divinity. The pagan Jupiter, and the graver 
inhabitants of Olympus, would not be known 
without this majestic ornament. Philosophy, 
till our days, has considered it as the appro¬ 
priate symbol of its profession. Judaic supersti¬ 
tion, Egyptian wtedomjAttic elegance, and Roman 
virtue, have been its fond protectors. To make 
it an object j>f dissension, and alternately to con- 
side/ it as a sign of orthodoxy or the standard of 
heresy, was reserved for the fanatical zeal of 
the antichristian church. 

In more modem times, not only provincial 
and national, but general council? have beeq 
convened, synods have been summoned, ecclesi¬ 
astical congregations and cloistered chapters of 
every denomination have been assembled, to con¬ 
sider, at different periods, the character of this 
venerable growth of the human visage; infinite 
disputes have been, of course, engendered, some¬ 
times with respect to its form, at other times in 
regard to its existence. Religion interested itself 
in one age in contending for that pointed form 
to which nature conducts it; at a succeeding 
period, anathemas have been denounced against 
those who refused to give it a rounder shape ; 
and to these, other denunciations have followed, 
which changed it to the square or the scollop. 
But while religiou&caprice—for religionists, sorry 
am 1 to say it, seem to be troubled with caprices 
—quarrelled about form and shape, the disputes 
were confined within the "pale o£ the westerns 
church; but when the beard lessened into whis¬ 
kers, and the scythe of ecclesiastical 'discipline 
threatened to mow down every hair from off the 
face, the east sounded the alarm, anckthe chinches 
of Asia and Africa took up the cause, and |up- 
ported with all the violence of argument and 
remonstrance those honours of th^chin that they 
still preserve, and to which the existing* inha¬ 
bitants of those climates offer up a perpetual 
incense. 

In the history of the Gallic Church, (for by 
some unaccountable accident I have sometimes 
stumbled upon a page of ecclesiastical story,) the 
scenes of religious comedy still live in descrip¬ 
tion. For example : a bearded bishop appears 
at the door of a cathedral in all the pomp of 
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prelacy,*ar>d demands installation to the diocese 
to which ho is appointed. He J» there met by a 
troop of beardless canons, aryl refused admit¬ 
tance unless he will employ the golden scissors 
they present to him, to cut that flowing orna¬ 
ment from his feoe, which they would think a dis¬ 
grace to their own, as well as to the Religion 
they profess. 11118 same history, also, is not 
barren of examples, where the sturdy prelate has 
turned indignant frpm the disgraceful ptbposal, 
and sought the enforcing aid of sovereign 'power, 
which has not always been able, without much 
difficulty, to conrpel the reluctaht chapter to ac¬ 
knowledge a bearded diocesan. Others, unwil¬ 
ling to risk or delay ‘the power and wealth of an 
episcopal throne for the sake of a cumbrous bush 
of hair % have, by tbo ready sacrifice of their 
beards, been installed amid acclamations atifi 
hosannas, as disgraceful as they were undeserved. 
It may appear still more ridiculous, but it is no 
less true, that some of these biShops have com¬ 
pounded the matter with their refractory clergy, 
in giving up the greater part of tlje beard^ but 
retaining the growth of the upper lip in the form 
of whiskers. The idea of a bishop en moustaches 
must trouble the spirit of a modern Christian ; 
but such there have been, who, in the act of 
sacrificing to* the God of peace, have exhibited 
the fierce terrific aspect of a German pioneer. 

At length the persecuted beard, which has 
been the object of such faithful veneration, finds 
in our quarter of the globe (if we except the 
comer of European Turkey) its only asylum in 
the Capuchin cloister; unless we add the casual 
protection which is given to it by the fanatical 
Jew or mendicant herinit. 

The wig, peruke, or periwig, with tbo clerical 
tonsure, have been the cause of as much eccle¬ 
siastical contention as the Arian and Athanasian 
schisms. The last century experienced all its 
fury, which would jjoJ;- have given way to less 
important events than the Edict of Nantes and 
the Questions of Jansenius. «The former turned 
bigotry to* a more engaging object, and lost 
common sense in astonishment; while the latter 
«penpd a new vent fn the combustious volcano 
of religiouB discord. 

The flAt wig which is mentioned in history was 
the hairy skin of a goat, which the daughter of 
Saul Je related to have employed to save the life 
of Ijer husband. In a succeeding age, Xenophon 
makes mention of the periwig of Astyages, the 
grandfather ok Cyrus ; and describes the astonish¬ 
ment^'which seized the royal boy on beholding 
his ancestor so majestically covered. Suidas and 
Tacitus both bear testimony that Hannibal* of 
Carthage, wore, a peruke, and that his wardrobe 
was furnished with a very large assortment of 
wigs, of all kinds, fashions, and colours, not only 
for the purpose of magnificence, but also from the 
policy which frequently obliged him to change 
his appearance. 


Thq PwnftM, md in partioukr the fashionable 
ladies of Rome, had great recourse to false hair; 
that of a white colour wa# the ten fa -Ovid’s 
days; and it was imported from Germany, where 
it was'comrnon i—- • 

“ ffivno tibi captma mittet Germania criea; 

Cuba triumpkater mttnen gentis erk.* 

This courtly gallant poet isSfery severe upon 
the custom; Martial has made it the subject of 
several epigrams ; and Juvenal charges Megpalina 
with wearing the adscititious ornament bf her 
lihad to obtain concealment in the pursuit of her 
debaucheries*. ’ The ladies of* the present day 
may, therefore? shelter themselves behind the 
greater extravagance of the female Romans. The 
latter imported their borrowed locks from u 
foreign country, while the former are contented 
with the spoils^ of death in their own, and do not 
shudder at mingling with their own tresses such 
as are furnished by the fatal hand of disease in 
hospitals and infirmaries. 

Louis XIII., of France, having lost his hair, 
was obliged to asL, or, as he was king, I should 
rather say, command, the comfortable aid of a 
periwig ;*and the necessity of the sovereign cut 
off all the hair of his fashionable subjects. Louis 
XIV. annexed great dignity to his peruke, which 
he increased to an enormous size, nnd made a 
lion’s mane the object of its similitude. That 
monarch, who daily studied the part of a king, 
was never seen with his head uncovered but by 
the barber who shaved him. It was not his 
practice to exchange his wig for a night-cap till 
he was enclosed by his curtains, when a page 
received the former from his hand, and delivered 
it to him in the morning before ho undrew them. 
The figure of the great Bourbon must at times 
have been truly ridiculous. But of ridiculous 
figures—had I lived in the reign of" good Queen 
Anne, jny thread-paper form and baby face must 
have been adorned with a full-bottom periwig, 
as large as that which bedecks the head and 
shoulders of Mr. Justice Blackstoue, when he 
scowls at the uuhappy culprit who is arraigned 
before biin. 

It is, I believe, very generally known,’ that 
there is no small number of the clergy who love 
a little of the ton as well as the ungodly laymen : 
the question, therefore, of wearing wigs, with the 
form of ecclesiastical tousure, became a matter 
of bitter controversy; nnd the first petit-maitre 
of a clergyman, who was bold enough to appear 
in a wig, was called le patriarche des ecclesias- 
titjues emperrugues. At this time was published 
the famous book in favour of periwigs, tfith the 
admirable title of “ Absalom,” whose melancholy 
fate was caused by his hair; and I remember 
in the humorous exhibition of sign painters, 
with which I think Bennel Thornton amused the 
town some years ago, that he adopted this idea 
in a representation of the Jewish prince suapend- 
.<1 in mid-air, os related in Holy Writ, which 
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wa* untitled ** A Sign for Peruke iw*er^" Tom 
Wartop, «f Oxford, wrotoA little Latin Jeu <j?esprit 
on the subject of wigs, with their applications 
and effect*, of which it concerns me to remember 
no more than that H possessed his ushal llltinlty 
and classical humour. Hogarth also employed 
his pencil tcf ridicule'the full bottoms, especially 
the aldermanhs ones of the last coronatiorf, with 
his accustomed success. But of the jmtaries 
that relate to this subject, the most extraordinary, 
and eliich will be hardly credited by posterity, is 
the petition, delivered by the peruke makers of 
London to his present majesty, praying him. Tor 
the benefit of their trade, to resume the wig he 
had been pleased to lay aside: and, what adds 
to the ridicule, as well (fe the impudence of the 
measure, I have Iseen informed, by a spectator 
of their procession, that a considerable number 
of them actually wore their hair,* though they 
openly avowed the sacrilegious wish to pluck 
that ornament from the pate of sovereignty. 

In the Augustan age of the Roman empire, 
the wit and the satirist have employed their dif¬ 
ferent weapons against the prevailing attentions 
to the decorations of the hair; and Seneca, in 


* 

one of his eptetfe#, writes with solemn indigna¬ 
tion against tbt Roman toilets, which he describes 
in the pre'eiae foijn and process of our own. Some 
of the fathers were equally severe against the 
female coquettes of their time, as their denuncia- 
tfons seem to be more particularly levelled at the 
fairer part of the creation. One of them, in par¬ 
ticular, declares, that they who employ their 
hours in arranging their hair, instead of perform¬ 
ing tlitJ duty of Christians, sacrifice to the tabled 
deities* of impurity. • • 

But, to conclude my unsuspected learning on 
this subject, I must add the curious reproach of 
Tertuliian against the high headdresses, as well 
as the practice of dying the hair, so prevalent in 
his day. He concludes his earnest address on 
this subject to the ladies, by impressing on their 
attention the sacred text, that we cannot make 
an hair white or black, or cause the least addi¬ 
tion to our stature 5 and reproaches them on 
employing the •above-mentioned arts of the 
toilet to effect both these purposes, and thereby 
giving an express lie to the Divine declaration of 
the Ciospel.— Lord Lyttlelon'a Lettets. 


REVIEW. 


The Progress qf Creation considered with reference 

to the present Condition of the Earth. By Mary 

Roukkts. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 1837. 

This is really a very elegant volume, full of valuable 
matter, illustrated by fourteen steel and wood en¬ 
gravings, and printed and bound in a manner which 
must please the most fastidious. We have but little 
acquaintance with its fair author, (for how is it possible 
in these busy d^ys to know a tithe of those who press 
forward to literary fame 5 ) but we ari 
mind which could produce a volume like tjiat on 
our table, is destined to extensive usefulness. The 
crowded state of our pages will not allow us to go into 
the subject of this book as we would otherwise do, 
but we will quote a paragraph or two from the prefuee, 
illustrative of the sound principles on which the work 
is constructed, and will then extract a single passage 
from the book itself, to show the interesting manner 
in which the author has executed her task. 

" My meditations on tl.Is subject have led me to paw on to the 
present condition of the earth, and to consider its animal and 
vegetable productions with on especial reference to the benefits 
which they confer on man I have further observed their adap¬ 
tation to different portions of the globe, and how wonderfully 
the most inhospitable regions ore rendered habitable by the 
location of some peculiar species. Remarkable phenomena on 
the surface of the earth have been also pointed out, and, In so 
doing, I mpBt confess iny obligations to the learned authcr of 
tho • Comparative Estimate of the Mineral and Mosaics! Oeol"- 


W* select the following passage on the means ‘by 
which the beds of the great rivers were first formed:— 

“ If a flood of waters was to descend for tho first time from a 
mountainous source, and spread Itself along a level country, and 
increase by means of the waters that continually followed with 


equal violence and rapidity, what would be the natural conse¬ 
quence t If the first rushing waters found no b«l ready to receive 
them, no channel through which to flow, they would spread 
themselves In all directions, and roll on In a state of wild and 
uncontrolled inundation, or rush tumultuously down some steep 
declivity, to overflow the lower ground Most assuredly they 
could not form for themselves a narrow and confined channel, 
below the level of the plain, aud between upright banks. Let 
any one, for instance, survey the course of the RMne, and seo 
that mnlestlc n\er flowing for upwards of thirty miles, from the 
Seven Mountains to Cologne, through a vast and level plain, and 
In a bed, whose uniform breadth appears in the distance, like an 
azure ribbon drawn along that ploiu, and he will be sensible that 
„ ifflisiou 01 even a considerable stream could not 

have formed foathat river tho deep channel through which it 
flows. For let us consider what the bed of a river really is It 
is a vast and extensive trench, aiMkweakiiow that in the forming 
of a trench, considerable labour is required, the soil must be 
thrown nut with care, and the stones removed. But this could 
not he done by the actioiUof the waters. The Danube, for ex¬ 
ample, could never have won its way to the Blqgk Sea, a (dis¬ 
tant e of seven hundred leagues, and often through a level 
country, where the land, on either side the banks, slopes con¬ 
siderably; yet over these the waterg are prevented from falling? 
by the restraint of their banks, when with oat them, tljf sur* 
rounding country would be liable to perpetual inundations. Iu 
tracing the original formation of these«iver-bed% and of the 
valleys through which they occasionally pass, we must again 
refer to the era of the deluge. When the waters which hod 
overwhelmed the earth began to roll towards the place that was 
assigned them, they must nave produced on the soft atug yield¬ 
ing earth, effects proportioned to their rapidity and n eight. 
Currents of such mighty power, when driven forward bttthe 
wind that was made to pass over them, wore AUJy adequate to 
fVirrow the soil, and to excavate the valleys. Tho winds, there¬ 
fore, and the currents,.produced those unduigtiAns 011 the sur¬ 
face of the earth, which ore eltHfer gently doping hollowsror deep 
valleys, or those deeper channels that fonn the beds of rivers, 
which are so turned in many places from the nearest seas, and 
conducted through extensive inland regions, that it is impossible 
to contemplate them, without being forcibly struck with the 
excellency of their arrangement. This k especially discoverable 
in the Danube, and the Ganges, the Nile, odd the Amazon. The 
direction of all these rivers is determined by the valleys In which 
they begin to flow. The first formation of those valleys must 
therefore be ascribed to Him who sendeth the springs to flow 
among them, and who by their means gives drink to every beast 
if the field. Were It noUfar this admirable method of irrigating 
:he earth, the whole system of vegetation must necessarily 
parish. 
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"The Varied arrangement of those depressions, which are 
called Talleys, and their connexion, both with mountains and 
with rivers, can therefore only be referred*to the one ‘Great 
Cause from whloh all things proceed.' And it is a blessed thing 
to refer them to that one • Great Cawr.' Every thing shall 
live whither the river cometh, * and why f Because a channel is 
cut for each, and all are collectively directed, where they are 
most wanted. But If the streams had overflowed, when Phe 
waters gushed out, without confinement or direction, many por¬ 
tions or the earth would have perished, either because the 
rivers could not have extended to them; or because the mi con¬ 
fined waters would have stagnated, ox have pursued the nearest 
declivities that tended to the sea. Instead of this, God cut out 
the rivers among the rooks, and sent the springs into the valleys, f 
He cleft the earth with rivers, t and thus watered it^ Separate 
portions. . 

' The sea, the soa, the deep proud s 

*' What a glorious prospect is afforded, by its vast expanse 1 
How admirably are afl things adjusted for the convenience of 
this world! What boundaries are set to the wild impetuosity of 
the billows 1 At one time high mural rocks Torbid tlielr en¬ 
croachments ; at another, smooth sand is placed fbr the bound of 
the sea, by,a perpetual decree that it cannot pass it, and though 
the waves thereof toss themselves, yet they cannot prevail, 
though they roar, yet they canuot pass o\er it" Jer. v. 22 

pp. 260 —261 

9 

We cannot resist the temptation we feel to place 
before our readers the following beautiful passage 
with which the volume closes; assured that such a 
book must commend itself to the judgment of every 
enlightened mind:— 

• Esekiel xlvjl. 9. t Psalm cLv. 10. t Habak. iii*. 0 . 


“ One thousand millions of human beings are conjectured to 
exist updh this revolving planet. But who can number the 
quadrupeds and birds, the fishes that pass along the great waters, 
and the insect population that inhabit every leaf and opening 
flower. Examine a map of the world. There are the Alps and 
the Ktpluen hills, and Caucasus, and the magnificent sweep of 
the Aretes. XhCre are the, Cordilleras, and the high hills of 
Tartary and China. Yonder hhi the snow-clad mountulrfTof the 
froseu regions, and beneath 1 them rolls the Arctic sea. Lower 
down Is Iceland, the cultivated fields of Britain^lvlllsed Europe, 
and burning Africa, the vast continent of America, stretching 
from nbrth to south, the smiling plains of Mexico, Peru, and 
Chill, turbaned India, and all the glory and luxuriance qf the east. 
Look again, but with the mental eye, for the visual organ con no 
longer follow it, dissimilar races of men are conspicuous in 
various portions of the globe. One part is crowded wlin fair men, 
in another are seen clear olive faces, in another, blocs. Borne 
are swarthy, others of pale complexions. Their languages are 
Hanoiis, and their modes of thinking widely different. Each 
coffiinent, and every large island, lias also its own peculiar kind 
of quadrupeds, and birds, and insects. The lordly lion, {he boar, 
tiie antelope, the vgild bison, tbe tusked dlephaut, the reindeer, 
the wo«, the bear, and arctic fox, have all their boundaries 
assigned them. Tho air is filled with a winged population The 
lakes and ponds, every Bcaond ri> er, is stocked with fish and ani¬ 
mated beings, of strange forms and aspepts. Myriads of Insects, 
and creeping things innumerable, are seen walking In the green 
savannah to their forests of mturmmable length, and among 
the branchod moss that clothes the .oots and branches of high 
trees. And more than even these, every leaf that quivers in the 
sun-beam, and every flower that drinks the dew ot heaven, is in 
itself a world of animated life. 

" Over the mighty whole watches One who never slumbers, 
and whose ear is ever open to the prayers of his children. He is 
our Father; his eye is perpetually upon us, the darkness of the 
night cannot hide from him, lie spleth out all our ways. He will 
not overlook us in the thronged city, nor need we fear to lie for¬ 
gotten in the most solitary place.” 


NOTES OF TRAVELLERS. 


Leprosy. —There is, near the walls of Morocco, 
about the north-west point, a village, called the Vil¬ 
lage of Lepers. I had a curiosity to visit it; I mounted 
my horse, and took two boree-guarda with me, and my 
own servant. We rode through the lepers’ town; the 
inhabitants collected at the doors of their habitations, 
but did not approach us; they, for the most part, 
showed no external disfiguration, but were generally 
sallow. Some of the young women were very hand¬ 
some; thrfy have, however, a paucity of eye-brow, 
which, it must be allowed, is somewhat incompatible 
with beauty; some few had no eyebrows at all, which 
completely destroyed the effect of their dark animated 
ejres They are obliged to wear a lar^e straw hat, 
with a brim about nine inches wide; this is their badge 
qf separatum, a token* o£ division between the clean 
and the unclean, which, when seen from the country, 
or on the road, prevents any one from having personal 
contact with/hem. They are allowed to beg, and ac¬ 
cordingly are seen by the sides of the roads, with their 
l>raw hat badge, and a wooden bowl before them to re¬ 
ceive /’he charitr; of passengers, exclaiming, “Bestow 
on me the charity of God 1 ” “ All belongs to God 1 " 
reminding the passenger that he is a steward, and ac¬ 
countable for the appropriation of his property; that 
he derives his property from the bounty and favour of 
God. *t7hen Iny one gives them money, they pro¬ 
nounce a blessing on him, as “ May God increase your 
gooa,” &c.— Jackson's Morocco. 

American. Musquitobb.— The musquitoes seldom 
aunoyfd us at uTid-day; but when we wished to enjoy 
the refreshing coolness of a morning or evening’s walk, 
they fastened on us with their horrid stings, against 
which we had no defence except leather. By smoking, 
we might indeed keep them at a civil distance from our 
noses and the parts thereunto adjacent; but this was a 
preventive which, if constantly practised, would have 


in a short time reduced our tobacco to a Rmall quantity. 
The annoyance daring our meals was worse. Wc 
were obliged to have an iron pot at each end of the 
table, filled with saw-dust or rotten wood; which sub¬ 
stance, when ignited, produced a quantity of thick 
smoke without flame. It effectually drove them away ; 
but it was a desperate remedy; for during the process 
of mastication we were nearly suffocated from the 
dense clouds of vapour by which we were enveloped. 
In the meantime our tormentors hovered about the 
doors'aod windows, watching the gradual dispersion of 
the smoke; and the moment the atmosphere became 
sufficiently clear, they charged in front all directions 
on our heads, necks, ears, faces, and hands, from 
wheuce^it was impossible to dislodge them, until a 
fresh supply of saw-dust, thrown over the dying em¬ 
bers, put them once more to flight. The horses also 
suffered severely from these insects and the horseflies. 
We caused several fires of rotten wood to be made in 
the prairie in which they were grazing, and round 
which they instinctively congregated to avail *them- 
selves of the protection afforded by the smokfl. Those 
which had short tails and cropped manes suffered more 
than the others; for with these weapons of nature (of 
which in America, at all events, it is cruel to deprive 
them) they could whisk off great numbers of the enemy; 
while the cropped horses, having no Buch defence, 
often had their hoofs and legs severely burned by 
standing in the fires to avoid the stings of their 
assailants. I have often observed the poor animals, 
wheh the smoke began to evaporate, gallop up to tfce 
fort, and neigh in the most significant manner for a 
fresh supply of damp fuel; and on perceiving <he men 
appointed for that purpose proceed to the different 
fires, they followed them, and waited with the most 
sagacious patience until the smoke began to descend 
and disperse their tormentors.— Cox's Columbia River. 
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THE BOATMAN’S FOUNDLING. 


It is * truth so generally believed as to have 
become almost an axiom, that benevoleftice Always 
meets with its reward. Indeed, if no other re¬ 
ward Were tnet with, the. feelings it produce: 
were sufficient; far it is, as Scripture {flainly 
declared, “ more blessed to give than to receive." 

It was midnight; the busy hum of nature was 
hushed, and the gentle breezes of summer, as 
they kissed the soft waters of the canal, upsent 
a feeble murmur that seemed the luHaby of core. 
The boat of Robert Edwards was pinking jn one 
of the locks about ten miles from the town o" 

B-, where he resided, when suddenly he 

heard at a distance a splashing and a feeble cry, 
Impelled by humanity as well as curiosity, he 
hurried to the spot, and saw, by thfc light of the 
moon, something white floating in the middle ol 
the stream. Fearless of that which was now, as 
it were, his native element, without waiting tc 
undress himself, he rushed in, and lifted up iu his 
arms an infant child. Not knowing what route 
the miscreant who had perpetrated the dark deed 
had taken, to attempt a pursuit would iiave been 
useless ; so, as his wife was not blessed with any 
children, he resolved to adopt the little unpro¬ 
tected creature as his own. Hastening, there¬ 
fore, back to the boat, lie took off its wet clothes, 
wrapped it up in a blanket, and laid it to rest 
near his cabin fire. • 

Robert was not the best nurse in the world; 
but he managed to keep his little charge pretty 
quiet by feeding it with bread and milk, till his 
arrival at home; he then presented it to his wife 
for her protection. It is somewhat remarkable, 
that many women who have no children are 
most partial \p them; and such was the case 
with Sally Edwards. She received the little 
creature as a precious boon, and found herself 
sufficiently repaid for her maternal cares by 
watching its infantile antics, 

“ And those quick bursts of joy, those glances bright, 
These gentle gleams of the half-risen sun 
Upon the ygung horizon of its brow, 

Those smiles that seemed reflections of her own, . 

So fond, so tender, which she sometimes met, 

When waking from its rosy, peaceful sleep. 

It upward fondly turned its azure eyes, 

Like planets toward their suns, to catch the light 
That flowed from hers." 

Henry, for that was the name they gave the 
young foundling, so 6 n grew a fine boy, and was 
as much, distinguished for his dutiful attention to 
his foster-parents as many children are for their 
want of it to those who have still farther claims 
on their regard. At an.early age he was put to 
a Sabbath-school in the neighbourhood, where he 
gained the respect of his teachers for his good 
behaviour and attention; and before he was ten 
yeaii old, (as ndar as they were able to calcu- 
[No. 48. October 25, 1837,—2d.] Vo u i. 


late,) he occasionally, accompanied his foster- 
father with the boat. • 

*It was during one of these voyages that the 
miud of the lad seined one evening unusually 
lost in thought; and the pained eye of his pro- 
tector # perceived, or thought he could perceive, 
a greaVdepression of spirits. In vain he pointed 
out to him the beautifls of the scenery; in vain 
he directed his attention to the gambols of the 
fishes, as they laaped up exulting in the air. 
Unusual glopm overspread his fair countenance, 
and the waters of his eye looked dim. 

“ Father,” he at length exclaimed, “do you 
think we shall go to heaven ?” 

"I hope so, my lad," replied Edwards, " but 
what made you ask that question?" 

" Because,” Ire returned, “ teacher told me last 
Sunday, that these iviat want to go to heaven 
should walk in the way there; and, above all 
things, pray God.” 

“ And so they should, my lad,” answered 
Robert, with somewhat of an involuntary tremor. 

“ And why not you pray, father,” said the 
boy; “and pray for me too?" 

These words, spoken in the swdbtest simpli¬ 
city, touched the very soul of the boatman. The 
kind attentions of Henry, and his constant fulfil¬ 
ment of his commands, brought home to his 
thoughts his own neglect of that Father who had 
constantly supplied him with all that he needed. 
Tiie sun, at that moment sinking behind the 
western hills, reminded him that the sunset of 
his existence was at hand. He burst iqto tears; 
and while the arms of the child were twined 
fondly round his neck, sunk upon his kuees in 
fervent prayer. 

The distant landscape was immersed next 
morning in the brilliance of the rising sun, aud 
looked, to the rapt eye of^ie*saint, like the new 
Jerusalem descending in its glory from on high. 
The eye of young Henry was lit with its usual 
vivacity on his waking from the dreams of night. 
Robert requested him to read a chapter in the' 
Bible which had been given him by his teactfero, 
and knelt down with him to pAyer—a*practice 
which, though begun in a moment of peculiar 
excitement, he carried on, whenever he was gble, 
till the day of his departure from this world. 
The confidence of the apostle was not vain. He 
who beginneth a good work in the £eart of man, 
carries it forward to the day of the Lord Jesus. 
The few words which the child had spoken so 
simply in his car had sunk deep in the heart of 
theuoatman; and both were eventually led to 
Him whose arms are ever open to -receive the 
returning sinner. 

Time rolled on, and brouglit its changes t the 
foster-father fell ill, flhd Henry, then about fifteen 
ears of age, was obliged to attend (for a few 
2 x 
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times he hoped) the boat in hi§ stead. But the 
death-warrant of the old man was sealed by the 
Eternal, and the angels were commissioned to 
bear his happy spirit to a place of rest. 

The heart-broken youth had already gqpe 
three voyages by himself, when, on returniag 
from the last of them, he found the saviour and 
protector of bis life sinking beneath the strokes 
of mortality, and she who had rocked the cradle 
of his infancy weeping beside him. i * 

** Thank God I" pxclaimed The'dying cnan as 
he entered, “ I behold thee then once more, my 
child, my darling child. 0, pleased be those 
lips that first tkught me the way of salvation! 
and blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ who gave to me such an inestimable 
treasure! I leave thy mother with thee. He 
who bife sealed thee as a jewel of his own will 
teach thee thy duty towards her.” • * 

“ My father! my more than father! ” exclaimed 
Henry—he could say np more. He grasped 
the hand that was held out to him, and sinking 
on his knees, bathed it with tears. 

Sally wept aloud. Robert Edw&rds alolie, in 
the prospect of approaching dissolution, was un¬ 
moved, and calmly rebuked them for their sor¬ 
row. ** Mourn not,” he cried, “ as those who 
have no hope. Have ye not heard that there is 
a resurrection from the grave ? Have ye not 


heard that they who ore alive and remain at the 
coming 1 of the Lord, shall not prevent those 
which are asleep, who first shall rise to meet 
him in the air. The days of my pilgrimage are 
alinort over; but I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, end that though worms after my flesh 
devour this body, he.shall raise it again to reign 
with him for ever. « 

VThe world recedes, it dmppeara. 

Heaven opens on my eye*, my ear* 

With aound* seraphic ring. • 

Lend, lend your wings, 1 mount, I fly, 

11 • 0 grave, where is thy victory ! 

Cf death, where is thy stipg l * 

* Tbaftks be to God that giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesu^-Christ!’ ” 

“ My father! O my father! V exclaimed Henry, 
may the God of all grace and mercy”—tears 
again chokeddiis utterance; he sobbed violently, 
and Sally, sinking on her knees beside him, 
seemed swallowed up in grief. 

The old man himself was moved: he shed 
tears; but that momentary burst of feeling was 
too much for his weakened frame: the pangs of 
death gat hold upon him; he cast an affectionate 
look at bis wife, another at his child, mid fer¬ 
vently exclaiming, “ Father, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit,” expired without a groan. 

J. R. 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE, 

AUTHOR OK THE “ AGE OK BKA 80 H.” 
CHAPTER II. 


It was in America, in the most critical period 
of the struggle between Great Britain and her 
colonies, that the intellectual powers of Paine 
were developed, and that he wrote the most 
popular and least rtojfldus of his works. 

As this memoir is not designed to exhibit the 
political opinions of its subject, or to follow him 
in the stormy career of anarchy and revolution, 
'nis writings and his .conduct during this period 
will'be only so far noticed as they discover the 
state of his mint and heart in reference to the 
genius and spirit of Christianity, and as they 
prepared hup to become the author of a work so 
detestable and dangerous as the " Age of Rea- 
sort.” To deny the writer of “ Common Sense,” 
the “ Crisis," and the “ Rights of Man,” talents 
of a wery superior order, would be an act of the 
silliest injustice. These productions are unques¬ 
tionably written with great power of intellect, 
and great dexterity of management They*ore 
exactly suited to an agitated state of public 
feeling, and are admirably calculated to rivet the 
attention and to control the judgment of the 
multitude, as they just awalae to & sense of poli¬ 
tical wrongs. 


Their tendency is not to reform, but to eradi¬ 
cate, to alter the very substance of existing 
governments, to get rid of all *their essential 
good,«as well as of all the accidental evil annexed 
to them. They aim not to improve, but to 
destroy. They magnify and exaggerate the 
acknowledged evils of ancient establishments. 
They even transfer the faults of human nature 
from the mass of mankind to these establish¬ 
ments. They call for a total revolution in every 
country where there is a monarch and an aristo¬ 
cracy, and propose, with an air of confidence,-— 
as if political constitutions were as easily formed 
out of the elements of anarchy as they are drawn 
! and exhibited on paper,—that the people should 
| first will their disenthralment, and then imme¬ 
diately proceed to harmonise the chaos, and 
legislate for themselves. The politician who 
values himself on the following dogma, 4s a new 
diseorvery in political science, ought surely to be 
regarded in no other light than as a visionary, 
dropped down from the regions of Utopia, or 
rather as a demon df evil, sent up on an embassy 
of mischief from the bottomless pit 

“Some writers have so confounded society 
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with government, as to make little or no distinc¬ 
tion between them, wliere&R, they are not onh 
different, but have different origins. Society ii 
produced by our wants, government by our wick- 
ednesj; society, in every state, is a blessing, bui 
government, even in its * best state, is but 
necessary evil.” 

This is the keystone of Paine's mighty arcl 
of political principles, it is the germ of hi, 
“Rights of Man;” it is the original sin which 
taints and perverts all the children of his prolific 
brain; and as it is a fundamental error, it ij. 
fatal to his whole system. A man.who under¬ 
stood the subject would have said, society is tlx 
union of all for the safety of every one ; happi¬ 
ness is the end of this«union, and government 
is the means for. the attainment of this end 
Government and society being thus parts of one 
whole, and being thus directed to the same end, 
have the same origin, and cannot, without each 
other, exist. Government defines and embodies 
all the principles of moral rectitude, and brings 
them to act, with all its sanctions, upon society 
and so far from contemplating the best govern¬ 
ment as a necessary evil, we may recognise in i! 
all the glories with which the \enerablc’ Ilooker 
has invested the abstract principle of law: “ Ol 
law, there can be no less acknowledged than 
that her seat is the bosom of God; her voice the 
harmony of the world; all things in heaven and 
earth do her homage, the very least as feeling 
her care, and the greatest as not exempted from 
her power; both angels, and men, and creatures, 
of what condition soever, though each in dif¬ 
ferent sort and manner, yet all with uniform 
consent, admiring her as the mother of Ihei. 
peace and joy.” 

Having accomplished, as he vainly supposed, 
a great design^in America, he sailed, in April, 
1787, from the United States, for France, to 
mingle with and to increase the pent-up elements 
of revolution, which were then just ready to 
burst forth with volcauic fury upon that ill-fated 
country. From France he passed over to Eng¬ 
land, in September, 1787, where he continued 
writing and publishing upon every topic likely 
to harass government, and to inflame the public 
mind, till the year 1792. He was hailed by the 
discontented and turbulent as their apostle. I 
do not know that he designated himself the 
advocate of the human race; it was certain, 
however, that he professed to be the friend of 
every man, and the willing and unrewarded ser¬ 
vant of all. His admirers have dwelt with ludi¬ 
crous complacency on what they term the manly 
end generous disinterestedness which he evinced 
in the disposal of his literary property. Indeed, 
was his frequent boast, that he was resolved 
not to derive the profit of a shilling from bis 
numerous works, which lie Arote solely for the 
good of oppressed mankind. This is his pub¬ 
lished declaration to the world; let us see what 


were his secret views and expectations, and how 
facts disprove {he one and corroborate the other. 
In a confidential letter which he wrote to his 
friend Mr. King,'and which Gobbett, by Borne 
mqans, procured and printed, this is his truly 
periotic and disinterested language:— 

• 

” Dear Kino, 

“ I don’t know any thing these many years 
that surprised and hurt me more than the senti¬ 
ments jpou published .in the ‘Courtly Herald,' 
the twelfth of December, signed ‘John King, 
Egham-Lodge.' You have gone back from all 
you ever said, "feu used to complain of abuses 
as well as ml, and wrote your opinions on them 
in free terms. What, then, means this sudden 
attachment to kings ? this fondness of the Eng¬ 
lish government, and hatred of the Frcneh ? If 
ydu mean to curry favour by aiding your govern¬ 
ment, you are iqistakcn; they never recompense 
those who serve j/; they buy off those who can 
annoy it, and let the good that is rendered it be 
its own reward. Believe me, King, more is to 
be obtained cherishing the rising spirit of the 
people than by subduing it. Follow my for¬ 
tunes, and I will be answerable that you shall 
make your own. 

“ Thom/* Paine. 

“ rang, Jan. 3, 1793.” 

Here the mask completely drops off; and 
what is the evidence of facts ? 

“ I did not,” says the hypocrite in the second 
part of what he calls the “ Rights of Man,”—“ I 
did not, at iny first setting out in public life, turn 
my thoughts on subjects of government from 
motives of self-interest; and my condifct, from 
that moment to this, proves the fact.” 

Long before the publication of this last-quoted 
performance, he had been appointed secretary to 
the committee of foreign affairs in America, ex¬ 
pressly as a reward for th^aeifice which he was 
supposed to have rendered to the colonies, by 
the writing of “ Common Sense,” and the " Cri¬ 
sis;” and though his conduct in this office made 
t imperious on his employe^ to dismiss him for « 
ever from their confidence, in the ydhr 178.3^he ’ 
procured from congress, “ by mu«h importunity,” 
says Mr. Cheetham, three thousand dollars; from 
Pennsylvania, five hundred pounds; and from the 
opulent and more liberal state of New-York,“the 
onflscated estate of Mr. Davoe, valued at net 
less than four hundred pounds per annum. And 
tot contented with this remuneratioiT, many y^ars 
afterwards he set up a visionary claim to a large 
mm of money from congress, as a compensation 
or expenses incurred by u visit to France, which 
he undertook without any appointment from the 
government of America, and without achieving 
any thing for the good of his adopted country. 
Congress frowned vtfth indignation upon the 
mercenary wretch wiio could thus ungratefully 
2x2 
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forget their former kindness, aijd coldly resisted 
his application, notwithstanding, the dreadful 
threat with which he endeavoured to 'intimidate 
them. The following paragraphs from his letters 
to the speaker of jthe house of representatives,, 
will exhibit his disinterestedness in a very 
amiable point of view. • 

The generous services to which he alludes 
were publishing “ Common Sense,” the various 
numbers of the *' Crisis,” and a few othfcf pam¬ 
phlets, all of which, might* have Been written in 
a few months, and when bound together, form 
but a slender octavo volume. He had already 
received for thefe performances the^ums and the 
estate before mentioned. Thus, then, he writes 
to his liberal benefactors ■ 

“ It will be convenient to me to know what 
congress will decide on, because it will deter¬ 
mine me whether, after so many years of gene¬ 
rous services, and that in the most perilous times, 
and after seventy years of age/. I shall continue 
in this country, or offer my services to some 
other country. It will not be to England, un¬ 
less there should be a revolution. v * 

“ The explanation I sent to the committee 
respecting a resolve of the old congress while 
they sat at New York, should be known to con¬ 
gress ; but *it seems to me that the committee 
keep every thing to themselves, and do nothing. 
If my memorial was referred to the committee 
of claims for the purpose of losing it, it is un¬ 
manly policy. After so many years of service, 
my heart grows cold towards America.” 

Paine was the subject of many base appetites, 
but his ruling passions were vanity, ingratitude, 
and revcjnge. When writing on American affairs, 
every thing good and great either originated 
with him, or was carried forward by his wisdom 
and zeal. Though no more than a private secre¬ 
tary, he styled himself, in the titlf-pages of his 
subsequent publications, “ Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs to Congress during the American war.”* 

In September, 1702,after <k he had resided long 
enough ii> England to provoke, by his seditious 
writings, a prosecution from the attorney general, 
*he was opportunely chosen a member of the 
natfbnal convention of France. This inflated 
his vanity to the highest degree, and he con¬ 
ceived himself nothing less than a demi-god 
amqng mcy. Delighted with this honour, he 
took his seat in the assembly of revolutionists 
aifd infidels, till proscribed and imprisoned by 
Robespierre. 

In his confinement he was attacked by dis¬ 
ease, the effect of a long-continued habit of 
inebriation; and would have perished in cap¬ 
tivity, but for the humane and judicious atten- 

* American independence, it womi, wai exclusively liis 
work. Tins is Ins modest account of Limiclf in the Ago 
of Reason s M 1 wrote ‘ Common Sense * the latter end of 
1776, nnd published it the first «F Januwy, 1776; inde¬ 
pendence wui declared die fourth of July follow ng." 


tion of Mr. Bond, an Englishman, who was incar¬ 
cerated' for the foul crime of confiding in French 
hospitality. The medical skill of Mr. Bond 
renovated the health of his companion, who, 
bcing*sufficiently restored to resume his syidies, 
employed the first hours of his convalescence in 
preparing for the press the first part*of his “ Age 
of ltbason.” The sudden downfal of Robes¬ 
pierre reinstated Paine in his former dignity as 
member of the convention. Thus elevated to 
power, and owing, as he did, his very life* to the 
assiduity and skill of Mr. Bond, it will scarcely 
be believed* but it is nevertheless true, that he 
left his benefactor in the dungeon, and though 
importuned, neglected to make a single effort to 
obtain his liberation. «Of his vanity we have 
spoken; here was an instance of his base ingra¬ 
titude ; and what I have next to record exhibits 
in him a disgraceful union of ingratitude and 
revenge. To general Washington he was under 
greater obligations than to any man on earth. 
To his kind interposition he was indebted for 
the bounty of congress; and at his table he was 
supported when he was homeless and friendless; 
yet because the general declined to attempt 
what he could not consistently undertake in his 
behalf, impelled by furious revenge, and unmind¬ 
ful of all the favours he had received, he thus 
assails his generous friend and patron : “ As to 
you, sir, treacherous in private friendship, and a 
hypocrite in public life, the world will be puzzled 
to decide whether you are an apostate or an 
impostor; whether you have abandoned good 
principles, or whether you ever had any.” At 
the same period he wrote the following epi¬ 
gram : - 

“ T.ikc from the mine the hardest, roughest stone. 

It needs no fashion, it is Washington ; 

But if 3011 chisel, lot your strokes k.> rude, 

And on his breast engrave 1 Ingratitude.' ” 

About this time the French convention pro¬ 
ceeded to try and execute their king. Paine 
protested against a sanguinary sentence, and re¬ 
commended perpetual banishment. Yet, though 
his proposal was rejected with scorn, he con¬ 
tinued to sit with regicides and murderers. He 
even made a speech commending a paper con¬ 
stitution submitted to this enlightened and hu¬ 
mane assembly, in which he virulently abused 
the principles and plan of the American govern¬ 
ment, which he hod in former instances, and in 
all his publications, applauded, as the only per¬ 
fect model of a constitution upon earth. It was 
about this period his friend King addressed to 
him the following remonstrance:— 

“ * If the French kill their king, it will be a 
signal for my departure, for I will not abide 
amongst such sanguinary men.' These, Mr. 
Paine, were your wbrds at our last meeting; yet 
after this you are not only with them, but the 
chief modeller of their new constitution, formed 
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on principles so heterogeneous and inconsistent, 
so hypothetical and contradictory, as shows me, 
that provided your theories obtain fame, you are 
indifferent how the people may be disappointed 
in the«practice of them." • * * 

We have now conducted the hero of our tale 
to an important era in his literary and moral 
history. The politician now becomes a theolo¬ 
gian. He relieved the tedium of imprisonment 
by putting together his thoughts on religion. 
He apprehended himself to be every moment at 
the point of death ; his life was in jeopardy, and* 
every time he heard the creaking of the door of 
his dungeon, he expected to be le^ forth t^ the 
guillotine. He had not a Bible in his posses¬ 
sion j but he had received a Christian education ; 
he had passed the 'greater part of his life with 
Christians, and was no stranger to* the facts and 
doctrines of the holy book. He reflects on its 
well-remembered pages; it lias been his guide 
and polar star amidst the darkness and storms of 
his feverish being, and now its cheering light is 
thrown upon a scene of beauty and glory in 
which he is shortly to recreate his wearied spirit. 


Tile angel of mercy is identified in his imagina¬ 
tion with the messenger of death, and the terrors 
of the scaffold vanish before the benignant splen¬ 
dors of the crown witji which the ministering 
spirits of the Christian patriot and martyr long 
tosinvest his honoured brow. 0 that this were 
more than a bright illusion! Alas 1 the wretched 
captive, darting his keen, malignant eye through 
the gloom of this ontichamber to the grave, is 
neither ^Christian, patriot, nor martyr. Having 
spent hfs life in labouring to dethrone the mo* 
narchs of earth, and to shiver the frame of civil 
society to atoms,«he now regards, with convul¬ 
sive rage and t vengeance, the thnfties, the prince¬ 
doms, the orders, and the royalties of heaven. 
The agents of darkness eagerly hover round him, 
and a black inspiration pours its unhallowed and 
pestiferous afflatus on a head and lieSrt the 
fittest instruments of satanic delusion and malice 
that were ever oenjoined in one being since the 
days of Judas Iscariot* and which seem to con¬ 
stitute that being the connecting link in the 
moral chain yhich unites the human with an 
mfcnifcl nature. 


THE POET’S HYMN OF PRAISE. 


Eternal God I thy presence we behold 
In all thy workB—in river, laud, or sea, 

Where hounding waves since Time’s first birth have 
rolled, 

Charming the soul with dey) sublimity: 

1 hear thee in the summer’s sighing gale, 

And view thee in the peaceful, slumbering vale. 

1 piaise thee, O my God ! 

Thou art where Andes rear their giant forms, 

Capped with an everlasting snow-wreathed crown; 
Home of the clouds, and cradle of the storms, 

That o’er the land with sullen darkness frown: 

In the deep mountain-stream's impetuous fall, 

Rocks call to floods, and floods to mountains call, 

To praise thee, O my Gq4 1 

Thou form’dst the world, and modest man to dwell 
A humble denizen on earth below, 

Yet lord o’er all, as holy records tell, 

Fraught with deep inspiration’s sacred glow : 

For mines of wealth, a rich unbounded store, 

Gifts from that land where angel-bands adore, 

I praise thee, O my God 1 

Swift at thy word the blazing star of day 
Springs from the gloomy shadows of the night; 
Chases the mountain mists and clouds away, 

And yields to earth his glad refulgent light. 

That thou hast given to man his quickening rays, 

My soul shall speak her mighty Maker’s praise : 

I praise thee, O my God I 

That thou hast given the fanning, balmy gale, 

And made the lucid streamlet softly glide; 

Hast formed the peaceful haunt—the silent vale, 

The leafy grove, the mountain’s grassy Bide ; 

And bid the verdant scenes of earth arise, 

A glorious Eden ’neatb the azure skies: 

I praise Jhee, O my God I 

Thou to the flower heat given its beauteous form, 

Its scented fragrance—its alluring hue; 

Rweat the whirlwind, ridest on the storm, 

Speak'st in the thunder; in the heaven’s blue 


Thou, Lord l art seen; o’er all thy foot hath trod; 
11 Earth with her thousand voices praises God 

1 praise thee, O my God 1 

That thou hast made my soul rejoice, and feel 
The raptures of devotion’s holy flame; 

That thou hast taught me with delight to kneel, 
And offer homage to thy sacred name; 

That I have felt the peace thy Spirit brings, 
Unbought by richest gems of eastern kings, 

I praise thee, O my Sod 1 

That thou didst look from heaven with pitying eye 
When earth was sunk in wretchedness and ain: 
That Jesus' spirit groaned on Calvary, 

Redeeming gface for guilty man to win; 

That thou, within the realms^pf light above, 

Wilt crown us with thy everlasting love, 

4 1 praise thee, O my God 1 

Long as life beats within this mortal frame? 

To thee, O God, my grateful song I'll raise; 
Welcome reproaches, and all earth calls shame, 

If to thy glory shall redound the prais%: . 

If thou art mine, and heaven my future rest,. 

No sorrow shall disturb my peaceful breast • 

I praise thee, O my God 1 

Earth's fleeting joys are formed of hopes and fear?, 
Gliding ephemeras of a hasty hour, 

Cradled in sin, and washed in guilt’s big tears, 

That, torrent-like, their watery deluge pour s 
O ! may 1 seek enduring joys on high, 

Where streams of bliss shall roll eternally. 

And praise thee, O my God I 

And when relieved of all this sin and sjiame 
I feel below, and to the heavens above 
I’ve winged my flight, thy ever glorious name 
I’ll praise, and chaunt a Saviour’s dying love ; 

And in subltmer straing of melody, 

Hymn to the golden harps his grace so free, 

And praise thee, O my God 1 
T. W. A. 
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A LEAF FROM THE HISTO.RY OF THE FORTRESS OF EHRENBREITSTEIN. 

Oh the banks of the.fair Rhine, opposite the He pleaded for permission to send them under a 
town of Coblentzj and close to the confluence of flag of truce to Cofflentz, while he remained and 


the Moselle and Rhine, stands a lofty ri>ck, 
crowned by the shattered ruins of Ehrenbreit- 
stein. This once impregnable fortress, with its 
varied fortunes and magnificent locality^.has be¬ 
come so familiar to us by mejms of “ Tours,” 
** Views,” &c., asr to need no description. Its 
image, firowning over the waves of that exulting ' 
and abounding river, whiclr nobly foams and 
flows at the base, and its shattered wall, “ black 
with the miner’s blast," is present to every one. 
The remembrances induced by the sight of the 
dism^itled fortress are of a character peculiarly 
affecting and tragic; and the scenes of suffering 
included in the brief notices of the blockade of 
Ehrenbreitstein have few parallels in the annals 
of war. In the course of thfi campaigns imme¬ 
diately following the French revolution, this 
castle experienced, on several v occasions, the 
vicissitudes of war, and more than once ex¬ 
changed its possessors by force, stratagem, or 
capitulation. In 1797 it endured a close siege 
for eighteen months, terminated only by the 
peace of teoben, which transferred it from the 
elector of Mayence to French mastery. On this 
occasion, colonel Faber was its brave and reso¬ 
lute commandant; and determined, with his 
veteran garrison, to abide the event of the siege, 
for which he was well prepared as to means of 
defence. The excavated galleries and bomb¬ 
proof walls of Ehrenbreitstein bade defiance to 
the enemy; but a sorer foe lurked within her 
walls than force or fraud, and not many days 
had passed before the governor appointed a more 
economical distribution of provision, in order to 
avert, as long as possible, the dreaded evil of 
famine. Among; thfi. fated inmates of the castle 
were Count D’Aubigny, his lovely wife, and their 
child, the blooming Eugerte. They had sought 
Safety in*emigrat$on during the reign of terror in 
t Paris, and had quitted their residence in that 
cl£y, and tlje unquiet scenes of their native land, 
until more peaceful times. Now too hastily 
attempting a return to their loved home, they 
had been intercepted by the officers of the Ger¬ 
man government, and their passports proving 
unsatisfactory to the authorities of Coblentz, the 
noble prisoners were transferred to Ehrenbreit¬ 
stein, and there detained as valuable liostages. 
Cohnt D’Aubigny felt the peculiar severity of 
his lot in thus being captured at the very thresh- 
hold of his own country; detained for an indefi¬ 
nite time, apd shut within these guarded walls 
by his own friends, who were, without unfriendly 
intentions, to prove the means of the severest 
suffering to him and his unfortunate family. 
But he dreaded most the threatened evils of the 
siege for his gentle Eveline and darling child. 


Bhared the lot of the garrison j he asked not for 
liberty even for them, but only a change in their 
place of imprisonment, that they might not incur 
the risk of the most horrible of deaths. 

The sturdy Faber denied the suit. t " The 
lady’s tongue," said he, ** is not to be trusted; 
ghe will betray our present destitute condition. 
She and her son must share our fare and our 
famine; and .when the provisions fail, as fail they 
will ere I yield the fortress, perhaps the know¬ 
ledge of a lady’s sufferings may dispose your 
gallant countrymen to come more readily to 
terms.” 

D’Aubigny returned to the apartment of his 
countess, who already guessed the terrible truth. 
Her mind was os firm, her character as elevated, 
and her love as faithful, as her disposition was 
feminine and gentle, and she strove to soothe 
and comfort her agonised husband, whispering 
words of hope which she hardly felt. The cup 
of woe from which the tender mother and heroic 
wife shrunk not on her own account, was, how¬ 
ever, to be drained to its last most bitter dregs, 
and every day brought an increase of suffering, 
beneath which the firmest soldier quailed. The 
frail and delicate boy, ill prepared by his careful 
and luxurious training to bear such trials, was 
the first to sink; and his agonised parents saw 
his cheek fade, his laughing eye become dim, 
and his step bound less playfully over the court¬ 
yard, and they gazed mournfully on each other, 
and on their drooping blossom. 

The count took Eveline’s hand and said, 
“ Could I, my loved wife, could*I have believed 
when I sought your heart in scenes of festal 
gaiety and wealth, that I should only win it to 
share in the horrors of such a destiny, or could 
I have dreamed, when I first looked on my 
child’s face, that I should live to wish him un¬ 
born rather than see him perish thus slowly and 
horribly,”- 

“ Hush! D’Aubigny," said his gentle wife, 
“ repine not; we are still the objects of the love 
and care of a merciful God, and he will soon 
give us freedom and happiness, if not on earth, 
in the world of enjoyment above. But, sec ! 
our boy sleeps; let us cherish his repose; it will 
win him a few minutes from hunger.” 

(l No, mamma, I cannot sleep,” said the lan¬ 
guid voice of the little Eugene. * • 

The count took up the emaciated child in his 
arms, and forced his way to colonel Faber, ex¬ 
claiming, in a voice broken by “sobs, “ Look on 
my boy; he is my c only child. If you have the 
heart of a man, pity him before it is top late; 
send him away from Ehrenbreitstein." 

“ I cannot," replied Faber resolutely, though 
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his eye glistened with a tear of sympathy os he 
spoke; “ I am responsible to my country for the 
fulfilment of the trust which she has given me. 
Your child shall have my share of provision; but 
my dgty sternly forbids your request; I An not, 
sir, 1 cannot grant it.** 

“ Do not* weep, dear papa,” murmured the 
child; “ I never nw you weep before. I shall 
soon be better. I will eat what we pan still 
procure. O, do not weep, dear papa." 

With an effort mighty at his age, did the little 
Eugene force himself to share the loathsome 
morsels scantily doled out to the starving garri¬ 
son. The flesh of dogs and hqrses had long 
been exhausted, and were now vainly sought as 
the highest luxuries. Many of the troops had 
already perished; \n& the fair young mother and 
her boy showed, by their failing strength and 
tremulous voices, that they were %oon about to 
follow. Again the wretched father and husband 
attempted to move the governor, who continued 
inexorable; and becoming almost frantic by re¬ 
peated denials of his request, was ordered to 
solitary confinement. " A merciful punishment," 
said Faber, “since the unfortunate man,will now 
be spared the misery of looking on sufferings 
which he cannot alleviate.” 

Deprived of the society of her husband, the 
last resource of her wretchedness, the only solace 
in her deep anguish, the countess and her little 
son remained in a lonely chamber in the loftiest 
tower of the fortress, and .with longing eyes and 
yearning hearts looked out on the free waters of 
the Rhine that sparkled brightly as they flowed, 
eight hundred feet below the walls of their pri¬ 
son. The glad sunshine streamed through the 
narrow slits which afforded them light and air, 
and from which they could see the white city of 
Coblentz glittering among the trees on the oppo¬ 
site side of the river. It was a beautiful sight 
to look upon; but the mental anguish the mother 
endured as she gazed upon her boy, and thought 
shudderingly of the husband who had been torn 
from her side, and who was wont to soothe her 
in her sorrows, prevented her from deriving the 
pleasure she was accustomed to experience when 


beholding the glqries of nature and the produc¬ 
tions of art. • 

Hour after hour slowly waned away, the still¬ 
ness of their apartment broken only by the 
hoarse mingled sounds of the± besieging army, or 
tl* step of the sentinel before the tower in 
which they were confined. Within the fortress 
all was dismay: the succours which they had 
asked from the city of Rastadt had been re¬ 
fused ; Vind men looked on each other’s pale and 
withered features, each seeking to read the opi¬ 
nion of his brother-in-arms, as to the probability 
of the iron-heartfd Faber surrendering the trust 
reposed in l^m, now that all External aid was 
helpless, or whether, still keeping the gates 
closed, he would perish within the walls* 

But the sufferings of the beautiful wife of 
D’Aubigny were fast ending. On the looming 
ot the day on which the governor capitulated, 
the mother spoke faintly to her child, who laid 
with his face on dier bysora, “ Eugene,” said she, 
if you survive this peril, let the deliverance be a 
pledge to yoy of the never-failing mercy of God, 
and Itet it teach you sympathy with the wants of 
others. Never let the poor and the hungry 
plead with you in vain.” 

“ Mamma," feebly articulated the child, “ let 
me hold your hand.” • 

She clasped it; it was cold. She looked upon 
her boy; his eye was closing; he gave her one 
glance of affection, and his spirit fled. 

Ail hour afterwards the fortress surrendered. 
The brother of Eveline was in the army of the 
conquerors; he knew his sister and her husband 
and child were in Ehrenbreitstein; and hastily 
commanding one of the fainting garrisqn to lead 
him to their apartment, rushed eagerly into the 
room. No living one was there save himself; 
and at the sight that met his view, he stood 
transfixed wjth horror. Eugene was lying on 
the bed, his limbs composed m death, and th< 
wasted form of his once-beautiful mother laj 
beside him. She i^ad perished while performing 
the last sad offices of affection for he$ child. • 

The count lived but to receive the embrace o» 
his brother, and died in his.arms. 


MEMORY. 


BT LORD NORTHAMPTON. 


[Extracted from “ The Tribute," a volume edited by 
the noble lord above named, for the benefit of the family 
of the lafb Rev. E. Smedley, M. A.] 

0, memory, thou ever restless power, 

Recalling all that’s vanish’d from our sight; 

Thy pencil clipp’d now in the rainbow’s light, 

Now in the gloomy tints of midnight’s hour; 

From youth’s gay garden, manhood’s blighted bower, 
Culling thy varied chaplet, dark aud bright— 


The rose, the rue, the baleful aconite; 
Alternating the cypress and the flower : 

Casting, with lightning speed, tliy wizard glance 
Through th’ long retrospect of bygone years, 
Whence, at thine hest, in dim array, advance 
Shadows of idle hope and idle fears ? 

Half cheerful is thy saddest countenance, 

Thy sweetest smile, alas I is moist with tears. 
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SARD'S MISCELLANY. 


THE INVENTION OF 'PAPER. 

(From 'Uallam 8 History of European Literature.') 


The date of the invention of our present paper, 
manufactured from linen rags, or of its introduc¬ 
tion into Europe, has long been the subject of 
controversy. That paper made from cotton was 
in use sooner, is admitted on all sides. ‘ 'Some 
charters written uppn that kind hot l&tqf than 
the tenth century were seen by Montfaucon; and 
it is even said to be found in pppal bulls of the 
ninth. The Greeks, however, froi^ whom the 
west of Europe is conceived to have borrowed 
this sort of paper, did not much employ it in 
manuscript books, according to Montfaucon, till 
the twelfth century, from which time it came 
into frequent use among them. Muratori hah 
seen no writing upon this material older than 
1100 , though in deference to«Montfaucon, he 
admits its employment earlier. It certainly was 
not greatly used in Italy before the thirteenth 
century. Among the Saracens of Spain, or. the 
other hand, as well as those of the east, it was of 
much greater antiquity. The Greeks called it 
Charta Damascena, having been manufactured 
or sold in th€ city of Damascus. And Casiri, in 
his catalogue of the Arabic Manuscripts in the 
Escurial, desires us to understand that they are 
written on paper of cotton or linen, but generally 
the latter, unless the contrary be expressed. 
Many in this catalogue were written before the 
thirteenth, or even the twelfth century. 

This will lead us to the more disputed ques¬ 
tion as to the antiquity of linen paper. The 
earliest distinct instance I have found, and which 
I believe has hitherto been overlooked, is an 
Arabic version of the Aphorisms of Hippocrates, 
the manuscript bearing the date of 100. This 
Casiri observes to' be on linen paper, not os. in 
itself remarkable, bfit aS accounting for its injury 
by wet. It does not appeqf whether it were 
written in §pain, or, like many iu that catalogue, 
brought from Egypt or the east. 

/ The authority of Casiri must confirm beyond 
doubt a parsa^e in Peter, Abbot of Clugni, which 
has perplaxed tho.ie who place the invention of 
linen paper very low. In a treatise against the 
Jews, he sp^pks of books, ex pelhbus arietum, 
hircorum vel vitulomm , give ex biblis vel juncie 
Orttntalium paludum, aut cx rasuris veterum pan¬ 
norum, seu ex alia qualibet forte viliore materia 
compactoe . Ablate English writer contends that 
nothing can be meant by the last words “ unless 
that all sorts of inferior substances capable of 
being so applied, among them, perhaps, hemp rfhd 
the remains of bordage, were used at this period 
in the manufacture of paper.” It ceitainly at least 
seems reasonable to interpret the words ex raeurie 
veterum pannorum, of linen rags; and when I 
add, that Peter Cluniaccnsis passed a consider¬ 


able time in Spain, in 1141, there can remain, it 
seems, no rational doubt, that the 1 Saracens of 
the Pfeninsula were acquainted with that species 
of pape^ though perhaps it was os yet unknown 
in every other country. 

Andres asserts, on the authority of the Mfcmoirs 
of the Academy of Barcelona, that a treaty be¬ 
tween the kings of Arragon and Castile, bearing 
the date 1178, and written upon linen paper, is 
extant in the archives of that city. He alleges 
several other instances in the next page; when 
Mabillon, who denies that pkper of linen was 
then used in Charters, which indeed no one is 
likely to maintain, mentions, as the earliest speci¬ 
men he had seen in France, a letter of Jonville 
to St. Louis, which must be older than 1270, 
Andres refers the invention to the Saracens of 
Spain, using the fine flax of Valencia and Murcia; 
and conjectures that it was brought into use 
among tye Spaniards themselves by Alfonso of 
Castile. 

In the opinion of the English writer to whom 
we have above referred, paper, from a very early 
period, was manufactured of mixed materials, 
which have sometimes been erroneously taken 
for pure cotton. We have in the Tower of Lon¬ 
don a letter addressed to Henry III. by Ray¬ 
mond, son of Raymond VI., Count of Toulouse 
and consequently between 1216 and 1222, when 
the latter died, upon very strong paper, and con¬ 
sequently made, in Mr. Ottley’s judgment, of 
mixed materials ; while in several of the time of 
Edward 1., written upon genuine cotton paper of 
no great thickness, the fibres of fotton present 
themselves every where at the backs of the let¬ 
ters sa distinctly that they seem as if they might 
even now be spun into thread. 

Notwithstanding this last statement, which I 
must confirm by my own observation, and of 
which no one can doubt who has looked at the 
letters themselves, several writers of high autho¬ 
rity, such as Tiraboschi and Savigny, persist not 
only in fixing the invention of linen paper very 
low, even after the middle of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, but in maintaining that it is undistinguish- 
able from that made of cotton, except by the 
eye of a manufacturer. Were this indeed true, 
it would be sufficient for the purpose we have 
hei'e in view, which is not to trace the origin of 
a particular discovery, but the employment of a 
useful vehicle of writing. If it be true that 
cotton paper was fabricated in Italy of so good a 
texture that i: cannot be discerned from linen, it 
must be considered as of equal utility. It is not 
the case with the letters on cotton paper in our 
English repositories, moRt, if not ail, of which 
were written in France or Spain. 
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Sir Henry Ellis has said, that “few f> vcry few 
instances indeed occur before the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, of letters written upon paper. The use of 
cotton paper was by no means general, or even, 
1 bejjeve, frequent, except in Spain' and Italy, 


perhaps also in ihe South of France. Nor was 
it much employed even in Italy for boohs. 
Savigny \ells us that there are few manuscripts 
of law books among the multitude that exist, 
which are not written on parchment," 


A SKETCH OF THE JJFE AND CHARACTER* OF NOBODY. 


Tbps u pensive public " has of late years been 
overwhelmed with “ Lives,” “ Memoirs,” “ Remi- 
nisccnscs," “ Autobiographies,” and ‘I Biographical 
Sketches,” “ Diaries,” “ Note Books,” “ Conversa¬ 
tions,” and after-dinner chit-chat* have issued, as 
a torrent, from the press. In truth, we have been 
so nauseated with the “ Life, death, last dying 
speech and confession" of anybody, and every 
body, that, by way of variety, we have determined 
to present our readers with a biographical sketch 
of Nobody. 

Nobody is so exalted above other men, that 
no human being can be brought, however re¬ 
motely, into comparison with him. Nobody is 
older than Methuselah was when he <jied. In¬ 
deed, when nature was emerging from chaos, and 
the Spirit of the Almighty breathed upon the 
shapeless mass, Nobody was by. Nobody plucked 
the olive lent with which Noah’s dove returned to 
the ark ; and, when the waters had subsided, 
and Noah left his floating habitation and placed 
Ins foot again on the slimy earth, Nobody was 
here to receive him. Nobody communicated to 
Joseph the purport of the dreams which he in¬ 
terpreted to Pharaoh’s butler and bakei, while in 
prison. 

When Pharaoh attempted to pass through the 
Red Sea, in pursuit of the Israelites, to the de¬ 
struction of hjjjwclf and his host. Nobody escaped. 
Nobody recollects the building of the Pyramids j 
Nobody lmd the honour to trim the beard of 
Nebuchadnezzar during the entire period of his 
banishment ; Nobody saw the slie-wolf affection¬ 
ately suckling the brothers, Romulus and Remus ; 
and, when “ the eternal city ” was in fiames, 
Nobody danced to the fiddling of Nero. During 
Napoleon’s campaign in Russia, Nobody antici¬ 
pated the early frost and the burning of Moscow. 
Nobody saw the devil fling an ink-stand at 
Luther, in his study, and Nobody interfered to 
prevent its taking effect. Nobody was present 
when Eugene Aram committed the murder for 
which he suffered. 

Nobody has traversed every part of the glbbe, 
and encountered perils of every description. 
When the Royal George went down with Kem- 
penfeldt and his eight hundred men, Nobody 
was saved. Nobody enjoyed the squeeze and 
suffocation in the black-hole at Calcutta. 

Nobody has a perfect knowledge of all the 
laws to which the several phenomena of nature 
may be referred. Nobody is acquainted with the 


kind pi matfer of which (he earth's centre is 
composed. The nature and various phenomena 
of light, heat, electricity, Galvanism, &c., are as 
familiar as gie first three lettcfe of the alphabet 
to Nobody. The principles of aerostation are 
fully understood by Nobody; and when poor 
Cocking fell a victim to his temerity, in descend¬ 
ing m a parachute of his own construction, No- 
laody was astonished. The Newspapers, the 
other day, fawured us with a long and very cir¬ 
cumstantial account 9 of a balloon, which was 
seen descending in the neighbourhood of St. 
Martin’s-lane, from which narrative it appears, 
that when the gaping and breathless multitude, 
who had been watching its progress, reached the 
car, they found Nobody in it. Nobody can steer 
a balloon in a direction exactly opposed to the 
current of the wind; it is, accordingly, Nobody’s 
amusement, atmospherically, to circumnavigate 
the globe in order to acquire an appetite for 
dinner. 

Nobody is credulous on all subjects and occa¬ 
sions, believing, for instance, the statements con¬ 
tained in the travels of Gulliver and Munchausen, 
American newspapers,hustings declarations of par¬ 
liamentary candidates, epitaphs, and tyve-letters. 
When Mr. Waterton published a book, and prefixed 
to it a frontispiece representing himself astride a 
large crocodile, which appeared to be trotting 
him obediently to the next village—the reptile’s 
fore-legs serving for a bridle—and stated that the 
event actually oecurredrNofiody believed him. 

Nobody is universally generous. Bums ex-« 
perienced his bounty, for he says, 

“ 1 linvc a penny to spend. 

There—tlitmks* to Nobody; 

I have nothing to lend, i 
I’ll borrow troin kiobody.” m 

When Otway, the gifted, the neglected Otway, 
was so reduced by misfortune that a peigiy tart 
was to him an almost unattainable luxury^ No¬ 
body relieved him I In fact, most of the sons of 
genius have risen to eminence Jn spite of the 
sleek dunces who fattened on their brains ; and 
if some have escaped obscurity, misfortune, and 
indigence, they have been indebted for their 
comparative good fortune to Nobody. 

Nobody has read every wort that has pro¬ 
ceeded from the press, of whatever country. 
Accordingly, the literary knowledge of Nobody 
is universal. Nobody knows who was the author 
of the series of letters published with the signa- 
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ture “ Junius." Every body has read some of 
the works of the Laureate—Nobody has read 
them all. Many people made desperate attempts 
at his M Vision of Judgment/’ but Nobody liked— 
Nobody comprehended it; most people quizzed-*- 
Nobody failed to laugh at it. We are bound, ift 
candour, to acknowledge <hat, as an author, 
Nobody surpasses Mrs. Trollope in falsehood, 
vulgarity, ignorance, and conceit: yet Nobody 
can, when he pleases, by the forcp of his elo¬ 
quence, make a man believe himself to be an¬ 
other person. Nobody can, by dint of mere 
rhetorical flourish, convert a ditch into 41 a river,” 
a swamp into “ a lake," a dung h*ap into “ a 
gentle declivity,” an old tumble-down house into 
" an ancient mansion,” better than George Robins. 
Nobody c thinks Lord Londonderry wrote the 
11 History of the Peninsular War,” which bcar^ 
his name, for Nobody doubts that Mr. Gleig 
wrote it for him. When the devet author of the 
Pickwick papers attemptedc to delineate what he 
had evidently never seen—a type of that class of 
ignorant hypocrites who hover on the skirts of all 
sects of Christians, as suttlers and fortune-tellers 
do on the track of an army, yet have as little in 
common with the former, as such vagabonds have 
with the latter. Nobody recognised the portrait, 
and no wonder—it represents Nobody. 

The knowledge of Nobody is without limit. 
Every body has his or her opinion as to the just¬ 
ness and propriety of entailing on us the national 
debt, but Nobody knows when or how it is to be 
liquidated. Nobody knows the meaning, purport, 
and use of the “ Unknown Tongues Nobody 
has witnessed the performance of an Irvingite 
miracle. Nobody knows how the vast sums of 
money appropriated to the repair and alteration 
of Buckingham-palace can have been absorbed 
by that sponge-like piece of deformity. Nobody 
can tell what will |>e the result of any known suit 
in any existing coupt of, law -, for our legislators 
appear to have taken grent pains so to frame the 
laws which they have made, ts to render them 
intelligible to Nobody. There is an ecclesiasti¬ 
cal law, too, which appears to have been enacted 


for the especial benefit of Nobody—Nobody may 
marry his grandmother! 

Nobody is of so sympathetic a nature, that he 
mourns for all who die. An instance of Nobody's 
extremfe sensibility is narrated in an old epitaph, 
which we quote from memory :— 

41 Beneath lies John T oink ins. When ho died 
, Nobody sorrowed, and Nobody cried; 

And where he is gone to, and how ho fares. 

Nobody knows, and Nobody cares." 

This John Tomkins must have been a very par¬ 
ticular friend of Nobody. 

Nobody is Vise at all times, yet Nobody likes 
to be considered a fool. Nobody is insensible to 
pain, therefore Nobody likes to have his corns 
trodden on. Nobody likfcs to be a principal in a 
duel with a good shot for his antagonist. No¬ 
body perfectly understands whereiu consists the 
justice and honour of shooting a man whom you 
have offended, or suffering him to shoot you; 
and, when two men quarrel, fire at each other, 
and, as is usually the case, both miss, yet imme¬ 
diately become reconciled, Nobody comprehends 
on what rational principle the reconciliation is 
effected. • Nobody prefers cold boiled mutton to 
hot. Nobody is responsible for the 'neglect and 
omissions of the whole human race, for “ what is 
every body’s business is Nobody’s.” Nobody is 
exempt from liability to disease of any kind ; yet 
Nobody, when in possession of his senses, takes 
Morison’s Pills. 

We could furnish the reader with many more 
interesting anecdotes of Nobody, so as to make 
our narrative as long as the biography of Any¬ 
body. But we have no particular desire to be 
esteemed by Nobody, and if we extend our 
article we are sure Nobody will be pleased; suf¬ 
fice it then, that as Nobody has existed from the 
moment of creation, so Nobody Will continue to 
exist till matter shall be no more ; and when the 
elements shall be resolving into their original 
nothingness, the mighty flames which still em¬ 
brace a universe in their destructive grasp will 
possess power to effect the annihilation of No¬ 
body. N. (not Nobody.) 


FICTION. 

TH 1 BD ARTICLE. 


In our last paper on this subject (which has 
preceded this Dy a much longer period than we 
could have wished) we alluded in a general man¬ 
ner to the well-known fact, that “ the golden 
ages” of Greece and Rome possessing, as thfey 
did, a very riclPand abundant supply of materials 
for the construction of novels and romances, 
did yet hesitate to avail themselves of them, and 
did not bring to bear upon the. literature of their 
country the scenes and sketches either of cha¬ 


racter or society which were so aptly fitted for 
display in the hands of a literateur either in the 
pages of a novel or a romance. c 

We believe that the reasons why the moderns 
have, and the ancients had not, this form of com¬ 
position, may be found in the fact, that although 
the materials for it were good, and the situations 
in, and characters of like, the very ones best suited 
and adapted to the purpose—that the persons (or 
those who go under the generally significant 
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title of " the public,” in our day and generation) 
to whom they would have been addressed, 
would have turned a deaf ear to the Boft words 
and the winning entreaties, and would not, there¬ 
fore, have brought either to the* pockets ol 
printer, editor, author, or publisher, that rich re¬ 
ward which is gained dally and weekly by every 
one of the parties connected with Ward’s Mis¬ 
cellany. In those early days of literature, thi 
only species of literary composition which “went 
down * with the public was the drama, which was 
among the earliest forms of fiction extant.. Y)i 
this subject an able writer thu£ appropriately 
expresses himself: “ The old Greeks as a people 
could not read, nor if they could, was it possible 
to supply them # as a "people with hooks. The 
elements of their narrative and lyric poetry, 
therefore, were gradually blended together in a 
form of composition, which in addition to the 
original accompaniments of music and dance 
admitted those of action and spectacle, and with 
this elaborated into perfection by consummate 
art and genius, the lively, the essentially southern 
imagination of a people, whose talent was pro¬ 
digiously superior to their knowledge, was 
abundantly satisfied. The Romans borrowed 
not only the form but the substance of their 
drama from the Greeks; and to little purpose, 
for the character of the people was essentially 
military, and the display of martial skill, the 
pomp of warlike processions, and, above all, the 
horrible interest of actual combats between man 
and beasts, and man and man seem to have left 
little room in the popular affections for the 
milder and more elegant excitements of dramatic 
art. Even had the political circumstances of the 
country been as favourable as in the olden times, 
when poetical art flourished in any shape, they 
were other»fse to the theatrical display of the 
heroic characters and events of the national 
history on the one hand, or the free coram populo 
exposure of actual national manners on the 
other.” 

In the earlier times of modem literature we 
find that songs and ballads occupied the fore¬ 
most rank—the minstrel was the literateur of the 
day—his life was spent in musical wanderings 
from castle to castle, and from abbey to abbey; 
his precarious livelihood was derived from the 
largess of the lord or the charity of the monk. 
Hie poetic romance Boon degenerated into the 
prose narrative; the troubadour became the 
trouveur, and from this anomalous and ambigu¬ 
ous birthright sprang the romance and novel of 
thos9 days which, though changed somewhat in 
name and character, are still the same, which in 
our own day alternately enchant and enliven, cap¬ 
tivate or subdue the weak and willing spirits who 
bend to their perusal. jCervantes, the Spanish 
author, was the first who amalgamated and en- 
wovened together the materials which an every day 
life afforded him for the “ perpetration ” of a novel, 


and he may *be considered as the father of 
novelist^. We shall pass over here (as unsuit¬ 
able altogether to the object which we have in 
view in these papers) all mention of the origin, 
*ise, and progress of that department of literary 
"fiction to which the drama more particularly ap¬ 
pertains, simply obServing, in the words of a well- 
known author, thjit “it demands brevity of ex¬ 
pression, and concentration of parts, as among 
its first requisites ; it trusts much to the aid 
and /assistance of apparatus ; and much more to 
the ready imaginations of persons excited during 
a brief space by external stimulants; and although 
it has beea fortunate enough to be the vehicle 
of the very highest genius, and also of the very 
highest art that the annals of poetry have to 
display, it seems impossible not to a<£nit that it 
hopes in vain to advance in power and popu¬ 
larity along with the growing intelligence of the 
people at Urge.” This passage was written 
many years siftce, aid suns have risen and set 
over the sentiments which it conveys, and have 
not altered its power or falsified its justice; its 
latter portion has become, in our day and genera¬ 
tion, a true and prophetic one, and every hour 
and every day only hastens the advent of its ful¬ 
filment. % 

But ere we close this article we have some 
few concluding observations to make upon that 
class of candidates for approval In the world of 
fiction—we mean vicious novels. 

It will be surely conceded by the most in¬ 
veterate novel reader, that not one novel out of 
twenty conveys either a good or even a satis¬ 
factory moral principle to the minds of its 
readers, or that it even pretends to any thing of 
the kind. This observation is as applicable to 
what is termed the religious novel as to one 
whose author is utterly guiltless of all knowledge 
of the hoHest and most sacred of all principles. 
We had occasion, a short ^time since, to revert 
to a very bad example of this kind in reviewing 
the “ Monk of times,” and we refer our reader# 
to the remarks we then made on tifct subject. 

Novels are again to be deprecated on accent 
i the fallacious views which they take qn mfcst 
topics which they presume it^to be their province 
to discuss. The writers of this class of fiction 
paint virtue in such bright and dazzling colours 
as are sufficient to blind the eyes*>f all who con¬ 
template her masquerade attire; and vice ys too 
hideously deformed in the hands of the novelist 
to admit of any transforming pewer or influence 
affecting it in the slightest degree. Evex^ action ' 
and sentiment, although the property of cha¬ 
pters who profess to be mortal, is utterly at 
variance with the truth of suph a supposition, 
'their “ sayings and doings ” are more appropriate 
to those who obtain chance “glimpses of the 
moon,” than to mere inheritors of mortal flesh 
and blood. The personages, more especially the 
hero and heroine, are invariably either preter- 
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naturally good or superlatively evil; their M lives 
and conversations" are either seraphic or satanic, 
and their difficulties, trials, agd hair-breadth 
escapes, out of all sorts of impending death and 
dangers, are such a» to put competition out of 
the question, and at utter defiance. But thestf 
points are some of the lightest to which the evil 
of this class of writings is attached. The im¬ 
pression which they make upon all grade ( s of 
intellectual and moral power is sucty as tends to 
their utter degeneracy, degradation, and dotmfal. 
To the young, whose unformed and hitherto 
uncontaminated poinds gladly aresort to the 
perusal and contemplation of the fic^tious lives 
and exploits which this false class of fictions dis¬ 
play, the* effect of such canker-poison is de¬ 
structive B in the highest degree. The young 
give an easy credence to the gorgeous scenery, 
of a pantomime, and a ready belief to the purity 
of character with which one or mote of the per- I 
sonages of a novel are surr* to bfe graced ; and j 


in proportion to the truth with which they Invest 
all they read, is the disappointment they experi¬ 
ence when treading from the threshold of the 
golden doors of fiction they step out among the 
busy tfirongs of the eyery-day world of reality 
around them. The bright vision then fades—the 
sunny landscapes, with which in their imagination 
they had invested life, then dissolve away, and, 

« ** Like tlic bflsolces fabric of a vision 

Leave not a wreck behind." , 

•The truth of the change does violence to the 
false feelings 'which fiction had engendered. The 
mind becomes .unsettled, disquietude and dis¬ 
content soon step in, and a mock fatigue and 
weariness of the world in which their lot has 
been placed assumes the sway And power, where 
the happiness arid contentment which a gracious 
Benefactor has Vouchsafed to them should be the 
cause of great and sincere thankfulness of heart. 

Ephon. 


COSMOGONY OF MOSES. 

ARTICLE VII. 

THE ABSURDITY OP THE MERE INVENTION OF MAN AS THE ORIGIN OP THE WORLD. 


Thus have the discoveries of science lent their 
useful aid to those of revelation; and it is pleas¬ 
ing to reflect that the Cosmogony of Moses is 
the only account of the creation which remains 
unimpeached, and even strengthened by the re¬ 
sults of philosophical inquiry. Yet it is im¬ 
portant to Observe, that science alone could never 
conduct the human mind to God, as the first 
cause of all things; and a very humiliating re¬ 
flection it forces upon us when we take a review 
of the inventions <and schemes of 'the wisest 
philosophers, who, wthovt the guidance of the 
holy Scriptures, have attempted to account for 
the phenomena of nature, o? to describe the 
origin of the’piiiverse. Our next reflection there¬ 
fore regards, 

* Secondly; The ignorance and folly of man; 
the utter insufficiency of his reason to attain a 
knowledge of the Deity, through the medium of 
his brightest works ; and the arrogance of his 
presumption ifi assigning to those works either 
eteriyty of existence or a commencement by the 
operation of causes that are altogether inadequate 
and absurd. •• 

It was the Jewish legislator who first laid 
down the hypothesis, which is the foundation of 
his whole system, that every thing which exists 
owes its existence to a first Being : to Him who 
is the fountain of being; to him who calls him¬ 
self " I am," by excellence. This is the title of 
his sovereignty over the creatures; this is that 
which renders him worthy of* the honours of 
adoration’; for if we do not owe him all that we , 


are, if any be before him, if he does not exist by 
himself, we cannot pay him the supreme homage 
of our minds and of our hearts ; which supposes 
a sovereign perfection in him that receives it; 
as it does an absolute dependance in him that 
renders it. The hypothesis of the newness and 
beginning of the world, which naturally implies 
the being of a God, puts everlasting bars to 
idolatry, that admits of several gods, as it does to 
irreligion, which allows of none. * ""It was abso¬ 
lutely indispensable that Moses should make this 
supposition of the newness of the world the 
corner-stone, (as one may call it,) upon which 
he was to build the whole system of religion 
which he was about to impart to the church. 
How necessary was this lesson, especially in 
those ages in which the legislator lived, as well 
as for some of the agCB that immediately followed 1 
One is amazed to read the different opinions of 
the heathen philosophers about the beginning of 
the world. It is not to be conceived how men 
who were formerly the admiration of their own 
times, and whose fame has descended from age 
to age, even to this time, were capable of such 
itrange notions upon this subject. Let a man 
consult the famous work of Cicero, entituled De 
Natura Deorum, and which ought rather to be 
looked upon as a list of extravagant fancies, which 
he had formed about the Divinity, than as a trea¬ 
tise upon his nature, aj\d he will find this remark 
nost abundantly confirmed. 

What a wretched account was that of the 
Egyptians, (from whom the Epicureans borrowed 
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their hypothesis,) that the world was ipade by 
chance, and mankind grew out of the earth by 
a kind of vegetative process! What strange 
stories does the Grecian theology tel] us of 
Jupiter and Saturn! and what sad wdrk db*their 
ancient writers make, when they come to form 
men and women out of projected stones! How 
unaccountably docs the Phenician historiaft make 
a dark and windy air the principle of # the uni-' 
verse 5 all intelligent creatures to be formed alike 
in thh shape of an egg, and both male and fe¬ 
male awakened into life by a loud clap of thua- 
der! The Chinese are accounted a-wise people ; 
and yet the articles of their erged are such as 
these :—That one Tayn, who lived in heaven, ond 
was famous for his wisdom, disposed the parts of 
the world into thft order in which we find them ; 
that he created out of nothing thfe first man Pan- 
son, and his wife Pansone ; that fhis Panson by 
a power from Tayn, created a man called Tanhom, 
who was a great naturalist, and thirteen men 
more, by whom the world was peopled, till after 
a while the sky fell upon the earth, and de¬ 
stroyed them all; but that the wise Tayn after¬ 
wards created another inun, called Lotspram, who 
had two horns, and an odoriferous body, from 
whom proceeded several men and women, who 
stocked the world with the present inhabitants. 
The moderns, who have either perverted Divine 
revelation, or daringly rejected it, have promul¬ 
gated absurdities quite as gross and incredible as 
their less culpable predecessors. The prophet 
of Arabia has outdone all that went before him 
in extravagance, when yet lie had undoubted 
access to the holy Scriptures ; and the proudest 
genius of our own times, but who was too great 
and too wise to believe in the being of a God, has 
vied with Mohammed in ^bsnrdity, while he has 
infinitely surpassed him in the imposing splen¬ 
dour of his impious speculation. Mohammed 
was simply an impostor, who invented tlfe most 
extravagant falsehoods, in order to insure the de¬ 
votion of his weak and credulous followers. 
Buffon was a philosopher, who hated creeds and 
faiths, and who could not be persuaded that 
there was a Being in the universe greater than 
himself. The Mohammedan account of the form¬ 
ation of the world is the following:—It tells 
us that the first things which were created were, 
die throne of God, Adam, Paradise, and a great 
pen, wherewith God wrote his decrees; that 
this throne was carried about upon.the necks of 
angels, whose heads were so stupendously large, 
that birds could not fly in a thousand years lkom 
one ecgr to another; that the heavens were proppied 
up by the mountain Koff; that the stars were 
firebrands, thrown against the devils when tMey 
invaded heaven, and that the earth stands upon 
the top of a great cow’s hom; that this cow 
stands upon a white stone, fhis stone upon a moun¬ 
tain, and this mountain-ybut here they are lost. 
The formation of Adam is thus described. That 


after God, by Jong continued rains, had pre¬ 
pared the slime of the earth out of which he 
was to form it, he sent the angel Gabriel, and 
commanded him, of seven layers of earth, to take 
out of each a handful 1 that upon Gabriel coming 
t* the earth, he told her, that God had deter¬ 
mined to extract that out of her bowels whereof 
he proposed to make man, who was to be sove¬ 
reign over all and*his viceregent; that surprised 
at tlitrfnews, the earth desired Gabriel to repre¬ 
sent ]jier fears to God ; that this creature, whom 
he was going to make in this manner would one 
day rebel againgt him, and draw down his curse 
upon her; tljpt Gabriel returned and made a report 
to God of the earth’s remonstrances ; but God, re¬ 
solving to execute his design, despatched, Michael, 
and afterwards Asraphel, with the same commis¬ 
sion ; that these two angels returned*, in like 
'manner, to report the earth’s excuses, and abso¬ 
lute refusal ta contribute to this work; where¬ 
upon he deputed A^rael; who, without saying 
any thing to the earth, took a handful out of each 
of the seven^different layers or beds, and carried 
it tt> a place in Arabia, between Mecca and 
Taief; that after the angels had mixed and 
kneaded the earth which Azrael brought, God 
with his own hand formed out of it a human 
statue, and having left it in thft same place 
for some time to dry, not long after, communi¬ 
cating his Spirit or enlivening breath, infused life 
and understanding into it; and clothing it in a 
wonderful dress, suitable to his dignity, com¬ 
manded the angels to fall prostrate before it; 
which Eblis (by whom they mean Lucifer) re¬ 
fusing to do, was immediately driven out of 
Paradise. Thus puerile was the mind of that 
daring impostor, who has set up a rival throne to 
that of the Messiah. Such is the wisdom of 
man when he presumes to reject the counsel of 
God. . r - 

The philosophers of Europe were for a season 
dazzled with the sublime .invention of Buffon, 
but, like a meteor/rtt gleamed, and passed away.* 
It was invested with only momentary splendour, 
and, like every system of nature from which a 
Deity is excluded, fell by*its own dead weight. 
Let us place it in contrast with tfie Mosaic Cos¬ 
mogony, and we shall soon*perceiv« that the 
most wonderful human intellect, in its bold at¬ 
tempt to supersede the inspired narrate, is 
driven to admit absurdities, which even credulity 
rejects, and superstition laughs to scorn. When 
vain man would be wise in opposition to his 
God, it is at his peril. He descends fram his 
high eminence as an intelligent creature, to be¬ 
come the sport of the wildest fancies, and the 
nfost irrational chimeras. 

The system of Buffon, (and fre give it as the 
ne plus ultra of the human mind, in the most 
enlightened age of the world,—an age, when it 
was assumed that in another generation philo¬ 
sophy would probably triumph over revelation,) 
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depends principally upon two Factyt, which, though 
generally true, were totally insufficient to sustain 
his extravagant hypothesis. 

It bad been long observed, that such flinty, or 
silicious bodies as fopn a part of the compositiap 
of glass, are among the most abundant material^ 
which compose the earth, and that many of them 
nearly resemble glass in colour, transparency, 
lustre, hardness, and specific gtavity. As glass is 
produced by fusion in a strong heat, it wfcb in¬ 
ferred by Buffon, tbaf the flinty bodies found in 
the earth, derived their origin from a similar 
fusion; and as no heat, sufficient to produce so 
great an effect, ccfald be found on ouf globe, the 
author has recourse to the sun as its source. He 
supposes . the planets, and the earth among the 
number, to have originally formed a part of the 
body of the sun. In tins situation, a comet fall¬ 
ing in on that great body, might have given it* 
such a shock, and so shaken its, whole frame, 
that some of its particles might have been driven 
off, like streaming sparkles from red-hot iron; and 
each of these streams of fire, though very small 
in comparison of the sun, might have been large 
enough to form a planet much greater than our 
earth, or any other of the planetary system. In 
this manner the planets, together with the globe 
which we inhabit, might have been driven off 
from the body of the sun by impulsion; and in 
this way they would have continued to recede 
from it for ever, had they not been arrested by 
the superior power of attraction exerted on them 
by the sun ; and thus, by the combination of the 
centrifugal and centripetal forces, they were 
whirled round in the orbits which they now de¬ 
scribe. 

After giving a number of reasons fur the cre¬ 
dibility, or at least possibility, of the foregoing 
supposition, the author concludes that it is evi¬ 
dent that the earth assumed its present figure 
when in a melted s^ate. " It is natural to think,” 
says he, “ that the d&rth 'when it issued from the 
. sun, had no other form but tl^tt of a torrent of 
melted and inflamed matter; that this torrent, by 
the mutual attraction of its parts, took on a 
gjfybular figure, which its diurnal motion changed 
into a*spheroid*j that when the earth cooled, the 
vapours, which were expanded like the tail of a 
comet, gradually condensed, and fell down in the 
form of water jipon the surface, depositing at the 
same time a slimy substance mixed with sulphur 
and ‘salts, part of which was carried by the 
motion of the waters into the perpendicular fissures 
of the strata, and produced metals, and the rest 
remained on the surface, and gave rise to the 
vegetable mould which abounds in different 
places, with more or less of animal or vegetatfle 
particles, the organisation of which is not obvious 
to the senses.” 

Thus the interior parts of the globe were ori¬ 
ginally composed of vitrified matter, and probably 
they are so at present Above this were placed 


those bodies which had been reduced by the heat 
to the smallest particles, as sand, which are only 
portions of glass, and above these pumice stones, 
and the scoriae of melted matter, from which 
were afterwards produced the several kinds of 
clay. The whole mass was covered with water, 
to the depth of five or. six hundred feet, arising 
from the condensation of the vapours when the 
‘earth began to cool. This water deposited a 
stratum of mud, mixed with all those substances 
which were capable of being sublimed or exhaled 
by fire, and the air was formed of the most sub¬ 
tile* vapours ► which, from their small specific 
gravity, floated above the water. 

Such was the condition of the earth when the 
tides, the winds, and the &eat of the sun, began 
to introduce changes on its surfhee. The diurnal 
motion of the earth, and that of the tides, elevated 
the waters in the equatorial regions, and neces¬ 
sarily transported thither great quantities of slime, 
clay, aud sand ; and by thus elevating those parts 
of the earth, they perhaps sunk those under the 
poles about two leagues, or & two hundred and 
thirtieth part of the whole j for the waters would 
easily reduce into powder pumice stones, and 
other spongy parts of the vitrified matter upon 
the surface ; and by this means excavate some 
places and elevate others, which, in time, would 
produce islands and continents, and all those in¬ 
equalities on the surface, which are more con¬ 
siderable towards the equator than towards the 
poles. The highest mountains lie between the 
tropics and the middle of the temperate zones, 
and the lowest from the polar circles towards the 
poles. Indeed, both the land and sea have most 
inequalities between the tropics, as is evident 
from the incredible number of islands peculiar to 
these regions. ^ 

The other circumstance which <<gjrma a princi¬ 
pal part of the basis of this theory, is derived 
from the composition of sea-shells. It is well 
known that these shells consist chiefly of an 
earth like that which constitutes the principal 
part of limestone or marble; and it was hence 
inferred, that, after a series of ages, these Bhells 
being broken down into minute particles, pro¬ 
duced those immense masses of calcareous sub¬ 
stances which are now found either in vast 
mountains, or iu stratified plains, in almost every 
part of the earth. 

Buffon conceives, very naturally, that the sur¬ 
face of the .earth must, at the beginning, have 
been much less solid than it is at present, and 
consequently the same causes which at this day 
pnduce but slight changes, must then, on so 
yielding a body, have been attended with very 
considerable effects. There is, he thinks, every 
reason to suppose that the earth was at that time 
covered with the waters of the sea; and that 
these waters were aboVe the tops of our highest 
mountains, since, even In such elevated situations, 
we find shells and other marine productions in 
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very great abundance. It appears also that the 
sea continued for a considerable time upon the 
face of the earth; for as these layers of shells 
are found so frequently at such great depths, 
and in sufch prodigious quantities, ifr seeum im¬ 
possible for such numbers 1 to have been supported 
all alive at* one time j so. that they must have 
been brought thore by successive depositions. 
These shells also are found in the bodies of the 
hardest rocks, where they could not have been 
all deposited at once, at the time of the deluge, 
or at any such instant revolution ; since that 
would be to suppose that all the rocks in wlflch 
they are found were at that instant in a state of 
dissolution, which would be absurd to assert. The 
sea, therefore, deposited* them wherever they are 
now to be found, and that by slow and successive 
degrees. • 

It will appear, also, that the sea covered the 
whole earth, from the appearance of its layers, 
which, lying regularly one above the other, seem 
all to resemble the sediment formed at different 
times by the ocean. Hence, by the irregular force 
of its waves and its currents, driving the bottom 
into sand-banks, mountains must have been 
gradually formed within this universal* covering 
of waters ; and these, successively raising their 
heads above its surface, must, in time, have 
formed the highest ridges of mountains upon 
land, together with continents, islands, and low 
grounds, all in their turns. This opinion will 
receive additional weight by considering that, in 
those parts of the earth where the power of the 
ocean is the greatest, the inequalities on the sur¬ 
face of the earth are highest; the ocean’s power 
is greatest at the equator, where its winds and 
tides are most constant; and, in fact, the moun¬ 
tains at the equator are founds to be higher than 
in any other ppts of the wbrld. The sea, there¬ 
fore, has produced the principal changes in our 1 


earth ; rivers, vojeanoes, earthquakes, storms, and 
rain, having mpde but slight alterations, and only 
such as have affected the globe to very incon¬ 
siderable depths.* 

, “ In the formation erf thi? theory,” says Mr. 
K^rwan, “ genius (I meau genius in its primitive 
sense, the sublime talent of fascinating invention, 
and not the energetic power of patient, profound, 
and sagacious investigation) unhappily presided. 
Yet dMtied by the splendid but delusive scenery,— 
pourtrayed by an ardent imagination soaring to the 
source of light, and rending from its flaming orb 
the planetary passes that surround it, then 
marking witji daring and overweening confidence, 
fancied successive epochs of the consolidated 
fabric of the terraqueous globe,—the public at¬ 
tention was long arrested by the magical repre¬ 
sentation, and the understanding nearly*betrayed 
tnto a partial, if not a total, assent to it. 

“ This proud gigantic theory was, however, like 
another Goliath# soon^ demolished by a common 
flint or pebble—the very substance it sprung 
from. Conynon glass essentially contains an 
alkaline salt, to which alone it owes its fusibility; 
silicious substances contain none, and are abso¬ 
lutely infusible when unassociated with any. 
Macquer found them infusible but in the still 
incomparably superior heat of infUmed oxygen. 
Hence the hypothesis, grounded on the assumed 
identity of these substances and common glass, 
vanished like the unembodied visions of the 
night. With respect to limestone, the other 
pillar on which this theory rests, Cronstedt, 
Ferberborn, Arduini, and Bergman, demonstrated 
the existence of numerous and immense moun¬ 
tains, in which not only no vestiges of shells 
could be traced, but whose internal structure of 
position was incompatible with the supposition of 
an origination thence derived.” 


VICTORY. 


Waft not to me the blast of fame, 

That swells the trump of victory; 

For to my ear it gives the name 
Of slaughter and of misery. 

Boast not so much of honour's sword, 

Wave not so high the victor's plume; 

They point me to the bosom gored. 

They point me to the blood-stained tomb. 

The boastful shout, the revel loud, 

That strive to drown the voiee of pain, 

Whit are they but the fickle crowd 
Rejoicing o’er their brethren slain ? 

And ah, through glory’s fading blase, 

I see the cottage taper, pale, 

Which sheds its faint andrfeeble rays 
Where unprotected orphans waiL 


Where the sad widow wegping stands, 

As if her day of hope waa done^ 

Where the wild-mother claspg her hands 
And asks the victor for her son: ' 

Where the lone maid in secret siglpi 
O’er the lost solace of her heart, 

As prostrate in despair she lies, 

And feels her tortured life depart. 

Where, midst the desolated landT 
The sire lamenting o’er his son. 

Extends his pale and powerless hand, 

And finds its only prop is gone. 

See, how the bands of war and doe ' 

Have rifled sweet domestic bliss; 

And tell me if your laurels grow 
And flourish in a soil like this ? 

* Mrs. L. H. SioovansY. 
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KEVIEW** 


A TmHUr Chronological Mpitomo <f tko Hiotory if 

Architecture ra England. By GftoftM Godwm*, 

Jon., Architect. J. Weale; C. TiiL 

This is one of the moat Valuable Architectural 
Epitome* we have ever witnessed» it is, in the word* 
of Mr. Godwin—“ an attempt 1 6 ahow at one view an 
approximation to the date, deration, and character, 
utica of the principal styles,which have prevailed; 
aome example*; and frames of eminent archlrecta.” 
The most prevalent style of architecture observed 
amongst oar principal cathedrals, jpbnrches, and cas¬ 
tles, ia the Gothlb, under the different divisions of 
Early Pointed, Pointed, Florid Pointed, f and Elizabe¬ 
than ; and the information connected with these is well 
given by Mr. Godwin: for instance, the Florid Painted 
style was most prevalent from the commencement of 
the reign Sf Richard U., ia 1377, to that of Henry VII. 
and Henry VIII., in 1&09, including the reigns of 18> 
kings, and occupying a period of aboat 140 years. The 
leading features of this style are thifs enumerated by 
our author.—“Windows very laS*ge; occasionally 
with horizontal embattled transoms; General lines of 
mullions, &c., perpendicular; Horizontal transoms 
over doorways with ornamented spandrils; Lofty 
turrets and cupolas; Elaborate pannelling; Rich fan- 
like tracery to vaultings; Heraldic ornaments; Pointed 
arches obtuse; Petails overwrought. In private 
residences security less studied than during preceding 
periods, and convenience more.” The best examples 
of this style may be eaally seen by our readers—-they 
are to be met with at Westminster Hall, St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor, and Henry the Vllth’s. Chapel, 
Westminster. The moat eminent architects of this 
style were Bishop Wayneflete, Bishop Beauchamp, 
Bishop Alcock, Sir Reginald Bray, John Hylmer, and 
Prior Bolton. 

We should recommend to Mr, Godwin, whose love 
of his art, and perseverance in its pursuit, are very 
great, to construct an architectural chart, on a plan 
somewhat similar, bnt more extensive of course, than 
this epitome. A more ample series of details might 
there he given of every point connected with the his- 
tory of architecture, and diagrams and sketches slightly 
shadowed might be introduced, which wt can conceive 
would tend to enhance its value in a ten-fold degree, 
both to the architectural Student and professor, and 
be, we should conceive, of far Hgher service than the 
most elaborate literary finish which we know Mr. God. 
win'gives to ill hi* works. 


Tko Woldoom, or Protertmt Vollef* f Piedmont 
Mpktn/. By Wilma* BttAftfn, M.D, .Illus¬ 
trated in a «eriet of views, taken on the spot 
expressly for the work, by Messrs. .Bartlett and 
Broqjcedon. First quarterly pfrt. George Virtue, 
Ivy-lane. , 

Wa htfre waited a considerable time for the subse¬ 
quent parts of this splendid specimen of a, work, 
which if it equals its promise, will, no doubt, meet 
vAth the most liberal patronage. Besides a beautiful 
vignette, exhibiting the Villar, Val Police, this part 
is enriched with eighteen illustrations of the valleys, 
by the Artists employed iu this truly noble undertakiug. 

The Bridge of the Po is a scene of quiet beauty, 
gradually rising in the distdboe to a degree of sublime 
magnificence. All posses* merit, and as works of art, 
pourtraying uafUre in every diversified form of 
grandeur and loveliness, they are highly gratifying to 
the eye of taste; but some of them awaken a powerful 
moral interest. Every mountain and every glen, 
every dark recess and deep ravine, have witnessed 
heroic deeds and sufferings, which induce us to gaze 
upon them with breathless awe and intense sympathy, 
while they call up to oar recollection the events, the 
deeds, and woes of other times. We conclude our brief 
notice of this portion of the work with a paragraph 
from the introduction, which ia in exact accordance 
with our views and feelings:— 

" With respect to the scenery of theae vaileyi, the engravings 
ipeak lor themselves, they embrace a rich and striking tanet) 
of subjecU, such as may be expected on the coniines of two 
luntTies so different in physical character, and range between 
te awfhl solitudes of Freiilnitar, or Dormelllcuse, and the 
summer valleys of the Luzern and the Po. But had nature been 
less auspicious to the painter—had the ncenciy been less sub¬ 
lime, or picturesque, or benutirul than it is—the actions alone, 
of which, for so many centuries, it has been the theatre, would 
stamp its bleakest rocks with an interest which no meiu land¬ 
scape, however beautiful, could inspire. The scenery indeed is 
well calculated to fascinate the eye and enchant the Imagina¬ 
tion. fiat It is only when surrounded by associations that it 
has power to reach the heart, addressing us like an intelligent 
spirit, through the allurements of a beautiful exteiior. The 
connexion between natural scones and historical records Is hero 
so peculiarly striking, t£;t i* would be difficult to fix on any 
point of Waldeusisn landscape, which In tV^dmost incredible 
scries of thirty-three wars, has not been the™ antage ground or 
religious freedom, or the sepulchre of Its champions. —Monemut 
neteto quo facto, loci* ip*it quibut corum quo* rfi Ugtmu* ant 
admirarvr idiunt teitigia.—Cicero He Legibu*.” 

As the work advances we shall avail ourselves of 
some of its heart-stirring tales for the gratification of 
our readers. 


GLANCES AT THE PAST. 


Simplicity 1 . —When the Americans first perceived 
the in^prcaan*the Spaniards kept up with each other 
at immense distances, by means of little bits of white 
paper, they imagined some spirit to be concealed 
within them, who communicated what was ever going 
on. An Xndiaifeboy being sent with a present of figs 
to a Spanish captain, ate part of them by the way. 
Upon the captain reading the letter which accompa¬ 
nied them, he discovered the deficiency, to the asto¬ 
nishment of the poor boy, who, the next time he was 
sent on a similar errand, determined to outwit the 
spirit, and prevent his tatting tales; he therefore cun¬ 
ningly placed the letter under a stone, while he in¬ 
dulged his appetite with the ooveted luxury. 

IneaninrY or Nbcsssitt.— Although the ancient 
Peruvians were civilised .in comparison With the other 
nations of America, they ware to be eansidtredf with 


respect to Europe, as in a state of great barbarity. Of 
singular ingenuity, however, their history afford* many 
traits. The great road of the Incas, which extended 
from north to south upwards of one thousand five 
hundred milcte, was intersected, in its oonrse, by all 
the torrents which roll from the Andes toward the 
Western Ocean. The Peruviana could not construct 
bridges either of stone or timber; bnt necessity, the 
parent of invention, suggested a device Which Supplied 
tbit defect. They formed cables of great strength, by 
twisting together some of the pliable criers with Which 
their country abounds. Six erf these cables they 
stretched across the stream parallel te one another, 
and made them fast off eaeh ride; theae they firmly 
bound together, by interweaving smeller ropes, which 
being covered with branches of trees end earth, they 
passed along with complete wcurlty. 
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PARAGES FROM. THfe UPE OP A CONQEkNED MAN. 

* 1 

FEOll THE FRENCH. 

. • • • FART I. _ * 

Condemned to death!-Fbr five weeks has and fatal. The two first nights of uneasiness and 

this thought dwelt ^alone wfth me; J have Jjeen terror I had not slept, the third night I slept from 
always frozen by its presence, always crushed .lassitude and fatigue. At midnight I had left 
down beneath its weight. Formerly-*■ for it the juyy deliberating; I had been brought back 

gpems Jo me these are rather years than weeks to the straw qf my dungeon, and I had fallen 
—I was a man as others are. Each day, each . immediately into a deep sleep, into a slumber -of 
hour, each minute had its idea; my spirit, youqg* oblivion. They had been to me the first hours 
and lofty, was full, of phantasies. It’amused me of repose for many days. # 

to unravel them, the one after the ether, without 1 was in 4he depth of this profound -sleep 
order and without end, embroidering, from inex- when they came to awake me. This time, nei- 


haustlble arabesque^, this rough and slender staff 
of life. There were visions of y^ung maidens, 
splendid mitres, battles won, theatres filled with 
light and sound, and again young maidens and 
solemn walks at night beneath lipge branches of 
chestnut-trees. There was always a festivity in 
my imagination. I could think on what 1 would; 
I was free. 

Now 1 am a captive; my body i_ in irons in 
a dungeon; my spirit imprisoned in one idea, 
one horrible, bloody, implacable idea. I have 
but one thought, one conviction, one certainty— 
I am condemned to death. 

Whatever I do it is always there—that infernal 
thought 1—like a leaden sceptre at my side, alone, 
jealous, chasing all distraction, face to face with 
me, miserable, and shaking me with its two icy 
hands, when I would turn away my head or 
close my eyes. It creeps into all forms where 
my spirit would flee from it, and it mingles, like 
the horrible burden of a song, with all the words 
that arc addressed to me; it glues itself with me 
to the hideous gratings of ^y^fungeon, possesses 
—. when await?, wutches my convulsive sleep, 
and reappears in my dreams as a knife. 

I have just started in my sleep from its pur¬ 
suit. Ah I it is but a dream. Well, even before 
my eyes have had time to open sufficiently to 
see, this fatal thought, written in the horrible 
reality which surrounds me, on the damp and 
sweltering flag--stone of my cell, in the pale rays 
of my night-lamp, in the coarse woof of the cloth 
of my garments, in the gloomy figure of the 
guard-soldier, whose cartouch-box shines through 
the grating of my dungeon; it seems that a voice 
has already murmured in my ear, “ Thou art con¬ 
demned to death! * 

It was a beautiful morning in August. For 
three days, my trial had been entered upon, ffcr 
three days had my name and my crime draws 
together each morning a cloud of spectator/, 
who came crowding down on the benches of tlw 
hall of audience like ravens around a carcass; 
for three days had all tbf -phantasmagoria of 
judges, witnesses, advocates, and king’s attorneys 
passed and repassed befoie me, sometimes gro¬ 
tesque, sometimes bloody, but always gloomy 
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ther the heavy step, nor the iron shoes *of the 
jailer, nor the clashing of his knot of k^s, nor 
t^e harsh gnashing of the bolts, were sufficient; 
it required his rude hand on my arm, and his 
rough voice in fhy ear, to arouse me from my 
lethargy. * 

“Awake I* said he. 

I opened rfy eyes, and rose up scared upon 
my seat. At that moment, through the high 
and narrow window of my dungeon, I saw, oil 
the ceiling of the neighbouring gallery, the only 
sky I could have a glimpse of, that yellow re¬ 
flection in which eyes accustomed to the dark¬ 
ness of a prison know so well how to recognise 
the sun. I love the sun. 

“ It is a fine day ” I said to the jailer. 

He remained a moment without answering 
me, as though not knowing whether it were worth 
the trouble of a word; but after some effort he 
answered bluntly, “ It is possible.” 

I remained immoveable, my spirit liglf lulled 
asleep, my mouth in a smile, my eyes fixed on 
that soft golden reverberation tliut diapered the 
ceiling. “ Here is a fine day,” I Repeated. 

“ Yes,” answered the man. “'IJfcy wait for you.” 

These few words, like.the fjiread that breaks 
the insect’s flight, threw me back violently into 
reality. I saw agam, suddenly, as in a flash of 
lightning, the gloomy hall of the assizes, the 
horse-shoe range before the judges covered witl^ 
bloody hues, the three rank* of thq stupid-faced* 
witnesses, the two gend’armes at each Aid of my 
bench, the dark robes rustling, and the Pleads of 
the crowd swarming in the depth of the shadow* 
and the fixed looks of the twelv# juryr^n— 
who had watched while I slept—resting upon ije. 

I arose; my teeth chattered, my hands trem¬ 
bled, and I knew not where to find my clothes. 
My legs were weak; at the first step I lmtde I 
stumbled like a street-porter overcharged; never¬ 
theless, 1 followed the jailer. 

The two gend’armes waited £or nje at the 
threshold of my cell. They replaced the hand¬ 
cuffs.' They had a srqall complicated lock on 
them, which they closed carefully. I let them 
do it: it was a madhine on a machine. 

We traversed an interior court. The light 

2 
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air of the morning revived ma J lifted up my 
head. The sky was clear; and* the.warm rays 
of the sun, divided by the lpng Chimneys,, de¬ 
scribed large angles of light, on the summit of 
the high and gloomy walls of the prison. It was 
indeed a fine day. . * 

We mounted a circular*staircase; we passed 
along one corridor, then another, then a third, 
then a low door opened; a hot air mingled with 
sounds struck my face—it was th^ breath'of the 
crowd in the hall of the a£sizes. I entered. At 
my apparition there was a rumour of arms and 
voices; the raised benches wyo displaced with 
a noise, the partitions cracked; and whilst I tra¬ 
versed the long room, between two masses of 
people *wa]led in with soldiers, I seemed like a 
centre to which were attached' the threads which 
moved all those inclined and gaping faces. ^ 

At that minute I perceived that I was without 
irons; nor could I remember *either when or 
where they had been rempved from me. 

There was then a great silence. I had reached 
my pla,oe: at the moment the 'tumult ceased 
among the crowd, it ceased also in my fdeas. 
I suddenly and clearly understood that which, 
until then, I had only seen in confused glimpses 
—that the decisive moment was come, and that 
I was there to hear my sentence. 


•Let.him explain it who can; but froth the 
manner in which this idea came to me, I can 
state that it caused me no terror. The Windows 
were opened; the air and the noise of the city 
came* freely from .without; the hall was .bright 
as for a bridal. TKc gay beams of the sun 
traded here apd there' the luminous figure of the 
casements, sometimes lengthened on the floor, 
sometimes developed on the tables, sometimes 
broken at the angle of the walls; and from these 
shining lozenges of the windows each fay cut 
hpt in the air a large prism of golden dust. The 
judges at tllte end of the hall looked contented, 
prob^ly from the delight of* their task being 
soon finished. The face of the president, softly 
lit up by the reflection *of a window, had some¬ 
thing of calmness and goodness spread over it; 
and a young barrister was talking, almost gaily, 
and grasping* the hand of a pretty woman in a 
rose-coloured hat, placed, by favour, behind him. 
The jurors alone appeared wan and dejected; 
but it was apparently from the fatigue of having 
watched all the night. Some of them yawned; 
nothing in their countenances indicated men who 
had jusU borne sentence of death; and in the 
figures of these good citizens I could divine no¬ 
thing beyond a great wish for sleep. 

Epuon. 


THE SIGNS OP THE ZODIAC.—No. II. 


GEMINI, T 

In discussing the subject of the sign Taurus, 

I produced a variety of pagan evidence to the 
truth of holy writ; to bring together all the 
proof would overwhelm me beneath the load of 
my arms. Thatwhich ought to shield, (gorgeous 
and impenetrable as it might be,) would crush me 
beneath its weigh't, li£e*Tarpeia beneath the 
Sabine shields. Let it suffiXr, that the substance 
of a beautiful and universal creed has come down 
t6 us in a variety of ancient fables, beautifully, 
Jiut variously and capriciously told. Sometimes 
it wtfs Peweplioneh, “ the lost fruit,” which human 
nature (tsis, IsReh, “the woman”) sought in 
vain, and found in death. Anon it was the 
secref of primitive perfection, which Theseus and 
Pirithous strove to ravish from the initiatory rites, 
buP perished in the attempt. It was the loss of 
light which Isis wept over Horus; it was the 
decree of death which Venus wept pver Adonis. 
It was the promise erf his revival which shook 
with triumph the valley of Egypt, and echoed in 
gratulation from the hills of Libanus. Sometifhes 
this oread denatured Orpheus descending into 
hell in search of his lost love, stung to death by 
a serpent, and bitten in the heel. At other times 
it represented Psyche, (“the fallen soul,”) de¬ 
serted -by heavenly‘love, descending into the 
realms of night, and opening the repository of 


IK TWINS. 

evil. Again, it pourtrayed the first woman, 
urged by curiosity to open the forbidden chest, 
and introducing tKft plagues of sin and death into 
the world, While nothing but htfpe (hope of the 
future seed) remained. Lastly, it pourtrayed the 
promised seed, (so the pagans thought,) the 
magnum' Joins incrementum, the self immolated 
Hercules, dragging up the grave (Cerberus, the 
“cry of the grave”) in triumph ; wounding Hades, 
or hell, (Pluto,) trampling on the dragon’s head, 
(see the modern sphere,) and grasping the im¬ 
mortal fruit. I revert to the order of the signs, 
and my proposed investigation. 

The Gemini of the ancient Zodiac were some- • 
times represented as a male and female. On the 
Famese globe, Venus and Apollo occupy this 
sign, and so it is on some of the ancient plani¬ 
spheres of Egypt, preserved by Kircher. They 
w^re the Dioscuri of the Greeks, Castor and 
’ollux, the story of whom springing front an egg, 
jd their half year’s division of light and darkness, 
Efficiently Attests Egyptian original. They'Vere 
emblems of the upper and lower spheres, of the 
light and darkness, and of the mingled good and 
evil whfch were produced from the egg of chaos. 
In the language of the Rabbins, they were the 
two arms of the Deity, and are frequently re¬ 
presented as such among the hieroglyphics, the 
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right hand holding an emblem of resurrection, 
(the Tau,) and-the left a besom of destruction. 
Philosophically. considered, theif embrace (the 
attitude in which they are usually represented) 
was a type of the harmony produced by /he con¬ 
test of attraction and repulsion, or love and tear, 
as Aristopharyss argued; and ' thence it was, 
perhaps, that on one, of the ^Roman spheres, /he 
Twins are represented as Venus and Mars. But 
these were later inventions. The Dioscufi and 
Cabiri were the oldest deities of the world, and, 
indeed, were the same deities; they were the 
visible potencies of the most ancient Jjrinity; foi 
though the Dioscuti a*d Cabiri were originally 
three, Pausanias expressly says, thtft “ two «nly 
of these gods were visibly while the third and 
and greatest was invisible. It was unlawful,” he 
adds, “ to pronounce their name; hut they were 
afterwards called Dioscuri." Bochart says, that 
“ the Cabiri were Proserpine, Ceres, and Pluto.!’ 

In the mystical metaphors of the sacred dialect, 
they occupied the same place ns the twin Che¬ 
rubim of the ark, and the witnesses referred to by 
Zcchariah iv. 12, 14, and the Apocalypse, xi. 4, 
“ These are the two olive trees, and the two 
candlesticks standing before the God *of the 
earth.” “ And when they shal] have finished their 
testimony, the beast that asccndelh out of the 
bottomless pit (that is, Ti/jthou, for so he is pre¬ 
cisely depicted, as a dragon with seven heads) 
shall kill them ; and their dead bodies shall lio 
in the street of the great city, which spiritually 
is called Sodom and Egypt: and after three days 
and a half the Spirit of life shall enter into them, 
and they shall stand'upon their feet.” 

As to the Egyptian Dioscuri there cannot he a 
doubt that the “ brothers” were Osiris and Ty- 
phon, the one representing light and the other 
darkness, and bojh Rpringir%<4rom the mundane 

Pas- 

On the Zodiac of Esneh, they are represented 
under the double form of a harpy, as an umphis- 
bttna; os two dragons, flying different ways ; 
and as two seraphs, uniting their wings over a’n 
ark. On one of the planispheres in Kircher, 
they pre represented by two serpents; in another 
by the caduceus of Mercury; the knot of which 
united the warring p^rincrples of good and evil, 
was called “ Hercules and Hurmnnia.” This 
wand, consisting of the globe, wings, and two 
serpents, was a talisman, connected with the 
deepest mysteries of magic. The figure of a 
man, in the same sign, grasping a^serpent in 
either hand, was, doubtless, connected with the 
same mysterious philosophy of good and evil. \ 

On the. planisphere of Dendera, the sign s 
represented by a double shaped monster, on one 
side a baboon, on the other a wolf. Little argu¬ 
ment is .necessary to prove that the royal pro¬ 
phet (so Horus Apollo explains the first hiero¬ 
glyphic) was Osiris; and the impious man,(sohe 
interprets the latter,) his.Brother Typhon. The 


wolf, as a symbol of evil, has found its way even 
to the Edda, and plays an important part in the 
last battle between the great serpent and the 
gods. It is still ooasidered as the great enemy 
of the suh and moon (Osiris and Isis) by the 
remeftest nations, negroes and Chinese. On one 
of tlfe planispheres of Kircher, he is depicted as 
in the act of being transfixed by-Ores, a repre¬ 
sentation which has, ^ndeed, descended to the 
modem ^celestial globe, whereon there still is to 
be seen the wolftransfixed by the. Centaur. 

The Gabiri ore called the sons of King Sadek, 
by Sanchoniatho.” Bishop Cumberland sup¬ 
poses Sadek, which means “ a jpst man,” was 
Shcm. But ia he not more likely to have been 
Noah, who is called “ a just man" by Moses ? 
Indeed fnothing is more probable than that his 
three sons were the first objects of hero worship. 
Bist there are fearful characteristics, relating to 
the rites of the Cabiri, which are liot reconcileabie 
with the history hf those three patriarchs, which 
would seem to point to* some antediluvian enor¬ 
mity of the accursed line of Cain, and which 
possibly was tin; immediate cause of the deluge. 
Perhaps the crime may be that mysterious one 
confessed by Laniech to Adah and Zdlah, his 
wives. “ Hear my words, ye wives of Lamecb, 
and hearken unto my speech, for I have slain a 
man to my wounding, and a young man to ihy 
hurt. If Cain shall be avenged seven-fold, surely 
Lamech seventy and seven-fold.” To warrant 
such a scale of comparison the enormity must be 
great indeed. *. 

It is curious that the cause of the deluge, as 
assigned by Ovid, is the offering up a human 
victim to Jupiter by Lycaon (the wolf.) 

But however this be, the rites of tl#j Cabiri 
were of the gloomiest possible character. They 
had a temple near Memphis, which none but the 
priests could enter. All things blapk were offered 
to them; and*herc it may not b^ronwortby of re¬ 
mark, as a singular corrolairatiijo, that the Copts, 
who call the three lasger pyramids by the names 
of the three sons of Noah, are in the habit of 
offering a black cock at that which thfy call the 
pyramid of Shcm. The Cabiritic rites were cer- 
tuinly bloody. Bochart ssfys tha^ a man wa» 
supposed to havebeen sacrificedjn theirfnysteries, 
from a perverted notion of the predicted seed, 
and the necessary atonement. Hence perhaps 
the fable of Busiris and liis huraaif victim#, the 
name of Busiris merely signifying the “ house” or 
“ tomb” of Osiris. Men, it appears, were origin¬ 
ally sacrificed to Osiris, under She form of a 
vulture : but Alnasis ordered images of wtox to 
be offered in their stead. As a proof that a 
mediatorial atonement was implied by the Egyp¬ 
tian sacrifices, it was customary {p place a seal 
on -the oxen selected as victims, which seal had 
upon it the figure of a man kneeling, with his 
hands bound to a stake and a sword to his 
throat. Thefe is one of .these representations 
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among the hieroglyphics iu Denon. As to the 
human sacrifices at the tomb'of Osiris, and else¬ 
where? the Greeks fabled th*at the Egyptian 
priests were going to offer nip Hercules to his 
father Jupiter, but that'he delivered himself by 
slaying the sacrilicants. Every one knows‘that 
he afterwards became a voluntary victim. 

Many wild and dark traditions seem to point 
to an atrocious antediluvian crime, committed un¬ 
der a blasphemous interpretation of the«oxpected 
atonement. Thus Chropus, in Sanchoniatho, is 
described as offering his own son, Ilus.Hn sacri¬ 
fice, in order to realise a prophecy. Atlas, the 
king of the Atlantis, which wife submerged by the 
deluge, was murdered and tkrowfi into a pit, by 
Hermes and Chronus, his brothers. So Lyuceos 
was rfain by the Dioscuri, Castor and ‘Pollux. 
Now qjl this is corroborated by wlmt Julius Fir- 
mianus intimates, that the Cabiri were thf^c 
brothers, one of whom was slain by the other 
two, and then deified; and he describes “ his 
worshippers as holding ifp their bloody hands to 
the once bleeding.” * 

Were the Cabiri then the Mercury, (Jabal,) 
the Vulcan, (Tubal Cain,) and the Apollo, (Jabal,) 
of holy writ ? Was the latter murdered by his 
brethren ? and was this the “ young man,” whose 
murder is ^ated at so enormous a proportion of 
criminality, by Lamech, the repentant father ? 

Certain it is that similar stories of murder and 
mangling of a body, with its subsequent deifica¬ 
tion, are related of other personages besides 
Osiris. Thus Orpheus, the primitive bard, was 
torn, to pieces. Apollo was, by some accounts, 
slain by Python, and partook of a three days’ 
death ; Adonis was torn by a boar ; Bacchus 
was cutcn pieces by the Titans, and Jupiter by 
the giants; the Manichcans had their Manes, 
and the Freemasons their Hiram. In all, the 
same family feature of violence and funereal 
mourning is stmingly apparent. * 

The following Ulusitn to the sign Gemini , or 
the “ brothers,” Jacob’s bussing to the tribes 
wonderfully corroborates, and strikingly illumin¬ 
ates the Miole of the above inferences 
< “ Simeon and Levi are the ‘ brothers;’ instru- 
'meqts of crvclty are in their habitations. Oh, 
my soul, come qpt thou into their secret, (mys¬ 
teries,) and unto their assembly be not thou 
united, (be not initiated,) my honour. For in 
them anger they slew a man, and in their self- 
will they digged a well, (this agrees with the 
fable of Atlas,) or houghed an ox, (this -agrees 
with the Tentyrian planisphere.”) 

Nothing can agree more completely with this 
reproving exclamation, nor with the history to 
which it seems to allude, than the ancient sign 
Gemini, and the <eymbols and figures which sur¬ 
round it. On all sides of it the planisphere of 
Dendera presents “instruments” and memorials > 
of " cruelty.” Typhon, a compound figure of a I 
hog and crocodile, leans on a sacrificial knife, j 


with which he appears to have just destroyed the 
sacrett bull. The scriptural term of “ houghing 
an ox,” seems borrowed from- the twin symbols 
of the ox’s tbigh and the knife. Close at hand 
appears .a figure, intended perhaps to represent 
the Gorgon head, with its single eye, severed by 
the Egyptian Perseus, and from theilood of which 
theigiants are said to have boon born. The symbol 
is an eye and a circle, which agrees precisely with 
the wdrd Cyclops,implying also an eye and&circle. 
Now the race of giants were called “ Oyelopean," 
and it is to the enormities of that race of giants 
that Moseg attributes the flood. Beneath this is 
a gigantic figure, (the Orion and Nimrod of the 
modem sphere*) who grasps an animal by the 
neck, and has just lopped off the head of an ox, 
or cow, perhaps, for if; has ‘human feet, and in 
that manner dsis is sometimes represented. The 
Chaldean Qrmorca was fabled to be beheaded, 
with reference to a similar traditibn. So was 
Oannes, who predicted the flood. Belus also, 
like Osiris, was beheaded, and the head of the 
latter is seen carried above his coffin on the 
zodiac of Tentyra, while amidst tfre diluvian 
sign& of the same zodiac appears a beheaded 
man. ’ 

The Egyptian “ brethren,” therefore, were 
Typhon and Osiris, who were twins, Gemini, 
and to these Jacob doubtless alluded. The 
“ secret assembly ” and conspiracy of Typhon 
need not be insisted on, nor the resurrection of 
Osiris in the form of Horns. The Greek fables 
of Ccelus, Saturn, and Jupiter, their mutual 
cruelties, and “wrath," and ‘contentions, are , no 
doubt derived from this source. No painting 
nor narrative could explain more forcibly the 
words of Jacob than the hieroglyphics of the plani¬ 
spheres and zodiims in question, und the fables 1 
have shown to be\.Yunected witii them. 

Beyond a doubt, the words of Jacob point to 
a greater sufferer thou Osiris, and so did what I 
conceive to be the antediluvian picture-writing of 
the prophecy. But could any symbolic representa¬ 
tive of the great atonement more apposite be found 
than the great teacher Osiris, the priest and king, 
slain by his brethren, and doomed to a three 
days’ sepulture and resurrection? or his thou¬ 
sand gears' reign of gold, os Horus, (the word 
implying “ gold and light?”) Could any sym¬ 
bol more apposite be found for the desolation of 
the future church than the widowhood of his 
wife, or her persecution and flight, than its per¬ 
secutions afid flight? The Apocalypse evidently 
sanctions the inference that these symbols were 
xrophetic. “ And to the woman (or the church, 
Lheli, Isis) were given two wings .of a great 
efcgle, that she might fly into the wilderness from 
tfio face of the serpent.” (Typhon.) Now Isis 
was supplied with quail’s wings to lly with her 
son from the successful treason of Typhon. The 
same .wanderings and flight are recorded of 
Latona and her son, (tfie Greek Horus, or Apollo,) 
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and the sfame persecution imputed to Python, of one most'ancicpit, most sublime, traditional, 

the “ great serpent.” Can any one for a moment homogeneous religious system ? 

doubt that these things are the disjecta membra * E. C. 


SCRIPTURE TALES. 

SIDDIM.—GENESIS/ CHAPTER XIV. 


The waters of the deluge had wholly dis¬ 
appeared from the bosom of the earth, and wid¬ 
th em had vanished all thoughts of the judgment 
from the hearts of .her apostate sous.* God wa£ 
again forgotten amid their strivings, for empire 
especially by the race of Ham. The miraculous 
dispersion from Bajjylonid appeared also to be 
utterly lost upon their idolatrous tnitpls. Expelled 
from the region they unjustly usurped, the Rc- 
brodian Cutlntes sought refuge in various por¬ 
tions of the world. Some penetrated beyond 
the Indus and the Ganges ; others possessed 
themselves of part of the inheritance of Mizraim 
some patiently sought the allotment given to theii 
lather, in the more southerly districts of Afric 
ami others took possession ol the land ,of pro¬ 
mise between Jordan and the sea of Tarshish, 
fioin Hobnah to the vale of Siddun. 

But the dispersion of the rebel tribes was nol 
the only consequence of the check they re¬ 
ceived at Babel.- Thence also arose the first 
piotraetcd struggle that stained the face of the 
newly regenerated earth with blood. In the 
mythological reveries of the Ethnic writers we 
read of a decennial war between the Titans and 
the gods. That war, and the fabled conquests 
of the Assyrians, who are said to have achieved 
such victories over many nations in days when 
those nations could scarccl&ly? established, we 
have intimated Hi us, in language free at once 
from ambiguity and hyperbole, in the word of the 
living God. * 

A few of the Hamonians, notwithstanding the 
fate of Nebrod and their own discomfiture, yet 
lingered in Shinar and Babylonia; and a much 
greater number, ps previously remarked, still re¬ 
sisting the command for their dispersion, settled 
on the coasts of Tarshish, and the region round 
about; while Canaan took possession of that 
country which the Lord had reserved for another, 
and claimed as his own peculiar portion. These 
people, powerful as they had been, and trained 
to ambition and warfare under their fallen leader, 
whpm they now worshipped as a god, excited 
the jealousy of the children of Shem, whd, 
entered iwto a family confederacy against them. 
Aramphal, king of Shinar, (which had been- 
recovered by the Shemetic tribes,) Arioch, king{ 
of Ashur or' El-Asur, Chedorlaomer, king of 
Elam, and Tidal, king of the nations of the 
children of Aram, were the*principals in this 
confederacy, by wluch not* only the scattered 
Chaldees of Shinar, but all the Hamonians even 


to the cities of.the plain were brought into sub¬ 
jection. * Twelve yeah they served Cbedor- 
laotner, and in the thirteenth they rebelled; and 
in the fourteenth .year came Chedorlaomer and 
those that w#re with him, bringing on their 
armies to battle, resolved to reduce them to 
obedience, or expel them from the land. • 

The martial trumpet sounded through Sodom, 
atyl assembled her bold sons at the command of 
Bera, to give battle to the foe. Imposing was 
the appearance df the warriors as they marched 
through the streets of the city arrayed in the 
habiliments of destruction, and rending the air 
with loud shotffs of “ freedom to our children,” 
and “ vengeance on the foe.” But beneath those 
breast-plates of steel beat many a heart whose 
palpitations confessed a sway other than Bera’s, 
many a heart that could not leave behind the 
tender ties which bound it to home and kindred, 
from which the din of martial clamour could not 
erase the impress of near and dear ones whom 
they hud left perhaps for ever. 

Go, look into the homes of Sodom! why are 
their wives so sad? and why are her children 
weeping? will’ not the spirit-stirring sound of 
martial music quell their fears? will nht the 
sight of their mail-clad husbands and facers in* 
spire them with ardour? Oh, what are these but 
mockeries to the bosom that has clung to {he 
warrior’s last embrace ? One truth only is pre¬ 
sent before tham—they have paijta perhaps for 
ever. . 

The temples of the city were filled with 
devotees, who iuiploifu their deaf idols to assist 
their heroes in the strife. But alas! thay turned 
not from their iniquities, nor acknowledged the 
hand that in righteousness *ad smitten them. 
There every kind of vice was rampant,%ud few 
heeded, none obeyed, the mandates of that law 
which had been transmitted by their father Noah. 
One heart only in Sodom, the heart oSa Sheqpite 
who was sojourning among the people, was lifted 
to the one true God, and owned the justice ol 
the rod that afflicted them. . 

‘ Why art thou so sad?” exclaimed Shelah 
to her consort, “they coll thee not forth to 
battle.” 

Lot wandered to and fro in the court of his 
louse, and heeded not her words. He had 
before felt his spirit wounded to see the iniquity 
►f the land. But now that battle and destruc¬ 
tion drew nigh, he experienced more keenly the 
bitterness of dwelling among. Ihe wicked. 
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“ Wretch that I am,” he e*daimed mentally, 
“ why was I not satisfied to abide with my own 
kindred, and marry among ^hem ? ‘ Now the 
judgments of the Lord,are upon me, and I too 
must suffer with «the idolaters, among whom I 
dwell. Oh God of Enoch and of Noah! I hrvve 
hidden thy name in my heart, and hav£ not de¬ 
clared thy almightiness among my neighbours, 
more anxious about my owh safety than theirs ;* 
while I have gathered up wealth ^among* fhem, I 
have let their dark*deeds'go unreproved,. Now 
justly dost thou mfc me with them in condemna¬ 
tion, and the sword is commgjjpon me. 

" What ails* thee, Lot ? ” crieij Shelah in a 
louder voice. “ On what are tby thoughts thus 
wandering?” 

“ l was thinking,” he answered, M of peace and 
the plains of Bethel, where the son Qf Terah 
feeds his flocks.” *' • 

“ And what has peace or war to do with thee ?* 
said she, M thy hands ajp not* required to raise 
the sword; and soon will the brave citizens of 
Sodom free their people fronNthe bonds of 
Chedorlaomer.” * 

Lot Bhook his head in token of dissent, but 
answered not. He knew that the eye of the 
Eternal kept watch upon the earth, and he felt 
the guilt of the people had brought this judg¬ 
ment down upon them; making the tribe of the 
apostate usurper, bo soon after the prophecy had 
been uttered, “a servant of servants.” He 
looked at his playful daughters, then like young 
flowrets in their bloom, destined perhaps to fall 
by the rough hands of the exasperated foe. The 
pangs Cf his heart brought tears into his eyes. 
He wished himself again beside the tent of his 
uncle, the favoured of the Lord j and cursed the 
time when the quarrels of their herdsmen had 
urged him from his presence. 

That day Vas an anxious one,for Sodom. 
Many were they, who ^looked with glad surmis- 
ings towards the plain ; but no army came back 
with shouts of victory, and^Um branches in their 
bands. Towards evening many scattered ones 
hurried through the vale. But they stayed not 
bin the citie^. They fled to the mountains for 
shelter. « 

What? means that voice of wailing, “the king 
is fallen?” Wail, Sodom, *tis the season of thy 
widowhood* and the spoiler is upon thee. Her 
king, with that of Gomorrah, is overthrown in the 
battle; and the army of the victors are poured 
into her gates. There all is confusion. The 
bouses are stoked by the invaders; the temples 
we pillaged; and the shrieks of mothers and 
daughters carried off by the foe heighten the din 
erf anarchy. * 

Lot Beizetf his children in his arms, hugged 
them to his breast, and burst into tears. But 


tears fere of no avail to stay the hands of the 
ruffian soldiery. Father, mother, and daughters 
were forced along with them. Their house was 
cleared of its contents, and their flocks were 
dritf6h before them for the use of the marauders. 

“ Oh God!” exclaimed the Hebrew, “ to thee 
I make njy appeal, forsake not thy Servant in this 
dist&ksing hour.” • 

" Gqd is with us! ” replied one of the soldiers, 
‘ be hath aided us in the day of battle.” 

“ God winks not at oppression and injustice,” 
j* responded Lot, “ye are striving for a land which 
<5oes not belong to you, and have ravaged the 
couqtry to tjhe borders of Mizraim. He may 
punish by your hands the iniquities of others; 
j but he will not on that* account be less mindful 
of yours. When the true*’owner asserts his 
claim to the region of Jordan, then will he drive 
out the natibns before him; but that region is 
not yours.” 

“ Cease your preaching, old dotard,” cried 
several of them at once, *• we have no time to 
listen to your dreams;” and they hurried him 
along with the spoils of the vale*of Siddim, whoso 
fair daughters were subjected to the rough iusults 
of their conquering foes. 

Day and night they hastened thorn along, 
scarcely stopping for needful rest or refreshment, 
till they had travelled as far as Hobnah on the 
north. Then they heard in their rear the shouts 
and footsteps of pursuers, the heart of Lot 
hounded within him, for he knew the voice of 
Abraham. 

“ He is come,” lie exclaimed, “ he to whom 
authority is given. Thanks be to God for this 
seasonable succour.” 

Soon was the air rent with the clashing oi 
weapons, and tta loud alarms of contending 
hosts. War roareo;’ and the tiprkness of mid¬ 
night made its roarings more awful, while amid 
the Hbarse thunderiugs of battle flashed beneath 
the pale moon-beams the lightning of conflicting 
steel. • 

But not long the contest continued. The 
Hebrew and his followers, with those of his brave 
allies, Mam re, Eschol, and Auer, soon made dread¬ 
ful slaughter in the ranks of the enemy, and the 
captives, catching the spirit of valour from the 
shouts of the recusants, struggled again for free¬ 
dom. The eyes of Lot were uplifted to heaven, 
as he prayed for the success of his kinsman. 
Absorbed.in God he knew not that the contest 
was over, till snatched with his wife and daughters 

( Pom the grasp of the oppressor, he looked round 
or a moment with inexpressible delight, then 
tinted in th$ arms that had cherished him in 
hildhood, the arms of the Son of Terah. 

T. B. 
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MEDICINE OF NATURE. * 


It becomes us, before we decree the honours 
of a cure to a favourite- medicine, carefully and 
candidly to ascertain the .exact circumstances 
* under which it is exhibited,\or we shall rapidly 
nccumulafb examples of the fallacies to which 
our art is exposed. What has been more com; 
mon than to attribute to the efficacy of.a mineral 
water those fortunate changes of constitution 
that*liave entirely, or in great measure, arisen 
from salubrity of situation, hilarity of mind, <yftr- 
cisc of body, and regularity of habTts, which have 
incidentally accompanied its potation?* Thus 
the celebrated John Wesley, while he comme¬ 
morates the triumph flf 44 sulphur and supplica¬ 
tion " over his bodily infirmity, forgets to appre¬ 
ciate the resuscitating influence of four months’ 
repose.from his apostolic labours; and such is 
the disposition of the human mind to place con¬ 
fidence in the operation of mysterious agents, 
that we find him more disposed to attribute his 
cure to a brown paper plaister of egg and 
brimstone, than to Dr. Fothergill’s salutary pre¬ 
scription of country air, rest, asses’.milk, and 
horse-exercise. The ancient physicians duly 
appreciated the influence of such agents; their 
temples, like our watering-places, were the resort 
of those whom medicine could not cure; and we 
are expressly told by Plutarch that these temples, 
especially that of Esculapius, were erected on ele¬ 
vated spots, with the most congenial aspects; a cir¬ 
cumstance which, when aided by the invigorating 
effects of hope, by the diversions which the patient 
experienced in his journey, and perhaps by the 
exercise to which he had been unaccustomed, cer¬ 
tainly performed many cures. It follows, then, 
that in the recommendatipj^f a watering-place, 
something mo-# than the composition of a mineral 
spring is to direct our choice. The chemist will 
tell us that the springs of Hampstead and Isling¬ 
ton rival those of Tunbridge and Malvern; that 
the waters of Bagnigge Wells, as a chalybeate 
purgative, might supersede those of Cheltenham 
and Scarborough; and \hat an invalid would 
frequent the spring in the vicinity of the Dog 
and Duck, in St. George’s Fields, with as much 
advantage as the celebrated spa at Leamington: 
but the physician i» well aware that, by the 
adoption of such advice, he would deprive his 
patient of those most powerful auxiliaries to 
which I have alluded,-and, above all, lose the 
advantage of the medicina mentis. On the other 
hand, the recommendation of change of air iqid 
habits frill rarely inspire confidence, unless it 
associated with some medicinal treatment-' 
truth which it is more easy and satisfactory lio 
elucidate and enforce by examples than by pre¬ 
cept. Let the following story by Voltaire serve 
aa an illustration* 

M Ogul, a voluptuary, «ho could be managed 


but with difficulty by his physician, on finding 
himself extremely ill‘from indolence and intem¬ 
perance, requested advice. • 

• “ 4 Eat a basilisk stewed in rose-tvater,’ replied 
the physician. * 

44 In vain did {he slaves search for a baSilisk 
unttf, they met with Zadig, who, approaching 
Ogul, exclaimed, 4 Behold that which thou do 
sire# I But, my lord,’ continued he, 4 it is noi 
to be eaten; all its virtues must enter througl 
thy pores; I have therefore enclosed it in a lit¬ 
tle ball, blown up, and covered with a fine skin. 
Thou must strike this ball with all thy might, 
and I must strike it back again, for a’consider- 
able time; and by observing this regjmen, and 
taking no other drink than rose-water for a few 
days, thou wilt see and acknowledge the effect 
of iny art.’ * 

“ The first flay, Ogul was out of breath, and 
thought he have died from fatigue; the 

second he vras less fatigued, and slept better; 
in "eight days he recovered all his strength. 
Zadig then said to Jiim, 4 There is no such thing 
in nature as a basilisk; but thou hast taken exer¬ 
cise and been temperate, and ha^t therefore re¬ 
covered thy health.’ ” 

But the medical practitioner may, perhaps, 
receive more satisfaction from a modern illustra¬ 
tion; if so, the following anecdote, related by 
Sydenham, may not be unacceptable :— 

44 This- great physician, having long attended 
a gentleman of fortune, with little or no advan¬ 
tage, frankly avowed his inability to render him 
any further service, adding, at the same time, 
that there was a physician of the name of Robin¬ 
son, at Inverness, who had distinguished himself 
by the performance of many remarkable cures of 
the same .complaint as that / .'under which his 
patient laboured, and ^xpnpsing a conviction, 
that if he applied to him ho would come back 
cured. This was too encouraging a proposal to' 
be rejected. The gentleman received from Syd¬ 
enham a statement of his case, with the necqs- 
sary letter of introduction* and proceeded with¬ 
out delay to the place in question. t)n arriving 
at Inverness, and anxiously inquiring for the 
residence of Dr. Robinson, he found, to his 
utter dismay and disappointment, that thare was 
no physician of that name, nor ever had beejj, in 
the memory of any person there. The gentle¬ 
man returned, vowing eternal hostility to the 
peace of Sydenham; and on bis arrival at*hofne, 
instantly expressed his indignation at having 
been sent on a journe^ of so many hundred 
miles for no purpose. m *. 

“'Well/ replies Sydenham, 4 are you better in 
health ?* 

44 4 Yes, I am npw quite well; but no thanks 
to you.’ * 
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“ ‘ No,’ says Sydenham; ‘ but you may thank 
Dr. Robinson for curing you. I wished to send 
you a journey with some object of interest in 
view t I knew it would be of service to you. lit 


going, you had Dr. Robinson and his wonderful 
cures in contemplation^ and*in returning, you 
were equally engaged in thinking of scolding 
me.’ ”— Paris's Pharmacologic. 


A SEAMAN’S FUNERAL. 


Very shortly after poor Jack dies he is ( pre¬ 
pared for his deep-8,ea grave by his messmates, who, 
with the assistance ofrthe sail-maker, and iq the 
presence of the master-at-arms, sew him up in his 
hammock ; and haying placed a cpuple of cannon 
shot at his feet, they rest the body {which now 
not a little resembles an Egyptian mummy) on 
a spare grating. Some portion of the bedding 
and clothes'are always madfe up in the package, 
apparently to prevent the form being too much 
seen. It is then carried off, and being placed 
across the after-hatchway, the Union Jack is 
thrown over all. Sometime^ it is placed between 
two of the guns, under the h^Jf-#«ck, but gene¬ 
rally, I think, he is laid where I haX mentioned 
—just abaft the mainmast. I should have men¬ 
tioned before, that as soon as the surgeon’s inef¬ 
fectual professional offices are at an end, he 
walks to the quarter-deck, and reports to the 
officer of the watch that one of his patients has 
just expired. At whatever hour of the day or 
night this occurs, the captain is immediately 
made acquainted with the circumstance. 

Next day, generally about eleven o’clock, the 
bell on which the half hours are struck is tolled 
for the funeral; and all who -choose to be pre¬ 
sent assemble on the gangways, booms, and 
round the, mainmast, while the forepart of the 
quarter-deck is occupied by the officers. In 
some ships (and perhaps it ought to be so in all) 
it is made imperative on the officers and crew to 
attend the cerentony. If such attendance be a 
proper mark of reject tq a professional brother, 
as it surely is, it ought to he enforced, and not 
‘ left to caprice. There maySe, indeed, times of 
great fatigue, when it would harass men and 
officers needlessly, to oblige them to come on 
deck for pvery funeral f and upon such occasions, 
the vfatch (Seek may be sufficient. Or when 
some dire disease ^ets into the ship, and is cut¬ 
ting down her crew by some daily and nightly, 
or, it^nay be» hourly ravages, and when two or 
three times on watch the ceremony must be re- 
- peafed, those only whose turn it is to be on deck 
need be assembled. In such fearful times the 
funeral is generally made to follow close upon 
the death. 

While the people are repairing to the quarter¬ 
deck, in obedience to the summons of the bill, 
the grating on* which the body is placed, being 
lifted from the main-deck by the messmates of 
the man who has died, is made to rest across 
the lcr-gangway The stanchions for the man- 


ropes of tfie side are unshipped, and an opening 
made at the after-end of the hammock-netting 
sufficiently large to allow a free passage. “The 
bo€y is still covered by the flag alreudymen- 
tionod, with tjfe feep projecting q little over the 
gunwale, while Jhe messmates of the deceased 
range themselves on each side. A rope, which 
is kept out of sight in these arrangements, is 
then made fast to the grating, for a purpose 
which will be sben presently. When all is 
ready, the chaplain, if there be one on bogrd, or, 
if not, the captain, or any of the officers he may 
direct to officiate, appears on the quarter-deck, 
and commences the beautiful service which^ 
though but too familiar to most ears, I have 
observed never fails to rivet the attention even 
of the rudest and least reflecting. Of course, 
the bell has ceased to toll, and every one stands 
in silence and uncovered as the prayers are 
read. Sailors, with all their looseness of habits, 
are well disposed to be sincerely religious ; and 
when they have fair play given them, they will 
always, I believe, be found to stand on as good 
’vantage ground, in this respect, as their fellow- 
countrymen on shore.* Be this as it may, there 
can be no more attentive or apparently reverent 
auditory than assembles on the deck of a ship of 
war on the occasion of a shipmate’s burial. 

The land service for the burial of the dead 
contains the follow^Rewords:—“ Forasmuch as 
it has pleased Almighty God, of hfc,great mercy, 
to take unto himself the soul of our dear brother 
here Ilefparted, we therefore commit his body to 
the ground; earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust 
to dust; in sure and certain hope,” &c. Every 
one, I am sure, who has attended the funeral of 
a friend, (and whom will not this include?) must 
recollect the solemnity of this stage of the cere¬ 
mony, where, as the above words are pronounced, 
there are cast into the grave three successive 
portions of earth, which, falling on the coffin, 
send up a hollow, mournful sound, resembling 
no other that I know. In the burial service at 
sea, the pari quoted above is varied in the fol¬ 
lowing very striking and impressive manner:— 
" Forasmuch,’’&c., “we therefore commit his body 
ta the deep, to be turned into corruption, looking 
foe the resurrection of the body, when the sea 
shall give up her dead, and the life of the world 
to* come,” &c. At the commencement of this 
part of the service, one of the seamen stoops 
down and disengages* the flag from the remains 
of his late shipmate, ^vhile the others, at the 
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words, ** we commit his body to the deep," project This part of the ceremony is rather less solemn 
the grating right into tlje sea. The body being than the correspondent part on land; but still 
loaded with shot at one end, glances off the there is something impressive, as well as start¬ 
grating, plunges at once into the ocean, and ling, in the sudden splash,' followed by the sound 
“jD.momffl.LBk.. droprfwlu, • .. of the grating, «s h is towed along under the 

Ho oink, into it. dopU* wituLkblmg groan, •maiu-clmme —Captain Bdtil Malts Shttcha. 

Without a grave, unknellcd, lAcoffiaed, and unknown.” 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS ‘PAINE,!* 

AUTHOR OP *" THE AGE OP REASON." 

_ CHAPTER HI. 


The u Age of Henson” the first and second 
parts. Is a virulent, and blasphemous attack on 
Divine revelation: it is full of coarse and vulgar 
sentiments and allusions. Ribaldry'is substituted > 
for argument, and the most unfair advantage is 
taken of the ignorance of common readers. It is 
well adapted to unsettle superficial believers in 
the Divine authority of the Scriptures, and to 
strengthen, with a show of reason, the prejudices j 
with which vice always arms its votaries against 
sanctity. In short, the book is a fair, hr I .should 
ruthcr say, a foul and frightful picture of the 
man. His “ Age of Reason,” is the dictate of a 
black and bloodless heart, charred with the flames 
of its own raging and restless passions. It has 
nothing of the fire of youth, nothing oi the sober 
maturity of enlightened age. It is just such a 
work as a demon would write, and which no 
man but Paine could have conceived and dic¬ 
tated. If he had possessed a remnant of a virtue 
he would have paused before he had denounced 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, before he had 
trampled on a system of ethics so perfect in all 
its parts, so pure in all it^ruieiples. 

There is’T?iat in a sublime morality, when j 
* embodied in the doctrines and precept^ of true [ 
religion, which only minds of virtuous tenden¬ 
cies are able to understand or appreciate. Jesus 
Christ insisted upon this, as a pre-requisite in 
those who wished to examine into the truth of 
his mission. “ If any man will do his will, he 
shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God, 
or whether I speak of myself.” Surely no higher 
presumptive evidence can possibly be offered in 
favour of any system of religion than that it re¬ 
quires moral goodness as the indispensable charac¬ 
ter of those who woijld investigate and adjust its 
claims; as it would certpinly be* a powerful 
argument against a pretended revelation from 
heaven, that it was congenial with the principles 
and seught the alliance of the vicious and rhe 
base. We sometimes talk of “the anticipated 
Christianity of Socrates,” and we may, with Vie 
same propriety, speak of the anticipated infidelity 
of Epicurus. If the life o$ the one prepared him 
for a cordial reception of the Christian doctrine, 
had it been presented to«his mind, the principles 


and conduct of the other would have, a$ certainly, 
induced him to reject it. And we might as soon 
have expected that Satan would lofe God, as 
that Thomas Paine would love the Bible. Such 
contrarieties ,can never harmonise; either the 
Bible must repeal all its laws, and abolish their 
sanctions, or Paine* must deprecate and abhor 
it os his aegrf^er^hd judge. The same class of 
feelings which induce culprits to hate tho Old 
Bailey and the new drop, influenced Paine to 
reprobate the sacred Scriptures. It would be a 
happy world for thieves and' infidels if the 
majesty of the people could but destrqy prisons, 
gibbets, and Bibles. 

“The Age of Reason” Paine considered as 
his last gratuitous labour for the public good. 
His generous spirit meditated nothing less than 
the complete emancipation of the human mind: 
the thialdom of civil government, and the vas¬ 
salage imposed by religion, must yield to “ The 
Rights of Man,” and “ The Age of Reason.” 

Whether he always entertained * this noble 
purpose in all its extent, inay well be doubted. 
Even philanthropy doe's'not spring up at once 
to maturity! it grows with ojp growth, and en¬ 
larges its sphere of action wiili our opportunities 
and our .means. * * 

In some of hi^/Works we meet with plain re* 
cognitions of the divinity of the Scriptures* and 
the truth of Christianity. 

In a rhapsody about tjic new American con¬ 
stitution which he proposed to esl&bli#h* lie*taunt¬ 
ingly remarks, “ But where, say some, is the king 
of America? I will tell you, friend: he reigns 
above, and does not make havqp of mankind. 
Yet, that ye may not appear to be defective, 
even in earthly honours, let a day be solefntily 
set apart for proclaiming the charter; let it be 
brought forth, placed on the Divine Lb^v— the 
word of God; let a crown be placed thereon, by 
which the world may know that so far we ap¬ 
prove of monarchy; that, in America, the law is 
king.” • 

In another page of the same work, we meet 
with a direct recognition of Christianity, as a 
religion from heaven. “ For myself, I fully and 
conscientiously believe, that it is the will of the 
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Almighty there should be diversity of. opinions 
among us j it affords a larger field* for our Chris¬ 
tian kindness: were we all of one way of think¬ 
ing, our religious dispositions woifid want matter 
for probation; and on this liberal principle,• 
1 look upon the various denominations among* 
us to be like children of the, same family, dif¬ 
fering only in what is called their Christian 
names.” • «• 

Either Paine, when he wrote these sentences, 
had not conceived' the loft/Jdea of* dethroning 
religion from thf consciences of mankind, ov he 
was an arrant and profligate hypocrite. .There 
are two reasons which, in my mfnd, strengthen 
the latter position; his flagrantly vicioUs conduct 
when he professed to write as a Christian, and a 
remark he once made to a friend, with his own 
account his inducement to favour the world 
with his thoughts on religion. 

“ In deism,” observes Mr. Cheejham,' “ Paine 
was, in all probability, a hypocrite. Generally 
he expressed detestation of htheism; and yet he 
has uttered opinions favourable He be¬ 

lieves, he repeats, in his 'Age of Reason,',in 
one God; hut it is probable that he believed in 
nothing superior to matter. In conversation with 
Mrs. Palmer, widow of the deistical liaranguer, 
lie let put his materialism. Stewart, 'the 
traveller,’ an insane mau^ had published a pam¬ 
phlet, which.be called Opus Maximum , denying 
the existence of every thing but matter. Referring 
to it, Mrs. Palmer remarked, ‘ Stewart’s doctrine, 
Mr. Paine, may be correct.’ ‘ It is well enough,’ 
replied Paine,' to say nothing about it; the time 
is not yet cornel’” 

In the second part of the “ Age of Reason,” the 
preface contains the following passage: “ I have 
already mentioned, in the former part of the 
• Age of Reason,’ that ft had long been my in¬ 
tention to publish my thoughts upon religion, 
hut that I hod onjinally reserved if to a late 
period of life, intending it to be the last work I 
.should undertake.”* Compare these extracts 
with 4 the o^jnions and sentiments quoted from 
his “ Common Sense,” and what can you think pf 
tinman? Are we not/breed to conclude that a 
time-serving afld mean policy alone influenced 
him to hide the vtheist behind the Christian 
mask? 

It is now jtime that we follow Paine from 
France to America, where he exhibited the 
ef&cwcy of his principles in life and death. He 
continued in France from the year 1797 to the 
year l#02, " associating during that time,” says 
Mr. Cheetham, “ with the lowest company, and 
indulging, to* still greater excey, his thirst for 

• 

• Since writing <he above, I have found in the “Age of 
Reaaon ** the following declaration, which proves lun bypo- 
criiy, when writing “Common Sense,” beyond a question. 
“I could see injustice in the doctrine of redemption when 
only seven years of age; and 1 belief® in the same manner 
t® thia.day," ■ , 


liquor. He became so filthy in his person, so 
meat) in hh drees, and so .notorious a sot, that all 
men of decency, in Paris, avoided him. Oft the 
third of October, 1802, M arrived at Baltimore, 
under 1/ye protection oiPresident Jefferson. 

Soon after, followed.him, abandoning her 
husband, (Paine’s particular friend,) Margaret 
Brazier .Bonneville, and her three sons Lewii, 
Benjamin, and Thomas. “ Thomas,” says Clieet- 
ham, " hpsthc features, countenance, and temper 
of Paine ” ' * 

£t *New York, in 1802, Mr. Cheetham waited 
on him, having received a note from him, an¬ 
nouncing his arrival. He was accompanied in 
his visit fey Mr. George Clinton, jun. Hfe account 
of the interview is characteristic and amusing: 
“We rapped at the door; a small figure opened 
it within, meanly dressed, having on an old top 
coat, without an under one, a dirty silk handker¬ 
chief loosely thrown round his neck; a long 
beard of more than a week’s growth; a face well 
carbuncled, fiery as the setting sun, and the whole 
figure staggering under a load of inebriation. I 
was on the point of inquiring for Mr. Paine, 
when I saw in his countenance something of the 
portraits I‘had seen of him. We were desired 
to be seated. He had before him a small round 
table, on which were a beefsteak, some beer, a 
pint of brandy, a pitcher of water, and a glass. 
He sat eating, drinking, and talking, with as 
much composure as if he had lived with us all his 
life. I soon perceived that he had a very retentive 
memory, and was full of anecdote. The Bishop 
of Llandaff was almost the first word he uttered, 
and it waft followed by informing us that he had 
in his trunk a manuscript reply to the bishop’s 
apology. He then, calmly mumbling his steak, 
and ever and anon drinking his brandy and beer, 
repeated the introdk^/on to his reply, which 
occupied him nearly Hfalf an hoifc This was 
done wi|h deliberation, the utmost clearness, and 
a perfect apprehension, intoxicated as he was, 
of all that he repeated. Scarcely a word would 
he allow us to speak. lie always, 1 afterwards 
found, in all companies, drunk or sober, would 
be listened to. Having repeated the introduction 
to his manuscript reply, he gave us the sub¬ 
stance of the reply itself. Ho then recited from 
'memory, in a voice very plaintive, some Asiatic 
lines, os specimens of morality, equalling at least 
the sublime doctrines of the New Testament. 
He had read but little in the course of his life ; 
much less th*an may be supposed; but that little 
be had sorted, laid up in his intellectual storey 
house with care, and could deal it out with a 
facility and discrimination, which, however hated 
ana despised, or on whatever account, was truly 
admirable.” 

In the receipt of four hundred pounds per an¬ 
num, and with a good t houae, had he chosen to 
occupy it, this sage, this Illuminator of the odd and 
the new world, was confiantiy removing from one 
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pot house to another. Sometimes, when he could 
induce persons to lodge 'ham in more private 
dwellings, he would become their inmate, till in 
their own. defence the£ were forced to dismiss 
hint Madame Bonneville .and ’her* chillften he 
treated with the greatest*entity. More than once 
he endeavoured to abandon her. One of the boys, 
disgusted with Ms treatment, and feeling'towards 
him the most sovereign contempt, ipdignantly 
quitted him and his mother for ever, and worked 
his passage back to France. This youth frequently 
declared with a sigh, that Paine had destroyed 
the peace of their family, and that bad as his 
character was in America, it w^is considered to 
be far more infamous in France. He would 
pay no demands made upon him till absolutely 
compelled j anti would sacrifice the dearest 
friend on earth, if he asked him for a shilling. 
He was so scandalously unjust* and despicably 2 
mean, as to force a poor servant who had waited 
upon him with the utmost assiduity aud tender¬ 
ness, to sue for her wages. And his mistress must 
have starved, if* she had not gained a precarious 
.subsistence by undertaking to teach the French 
language. He was habitually drunl^; and, in a 
state of intoxication, once or twice endangered 
bis life. A detail of the facts which disgraced 
the latter period of his mortal existence, would 
excite no other feelings than those of disgust 
and abhorrence. Avarice sat brooding in his 
heart; malignity gave its dark and deadly 
character to his fierce and fiery eye; he was 
deserted by the good ; and the meanest depend¬ 
ants, impelled’by their necessities, could scarcely 
be induced to approach him. The following 
extracts from a letter written to him by an indi¬ 
vidual who was a disciple in his school, and who 
treated him with more {ha;* a brother's kindness, 
but who at length abairffoued him, becausfc he 
disputed with him a just debt, will prove that the 
statement I have given falls far shoft of the 
.truth. 

“ It is a well known fact, that you drank one 
quart of brandy per day at my expense. I am 
not paid, and found you room and firing besides. 

“ I will ask you what consolation you derive to 
your mind in departing from truth, aud endea¬ 
vouring to evade paying a just and lawful debt? 

“You complain that I left your room the 
night you pretend you were seized with the apo¬ 
plexy ; but I had often Been you in those fits 
before, and particularly after drinking a large 
portion of ardent spirits, those fits have frequently 
subjected you to falling. You remember you 
had ©ne of them at Lovett’s hotel, and fell from 
the top of the stairs to the bottom. You like¬ 
wise know I have frequently had to lift, you 
from the floor to the bed. You muBt' aha} re- 
member, that you and myself went to spend the 
evening at a certain gentleman's house, whose 
peculiar situation in life forbids me to make 
mention of his name} but I had to apologise for 


your conduct; ,you had two of these falling fits 
in Broadway* before I could get you home. 

“ I believe ypu have broken up the domestic 
tranquillity of several families with whom you 
have resided ; arid I Can speak by experience as 
do my own. 

“ An old acquaintance of yours and mine 
called on me a few days ago. 1 asked him if he 
had £een to seeT you ? his answer was, he had 
not? neither did he want to see you. He said ( 
he believed'that yoft had a good head but a very 
bad "Wart. Have you lost all principles of gra¬ 
titude, as well as those of justice and honesty ? 
or did you^never possess one virtue ? 

“ A respectable gentleman from New Rochelle 
called to see me a few days past, and said, that 
every body was tired of you there, and no one 
would undertake to board and lodge you. I 
thought this was the case, as 1 found you at a 
taverfi, in a most miserable situation. You ap¬ 
peared as if y«u hajl not been shaved for a fort¬ 
night, and shirt, it could not be said that 

you had one on ;it was only the remains of one, 
arid this, likewise, appeared not to haye been oft' 
your back for a fortnight. Do you not re¬ 
collect the pains f took to clean you ? that I got 
a tub of warm water, and Boap, and washed you 
from head to foot, and this I Hkd to do three 
times before I could get you clean. 1 likewise 
shaved you and cut your nails, that were like 
birds’ claws. Have you forgotten the pains I 
took with you when you lay sick, wallowing in 
your own filth?” I really can transcribe no 
no more. 

The wretched being who has been the subject 
of so much attention, is now drawing near the 
close of his ill-spent life. Ho went to reside 
with a Mr. Jarvis, who managed him better than 
might have been expected. He continued to 
drink excessively; but once >?r. Jarvis knew him 
to abstain from liquor # two vjffeeks. He would sit 
up at flight tippling till he fell from his chair. 
Disposed to listed to his conversation, Mr. Jarvis 
sat up with him one night from twelve till, three, 
doing all he politely could to keep him sober. 
At three he left him atdiis bottle. a At fou( he ' 
returned to the room, and found him dtunk on 
the floor. Mr. Jarvis wishtd to raise him up ; 
but Paine desired to lie still. “ I have the vertigo, 
the vertigo," said he. “ Yes,” «aid M^. Jarvis, 
taking upVhe bottle, and looking at its diminished 
contents, *'yod have it deep-deep!” Ift*this 
posture and plight he talked^about the immor¬ 
tality of the soul. “ My corporeal fonctions. 
have ceased,” he said, “and yet my mind, is 
.strong. My body is inert, but my intellect is 
'vigorous. Is not this a proof of the immortality 
of the soul?” “I am glad," said Mr. Jarvis, 

“ that you believe in the immortality of the soul, 
and in a future state." “That,” said Paine, 

“ is a wrong term*, We have strong testimony; 

I have strong hope of aTuture state; but I know 
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nothing about it.” “As the $ouI (said Mr. 
Jarvis) will live hereafter, will it Jbe conscious 
that it has lived now?” “To Jive hereafter,” 
said Paine, “ and not be conscious that I have 
lived now, wOuld ijot be identity; it would 
amount to nothing.” • 

One day, sitting with a voJumq of his works 
on a table before him, containing his “ Age of 
Reason,” the servant girl took it up to read. 
Mr. Jarvis said she should not open it for *the 
world, and took i’t from her. “ Why?” said 
Paine, rising up angrily. “Because she'is a 
good girl now ; she has the fear of God, and 
will do nothing Wrong. She canno^ reason as 
you can, and if she reads your ‘ Age of Reason/ 
and divests herself of those restraints which now 
govern her conduct, she may cheat me, she may 
rob me, shd may be undone.” “ Pshaw, pshaw!” 
said Paine, walking testily across the room, witli 
his hands behind him : “ why should any*body 
believe in Jesus Christ?” ^"Come here,” said 
Mr. Jarvis, “ to the window; lopk^liere ; (point¬ 
ing to a congregation of people of cUftour coming 
out of thpir church ;) do you sec that blafck 
man ? Three years ago he was a great repro¬ 
bate ; he was guilty of all sorts of offences ; 
lie had not been brought up as my servant has ; 
lie was egregioflsly immoral; he had no religious 
awe ; and was not disposed to make use of the 
little reason' he possessed. He has since beeu 
converted. He is now a regular attendant on 
his church. You see that he is dressed well, 
and has a goodly appearance. All in his neigh¬ 
bourhood now shake hands with him, and arc his 
friends ; formerly he was avoided by them all as 
a pestilence.” Paine had no answer to make, 
but “ Pish" Aid “ Pshaw,” and “ I had not thought 
that you were such a man.” 

He remained with Mr. Jarvis five months, and 
then removed, im.succession, to several other 
places. The last rijsidence which he selected 
was a small alehouse, where a/iixpenny show was 
daily exhibited. About this p&fiod he wrote- the 
“ Memorial tq Congress ” for a compensation for 
his services already noticed. 

* fri January, 1809, his friends having removed 
him by«force*fro\n his paltry lodging, placed him 
in the houBCrand under the care of a Mr. Ryder, 
a respectable man ; he began to be so feeble and 
infirm a^to be incapable of doing any thing for 
himself. Often Mr. Ryder found him* in tears. 
He “vfas very anxious to die ; but etill more 
anxious about his body after death. He wished 
f to be interred in the cemetry of the Quakers. 
This, however, was refused. Symptoms of his 
dissolution increased so rapidly, and he wa9 so 
sensible of this himself, that on the 4th of May* 
he was removed from Mr. Ryder’s to a small 
house in the neighbourhood. The house was 
rented by Madame Bonneville for Paine, who 
occupied the whole oF it. A *nurse was pro¬ 
vided for him, a pious’elderly matron, named 


Hedden. g Aware of Paine’s bad temper, she 
determined to take all tlie care of him she could, 
but not to bear 1 ' ill-treatment. During the first 
three or four days, hia^conduct was. tolerable, 
althougR he* always * quarrelled with Madame 
Bonneville when sh? went into his room. About 
the fifth day, his language was offensive to Mrs. 
Hedden, who told him she would instantly leave 
the housq,' Sensible of- her value as a nurse, 
and that in all probability no other person would 
attend him, he made her satisfactory concessfons, 
and was afterwards civil. He suffered severe 
pain? and would long and frequently cry out, 

“ O Lcyd, help jme! ” “ O Lord, help me ! ” 
“ O Christ, help me 1 ” "O Christ, help me I" 
Dr. Manley, his physician,bnce observed to him, 
that if he wouM throw himself on the mercy of 
Jesus Christ, he would find relief. To this he 
made no reply. * He professed to 4)c above the 
fear of death. Yet, one night, when he appre¬ 
hended iminmediate dissolution, lie exclaimed, 

“ I think I can say what they make Jesus Christ 
to say—my God, my God, why hast thou for¬ 
saken me!” After this he would not be left 
alone night, nor day; he not only required to 
have some person with him, but he must see that 
he or she was there, and would not allow his 
curtain to be closed at any time ; and if, as it 
would sometimes unavoidably happen, lie was left 
alone, he would scream and halloo until some 
person came to him. 

A young lady who resided in the family of a 
gentleman, a near neighbour of Paine in his last 
illness, sometimes visited him, taking from the 
table of the family, refreshments more adapted 
to his comfort than those he usually enjoyed. 
In making these visits, she found him frequently 
writing; and believdLfoom what she saw and 
heard, that when his^puins permlKed, lie was 
almost always so engaged, or in prayer, iu the 
attitude df which she more than once saw him, 
when he thought himself alone. One day he. 
inquired of her, whether she had ever read his 
“ Age of Reason;” and being answered in the 
affirmative, desired to know her opinion ot that 
book. She replied, that she was but a child, 
wlieu she read it; and he, probably, would not 
like to hear what she thought of it; on which, 
he said, if old enough to read, she was capable 
of forming some opinion ; and that from her he 
expected a candid statement of what her opinion 
had been. She then acknowledged, that she 
thought it the most dangerous, insinuating book 
She had ever seen ; that the more she read, the 
more she wished to read, and the more she found 
ty?r mind estranged from all that is good ; and 
that from a conviction of its evil tendency, she 
had burnt it, without knowing to whom it be¬ 
longed. To this Paine replied, that he wis^pd 
all who had read it haS been as wise as she ; 
adding, “ If ever the devil*had an agent on earth, 

I have beeq one.” At another time, when she 
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was in his chamber, and the master 1>f the family 
was sitting by his bed-side, one of Paine’s former 
companions came in; but, on seeing him*^ith 
him, hastily retired,.drawing the ^oor.after him 
with^ violence, and saying,* “Jdr. Paine, y*d have 
lived like a roan; I hopd y<fy wrill die like one." 
Upon which Prone, turning to his principal 
visitor, said, " You see, sir, what miserable com¬ 
forters I have!* 

“ I took occasion,” says Dr. Manley, “ during 
the dight of the 5th and Oth of June, to test the 
strength of his opinions respecting revelation. ■» I 
addressed him in the following manner, the nurse 
being present:— , , 

‘ Mr. Paine, your opinions, by a large portion 
of the community, have been treated with defer¬ 
ence: you havfc never been in the habit of 
mixing, in your conversation, words of course: 
you have never indulged in the practice of pro¬ 
fane swearing. you must be sensible that we are 
acquainted with your religious opinions, as they 
are given to the world. What must we think of 
your present conduct? Why do you call upon 
Jesus Christ to help you? Do you believe that 
he can help you? Do you believe in the 
divinity of Jesus Christ? Come now, answer 
me honestly,—1 want an answer as from the lips 
of a dying man: for I verily believe that you 
will not live twenty-four hours.’ I waited some 
time at the end of every question-; he did not 
answer, but ceased to exclaim after the above 
manner. Again I addressed him: ‘Mr. Paine, 
you have not answered my questions: will you 


answer them? 4 Allow me to ask again—Do you 
believe?—or Jet me qualify the question—Do 
you wish’ to believe that Jesus Christ is the Son 
of God?’ Anil pause of some minutes he 
answered,—‘I have no wish to believe on that 
subject.’” 

From the anxioty he expressed to obtain 
something like Christian burial, and from the 
testimonies of the “state of his mind in the alarm¬ 
ing 'prospect of dissolution, I think, it is evident 
that Prone, like most of the same school, had 
not even the cold comfort afforded, by “the 
full assurance of infidelity.” In life, who would 
wish to imijate him? In death, who can envy 
him? He departed on the 8th of June, 1809. 
TIjus this venerable apostle of infidelity, whose 
precious relicts are transported to the country 
which gave him birth, to be distributed among 
'the faithless who cherish his memory (as we 
are told) with enthusiasm, died at the age of 
seventy-two, a xnartyj, not to his principles, but 
to drunkenness*.*^ vitals were consumed, not 
with fire, but with MB darling Eau dc vie —in plain 
English—with Brandy. The unpitying eye of 
heaven never looked on so forlorn, so wretched, 
so despicable a ijeing. Humanity never felt 
itself so insulted and degraded as in his loath¬ 
some person. By his own confession he was 
forsaken of God, and by man he was deneid the 
last hope of the miserable, the common privi¬ 
lege of sepulture. He lies with no kindred dust. 
The misanthrope perished ulonot 


A LEAF FROM THE HISTORY OF THE WALDENSES. 


Historical associations impart a higher cha¬ 
racter to natural scenel^iian it can possess 
when only regarded as,an assemblage of material 
images. While the eye gazes, memory recalls 
the deeds of olden time ; and mountains, valleys; 
rocks, and rivers, that have been the .scenes of 
spirit-stirring events, when beheld, awaken emo¬ 
tions of a peculiar kind; and the events them¬ 
selves seem to be clothed with the freshness of 
yesterday’s exploits* When Imagination waves 
her magic wand, the barriers of time disappear, 
the gathered mists of ages vanish, the battle- 
plain is once more thronged with the bdld and 
the brave, the helmet and the plume are again 
seen, the banners are floating on the breeze, 
the trumpets are heard sounding to* the charge, 
foe meets foe, sword glitters near sword, now 
rises the victor’s sliout, and now the dying wail 
of the Conquered breaks fearfully on the air, ^ 
“ The earth is covered thick with other day 
Which her own clay, sliall cover, heap'd and pent, j 
R ider and horse, friend and foe, in ono red burial bleat." 

To legend and romance is owed much of the 
interest attached to scenes, as well as to the 
authentic annals of the Chronicler. The wizard 
of the north has immortalised many spots in his 


own beautiful and romantic country, and the 
dwellers in other lands are not unfrequently 
found wending their way to some of the places 
which he fias made celebrttfed by his works. 
Still these is in scenes wh(/re real events have 
happened a more indescribable charm, and the, 
feelings produced by their contemplation will be 
modified by the character of the * deed* 'with 
which they are associated in the pages yf 
history. 

“Oh who could, even in bondage, tread tlio plains 
Of glorious Greece, nor feci his spirit rise 
Kindling within him? who, w-itli heart and eyes 
Could tmlk where liberty had been, Hor see • 

The shipbig footprints of her Deity? 

Nor feel those god-like breathings in the air, 

Which mutely told her spirit had been there." 

Who could traverse the wide steppes of 
Poland,* uninspiring as is the aspect of that 
country, and not feel his soul thrill yvithin him, 
wnile he remembered how often^the soil had been 

* “ Tl»c name of Poland is derived from & Sclavonic word, 
signifying a ‘plain,’ the country being almost one unin¬ 
terrupted level. A balloon might pass at the height of 
twenty toisce over almost tho whole extent of Poland, with¬ 
out fear of coming in contact with any mountains or other 
obstruction*.”— L'ObterwximrmPologne^ par II, Fautria, 
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stained by the blood of her patriotic febildwn, I seventeen, again repulsed the enemy with equal 
and the watch-word of liberty had*aounded over | * 

those hapless plains. Who, beneath the sonny Again nqd again was the sword of persecution 
sky of Spain, could forget the spirit-stirring deeds ionised for ite* ^estmetiofa of Rora* And as often 
of chivalry and romance, wrought by her song wssit^Struct down by the/determined courage of 
and their valiant invaders? or fail to recognise men who fought .fo^thd sanctity *of their «Itars 
in the rapid alternation of *garden and desert, and hearths. At length the brilliant career of 
which characterises her scenery, the mementos these dbampions of religion and liberty was to 
of Gothic barbarism and Moorish luxury ? ( But close; anjl the arm that had been so undauntedly 
recollections, of a higher and holier order pVkain interposed between Rora and its enemy was to 
to localities, consecrated by having' been the become powerleSs. A numerous force surroiihded 
asylum of religion, the home of the persecuted, thb valley, and by distracting the attention of 
the scene of their calamities, and the theatre of its defenders, succeeded in forcing the natural 
their beroie*achievements. f barrierg. r 

Scotland and Piedmont appeal, on these This effected, the infuriated soldiery, goaded 
grounds, -more forcibly than perhaps any other by revenge for past defeats, rushed headlong to 


countries, at least in reference to events notice¬ 
able by rflodem history. In the latter couutry, 
every object seem% to tell of the self-devotion 
and heroism of the Waldenses. • 

“The very gale their nam*i secmVighing, 

The watere murmur of tlieiy tWic 
The woodi are peopled wit^lieirlame; 

The ivied pillar, lone and grey, * 

Chums kindred with their silent clay ; 

Their spirit* wrap the du*kj mountain, 

Their memory sparkle* o’er the fountain; 

The meanest rill, the mightiest river, 

Roll* middling with then fame for ever ; 

Despite of every yoke she bears, 

The land is glory’s still, and theirs 

Among these scenes the little commune of 
Rora addresses ifcielf peculiarly to the reader of 
Woldensian history, as having been a strong-hold 
of pure and undefiled religion ; and as giving 
birth to an individual whose blameless life and 
daring intrepidity, have earned him undying 
laurels, amidst that band of truest heroes—the 
victims of persecution. 

Shut out from the fertile districts of the Po and 
the Pelice, and Environed by Alps, jnhose ever¬ 
lasting ramparts tq deny all ingress, Rora 
is scarcely known ; and Janavel, the leader of its 
'little band of patriots, in 165&, has not his name 
enrolled among warriors and generals. 

The adjacent valleys had suffered deeply from 
fife and.sword, while the inhabitants of this 
peaceful district were permitted to lead lives of 
patriarchal l 'Bimplicfty and quiet; but at length it 
was sentenced to a bloody doom, and Count 
Christfvel was charged with the execution of 
the cruel mandate. Janavel gainedfinformation 
impending calamity, and seconded by 
only eight co-p%triots, threw himself into a rocky 
defile,•Which guarded the village capital of their 
beloved valley. From this post of defence file 
aggressors Received a deadly welcome, and Cbris- 
toval returned, with the scanty remains of Bis 
troops, to tell of disgrace and defeat. 

To retrieve this failure, a fresh attempt was 
made to foroe the mountain pass with a larger 
number of soldiers, hut Janavel, encouraged by 
the past, and with hb numbers augmented to 


the work of pillage and mossaefte. Marqueri^a, 
the sister of Janavel, was among the first victims 
of their rage/ She possessed a spirit which 
might almost ennoble guilt, but whi<$ invests 
the martyr’s name with a holy lustre. , She was 
actively engaged in assisting in the defence of 
Rora, when she received a shot in her bosom, 
which she only noticed by exclaiming to her 
husband, M Heed it not! do not be shaken by this 
event, hold out to the end, endure the cross that 
you may win the crown!" 

The fall of this heroic female was followed by 
the most revolting atrocities; and the victors, 
deaf to the .voice of nature, and dead to every 
feeling that could elevate the conqueror above 
the beast of prey, answered every supplication 
for mercy with the sabre, till the devoted hainlet 
presented the spectacle of a vast scaffold strewed 
with victims and streaming with blood. When 
the morning sun arose on the hapless village, 
not a voice was heard breaking the deadly still¬ 
ness that reigned oroupd ; not a dwelling was 
left standing; and of^y a heap ff smouldering 
ashes, through which appeared at intervals the 
ghastly" features of the slain, remained to tell 
of the happy homes and sacred altars, which had 
adorned file smiling valley only the day before. 
But the smoking ruins and blood-stained hearths 
of Rora carried their loud appeal to-the gates of 
heaven! 

At this disastrous epoch, Janavel, having wit-, 
nessed the violation of his home, the destruc¬ 
tion of r his kindred, and the enemy in full pos¬ 
session of every approach, and there being 
nothing now to defend in the solitudes of Rora, 
transferred Jhis unbroken energies to another 
field of action, and being reinforced by a*few un¬ 
daunted spirits, maintained a kind of guerilla 
warfare, amidst the natural fastnesses qf Afi- 
grogtie. Here he kept the enemy in constant 
check, and by driving in their outposts, seising 
th^ir convoys, and cutting off-their detachments, 
became in every sense the avenger of his. mur-* 
dered kindred. * 

Piarieasa, who succeeded Count ChriBtovel in 
the command of the army appointed to extermi- 
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nate the Waldenses, proved himself a worthy 
agent of the cruel and tyrannical author of, this 
persecution. 

On one occasion he ‘offered ta Janavel the 
alternative of apostacy, prthe Inquisition.* ^uch 
an offer, to one possessed’ of\that-Christian for¬ 
titude which pan blunt the fiercest pangs of cor¬ 
poreal suffering, rfhtl transform even the terrors 
of the scaffold into a triumph, was likely to be *j 
repulsed with the 6com it deserved; and Janavel 
returned *n answer worthy of himself: “What 
was once said to Pilate I now.say to Pianessa-A* 

‘ Thou couldst h*ve no power at ail against me, 
except it were given thee from ttfjove.' Sjjiall I 
abjure those principles I have so long defended 
with mj^blooa ?—principles unchangeable as the 
word or God! Sfiall I desert His cause for the 
hopes of a renegade, who, abjuring obedience to 


his lawfol master looks for protection and friend¬ 
ship from thofe he had formerly opposed, and 
who would be the first to taqitt him with his in¬ 
fidelity? No! it? that.cause, which I have thus 
frpely espoused, I $m ready $o perish. The ter- 
rfra -of the Inquisition, fearful though in them¬ 
selves they be, are mild compared with the up- 
braidings of conscience. I will never incur the 
one by shrinking flbm the other." 

Hfe kept his word, and died In the defence .of 
the cause to which he had consecrated his heart’s 
blood*. To. the last, amid peril and danger, 
despite alike of promises and threats, unre¬ 
strained by jear, ’undazzled by'offers of reward, 
he maintained firmly his consistent character, 
as the uncompromising champion of .religious 
freedom. 


INVENTION, 

AS APPLIED TO TUE ?INE AKT8. 


The highest range to which that facility of the 
mind termed “ Invention” can be carried in the 
pursuit of the fine arts, is in the important branch 
of historical painting, properly so called, in the 
delineation of those subjects whostf composition 
exercises an active and extensive exertion of 
thought and feeling; and it is to such high deve¬ 
lopments of the mind as these require, that the 
study and attention of the artist can with the 
greatest advantage to himself and to the art which 
he follows be directed. It will enable him to 
exercise.a higher judgment over all other minor 
classes of composition. 

This peculiy exerpise^l the mental powers 
may be truly said* to be as applicable to the cul¬ 
tivation of the sciences of the philosopher, the 
chemist, and the mechanic, as to the apprecia¬ 
tion and promotion of the fipc arts of the painter; 
but whilst we allow the truth of this statement 
we would add, that this power of invention may 
be considered as having a closer and more specific 
attachment, a firmer and a nearer bond of union, 
with the cultivation of the fine arts than with 
’any other. An artist can neither commence, 
continue, nor finish a painting without having re¬ 
course to this aid. “ It directs his lines, it com¬ 
mixes his colours, it controls his arrangements, of 
them, and having provided him with the means 
<rf proceeding, it continues, to be his guide 
throughout the whole of his labour and his main 
support" But invention rhust not be eonfoundedJ 
with creation—the latter consists in the arrange-*) 
ment and composition of forms and things «iot 
yet seen—the former in the union and ais- 
position of such as have teen already impressed 


upon the fancy, or the imagination—the greatest 
inventor, therefore, will be he who can retain 
with the closest recollection thqpe forms and 
images which he has seen, and newly classify and 
arrange them in the combination and composi¬ 
tion of any work or works of art. 

The range of invention and imagination in 
poetry is wide and boundless j in art its circle is 
narrower in limit, and admits not of such higli 
and lofty flights of fancy ; its colourings and con¬ 
ceptions have a specific boundary assigned to 
them, and are confined to such thoughts, dreams, 
and objects, as will bear positive, definite, and 
material display. 

•The objects and scenes on .which the artist 
may rely fol extending the faculty of invention, 
are all snch os combine? togemer in unison, ideas 
of beauty, grace, tenderness, sublimity, power, or # 
terror. Every scene, incident, and circumstance 
of life should unravel mid develop *to his> blind 
some novel association or idea, and the different 
colourings or picturesque combinations/in ^ivhffih 
such diversified scenes can^ie welf displayed, 
will afford constant subjects for bis study and 
research. The knowledge of the attitude and 
expressioniof the varied feelings ahd pasMons of 
the human ynind should be familiar to hjpi,»i»as 
household things,” that his stores of memory may 
serve effectually in guiding Ms pencil.^ The 
object of invention, in reference to the fine arts, 
is to render the idea or subject depicted clear 
aad intelligible to the person viewing it, and to 
raise in his mind a high impresfion of the cha¬ 
racter or characters depicted. 


Efhon, 
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The Condensed Commentary and Family Exposition 
of the Holy Bible: containing the moet valuable 
Criticisms of the best Biblical Writers, with Prac¬ 
tical Reflections and Marginal References, Chrono¬ 
logy, Indexes , tfc. By the RAr. Ingram Cjjbbin, 
M.A. London: Ward & Co., Patemoster-rdw. 

The title of this werk, comprehensive as it is, is 
frilly borne out by its contents; but it must be studied 
daily, as an instructor and a guide, before it can be 
justly appreciated.' At its first ippearauce we sat 
down to Its perusal as a task imposed uf on us in vir¬ 
tue of our critical office; we have ever since made it 
the companion of the study and -the closet; and the 
industry and judgment of Mr. Cobbin have inspired 
us with growing admiration and gratitude. The pre¬ 
sent notice is a spontaneous expression of these senti- 
meuts ; and if the “ Condensed Commentary ” required 
another recommendation after the lihusually favour¬ 
able testimonies of individuals jpf eminence, and several 
of our popular journals, we shogUmoBt cheerfully 

tender ours. S' . m 

Is the editor, the printer, or the corrector of, the 
press responsible for the statement which heads the 
First Epistle of Peter 9 Is it ap error, or did Peter 
“ write his Second Epistle not long after his martyr¬ 
dom at Rome ?” 


Memoir qf the Rev. vfolUkm Newman, D.D., &fc., Sfc. 

By Qeorgb Prit&hard. Ward and,Co., Pater- 

nostqr-row, * . „ 

Dr. Ncwman was well known and most highly 
respected by all parties as a minister of the Baptist 
denomination, and for several years the theological 
tutor of one of their principal seminaries. His friend 
Mr? Pritchard has put upon record, not only the inci¬ 
dents of his life, which exhibited little variety, and are 
calculated to excite aa little interest, but he has done 
more, he has furnished extracts from tjie diary of his 
subject extending through nfore than forty years, lite¬ 
rally constructed upon the plan nhlla dies sine tinea, 
thus wc are introduced into the sanctuary of his mind, 
and are able to, form a tolerably just estimate of his 
character. The work will be highly acceptable to Dr. 
Newman’s personal friends, and the members of his 
church and congregation; his brethren will also hail 
it as a memento of one with whom they»often took 
sweet counsel, and with whom they were pleasantly 
associated in many a work of faith and labour of lave; 
while, as another addition to our stock of Christian 
biography, it will obtain a place m our vestry and pri¬ 
vate libraries. 


■GEMSj 


Divine Goodness. —As the powers and goodness 
of Heaven are infinite in their extent, and infinite in 
their minuteness, to the mind cultivated as nature 
meant it to be, there is not only delight in con¬ 
templating the sublimity of the endlesB sea, or ever¬ 
lasting modatains, or the beauty of wide-extended 
landscapes, but there is a pleasure in looking at every 
little flower, and every little shell that God has made. 
Nature has scattered around us on every side, and for 
every sense, an inexhaustible profusion qf beauty and 
sweetness, if we will but perceive it. The pleasures we 
derive from flowers, from mhsical sounds, frem forms, 
are surely not given us in vafin, and if we are con¬ 
stantly alive to these, we can never be in want of sub¬ 
jects, of agreeable contemplation, and must he habit¬ 
ually cheerful .—Captain Basil Hall. 

Oiblical Theology.— As to your present studies, 
toi suqh portion! of your time as you can prudently 
appropriate to readme, without wrong to the claims of 
health and tycial relaxation, there is one department 
of knowledge, which, like an ample palace, contains 
within itself mansions for every other knowledge; 
which deepens and extends the interest ofievery other, 
giy% it new charms, and additional /-urpose; the 
study of which, rightly and liberally pursued, is be¬ 
yond any other entertaining, beyond all others tends 
at onco.to tranquillise and enliven, to keep the mind 
elevated and steadfast, the heart humble and tender: it 
is biblical theology —the philosophy of religion, the 
region of philosophy. 1 would that I oould refer yqp 
to any booh in which such a plan of reading had been 
sketched out in 'detail, or even but generally.— 
Coleridge. 

False Happiness. —False happiness is like false 


money; it passes for a time as well as the true, and 
serves some ordinary occasions; but when it is 
brought to the touch, we feel the lightness and alloy, 
and feel the loss.— Pope. 

Argument. —Let the end of the argument be 
rather to discover a doubtful truth, than a command¬ 
ing wit; in the one thou shalt gain substance, in the 
other froth; that flintwtfikes the steel in vain that 
propagates no sparkles , civet to be tftth’s champion, 
at least to hold her colours: he that pleads against the 
truth, takes pains to be overthrown ; or, if a conqueror, 
gains bnt vain-glory by the conquest.— Ovaries. 

Nature. —Surely there is nothing in the world, 
Bhort of the most undivided reciprocal attachment, 
that has such power over the workings of the human 
heart, as the mild sweetness of nature. The most 
ruffled temper, when emerging from the town, will 
subside into a calm at the sight of an extended land¬ 
scape reposing in the twilight of a fine evening. It is 
then that the spirit of peace Betties upon the heart,« 
unfetters the thoughts, and elevates the soul to the 
Creator. It is then that we behold the Parent of thp 
universe in his works; we see his grandeur in earth, 
sea, sky; 'we feel his affection in the emotions which 
they raise; add half.mortal, half etherealised, forget 
where we are, in the anticipation of what that world 
must be, of which this lovely earth is merely the 
shadow.— Miss Porter. 

Friendship. —It is not the least advantage of 
(friendship, that by communicating our thoughts to 
another, we render them distinct to themselves, and 
reduce the subjects of our sorrows and anxiety to 
their just magnitude for our own contemplation.— 
Coleridge, 



WARD’S MISCELLANY. 

ON THE MAGNITUDE AND GRANDEUR OF THE SUN. 

• • * 

BY THE REV. THOMAS DICK, LLUD. 


Among all the objects of the Risible creation 
there is none whose beaufy is so Auch *knired, 
and'whose benign influence is bo generally ap¬ 
preciated,^ the sun. Evtfry day this glorious 
orb visits us witl^his cheering beams, dispels the 
shades of night, and diffuses joy and animation' 
among all the tribes of sensitive existence; with¬ 
out whose powerful energy, our world would 
soo^become a dark and shapeless chaos, without 
life, order, or enjoyment. But the splendouf of 
this luminary, add the benefits it confers, are so 
common, and so regularly continued, that we are 
apt to view them with jndifference; and we sel¬ 
dom ‘contemplate* >yith the eye of an enlightened 
understanding, the wonderful nature of that vast 
globe on which surrounding worlds depend for 
all the comforts and beneficial agencies they 
enjoy. To the vulgar eye, the solar orb appears 
only like a flat luminous circle of a few inches 
diameter; and there are thousands of mankind 
who consider it in no other light than as a bril¬ 
liant lamp, of no great size, hung up in the fir¬ 
mament to give us light by day, and \o enable 
us to prosecute our daily labours. Even minds 
of a more elevated and reflecting cast have sel¬ 
dom entered into all the sublime ideas connected 
with the nature and properties of this august 
luminary: and it is questionable whether the 
greatest astronomer now existing is capable of 
forming a conception of the magnitude and sub¬ 
limity of the solar orb, corresponding to its vast 
extent and its real grandeur. To enable the 
reader to form some faint idea of the immense 
magnitude of the sun, we extract the following 
passage from a work now in the press, entitled, 

“ Celestial Scenery t4t *. 

“ The magnitude of this vast luminary is an 
object which overpowers the imagination .- its 
diameter is calculated at 880,000 miles, its cir¬ 
cumference is 2,764,600 miles, its surface contains 
2,482,800,000,000 square miles, whjch is twelve 
thousand three hundred Hnd fifty times the area 
of the terraqueous globe, and nearly fifty thou¬ 
sand -times the extent of all the habitable paits 
of the earA; its solid contents comprehend 
856,818,739,200,000,000, or more than three 
hundred and fifty-six thousand billions of cubical 
miles. Were its centre placed over the earth, 
it would fill the whole orbit of the, moon, and 
reach two hundred thousand miles beyond it on 
every side. Were a person to travel along the 
surface of the sun, so as to pass along every 
square fllile on its surface at the rate of thirty 
miles every day, it would require more than two 
hundred and twenty millions of years before* the 
survey of this vast globe could be completed. 

It would contain within it/circumference more 
than thirteen hundred thousand globes as large 
as the earth, and a thousand globes of the size 
[No. 45. November 8, 1887_2</.] Vol. i. 


of Jupiter, whieft is tl;e largest planet in the sys¬ 
tem. It is more than five hundred times larger 
yian all the planets, satellites, and comets be¬ 
longing to our system, vast and extensive as 
some of them are. Although its density is little 
more than that of water, it would weigh 3360 
planfefs such as Saturn, 1067^ planets such a: 
Jupiter, 329,"000 globes suqh as the Earth, and 
more* than two millions of globes such as Mer¬ 
cury, although its density is nearly equal to that 
of lead. Were* we to conceive of its surface 
jeing peopled with inhabitants, at the rate of 
280 to every square mile, (which is Ahe rate 
of population in England,) it would contain 
681,184,000,000,000, or more than sit hundred 
(•and eighty billions, which /buld be equal to 
the inhabitants. bf eight hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand worlds suob as ours. 

“ Of a globe ^ v&st in its dimensions, the 
human mind, ’with’^11 its efforts, can form no 
adequate conception, if it is impossible for the 
mind to take in tljc whole range of the terra¬ 
queous globe, and to form a comprehensive idea 
of its amplitude and its innumerable objects; 
how can we ever form a conception, approaching 
to the reality, of a body one million three hun¬ 
dred thousand times greater ? We may express 
its dimensions in figures or in words; but in the 
present state of our limited powers, we can form 
no mental image or representation of an object 
so stupendous and sublime. Chained down to 
our terrestrial mansion, we are deprived of a suf¬ 
ficient range of prospect so as to form a substra¬ 
tum to our thoughts when we attempt to form 
conceptions of such amazing magnitude. The 
imagination is overpowered and bewildered in its 
boldest efl’oi^s, and drops its wiifg before it has 
realised the ten thousandth r^rt of the idea it 
attempted to grasp. ^ It is not improbable that 
the largest ideas we have yet acquired, or can • 
represent to our minds, of the immensity o£,the 
universe, are inferior to a full and comprehensive 
idea of the vast globe of the sun in all,its coil- 
nexions and dimensions. And therefore,* not 
only must the powers of th/ human* mind be 
invigorated and expanded, but also the limits of 
our intellectual and corporeal vision mijpt be 
indefinitely Vxtended, before we can grasp the 
objects of overpowering grandeur which eft&t 
within the range of creation, and Jake an enlight¬ 
ened and comprehensi^ view of the great Crea¬ 
tor’s empire. And as such endowments cannot 
be attained in the present state, this very circum- 
strfhee forms a presumptive argument, that man 
is destined to an immortal existence, where his 
faculties will be enlarged, and the boundaries of 
hfs vision -extended, so as to enable him to take 
a large and comprehensive view of the wonders 
of the universe, and the tange of the Divine 
2z 
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government. In the meantime, however, it may 
be useful to allow our thoughts to expatiate on 
such objects, and to endeavour to form as com¬ 
prehensive an idea as possible of such a stupen¬ 
dous luminary as the sun, in order to assist us in 
forming conceptions of objects still more gra»d 
and magnificent. For the tun which enlightens 
our day is but one out of countless millions of 
similar globes dispersed th'roughout creation, 
some of which may far excel it ,in magnitude 
and glory.” • * • 

As the sun is a body of inconceivable magni¬ 
tude, it appears {hat extensive pud amazing pro¬ 
cesses and operations are going forward on its 
surface, or in its immediate vicinity: “ this ap¬ 
pears from the immense size both of the dark 
and the Juminous Rpots, and the sudden and 
extensive change^ to which they are frequently 
subjected. Spots have beeh observed on the 
solar disk so large as the one-tfrentieth part of 
the sun’s diameter, and, of coufte, 44,000 miles 
in lineal extent, comprising Ottawa, of one thou¬ 
sand five hundred and twenty millions of square 
miles. Now, it is known from observation,'that 
such spots seldom or never lgst longer than forty- 
four days, and, consequently, their borders must 
approach at ^he rate of av least a thousand miles a 
day, but in most cases with a much more rapid mo¬ 
tion. What, then, shall we think of the motions 
and operations by which a large spot has been 
made to disappear in the course of twenty-two 
hours ? as I have sometimes observed; yea, which 
have disappeared in the course of a single hour? 
And what shall we think of the process by w hich 
a spot as large as the earth was broken into two 
during tl^ moment of observation, and made to 
recede from each other, as was observed both by 
Dr. Long and Dr. Wollaston ? How powerful 
the forces I how rapid the motions! and how 
extensive the changes which musT. have been 
produced in suclfc rasesj Whether wc consider 
such changes to be produ^d in the fiolid globe 
of the sun, or merely in the luminous atmosphere 
with which 1 it is environed, the scale on which 
euch movements and operations must be con- 
hucysd is immense, find altogether overpowering 
to the imhginatiop. What should we think were 
we to behold the whole of the clouds which float 
in the earth’s atmosphere, dissipated in a mo¬ 
ment’? the Continent of America detached from 
basis, and transported across th^TAtlantic ? or 
the vast Pacific Ocean, in the course of a few 
days, overwhelming with its billows the whole of 
Asia* Africa, and Europe? Amazing as such 
changes and revolutions would appear, there are, 
in all probability, operations and changes, thougty 
of a very different description, taking place on 
the solar surface or atmosphere, upon a scale of 
much larger extent. It is found by calculation, 
that the smallest space containing a visible area 
which can be distinctly pefrieived on the sun 
with good telescopes, is about 460 miles; and a 


circle of that diameter contains above iCO.pOl) 
square miles. Now, tftbse ridges or corrugations 
formerly termed faetda, which are seen near the 
sun’s margin S are more,’than twenty times larger 
than«euch h fcpace; # they evidently appear to be 
elevations and depresaibns on the solar surface, 
and are qlmost as distinctly perceptible as the 
wavings and inequalities on the surface of the 
moon. # How immensely large and elevated, 
then, must such objects in reality be, when we 
perceive their inequalities so distinctly at the 
distance of ninety-five millions of mpes 1 • The 
elevated parts of such objects cannot be less 
than geveral hundreds of miles"above the level 
of the valleys or depressions, and extending in 
length several thousands of miles; vet some¬ 
times in a few days, or at molt in a fefc weeks, 
these extensive objects are either dissipated, or 
dark spots appear in their room, evidently indi¬ 
cating the existence of stupendous powers, whipli 
are in constant operation in connexion with this 
august luminary.” 

The following is a comparison of the expan¬ 
sive view from Mount Etna with the amplitude 
of the sun: “ When we ascend to the top of 
Mount ifitna or Mount Blanc, and survey the 
vast group of surrounding objects which appear 
around and beneath us, when the morning sun 
illuminates the landscape, we behold one of the 
largest and most expansive objects that ean meet 
our eye in this sublunary scene, and we can 
compare it with objects that are smaller, and 
with those that are somewhat larger. But the 
amplitude of such a scene extends only to about 
one hundred and fifty miles in every direction, 
which is less than the least visible spot or point 
which we can perceive on the sun with the most 
powerful telescopes, . 

* Let us compar^feaior;*, particularly ihe view 
from Mount Etna with the amplitude of the sun. 

Therb is no point on the surface of the globe,’ 
says Mr. Brydone, * that unites so many awful 
and sublime objects as the top of Etna, and no 
imagination has dared to form an idea of so glo¬ 
rious and magnificent a scene. The body of 
the sun is seen rising from the ocean, immense 
tracts both of sea and land intervening; the 
islands of Pinari, Alicudi, Lipari, Slfcomboli, and 
Volcano, with their smoking summits, appear 
under your feet, and you look down on the 
whole of Sicily as on a iqpp, and can trace every 
river through all its windings, from its source to 
Its mouth. The view fs absolutely boundless on 
every side, so that the sight is every where lost 
in the immensity.’ Yet this glorious uqd expan¬ 
sive prospect is comprised within a circle about 
240 miles in diameter, and 754 hi circumfe¬ 
rence, containing 45,240 square miles, which is 
erffly the pai^ of the surface of the sun; 

so that fifty-three millions seven hundred and 
seventy-six thousand (landscapes, such as beheld 
from Mount Etna, behoved to pass before us ere 
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we eould contemplate a surface as expansive 
as that of the sun. And if every such land¬ 
scape were to occupy two hours iu the contem¬ 
plation, and twelve hours every-day allotted 
foV the survey, it wodld requir\ .twegty-four 
thousand five hundred and fifty-four-years before 
the whole surface of this iirtneuse globe could 
be in this* manner, surveyed; and, after «all, we 
should have but a very imperfect view of the 
vast system of the sun.’ ' 

“ Jt is owing to the existence and agency of 
the sun that our globe is a habitable world, agd 
productive of enjoyment. A'lmoitf all the be¬ 
nign agencies which are going forward in the 
atmosphere, the waters, and tfie earth, 'derive 
their origin from its powerful and perpetual in- 
fluenc^* Its light diffuses itself over every re¬ 
gion, and produces all that diversity of colouring 
which enlivens and adorns the landscape of the 
world, without which we should be unable to dis¬ 
tinguish one object from another. By its vivifying 
action vegetable's are elaborated fiom inorganic 
mutter, the sap ascends through their myriads 
of vessels, the Mowers glow with the richest hues, 
the fruits of autumn are matured and become, in 
their turn, the support of animuls and of man. 
By its heat the waters of the rivers and the 
ocean are attenuated and earned to the higher 
regions of the atmosphere, where they circulate 
in the form of vapour, till they again descend in 
showers to supply the sources of the rivers, and 
fertilize the soil. By the same agency, all winds 
are produced, which purify the atmosphere, liy 
keeping it in perpetual motion; which propel 
our ships across the ocean, dispel noxious va¬ 
pours, prevent pestilential effluvia, and rid our 
habitations of a thousand nuisances. By its 
attractive energy the tides of the ocean are mo¬ 
dified und regulated, the e^rth conducted in its 
annual course,' and tire moon sustained and di¬ 
rected in her motions. Its influence extends 
even to the mineral kingdom, and is felt in the 
chemical compositions and decompositions of the 
elements of nature. The disturbance in the 
electrical equilibrium of the atmosphere, which 
produces the phenomena of thunder, lightning, 
and rain, and the varieties of terrestrial magnet¬ 
ism ; the slow degradation of the solid consti¬ 
tuents of the globe, and m their diffusion among 
the waters of the ocean, may all be traced, either 
directly or indirectly, to the agency of the sun. 
It illuminates and cheers all the inhabitants of 
the earth, from the polar regions to the torrid’ 
zone. When its rays gild the eastern horizon, 
after the darkness of the nigttt, something like a 
rfew cr&tion appears; the landscape is adorned 
with a thousand shades and colours, millions of 
insects awake and bask in its rays, the birds start 
from their slumbers and fill the earth with their 
melody, the Mocks and herA express their jap in 
hoarser acclamations, man goeth forth to his 
work and to his labour, alf nature smiles, and the 


* hills rejoice OB every Bide.’ Without the influ¬ 
ence of this autfhst luminary, an universal gloom 
would en£ue,* and surrounding worlds, with all 
their trains of stellites, Would be shrouded iu 
perpetual darkness; fhio earth would become a 
lifeless mass, a dreary waste* a rude lump of in- 
Ative matter, without beauty or order; no lon¬ 
ger should we behold tffe meadows clothqd with 
verdure, the flowers shedding their perfumes, nor 
the wMleys covered with corn; the feathered 
songsters would no lpnger chant their melodious 
notes* all human activity w&uld cease, universal 
silence would reign undisturbed, and this huge 
globe of land and water would Return to its ori¬ 
ginal chaos.* 

What a glorious idea, then, does such an object 
as the sun present to us of the grandeur of the 
Deity, und the energies of Omnipotent'! There 
[»is no single object.within the eange of oqr know¬ 
ledge that affords a more striking and uugust 
emblem of the great Creator. In its lustre, in its 
magnitude, in its eneifry, iu its boundless influ¬ 
ence, and in it/’beftjfcia] effects on tins earth and 
on surrounding worlds, there is a more bright 
flispUy of Divine pel lection than in any other 
material being with which %e are acquainted. 
Could ^uch a magnificent orb have been pro¬ 
duced by a fortuitous concourse atoms, and 
placed in its proper position to distribute light 
and attractive influence to the worlds which roll 
around it ? Could chance have directed the dis¬ 
tance at which it should be placed from the 
respective planets, or the size to which it should 
he expanded, in order to diffuse its energies to 
the remotest part of the system ? Could chance 
have impressed upon it the laws requisite for 
sustaining in their courses all the bodiSs depend¬ 
ent upon it, or have endowed it with a source of 
illumination which has been preserved in action 
from age to age ? To affirm* such positions 
would be to undermine and annihilate the prin- 
, les of ^11 our reasoxftngs. The existence of 
the sun proves the Existence of an eternal and • 
supreme Divinity, and, ut the same time, demon¬ 
strates his omnipotent power, his uncontrollable 
agency, the depths of his wisdom, and the richgs 
of his beneficence. If such a ldmiyafy be so 
glorious and incomprehensible, what, must its 
Creator be ? If its splendour be so dazzling to 
our eyes, and its magnitude so overpowering to 
our imagimAion, what must He be who lighted 
up that magnificent orb, and bade a retinu<n>f 
worlds revolve around it, who dwells in light 
inaccessible, to which no mortal eye ctyi ap¬ 
proach ? If the sun is only one out of many 
millious of similar globes dispersed throughout 
the illimitable tracts of creation, haw great, how 
glorious, how far surpassing human comp rehen- . 
si on must be the plans and the attributes of the 
infinite and eternal Creator! “ His greatness is 

unsearchable, asd.his ways past finding out.” 
Could we thoroughly comprehend the depth of 
2 z 2 
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his perfections, or the grandeur of his empire, he 
would cease to be God, or we Should cease to 
be limited and dependant beings. * But in pre¬ 
senting to our view such magnificent objects, it 
is evidently his intension that we should rise in 
our contemplations from the effect to the Cause^ 


from the creature to the Creator, from the visible 
splendours and magnifioences of creation to the 
invisible glories of Him who sits on the throne 
of the universe, “ whose -kingdom ruleth over all, 
and bgfyre v/om all nations are counted as le&s 
than nothing and vanity-" • 


RISE*. OF MUSEUMS. 


The term d museum” is derived fronr the 
Greek name of the muses, one of whose attri¬ 
butes was to preside over the polite and useful 
arts; it signifies, in the present da/; a building 
in which.are deposited specimens of every object, 
natural and artificial, that is in any degree curi¬ 
ous, or which can tend to illustrate physical 
science«and to improve art. A complete museum/ 
should be an epitome of nature it should con¬ 
tain collections of preserved beasts, birds, fishes, 
reptiles, and, in fact, a spe&men of every creature 
that moves on our globe; ^r^arfhms containing 
dried specimens of the vegetable kingdom, as 
also specimens of minerals; it should be “ a repre¬ 
sentative assembly^f all th^ classes and families 
of the world j it should also contain collections 
of ancient records, medals, and coins, which at¬ 
test and explain laws and customs; also paint¬ 
ings and statues, that, by imitating nature, seem 
to extend the limits of creation;” as also every 
thing that can exhibit the manners and customs 
of men in distant ages and nations. In ancient 
times the word museum had no such extended 
signification, it simply implied a building in whicii 
scientific men assembled to discuss matters of 
science ^ fed literature. Such appears to have 
been the museum of Alexandria—a splendid 
building, ornamented with porticoes, galleries, and 
large and spacious apartments: but it does not 
appear to have obtained any thing like the col¬ 
lections of our museuihs. It is rat>er to the 
temples of the ancients tilin' we must look os the 
fir^t repositories of rare and curious things, as 
any‘rare production, or natural object extraordi¬ 
nary for size or beauty, was consecrated to the 
godS. 'Wheh Hanno returned from his distant 
voyages, the brought with him to Carthage two 
skins of the hairy women whom he found on 
the ^orgadqp Islands, and deposited them, as a 
memorial, in the temple of Juno/ where they 
ftfiitinued till the destruction of tfJe city. The 
monstrous horns of the wild bulls which had 
occasioned so much devastation in Macedonia, 
were, by order of king Philip, hung up in the 
temple of Hercules. The crocodile found irv 
attempting to discover the source of the Nile; 
was preserved *in the temple of Isis, at Cesarea. 
A large piece of the root of the cinnamon-tree 
was kept in a golden vessel in one of the tem¬ 
ples of Rome, where it was .examined by Pliny. 
The skin of that monster which the Roman army 


a^acked and destroyed, and which probably was 
a crocodile, wjuj, by Regulus, sent to Rome, and 
hung up in one of the temples, where it remained 
till thb time of the Numantine war. In the 
temple of Juno, in the hdand of Melita, there 
were a pair of elephant’s teetl\ of extraordinary 
size. The head of the basilisk was exhibited in 
one of the temples of Diana. And the bones of 
that sea monster—probably a whale—to which 
Andromeda was exposed, were preserved at 
Joppa, and afterwards brought to Rome. Many 
other instances of this custom are given by Beck¬ 
mann, from whom we have gathered the fore¬ 
going, and many of the following particulars. 
In the course of time, these natural curiosities 
became so numerous as to form large collections; 
and though it is certain that all these articled 
were not properly kept there for the purpose to 
which our eollections of natural history were 
applied, jet, at the same time, it must be allowed 
that they might be of important use to natur¬ 
alists. 

The ancients appear to have had no private 
collections, though, perhaps, we must except 
that formed by Aristotle, at the coipmand of 
Alexander; as also a collection of natural curi¬ 
osities formed by the emperor Augustus. The 
principal cause of iheir being unublc to form 
collections must have" a.isen partly from their 
ignorance of the proper means of preserving such 
bodies as soon spoil or corrupt. They em¬ 
ployed for that purpose either salt, wax, or honey. 

There is no account of any collections during 
the middle ages, except in the treasuries of 
princes, where, besides articles of great value, 
curiosities of art, antiquities, and relics, there 
were occasionally found scarce and singular fo¬ 
reign animals, which were dried and preserved. 
Such objects were to lie seen in the old treasury 
at Vienna; and in that of St. Denis were exhi¬ 
bited the claw of a griffin, sent by the king of 
Persia to Charlemagne, the teeth of the hippo¬ 
potamus, and other things of the like kind. In 
later times, we fin# that menageries were estab¬ 
lished to add to the magnificence of cdhrts, afld 
stuffed skins of rare animals were hung up as 

S iemorials of their having existed. Public libra- 
^s, also, were made receptacles for such natural 
curiosities as were Atom time to time presented 
to them. At a later period, collections of this 
kind began to be formed by private persons. The 
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object of them was rather to'gratify the sighi 
than to improve the understanding ; and they 
contained more rarities of art, valuable pieces of 
workmanship, and antiquities, than* productions 
of nature. Private collections, however, appear 
for the first time in the .sixteenth century; and 
there is no doubt that they were formed by every 
learned man who, at that period, applied to the? 
study of natural history. Abuut the same period, 
collections began to be.formed in England; but 
not till $e seventeenth century did the public 
derive any benefit from them, when Elias Ash- 
molc left his valuable collection of rarities, whicli 
he had in part inherited from the Tradescants, 
to the University of Oxford, upon condition that 
they erected a btiilding to receive it, which they 
consented to, and commenced* it in the year 
1679, and it was completed ii? 1083. It is 
known as the Ashmolean Museum. From that 
time to the present it has been continually re¬ 
ceiving additions. The collection of Martin Lis¬ 
ter was added to it, as also the manuscripts of 
Aubrey. Dugdale, artd Wood, the collections of 
natural history of I)r. Plott, Edward Lloyd, and 
Borlare, the historian of Cromwell. Prom a list 
of the curiosities contained in this museum we 
select the following:— 

The skull of Oliver Cromwell, or a fragment 
of mortality supposed to be such ; a jewel of 
gold once belonging to king Alfred, found in 
1633, in Newton Park, a short distance north¬ 
ward of the Isle of Athelney, in Somersetshire, 
where king Allred found shelter when the Danes 
had overrun the country. The jewel is enamelled 
like an amulet, and in Saxon characters is cir¬ 
cumscribed, “ Alfred ordered me to be made.” 
A figure sitting, crowned, appears on one side, 
probably Alfred hypgelf^holding two lilies; on 
the other is a rudely-engraved flower. This 
relic was given to the university by •Thomas 
Palmer, Esq., of Fairfield, Somersetshire, in 1718. 
A head of the bird called a “ dodo," the species 
of which is extinct. Dr. Shaw, the celebrated 
naturalist, discovered it in the museum, before 
which he considered the accounts of this extra¬ 
ordinary bird to be fabulous. Besides a good 
collection of objects of natural history, there are 
also many Egyptian antiquities, and a few good 
pictures. 


Thjs is, pgrlfeps, the earliest museum formed 
in England, aim probably coeval with most of 
those on the continent; tut they have left us 
fpr behind in the establishment of institutions for 
yie advancement and fostering of the arts and 
sciences. Private, individuals have generally 
undertaken what could, perhaps, be only fully 
accomplished by the state. Our principal col¬ 
lections of natural history have been chiefly 
formed by* the exertions, and at the expense, of 
private individuals; and, until within* a very short 
period, our national collection was little better 
than a najonaf disgrace. NT) country in the 
world has such opportunities of rendering her 
collections in natural history the most perfect of 
any. The power of England extends to the two 
hemispheres; her colonies are to b«ff found in 
every part of theihabitablc globe; yet, with the 
greatest means, her museums are found to be 
the most defective, to such a degree, that our 
writers on natural history are necessitated to go 
to Paris for that information which they ought 
.to be enabled to find at home. 

A taste for natural history has become more 
prevalent among all classes of society, as may 
be collected from the support given to the Zoolo¬ 
gical Society and other institutions of a similar 
nature. Our national museum has already felt 
the impulse given by the advancing knowledge 
of the people. Let us hope that, in a few years, 
it may rival those of the continent, and then we 
shall doubtless adorn our scientific annals with 
names as great as Buffon, Daubcnton, Cuvier, 
lid Lamarck. 

The British Museum, which will soon be one 
of tlie most splendid institutions of our metro¬ 
polis, contains under its roof our national library, 
which is peculiarly rich in mss. ; a collec- 

i of Grepk and Roman sculptures; Egyptian 
antiquities and sculptures ;/Terra Cottas and 
Roman \ntiquities^ a splendid collection of 
coins and medals; a very fine collection of* 
irints and drawings; as also the c^llectiops of 
latural history, which are at present very incom¬ 
plete. This museum haa now for a long ti$ie 
been accessible to the public on three dfcys of 
every week; and we are mufti gratified to leam 
that great numbers have of late availed them- 
iclves of this privilege. 


CHANGE. 


It is pleasant in spring-tide to look from the door 
Upon fields that are barren and dreary no more; 
On the opening leaves, and the myriads of flowers, 
That start hi to fife beneath sunbeams and showers. 

It is pleasant of summer to note the rich glow. 

The blue aky that tinges the water below, 

The breeze that springs up afthe close of the da 
And wafts to the senae the |weet odonr of hay. 

It is pleasant in autumn to mark, o’er the plain, 
Asleep ’mid the poppies, the heavy brown grain; 


The trees with lithe branches that tend to the ground, 
Weigh’d down by the bursting fruit tinted and round. 

Iff is pleasant in winter to witness on high 
The sun beaming bright in a clear firosty iky; 

White smoke staining ether, else stainless and free; 
And hoary frost spread over meadow and lea. 

There is beauty in qjiange. Indestructible change! 
Thou alone art eternal in meter’s wide range 1 
Thou art part of all things, present, .past, and to be— 
Worlds and atoms alike are made subject to thee. 

N. 
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NAPOLEON AND AN OLD SOLDIER. 


" Ir he ia anxious for popu^rity," said the 
Duke de Frioul, “ he,has reason to be satisfied. 
Our stroll this morning was through the Faubourg 
Saint Antoine. I did not myself think that he 
was bo much in favour as he is. You cannot 
form an idea, Junot, of the Enthusiasm o/ the 
people. He stopped before some houses that 
are being built in thp Rue Charonne.' His hat 
was slouched* over his forehead, as usual, biit in 
spite of that, it is so easy to recognise him, that 
I am always apprehensive of somethjpg unplea¬ 
sant occurring in these expeditions, in which 1 
play the •Oiafar. This morning we were sur¬ 
rounded by two hundred workmen, who were all 
labouring with their pickaxes and shovels. The 
emperor was as cal® as if he lrtid been surround¬ 
ed by lib old guard. While he was observing 
the men at work, he fixed hip eye*particularly on 
one, who moved his arm with difficulty, and ap¬ 
peared to be less active than'fiis comrades.” 

“ It is singular,” said the emperor, ** but I,| 
ihink I know that man’s face.? 

The workman observing that the little man 
looked at hln^so stedfastly, looked very hard at 
him in his turn. The scrutiny was not long, and 
the workman who was an old soldier, recognised 
hb general. His pickaxe fell from his hand, and 
his limbs seemed to tremble under him. 

“ General! ” exclaimed the man, in a voice 
faltering with emotion. 

“ Well, well, my brave fellow!” said the em¬ 
peror, “ so you know me, do you v Pardieu l and 
I recollect,you. I said to Duroc, as soon as 1 
saw you. That is a face l know. Now 1 re¬ 
collect you perfectly, you were a corporal in the 
thirty-second, and you were wounded at the 
bridge of Areola* pardieu l* « 

To every wordl utterpd by the emperor, the 
man replied by bowing head, aird saying, 
“ Yea. general.” 

‘••Put wby have you betaken yourself to this 
wprk?” inquired the emperor, “ if you cau lift a 
spade, you caij shoulder a musket.” 

“ No,” replied the man, with an oath expres¬ 
sive of Mb vexafton ; “ no, I cannot carry a 
musket.” And he showed us the difficulty he 
had ir*raisingfhb arm. , 

But you were in the guards a { Austerlita,” 
continued the emperor. “ Your ifhme is Ber¬ 
nard, if I mistake not.” 

“ It is, general." 

“ And why are you not in the Invalids ? " 

“lam entitled to be there, general, but —” 

“ Oh, yes ; I remember now what you allude 
to;" end a cloud gathered on his brow. “ Mar¬ 
shal Semuier did not give me a good report of 
you. How happens thb? If you entertain opinions 
unfavourable to the government, you may leave 
France, and go and wild bouses iu America.” 

“ But, general, in that case, I must not only 


leave my country, but you, whom I love even 
more than nty/country.f 

' “Me?" said the empeVor, laughing. "Par&ieu, 
thb is strange enough.. How do you, reconcile 
vour attachment to me with your hatred of the 
empire 

“ Because, general, it b to you personally,—to 
you alone." * 

** I am certain /'.pursued the Duke Frioul, 
“ that the mam had no idea of the force of mean¬ 
ing copveyed iq these simple words, * to you 
alone,* though they evidently came sincerely from 
hb heart. The emperor *felt them, and under¬ 
stood at once the noble mind bf the mfen who 
uttered them. Even the title of * general,’ with 
which he constantly addressed the emperor, had 
its bright side in this little story ; for it was 
not dictated by any feeling of insolence, but was 
merely the effect of halgt in the old soldier. The 
emperor looked at him with some little expression 
of dissatisfaction ; but more of kindness. The 
old soldier stood there before him, hat in hand, 
and with as respectful an air as if he had been 
under arms on a parade day at the Tuileries.” 

“ Ah, ffl ! ” exclaimed the emperor ; “ have 
you not the cross ?” 

Bernard half opened his jacket, and showed 
the cross on his bosom. “ You see, general, it 
is in its right place. You gave it me at the 
battle of Wagram, for a ball which the Austrians 
fired at me. You were passing at the ir.ompnt 
when they were raising me up, and jjecing me 
wounded, like a brave man, you gave me the 
cross; it has been a healing plaister to my 
wound. I never take it from my breast; 1 sleep 
with it, and when I cogae Vs wo“k*I put it within 
my jacket.” 

“ WRy so?” said the emperor. “ Do you 
think that your work would disgrace the cross ? 
Your labour is honourable, and you should not 
blush to perform it. What would your comrades 
think of you ? Those comrades to whom you 
preach republicanism. They must laugh at you, 
my poor Bernard ; for surely this is nothing but 
pride.” 

Bernard knew not what reply to make. He 
recollected that some of his comrades had laughed 
at him, and others had been offended with him. 
He cast down his eyes. 

44 Have you not the pension attached to your 
cross?” resumed the emperor after a short 
pause. “I am sorry that the marshal # did not 
ask me what was to be done before be turned you 
out of the old soldier’s retreat. ’ Was there not 
80 fne other reason besides that which I have just 
alluded to ? Come,Jell the truth.” 

“'To be candid, general, there was another 
reason. The truth is fB I was a little unsteady on 
the decadis t that is to say, I mean, the Sun¬ 
days. 1 was punished several times, and then 
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came that affair."# You know what I allude to, 
general. Well, thought I, since (fhey have 
turned me out, I must try and get my bread 
elsewhere, and so I tried my hailU at the spade 
orn^ pickaxe. But still l am sorrV^t b»*ig out 
of the Invalids; and if*you can, general, I wish 
you would get me sent hack again." 

. lie raised hfe head to look at the fcmperor, 
and his expressive countenance was a^ that mo¬ 
ment irresistibly persuasive ; for the big tears 
which overflowed his eyes ran down a furrow, 
formed hy a deep scar in his left cheek. The 
emperor made jio reply, but stood looking a?him 
for some moments ; then, turning to me, l^e asked 
me for my purse, and taking out three napoleons, 
lie preaauted them to*Bernard. 

" There is something for you and your com¬ 
rades to drink my health. Now go to breakfast, . 
but do not get tipsy, for then 1 kliall be obliged*! 


to pay your master for the Iobs of your day's 
work. Adi^ut” 

The work mem all threw down their spades, 
shouted “ Vwe t Empereur /” and thronged round 
/fupoleon to kiss his haudq, Bernard alone was 
^silent, and he kept back from the rest; but there 
was more real ^ffegtion expressed in his silence 
than in the shouts of his companions, which were 
raisejl for a gift of money. The emperor, stepping 
up \o him, said :— 

“ Bernard* you must call on General Sougis, 
or Marshal Bessieres ; or, 1 ! you prefer it, come to 
the c astle and ask for this young man ; ” (striking 
me on thc^shoulder, said Durhc ;) " he will have 
a message for you from me.” 

So saying, he took off his hat, and hade adieu 
to the workmen, who continued crying “ Vive V 
Empereur long after he was out*of sight.— 
Memoirs of the Duchess d' Abrantes. 


PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF A CONDEMNED MAN. 

PARS' it. 


Before me was a window widely opened I 
heard on the quay the laugh of the flower-women 
and on the edge of the casement a little yellow 
flower, interpenetrated by n ray of Jhe sun, played 
with the wind in a clift of the stone. How 
could any sinister idea have its birth among so 
many kind sensations? Overflowing with the air 
and the sun, it was impossible to think of aught 
else but liberty, hope shone within me as the 
day around me; and in confidence I awaited my 
sentence, as one awaits deliverance and life. 
However my advocate arrived. He had been 
waited for. He had just made a hearty breakfast, 
and with a Having reached his 

place he leant once towards hie with a smile— 
“ I hope,” said he. 

“ Is it not so?” I answered, light and smiling, 
also. 

“ Yes,” returned lie, “ I know nothing of their 
declaration, but they have doubtless discarded all 
premeditation, and then it will be but hard labour 
for life.” 

“What say you, sir?” I replied indignantly. 
“Rather death a hundred times! yes, death!” 

“ And besides,” responded within me an un¬ 
known internal voice, “ what risk I by saying it?” 

“ Never has sentence of death been pronounced 
otherwise than at midnight, in a dark and gloomy 
hall, and in a cold night of wintry rain. But in 
the month of August, at eight o’clock in the 
morrfingj and these good jurymen; it is impost 
sible!” And my eyes again returned to fix 
themselves on the pretty yellow flower iu the 
sunshine. Suddenly th^ president, who yaked 
but for the attorney, united me to rise/ The 
* The aflkir, m lie tornetf it, wu, that he got tipsy one 
day, and called out “ Vm la ftjpuMique /” 


troops carried arms, and as by an electric move¬ 
ment, the whole assembly stood up at the same 
instant. A dull and insignificant figure, seated 
at a table beneath the tribunal, it w&6 1 believe 
the recorder, now spoke, and read the verdict, 
which the jurors had pronounced in my absence. 
A cold sweat started over all my limbs—I leant 
against a wall to prevent myself from falling. 

“ Advocate, huve you aught to say on the 
application of the punishment?” demanded tjie' 
president. 

I myself should have had all to say, but no¬ 
thing came to ine. My tongue clave to the roof 
of my mouth. 

“ Comhynncd to death!” efthoed the crowd; 
and whilst I was led ^way, Jiiey rushed upon my 
footstep*, with the^Jiavoc of a destroying edifice. 

I myself walked intoxicated and stupifled. A 
revolution had occurred within in#. Until the 
sentence of death, I had felt myself respire, pal¬ 
pitate, live in the same anedium as o # ther nybn; 
now I distinguished clearly a separation Ubtween 
the world and myself. Notliing appeared to me 
under the same aspect as before. The large 
luminous^windows, the beautiful sun, JJie pure 
sky, the jsfetty flower, they were all pale and 
white us a sheet. Those men, womcnl*and 
children who thronged upon giy path, I found 
them but as phantom shapes. • , 

At the base of the staircase a black, dirty, 
grated vehicle was in waiting for me. At the 
moment of my enterfhg it, I hastily-looked into 
the square. “A man condemned to death!" 
exclaimed the passers by, as they ran towards 
the vehicle. Through the cloud which seemed 
interposed between all things and myself, I dis¬ 
tinguished two young girls, who followed me 
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with anxious eyes. Good,” said the youngest, 
as she clapped her hands, “ it wlk tyke place in 
six weeks!” , t 

Condemned to death!—Veil, find why not? I 
remember having onpe read in a book that con* 
tained nothing else of good, “ Men are all con-* 
demned to death with indeterminable reprieves.” 
What is there then so changed in my situation? 

Since the hour when my dfentence was, pro¬ 
nounced to me, how many are dead who'set 
themselves in order fpr a long life!"How many 
have gone before me, who, young, free, 'and 
healthy, counted the chances of seeing my head 
some day fall in the Place de Grew! gHow many 
perhaps between here and there who walk and 
respire the wide air, and enter and go out at 
their will, who will go before me still! 

And besides, what then has life to be regretted 
for by me? In trufli the glootny day, and the 
black bread of the dungeon, the portion of thin 
boillon drawn from the troughs *of the galley- 
slaves, form a rough and hirsh Jife to me, who 
am refined by education, to U& roughly used by 
jailers and the guards of galley crews; to see ho 
human being who considers mg worthy of a word, 
or to whom I can render one; to be constantly 
thrilling with fear at what 1 have done, and what 
may be done fco me, these are very nearly the 
nly benefits which the executioner may remove 
from me. 

Well, 

“ I care not— though horrible enough it be !” 

The black vehicle has transported me here, in 
this hideous bicctre. 

‘Seen from a distance this edifice has some¬ 
thing majestic about it. It spreads itself out on 
the horizon in front of a hill, and, at a distance, 
bears somewhat of its ancient splendour, the air 
of a royal castle. « But in proportion as you ap¬ 
proach, the palace ^ecomes a ruin. The unre¬ 
paired gables shock the e^e. I know npt what 
qf ignominy and impoverishment defiles these 
royal facades; it seems as though the walls were 
smittelrf with feprosy. No panes, no glass to the 
windows, but massive Ijars of iron inter-crossed, 
to whi«h Clipg here and there the ghastly figure 
of some maijiac or gilley-slave. 

• “It ia life Been with a closer eye' ” 

Scarcely had I arrived when irqn bands 


secured me. The precautions were multiplied; 
neither knife nor fork for my repast; the camisole 
de force , a species of sack or sail cloth, impri¬ 
soned my arnw; they were answerable for my 
life. I Mis tsflpn care* of for death. This oneipus 
office might be required of them for six or seven 
weeks, and it was important to guard me safe 
and sound to the Place de Grevi. 

During,the first days I was treated with a 
mildness that was horrible to me. The looks of 
a turnkey smell of the scaffold. Happily in a*few 
daffc custom assumed the superiority, they con¬ 
founded me with other prisoners, in one common 
brutality, and bore towards me none of those 
unaccustomed distinctions of politeness which 
placed the executioner tfonstajjtly be$^ m y 
eyes. Nor was this the only amelioration. My 
youth, my docility, the cares of the chaplain of 
I the prison, and “more than all, some Latin words 
which I addressed to the keeper, who did not 
understand them, opened for me, once every 
week, the usual walking place with the other 
prisoners, and loosened the paralysis of my sail¬ 
cloth dress. After many hesitations 1 have also 
had the usq of pens, ink, and paper, and a night 
lamp granted to me. 

Every Sunday, after church, at the hour of 
recreation, 1 am allowed to walk loose upon the 
green. Thcrq I talk with the prisoners. They 
are good fellows—these miserable men. They tell 
me of their tricks, which are horrible; but I know 
that they boast. They teach me to tulk slang; 
it is a language engrafted on common, every-day 
language, like a species of hideous excrescence or 
wart. It will sometimes betray a singular energy 
or a frightful picturesque of expression. Some¬ 
times a light and joyous spirit animates their 
language, in the midst of which, every now and 
then, words odd, myst^Vv and filthy, 

creep out no one knows whence. The execu¬ 
tioner anfl the place of execution have each their 
separate signification in this toad and spider 
language. When you hear it spoken it has the 
effect of something dirty and dusty Licked up 
from a bundle of rags before you. 

These men, however, pity me, and are the 
only ones who do. The jailers, the turnkeys, 
the Ley-bearers, (I do not want them,) laugh 
and .talk of me, and before me, as of "a 
thing.” Ephon. 


TO TEA-DRINKERS. 

Vksbblb intended to contain a liquid at a black porcelain. A black porcelain tea-pot is 
higher temperature than the surrounding me- qie worst conceivable material for. thaj -vessel, 
dium, ntid to keep that liqufd as long as possible for both its material and colour are good radiators 
at the higher temperature, should be constructed of hqat, and the liquid contained in it oools with 
of materials which are the worst radiators of J the greatest possible q^pidity. On the other 
beat. Thus, tea-urns and tea-pots are best j hand,U bright metal tea-pot is best adapted for 
adapted for their purpose wheif constructed of the purpose, because it te the worst radiator of 
polished metal, and wofst when constructed of | heat, and therefore cools as slowly as pofsibje. 
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A polished silver or brass tea-urn is better pdapted polished, than if i* be allowed to collect the smoke 
to retain the heat of the water than one of a dull and soot tQ whdclf it is exposed from the action 
brown colour, such as is most commonly used. of the fire. Wheivcoated with this, its surface he-. 

A tin kettle retains the heat of\'ater boiled comes rough and Black; and is a powerful radiator 
in it .more effectually if j\ be kep\’cleah* and oMieat_ Dr. Lardner's Treatise on Heat. 


NATURAL.AND REVEALED TRUTH. 


[We oxtroot the following remarks from an able sermon, 
preached at the Triennial Visitation of the Lord Bishop m 
Lincoln in July last, hy the Rev. W. (i. Mnoir, MTA., 
Rector of WeBt Bark with, and Vicar of Sttxwohl, and nneo 
published hy Messrs. Smith and Elder. »Wc should*grently 
rejoice to see Visitation Sermons displaying the talent anil 
breathing# spint tho onl Mure us.] 

. The word Truth is not merely expressive 
of a bare notion, an abstract idea.Jiut of a com¬ 
prehensive system, embracing doctrines peculiar 
to it, and these again based upon principles of 
universal and eternal obligation. It is the deve¬ 
lopment of a scheme, which, by its influence upon 
the mind and will of man, his thoughts;grords, 
and actions, proves the purity of its source, and 
which by its adaptation to bis especial wants, 
situation, and circumstances, must conduce to his 
temporal and eternal welfare. The necessity for 
some such scheme is apparent from the restless 
though futile endeavours of every age and people, 
to mark out some unerring rules of right, to de¬ 
fine the duties of mankind to God, and their 
iellow-creatures, so that by repressing the way¬ 
wardness and the folly of individual passions, and 
bringing the conduct of all to one common 
standard, the comfort and well-being of society 
might be most effectually promoted. 

•Now, those rules thus elicited from the experi¬ 
ence of the wise and good, and consented to by 
the reason aniP^WlEOik a#es of men, have been 
termed collectively, moral philosophy, or t natural 
religion. And undoubtedly society could never 
be upheld under any form of government, unless 
some such rules were allowed to operate with 
their fullest effect, and met with universal ac¬ 
ceptance. The natural reason of man is suffi¬ 
cient to prove to him that, if there be a God, 
some worship must be paid, some tokens of obe¬ 
dience and subordination rendered to Him: that 
if the necessities or the inclinations of mankind 
lead them to congregate into societies, some 
control must be exercised over individual freedom 
of action, that the restlessness and ifiiscries of on 
irresponsible state of being may be avoided. The 
object, therefore, which, viewed as a corrective 
of selfish feelings and interests, the truths of 
natural religion seek to further, is by no means a. 
contracted, or unimportant one, for it is this,— 
from a view of Che order, the harmony, the beauty 
of the operations of nature, to lift the ejffe of 
adoration and love to Him who spreads out be¬ 
fore us the every-day prdbfs of His all-wise care, 
and providential goodness, and infinite wisdom ; 


and 4 is likewise to* bind man to man, by the 
union of common interest, and in every sphere 
of life in which .he may be culled to move, to 
instil those tiaxims of practical wisdom and vir¬ 
tue, which, in their exercise, have necessarily a 
vast and grateful influence upon society.* 

Rut a moment's consideration will^jhow the 
a uttcr inadequacy of such a system to all the de¬ 
mands of the Deity, or all the wants of mankind. 
What is defective in principle, must prove ineffi¬ 
cient in practice. Pfinciples are the germs or 
seeds of action; if the former be therefore false, 
bmlj upon mistaken notions, or erroneous views, 
die latter can never be in accordance with Him, 
one of whose glorious attributes is truth; never 
adequate to the wants of society, because they 
will be subjected to momentary caprice, and the 
eddying winds of human passions. Now, that 
natural religion does not comprehend the truth, 
the inspired truth of the apostle, though granted 
to be in accordance with the duties of reason and 
conscience, and elicited from the necessities and 
experience of mankind, is evident from this fact,— 
that, under Ins present circumstances it is power¬ 
less to enable man to discharge his obligation* 
to God and his fellow-creatures. I uay, under 
his present circumstances, for in this lies the 
broad line of demarcation between natural and 
revealed truth. Man is not tljp being he was 
created, and consequently the religion of his 
nature, Wien holy, am> innocent, and happy, is 
not the religion of h*S nature, when unholy, and 
guilty, and unhappy, with his faculties and in¬ 
clinations perverted by the ingress*of siif^into 
the heart, and with evil principles predominant 
over good. From the very constitution <jf oTir 
being, it is clear, that every system which is not 
based upon the present circumstances and con¬ 
dition of the human race, which does not rest its 
capabilities* and derive its force f?om principles 
foreign to trjeir natural tastes, and subvershj^of 
their natural pride, immutable and eternal as the 
God of their adoration, and the*requirements of 
His law, (which are the same now as m Paradise 
as a rule of life,) must be denominated false, 
superficial, and worthless. Unhappily, however, 
true to the bias which sin ha* given, we still 
dream of ability to discern the path of duty, 
and to perform our moral and religious obliga¬ 
tions, though destitute # of the first principles of 
right action, and averse to /ieek them in that way 
by which alone they can be recovered. Heedless 
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of the change which lias come five r our destiny, 
and which renders imperative (1 Senegal of the 
heart once more after the D/vine image* “a 
death unto sin, and a new birtn unto righteous¬ 
ness,” we laboriously strive to do in our o*n 
strength what our estrangement from God ren¬ 
ders impossible. We seefc to* guide our own 
path, and to direct that of others, by a light 
which has burned down to tfie socket; Y'e are, 
in short, ambitious of effecting by. the aid of 
morality, or natural religion, a -design, whose 
grandeur defies human art, invention, or discovery. 
TheT inefficiency of the mean* to the end, of 
natural religion, that is, to bring abeut any deep 
or abiding change in the habits, the affections, 
and the' desires of a fallen creature, to remould 
him after his Divine original, to make him love 
what he naturally jlislikes, to hate what naturally 
wins his affections, is proof sfifficient that it can¬ 
not be adapted to the wants of*human nature. 
However sufficient, if carrjed info full operation, 
to fit a person for the discharge of some of his 
most prominent duties to Gtfd and his neighbour, 
it depends for its existence, and its sanction, 
upon human expedience; it is superficial in its 
design, limited in its extent, and what is of the 
greatest importance, it has not necessarily any 
influence upon the heart. It teaches the neces¬ 
sity, and implies the expectation, that man should 
cheerfully and unreservedly obey a God, whose 
commands are opposed to almost every desire of 
his heart, and while boasting of freedom in the 
utmost latitude of thought and action os Ins 
lmthright, should still be passive under the 
•hand of a master, and surrender that liberty in 
some measure to the powers that be,—but it 
does not embrace, it cannot communicate any 
principle equal to this necessity or this expecta¬ 
tion. It is a jlaii of human device formed by 
the impulse of conscious duty, for tfce purpose of 
self-regulation, b&t destitute of anyj inherent 
power sufficient to the end^proposed, -find which, 
therefore, however pertinaciously adhered to by 
the'pride fcf man, will only issue, as age after 
age has testified that it has hitherto done, in the 
u\ter % discomfiture of* his hopes. In well regu¬ 
lated minds, indeed, the demauds of God upog 
liis dependant creatures, and of man upon his 
fellow, may be in some degree met and acted up 
to; rdhson ahd common sense willysomc in to 
tfifiji aid, and supply them with tie assistance 
necessary to the performance of * their moral 
duties. But i« is beyond their sphere, and be¬ 
yond* their ability, to render devotion to the 
Almighty thp homage of the heart; or the love j 
of our neighbour equal to the love of self. TJhe ^ 
great bulk of qiankind are, however, influenced 
by sudden impulse, or unhallow.ed prejudice, not 
by cool, dispassionate reason, and even were 
their principle of action%ver so rigidly worked 
out, - yet being in its very* nature defective, 
because it originates m necessity, not in a true 


knowledge of God and human nature, its results 
must be defective likewise. Human passions 
will ever prove themselyes too strong for human 
motives; an# though society, from the progress 
of cftflisat’jHi, extended education, and a^nore 
general acquaintaqce with the common interests, 
may move so sinoothlythat an unpractised eye may 
be abfe to discern no defects ih its moral organis¬ 
ation, there is a natural inherent discordancy of 
materials which must necessarily affect its dura¬ 
ble or equable motion, and which' no power, save 
tfript which is Divine, can counteract. Man is an 
immortal befhg; he is not, he never can be, 
directed wisely, constantly, by principles which 
are evanescent as his own earthly frames and 
wishes, which rest upfln thq mere«*^ness of 
thi.igs, upon qonvictions and resolutions which 
are the formation of the moment, which look to 
his temporal interests primarily, and secondarily 
to the demands of God and the soul. 

A system, then, by whatever term dignified, 
visionary and antichristian as that which we have 
just considered, in its nature and operation, must 
bear the mark of reprob&tiou, which lias attached 
itself to .every scheme of human device, ever 
since the fall, and can never certainly embrace 
that truth which it behoves us, my brethren, to 
inculcate. It possesses a fair, a promising ex¬ 
terior, but it is like the Jewish temple, when the 
symbol of the Divine piesence had departed, 
the light it sheds is that of nature, not of revela¬ 
tion, and is consequently undeserving our notice 
or adoption. Its foundation is laid upon a false 
estimate of human powers, an erroneous view of 
human nature, and upon sentiments respecting 
the Deity inconsistent with his charactqj, his 
attributes, and his glory. 

Let us now inquire into the design and opera¬ 
tion of revealed truth? -7.,^li the abstract, 
is a vital spark from God, and revealed truth is 
that cfear and undiverging light, which, falling 
upon the durkened path of man, directs his" toil¬ 
some steps through the wilderness of the world, 
to God, his sole happiness, and heaven, his proper 
home. The precepts of morality may be found 
every where, and in every age, more or less pure. 
Heathen philosophy, and the rules of savage life, 
supply us with instances of the truth of this obser¬ 
vation. The precepts of Christian morality are 
of a higher order; they are better adapted for 
the government of mankind, for the regulation of 
their intercourse with their Creator, and to restore 
those broken links of a once happy union, which 
made the requirement of the moral law an easy 
and natural deduction from the simple and com¬ 
prehensive law of love, the sole element of con¬ 
trol to men while innocent. Still, even these 
precepts, if maintained and ificulcated inde¬ 
pendently of the gra^l truths of revelation, will 
but render the character beautiful as the statue 
in all its proportions, but wanting that inspiration 
which gives life to its form, and a motive for its 
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actions. Revealed truth discloses the r$al cha- \ 
racter of the Divine Being; His great and benefi¬ 
cent object in the creationof man; the vastnesq of 
His design in counteracting the mafepant efforts 
of Satan; the immensity ef His love^in finding a 
ransom for the apostate and theirebel; the wonders 
of His grace and condescension in the gift pf that 
spiritual light, perception, and power, by which the, 
heir of wrath may be made an heir of glory. And it 
point* out likewise, as consequent upon the re¬ 
velation of such godlike object, the proper being, 
end, and aim of man, the true nature of happi¬ 
ness, the just,extent of duty. It shows the 
relation in which he stands to the Author of his 
existence, the source of^ every blessing, temporal 
and eternal; how imperative is a consistent and 
diligent performance of the duties incident upon 
such a relationship, and how invariably, uniformly, 
and of necessity, when engrafted upon the heart 
by the Spirit of God, it leads to repentance and 
jaith, to purity of motive and holiness of practice, 
to the life of God in the soul of man, to the 
exemplification of the Christian pattern as 
defined and exhibited by his divine Master. 

The expression, “ revealed truth,” sufficiently 
denotes the nature of the doctrines comprehended 
by it. They are, in fact, such as we never 
could have attained the knowledge of but by 
Divine teaching. Such as, unless they bore upon 
them the constant impression of their unearthly 
origin, would long since have been obliterated 
from the tablet of human remembrances, and 
have been numbered among the doubts, the dif¬ 
ficulties, and the falsehoods of tradition. To the 
“law and to the testimony," we have been most 
properly instructed to refer every principle and 
every doctrine, and assuredly, unless the Word 
of God, the boo k o f Revelation, be a sufficient 
guide for the sfejS!’ 6. Ifltn from earth to heaven, 
from the path of duty to that of happiness, 
eternal truth has been left a prey to mortal 
chances and human caprice. The lamp of re¬ 
vealed truth discovers man to himself; it shows 
the deformity of sin, the beauty of holiness. It 
enables us to see every thing in its proper colours, 
to try every thing by on unerring standard, to 
form a just estimate of all sublunary good ; and it 
gives a substance and reality to pleasures, which, 


like the thin vapours, see)t the higher regions of 
the atmospheie, |md are only made sensible to 
the refined enjoimetlts of«the Christian, when 
they fall as dew*from heaven, and freshen the 
pith of his pilgrimage. It*defines our course 
when we have entered the valley of the shadow 
of death, and ardleffin the solitude of the tomb; 
it shines beyond tljat world of spirits where the 
soul yih'aits her sentence; it casts its mild rays 
«jpon the threshold of eternity, and, although it 
may yot enable us fully to conceive of the glories 
of heavea or the terrors of hell, it will direct 
every true member of Christ and child of* God 
to the gur<# moans of obtaining the one and 
avoiding the other. The mode in which re¬ 
vealed truth operates in producing such effects 
is, by displacing man from the lofty 'pedestal 
,upou which his pride and gver-weening confi¬ 
dence have exalted him, and, by bringing him 
down to his proper level, enabling him to see 
himself in his jfist proportions. And when it has 
really reached and lit up the deep recesses of 
thq heart, when it has cherished there, as a 
•nucleus of immortal light, the germ of a truly 
divine philosophy, rt induces men to contemplate, 
with unaffected humility, the weakness of their 
constituent elements, their decayed powers, their 
lost energies, their benighted views, their mis¬ 
taken affections, tlieir feeble conceptions, their 
shorn glories,—and by force of the convictions of 
reason, the experience of the past, and the rest¬ 
less reproaches of conscience, it compels them to 
look for some deeper cause for their lapse from 
God, and tlieir numberless deficiencies, than (as 
is the general supposition) that they are owiwg 
to want of instruction on the subj^t of moral 
duties and responsibilities, or of any assistance 
which a fellow-sinner has it in his power to dis¬ 
pense. The ability to think, #s well as to do, 
must comeffrom above; and as a Paul may plant, 
or an Apollos water hi vain, unless the Divine 
blessing Attend thale operations, it is our duty^, 
with all fidelity and diligence, to use the means 
with which we are so highly favoured for She dis¬ 
semination of the revealed Word of God, waiting 
and asking for that blessing upon our'JabyurdJ by 
which He assuredly will honour lus o&n word, and 
us the unworthy instruments of its communication. 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE ’OF THE CLASSICS. 


fin an age In which the highor brunches of literature are 
made tile lubject of popular Rtudy, and in which they have, 
consequently, much increased the sphere ot their influence, 
wc tluuk ft mlvlstiblo to bring before general notice aonifc 
suggestions as to their moral tendency from the pen of John 
Poster, “ The Essayist.” They appeared a few years 
periodical publication of very^imited circulation, aid now 
extinct.! * 

* MYTHOLOGY 

I «A*t it is Incontrovertible, that what is de¬ 
nominated polite literature, the grand school in 


which taste acquires its laws and refined*percep¬ 
tions, and in which are formed, much more than 
under any higher, austerer discipline, the moral 
sentiments, is, for the far greater part, hostile to 
the religion of Christ; partly by introducing insen¬ 
sibly a certain order of opinions unconsonant, or 
at least not identical, with the principles of that 
religion ; and still more ,by training the feelings 
to a habit alien from its spirit. And in this 
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assertion I do not refer to writers palpably irre* part of that literature, has, in a great measure, 

ligiotis, who have laboured fntf intended ti ceased to interfere with the intellectual discipline 

seduce the passions*into tfce,jor the judgmen of modern tijes. It obtains too little attention, 
into the rejection of Divine truth j but to thi and littf/deference', ta contribute materially 

general community V)f those elegant and ingefli to the form^ion of * the mental habits whidh are 

ous authors who are read and admired by tl< adverse to the Christian doctrines and spirit. 


Christian world, held essential to a liberal educa¬ 
tion, and to the progressive accomplishment 01 
the mind in subsequent life, and studied «oftei 
without an apprehension, oj even a • thought, o 
their injuring the views and terfjper of spirits 
advancing, with the New Testament for their 
chief instructor and guide, into (another world. 

It is modern literature that 1 haAj more par¬ 
ticularly in view ; at the same time it is obvious 
that the writings of heathen antiquity have con¬ 
tinued to operate till now, in the very presence 
and sight of Christianity, witlj their own propel 
influence, a correctly heathenish influence, on the 
minds of many who have never thought of de¬ 
nying or doubting the tputh ot that religion, 
This is just as if an eloquqpt pagan priest had 
been allowed constantly to accompany our Lord 
in his ministry, and had divided with him thd 
attention and interest of his disciples, counter¬ 
acting, of course, as far as his efforts were success¬ 
ful, the doctrine and spirit of the Teacher from 
heaven. 

It is, however, no part of my object to remark 
on the influence,in modern times, of the fabulous 
religion that infested the ancient works of genius. 
That influence is, at the present time, I should 
think, extremely small, from the fubles being so 
stale ; all readers are sufficiently tired of Jupiter, 
Apollo, Minerva, and the rest.- As long, however, 
as they ctuld he of the smallest service, they 
wer ■ piously retained by the Christian poets of 
this and other countries, who are now under the 
necessity of seeking out for some other mytho¬ 
logy, the northern pr the eastern, to*support the 
languishing spirit of pobtry. Even the ugly 
.nieces of wood worshipped in the Sbuth Sea 
Islands, will probably at last receive names that 
may Wore cmmnodiously hitch into verse, and be 
invoked to adorn and sanctify the belles lettres of 
the next‘centwry. The Mexican abominations 
and inform|litieB hfve already received from us 
their epic tribute. The poet has no reason to 
fear that the supply of gods may fail; it is at the 
same tifhe a pAy, one thinks, that a rfrealure so 
imrarnse should have been placed in/ a world so 
small as this, where all nature, all history, all 
morals s all true ifeligion, and the whole resources 
of innocent fiction, are too little to furnish ma¬ 
terials enough for the wants and labours of his 
genius. « 

The few observations which the subject may 
require to be made.oa ancient literature, will be 
directed to the part of it most immediately de¬ 
scriptive of what may be calle f d human reality, 
representing character sentiment, and action. 
For it will be allowed that the purely speculative 


Divert learned and fahatical devotees to antiquity 
and paganism have, indeed, made some effort to 
recall the long departed veneration for the dreaml¬ 
and subtilties of ancient philosophy. Bub they 
njjght, with as good a prospect of success, re¬ 
commend the.builtling of temples or a pantheon, 
and the revival of the institutiefus of idolatrous 
worship. The greater number of intelligent, and 
even learned men, woulc^ feel but little regret in 
consigning the largest proportion of that philoso¬ 
phy to oblivion*; unless they may be supposed 
to like it as herthenism more than they admire it 
as wisdom ; or unless their pride would wish to 
retain a reminiscence of it for contrast to their 
own more rational philosophising. 

The ancient speculations of the religious order 
include, indeed, some splendid ideas relating to 
a Supreme Being : but these ideas impart no 
attraction Ko that? immensity of inane and fantastic 
follies, from the chaos of which they stand out, 
as of nobler essence and origin. For the most 
part, they probably were traditionary remains of 
Divine comnlunications to man in the earliest 
ages. A few of them were, possibly, the utmost 
efforts of human intellect, at some happy mo¬ 
ments excelling itself. But, in whatever propor¬ 
tions they he referred to the one origin or the 
ither, they stand so distinguished from the accu¬ 
mulated, multifarious vanities of pagan speculation 
on the subject of Deity, that they throw contempt 
on those speculations. They throw contempt 
m the greatest part of tljg, typological dogmas 
nd fancies of even thl Vefy philosophers who 
rould cite and applaud them. They rather 
direct our contemplation and affection toward a 
■eligion divinely revealed, than obtain any de¬ 
cree of favour for those notions of the Divinity 
rliich sprung and indefinitely multiplied from a 
melancholy combination of ignorance and de- 
iraved imagination. As to the apparent analogy 
letween certain particulars in the pagan religions, 
md some of the most specific articles of Chrirf- 
.innity, those notions are presented in such fan¬ 
tastic, and varying, and often monstrous shapes, 
‘hat they can be of no prejudice to the Christian 
aitli, either by pre-occupying in our minds the 
dace of the Christian doctrines, or by indisposing 
s to admit them, or by perverting our conception 
f them. • ® 

As to the ancient metaphysical speculation, 
/hatever may be the tendency of metaphysical 
itucfr in general, or of the particular systems of 
node^n philosophers, A affecting the cordial and 
imple admission of Christian doctrines, the 
ncient metaphysics may*certainly be pronounced 
■operative and harmless. 
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The part of ancjent literature which has had 
incomparably the greatest, influence on Jhe chap 
racter of cultivated minds, is that which has 
turned, if I may so express it, raoml sentiments 
into real beings and interesting companions, by 
displaying the life and actidhs of emineift* indi¬ 
viduals. A few of the personages <h Action are 
also to be* included. Th'e captivating spirit of 
Greece and Rome dwells in the works of the ,] 
biographers ; in so much of the history«as might 
propqfly be called biography, from its fixing the 
whole attention and interest on a few signal 
names; and in the works of tRe principal pottfs. 

No one, I suppose, will deny *that both the 
characters and the sentiments,*which are the 
favourites of the poet and the historian, become 
the fayodTltes also of the admiring reader; for 
this would be a virtual denial o£ the excellence 
of the performance, in point of, cloquende or 
poetic spirit. It is the high test and proof of 
genius that a writer can render his subject in¬ 
teresting to his readers, not merely in a general 
way, but in the very same manner in which it 
interests himself. If the great works of antiquity 
had not this power, they would long since have 
ceased to charm. We could »ot long tolerate 
what caused a revolting of our moral feelings 
while it was designed to please them. But if 
their characters and sentiments really do thus 
fascinate the heart, how far will this influence be 
coincident with the spirit, and with the design of 
Christianity ? 

Among the poets, I shall notice only the two 
or three pre-eminent ones of the epic class. 
Ilomer, you know, is the favourite of the whole 
civilised world; and it is many centuries since 
there needed one additional word of homage to 
the prodigious genius displayed in the Iliad. 
The object o f inq uiry is, what kind of predisposi¬ 
tion will be ^Un»ifcc.‘'*tf>ward Christianity 
young and animated spirit, that learns, to glow 
with enthusiasm at the scenes created by the 
poet, and to indulge an ardent wish, which that 
enthusiasm will probably awaken, for the possi¬ 
bility of emulating some of the principal cha¬ 
racters ? Let this susceptible youth, after having 
mingled and burned in imagination among heroes, 
whose valour and anger flame like Vesuvius, 
who wade in blood, trample on dying foes, and 
hurl defiance against earth and heaven; let him 
be led into the company of Jesus Christ and his 
disciples, as displayed by the evangelists, with 
whose narrative I will suppose he is but slightly 
acquainted before. What must he, what can he, 
do with his feelings in this transition? He will 
* find Himself flung as far as “ from the centre t<> 
the utmost pole ; " and one of these two opposite 
exhrWftbns of character will inevitably excite his 
aversion. Which of them is that likely to. ’ie, if 
he is become thoroughly possessed wi^i the 
Homeric .passions ? 

Or if, reversing the fader, you will suppose a 


person to have first become profoundly interested 
by the New Testament, and to have acquired the 
spirit of the Saviur of the world, while studying 
the evangelical ^history; with what sentiments 
will he come form from conversing with heavenly * 
T*ildneBS, weeping benevolence, sacred purity, 
o*d the eloquence of Divine wisdom, to enter 
into a scene of teuefl actions and characters, and 
to hear such maxims of merit and glory, as those 
of fyfner ? He would be still more confounded 
.by the transition, had it been possible for him to 
have t entirely 'escaped that «deep' depravation«of 
feeling which can think of crimes and miseries 
with little emotion, and which we have all ac¬ 
quired froinwiewing the prominent portion of the 
world’s history as Sbmposed of scarcely any thing 
else. He would find the mightiest ‘strain of 
poetry employed to represent ferocious courage 
as the greatest of virtues, avqj those who do not 
possess it, as wortfiy of their fate, to be trodden 
in the dust. *IIe will be taught, at least it will 
not be the faulf of tl^e poet if he be not taught, 
to forgive a heroic spirit for finding the sweetest 
luxury in insulting 'dying pangs, and imagining 
the tears and despair of distant relations. He will 
be incessantly called upon to worship revenge, 
the real divinity of the Iliad, in comparison of 
which the Thunderer of Olympic is but a sub¬ 
altern pretender to power. He vtfll be taught 
that the most glorious and enviable life is that to 
which the greatest number of other lives arc 
made a sacrifice ; and that it is noble in a hero 
to prefer even a short life attended by this 
felicity, to a long 011c which should permit a 
longer life also to others. 

The terrible Achilles, a being whom, if he hod 
really existed, it had been worth % temporary 
league of the tribes then called nations to reduce 
to the quietness of a dungeon or a tomb, is ren¬ 
dered interesting, even amidg the horrors of 
revenge anfl destruction, by the intensity of his 
affection for his friend, by the melancholy with 
which h> appears 'hi the funeral scene of that 
friend, by one momentary instance of compas¬ 
sion, and by his solemn reference! to his own 
impending and inevitable doom. A reader *ho 
has even passed beyond'the juvenile* ar^ouf of 
life, feels himself interested in a fnanner that 
excites at intervals his own surprise,*in the fate 
of this fell exterminator; and he wonders, and 
he wisheg*to doubt, whether the* moral»that he 
is learning! be, after all, exactly no other^han 
that the grandest employment of a great spirit 
is the destruction of human crrfhtures, so long as 
revenge, ambition, or even caprice may choose 
to regard them under an artificial distinction, 
and call them enemies. But this is the real and 
effective moral of the Iliad, a£ter all' that critics 
have so gravely written about lessons of union, 
or any other subordinate moral instructions which 
they discover or imagine in the work. Who but 
critics ever thought or,cared about any such 
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drowsy lessons? Whatever is the chief and 
grand impression mode by thw whole work on 
the ardent minds which or© m^st* susceptible of 
the influence of peetry, that* shows the real 
moral; and Alexander and Charles XII.,through 
the medium of “'Macedonia’s madman,” odfc- 
rectly received the genuine inspiration. < 

If it be said that such Worts stand on the 
same ground—except as to (he reality or accu¬ 
racy of the facts—with on eloquent history which 
simply exhibits 4he actions and .characters, I* 
d#ny the assertion. * The actions and characters 
are presented in a manner which prevents their 
just impression, and empowers ihem to make an 
opposite one. A transforming _ magic of genius 
displays a number of atrocrous savages, in a 
hideous daughter*house of men, as demi-gods in 
a temple yf glory. No doubt an eloquent his¬ 
tory might be so ^written. as to give the same, 
aspect to such men and such operations; but 
that history would deserve to be* committed to 
the flames. A history thafr,shoufd ghe a faithful 
representation of miseries and slaughter, would 
set no one who had not attained the last depra¬ 
vation on fire to imitate the principal actors. If 
would excite, in a degree, the same emotion as 
the sight of a field of dead and dying men after 
a battle is ov«r—a sight at which the soul would 
shudder and. revolt, and earnestly wish that this 
might be the last time the sun should behold 
such a spectacle; but the tendency of the Ho¬ 
meric poetry, and of a great part of epic poetry 
in general, is to insinuate the glory of repeating 
such a tragedy. I therefore ask again, how it 
would be possible for a man whose mind was 
first completely assimilated to the spirit of Jesus 
Christ, to lead such a work without a most vivid 
antipathy to what he perceived to be the morul 
spirit of the poet ? And it it were not too strange 
a supposition, that the most characteristic parts of 
the Iliad had been read in the presence and 
hearing of our Lord, and by a person animated 
by a lervid sympathy with rtie work—df> you not 
instantly imagine him expressing the most em¬ 
phatic condemnation ? Would not the reader 
We been made to know, that in the spirit of 
th&t hpok lie could never become a disciple and 
a friend of die Messiah ? But then, if he believed 
this declaration, and were serious enough to care 
about being the disciple and friend of the Mes¬ 
siah, fftjuld he not have deemed Himself ex¬ 
tremely unfortunate to have bee/ seduced, 
through the pleasures of taste and imagination, 
into habits of ffiehng which rendered it impos¬ 
sible, till their predominance should be destroyed, 
for him to receive the only true religion, and 
the only Redeemer of the world ? To show 
how impossible it would be., I wish I may be 
pardoned for making another strange and, indeed, 
a most monstrous supposition, namely, that 
Achilles, Diomede, Ulysses, and Ajax b#d been 
teal persons, living in (he time of our Lord, and 


had become his disciples,'and yet (excepting 
the mer* exchange of Jthe notions of mythology 
for Christian opinions) had retained entire the 
state of mindjpvith which their poet has exhibited 
them. It fe/nstantly jptereeived that Satan, Beel¬ 
zebub," and/Moloch* might as consistently*have 
been retained in heaven. But here the question 
comes, to a point: if* these §peat examples of 
glorious character pretending to coalesce with 
the transcendent Sovereign of virtues would have 
been probably the most enornfous incongruity 
existing, or that ever had existed, in the crea¬ 
tion, what harmony can there be between a man 
who has acquired a considerable degree of con¬ 
geniality with the spirit of these heroes, and that 
paramount Teacher aml^Pattern of excellence ? 
And who will assure me that the entFItisUist for 
heroic poetry dees not acquire a degree of this 
congeniality ?But unless I can be so assured, 
I neccssorily persist in asserting the noxiousness 
of such poetry. 

Yet the work of Homer is, notwithstanding, 
the book which Christian poets have translated, 
which Christian divines have edited and com¬ 
mented on with pride, at which Christian ladies 
have beent delighted to see their sons kindle into 
rapture, and which forms an essential part of the 
course of a liberal education ovtr all those coun¬ 
tries on which the Gospel shines. And who cun 
tell how much that passion for war which, from 
the universality of its prevalence, might seem 
inseparable from the nature of man, may have 
been, in the civilised world, reinforced by the 
enthusiastic admiration with which young men 
have read Homer and similar poets, whose genius 
transforms what is and ought always to appear 
purely horrid, to an aspect of grandeur? 

If, then, such works do really impart their 
own spirit to the mind of an adijjiring reader, and 
if this spirit be totallyVimW tothat of Chris¬ 
tianity, Qjid if Christianity ought really and in good 
fuith to be the supreme regent of all moral feel¬ 
ing, then it is evident that the Iliad, and all 
books which combine tlie same tendency with 
great poetical excellence, are among the most 
mischievous things on earth. There is but little 
satisfaction, certainly, in illustrating the opera¬ 
tion of evils without proposing any adequate 
method of contending with them; but, in the 
present case, I really dp not see what a serious 
observer of the character of mankind can offer. 
To wish that the works of Homer and some 
other great authors of antiquity should cease 
to be read, is just as vain as to wish they had 
never been written. As to the far greater num¬ 
ber of readers, it were equally in vain tb wish* 
rthat pure Christian sentiments might* be suffi¬ 
ciently recollected and loved, to accompany the 
stuto, and constantly prevent the injurious im¬ 
pression of the works V pagan genius. The few 
maxims of Christianity to which the student may 
have assented without thought, and for which he 
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has but little Feneration, will but feebly oppose concern is sure to meet with all possible indul- 
the influence; the spirit of Homer will vanquish gence. 

as irresistibly as his Achilles vanquished. It is With respect! to religious parents and pre- 
also m6st perfectly true; that as Jong as pride, ceptors, whose children and*pupils are to receive 
ambition, and vindictive'nps9 holdup injgjity a that liberal education*whieh must inevitably in- 
prevfllence in the character and in nature of cfude the study of these grdat works, it will be 
our specie^ they would still amply display them- fitfr them to accompany the youthful readers 
selves, though thg stimulus of heroic poetny were throughout, witlf an'effort to show them, in the 
withdrawn, by the annihilation of all those works »| most pointed manqer, the inconsistency of many 
wlrich have invested the worfct passions/and the of the* sentiments, both with moral rectitude in 


worst actions with a glare of grandeur. With 
or without the infections of heroic poetry, mem 
and nations will continue to cojnnut offences 
against oue another, and to avenge them, to 
assume an arrogant precedence,* and accdunt it 
and laud it as noble spirit, to celebrate their 
deeds#of*"destruction and call them glory, to 
idolise the men who possess and can infuse the 
greatest share of an infernal fire, to set at nought 
all principles of virtue and religion in favour of 
some thoughtless, vicious mortal who consigns 
himself, in the same achiet ement, to fume and 
perdition; to vaunt—in triumphal entries, or | 
funeral pomps, or bombastic odes, or strings of 
sculps—how far human skill and valour can sur¬ 
pass the powers of famine and •pestilence. men 
and nations will continue thus to act, till a 
mightier intervention from heaven shall establish 
the dominion of Christianity. In that better 
season, perhaps, the great works of Ancient genius 
will be read in such a disposition of mind as can 
receive the intellectual improvement derivable 
from them, and, at the same time, as little coin¬ 
cide or be infected with their moral spirit as, in 
the present age, we venerate their mythologicul 
vanities. 

In the meantime, one eannot believe that any 
man who seriously reflects how absolutely the 
religion of C^vsl claims a conformity of his 
whole nature, will, w^ifout regret, feel himself 
animated with a class of sentiments, of which 
the habitual prevalence would be the tctal pre¬ 
clusion of Christianity. 

And it seems to show how little this religion 
is really understood, or even considered, in any 
of the countries denominated Christian, that so 
many who profess to adopt it never once thought 
of guarding their own minds, and those of their 
children, against the eloquent seductions of so 
opposite a spirit. Probably they would be more 
intelligent and vigilant if any other interest than 
that of their professed religion werg endangered. 
But a thing which injures them only In that 


•general, and with the special dictates of Chris¬ 
tianity. And'in order to give the requisite foree 
to these dictates, it will be an important duty to 
illustrate to them the amiable tendency, add to 
prove the a#ful authority, of this dispensation of 
religion. This careful effort will often but par¬ 
tially prevent the mischief; but it seehis to be 
all that can be done. m 

Virgil’s work is a kind o^ lunar reflection of 
the ardent vefulgence of Homer, surrounded—if 
I may extend the figure—with a beautiful halo 
of elegance anti tenderness. So much more re¬ 
fined an order of sentiments might have rendered 
the; heroic character far more attractive to a 
blind that can soften as well as glow, if there 
bad actually been*a hero 'in the poem. But 
none of the personages intended for heroes take 
bold enough of the reader’s feeliny* to assimilate 
them in moral temper. No fiction or history of 
human characters and actions will ever power¬ 
fully transfuse its spirit, without some one, or 
some very few individuals of signal peculiarity 
or greatness, to concentrate and embody the 
whole energy of the work. There would be no 
danger, therefore, of any one’s becoming an idol¬ 
ater of the god of war through the inspiration 
of the ASneid, even if a larger proportion of it 
had resounded with martial enterprise. Perhaps 
the chief counteraction to Christian sentiments 
which I should apprehend to ai* opening, suscep¬ 
tible mind,’would be a depravation of its ideas 
concerning the other v/orld, from the picturesque 
scenery winch Virgif 1ms opened to liis hero in 
the regions of the dead, and the imposing images 
with which he has shaded the averfue to*them. 
Perhaps, also, the affecting sentiments which 
precede the death of Dido might tend* to^lesSen, 
especially in a pensive mm(V the horror of that 
impiety which would throw baek with violence 
the possession of life, as in reproach to its 
great Author, for having suffered thJt there 
should be unhappiness in a world where tlmre is 


PRAYER FOR TJLE QUEEN. 


Thou by whose fiat. Lord of all 1 
Empires and monarebs nee or fall, 
Our supplications Aar I 
To thee, O God I our prayer we raise, 
That she who Bntafn’B sceptre sways 
May govern in thy fear 1 


Regard her sex—regard he? youth— 
Pour od her mind the light of truth, 
fie that her guide alone 
From flattery’s wile*—from envy’s darts 
Shield her, %nd make a nation’s hearts 
The bulwark of hot throne I 
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Her path-way may the placid star 
Of peace illume; nor raging war 
His blood-red standard r*r s 
May Christian joy and love f>e sprerfd 
Among us, and their influeoie shed 
Wherever seas can bear 1 


And when, in plenitude of years, 

She, 'mid a nation’s gloom and tears, 

' Shall to the tomb go down;— 

When earth’s oOld fleeting pageant’s fled, 
Then, faviour, on‘her sainted head 
PIjjb an immortal crown 


NOTES OP TRAVELLERS. 

The Grave or Wyoming. —Many years' since, | cial concisions. No age is secure from madness; 
the peaceful inhabitants of the sweet ralley of Wyo- infants and octagenarians become insane; bat the 
mjng, then a settlement of Pennsylvania, far removed p^ime of life—as might be supposed from its exertions 
from other settlements, were suddenly set upon by a and excitements—iff the period most liable to attack, 
numerous body of French and Indians, and almost Out of tables whose aggregate givqs nearly 4500 pa- 
entirely exterminatfd. The survivofs fled and alarmed ; tients, more than one-flfth became deranged between 
the country. An armed force Bud4enly5sollected and j the agls of thirty and forty. As regards the sexes, 
proceeded to the bloody field, where they performed ! mad women are, upon the yhole, more numerous than 
the duty «of interring the dead in one grave. The | mad men ; though there is a national exception in the 
blood-drenched fields of this lovely valley were long case of Norway, and the proportions fluctuate m other 
deserted; the very spot where the grave was had countries. Let our bachelor readers note, that the 
become unknown, and could nqt be found by some*! single are more obnoxious to madness than the mar- 
of the descendants of those who fell on that destruc- j ried. At Charenton, out of 1557 patients, only 695 
tive day. The fate of the lovely vile of Wyoming were yoked, whilst 859 were unmarried or widowed; 
and its spicy groves, perishing und<* the rude scathe J and Dr. Duncan gives only 578 married out of 2357 ; 
of war, had been sung in tran/-Atlantic poetry. Camp- | the proportion of the whole being more than three to 
bell’s “ Gertrude of Wyoming ’i has conferred a poetic j one in favour of the conjugal state.— Spectator. 


immortality upon the sufferings of that little baud 
settlers. * 

Accident, however, has lately discovered the resting- 
place of those who have slept the sleep of death lor 
more than half a century. The grave has heen found 
on the dehghtfi$ plain on which the village of New Troy 
now stands, on the western bank of the Susquehanna, 
and hut a short distance above Wilkesbarre. Eighty 
skulls have been uncovered; on each one the marks 
of the scalping-knife ; in many are found the balls 
that caused death, while other skulls are cleft with 
the tomahawk, or broken by the war-club. 

This disinterment has brought all the scenes of that 
bloody day again into fresh remembrance. A monu¬ 
ment will be erected over the grave where the fore¬ 
fathers of Wyoming sleep. 

StatihtiCu. —The proportion of the insane to the 
sane population throughout Europe is 1 to 1000 ; m 
Wales, 1 to 800; in Scotland, 1 to 574 ; m the 
United States, 1 to 262 ; which facts support the 
opinion that madness advances with the excitements 
of civilisation—commercial speculation, cheap spirits, 
and other social circumstances being expressly as¬ 
signed by Brigham as the causefrof Americm madness. 
Study, by itself, does not seem to be so lnjhrious as is 
comnupily supposed. Out of 472 cases, Esquirol 
refers only 13 to the excess of study, whilst 100 result 
froljn “ excess of the propensities, and 90 from an un¬ 
educated dnd Unregulated state of the sentiments." 
Georget's lists affordfflimilar evidence: out of about 
1000 cases, tfe enumerates 25 victims of mental labour, 
20 of an ill-conducted education, 106 drunkards, and 
470 affegted fro nr other moral causes. Oi^a wide ex¬ 
amination of statistical tables of insanity, one half of 
the arises are resolvable into crimes, follies, and igno- 
ranee. It may comfort the sentimental to mention, 
that statistics do not support Conolly’s assertion that 
geometricians, physicians, nataralists, and painters 
are rarely insane, whilst mad poets, painters, priests, 
and musioians are rife. There are not sufficient facts 
to decide whether rich madmen proportionately exceed 
poor; nor, if more complete, would they be of much 
use, unless the respective numbers of the sane in each 
class were also ascertained. States of high political 
excitement, such as revolutions, add greatly, it ib well 
known, to the number of the insane; so do oommer- 


Washing. —Further on, where the brook fell into a 
deeper basm^we saw some women washing linen by 
stumping op it witfi their feet,—the universal method 
of washing here, where nearly every thing is done in a 
. precisely the reverse of ours. For example, 
the Arabs mount their liorses on the right side; writ 
from right to left; wear the crooked subre with the 
concave side in front; let the beard grow, and shave 
the head ; sit on their own legs instead of a chair ; eat • 
their bread hot, and their meat cold; take their Boup 
at the end of the meal, instead of the beginning ; bare 
their feet instead of their heads on entering a room ; 
and many other things in like manner. If our laun¬ 
dresses chose to adopt the Arabian fashion, they-would 
have a double advantage : they could wash and knit at 
the same time. You see I profit by my travels. We 
afterwards saw a man puss on horseback who had put 
meat under his saddle, in the manner of the Tartars, 
to make it tender; by which meanq^it really becomes 
more tender and bet* ^ ft AOrtu’xfiSn it docs by all 
the beating the cutlets get with us, to soften their 
dispositions .—Semilasso in Africa. 

Tnu French Reign of Terror. —The son of 
liberty was in eclipse, while the crested hydra of the 
coalition glared round the horizon ; the atmosphere 
was dark and sultry; there was a dead pause, a still¬ 
ness in the air, excejtt as the silence was broken by 
a shout like distant thunder, or the wild chant of patri¬ 
otic songs; there was a fear as in the time of a plague, 
a fierceness as hefore and after a deadlytnfe. It was 
a civil war raging m the heart of a great city as in a 
field of battle, and taming it into a charnel house. 
The eye was sleepless; the brain heated. Sights of 
horror grew familiar to the lmnd, which had no other 
choice than tlipt of being either the victim or the exe¬ 
cutioner. What at first was stern necessity, or public 
duty, became a habit and a sport; and the arm, inured 
to slaughter, struck at random, and spared neither 
friend nor foe. The bouI, harrowed up by tlje most 
('appalling spectacles, could not do without them, and 
J 1 nursed the dreadful appetite of death." . The habit 
of going to the place of execution resembled that of 
visiting the theatre. Legal murder was the order of 
the day, a holiday sight,^rill France became one scene 
of wilt disorder, and the revolution a stage of blood. 
— Hazlitt’s Lift of Bonapcfrte. 
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. A LETTER TO THE PUBLISHERS. 


A Proposal to Publish Hie Prose And Poetical 
Productions of Peregrine Prow, E<jc^, in 
865 portable volumes, prettily adorned with 
Pictorial Illustrations. To be produced on 
a plan* pecujjarly calculated to be profit¬ 
able to the Proprietors, and particularly 
pleasing to Purchasers. * 


Twaddle-Hall, 

Odt. 1 at, 1837. 

Gentlemen » 

I shall not apologise for making this com¬ 
munication, believing, as I do, that.it is a matter 
of national importance, and that to you, as pub¬ 
lishers, it will discover a flowery pathway to cer¬ 
tain and incalculable wealth. To have obtained 
an introduction to you, would have been to have 
availed myself of an expedient as common-place 

assuredly, in my case, it is unnecessary. Fame 
has, doubtless, long since made your oars fami¬ 
liar with my patronymic; and the character 
which common report assigns to you, both pro¬ 
fessionally and personally, renders me desirous 
that you should become partakers of* my immor¬ 
tality. Yes, gentlemen, 1 am willing, nay, anxi¬ 
ous, that, as the names of Tonson, Lintot, Con¬ 
stable, Murray, and Longman, are associated 
with those of Dryden, Swift, Pope, Scott, Byron, 
and Moore, so the names of Ward and Co. shall 
be syllabled by all literary posterity, in con¬ 
nexion with the productions of Peregrine 
Prosy. 

The fact is, I am less young than when I first 
devoted my povvefs f ' Cr^nind to the cause of 
human advancement, and the wasting toil,of the 
midnight study, aided, perchance, by the sixty- 
five winters which have shed their snows upon 
my scanty locks, has rendered me less capable 
of severe and continuous exertion than formerly. 
I therefore consider it my duty to collect my 
multifarious productions, and issue them to the 
public In a form which shall render them accept¬ 
able, and insure their transmission to posterity, 
whose intellectual character will, for the moRt 
part, be moulded and fashioned by them. If, 
gentlemen, you should be disposed to aid me in 
the undertaking, you will, besides becoming the 
Rothschilds of the Row, acquire the reputation 
of philanthropists, and justly so; for think not it 
is a light thing, in an age of book-making like 
the present, when facts and whimsies are indis¬ 
criminately hashed up and seasoned like French 
dishes, according as the vanity of the artiste 
niay ditftate; think not, I s$y, that it is a trifljng 
matter to afford the reading public a supply of 
wholesome, nutritious menial aliment, which will 
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require the application of & Jife-time wholly to 
imbibe. 

J The form of publication wHich I have decided 
oft, if it should receive your approbation, is that 
adopted in the cAses of my clever, but somewhat 
|i trifling and superficial contemporaries, Scott and 
Byrou.' By issuing a small volume monthly, 
at the price #f five ^lillings, you will, I think, 
securq the purchasers of thb works of the twfc 
authors mentioned; and we shall be certaig, in 
addition, of the patronage of al> sensible people, 
but few of wftom* probably, sanctioned the waste 

I of talent which is exhibited in the useless novels 
of the one, and the jingling absurdities of the 
other. I calculate 1 have matter enoaigh, pub- 
Jished and in manuscript, to dill three hundred 
and sixty-five yolumes. A very pretty set of 
books they will # bc when completed I I think 
we may anticipate the«fale of, at least, fifty thou¬ 
sand volumes per mopth. Be particular to em¬ 
ploy, a printer and a binder who possess means 
adequate to the production of these punctually ; 
for fifty thousand copies are not an ordinary lra- 
I pression 

You will, of course, provide a stcll-platc front¬ 
ispiece, and an engraved title, including a vig¬ 
nette, for each volume. The frontispiece to the 
first will appropriately consist of a full-length 
portrait of the author. I intend that, like my 
works, it shall be very much out of the common 
way; in fact, that it shall indicate the contents 
of the scries, and the universality of the genius 
of him who produced them. I purpose being* 
represented as standing near the window of my 
study, with a variety of articles about me, taste¬ 
fully arranged, and bearing reference to my at¬ 
tainments and pursuits. My right hand will be 
placed on a ?errestrial globe, implying that my 
labours have been prosecuted for the benefit of 
mankind atMargc. right eye will be raised 
to the starry heavens, emblematical of the lofti¬ 
ness of my aspirations, and the exalted nature 
of my studies. In order Jo convey an impres¬ 
sion of my extreme versatility, of ^he f readiness 
with which I can change “ from gtavp to gay, 
from lively to severe,” my left eye will be fixed 
on the gambols of a kitten, wh$se vivacious 
fancy myleft arm—furnished with a piece of 
string attached to a cork—will be employetWn 
stimulating. 'This, if well done^will doubtless 
assist much to sell the first volume; the license 
interest to be excited by the contents of which, 
■Consisting, as they will, of a narrative of my life 
♦to -the end of the second year, will create an un¬ 
precedented demand for the other three hundred 
and sixty-four volumes. 

Before I enter farther into negotiation with 
you in this matter, J request that you will read 
the enclosed specimen of my compositions, when 
3 A 
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you will be better able to decide on the terms 
and conditions you may sef fit to offer and 
impose. 

I am, gentlemen? 

Your very obedient servant, 
•PEREGRINE PrOSY. 

Messrs. Ward & Co., Paternoster-row. * 

i 

PpSTSCHtlPT.. * ' 

f 

j think it right to add a list of my several 
works, with the number of volumes which, ac¬ 
cording to my estimate, eaqja wfil extend to. 
The specimen I herewith send is a chapter from 
my autobiography. In a few days I shall have 
time to tfopy, as further specimens, one of my 
“ Esquimaux Melodies,” amj a part of the " Lifc? 
and Opinions of an Oyster," f being his love- 
letters. 

*• 

LIST OF TUB WO£KS 01* PEREGRINE MOBY, ESQ. 

* Vols. 

Autobiography..* £4 


Life and Opinions, of an Qyster, including 

his Correspondence. 14 

Esquimaux ^lelodies . 7 

Ill Effects ot wearing Tight Shoes; with a 

Digression on the Corn-Laws . 12 

Facts relating to the Cod Fishery in New¬ 
foundland, with a Dissertation on the 

Phenomena of Sounds... „. 0 

Billingsgate Pastorals . 8 

Lawkamassymee: an Epic Poem in 402 

Cantos.... 32 

Lives of Eminent Contemporaries, who have 
been more or less connected with the 

Author. 10 

The Derivation and Uses of the word Pud¬ 
ding.. 13 

Biographical Sketch of John Jones,_ Esq., 
many years Surgeon ajjd Accoucheur in 
the Village of Swampum-on-the-Ditch, 

£loucectershire. 8 

The Phenomena of the Gout, Practically 
• yet philosophically Considered. 12 


’ A 'New i System of • Astronomy; Proving 
Newtan and (fil others who have written 
on the Science to have been totally 
V^ong; and Accounting, on ffew and 
Uncontrovertible Principles, for all Celes¬ 
tial Phenomena, Observed and /Jnknown 25 
An Argument, to Prove that the Red Sea 
i^not so Called on Account of the Co¬ 
lour of its Water. 27 

Lives of Eminent Graziers and Slaughter- * 
men. Originally compiled for Lardner’s * e 
Cyclopaidia^but omitted to be published 
in that series, the style being pronounced 
too exalted for the many. 15 



>oU. 

213 

Suggestions for the Preservation of Mirrors 
and Loolfeng-Glasses, by means of a Per- 


rpjnent Covering pF India-Rubber. 7 

Papers oi/ Various Subjects, furnished to 
the Gentlemen's Magazine at Intervals 

during the last Half-Centujy..44 

An Inquiry into the Causes of Vibration in 

tbc Tails of Ddgs. 13 

Essays on every known Subject not Treated 

i of in the Foregoing List . 37 

Minor Poeiqs . 14 

Correspondence.*.... 30 

Miscellaneous........ .. 7 


• 365 

Oct. 1st, lfeS7. Peregrine Prosy. 

EXTRACT FROM MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

SHOWETTI THAT I WAS BORN, AND UNDER WHAT 
CIRCUMSTANCES.—NAKRATETH MV BEHWJOUR 
ON tfllAT IMPORTANT OCC ASION.—INTllODUCETH 
THE READER, PARENTHETICALLY, TO MRS. TIP- 
KIN AND JOHN JONrS, TSQ.—1 NLARGFTH ON 
THE ATTENTIONS MIOWN ME. — PRESENTLTII 
TIIE RFADF.R WITH VARIOUS RFC IPEB FOR Till 
PRODUCT ION OF A PEL-EMINENT! Y-LOMFOH1- 
AHT E BEVERAGE.— DEBl’HIBETIt, CIRCUMSTAN¬ 
TIALLY, A PUBLIC CEUEMONIAI, SPH’IAI J Y GO‘J 
UP ON ACCOUNT OF THE AUTHOR;—AND CON- 
CLUDETH WITH A STORY OF ATPAI LINO 1MI- 
REST, RELATING TO DHOV\ N TIIE CONSTARLI 
AND PEGGY PADDLE. 

I WAS born at twentvjgmjpinutes and foui 
seconds after eleven oltne clock, ante-meridian, 
on the fifteenth day of November, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand seven hundred and se¬ 
venty-two, at the village of Swampum-on-the- 
ditch, in Gloucestershire. South-west winds had 
prevailed for some days, and the one so import¬ 
ant to myself, and, I may add without vanity, to 
my species, had been ushered into, equivocal 
existence amid a dark, dreary, mizzling mist, 
which lasted till five-and-forty minutes after eight 
a.m., when a change took place in the weathei 
—from bad to worse, the only kind of change to 
be looked, for in an English November. The 
multitudinous small particles of moisture which 
floated hither and thither till they found a rest¬ 
ing-place, and congregated with myriads of their 
fellows on the coat, hat, or whiskers of the unfor¬ 
tunate pedestrian, were succeeded by a regunfer 
and, apparently, interminable fall of rain. At 
nine my mother, who appears to have been en¬ 
dowed with a prophetic spirit, desired that the 
horse should be hafjiessed to the chaise, and 
that John should drive to the adjoining village 
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of Clnmperclodhopper, to bring therefrom Mrs. 
Pipkin, the nurse. My mother, os was he* wont 
when she expected a stranger to visit her, made 
up a little party to receive me. Tlfe party on 
tins occasion consisted of the afbrecaid n*ijse 
Pipkin, John Jones, Esq.,surgeon and accoucheur, 
and my mother’s mother, Mrs. Brown, daughter 
of Mr. Joseph Fudge, who, in his day and gene¬ 
ration, was a common-councilman of the city of 
London. Mr. Jones and Mrs. Pipkin had* been 
invited %ome time previously. I may observe 
here, that it was not to save time.that my mother 
sent the chaise for the last-named excellent ant? 
actively-benevolent woman, but from a regard 
for the old lady’s health—a trait in* my mother’s 
character wljjph induces me to think that, from 
her, I inlferit the philanthropic disposition which 
has, I trust, distinguished ine through life. It 
was about half-past ten when Mr. JcJlics arrived; 
and a most interesting conversation immediately 
ensued, sustained by him, Mrs. Pipkin, my mo¬ 
ther, and grandmother, chiefly relating to inyseli. 
Although eight of the volumes which will follow 
this are devoted to the biography of that great 
man, I think it necessary to state some particu¬ 
lars respecting him, in order that tfte reader may 
know something of the society into which 1 was 
first introduced. Mr. Jones's father had a small 
farm in the county of Essex. If 1 was correctly 
liifofmed, the farm consisted Chiefly of’grass land, 
and was used to fatten calves for the London 
market. The genius of young Jones soon begun 
to develop itself. It is u remarkable fact that he 
disliked veal, even when quite an infant; and 
his boyhood loathed the feeding of calves. He 
was evidently intended to figure in science; and 
that his mind, at n very early age, was directed to 
anatomy, was evinced by the pleasure he took 
in amputating $ flies, separating the 

anterior and posterior halves of wasps, and caus¬ 
ing cockcliaffers to spin round on a pin, in tmler, 
doubtless, the better to observe them from all' 
points of view. When ordinary boys do these 
things they richly deserve the application of a 
horse-whip, to acquaint them, slightly, with the 
nature of pain, which they inflict so abundantly 
and recklessly on creatures alike incapable of 
resistance and complaint; but young Jones pro¬ 
bably thought only of benefiting science, an 
opinion in which I am strengthened by the fact, 
that full-grown experimentalists practise similar 
baibarities with an equal result. • 

When John was fourteen he sighed with all 
his might,for the lancet; " be had heard of bat- 
ties,” an^ like that great man Norval, sighed to 
be among them, or, at least, in their neighbour¬ 
hood'; not to clfeave skulls and perforate limbs, 
nor to submit to such operations in his own per¬ 
son, but to repair such mischief when inflicted 
and sustained by others. An army surgeon, he 
aspired to be; and after much preparatory study, 
and considerable outlay on the part of the old 


grazier, an army-surgeon he became. Ilis adven¬ 
tures in that capacity I shall not narrate here, as 
they will be ’fouftdljin his biography; suffice it, 
that after a few yeajs he grev/tired of a roving 
life, married, settled at the village of Swampum- 
on-the-Ditch, and devoted him&elf chiefly to in¬ 
troducing young straqgers to the community, 
and attending them after tfieir arrival. His wife 
was a Miss Shank, daughter of Mr. Peter Shank, 
who was, for many years, somewhat eminent as 
a boot and shoe* maker, .in the neighbouring vil¬ 
lage of/Clamperclodhopper. Miss Shank’s bap¬ 
tismal name was Lucy. As I have, of course, 
in the Life of her hfisband, made particular men¬ 
tion of this unftn, and given copious notices of 
the more remarkable of Mrs. Shank’s relatives 
and other connexions, I shall not dwell on these 
topics here; suffice it, that Mr. Jones’s »arriage 
with Miss Shank laid Jhe foundation of a practice 
which, at the important period when I made my 
debut 111 mundane affairs, extended through three 
villages. To the same*circumstance must be 
attributed the remarkable coincidence of his 
being^he first to give me the hand of welcome 
on * the occasion above alluded to. Old Mr. 
Shank used to’make*shoes for my father, and 
they were parish-officers together, for the village 
of Clanipclod (as it was familiarly Called) was 
included in our parish. It was therefore natural 
that intercourse should subsist between my pa¬ 
rents and their friend’s son-in-law. 

Mrs. Jones had acquired great celebrity by 
her attentions to the sick. She was the widow 
of the best cricketer in the parish, and, of course, 
was much respected. Her husband having been 
more skilled to “ urge the flying ball ” than to 
manage his business, left his relict unprovided 
for. Jones had been in the "general line;” the 
stock consequently consisted of cheese, salt- 
butter, bacon,^ eggs, sand, matches, brimstone, 
whiting, blacking, treacle, caudles, oil, pickles, 
brushes, red-herrings, string, sugar, vinegar, tea, 
tobacco, toyi?, ginger-bread, lollypops, table-beer, 
:atchup, crookeryware, bread, grits, fl^ur, coals, 
coke, charcoal, picture-books, nutmeg, ginger, 
plums, currants, oatmeal, snuff, glue, tape, pins* 
leedles, pens, writing-paper, firo-wodU, ^eis-wax, . 
thread, honey, starch, blue, curd-soap, ^nottled- 
soap, yellow-soap, soft-soap, mops, birch-brooms, 
coffee, ro ds, capers, slate-pencils* whip-cord, 
bricks, hearth-stone, lamp-oil, lard, salt, hooks- 
and-eyes, nailg, sugar-candy, sieves, liquorioft, 
sugar-plums, cinnamon, fish-sauce^ shirt-buttons, 
sealing-wax, hardbake, lamp-cottons, split-geas, 
fish-hooks, and many other articles which, for the 
reader’s sake, I wish I could recollect; but if he 
willHake the trouble to enter one of those nu¬ 
merous warehouses vulgarly ca^ed chandler's 
shops, he will see wjth his own eyes what a 
treacherous memory prevents me from laying 
fully before him. U was found after the funeral 
that Jones’s debts exceeded the value of his 
3 a 2 
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stock. The widow’s friends, therefore, thought, 
as old Mrs. Byby—who fori twenty years had 
earned a respectable livelihocjl By assisting those 
ladies who were etigaged inj providing subjects 
for the future sovereigns of England—had lately 
died, that she mi&ht become a worthy succe&or. 
This post she had filled six years at the pdtiod 
under consideration. It* occurs to me that I 
ought to devote a few pagcw here to the personal 
description of Mr. Jones and Mrs. Pipkin* but as 
I omit to do so in order the move speedily‘to 
"return to matters'relating to myself, I am Certain 
my readers will pardon me. 

I was introduced to the company, assembled to 
receive me, in an upper roonuof ofir cottage, with 
a southerly aspect. This my mother chose for 
the occasion, because it was the quietest in the 
house. »My mother’s taste appears to have re¬ 
sembled my own in this respect; I was alwaf h 
fond of retirement, even of seclusion. 

For the particulars hereafter related I can 
adduce the authority qf Mrs. Pipkin ; to make 
inquiries of whom, for tlyj purposes of this nar¬ 
rative, I not long since took a journey of a 
hundred and forty miles. I am happy to say 
that I found her, although' very old and weak, in 
full possession of her intellectual faculties. It 
appears th&t, as soon as I was born, I took great 
pains to ascertain the quality and condition ot 
my lungs. Tins was in itself sensible, ns might 
be expected from me, for the lungs are of ex¬ 
treme importance in the animal economy ; but I 
am sorry to say the manner in which I pursued 
the investigation was discreditable to my taste. 
In short, reader, I cried. Let extreme juvenility 
palliate, if it cannot excuse, the act. Mrs. Pip¬ 
kin of ♦course sought to console and reconcile 
me to the society I had so recently entered. It 
did not escape her scrutinising eye that I was 
entirely without clothing; and thinking, pro¬ 
bably, that this unbecoming condition had occa¬ 
sioned my dissatisfaction, she clothed me from 
head to feet, and, although of tlf& male sex, 
placed a cap upon my head. The fact appears 
to' have iSeen that I was at that time nearly bald. 
«She says, 1 looked very engaging in my new 
dross { though, from her description, I am in¬ 
clined ty think* my outer garment was longer 
than my stature required. 

I know ijpt whether it was apprehended that 
consumption might lurk in my system, or what 
•fther reason my parents, Mrs. Pipkin, and Mr. 
Jones, had for their proceeding, hut the fact is 
ccrtyiin, that 6y common consent they placed me 
for a considerable time on milk diet; which, 
however, evidently agreed with me. The mofet 
plausible solution of the difficulty is the follow¬ 
ing. Strang^ as the statement may appear, 
I have Mrs. Pipkin’s positive testimony to its 
correctness :— 

I was bom without teeth- Those organs so 
necessary to the process of digestion, because of 


mastication, began to make their appearance, one 
or two at a time, several months later. When 
the awful effects of indigestion arc considered, 
we shall dbt find it difficult to justify their 
chgye of regimen^ for me. 

My philosophical tfnd contemplative tendencies 
appear even thus early to have betrayed them¬ 
selves, for I regarded objects, however near to 
me, with an indifference and abstraction almost 
amounting to absence of mind ; my own re¬ 
flections absorbing, apparently, every faculty. I 
slept much at .this period; enjoying a siesta 
often in thp course of the day. A few weeks 
after, for iny greater convenience in this respect, 
an article wad procured, made of wicker-work like 
a basket. Its length,exceeded itsjarcadtb, and 
it was larger at the/feet tharf at the heed. The 
latter was surmounted by a canopy, composed of 
the same material as the other parts. The whole 
w r as placed on a couple of semi-circular pieces of 
wood, called “ rockers,” so that by a very slight 
touch this ingenious couch, which I believe was 
called a “ cradle,” was made to incline to the 
one side and to the other alternately, producing 
an undulating motion, which my friends very 
correctly imagined would be soothing and pleas¬ 
ing to me. 

I have heard of ill effects, even death, oc¬ 
curring from excess of joy. To this cause 1 
suppose I'must attribute an indisposition which 
confined my poor mother to her bed and room 
for several weeks. 

The importance of the event appears to have 
been duly felt in the neighbourhood ; for most 
of my mother’s acquaintance caine to see me, 
and such was their joy when I was introduced 
to them, and such their satisfaction at Mrs. 
Pipkin’s attentions to me, that but few of them 
retired without inakinH[qyjjyfpesent ; while she, 
anxious that the occasion should be duly honour¬ 
ed on all hands, concocted for the entertainment 
of our visitors, a beverage, almost unknown, 1 
fear, among the degenerate beings of the present 
generation : it was called “caudle.” It may be 
made according to the following recipe. Make 
a fine smooth gruel of half-grits ; strain it when 
boiled well ; stir it at all times till cold. When 
to be used, add sugar, wine, and lemon-peel, 
with nutmeg : some like a spoonful of brandy 
besides the wine ; others like lemon-juice. If 
the latter be used, the beverage will probably 
have a stronger flavour of acid than in the other 
case. If preferred, the caudle may be made as 
follows :—Boil up half a pint of fine gruel, with a 
bit of butter the size of a large nutmeg, a large 
spoonful of brandy, the same of white wine, 
one of capillaire, a bit of lemon-peekmd nutmeg. 
If additional strength is required, the most ap¬ 
proved method is to increase the quantity either 
of ^he brandy or wide. The following is a third 
recipe Into a pint r of flue gruel, not thick, put. 
while it is boiling-hot, the yolk of an egg, beaten 
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with sugar, and mixed with a large spoonful 
cold water, a glass of wine, and nutmeg ; mix, 
by degrees. Some like gruel, with'a gloss o 
table-beer, sugar, &c., with* or without a,tfa 
spoonfift of brandy. If it Is intended^ that th 
caudle should be taken cold the following method 
will succeed best. Boil a quart of sfTring-wdter 
when cold, add the yolk of on egg, the juitfe o 
a small lemon, six spoonfuls of sweet wine,* sugar 
to your* taste, and syrup of lemons one ounce. 

N.B. It must not be expected, that the spring- 
water will be found cold the moment, the boiling 
ceases. This process takes time. There may 
be many methods of carrying it on,*but 1 belfev 
the most popular is to leave the water exposed 
ioi a time to the action of the atmosphere.' Ii 
may be well to add, that in whatever way the 
caudle may be prepared, the same rufo should be 
observed in drinking it. It should be poured 
from a cup or some other vessel, at a moderate 
speed, between the lips of the imbiber. 

My father has been dead many years; indeed 
he died at so early a period of my existence that 
I have no recollection of his personal appear¬ 
ance, he must, however, have bbrne & great 
resemblance to myself, for every visitor declared 
that she discovered in me a most striking like¬ 
ness to my papa. J presume my mother’s com¬ 
plaint was one requinng quiet and repose, for 
some of the visitors most earnestly eonver* 
with hoi, by the hour together, upon the impro- 
pncty of talking much, and made her promise 
over and again to be obedient to their injunc¬ 
tions. 

A sensation almost supernatural appeared to 
have been produced throughout the whole neigh¬ 
bourhood. My arrival was publicly noticed at 
the parish churobfm th& course of morning 
prayers on the Sunday following. At home the 
proceedings were of a most revolutionary* cha¬ 
racter; to use n phrase ns forcible as it is 
classically elegant, " the house was turned out at 
window.” The room which I have ulluded to 
was the best bed-room in the house, and that in 
which my parents ordinarily slept. This was 
accordingly fixed on for my apartment; and as 
the observance of state befitting the occasion re¬ 
quired the constant attendance of Mrs. Pipkin, 
my father, with much courtesy and hospitality, 
adjourned to the sofa-bed in the back parlour. 

Thus matters proceeded until the .third day 
after my arrival. This was a most momentous 
day to me, in fact the first of tny appearance as 
a public qjiaracter; I was received by the clergy¬ 
man in his robes of office, and so cordially that 
he clasped nfe in* his arms. Many of the parish¬ 
ioners were present. A ceremonial entirely 
relating to myself was conducted by the clergy¬ 
man, and a subordinate Aclesiastical paysh 
functionary. Its object wa^not to confer on me 
the honour of knighthood, for the power to do so 
w as possessed only by his majesty George III., 


whose acquaintance it was not my happiness to 
enjoy; yet 1 received from the hands of the 
reverend old man* an lionoftr which I have 
enjoyed as a distinction among my fellow-men 
eve? since. He conferred on*me the name of 
Perigrine. This nam^ it appears was chosen by 
my parents. Why, I cannot tell. Sometimes I 
think it may have bean an old family name ; yet, 
surely, *if such were the case, I should not be 
igAorant of the fact. , Once I’ indulged the 
though^ that I was named after the celebrated 4 
Peregrine Pickle, but this cannot have been, for 
he was certainly ifot of the Prcfey family. A 
piece of plate *was presented to me on the occa¬ 
sion; or rather three pieces of plate—-a knife, 
fork, and spoon. They were contained in’a red- 
morocco case, each compartment, for thgre were 
tl»ee, being lined wi^i crimson velvet. The case 
divided into two parts, when opened; consisting 
of an upper and ajower. These were united at 
the hack at all times, by-jv couple of ingeniously 
constructed pieces of gietal, called hinges; and 
in tho»front, when closed, by two small pieces of 
brnss somewhat slmpeu like sickles; these being 
fixed ill the lower half'of the case by the handle 
end, the blade passed through little rings affixed to 
the upper section, and thus the two halved of 
the cases were held together during the pleasure 
>f the owner 

A yet more handsome present was a gorgeous 
robe, the tribute of Mrs. Brown, no relation of my 
grandmother, who lived in the little thatched 
cottage, with the honcy-suckle and clematis climb¬ 
ing about it. She was a widow. Her husband 
had been a distinguished man in his day. He 
owed his celebrity chiefly to an act of heroism, 
which will certainly hand his name, festooned 
with laurel leaves, to the latest posterity. He 
was parish constable that year.* One night 
Peggy Paddle knocked at his door, and told him 
that she observed, as she passed Mrs. Wheczum’s 
house, in which it was well known only Mrs. W. 
and her two daughters slept, that the door was 
ajar, which she conceived indicated tha? a robVer 
tvas within. Mr. Brown, wUp presented himself* 
it the window in his night-gear vrtth # a* horse . 
listol held forth at arm’s length^very judiciously 
uggested that, the night being warm, the door 
might have, m been left open to adapt the cool 
light air; and added, which proves him toTiave 
ieen as distinguished for delicacy of feeling m 
le was for courage, that if he proceeded to the 
pot he could not choose but alarm the females, 
and who could foretell the result? Would it, he 
dded, be becoming in him, a peace-officer, to 
rXstifrb the peace of three unprotected .females? 
'eggy was not satisfied. She insinuated that 
Brown was not exactly calculated for the office 

filled, and in spite of the most eloquent 
ippeals to her woinajily sympathies, she went so 
ar as to use the word “covfard.” This Brown 
:ould not endure. What man of honour and 
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courage could? So, having looked pistols,blunder- ! 
busses, and forty-eight pounder!, at* the hapless 
Peggy, he withdrcV his headjand shoulders from 
the external atmosphere, laid aside his pistol, and 
began to don his'daily habiliments. Never *had 
Brown been so long in completing his task. *The 
night must have been less warm than his over¬ 
anxiety for the welfare o& Mrs. Wheezum and 
the Misses Wheezum led him to imagine, for 
through an awful shivering fit which seized him, 
r his fingers refused to perform their wonted office. 
Eycry limb shook; his teeth chattered; and his 
garments remonstrated, as much as inanimate 
things could do, against resuming* their ordinary 
office at such an unseasonable hour. It is clear 
that the wind must suddenly have changed 
from south to east, or the dews which full so 
plentifully in warm weaker had chilled the 
atmosphere, and by consequcqpe the blood and 
sinews of the gallant constable. At length he 
was equipped, and. proceeded towards Mrs. 
Wheezum's, slowly, very; slowly, in order that 
he might not dissipate any portion of his 
strength, all of which was likely shortly to* be 
needed. On his*arrival, lie found the door ojar, 
as Peggy had described it to be when she pass¬ 
ed ; and apparently it had not been fastened, for 
the door-key was hanging within, on the hook 
which it customarily occupied. Of this. Brown 
most judiciously and courageously possessed him¬ 
self, and took his station on the outside, quite in 
the shadow of the cottage, that he might not be 
observed, conceiving it was his duty, as peace- 
officer, to take care that no one entered the 
premises. All was still for some time, and Brown 
began tti think that the door, which had evidently 
been latched only, had been blown open s when, 
suddenly, screams issued from Mrs. Wheezum’s 
sleeping apartment, and a sm^ll rattle was 
whirled round, anil round, and round, with more 
than feminine energy, brown instinctively cast his 
eyes along the passage, and beheld & male human 
figure defending the stairs. With that rapidity of 
decision which characterises military genius, the 
'^constable closed thg door, and securely locked it, 

• having* previously inserted the key on the out¬ 
side. "fhis was most skilful generalship, for 
the housebreaker and murderer was effectually 
secured; thft back of the premises bejpg bounded 
by tne lofty brick walls of farmer Gosling’s barn 
and stables, and the windows, af^er the cottage 
fashion, bein^ barred and narrow. Another ex¬ 
cellent purpose was answered; Mrs. Wheezum 
and her daughters were necessarily restrained 
from Ballying forth, and thus encountering un¬ 
known dangers. As fast as a pair of thick •calf- 
leas, or rathe* all-calf, legs would bear him, 
Brown ran to the house of butcher Wilkins, who, 
with his men, John Scragg and William Sweet¬ 
bread, returned with him • to the spot, liie 
military genius of Brown was now admirably dis¬ 


played in the arrangement of his forces. He gave 
Wilkins the key, with directions to open the 
door and leize the bffender, while Scragg and 
Sv^qf thread supported him in the rear. Brown, 
being anped, thought it better to station "himself 
on the opposite «id<j of the road, ip order that if 
thevobber escaped the three butchers, he might 
be brought down by the contents of the pistol. 
The door being* opened, little Tommy Shovel, 
the chimney-sweeper’s apprentice, threw* himself 
on his knees bpforc Wilkins, aud exclaimed in 
piteous accents, while the big tears chased each 
other down the white channels which their pre¬ 
decessors hail made in his sooty cheeks, “ Do 
forgive me this time-rl’11 never do^so no more.” 
It appeared Tommy had befin sent for *4o a dis¬ 
tant chimney, in which some soot had ignited, 
and on hisr return, observing Mrs. Wheezum’s 
door ajar, it not having been securely latched, 
and the locking part of the business having been 
forgotteu by Jenny Wheezum, who had an affair 
of the heart on the tapis. Tommy thought he 
would walk up to the store-room and taste a few 
apples, of q very choice sort, for which Mrs. 
Wheeztim’s Orchard was celebrated. Tommy 
had often relished their flavour while on the 
trees, and he wished to ascertain whether they 
were better or worse for keeping. He did not 
very readily find the heap he was in search of; 
and, in his over-anxiety, he trod on a small 
hillock of Ripstone pippins, which rolled from 
beneath him, laying him prostrate and making 
not a little noise, as some of the pippins bound¬ 
ed against the wooden partition. This aroused 
and alarmed the inmates of the house, and occa¬ 
sioned the subsequent incidents which we have 
already narrated. Thus did the husband of Mrs. 
Brown immortalise hjjnself^AM 1011 ^ 1 the dan¬ 
ger was not so great as was apprehended, the 
courage and sagacity of Brown are not the less to 
be admired. None but a man of genius could, 
by one spontaneous act, liave made the three 
Wheezums secure, and also have secured their 
supfmscd intended murderer, by locking them 
all up together. 

1 ought in this place to insert my description 
of the splendid robe presented to me by Mrs. 
Brown, on occasion of my first appearance in 
public ; but as it will occupy twelve or thirteen 
printed pages, I will not introduce it at the end 
of a chapter, but take an opportunity of doing so 
a few chapters on, when I shall again have 
occasion to make mention of the generous donor. 
In the meanwhile I beg the reade^ will not 
partially peruse the intervening matter, from a 
feeling of impatience to arrive A a description so 
animating and interesting, as I can assure him 
that that matter 'grill involve incidents of vast 
importance, which "occurred between the third 
and the fifteenth dag of my existence. N. 
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PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE 

PART 

I said to myself:—Since I have ifce means of 
writing, why should I not <fo it? but what to 
write? Enclosefl within four.waifs of cold and 
naked stone, without liberty for my steps, or' 
horizon for my eyes, the only distraction to be 
meclianically occupied all the day in following 
the slow march of that whitish square that tlfe 
Judas at my door cuts out upon "the dark ^all 
opposite to me ; in lonely companionship, with 
one idea—an idea of crime, of punishment, of 
murder, and of d$ath! * Can I have any thing to 
say ; *1 who have nothing else to do in this 
world ? And what shall I find in this empty and 
withered brain worth the trouble'*of being writ¬ 
ten ? 

Why not ? If all around me is monotonous 
or discoloured, is there not within me a storm, 
a wrestle, a tragedy? This fixed idea, which 
possesses me, does it not present itself to me 
every hour, every instant, under some new form, 
always more hideous and blood^in proportion as 
the time of its consummation approaches ? Why 
should I not try to speak to myself all that 1 
feel of secret and violent in the abandoned situa¬ 
tion in which I am ? Certainly the material is 
rich ; and how short soever my life may be, there 
will be yet in the agonies, in the terrors, in the 
tortures which will fill it from this hour to the 
last in which this pen may be used and this ink 
dry up. Besides, the only way to lessen the 
suffering of these agonies is to contemplate 
them, and the depletion of them will divert mo 
from them. 

Besides, whnt* I shgH write may not be, per¬ 
haps, useless. This journal of my sufferings, 
hour by hour, minute by minute, tormerPt by tor¬ 
ment, if I have the power to carry it up to the 
moment when it will be physically impossible to 
continue it—this history, necessarily unfinished, 
but as complete as possible, of my feelings, will 
it not carry with it a deep and profound precept? 
Will there not be in this verbal process of 
agonised thought, in this continually increased 
progression of pains, in this species of intel¬ 
lectual autopsy of a condemned man, more than 
one lesson for those who condemn ? Perhaps 
this lesson may render the hand less*light when it 
becomes a question to throw a head which thinks 
—a man’s head, into what they call the scales of 
justice? Perhaps these unfortunates have never 


OP A CONDEMNED MAN. 


reflected on this slow succession of tortures that 
if contained in fhe ^expedite formulary of a sen¬ 
tence of death. Have they only never been 
struck, with the peignant idea, that in the man 
whofh they cut off there is an understanding, and 
*an intelligence, which had calculated upon life ; 
a soi/1, which has not prepared itself for deatll ? 
No. They see in all that but the vertical $U1 of 
a triangular^ixe.’and doubtless*think that for the 
condemned there is neither past nor future. 

These pages will undeceive them. 'J’hey may 
be published some day, and will arrest for a few 
minutes their thoughts on the sufferings of the 
1 spirit. For those hre they which^hcy do not suspect. , 
They rejoice in being able to kill without scarcely 
causing the b«dy to suffer. And that \b the 
point in question. VHhat is physical pain com¬ 
pared to moral suffering? Honour and pity— 
Jaws made this! A day will come, and perhaps 
these memories—tlje last confessions of a mise¬ 
rable man may have contributed to them. 


Unless after my death the wind should not 
play on the green with these morsels of paper, 
soiled with mud, or that they should not rot in 
the rain, clinging in stars to the broken window 
of a turnkey. 

That the words which I write here may Ufe 
one day useful to others, that it m*y stop the 
judge in his judgment, that it may save the un¬ 
fortunates, whether innocent or guilty, from the 
agony to wlych I am condemned*—Why? To what 
good ? What does it signify ? When my head 
has been cut off, what* will it be to me if they 
cut them off from o&ers ? Is it truly that I can 
have thought of these follies ? Throw down the 
scaffold after I have mounted It I* I aSl you 
what will return to me ? a What! the sun, the 
spring, the fields filled with flofteij, 1h» buds, 
who awaken the morning, the cloudg, the trees ; 
nature, liberty, life, all that is no longer mine! 
Ah! ij^jg I who must be save^l Is it quite 
true that such cannot be, that one musl? die to¬ 
morrow, to-day, perhaps, that this shouH be 
thus ? The horrible idea of breaking one’s head 
against the wall of one’s dungeon! . 

Efhon. 


A SHARK HUNT. 

The lunarian, busy •taking distances,'crams working out hi§ longitude, shoves his books 
his sextant hastily into the case; its computer, on one side; the marine officer abandons his 
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eternal flute; the doctor starts from his nap; the 
purser resigns the complete bbolf; and every 
man and boy, however engaged rushes on deck 
to see the villain die. Even the'monkey, if there 
be one on board, tabes a vehement interest in the 
whole progress of this wild scene. I remember 
once observing Jacko running t backwards and 
forwards along the after-part of the poop ham¬ 
mock-netting, grinning, screafning, and chatter¬ 
ing at a rate, that, as it was nearly cqjm, he was. 
heard all over the checks. What’s the matter 
with you, Master Mona?” said the quarter¬ 
master, for the nrymal came froyi Tcncriffe, and 
preserved > his Spanish cognomen. < Jacko re¬ 
plied not, but merely stretching his head over 
the railing, stared with his eyes almost bursting 
from his head, and, by the intensity of his grin, 
bared his tfe'eth and gums nearly from ear to ear. 

• “ Messenger 1 run \o the coflk for a piece of 

pork,” cries the captain, taking colnmand with as 
much glee as if it had been an inemy’s cruiser 
he was about to engage. r " Where’s your hdbk, 
quarter-master?” ** Here, Sir, here!” cries the 
fellow, feeling the point, and declaring it'as 
sharp as any lady’s needle, and in the next in¬ 
stant piercing with it a huge junk of rusty pork, 
weighing four qt five pounds; for nothing, scarcely, 
is too large or too high in flavour for the stomach 
of a shark. The hook, which is as thick as 
one’s little finger, has a curvature about as large 
as that of a man’s hand when half closed, and is 
from six to eight inches in length, with a formid¬ 
able barb. This fierce-looking grappling iron is 
furnished with three or four feet of chain, a pre¬ 
caution which is absolutely necessary ; for a 
voracious shark will sometimes gobble the bait so 
deep into As stomach, that, but for the chain, he 
would snap through the rope by which the hook 
is held as easily as if he were nipping the head 
off an asparagus/ • 

A shark, like a midshipman, is generally very 
hungry; but in the rare cases, when V i 8 not in 
very good appetite, he sails slowly up to the bait, 
smelly it, and gives it a poke with his shovel- 
nose, turning it over and over. He then edges 

* of *fo the yight or left, 6s if he apprehended mis¬ 

chief, but soon returns again, to enjoy the de¬ 
licious haut gout , the sailors term the flavour 

of the damaged pork, of which a piece is always 
selected if it can be found. While this^tquetry, 
or shyness, is exhibited by John Shark, the 
whoft afterpaTt of the ship is so clvstered with 
heads that not an inch of spare room is to be had 

» for love or money. The rigging, the mizen top, 
and even the gaff, out to the very peak—the 
hammock-nettings and the quarters, almost down 
to the counter, are stuck over with breathless 
spectators, speakfl.g in whispers, if they venture 
to speak at all, or can find leisure for any thing 
but fixing their gaze, on the monster, who as yet 
is free to roam the ocean, but who, they trust, 
will soon be In their p&wcr. I have seen this go 


>n an hour together; after which the shark has 
made up* his mind to have nothing to say to us, 
and either swtsrved away to windward, if there 
be any breeze at all, or dived so deep that his 
place'dbuld’be detected only by a faint touch or 
flash of while man^ fathoms down. The loss of 
i Spanish galleon, in* chase, I am persuaded, 
:ould hardly cause more hitter regret, or call 
forth more intemperate expressions of anger and 
impatience. On the other hand, I suppose, the 
figgt symptom of an enemy’s ‘flag coining down 
"m ^ie fight was netfer hailed with greater joy than 
is felt by a ship’s crew on the shark • turning 
round«to seize the bait. A greedy whisper of 
delight passes from mouth to mouth; every eye 
is lighted up, and such as havernot bronzed their 
cheeks by too lpng exposure to sun and wind, 
may be seen tj alter their hue from pale to red, 
and back to pale again, like the tints of the 
dying dolphin. 

When a bait is towed astern of a ship that has 
any motion through the water at all, it is neces¬ 
sarily brought to the surface, or nearly so. This, 
of course, obliges the shark to bite at it from 
below; ayd a#Jus mouth is placed under his 
chin, not over it, like that of a Christian, he must 
turn nearly on his back before he can seize the 
floating piece of meat in which the hook is con¬ 
cealed. Evan if he does not turn completely 
round, he is forced to slue himself, as it is called, 
so far as to show some portion of his white belly. 
The instant the white skin flashes on the sight 
of the expectant crew, a sudden cry or murmur 
of satisfaction is heard amongst the crowd; but 
no one speaks, for fear of alarming the shark. 

Sometimes, at the very instant the bait is cast 
over the stern, the shark flies at it with such 
eagerness that he actually springs partially out 
of the water. This, liovAwer, is rCre. On these 
occasions he gorges the bait, the hook, and a 
foot or two of the chain, without any mastication 
or delay, and darts off with his treacherous prize 
with such prodigious velocity and force that it 
makes the rope crack again as soon as the whole 
coil is drawn out. In general, however, he goes 
more leisurely to w r ork, and seems rather to suck 
in the bait than to bite at it. Much dexterity is 
required in the hand which holds the line at this 
moment; for a bungler is apt to be too precipi¬ 
tate, and to jerk away the hook before it has got 
far enough down the shark’s maw. Our greedy 
friend, indeefti, is never disposed to relinquish 
what may once have passed his formidable bat¬ 
teries of teeth ; but the hook, by a premature 
tug of the line, may fix itself in a part of the jaw 
so weak that it gives way in the violent struggle 
which always follows. The secret of the sport 
is to let the voracious monster gulp down the 
huge mass of pork, ami then to give the rope a 
violent pull, by which the barbed point, quitting 
the edge of the bait, bulies itself in the coats of 
the victim’s throat or stomach. As the shark is 
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not a personage to submit patiently to *uch treat¬ 
ment, it will not be well for any pne whose foot 
happens to be accidentally on thi coil of the 
rope, for, when the hook is first fixed, it spins 
out like the log line of.'a ship going Helve 
knots. # * 

The suddenness of the’ jerk with whigh the 
poor wjetch is brought up, when he has reached, 
the length of his tether, often turns him quite 
over pn the surface of the water. Then com¬ 
mence the loud cheers, taunts, and other sountk 
of rage and triumph, so lonfe suppressed. , A 
steady pull is insufficient to carry away the line ; 
but it sometimes happens that th&violent struggle 
of the shark, when too speedily drawn up, snaps 
either the topfe o» the hook, and so gets otf, to 
digest the remainder as he best pan. It is, ac¬ 
cordingly, held the best practice Jo play him a 
little, with his mouth at the surface, till he 
becomes somewhat exhausted. During this 
operation one could almost fancy the enraged 
animal is conscious of the abuse which is flung 
down upon him; for, as he turns, and twists, and 
flings himself about, bis eye glares upwards with 
a ferocity of purpose which igftkos Jthe blood 
tingle in a swimmer's veins, as he thinks of the 
hour when it may be his turn to writhe under 
the tender mercies of his pwom foe! No sailor, 
therefore, ought ever to think of hauling a shark 
on board merely by the rope fastened to the 
hook, for, however impotent his struggles may 
generally lie in the water, they are larely un¬ 
attended with risk when the rogue is drawn half 
way up. To prevent the line breaking, or the 
hook snapping, or the jaw being torn away, the 
device of a running bow-line knot is always 
adopted. This noose, being slipped down the 
rope, and passed over the monster’s head, is 
made to jam fit the poflit of junction of the tail 
with the body. When this is once fixed fc the first 
act of the piece is held to be complete, and the 
vanquished enemy is afterwards easily drawn over 
the tuftrail and flung on the deck, to the un¬ 
speakable delight of all hands. Rut although 
the shark is out of his element, he has by no 
means lost his power of doing mischief; and I 
would advise no one to come within range of 
his tail, or trust lus toes too near the animal’s 
mouth. The blow of a tolerably large-sized 
shark's tail might break a man’s leg; and I have 
seen a three inch hide tiller-rope bitten more 
than half thiougli, full ten minutes after the 
wretch had been dragged about the quarter-deck, 
and had made all his victors keep at the most 
respectable distance. I remember hearing the* 
late Dr. Woljaston, with his wonted ingenuity, 
suggest a method for measuring the strength of 
a shark’s bite. If a smooth plate of lead, he 


thought, were ttynst into the fish’s mouth, the 
depth which Jiis teeth should pierce the lead 
would furnish assort of sqole of the force ex¬ 
erted. • 

a I need scarcely mention, that when a shark is 
floundering about, the quarter-deck becomes a 
scene of pretty •considerable confusion; and if 
| there be blood on the occasion, as there gene¬ 
rally^, from all this rough usage, the stains are 
jiot to be gp^rid of without a .week’s scrubbing, 
and many a growl from the captain of the after¬ 
guard. For the time, however, all such considera¬ 
tions are superseded—that is t(\ say, if the Mom- 
mandcr himself takes an interest in the sport, 
and he must'be' a rather spoony skipper that 
does not. If he be indifferent about the fate of 
the shark, it is speedily dragged forward to the 
forecastle, amidst the kicks, Jiumps, and execra- 
' tions of the conquerors, who very soon terminate 
his miserable Career, by stabbing him with their 
knives, boarding-spikes, and tomahawks, like so 
many wild Indians. 1 

The first operation is always to deprive him of 
his* tail, which is seldom an easy matter, it not 
being at all safe to come too near; but some 
dexterous hand, familiar with the use of the 
broad axe, watches for a quiet moficnt, and at a 
single blow severs it from the body, lie is then 
closed with by another, who leaps across the 
prostrate foe, and with an adroit cut rips him 
open from snout to tail, and the tragedy is over, so 
far ns the struggles and sufferings of the principal 
actor are concerned. There always follows, how¬ 
ever, the most lively curiosity as to his inside; 
but they are often disappointed, for the stoma^i 
is generally empty. 1 remember one^famous ex¬ 
ception, indeed, when a very large fellow was 
caught on board the Alceste, in Anjeer lioads, 
at Java, when we were proceeding to China with 
the embassy under Lord Amherst. A number of 
ducks and hens, which*had died in the way, were, 
as usual,thrown ovtrboard in the morning, be¬ 
sides several baskets, and many other minof 
things, such as bundles of shaving* andjjits of 
cordage ; all which things were found Fn this lyigo 
sea-monster’s, inside. Bht whafc excjted most 
surprise and admiration was the hidetof a Buffalo, 
killed on board that day for*the ship% company’s 
dinner, ’file old sailor who, bad cut open the 
shark,'^Ptood with a foot on each^side, apd drew 
out the articles one by one from the huge cavern 
into which they had been indiscriminately efrawn. 
When the operator came at last to the buffalo’s 
skin, he held it up before him, like a cuifain, and 
exclaimed, “ There my lads; d’ye see that! lie 
Jms swallowed a buffalo, but he could not digest 
the hide !"—Captain Hall. 
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A FARM SCENE IN SPAIN. 

« 

FROM BTORIES OF SPANISH LIFE. 


Antonio’s paternal house was one of the flr^t 
on entering the village. It exhibited towards the 
street a principal building, or habitation, of about 
thirty feet iu breadth, of ttfo stories, wvth an 
azotea or terraced roof, and one single firoad, 
wipdow, with a ba|cony <tn the. second floor, 
whilst the first floor had only a small apeUure. 
To this part of the house was attached a long and 
low building, covered with tiles, whif h extended 
about sixty feet, till it reached* the next house. 
This building had no windows at all; but only 
here and there irregular apertures, .and a great 
gateway, tihving a small door in one of its wings. 
Such an exterior & this could not truly present' 
any great architectural beauties; but it was 
snow-white, and kept in the clearest condition. 

Antonio stepped with $iis sister through the 
open door. It ied immediately into a great hall, 
or more properly, a covered court, which occupied 
the whole of the above-mentioned low building, 
and measured about sixty paces in length and 
thirty in breadth. The roof was supported by a 
row of coarsely-worked wooden pillars, the bases 
of which rested on blocks of stone, and which 
went round the whole space. Against these 
were hung all kinds of implements of husbandry, 
harness for horses and mules, and also some arms. 

Some waggons and carts stood in the back 
ground of this space, and on both sides there 
ijrere about twenty inules, and a few horses sepa¬ 
rated from them by a partition, and tied up to 
racks. Or? the left side, one stepped from this 
space into a small court, from which there was 
uq separation, and which we only call a court to 
distinguish it from the other space, because the 
roof which covered the former, ceased here. This 
court was about thirty feet in length, Jhat is to 
tsay, the same as the breadth of the above- 
mentjqned covered space, and was about fifteen 
yards wide from the last pillars of the roof up to 
the..wall qf the f proper dwelling-house. On two 
Bides 6f th«i court were covered passages, sup¬ 
ported by *>mewhat prettier columns than those 
of the first space, but without any kind of arehi- 
tecturalf, ornanfent. On the third sidtftoof the 
court, there was a kind of a well, inasmuch as an 
immlhse earthern jar full six feet jo diameter 
was sunk deep into the earth. In this draw-well, 
or rather jug, the water is kept fresti, even 
during the greatest heat. Near the well a date | 
palm rose high above the house. Along the 
same side of the wall an immense vine stretched 
itself out, which Covered also a great part of the 
house, and had formed a green wall over one 
part of the corridor itself, interwoven with purple 
red grapes, in almost incredible *number and size. 
Lastly, in one gomer'of the court stood some 


pomegranalfe and orange trees, the first nearly 
bent to the earth by the weight of theft curiously- 
formed reddish capsules, and the latter shining 
with an abundance, of golden fruit and fragrant 
blossoms, covering the ground ou all sides.. 

All round the corridor there were several 
<foors, one of which led by a stair to the upper 
floor of the house, and the others to the apart¬ 
ment* on the ground floor, to which they also 
served as windows. The upper story of the 
house had some windows towqrds the court, but 
they were without glass. The whole was cTeanly, 
it is true, but it is evident that this cleanliness 
was more the effect of a fine climate than of any 
particular pains on the part of the inhabitants ; 
for half-crushed oranges were lying all about in 
the court, and the rank grass grew up from 
between the paving stones. 

When Antonio entered, some servants were 
employed t in tlje semi-obscurity of the court, 
taking care of, and feeding the mules and horses. 
Nearest to the court, and turning his back to 
them, was a young # man in his shirt sleevgs 
employed in, mending a bridle. Under the 
corridor, on a small wooden stool, sat a young 
woman of about five and twenty, in negligent 
domestic attire, with her head bare, and some 
roses iu her black hair. She was occupied in 
cleaning vegetables, a great heap of which lay 
before her. Opposite to her, seated upon an old 
arm chair, made of twisted willow, was an old 
Carmelite monk, with a long white beard and 
licry eyes, but of mild expression. 

Two boys, of nine Sr ten ^<ars old, were 
playing about in the court, without any other 
clothing* than a shirt and short brown trowsers. 
* * On perceiving Dolores, they both ran to 

her with loud cries of “ Aunt Dolores! aunt 
Dolores! what have you brought us?" At this, 
the young man got up, (it was Antonio’s eldest 
brother, Juan,) and held out his hand to Antonio 
(for without recollecting him, he guessed it 
could be no one else) with a hearty “ Welcome 
Antonio.” Dolores was embraced by her sister- 
in-law, whilst the two boys would not willingly 
let go of her ; but at length she extricated herself 
from them, and ran up to the ecclesiastic, whose 
hand she kissed with great respect, making many 
eager inquiries after his health, whilst he, stroking 
, her cheeks with visible emotion, said, “ The holy 
Virgin bless you a thousand rimes! 1 
' Antonio recognised him immediately as the 
old Father Hilario, whose favourite he had been 
as a boy, and to whom' he had, in many respects, 
reasoi* to be thankful * he hastened up to him, 
and seizing hia proffeted hand, kissed it in 
speechless emotion. 
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The old man appeared surprised for,a moment, 
and then said, with tears in his eyes, “ God 
bless you, Antonio! you are alWays, then, my 
good son.” . , 

Oolores had looked on with folded h&itds, and 
Juan said, with a softer vqjce thaft was usually 
his oustom, u TJiat is our brother .An tonip, wife.” 

This last made an erabatrassed courtesy, and 
wished to kiss the hand of* her reverend brother- 
in-law, but he vyould not suffer it, and, shaking 
her cordially by the hand, reminded her of tfieir 
early acquaintance. Juan seized the two ,boys, 
who had crept shyly behind their aunt, and they 
were now obliged to kiss their uncle’s "hand, as 
in duty-bound, but yin away immediately, and 
.eajlld only bft allured back when they saw 
Dolores displaying her little presents. The ser¬ 
vants also had come up at the noise of th # c 
welcoming, and greeted their young mistress 
(who had something friendly to say to every¬ 
body) with cordial joy, and welcomed also 
Antonio in a reverential manner, yet not without 
visible pride at the honour which accrued to 
their master’s family by having a son in th^ 
church. They then hastened *way to unload the 
mules, who had come up with their burdens, and 
announced their presence impatiently by clatter- 
* ing the bells upon their heads. 

“ Father and mother arc on "the farm,” said 
Juan at last, when the party had become some¬ 
what more calm, “ hut they will he home 
directlyand accordingly, almost immediately 
afterwards, they made their appearance. 

The mother, an old woman, who must have 
been once very handsome, with a countenance 
such as is given to St. Anne, in Murillo’s pic¬ 
tures, wore a Basquina of coarse black velvet, 
and on her # hgud a Mantilla of the same material 
without any trimming. She sat sideways on a 
handsome ass, which carried her without requir¬ 
ing any guidance, and beside her stepped the 
father, a hale man, who did not show the seventy 
years full of labour and dangers of all kinds, 
through which he had lived. He wore a short 
jacket of black plush, ornamented with some 
silk braids and with embroidery, and short white 
pantaloons of the same stuff, u fine and very 
broad jabot, and a silk handkerchief round his 
throat, a red sash round his body, and lastly, 


shoes and gait|rs of light brown leather, reaching 
close up upder his knees, yet so that one could 
see the whitfl linen clpthing which he wore 
beneath. He larried a long Biscayan firelock on 
his shoulder, and beside him ran two handsome 
^ greyhounds. A maid followed her master, driving 
an ass before her laden with vegetables and fruits 
—such as melons,. cucumbers, and glowing .red 
pipfientos; figs," oranges and grapes; together 
with a small bundle of juicy BUgar-cane,* which 
last the children' immediately pounced gpon, 
I arfd began to suck it, and to beat each other 
| with it. 

Antonto hastened to meet his mother, who re¬ 
cognised him‘immediately, aud fell speechless 
and sobbing upon his neck. She only relaxed 
her embrace in order to consider him with the 
ihreful look of motherly love, and “again to press 
him in her arnfs, till Dolores, who had greettftl 
her father sWth a timid kiss of the hand, at last 
claimed her %hare also of motherly affection, and 
Antonio could turn*to his father, who shook him 
cordially by the* hand without any particular 
emotion, but with a hearty “ Welcome Antonio, 
welcome home.’* After the first storm of joy and 
emotion of questioning and answering was past, 
the father reminded them that it was time for 
the evening meal. A plank was now laid .upon 
two low blocks, which formed together a long 
low table in the middle of the court, aud this was 
covered with a coarse but clean cloth. A few 
common earthenware dishes full of gazpacho* 
were then brought, and all the inhabitants of the 
house seated themselves on low stools round the 
table; the servants and the maid at the l^wer 
end, at the upper end Father Hilario, who was 
always a welcome guest; next to him, old Lara 
and his wife, and beside the latter Antonio, to 
whom Dolores had been obliged to yield her 
place. €Tie wooden spoons which drew from all 
sides upon the dishes soon emptied them, and 
olives.^together with snow-white bread, concluded 
the frugal repast. Some glass jugs of wine, How¬ 
ever, were not wanting, from nvhiclk.the mem 
poured the wine down their throats, folding 
them with a skilful licfttd high, above thei* heads. 

' Gaspacbo is a sort of inaokdoiuc, consisting of cucum¬ 
bers, crumbs of bread, garlic, piniiento, vinegar, oil, and 
water, aud is a very cooling disl^ 


ON*SEEING A BUTTERFLY *AT NIGHT. 

Why, O thou wanderer lone, Hast thou tby pathway lost, • 

Hast thou come forth when purple evening dies ? Borne on thy anow-white wings along the air? 

To gaze at Reaper on her radiant throne, And, on the pinions of the night-wind tossed, 

And watch the pale moon in the deep blue skies ? Sought, yet in vain, to reach thy mossy lair ? 

Say, h*aa thy fluttering wing, , Or in some purple bell, 

Wet with the silvery dews, so mildly bright, j Or tulip's painted cup, hash thou been sleeping, 

Borne thee to where the elves, in fairy ring, I Till the meek twilight’s lengthening shadows fell, 

Dance to their joyouijhusic through the night ? J And darkened clouds o’er all the east were sleeping? 

Leav’st thou the wood’s deep shade,- Haste, haste thee to thy home, 

Where tha bine violA her odour breathes ? Darkness hall throned^herself upon the sky, 

Or where the moonbeams glance along the glade ? ’Tis not the fitting hour for thee to roam, 

Or where the ivy round the oak enwreathes ? .When nightly wild winds breathe their sullen sigh. 

T. W. A. 
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CATS. 

ABTICLE IV. 


Cats— view them in any light you may, or, 
under whatever circumstances syou choose—are, 
to say the least of them, most uncommon queer 
creatures indeed. With respfect to throwing 
them out of a windpw, it is no punishment what¬ 
ever^ them, provided, it be ftom a height some¬ 
what less than the top limb of the cross of lit. 
Paul’s. • Take, for instance, the top, of the Monu¬ 
ment, or the Column in Waterloo pfcice, they 
would think nothing of it, and trebt it as a mere 
joke. And this is easily accounted for when we 
remember the great propensity they possess for 
putting their best feet forward even when falling; 
it seems a part of the contract they entered into 
with nature ere they exuded from •the stage of 
, kittenhood, that they should touch the ground 
with nothing else than tlnSr feet. We have 
given the height of St. Paul’s as the loftiest 
from which they have come down “on foot;* 
but we forget that the.late lamented and despe¬ 
rate Mr. Cocking was in the habit of experi¬ 
menting upon t$ie dangerous passion for para¬ 
chutes, by which he eventually lost his life, by 
means of the very creatures of whose propen¬ 
sities we are now discoursing. He sent Up num¬ 
berless cats on aerial peregrinations in parachutes, 
to taste the fresh air above the “ smoke and din 
of this lower world;” and we doubt not (though 
we may lack the positive assurance of the fuct) 
but that they kept their “ footing ” among the 
clouds as became their firmness of character in 
the higli an<f exalted situations which, by the 
pious provision of the parachute and the volun¬ 
tary will of Mr. Cocking, they were called upon 
to fill. Such scientific speculations being gene¬ 
rally hazarded at evening-time, the cats in ques¬ 
tion being picked favourites,doubtless realised the 
adtfge of “catching larks for supper;” which 
i they no,jloubt*relished with a keener appetite 
than they would of such mundane animals as rats 
ahd mice; spiall blame fb them for doing so, 
being 1 , at the s*me time, duly allowed. 

Though it it allowed—and we are very ready 
to believe it—that cats are the cleanliest animals 
in Christei^om, ytl this fact can only bewnota- 
physically arrived at by comparing the relative 
superficial extent of clean and dirty skin which 
they carry on their backs. We believe the lat- 
ta* state t# have the predominance in them ns 
. in most others, and that cleanliness should be 
written against their names as a requisite. They 
have, as is well known, a very strong antipathy 
to water; and one ofohe most effectual methods 
of keeping them In the kitchen, is to have a 
bucket of water staring them in the face at the 
door of every room in the house." One of the 
most effectual methods ot washing them, is to 


i place them ih a washing-tub floating down a 
' river, on 4 a pouring wet day. The shock of the 
natural shower-bath* is not more than their 
strength can bear. They cannot and dare not 
Jeap from the barque in which they are borne; 
an<i of a dark night, their bright eyes floating 
onwayds over the wal*, they not unaptly resem¬ 
ble a river-sprite* or an old shoe with two cigars 
stuck in it, or what—by a great stretch of the 
imagination—may be supposed to be the Indian 
Cupid floating down the Ganges.* * 

A passionate lov? and admiration for cats has ever 
! been considered j,s a true and decided symptom 
I df insanity; many instances might be adduced in 
j support of this statement, although, per contra , 
j much amusing and entertaining argument might 
be urged against it. We believe that, from the 
earliest days of Eve down to our own, no woman 
«has ever lived who has not, at some one unfor¬ 
tunate perioi] of li^r life or other, showed many 
most decided marks of preference and affection 
for some one or more members of the feline race. 
Our readers may doubtless remember the case of a 
certain noble lady of rank, who domiciled some 
short time since, somewhere in the immediate viei- 
| nity of Porland-place; her wits frequently left her 
fora long period of time, for change of air, and 
during one of these witless period's, a solemn inqui¬ 
sition de lunaUco inquuendo caught her in its 
trammels, and soon detected the poor lady's 
melancholy weakness. One of the strongest proofs 
adduced against her was that of her keeping a very 
large and extensive establishment pf cats, nut 
bering, we believe, from twenty to tfiirty. One 
of the witnesses, we remember, dwelt with a 
strong und emphatic emphasis on the numberless 
and diversified peculiarities of these “ gentle 
grimalkins,” enumerating all their professed points 
of attraction and repulsion, enlarging broadly 
upon every distinguishing characteristic which 
they severally displayed, and altogether bestow¬ 
ing upon the court, in the course of her evidence, 
such an immense mass of information upon the 
subject, that we have regretted much that we 
did not at the moment take fuller notes of her 
highly-interesting evidence, and that we, at the 
same time, neglected availing ourselves of the 
honour of a personal introduction to her. The 
good old lady, we remember, had a regular ser- 
viac of china on which the cats had their mfals 
served up; the finest and best joints were epoked 
up 'for their use; and the quantity they devoured 
was, as a consequence, any thing but inconsider¬ 
able. Their appetites, dotytless, grew with what 
they fed upon; and we dare to say, that whoever 
remained unsatisfied when ffis quantum was de¬ 
voured, fell iustantly on his next neighbour’s“ mess 
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of pottage,” and assisted him in the devourment. 
There arose, in consequent^ many, “ border- 
frays" around the plates, and the splutter and 
carnage must have formed the “ entremets ” on 
these festive occasions.. Many a tqp^h and 
whfeker that had revelled in beef and mutton, 
turned round in horrid.cannibalism to the dis¬ 
memberment of its own species. Knwes and 
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forks there wefe in abundance, but they refused 
the use of such* vulgar weapons, and turned, with 
tooth anti nail, and paw and claw, to the dread¬ 
ful and savage 4crimmag6 All this, and much 
more than this*was Wealed on the above occa¬ 
sion ; but our memory has'grown grey since that 
•period, and our heads are nearly as white as a 
whiskered cat* * Ephon. 


ART. 

When from the sacred garden driven, i 

Man fled before his Maker’s wrath, 

An angel left her place in hetfven, ' j 

And crossed the wanderer’s sunless path. 

’Twat Art! sweet Art I New radiance broke 
Where her light foot flew o’er the ground; 

And thus with seraph voice sne spoke, 

“ The curse a blessing shall he found.” 

She led him through the trackless wild, 

Where noontide sunbeam never blazed:— 

The thiBtle shrunk—the harvest smiled, 

And Nature gladdened as she gazed. 

Ear til’s thousand tribes of living things, 

At Art’s command to him are given; 

The village grows, the city springs^ 

And point their spires of faith to heaven. 

He rends the oak—and bids it ride, 

To guard the Bhores its beauty graced ; 

He smites the rock—uplieaved m pride, 

See towers of strength, and domes of taste. 


Earth’s teeming caves their wealth reveal. 

Fire beaffe his banner on the wave ; 

He biffs thq mortal poison heal, 

And the destroying knife to save. 

He plucks the pearls that stud the deep, 
Admiring Beauty’s lap to fill; * 

He breaks the stubborn yarble's sleep, 

Rocks disappear before his skill: 

With th(ftghts that swell his glowing soul, 

He bidg the ore illume the page, 

And proudly scoring time’s control, 
Commerces with an unborn age. 

In fields of air he writes his name, 

And treads }be chambers of the sky; 

He reads the stars, and grasps the flame 
That quivers in the realms on high. 

In war renowned, in peace sublime, 

He moves in greatness and in grace ; 

His power subduing space and time, 

Lmks realm to realm, and race to race. 

Sprague. 


REVIEW. 


Religion in America; a Narrative of the Deputation 
from the Baptist Union in England to the United 
States and Canada. By the Rev. F. A. Cox , D.D., 
LL.D.j and the Rev. J. Holy, D.D. —Ward and 
Co. 1837. • J 

In some of our former numbers, when introducing i 
to the notice of our readers the principal points of 
Mr. Livingstone’s Code of Penal law, we stated that 
America might with much justice be denominated 
“ The land of progress.” The most careless and 
incautious observer of the state of the western world 
cannot indeed fail to be struck with the rapid and un¬ 
checked progress which is being made in America in the 
various branches of art, of literature, and of science: 
already, indeed, on many of these subjects she has 
outstripped the fostering nurture which the genius of 
her earliest children received from their “ Fatherland,” 
and recognising neither limit nor boundary to his 
progress, nor foreseeing check or danger in hiB career, 
who shall boldly tell the enterprising American when 
to stop, or aay unto him “ Thus far lhalt thou go and 
no farther ? ” 

But the progressive tide of civilisation and improve¬ 
ment which has spread over the vast regions of the 
western states, has fertilised her soil with a richer and a 
purer gyowtfe—has called forth the intellectual energies 
of her great men to strive for the gaining of a crrfton 
of glory, which can neither be sought for nor won in 
the fields of literature, art. or science. The best and 
the greatest men of America, from the early daya of 
Penn and Franklin even down to our own,4iave been 
distinguished for the pufity and simplicity of their lives 
and conduct, as well as for their readiness to follow, 


whithersoever it might lead them, the rales and doc¬ 
trines of that faith which was in them. The comfoning 
assurances of religion gave to their Ifcarts the quiet 
sanctity of that peace which pasBeth all understanding 
and to their children and their children’s children have 
they bequeathed the legacy of q fervent faith in the 
promises the holy Scriptures, whose assurances and 
consolations of salvatiqp have given nnto them a livelier 
energy, and kept alive among them that pure and exalted 
faith wbfcli we rejoi«!ffto say animates the hearts of our 
friendB and brethren on the wide and western shores 
of the Atlantic. • •, 

We have been led to make these remarks, as expressing 
in some faint degree the pleasure we have derivfrom 
the perusal of the work before us.* It hsfc n#w reached 
a third edition, and as it ha^received% new title, and 
contains much new and important matftr, it approaches 
more appropriately to a ” corrected ” and “ improved ” 
edithsiwthan. many “ professing^Third editions do. Ac¬ 
counting for its change of title, its authors state that, 
** on several accounts, it has been expedient tpalter our 
original title ; so that, instead of ‘ The Baptists in 
America,’ we have adopted ‘ Religion in America.’ 
Our chief reason is, that as the book is not sectarian, 
the title ought to be more general.” We quote the 
following introductory remarks for the admirable and 
liberal spirit in which they are conceived and written :— 
" The principle upon which the pjepent work is constructed, 
being that of avoiding indiscriminate censure, which would be 
unjust, and undistioguishlng panegyric, which would he Inju¬ 
dicious, it is fair to observe at the outset upon the questioning 
habits of the western world, that as curiosity is one of the 
elements of our nuntal constitution, and a great instrument of 
acquiring knowledge, if Americana possess more of this spirit 
than ourselves, which the very objection seems to Imply, It 
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doei but afford an evidence of their intellecttfel vigour, end mey 
juggeat the caution that we do jiot allow ourael vea to be beguiled I 
by self-confidence and sluggishness into the (oss of the race and | 
the rivalry of knowledge. But If the reproach bq intended solely 1 
to represent their sensitiveness with regard p> the conclusion* to 
which their friend* from the ^Fatherland * may cotoe respecting 
themselves or their iustltufiona, than it nftty be viewed aa, at 
leBat, complimentary It presupposes that our Judgment ia 
thought to be of some importance; and that aa an older and*) 
more advanoed country, we arc competent to form some eatl- J 
mate of their intellectual and moral condition. Why should we^ 
seem to spurn ss a meanness, or contemn as t folly, even 
costive eagerness to obtain the approving smile or Britain upon 
their efforts, which a generous rlvalsMp 7111 net withhold, and 
which will promote a friendship between us that mint be 
reciprocally beneficial t United by a common origin, a common 
language, a common Christianity, we are capafcje,-lf ready to 
act in fraternal combination, of impressing a character upon the 
futuw destinies of the world! , . 

*' Jn some points of view, indeed, the question proposed, 
whether for the purpose of eliciting praise or challenging criti¬ 
cism, scarcely admits of a very direct or vrty definite answer 
Vague and general terms may easily be used in (reply, which, 
when analysed, have hardly n meaning, andwhich are often the 
snbstitutes rather then the expressions of Intelligent ideas. It 
is true that there is a far greater identity among tlie confederated 
republics of America than among the separate kingdoms of 
Europe; hut time must be allowed for them to be moulded into 
homogeneous udeformity If the inquiry regarded particular 
states or sectional divisions* a general outline, even of the cvcr- 
huctuating transatlantic world, approximfting national charac¬ 
ter in each, might be given; but we must be oontent at present 
with few generalisations, and allow the hand of time to mix and 
prepare the colours for the ultimate exhibitioif of a finished por¬ 
traiture of the whole. « 

“ If, however, It would be difficult to draw a general feature , 
it is not so to describe a general feelinp The progress of politi¬ 
cal events lias combined with the increase of commercial and 
social Intercourse, to awaken in the minds of the great majority 
on the other side at the Atlantic, a sentiment which we believe 
is extensively reciprocated 0 I 1 this, that the endeavour to pro¬ 
mote dislike of each other among either people by partial Bnd pre¬ 
judiced representations, must be discountenanced by both, and 
that nothing can be Vnore desirable than a sincere and pc 
nent union. It ia not exclusively or primarily to statesme 
or legislators we must look, but to men who can coalesce upn 
another and a nobler principle than the politics of this worl 
supply. It must be baaed on ChrUHunlly, the prevalence < 
which In both countries is already giving indications that Hi 
time Is hastening when this consummation of all pious wislii 
and prayers will be accomplished.’* 

The above extract will serve to acquaint our readers 
witl^ something of the general spirit and tone in which 
the work before us is written—the scope and design 
whj'ih the deputation had ia view was high and praise¬ 
worthy ; and the extracts which we shall present at 
we proceed in*our notice of the work, will prove that 
the mission and the reception were equally worthy of 
the high and holy cause which it was intended to 
accomplish. 

Upon the arrival of the deputation at Nev^York, they 
were received with much Waamth of hospitality and 
kindness by their Christian friers and brethren, with 
whom, however, the urgent demands upon their time I 
and attention only allowed of their making a short 
stay. FsAi Net?' York they proceeded to Philadelphia, 
wherf after noticing the theological and literary semi¬ 
nary tat Haddington, utnffer the patronage of the 
* Philadelphia Baptist Association 5 the Water Works, 
at Fair Mount £ the Penitentiary; the Gerard College 
for Orphans, and the ftavy Yard, we are presented 
with the following s^-jmery of the past and present 
atate of the baptistYlenomination in that city 

u The baptist denomination Is of comparatively recent origin 
In Plilladl'lphla. In 1803, the first church, situated In Second- 
street, was the only one, and consisted of sixteen members, 
under the pastoral care *f Thomas Ustlrk, who had been pre¬ 
ceded by Morgan Edwards and William Rogers. At present 
there are eight baptist churches, besides two African Churches, 
comprehending about three thousand members. Some ef these 
are In a prosperous state, with large places of worship; particu¬ 
larly that of Dr. Brantly, in whose church more than one revival 
has occurred, and that of Mr Kennatd. The church, of which 
the latter Is pastor, was'only constituted in September, 1817; 
nevertheless, it now coosftts of between five and six hundred 
members. Spruce-street, though at present without a pastor, is 
acquiring stability and magnitude. The congregation hi Bansom- 
■txeet is beginning, after a season of depression, te return to its 
pristine importance; and it Is anticipated, that the capacious 
wuflee, which M estimated to contain nearly three thoueanri 
pedple, will be again filled.” 


Hie deputation proceeded to Baltimore, where the 
record givgn of “ tine origin and singular trials of 
the seoond church ” is of great interest. At Wash, 
ington they were Introduced, to the President, General 
Jackson:— 

“ We fyuf.d hilfi in companywHh Hr. Van Bunn, the vice- 
president, who Is a candidate fin the supreme office, atsthe 
period of regular-vacancy. It was a gratifying opportunity of 
familiar and animated converiation over a enp qf cofffee, on 
topics connected with some of the most important interests of 
onr respective countries. Recent intelligence from Europe was 
tfKiclied upon, and particularly news relative to Ireland, which 
led to a somegrhat extended* discussion of the compulsory sup¬ 
port of religion os contrasted with that which la spontaneous 
■and voluntary. It was gratifying to ascertain that the ml*d of 
the chief magistrate of this mighty nation waa as free from all 
the lophlstrles arising out pt the unhallowed blending of things 
(acred, with things secular, by the alliance of the church with 
the state, as bl* portion and comt were disencumbered of the 
pomps of royal etiquette, lie uttered, with great emphasis, 
these memorable words?. ‘ Human legislation in matters of re¬ 
ligion may make hypocrites, but it cannot make Christians.' 
On the tithe system, partioularlyjw it is working in Ireland, 
which led to the conversation, the President soon* with still 
kindling energy, and in terms which harmonised with * *v. 
may now be considered public opinion in every part of the 
British empire, till all the soldier was apparent as the generul 
exclaimed, *1 had rather die a thousand deaths than see my 
wife and children starvo while I was robbed of one-tenth of my 
labour to support a religion I disapproved.”’ 

One of the znoBt important meetings which the 
deputation attended was the Triennial Convention: it 
will afford to our readers one of the best accounts of 
the state of religious feelmg in America, and give a 
■.very good example of the volume before us. 

“ The Convention, Which was the eighth triennial assembly 
of tlic denomiiuftiou, commenced its sittings at tei o’clock 1 
Wednesday morning, April twenty-ninth, in the first baptist 
church. Although this important body now embraces, in its 
lellher.itions, the general interests of the baptist denomination 
m tlie United States, it was originally constituted for mission 
ary purposes In May, 1814, a meeting was held in Philadel¬ 
phia, composed of delegates from missionary societies In Massa¬ 
chusetts, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Columbia, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia Tlie object was to unite to send the 
Gospel to the heathen, and they accordingly formed ‘ Thu 
General Missionary Convention of America, for Foreign Mis¬ 
sions,' A committee was chosen to conduct the affairs of the 
body, denominated 1 The Baptist Board of Foreign Missions 
for the United States,’and it was decided that a general conven¬ 
tion should be held triennlally Although other great denomi¬ 
national associations have gathered around tills missionary so¬ 
ciety for convenience, and have been animated by the vitality 
with which the primary institution was instinct, It is neverthe¬ 
less still regarded as the triennial jnisaionary meeting The 
session at Richmond was more nvmorouily attended than for¬ 
mer conventions, and it was thought to bC as.more complete 
representation of tlie denomination. There were delegates from 
nluetcen states besides the district of Columbia; but Delaware, 
Indiana, Missouri, Arkansas, Mlssisippi, and Alabama, were 
not represented by persons who, according to the constitution, 
were entitled to seats and to a vote. 

I “ Among the pastors and ministers assembled, the age of. 
some was indicated by the * hoary head found in “ 

righteousness,' but we observed, in general, that while many 
were in middle or advanced life, as a body they were remarkably 
youthftil, and seemed fresh with the dew of an Intellectual 
morning. 

“ The preliminary arrangements were promptly made, evinc¬ 
ing great tact in the management of their attars. We were 
I struck with the bnsiness-llke character of the whole assembly, 
while the sanednesa of piety, and the cheerfulness of benevo¬ 
lence, redeemed the whole from n air of eecularity. A merely 
mercantile man would have felt, instinctively, that he 
breathing an uncongenial element, and yet commercial and 
even political assemblies might have learned some lessons on 
regularity and despatch. This was the more observable as, with 
very few exceptional the pastors and ministers were the older 
actors It was not the practice, either on this or other occa¬ 
sions, to procood as If the concerns of the kingdom of Christ 
were incapable of being conducted by the ministers of the Gos¬ 
pel because they are not educated as mercantile or commercial 
men. Our American friends seem rather to conceive that, in 
general, they are the suitable persons, and that lay assistance is 
moat advantageous when associated in religious enterprise* and 
in'religious meetings, under ministerial superintendence. It 
may admit of a question whether, in concerns strictly and pro¬ 
perly ecclesiastical, the same reasons which constitute the pas¬ 
tor the president of the church should not operate to place one 
of the body in the chair at the agave and solemn anniversaries 
of religionIf in the one ease there may be a tendency, in such 
an arrangement, to produce a spirU. of ecclesiastical domination 
is there not a* least an equal tendency In the other to foster a 
spirit of seealiu pewei In the chWch ? And la It not worth con- 
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Hlderinf whether the primitive conititntionj 
rltuak amirs to episcopal, that la, pasta ‘ 

" Aa eoon as the assembly became aeL.^. , __. 

hyrno waa sung, which was followed by ereden 

ttsle of delegates were then examined, the name* enrolled, ant 
the officers for the present convention chosen' The Rev. 8 . H 
Cone was elected prealdent, Rov. H. Malcom, aecrctary, Rev 
Q. F. Darla, assistant-seoretary, The first busings of th 
meetipg waa to receive our credential*. After prelliRftary re 
mark* by the prealdent, we presented various r nmraunlcation 
with which we had been Intruited. particularly the documen 


nature oT the Baptiat Union or England and Wales, and distto 
gulahinff It from the London Board pf Ministers. .Each of u 
then delivered an address of some length In further c*plani 
of th»vlews and feellnA of their British brethren tnwi rds thi 
transatlantic churches. These addressee were listened to witl 
the deopeat interest. Many a manly countenance ras hedcv*< 
with a tear of sacred sensibility It was forth' _th resolved, 
* That the president welcome the delegation yarn) give thelfi th 
right hand of fellowship on the part of the convention j ’ and weJ 
did he sustain the dignity of his offleo, while, with equaUaffectioi 
and eloquence, he received us as bretluren beloved for our work* 
sake, and emphatically aa Englishmen, as Christians, and as 
ministers. ‘We welcome you’,’ said he, ‘ to our oountry, oui 
sfoNMbes, our house*, and our hearts ’ When the tumult o 
emotion liad subsided, after a few moments of solemn stlllnesi 
which succeeded the president’s address, no rose and gave oui 
a stanza of the hymn which commences, c 


‘ Blest be the tie which binds 
Our hearts 1 U Christian love ’ 


" The communications which had been made were then re¬ 
ferred to a committee, to report upon them during the present 
session. The visit of the delegates from the churches of the 
Fatherland naturally Increased the general Interest or the con¬ 
vention , and the reception which they experienced was such us 
not only to banish those feelings of restraint which, as Ntrangcrs, 
they might have cherished, but to makiulTicm delightfully sen¬ 
sible that they were In the bosom of Christian brethren. Ordi¬ 
nary forms of speech are too cold and common-place to express 
the linprcsBihn, never to he erased from tho heart; of the kind 
greetings and affectionate intercourse or every day They were 
brought into fellowship and unreserved Intercourse with multi¬ 
tudes of Christian ministers aud friends wliqpi they had never 
seen before, many .of whom were unknown to them even by 
name, and nil of them fellow-workers of God. and fellow-heirs 
of eternal lift Tt seemed like the point of confluence of a thou¬ 
sand streams of sacred feeling and pious operation , and proved 
to themselves, and they believe to all present during these 
‘days of liuiiieii upon earth,’ the assured prelibation of those 
1 pleasures which are at God’s right hand for evermore ’ There 
was soon kindled in every bosom, and beaming from every 
eye, a glow of fervent sympathy and love, indicating, what 
every tongue would have been ready to declare, ‘ it Is good 
* *“ mbt had arisen in any minds as to the course 

the deputation from England intended to pureue In public in¬ 
tercourse with tliclr brethren, with respect to subjeats of vital 
importance Indeed, hut inadmissible in a body constituted of 
such \ unous elemems as then#, It was only like a cloud of the 
summer morning which wainTpeedily dispersed hi the brlgli 
lag sunshine To associate what was now realised with the 
early history of the denomination, only two centuries ago, sHd 
to feel that by themselves as instruments, tho English churches 
were thus seeking a more intimate alliance and union with so 
much larger a body in America than themselves, waa to the 
delegates an overpowering idea, if they were enabled, in a 
manner at all satiafectory to their beloved brethren m the 
United States, to respond to their glowing sentiments of Chris¬ 
tian love, and to express the fraternal feeling of those bv whom 
they were commissioned^ to visit them, they would devoutly 
acknowledge the grace eft. Him who makes his strength perfect 
in weakness, which at these seasons of deep responsibility, 
though of high enjoyment, they felt had been successfully, as 
they knew It had been earnestly, implored on their behalf, by 
the churches at home. 

“The appointment of committees to report upon the opera¬ 
tion* of dfrorent societies, is an excellent expedient, by Which 
the despatch of basinets is greatly facilitated. No fewer tl 
nineteen of these sub-committees were appointed, consist 1 
for the most part, of difltnrent individuals nominated by the 
tldeht, but Anally chdlen by the assembly. ’Ifoey arranged their 
own time of meeting, to consider the various points oonflded 
to their deliberations: and were generally prepared with tbeir 
reports when the business confided to them was called on for 
general dllcuiilon and final decision. Thus, for lnstanee, sub¬ 
committees were chosen to arrange religious exercises during 
the session; on Indian missionsi to nominate person! out of 
whom fthe«nutees for the Columbian college might be Elected; 
on the African mission, Ac., Ac. It was hot difficult to select 
men whose piety, habits of business, and competent knowledge 
of the matters referred to their consideration, materially as¬ 
sisted the final determinations ofcthe convention. 

“ The Rev. A Sutton, a mistesnary from Orissa, fn connexion 
with the body of general baptista, waa present Mr# Sutton Is 
well known fa England, but still better in America, where he 
had been for many mouths. The chief object oyalt visit was 


to rouse the members of his own religious community—the 
general baptist*—to a sense of duty relative to Christian mis¬ 
sions. He found an* ample field among 900 or 600 congrega¬ 
tions, containing between 90,000 and 30,000 members. His la¬ 
bours also were acceptable and useful in promoting the general 
Interests of the tiosptfc He was received in a similar manner 
with ourselves, witftg the egual greeting of hand and heart 
Finally, 1 all ministers of the Gospel present who are In regular 
Standing with any evangelical denomination,’ were invited to a 
■eat In the convention. For this expression of liberality and 
dhrittlau courtesy, the delegates were scarcely prepared, not¬ 
withstanding their get tied conviction that as much genuine 
Christian feeling prevails among their own’denomination aa in 
any section whatever of the Christian church. Nearly thirty 
brethnfe accepted of the Invitation. 

“ fit the afternoon of this first day of assembly, the sermon 
before the convention wa* preached by the Bev. 8 . H.Tone, 
who enforced the. duty of personal service In the kingdom of 
Christ on all his people. There were generally two senffiOns 
-readied every day in different places. 

“ The mlsnonury meeting, at which Mr. Jeter had proposed a 
umblc confession of the criminal IgdUference witlr which 
Christians hatUieen accustomed to look upon a perishing world, 
had adjourned its mating, which a as resumed on the evening 
of the twenty-ninth. Accustomed te their own English habits, 
this had appeared to the deputation a measure of question¬ 
able expediency, doubting, as they did, If that hofy fervour, In 
the degree in which It had appeared to glow In every heart, 
could bo rekindled, and fearing that the resigned discussiqp 
might prove flat and uninteresting, J'he result waa far other¬ 
wise , nor did it appeaaas if the flame would have expired, had i 
lie meetings bee^ still further protracted. The Bev. w. 8 . 
Plumer, n presbyterian minister of Richmond, who had taken 
his scat in the convention, lent his valuable aid on this oc- 
■nsion. 

“On Thursday, April 30th, tho convention reassembled at 
line o’clock, and it was resolved, that during ita session, the 
lours of meeting Should be from nine till two in the morning, 
uifi from four till six in the evening. This was the day for 
.ttendlng to the report of the board of missions. The reading 
if this interesting and hfiportant document waa once suspended 
lug the hymn beginning, 

‘ O’er the gloomy hills of darkness.' 


Again, on announcing the decease of Miss Cummings, one 
if the society's missionaries, a young woman of great promise, 

’ ’lev. W. B. Johuson was requested to lead the devotions or 
issembly; and immediately, in a strain of humble and holy 
iur, he offered prayer that the events which had removed 
of the society's missionaries, during the three years post, 
night he 1 for our profit,' gave thanks that so many had been 
(reserved, while the American board, a sister association, with 
horn the deepest sympathy n as felt, had been called, in one 
■ar, to lament the decease of fourteen of their missionaries , 
id further entreated the Divine protection for the survifing 
hourera of both societies, that their efforts might bo rendered 
tcessful in filling the world with lus glut, • 

__iding of the report was once more suspended on The 

irrival of one of the Cherokee*, a red Indian, Wfltoac fathers had 
nally roamed in undisputed liberty and sovereign authority 
over these regions. It was impossible to avoid associating the 
"vent, In a way of contrast, with the times when his tribe were 
>rds of the soil, with whom only the wild animals disputed tho 
Mscssfon ofjllimitable hunting grounds, and whose course 
as free and Impetuous as that of the rivers on whose bauks 
icy wandered from the mountains to the sea. Thon, indeed, 
osc woods often resounded with their frantic delight, aud with 
ic echoes dT the savage whoop, but now we beheld a meek 
id lowly disciple of the Master, who was 1 a man of sorrow*, 
id acquainted with grief.' O-go-na ye, pronounced Oganiah, 
a Cherokee, from the valley towns In th# wests*!} part of 
orlh Carolina, and formerly a member of the Cherokee council 
state. He was converted by the Instrumentality of th%Rbv. 
van Jones, who has been rnuen blessed as s mbplonaryjo his 
ibe. Mr. Jones and the Indian arrived «the convsftion with , 
le revered treasurer of the body, the Hon. imman Lincoln, of 
loston, who had been on a visit to Carolina. # 

“ The report was again resumed, and finally adopted, certain 
ortions of it being referred to subcommittees. It would be 
■ut oi^rlaee to introduce a leugtheneCTWcount of the foots It 
details; but the delegates feel that their own statAhent would 
be inexcusably imperfect, without some reference to the misalon- 
oporattons of their American brethren. After alluding to 
.. venerahUf fathers of their mission who have entered into 
heir rest, the report mentioned the circumstance of meeting in 
ie capital of the oldest commonwealth in the confederacy, 
Old Virginia,’ and expressed a cherished hap* that he hr nation* 
destined to be a mighty instrument of good, but asserted, 
tot the fulfilment of Us glorious ministry mult depend on the 
>ermanence of It* union. The board hplfed with delight what¬ 
ever might tend to dement those national bonds. In th* sura- 
lary view of missionary proceedings, the first mentioned are 
Missions in America.’ These, In th# true spirit of the early 
immaud to the disciples, U>' begin at Jerusalem, are direoted 
the various tribe* of Indians, both east and west of the 
.IsslatppL 

•• East of the mkffity Father of rivers, aw the valley towri* in 
orth Carolina; Thomas, gad Sfult do St. Marie in Sfohlgon; 
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the former on Grand River, the letter oi^ Lake Superior, anfl 
Tonswanda in the state or Nfcw York. At these stations, a few 
convert! have profHRed their faith in Chpat, by being baptised 
In his name during the year, and the missionaries arc encour¬ 
aged to persevere by favourable appearances* amidst numerous 
difficulties, particularly amsflg the Cherokces. , 

•' West of the Miasiaippi, the board haaconflned Its attention 
to what is called, ‘ the Indian territory.’ a hisportion of country 
lies contiguous io the states of Arkansas, and Missouri £t 
may be described as a tract of lend, speaking in round numbers, 
six hundred miles long from north to south, and two hundrgd 
miles broad, though there arc no specified limits to the west. A 
foreigner would be ready to inquire whether tho design were 
to hunt the scatlered^aborigines from ail their present settle* 
rnenls into this one territory, as theif fathers formerly mot to 
contract, by concerted movements, their wide circle by degrees, 
till tile prey was fairly hemmed in, even within reach of the, 
hunter’s weapons; But a more correct and confprtshensive view 
of existing facts might lead to a concurrence in opinion with 
many benevolent and enlightened men, that the security and 
happiness of the Iudian tribes, perhaps their very presen ation, 
will depend upon their j/eing formed into pne state, and finally 
allowed its star in the American constellation. The late Mr. 
Wirt appears to have cherished the idea of fonmng a sovereign 
and independent, but confederated republic of these tribes A 
similar disposition of the descendants of Africans, a black as 
well as a Teif republic, might be a far happier, and more practi¬ 
cable expedient than any hitherto adopted, but as if to evince 
tile abject degradation of Afuca’s children, hero tho black man, 
in many a forlorn instance,is literally the slaVe of the Indian' 
t Many of these Idolaters, wAo must still be regarded as savages, 
have learnt thus much, at least, of the civilisation they witness 
around them—they purchase negro slaves' * 

“ Without entering into the political merits of the question, it 
was on every account desirable that Christian missionaries 
should be employed; and, neronli*glj, the baptists, as well as 
the methodists and presbyterlans, have missionaries In that ter¬ 
ritory Tho posts they occupy, areTmiong the Shawanoo, the 
Delawares, the Otoes and Oinabas, the Ottuwas, tho Creeks,uhe 
Cherokees, and the Choctaws The Putawatomics have their* 
lands assigned, but arc not* yet arrive* As there was a station 
among them In Michigan, called Corey Missionary Station, so on 
their removal it will be resuiped. By achools, as well as by 
preaching, attempt} are made to evangelise these native tribes; 
phasing Instances of success arc recorded, but in some places, 
an excessive fondness for ardent spirits, which is unhappily sup¬ 
plied by white men, interferes with the good work. In other 
Instances, the contempt winch the Indian expresses for the 
white man’s religion, is singularly associated with a determina¬ 
tion to prevent the diffusion or it among their slaves 
The report presented by the committee appointed on the I 
Indian stations, like each of the others prepared by their rc- I 


spoctivc committees, has Us own characteristic excellences. It 
is a plain, fiumtet»'KV-uly representation of facts, relative<to the 
Indians. JtMMfSS (fe thought to lean towards an approyal of 
the goventmap gnhasure of locating the aboriginal tribes in the 
Indian territory, U docs so in the most unexceptionable manner, 
as it asserts that public opinion among the Indians Is turning in 
favour of the project. In the brief and condensed view of their 
affairs, it states that east of the Missislppi there are 81,004 of 
the triCn, and west of that line, 201,730. This does hot hiclude 
those alreadyvin the territory, of whom 21,820 were ^'indi¬ 
genous,” and 75,000 have emigrated thither already. By this it 
appears that 283,654 arc still'dispersed through various ports of 
the states. It mfist be a mighty attraction to draw so largo a 
,body, though divided add scattered as they are, to the 46,820 
now resident m the territory. Nevertheless the report says, 
“ llcmovetf from the pernicious influence of the lower order of 
tlie whites, exposed to fewer temptations to vice, and incited in 
such large numbers into a kindred community, they fceT that 
they have readied a new era in their history They are sti¬ 
mulated to put forth frelh exertions, they express the desire to 
be tnited into oua political brotherhood under a civil govern¬ 
ment , and as the incentives to war have dow disappeared from 
among Jlunn, moral and saving influences can be, brought to 
' ■ ' m wit# greater effect, aud with the prospect of 

more permanent results ’ The report concludes with an affec 
tlunate reference to the recent*orrival of tho CBierokee mis¬ 
sionary, the Rev Evan Jones, and the convert O-go-na-jc 4 eye «r 
the Buns or the foroRt converted from the superstition of savage 
life by the power of God '* 

• 

With these extracts from this work we close our 
notice of it; did our space permit, we could quote 
many other passages, detailing facts and circumstances 
of high and exalting interest. The cause of religion 
and Christianity is m progress in America—it is con¬ 
quering and triumphing wherever the sound of the 
trumpet or the voice of the Gospel is heayd. Over 
the mountain-lands and the valleyB, in the glens and 
the dells, the sounding cataract and the rushing 
river, by tins echoing shore and on the everlasting sea, 
the joyful tidings of salvation, and the voices of" peace 
and good-will towards men" are heard. Our readers 
will find ample«and rejoicing evidence of these delight¬ 
ful facts in the volume before us ; let them read it with 
care aud attention, for it will more than repay them 
for giving up a few hours to its perusal. 


NOTES OP TRAVELLERS. 


.African Salutations.—' We know of no people 
who evince more cordiality and ardent feeling on 
meeting old friends or acquaintances, than the natives 
of Africa. Their mode of salutation, though strikingly 
different from that in use among civilised jfliople, is cer¬ 
tainly not teas affecting, and#by far more .expressive. 
When two old acquaintancesjjpeet, as Boon as they 
perceive each other, they reciprocally atfdress each 
other by name, and apply the left hand to the breast, 
and quftken ftieir pace, until \hey come in contact. 
The^ chin of the one is then laid over the shoulder of 
the other, reiterating a dotfcn times, while in this posi¬ 
tion, thlir tern bf salutation. This done, they mu¬ 
tually recede,'eyeing one another as closely as though 
each was apprehensive he had been mistaken. They 
again address each other by name, as rapidly approach 
aa before* 1 and go^hrough the former ceremony* We 
onoe witnessed the meeting of two venerable hoary 
headed sires, in the Sherbro country, which we shall 
never forget. After approaching each other, as de¬ 
scribed above, thef receded to a distance of ten or 
fifteen fcfet, seated themselves, and, during an interval 
of eight or ten Ininutes, eyed each other with a signifi¬ 
cance that » altogether indescribable. They then, 
mutually addressed, approached, embraced, and gav« 
vent to their joy in Behalf stifled tone, as though feel¬ 
ings had paralysed the power of utterance. Let those 
who deny to the man of colour the possession of acute 
sensibility, witness such a scene, and say if ever they 
have been conscious of emotions sotdeep. 


)tC[oonlioht at Ska. — One night I shall never 
forget ■ I had left the dinner-table to secure some 
retirement ou deck. I sat^own ndar.the helmsman, 
who was silently directing our course. The breeze 
dwelt freely on the sails, and gave to the vessel her 
noblest appearance. The sea was animated, but un¬ 
broken ; aud we were moving rapidly, but quietly, and 
with a pleasant, undulating motion. A bright sun had 
just sunk down in the waves, and left his vermilion 
hueB on the margin of the dark clouds which skirted 
the eastern horizon. Here and there a bright Btar 
appeared dancing among the shrouds. Presently the 
dark but calm clouds sleeping on the waters gave indi¬ 
cations of a lustre not their own. Soon they were 
attenuated, and diversified, and illuminated by a pre¬ 
sence which was still unBeen; and then the lighter 
and gauzy portions drew back like a curtain, and forth 
came, as from her pavilion, and in all her majesty, the 
queen of night. Her lustre shot across the dark 
waters, and turned them into a flood of quicksilver. 
The clouds quickly disappeared as she ascended in her 
career; and the Btars, one by one, were extinguished 
<by her brightness. The lines of the horizon, too, had 
vanished, bo that the blue sky and blue' sea seemed 
anited and infinite. Over all this infinitude of space 
there were only two objects to be seen—the moon 
sailing silently through the ocean above, and ourselves 
sailing silently through tty; ocean below .—Reed and 
Matheton'e vieit. 
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j*Hgi<toi S*;to« renoiring the ofeckl wrtice of» 
HnWltfa bfrelipon, Is shrams .McoMifM Ulat* 
torfrfi oughts of tboqp who often# i t $0 their own 
latter end, there is a asd iojernnky about 4hg 
jftlem mourners who attend at a Scottish flftetyj, 
-which cotiiesfaome to toefetrikvgs wfab -probably 
as'much botoof present AffQc aai w dffasifeg 
effect, 'as though air suable service qtele peiC 


‘When a ftan, conspidueus for his influeftfce Or 
his virtues, and especially 1 wltere- & favourite mi¬ 
nister who baa been long endeared to bis flfck by 
the* weekly serpce, the yearly recrement, *4nd 
toe frequent prayer, admonition, &%4 instruction, 
ia borne to bis tong home, the ‘attendance fatery 
numerodi^ and if the distance ia not great, the 
t tody is borne by tha company, two or three at 
the end'ol each oj the bars, or " spokes," wbicb 
support the bier, white thee chief mourner sup* 
ports the paO, or “m6rtek>lh," it the head, the 
second at the feet, and four others at the shoul¬ 
ders and ltheefl. Thesf official mourners, and 
any othere Who may fbfltov in the train, of the 
chief mourner, bear no part of the burden f the 
guests do that, and each it anxious to show his 
respect far the deceased, by taking part in this 
last and anythin duty to One who has quitted for 
oyer the abodes and the society of men upon earth. 

Upon a devout awl failing heart, a procession' 
■ of this kind, as it , moves slowly and sitoo% 
along, makes a very deep impress&n, far it speaks 
14 to demonstration of the spirit ; n and such is the 
respect shown to such a procession, that the by- 
Wanders uncover when it passes, and the traveller 
irWho me«W St In the other direction, turns back 
with It ftq a little way. The moral effect pro¬ 
duced* by this proetewion and the inhumation 
of the body, which constitutes its closing and 
most solemn seene/ ie by no means of a momen¬ 
tary nature. It is spontaneous 9f the people 
toeawfe fa fc s a pfant faults own native soil, as it 
were; M therefore, ttesugh it iqcy be Wore 
homelyin character than the encode which pro¬ 
ceeds froth an eloquent tongue. It' partakes far 
rote rffl the am&rahto' ofhrmrottaBty. By this 
pfea^wfcetuthe good matt fa borne to bis long 
home, hiatexamplg, graven on fate tntod bythe 
foneral i/ld Ifa urocenlon, oemtirraes-to influence 
the <totrirt'wj*^i' hfa body is mouldering to the 
dust^aRd the moral effects are probably much, 
giqatM, than any op than all which rite, anti 
monument, and egfaaph, and eulogy could pro- 
dtK». Of, thfi rite'fae Shall say noting farther 
than that, Uk| the influence of the sun and the 
; fain of Wvefi* fa; fam;eqviftliy npoiflf tooVfti fciiil 
‘ fae godfl- but the rikmument, the epitaph, jend 
the eulogy, being merely human roatters as this* 
fftoMsAgi fa, cah .’be compared with fa upon 
fairer? grewtids, and with more propriety. * the 
pually and similarly performed to aH, 
1 so far it difference of rank tod 
r Snake fa mtfre itenrecras in some 


MM* *a ]»» win 0ttHMky^JKa«1t«(«»dA. 

fcl'-MilW H 4w>*a«,in/«o -to/Wo* to «ttfe 
that ftmfe of tostrootion whfcto >ohght *o come 
fawn the; closing‘ grave. T%emonum«nt, the 
gpfantf, add the eulogy, 1 have all been vitiated 
by ^lB<e]min«et applkatton;«o bad am-A weH 
ffh 7 '*&'**$$ who cfaafam and-can 

ntffortf to rates, a tHonwmesi te<tbe deed, can also 
afford* tp-toy credit far sueh virtues as the col- 
leotion -of the stonecutter ftymfabre, the monu¬ 
mental tosoriptwe faf^no fade* whatever to the 
character of him- whom it fa intended to per¬ 
petuate i and therefore these fa much of truth, 
as there also fa of coarseness, in the epithet 
** sepulchral Hes," which the satiric moralist ap¬ 
plies to those unfounded eulogies- upon the 'Un¬ 
deserving which bat too - frequently pollutctoe 
wallsof our cfiurchee, and turn the consecrated 
grounds toto'high places Of lying praise, to such 
of the very worst of mankind as may, through 
their surviving relatives or representatives, be 
able tp pay for recording it these. Some of 
these posthumous flatteries are so palpably un¬ 
just, as to cause great doubts whether monu¬ 
ments ought to be admitted within the walls of 
churches'; and we believe that, by the early 
Cbrfatfahs, and down to a pretty late period of 
toe middle ages, they were excluded from those 
parts of the*building to which the public offices 
of religion were performed; and even as admitted 
into the vestibules, they were confined to “brasses” 
in the flat pavement of the floor, or to recumbent 
figures in niches, with simple inscriptions of the 
name and age of fate party, with a salutary ex¬ 
hortation! and occasionally a text of Scripture. 
Hie inscriptions, and also toe sculptures, of many 
of these monuments, are often of a character 
approaching to that of blasphemous. Angels 
may be seen lifting t§ heaven* 1 the image of a 
te&n who, daring the whole of bis sojourn upon 
earth, was a moat xealoug servant of the prince 
of the ether extremity ef tbs system. Though 
one cannot admire either the spirit or the expres¬ 
sion of toe couplet which a well-known wit wrote 
upon, too sculptured tomb of a man whose vices 
had beCn equally Well known through life, the 
occasion was worse than toe reproof; and the 
moral. Of fate farter fa at forcible as the language 
fa coarse. The personage to wham toe monu¬ 
ment was erected had never come directly under 
toe laws of his country in a court of justice; but 
ha bad owfed this far more to his craftiness and 
wealth than to any faring approaching to virtue. 
The deyke of fare monument was that of a hu¬ 
man body bursting foe tomb, and coming forth 
at toe resurrection to appear before toe tribunal 
of the total and unerring Jodge; f *ad it -was 
marked out with all toe effect which toe art of 
the sculptor eould*tlve it. The couplet With 
Whitt toe wh inscribed It Wto 'as follows s— 

' "UertflhtfWjrewitei*, . 

'* YouMl W •&* * 1 
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Wf have mentioned tK«w oootMioeft merely 
for the tm*m W«oh they afforii to fop simple 
inhumation wMoh Is practise# tuning the rural 
population e# Scptifcnd; and we feel quite sqm 
that hay one who reflects hut for a momfqt on 
the ftNMe* must M that foqoe ig far more 
both s&yg ay fci ly and of i ^ywt ion in the lattes. 
¥** in ad diti on te the memento of'eur owsl mor¬ 
tally, which the sight ®f a foaeral never foils to 
produce fat the serous mind, the character of the- 
party'laid in the desk is the principal source of 
instruction in the ceremony, in what mamA 
soever that cereptoap may bfc performed. Heflce 
the less of pomp aad circumstance that tiysre » 
to come between those who attend and that cha¬ 
racter, tho*sc©ne # must $e the more instructive. 
Ifwrie the lesson by any means a merely barren 
or speculative one j and that they who knew him 
in life may say a good word ov«f his grave, is 
for from the weakest of those excitements to a 
good life, of which no man cau have too many. 

In the total disconnexion between a Scottish 
funeral and any official duty of the ministers of 
the Scottish kirk, there is something which ac¬ 
cords well with the condition of the dead body 
as contrasted with it before the* imm&rtal spirit 
takes its departure. While the connexion be¬ 
tween the soul and the body lasts, the compound 
creatuie, man, is in a state for beqig a member 
of the church of Christ upon earth, but when 
the soul has left the body, and taken up its 
abode as a separate spa it, neither soul nor body 
can be a member of the visible church j and 
therefore, though a funeral service may be much 
move edifying than prayccs for the dead, yet, as 
a letigious ceremony, it belongs to the same 
class; and probably this may be the reason why 
it is not admitted into the ntual of the kirk of 
Scotland. Thu?, bowerer, is a point which does 
not necessarily come within our province, which 
is the simple statement of facts, rather fhao any 
thing like aa inquiry into their causes. 

But though the ministers of the kirk have no 
fun era* service to perform, they generally avail 
themselves of the occasion of the demise of any 
person of emmeuce, by preaching a funeral ser¬ 
mon aa soon after the interment aa possible. 
Such sermons are, in some instances, tittle else 
than mere displays of adulation, occasionally ful¬ 


some, and some that out of plase; hut there are 
other occasions upon which they are highly in¬ 
structive and Me appaoprinte, and upon these 
they afford fome of the WJft displays of pulpit 
eloquence. * , t * 

* Of the font gf t h e s e me mop re a atVin one for 
•fence, as peculiars ehasactetistic tif the hfrbr 
tory school of S&oufefe minfotem>-«A grata doc¬ 
tor of divinity, equally remarkable for tits sober 
uniformity of bis Hfe and his sermons, repined 
to favour Ufe. world* with the* cream of many 
years of his pulpit labours , 4 hi the shape of* a 
volume of sermons. His living was in thq gift 
and close by ttfe demesne of a Scottish ead* 
whose ancestors*had been eenspfouous in the 
time of the reformation and the struggles of the 
kirk against episcopacy; and foe earl and his 
family held fest by the faith of their fefoers, and* 

• were not only regular attendants at the kirk oil 
Sundays, but had the doctor at the mansion to 
say grace upou^ueh occasions as suited his gra¬ 
tification and their ova. Uuder such circum¬ 
stances, the doctor could da no less than dedi¬ 
pate to the countess that volume which had 
come into the world after sojmany mental throes. 
Accordingly, he began his dedication some time 
about the autumnal equinox, whep foe extraor¬ 
dinary tides, both of foe air and the sea, are 
understood to jog the concocting faculties of 
man with more than usual force and effect. Dur¬ 
ing October, November, and part of December, 
the doctor toiled at his dedication; but toward 
the winter solstice, foe countess paid the debt 
of nature, and passed that bourn beyond whfoh 
foe voioe of the most laudatory dedicator is not 
heard. Just about foe winter solstice the doctor 
changed foe style of his preliminary Composition 
from a dedication to a funeral sermon, or elegy; 
and by foe time of foe vernal equinox it was 
sent to foe<printer, tike Janus, feeing the living 
countess in foe one ha& and foe departed coun¬ 
tess in tip other; sjyp thus it stands rubric to 
foe sermons to this day, if a copy of them haw 
escaped the realms of oblivion. • l( 
Funeral sermons, where there was Meeting 
merH in the deceased, *and thq preacher «s a ' 
man of starting talent, are very d^Femflt fidtn 
this, as we trust we shall b# sfctie to show t but 
the showing is toq long for t^paper. 


NAPOLEON AND THE YOU NO PUFli OF G REN DAL*. 

' Ta kv -ero on tfa, road ftom U r nur e to,| part ampraaaod Ika Uaaliaat unction, be aud, 
VDllie. The emperor bid advanced before hta “ Who arc yon, my chjUaani mid —hat would 
eompanUtoe, dad waa .lowly descending the ride- foa have with me?" 

of Lafiray; he waa in deep meditation. AS The children locked at one*eaother, then one 
at once be waa attack bp the appearance of a of them, ohoaen bjr hi. eompeniona, advanced to 
grqnpe of young childrrfl, who were admmqing the emperor; the expreesiott of hie counfanance 
temped* Urn. H« Mapped hia kone, andfamiXng w« aiiid and faikef intaUigewoe. NapoleaPw 
** thair juopg eowtenancca, which fertile meat, tended hit head towacd. die boy, k>. itaiaed it, 

9.2 
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and biased It with a sentiment r of respect and 
delight { he wished to speak, -but could only 
attar unconnected words: " General 1 Citizen 1 
Sire!” * * • 

This was Barginet himself, thyn a pupil at the 

* Imperial School at tsreuobie. He is a higblj 

estimable young man, and possesses'a heart truly 
French. I beg to repeat to him the assurance of 
my esteem. He relates this anecdote with a 
feelipg which will be shared by all his country¬ 
men. . • ' 

* Yon have sonfe thing to say to me, my 

child,” said the emperor; “ speak without Year. 
Do I frighten yod’, then ?* - 

w Oh, no, sire, we are not afraid oiihose whom 
we love.” 

* Where do you come from, and what would 
you have?I 

* 11 We come from Grenoblf, sire; We were 
pupils of the Imperial school, end hearing of 
your return, my companions and, myself wished 
to see you one day sooner, and to assure you, 
sire, that we are ready to dip for you.” 

Napoleon was highly affected at a devoted-,, 
ness so entire and so, enthusiastic. 

“ In devoting yourselves to me,” said he, " you 
devote yourselves to France. But you are young, 
my children, to become soldiers. Do your pa¬ 
rents know of your resolution ? ” 

The children looked at one another; M. Bar¬ 
ginet answered, a little embarrassed, “ Sire, we 
set out without informing any one.” 

“ That is not right: our first duty in society is 
tofObey our parents—never forget that; at least,” 
be added, smiling, “ you will never again fail in 
tffis duty op a similar occasion. But, come, fear 
nothing { (fell me what they say of me in 
Grenoble.” 

This unexpected question produced on the 
young student, as he has since informed me, the 
effect of an electric shocjf. He answered, that 
Grenoble and its neighbourhood looked for him 
with the utmost anxiety and love ; but that the 
people £lso expected from him liberal institutions, 
peace, and the total repeal of the droits reunis — 

* taxes; which were heM in utter detestation by 
the French.. Louis XVIII., promised to abolish 
them, and his neglect of this promise waB highly 
injurious to him. 

Napqjeon tufhed away, and did not immedi¬ 
ately reply j at length be said, “ The people are 
right^to reckon upon me. I love^them, and 
wish them to be happy ; their rights have been 

* outraged for the last year; I will repair this 
evil. France has been the most splendid empire 
of the World—it shall be the freest.* 


At thismomept, a pile. of buildings came in 
view, and Napolf on inquired what they were. 

fl It is th% castle of .Visille, sire, Where,in 
1788, the estates-general of Dauphfnd proclaimed 
liberty^ • • ' , ' ' 

The emneror then Inquired particularly into 
the history of Dauphjnl. This wife* a ..charac- 
teristie trait in Napoleon ; he always conversed 
'with those whom he met, on subjects oft which 
they weVe best informed. And as this young 
student might have been expected to be better 
dbquainted with the history of his own province 
than with any.other subject, the emperor led him 
to spepk on it. He expressed some surprise on 
learning that on this side of Laffrey ran the 
road that Hannibal had passed over two thousand 
years before. Hannibal was his hero, as is-weB 
known. *■ k 

“ I will step at Visille, and pus the night 
there,” said the emperor, after a moment's con¬ 
sideration, 

“ No, sire!” said the youth. 

u Why so ? ” said Napoleon, astonished at his 
decided tone. 

“ Grenoble is but three leagues distant, sire; 
you have ’enemies there, and should arrive to¬ 
night.” ► 

“ Who are my enemies at Grenoble ? ” said 
the emperor, Jooking kindly on him. 

I cannot name them, sire; 1 can only put 
you on your guard.” 

“ How old are you ? and where have you 
been educated?" 

“ I am sixteen, sire, and my education is one 
of the benefits that I have received from you. I 
am a public pupil of the school of Grenoble.” 

“ Do you understand mathematics ? ” » 

“ No, sire.” 

“ What then do you W»ow ?”* • 

* I have studied literature and history." 

“ Pooh! literature will not make a general 
officer, you must follow me to Pari9, and you 
shall enter at SL Cyr, or Fontainebleau.” 

“ My parents are too poor to defray my ex¬ 
penses there." 

“ I will take care of that: I am your father 
also ; so that is settled. Adieu s when we reach 
Paris.you must remind the minister of war of the 
promise that 1 have just made you* 

This promise was fulfilled: a decree of the 
1 Oth of April, 1815, named him as a public pupil 
at StXyr, Or Fontainebleau j and a decision, dated 
a few*days after, freed him from the payment of 
the fees required by the regulations,”— 

(.a/ the Ditchess d’Abr antes. 


LONGEVITY. 

NorwmMYAXDnto yll that 4as been written j nothinLbas yet been done toward* making the 
’on this subject,- it may fairly be affirmed, that 1 sHgbtest\«pproach to a real rationale of the 
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caused which are productive oAlength of years. 
Shallow empirics, in evil abundance, Have laid 
down their infallible rules for the preservation of 
health and for the prolongation of life to an ex- 
treiry? old age; and, having sold their nftatrums 
or their books, and pocketed the mot ey of their 
dupes, We afforded the- 1>esl evidence of their 
utter ignorance upon the subject, by failing, in, 
their own esp*ecial persons,.to reach even the 
average number ofjears of the human existence 
What most strongly and strikingly shows t^p 
fplly of laying down systfmatic^ rules for the 
prolongation of life to an old age is this, that 
among the persons who are recorded t«i have 
attained to the grcatest^term of years, have been 
people of all the*varieties of rank, employment, 
and circumstances. If we insist, upon invariable 
temperance as an indispensable requisite towards 
the attainment of fulness of years, we are at 
once met by the fact that Thomas Parr, who 
lived above a century and a half, had been in 
early life any thing but an abstemious or even 
temperate man; and that Lewis Comaro, who 
died at a hundred years of age, had reached the 
half of those years before he cc$Sed Ip be guilty 
of such gross gluttony and irregularity, that his 
physicians anticipated his almost instant de¬ 
cease. Hut this objection we shall show to be 
rather specious than solid. If w% insist upon 
comfort, regularity, and nourishing though plain 
diet, truth plucks us by the sleeve, and reminds 
us that Parr, and Jenkins, whose age was one 
hundred and seventy years save one, depended for 
their support upon the chanty which they had to 
encounter all weathers to solicit, and which was 
not always accorded to their solicitation. Has 
climate any specific and infallible influence in 
the matter? ^xtrem^cases it undoubtedly lias; 
Sierra Leone has no liouogeuariaus even to 
speak of, and the coast of Devonshire and the 
sweet vales of Montpelier, are undoubtedly pos¬ 
sessed of both the air and the soil which are more 
congenial to the human frame than the marshes 
of Missolonghi, or the simoom-swept deserts of 
the East. But if any one feel inclined to go 
beyond this, and to say that in this or in that 
place the specific climate is to be found in which 
man will infallibly inhale the principle of long 
life, let him only just cast his eye over the sub¬ 
joined table ; let him observe the diversity of 
climates in which the long livers .there named 
have exited. \ 

Name. Age. Place. 

Albuma Marc.......... 150 Ethiopia. 

Titus Fullonius ....... 150 Benonia. 

Abraham Paiba ....... 142 South Carolina. • 

Dumitur Raduly ...... 140 Transylvania. 

Countess Desmond ... # 140 Ireland. 

James Sand..• 140 Staffordshire. 

V?ife>of ditto,120 Ditto./ j 

Henry Jenkins...169 Yorkstufe. | 

Thomas Parr.......... 152 Shropshire, 


’ Name. ' Age. Place. 

Francis* Bq^s*.......... 121 France. 

A. Goldsmith.. J42 Ditto. 

Margaret Patisn 198 Scotland. 

• William Ellla. . ...' 1*30 Liverpool. 

t Christian Drakenberg.. 146 Norway. 

Richard Lloyd .*. 163 Wales. 

James Hayley 112 Cheshire T 

j(jlm Wilson . 116 Suffolk. 

Lewis Co/naro. 100. Venice. 

Jane Reeve . 1J>3 Essex. 

Marquis of Winchester 106 Hampshire. 

. Agnes Milbuyi#. 116, London. • 

A mere flange at this table—and we could 
have greatly extended it—will show more clearly 
than any argument, that climate has no specific 
or infallible influence upon the durajion of lif& 
excepting in extreme case^g for, excepting the 
extremes, there is ihcluded in the tables of places 1 
almost every variety of soil and climate. Venice 
built literally W» the water, the mild warmth of 
France, the fierce ancf biting blasts of Norway, 
have alike permitted longevity. Jane Reeve 
'lived to one hundred and three in the marshy 
county of'Essex, and Hippocrates, the great 
physician, lived but to one hundred and four in 
the delicious island of Cos; Albuma Marc 
reached one hundred and fifty in sultry Ethiopia! 
and Christian Drakenberg reached to within 
four years of that age in sterile and chilly 
Norway. 

Such contrasts seem to bid defiance to all 
efforts at philosophising upon the subject. But 
thus much may be assumed for certain, tfiat 
every temporary shock which health recei^s 
does somewhat to impair the durability of the 
human frame; and that, consequently, as it u 
obvious that every act of intemperance causes a 
temporary derangement of health, we ought not 
to be tempted to intemperance because some in¬ 
temperate men have attained to length of days; 
but to rrftnember tftSh—even were not our mo # - 
rality concerned, as it evidently and importantly 
is, in our observance of the virtue <31 tenffcerance 
—they lived long not on^account of their intern-, 
perance, but notwithstanding it,* and'thgt *Vh e y 
might, and most probably would/ have lived 
muoh longer had they not been guilty of the ex¬ 
cesses they committed. 

The issues of Ufe and dea^h, it must b£remem¬ 
bered, are primarily In if# hands of God; hut he 
has given*us a free-will to choose between 
secondary causes; and there Is no doqbt that # 
whatever circumstances or climate we, may be 
placed in, tmperemee in alt Mw^f is. asty health, 
longevity, and virtue, a very, indispensable re- * 
quisite. 

Perhaps we catmot roose.agreeably conclude 
this brief notice Oftbe subject 'than by quoting 

* Tbi» women hM borne many children, Aodtpent many 
of her yean in St Lake’* Workhouse. —Lynch on Health , 
Chap. ill. 
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from a cletw contemporary the reply of an | 
Italian, who, being asked in his one; hundred and 1 
sixteenth year the jneans by which he had 
attained to so advanced an «ge, Replied with the 
ready veraification for which the Italians are so 
remarkable * 

“ Con mca^/iar broeeU, 

Portor o * pe&VMfoii; 

tn tetto CapeUo 

Pot#pmeieri in ottrveUo''^ , 

Signifying, if our free translation may he 

par doped j— * 


And dry £d ant I keep ray fret; 

I scragi my baad-fopa nm sqA rite, 

And let few cam .pwplea my brain." 

N-oj-^l the latter part of tins hnprovisatised re- 
tSpe either so unimportant or so diftcult *0 but 
too many persons may be incliaed think It. 
For scarcely any tijtogcoaduees more to health 
t>f body than calmness and Serenity of mind j and 
of all ttfe storms which devastate the human 
mind, alas I how large a majority are the conse¬ 
quences of human wickedness and human per¬ 
versity! how few inevitable or unemeftorablel 


ALLEGORY. 


Right held Her sullen reign: thick gathering clouds 
( Obscured the horizon's face, and darkness spread 
Her sable wings o’er all the arch of hgaven. 

My way was through a rugged wilderness, 

With pits, and snares, and piercing flints, and thorns, 
Thickly bestrewn. Awhile i*wandered wild 
And wearily, for not one giimipering star 
Sent forth its feeble rays. The wan pale moon , 
Was lost; and all her glittering host were gone : # 

Though ever and anon the treacHeroue glare 
Of igniifatuue, from surrounding fens, 

Allured me froth my path, then rose aloft, 

And vanished into air. ’Twas a sad way, 

A fearful way, and my poor trembling soul 
Was heart-sink of her journey. I did pause, 

And ponder oft; for savage beasts bowled load, 

And ravens croaked, and Bwift destruction seemed 
To encompass me around; nor knew I thence 
Which way to turn. At length a meteor rose, 

Blight gleaming in the east. ’Twas Science called; 
And swift through heaven it bent its fiery course, 
Illumining the thick embodied clouds, 

And gathering all around a train of light, 

Allured me to pursue. 1 followed on 
Hie way it tome; and brighter it appeared 
The nearer I approached, until my feet 
Were wearied 4 and my dazzled eyes grew dim, 

And all was darkness. Then again I stayed, 

And paused, and pondered, »nd did ruminate 
On all the wny it led me; fori wished , 

To retraoe my steps, but vainly strove to find 
The path by which I came. At length arose 
Another metefir, paler than the first, 

An <L lovelier for; for purer was its light, 

' Andasmootber teemed its bourse. ’Twas silvery white. 
By mortals ft.was called PMlmophy . 


And to my eyes far more alluring seemed 
Than -Science—glaring star. Again my feet 
In swift pursuit careered. Its chosen track 
Seemed fair and gentle through the firmament, 

And easy ’twas to trace, till all at once 
It vanished in the clouds, and darkness reigned. 

Deep horrors seized my soul; for now ,1 found 
On either hand a mighty swelling surge 
Beat high against my path, and heaven's black arch 
Muttered harsh threatening* of a boisterous storm. 

I stood and trembled ; pregnant with despair, 

Earth shodk; air groaned, and darkness blacker grew ; 
Whilst the big waves beat o’er my feet as though 
Intent to swallow me. My ancles smote 
Against each o'ther. On my knees I sunk 
And breathed a fervent prayer. Still higher rose 
The gathering waves ; still louder roared the storm. 
Deep broke the thunder in tremendous peak, * 
And forked corruscations shed their glare, 

To show my danger more. I ran and prayed, 

And shrieked, and groaned, and did uplift my hands 
In supplication to a throne of grace, 

But seemed to lift in vain ; for still the more 
I prayed, the more my furious foes pursued 
To drag me to destruction : till, from heaven, 
Jehovah’s mighty voice cx&dmed, ** Fear not, 

Poor trembler, thou art mine 1 " I stood amazed; 
For windg were hushed, and surges beat no more 5 
And thunders ceased, and lightnings lost their glare; 
And o’er tbe heavens a blazing crucifix 
Spread wide from sphere to sphere. Q’erpowered with 
love 

I sunk upon my knees, and wept and prayed, 

And prtlaed my Great Redeemer; wnust each String 
In my fond bosom thrilled with rapturous joy. 


LIFE OF ST. PAUL. 

AETICLK I, 


I Mrt that theft is enrolled Id the annals 
>f human nature a more honoured name than 
.hat Of apostle Paul. Wfyh Intellectual 
vefy higblaFOidet ;^Wlth unawerv- 
ng integrity .of foftid 1 and-with opportunities She 
most ihvot*tabl£ he era* earliest 

infancy to the study of theology:^ flU Chirac**r 
atone would invest anjr cause WWchbo espoused 
■* sanetkmed, With raspeetatelity, YetPldn*, 


with his usual ill-bred insolence, disparages both 
the man and his writings j associating hkn 'With 
the impostors who got up the febqloua history of 
’Jesus Christ, and palmed it upon tike world as an 
Inspired record, with the sole View of establishing 
their owto authority end power. He style* the 
apostle " that manufacturer of qtrtbblea, St Faifl?” 
and averts, that ” the* religion he taught was 
interlarded With quibble, subtorfhge, and ptt*,the 
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teadettoy of which was* to fostiid its professors 
in the practice otthe same artei' « 

That Paine should feel towards this distin¬ 
guished writer of the New Testament, deep- 
rooted and malicious antipathy, h pj^ectly 
nstufel. The prince of ’darkness cannot endure 
the light Sun,* I hate, thy beams! ” and the 
44 foul mission «ry*©f foul sin*’ tpust'eqoallydetest 
the moral glories of tile missionary of the cross.* 
The infidel Paine* and the apostle Paul, must 
stand in perfect and eternal contrast. The Age 
of Reason asserts, arid it deals almost exclusive^ 
in assertions, “that the Jews never credited 
the story of Jesus Christ. 1^ was welcomed 
by the Gentile mytholoaists, and by them alone.” 
This is intended to tWow contempt on Chris¬ 
tianity, as if it originated in pagan superstition; 
and to call in question its facts, by insinuating 
that those who had the best opportunity of being 
acquainted with them, altogether rejected them. 

But the facts of the evangelical history were 
believed and acted upon by a great multitude of 
the Jewish people, who lived at the time of their 
occurrence. They were disregarded, indeed, by 
the chief priests and rulers; but this, so far from 
disparaging their authenticity, lift th^ftn to stand 
on their own unassisted evidence. If the gover¬ 
nors, the sanhedrim, and the nation had espoused 
the Gospel, and unitedly exhibited it to the 
world, as of divine origin, a fair objection might 
have been derived from this universal concur¬ 
rence, that it was an ambitious project of the 
Jews, to rid themselves of their burthensome 
ceremonies, and by means of a faith, to be pro¬ 
pagated through all nations, to gain a complete 
ascendency over the different kingdoms of the 
world. Of such an objection Paine would have 
been eager to avail himself. 

The unbelief of the .rows, and their consequent 
dispersion, as they were the subject of prophecy 
both in the Old Testament and in the New, cor¬ 
roborate the truth of Christianity, by an evidence 
which comes home to every man’s senses 5 and 
the preservation of this people, in all their dis¬ 
tinctness of character, through so many ages, and 
in all countries, is a perpetual nsihacle, a solitary 
anomaly, in the history of our species, which can 
only be accounted for, as the interference of Pro¬ 
vidence with the general order and economy of 
human nature, for the purpose of meeting infi¬ 
delity on its own ground, by furnishing it with 
44 the ocular and manual demonstration "which 
it is so forward to demand, and yet so remetant 
to admit. 

Yek though Christ was rejected by the Jewish* 
nation at large, he was venerated, adored, and 
loved, by competent witnesses, taken from tbfo 
people, sufficient In number to satisfy every 
inquirer that he existe^; that Judea was the 
scene of his preaching, miracles, and sufferings, 
and that bis mission rifos divine. I Rfee ofte 
though^ that $ instead of dfcrtraetirijf wt at to 


tkm by a, varied* and multitude of evidences, 
foots, and chctraSbances, wei^oncentrated all our 
powers of ac«te investigation on some one, of 
acknowledged and fundstbiatsl importance, we 
should best det&riine orir Wh maids, arid esta¬ 
blish the faith of others. * 

• I am persuaded, for instance, if infidels could 
once assail with 'success the character of the apos¬ 
tle Paul—if, in reforefiefe to the assumed miracu¬ 
lous* events in his history, they could jqetiy 
* allege against him either imposture or enthu¬ 
siasm, they would inflict a deadly wound on fhe 
vitafs of Christianity. And if, on the contrary, 
it can be shown*that the character of this apostle 
is unimpeachable ; that he was a man of sound 
understanding and strict integrity; that he could 
not be imposed upon, and would not deceive— 
the Christian religion is irrefragably proved, 
we can maintain tips stronghold, the citadel imM« 
be secure. • 

It is true, tb? history of this apostle is found 
only in the New Testament, except what relates 
to his martyrdom ii^the persecution of Nero; 
but we may observe, once for all, that the narra¬ 
tives and UiOgfSfihy of the, evangelical records, 
stand precisely on the same foundation With the 
Commentaries of Csesar, and othq# works of ac¬ 
knowledged authenticity: that they invite the 
same scrutiny, and are to be tried by the same 
rules. An impartial inquirer may, with very little 
labour, satisfy his mind as to the genuineness and 
truth of the history and epistles of St. Paul. If 
he will only read them attentively, he will soon 
perceive that the history relates nothing tyut 
facts; and that these facts are corroborated by 
the epistles; that the undesigned coincidents 
between them are such as no impoStffi- could have 
imagined, and no fiction has ever displayed. The 
narrative is written, for the most part, by the 
evangelist JLuke; the letters by St. Paul him¬ 
self, at distant interval, under different circum- 
r tan cep, gnd to a variety of Churches and indi¬ 
viduals. The former is simple and artless. It fe 
not a connected story, but a relation of.import¬ 
ant events, occurring in the life of A man Of 
peculiar energy, devoted* to a public cause ^ and * 
in defence of that cause making urtoaralfetedw- * 
ertions, and enduring unex&npled Offerings, tt 
is an interrupted journal, r^jier than a well ar¬ 
ranged series of circumstances. ’And w^h regard 
to the epistles, Dr. Paley has judiciously ob¬ 
served, tbqf “ whether they be genuine ofspuri- 
ous, every thing about them radicates that they 
come from the same hand; The diction,awhich ft# 
is extremely difficult to imitate, preserves its re¬ 
semblance and peculiarity throughout all the 
epistles. Numerous expressions and singularities ' 
of style, found in no Other part of the New Testa¬ 
ment, are repeated in different epistles; and occur 
in their respective places, without the smallest 
appearance of force or aft. An*’enrolled argu¬ 
mentation, frequent ebacmitiw* ^Specially in the 
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ord«r*nd transition of thought, ptety, vphemence, ice, as a teacher whatever principles lie shotfld 
affection, hunts of rapture and* of uup&raheled be induced to embrace.* As an exemplar of Ju- 
SHiblknUy, are properties, all or moat of them, iaism in aH its divine and traditionary oblige, 
riktoeroible in every*letter of the' collection.” tions, he was distlngu&ied by a severe and 
The beautiful argument inventld by Dr. Paley, sonscieptious devotedness. A Hebrew of the 
drawn from a minute, circuitous, and laborious Hebrews, he was anxious not to disgrace his 
collation of the narratives and epistles, proving rigin j of f *the strictest sect of bhr religion,” he 
from the undesigned coincidences between raa resolved tb sta^driirst oft the list of its sup- 
them, the genuineness of the* writings, and the outers mid advocate*. Imbibing its exclusive 
reality of the transactions, is so perfect and bon- ipirit, considering its opposes as equally^ the 
elusive, that infidelity has wisely suffered it to snemies of God, and imagining himself armed 
sfcffid unmolested. *lt defies refutation; and it With its tremendous sanctions, -his eeaT was 
may, indeed, be considered “as another thread >ig«try, his bigotry persecution, and persecution 

adde<S to that complication of 'probabilities by lurriet} him to cprmrtit those atrocities, a remem- 

which the Christian history is« attested.”* If jrance of which infused.peculiar bitterness into 
there be a deist in the world who unites acute* his after repentance. Itf extinguishing heresies, 
ness with' candour, and quickness of perception he began with the extermination of heretics. He 
With patients of investigation, I entreat him to emblasoned icruelty with divine glory, and sanc- 
, study this argument; and either to detect its ified murder foe conscience' sake as the first vir- 
fallacy, or yield to its force. If Pr. Paley had ue of religion. In this he was no hypocrite, 
written no more than the single vglume in which He was governed by no private views. He had 
this argument is stated and conducted, he would no revenge to gratify, no mere party to serve, 
haye merited the admiration and the gratitude of He was neither a Paine, nor a Robespierre; but 
the whole Christian church. ♦ ( the victim of a perverted and mistaken sincerity. 

In this article, I sjiall, as-hridhy'x&.the nature When he persecuted, he did it ignorantly, 
of the subject will admit, first state those cir- through uifbeljef*; he verily thought that he ren- 
cumstancea io^tbe life of St. Paul, previous to dered service to God by immolating his crea- 
his conversion, which illustrate his character, tures; by torturing and murdering his unoffend- 
and establish his claim to be a competent and ing offspring, t he imagined that he recommended 
acceptable witness to the truth of that religion himself to the favour of the Universal Father, 
which he so long and strenuously resisted; and, who having made all things, hated nothing that 
secondly, I shall view his conversion, subsequent he had made. This is a crime we neither 
history and death, as themselves furnishing stu- justify nor extenuate. Judaism did not sanction 
pepdous and irresistible proofs of the divinity of it; and for it, Christianity cannot be responsible, 
that religion. There have been persecutors of every religion, 

♦Saul, or as he was afterwards denominated, and of no religion. Deists are as intolerant as be- 
Paul, a descendant of the patriarch Abraham, sotted pagans and mistaken Christians. Bigotry is 
and of the tribe-of Benjamin, was a native ol the tin of our common nature, and nothing can era- 
Tarsus, then the chief city of Cilicia. He was dieate it but the pure phffanthropyW the Gospel, 
also by birth a citieen of Rome. »His father St. Paul was a young man when Stephen suf- 
was a Pharisee, a sect^f peculiar strictness fered martyrdom, which took place, according to 
among the Jews; and he vvjp himself of % the same the most accurate chronologists, about the year 
persuasion. His family was eminent for its thirty-six of the Christian era; and it seems 
piety. Many of his relatives embraced the fait! probable that he had, not long prior to this event, 
of Chnst, and some of them adopted this pro made his appearance in what is called the world. 
fesdlgn before the conversion of their illustrious Possibly he did not come from Tarsus to Judea, 
kinsman. * It is certain that the apostle in early till after the period of our Lord's ministry. - It 
life was tajght Gfochtn literature; and it may be likewise supposed, that he had not a 
.highly, probable timt 'he attained th^ distinctior personal acquaintance with any of Christ's 
in bis native bisyf* Dr. Bendy is of opiniov, tbai apostles, rfor had seen any miracles performed 
“ be was a great master in all the learning of the by them before he became a 'persecutor. How 
Greeks* /He studied the law, and tfye traditions lung he had been in Judea, and under the tuition 
peculiar to his own nation, under Gamaliel, a of Gamaliel, cannot be certainly determined. As 
. celebrated Jewish rabbi, at Jerusalem. In ibii a student, his time and attention Would bfe prih- 
study also he was no mean proficient. He Bee mi |*cipally occupied in sedentary inquiries arid 
to have been a person of great naturalabilities, ol pursuit*; he could therefore kndtf buVlHtte of 
Quick apprehension, strong passions, and firm re- the affairs of Judea during his novitiate. But 
solution; aud, therefore, qualified for signal set coining from the schools, sitimktod With Oh 

earnest seal for the law of Mosei and M Its 
peculiarities, and for the traditions of the elders; 
and flnofog a number df nitty fitted followers 
of Jesus V Naxaretb, whom -th^v soUw of a a 


* £s»d!na,'" or the truth of the Scripture Histoi 

of St. Pial, evrifted "by s comparison of the epistles wluc. 
*****■*#»£** *^4^ the 4wsti* ow 

m****** D.IK Awhsksceu of CsriWe. < 
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the Mesaiah, and raised frofc the dead, and : Christian,, wert "gala* to Mm, or which he 


greater than Mosea;. he was jelled with indig¬ 
nation, and thought he was obliged to oppose 
them to the Utmost, ft is not unlikely,4hat he 
conceived of them as the delmled* followers of 
an impostor, similar to others who had frequently 
appeaced^iu Judea, and therefore deserving of no 
regard from thedearned and ,the wise. He was, 
no doubt, prorated at their # orrogance and blas¬ 
phemy, and resolved to mak*e them suffer the sag 
conJequences ofbis injurious zeal. He lent hh^' 
countenance and support to the infuriated multi¬ 
tude, when man irregular‘and tumultuous man¬ 
ner they stoned Stephen. Unmindful of ^is rank 
and station in society, he haled both men and 
women to prisqp; an* so exceedingly mad was 
•he against the odious sect, that he persecuted 
them even to strange cities. Though young, he 
had arrived at the age of maturity, and wa* 
deemed by the council and chief priests, suffi¬ 
ciently discreet, and capable to lead forth and to 
direct a band of persecutors, commissioned by 
them to undertake a sanguinary expedition 
-against the Christians at Damascus. Such was 
Saul, up to the period of his conversion to Chris¬ 
tianity. • • 

We shall now consider his character in rela¬ 
tion to that wonderful event, in order to prove 
that no deception could have poen practised 
upon him, and that his testimony in favour of 
the new religion deserves unhesitating credit. 
The causes which operated in his mind against 
the reception of the Gospel were such as human 
nature has never been known to resist, without 
the counteracting energy of superhuman power. 
Nor can we account for their sudden vanquish- 
ment in the present instance, on any principles 
that exist among men. In his conversion, the 
apostle was titfier con&olled by a diviue interpo¬ 
sition, or be was seized with insanity. Rational 
and mighty causes must have wrought the in¬ 
stantaneous change which be experienced; or lie 
must have lost himself by an amazing hallucina¬ 
tion, depriving him in a moment of all he ever 
knew, felt, or thought. 

In the breast of the apostle, all the influences 
that foctn the character and control the destiny 
of m&u combined to strengthen and mature his 
entity against Jeans of Nazareth.—Let us briefly 
enumerate them. 

Educated as. St. Paul was, deeply versed in 
. profane and sacred literature, *we may well 
imagine what importance he attached to a dis¬ 
tinction which placed him on an equality with 
• Grecian philosophers and Jewish rabbis. The 
circle in which,he lived was -far removed from the 
vulgar.* A'friend and companion of. thelitoriti 
.and the moat §q»te controversialists of,, Iris age, 
probable, that intellectual acquirements 
weje the object of hft fond. pursuit and high 
ambition. Indeed, hi intimates that Jfoeae were 
atpong the things which before became a 


deemed advantageous jftrtd in these he had 
“ whereof htf might glory-/ But at what a dis¬ 
tance did this very cireuofctrace place Jrim from 
the genius and Ipirit'of Christianity J Jesus him¬ 
self was the uneducated caSpwter of Nsstareth; 
tils adherents wele the moat illiterate of the 
people, simple* men, fishermen, the sons of 
fisheanen. How# cftuld the disciple of Plato, 
and* the pupil of Gamaliel, endure to associate 
himself With, an unlettered ‘sect, every where 
spoken against, and held in the most sovereign 
contempt? - # 

• To this we rfiay add anoth/r invincible barrier, 
which prevented his approaching the Gospel in 
any other spirit than that of unqualified tad 
determined hostility. He was inflamed with 
ardent zeal fob a religion which he believed to lie 
divine, and the ^ubversiofr of which he con-* 
ceived to bet the necessary consequence of a 
general admission of Christianity. 

The religion whiefthe professed, and of which 
he was the devote^ champion, stood unrivalled 
among all the systems which had obtained in the 
world for-rififlniraculous grandeur of its intro¬ 
duction, the. stupendous wonders of its progress, 
its sublime doctrines, and its imposing ritual. It 
enshrined in its institutions all that was venerable 
in antiquity. Unveiling heaven, it presented to 
the eyes of devout and prostrate worshippers an 
enthroned Deity. It was a religion which ad¬ 
dressed the understanding, captivated tire senses, 
and excited the passions. The whole intellectual 
and moral being was gpverned by its agency# It 
was the religion of St. Paul by the accident of 
birth, by the deliberation of choice, by the fcfrce 
of habit. It was identified with his first thoughts, 
associated with his deepest feelings, - interwoven 
with his fondest recollections. It was taught 
him by Muses and the prophets. Its lessons were 
impressed by the awful majesty of its temple, and 
the dazjjJing glories jghich invested its priesthood 
and its ordinances. It kindled in the genius of 
the apostle, was illustrated by# hit .learning, 
and exhibited In his life. A religion of «ich a 
character, so tftught, and so # ernbrpced,»could 
not but be venerated and loved* BOaidet, it* 
claimed an exclusive authority; itjprofeaaed to be 
the only J8*h sanctioned heaven; it allowed 
not#of rivalry or competition;' everyqptber sys¬ 
tem must be rejected. It disdained to share its 
honours, and spurned with eontenfpt a ^divided 
throne. With what feelings then must the most 
ardent friend of this religion regard net a rival* 
not a mere competitor, but an avowed opponent, 
which nothing less than its complete abrogation 
could satisfy ? Such was the aspect with which 
Christianity seemed to frowft on Judaism. Thu 
mistaken votaries of the ancient faith saw in the 
dew opinions ripthifcg but unrelenting, and deter¬ 
mined hostility! Eithey Musas or Christ, they 
imagined, must be exterminated. And who was 
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Christ? He had wrought miraclfes, but the infa¬ 
tuated Jews escribed them to flatauip agency. 
He had taught a pure morality; but he bed, they 
alleged, only attempted to refine upon their ac¬ 
credited code, and Arrogantly toiplace himself to 
the chair of their own lawgiver* He had advanced 
the loftiest pretensions under a meanness of 
exterior that only provoked* ridicule and con¬ 
tempt * and whatever glefy *might invest his 
elaiigs it was extinguished by his untimely *and 
ignominious death.* The single fact of his cruei- 
flx&n, to the mind df Saul of Tarsus, was alto 
gethef conclusive against the divinity of his iihis- 
sion. It was in vkin then, to hilb, that apostles’ 
pleaded, and that martyrs died. lie mocked their 
babbttng; he consented to their death. Probably 
he would have treated them* with silent neglect, 
fod they net impiously opposed all that he 
deemed sacred. Ttfey assaiiejl the economy of 
Moses, and this he regarded asrfhe most un¬ 
pardonable blasphemy. Moses v^ps his oracle j 
Jehovah was his God. Y#t he understood not 
the one* nor did he rightly jpiore the other. He 
equally mistook the nature and object of Chris¬ 
tianity, and was therefore a praju&CfsMew, ahd a 
most vindictive antichristian. 

Another calse which contributed to increase 
his opposition to the rising doctrines was, his 
conscientious virtue and unyielding integrity. 

He felt that he was governed by no sinister 
views. He could appeal to the Searcher of 
hearts for the purity of his motives; he che¬ 
rished an honest zeal; he valued himself on a 
virtue founded on the principles and ritual observ¬ 
ances of the true religion. His strict and ex- 
ertjplary deportment waa the theme of the aged, 
■the attraction of the young, and the admiration 
of all. He had, therefore, no craving after a more 
operative faith, and least of all could he be 
induced to embrace doctrines which were so 
favourable to publicans and sinners; which seem¬ 
ed, in his mistaken views, fa level all iqoral dis¬ 
tinctions, ahd to extend its benefits to the most 
undeserving ef mankind. The pride of his 
virtue, which was the canker-worm at its root, 
•armed him,against the restorative system of the 
Gospel. *His.very righteousness was a guarantee 
to She world tjjat he Voaid never condescend to 
adopt the faith of Christ. 

The pt*ri©tism ofSt, Paul may be considered 
as another powerful influence to shield him from 
all impressions favourable to. Christianity. In 
his view, the prosperity.of his country depended 
dn a great degree upon Hs exclusive religious 
.advantages* upon its temple, its .priesthood, and 
its sacrifices. Christianity gloried in removing ! 
M these characteristic distinctions i it aimed to* 
•break down rite wtiti of partition between Jews 
and Gentiles. Christ taught that though salvation 
wife of the Jews, his religion would introduce a 
new era, In which his fajthful disciples would no 
ledger plead for the sanctity of {daces* the sacred* 


ness of vestment!, or the holiness of doe nation 
is preference to anotben And though his apos¬ 
tles did not, at first, imbibe this spirit of univer¬ 
sality, which k the.very* essence of the Gospel; 
yet tiy,pS 0 i» and zealous Israelite perceived in 
the system f a subtle and .powerful enemy td his 
national glory. Saul of Tarsus, from the natural 
ardour Of his character, his youth, and the pecu¬ 
liar .energy of his religions feelings* WAs an unso¬ 
phisticated and devoted patriot. Of this we 
cannot doubt, when we consider that many years 
after his conversion to Christianity, when his 
views were liberal, fend his philanthropy em¬ 
braced, the wholq human race, the love of kin¬ 
dred and of country became literally the agony 
of his noble spirit, and he almost Wished himself 
accursed that his brethren might be saved. He 
was willing to be immolated, if the sacrifice might 
appease the wrflth of Heaven which was about to 
be poured forth on his unhappy nation. Yet 
Christianity denounced Judaism as a religion, 
that in its rites and circumstances must yield to 
a more spiritual worship, which was no longer to 
be confined within the peculiarities of one people; 
but to extend its blessings to the whole human 
family. Irf the progress and ultimate success of 
the Gospel, the apostle beheld all that was 
destructive of his most fondly cherished hopes. 
He saw the s|ar of his country retting in ever¬ 
lasting darkness. With what indignation, there¬ 
fore, must he have regarded the sad omen of 
national ruin! We do npt wonder that his fury 
against the rising cause was ungovernable. We 
are not surprised that he persecuted the Chris¬ 
tians even to strange cities, that lie holed both 
men and wopen to prison, and was exceedingly 
mad against them. 

Thus we are brought to consider another 
mighty obstacle to the apostle’s embracing Chris¬ 
tianity, namely, a high and growing reputation, 
as a zealous opposer of the new opinions. He 
was not merely a Jew and a Pharisee: he was 
a distinguished and most zealous partisan of hi* 
sect. The chief priests honoured him with theiJr 
approbation and patronage. HiS feme was spread 
through all the region of Judea * it had even 
reached Damascus. Christians heard his -name 
with tenor and dismay. He was the prop and 
the champion of the old religion; the avowed 
and notorious exterminator of the new. In this 
sanguinary undertaking he left his compeers at, a 
hopeless distance behind him. lie breathed 
threatening and slaughter, and. made havoc of 
tiie churches with all the malignant rage of a 
demon. And this was the path hbnou* and 
to wealth. His co Untiy's gratitude^ awaited fife 
approach, and its rulers hailed feim with the 
most flattering commendations. Thus be had 
passed the rubioon in to*,opposition to, tfee Gos¬ 
pel. Hut character was pledged to persevetanefi 
in tbs career which he Had begun* , Even to 
relax in MAsssl, ha well knew wosld. cover Mm 
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with disgracej but to change sides, and to against him? hfc name was synonymous with in- 
defend the faith he hah laboured to» destroy, ferny. And this was the case, not in Judea 
would appear the extravagance of badness; and alone, biit throughout the civilised world. Jews 


could not fail to draw upon him universal exe¬ 
cration. ,* * «, 

lliese considerations alone must convince 
evefj^infpartisl mind, that* nothing less than 
supernatural pofrer Could effect that chinge in 
St. Paul which we denominate his conversion* 
unlgn, indeed, qpSward circumstances of resist¬ 
less energy, and ‘which have been known ^4 
operate the moat astonishing moral revolutions, 
conspired to new-model his eharftcter, aad Alto¬ 
gether to reverse the object of Jiis pursuit. Con¬ 
trolled by pleasure, suealth, or fame, instances 
Jhave occftrred ki which' men have abandoned 
their religion, their kindred, artf their country j 
in which, in feet, they have consented, if I may 
so speak, to become exiles from tfcemselvesf 
Was St Paul allured and determined by one or 
all of these? Were his principles undermined, 
and the austerity of *his manners subdued in 
bowers of wanton ease, in the voluptuous paradise 
of sensual and intoxicating joy? Did Christi¬ 
anity open to his view her harems of delight, and 
dazzle and bewilder his senses with Aie blandish¬ 
ments of beauty, and the inspiring pomp of 
earthly splendour? Did she present the Circean 
cup to her half-yielding convert, and complete a 
victory over his reason and religion, by gratifying 
his appetites, and inflaming *his passions. She 
allured by no such rewards, she held forth no 
such promises. To the votaries of pleasure her 
aspect was grave, dignified, and severe. If she 
awakened the susceptible part of human nature, 
it was to pain and apprehension. To the rigid 
morality of Judaism she added precepts of her 
own, and toolfc from the solace of its pride; 
she demanded truth in the inward parts, and 
called her disciple to incessant warfare with him¬ 
self. She brought the sincerity and the strength 
of hlS professed attachment to her cause to the 


and pagans, whg agreed in nothing else, forgot 

, vilified, and.murdered. The philosophers, 
the priests, and thf people, were alike virulent 
and hostile. Ute history of the Christian church, 
in the early agas, * abundantly confirms these 
asst&tions. The life of Paul is an (Evidence In 
point, and * establishes their ‘truth. What in¬ 
ducement, then, had he to become a Chrisi&n? 
H/ was armed against Qhristianity by 4 com¬ 
bination o£ mighty causes which could not but 
inflame his emfcity; and with this enmity those 
circumstances which have the greatest power over 
the minds of men were altogether in alliance* 

But it may'be said the apostle was desirous df 
placing himself the hcadPbf the Christian sect,* 
imagining that his superior learning, talents, and 
influence woidd render it formidable, and per¬ 
haps ultimately triumphant. To this we reply, 
the supposition is incredible. It proceeds on 
the principle tljpt St. Paul knew that Christ 
was an insflCSfdr, *id his.religion a cunningly 
devised fable. For if he really believed in Christ, 
and embraced the Gospel as divirifc, he could not 
have entertained the views imputed to him. And 
can it for a moment be Conceived that; for the 
sake of propping up a felling imposture and 
becoming notorious as the first disciple in the 
school of one who was himself crucified, and 
whose followers were daily experiencing the 
satne doom, with every probability that he c$uld 
achieve nothing but his own ruin, that a man 
of St. Paul’s talents and acquirements, station 
and character, would have thus terifpted his fete! 
He must have relinquished the most substantial 
advantages, and on a sudden commenced Villain 
from the «heet love of duplicity, with no other 
prospect before him than that of a violent and 
disgraceful death* - 



test of suffering. Crucifixion was her goal, and 
persecution the handmaid that led to it. Instead 
of harems, and bowers, and the charms of beauty, 
she presented racks and duhgeons, and the grim 
visage of the executioner. The rich man, who 
at that period professed to be her follower, was 
instantly deprived of his wealth by the rapacity 
of his cruel enemies, or he voluntarily shared it 
with his brethren in tribulation. Property was 
disregarded by those who had alf things in com¬ 
mon, and who were in daily expectation of mar¬ 
tyrdom. And honour, such as attracts the world’s 
ambition, and for which aspiring mortals toil, and 
agonist, and die, Christianity not only refused, 
to confer, but She regarded it with indifference, 
almost bordering on contempt. She taught her 
votaries to renounce cheerfulness, and to 

glory only in the'Cross. The moment a man 
'became a Christian, he lost his rank and station 
In seStety. Every path to preferment was shut 


But it may still be asked, if not a deceiver 
himself, might not St. Paul have been the dupe 
of imposture? I answer, that this position i^uHe, 
as untenable as The last! * . • * 

That in his conversion, the apostle Waft not* hn- * 
posed upon by the arts and machinations of men, 

I think is evident, from tb& nature and circum¬ 
stances > of that event, from its immediate con¬ 
sequences, from the subsequent undiminished 
acuteness,of his mind, and from the natidal can¬ 
dour and magnanimity of his disposition. * 

* In order that the reader may have in his vfew the fall 
and particular narrative of the event under discussion, I en¬ 
treat him to read with great can tho 26th chapter of the 
Acta of the Apostle*; the 22d chapter of the Arie/from tho 
10 th to the end of.the 18th verses the 12th and Iptli versefe 
of tho 9th chapter of tho samolxrok, together with port of 
the first chapter of (he Epistle to the Galatians, beginning at 
the llth verse, and ending with the 16th; the 8d chapter of 
the Epistle to the Vhitttnlana from, the 4th to the ebd of the 
6 th vo»e; 1 Tim. i. 12, fl,9; 2 Cor. i.} 1 tiol i. 1; 

I Thu. L 1; 1 CWivX*. A 
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aid abomination. It it most assuredly in that ■ . 

j, oor • * Over the eaves weeps the airy hurricane. 

„ I Two cats to one, like a prodlKeus monster with 

Wan. wtary moruk—k repasT Kfeht legs, and a brace of beads end tails; and 

ana all cl the brute creation ” is as “ dead aslq/p” through among the .lines on which clothes are 
as door-nails, cats /done excepted. Their meet- hanging in the oack green, and Which break the 
ings, their conferences, their disputes* their argu^ fell, the dual number pla v « on uelch on the miry 
mentis, their love-feasts and their'quarrels, are all herbage. 

arranged in that “witching hour” when the wide The four-story fall has given* them'fresh fury* 
dark world is, as Wordsworth has it, and more fiery life. What tails! Each as thick 

1 ~ . * . ... * ,, „ as my arm, and rustling with electricity, like the 

r iTiorthem streamers. The red rover is generally 

The following descriptive accdlint of one of uppermost, but not always, for Tom has him by 
these unholy night-watches is giv^n by a corre- the jugular, like a very bull-dog, and his small, 
spondent, who was “ on thff spot.” He was a wit- sharp, tiger-teeth, entangled in the fur, pierce 
ness to the whole transaction, and can therefore deeper and deeper into the flesh, while Tommy 
" vouch for its truth.” keeps tearing away at his rival, as if he would 

eat his w%y int? his windpipe. Heavier than 
battle op cats. Tom Tortoiseshell is the red rover by a good 

“ How sweet ilk moonlight sleeps upon the slates!** many pounds i but what is weight to elasticity— 

Miss T.bitha having made an assignation with ">“* “ boi J «>»1 ? In'* 1™* *»«!<>. «he 

Tom Tortoiseshell, the feline phenomenon, they ^ ero ever vanquishes the ruffian, 

two ait concurring, forgettol of mice and milk, of, £ats heads are seen peering over the tops of 
all but love! How meekly mews the demure, walls end then their lengthening bodies running 
relapsing into that aweet undewong-the purr! crouch.ngly along the coping-stones, with pricked- 
atid how curl. Tom', whiskers, like those of a Pa- “P e ‘ rs “ d B lin "S *5™- ell attracted towards 
shafv! The point of his tail, and the point only, is one . com ”°" centre—the back-green of the in- 
alige i insidiously turning itself, with serpent- fxtmguishable battle. Some dropping, and some 
like seduction, towards that of Tabitha, pensive le*P in g down, from all altitudesi lo 1 a general 
as a nun. His eyes are rubies, hers emeralds, as ™ ltc! t For Tab, ‘ h “' h “ vln 8 tliro “8 h “ “W* 
they should be, bis lightning, hem lustre i fur orcad her way down *mre, .H, out of the 

in her sight he is the lord, and in hisjihe is the kl ‘ cben , Wlnd “ w into tlie Uck la 

lady of creation. _ pensively on the steps; 

. i “ And, like another Helen, fire. another Troy 1” 

O happy loro! when love ldprthiB 18 found l 1 

O beurtfclt raptures! bliH beyond compare! Detachments come wheeling into the fleH of 

ZTSLlSL »‘“ 1 * *>“ »-lW* “ d 

Jf earth a draught of heavenly pleasure .bare, quartern j and you now see before you all the 

* cOne cprdial ju this melancholy vale, cats in Edinburgh, Stookbridge, and the suburbs. 

* "Tie wbeo j youthful, loving, modest pair, Up fly a thousand windows from ground-flat to 

In odwrfcarm. brdtth. out the tender hde.” tMio> „ d whit e, WWaon of nl^eap. 1 Hew 

Women or oat,-ehe«ho hesitates, is lost. But dd «ly gentlemen, apparently in their skirts, with 
Diana, sRMng in heaven, the goddess of" the head night-gear from Kilmamoek, werthy of 
sUver bpw, nee a the peril of poor Pussy, and in- Tappitomy'a self , behind them * their -wives, 
terpoees her celestial aid to serve the vestel. An grandmothers, ot the least, poking their white 
enormous grimalkin, almost a wild eat, cornea faces, like those of sheeted corpeee, over the 
tattling Song the roof, down from the chimney- shonldere of the fkthere of Iheir oBtnerous pro- 
top, and Tom Tortoiseshell, leaping from love to Sony 1 *>»» oharieat maids, prodigal enmi^vto 
war, tacklea to the red rover in tangle combat—J »«veil their beauties to the -moon,^et, in their 
sniff, snuff, splatter, squeak, squall, caterwaul, "arm. folding the frUti o* their ebdtfsea across 
and throttle! •* . their boaema i and; lo i • yonder .She > captain of 


“ When wfcary morUkeKek repowT 


“ Quiet m a nun—Areathleas witli adoration." 


" vouch for its truth.” 


BATTLE OP CATS. 


lady of creation. 

1 O happy love l when love lpfwrthU i. found \ 

O beurt&lt rapture.! bliH beyond compare! 
I've paced much tbi. weary mortal round, 

Am Mgc experience bid. me tbi. declare:— 
J* earth a draught of heavenly pleasure .bare, 

* cOnc oprdial ju tbi. melancholy vale, 

' 1 ’Ti. *vheu } youthful, loving, modest pau-, 

Zu othorVarms brdto.be out the tender tale." 


, M Prom the soft muric of the spuming purr, 

When no stiff hair disturb, tbi gloWy fgr, 

Vbo whining wail, so piteous and so faint, 

•Wwn. through the boast pass more* with long complaint, 


their bosom*; and; lo!'yojidwritbc * captain of 
the Six feet Club, wf^ bk gigan^c shadoWj 
frightening that pretty da^ael back- to bar couch, 
and till marnipg haamting -her troubled , dreams [ 
* Fire! ftre^* u MurderT murder!” is the ary-. 
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and there is wrath and wonderment at the ab* | subterranean pdradtse, forgetful of the pUe of cat- 
Bence of the police-officers and engines* A moat | corpses tipafe in that catastrophe was heaped half- 
multitudinous murder is In process of perpetra- way up the durratit-btuhea on the walks, so indls- 
tion there, but as yet fire there is none ; when criminate bad been the stages. All undreamed 
lo 1 and hark! the flash and peal of mqpketry; of by them, the 4eauty of the rounded moon, now 
and«then the muwc of the singing slugs, slaugh- hanging oyer the iiity, once more steeped in 
teringolfcg entti* While booneifig up into the air, Stillness and Inslefc!* 

with Tommy Tortoise clinging to his confess, the No battle was ever more admirably described, 
red rover yowte wolftshly to t the moon.^and theft no fl*ld-marshal‘» dispatch ever described the 
descending like Je^i into the stone area, gives up onslaught and victory over an eneroy^ith /note 
his Sine ghosts, never to cheW cheese more, and^ punctilious precision ; the rapid interchange be- 
dead as a herring. In mid-air the phenomenon tween thought and action *is most vividly for- 
had let go, hi# hold, and'seeing it in vaill to traced; Cesar’s veni, vidi , vici, is a fool, to it, 
oppose the yeomanry, pursues Jubitha, thp inno- begging tlm Rbman general’s pardon; and the 
cent cause of all this-woe, into the coal-cellar, anti-cruelty-to-dhimal climax of the slug-slaugh- 
aml theref like IJaris aiftl Helen, * tered cat chief, gives a most sanguinity finish to 

* “ When first entranced, in Canoe’s ijlo they lay, the whole “ affair,” and puts the sign and seal of 

Lip pressed to lip, and breathed their souls away.” " inimitable ” to the whole. • Ephqn. / 

The fearless pair begin to purr and play in thalP • Blackwood’s Jjagxuine— Ambnxiana." • 


9 THE EVENING OF A VILLAGE FESTIVAL* 

While our shrub walks darken, Sweeter ’tis to darken 

And the stars yet bright aloft, Thgjj^'JBeaj- a part. 

Sit we still and hearken i Betfer to look on happiness 

To the music low and soft; Than carry a light heart; 

By the old oak yonder, • Sweeter to walk on clctady kilfc, 

Where we watch the setting sun, With a aunny plain below, 

Listening to the far-off thunder Than to weary of the brightness 

Of the multitude as one. • Where the floods of sunshine flow. 


Sit, my best beloved, 

In the waving light; 

Vi eld thy spirit to the teaching 
Of each aound and aight; 

While those sounds are flowing 
To their silent rest. 

While the parting wake of sunlight 
Broods along the west. 


Souls that love each other 
Join both joys in one, 

Blest by others' happiness, 

And nourished by their own. 

So with quick reflection, 

Each its opposite 
Still gives back, and multiplies 
To infinite delight. « H. A. 


THE SHEPHERD. 

FACT. 

Nioht had come and gone away again; mean- On the western v,. 4 remity of the hundred of 
while, a copious fell of dew having washed dame Dewsland, the traveller may see a farm-houJe 
Nature’s face, she seemed more than usually situated on the brow of a bill fthoa^Jbase is 

fresh, vigorous, and healthy. Aurora chequered washed by the little river llew. Here it waa 

the heavens in richest hues, and swept the earth once intended to erect a church to the nffimory 
by a gentle breeae, as if to awake each flower of the famed Saint David ^ but tradition tells us, 
and hetb to feel the magic of the scene. Broad that repeated attempts proved th*scheme to be 
rose the .sun behind the distant mountains; and impracticable, for, fast as ties materials were col- 
nevee even lovely rooming appear more lovely, lectffd in the day, some invisible powd^ scattered 

for every thing, below and above t spoke only of them all during the night. At length applica- 

peaoe, beauty, and Joy. * tion Was made to Yeuan Ddoeth, who lived in 

As the day, however, advanced, these softer an artificial cave near the summit of^Treliwyd 
enchantments were replaced by others more af- Cara, where he was known to hold hourly con- 
’ fluent but oppressive : the heat and the giarf verse with the mysterious and supernatural. The 
grew intense, the atmosphere became motionless |»reply of the bard was, M The stars can be con- 
as death, and all frit enervated'or subdued by quered only by obedience; and Heaven's favour- 
excess of physical glory. This was especially ite can be honoured only bf following Heaven’s 
the* case in one of tpe southern counties of plans. Find out, then, the proper site; and 
Wales, where the following circumstance oo* future ages, as they’rUe, shall rise to bless you 
curred,«nd port rite to the appended re flee- and your worker * 
tions.. s -*it . • w e , By finrther instructions of the seer, one of 
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tho*e gigantic stones called in the ppncipaBty 
° Sampson's Quoits,"—specimens of which are 
seen At Stonehenge,—was placed off a new-made 
ear of solid oak, drawn by two bundled red 
heifers. The prooeeuoa move* on in solemn 
pomp, from place to place, for several weeks, till 
on the first of March it reached the upper end 
of the valley, where the atone suddenly leaped 
off from the ear, and .settled itself to the ground 
in the besT-tuchiteotural position. Here, there¬ 
fore, soon arose the goagcoui catbedftT of Mene- ( 
via , 1 formerly *» orohiepiecopal Bee, and' metro-* 
polk pf the British church 2 hut now, though 
still retaining the 1 name of a Aty, ^reduced itf 
shattered magnificence to a nfere village left 
“alone in„it» glory.” 

But to return to my story. About two o'clock, 
Ax., an old*man'was seen wending his way to¬ 
wards the fenn-faom® already .mentioned. His 
crook and his dog announced him to be a shep¬ 
herd, while the benevolence and tenderness that 
marked his countenance beamed as pledges that 
he would " gather the lambs with his arm, and 
carry them in his bosom, and gently lead those, 
that are with young-7 JusV«as itfiSmtered the 
courtyard, he was met by the farmer, when the 
following dialogue commenced:— 

Farmer.—“ Well, James, and what has brought 
you here this time o’ day 1 ” 

Shepherd.—" Eeadach, master, headach ; I 
can’t stand this burning sun: so 1 am hunting 
for a little shade till the twilight.” 

F.—" Meantime, what have you dpue with the 
shaep?” 

S. —0, sir, they are down in toe Craigfelt, 
lobbing comfortable enough. Poor innocents! 
1 wouldn’t nlglect them for the world; for ever 
since my father died, now fifty years, I have 
loved them all as my own lambs." 

F .—“ Yes, yes, James, I know all that, I know 
you love them, and dare say they love you too. 
But you look ill; so yqu’jLbetter go tp bed at 
once, and then, at break oFday, you wi)l be able 
to bid toe lambs a ‘ good morning.’ ” 

, TJre old man obeyed, and went to rest, only 
'first giving Heptor, hid faithful dog, an early 
supper , 4 And now, whilst he W supposed, to 
sleep, we ir*y take*' occasion - to describe the 
Craigfelt, where he jwd left the dock* 

To foe* an accurate conception of thi* the 
reader ia to imagine two ranges of hills covered 
with ifee*, wterspewfd, by stopeqdeu* masses of 
rock* meeting each other shout bjtff a- mile below 
the pm toot site of the city, so as to form an 
acute angle, leaving only a narrow outlet fox toe 
river. Nothing can surpass too richness and^ 
beauty of this scenery to. to»e weath»i, and. on 
ftm other hand*, torffe* to* floods, few places cap 
Cgpal H la grandeur and sublimity 2 for at such 
rimes fee waters cover toe whole valley, and 
rush out at toe lower; end with a force that 

iweepB every thing hefeie than. 


Now, however/ all was exquisitely calm, sum! 
steeped in sweetest amenities and romance; the 
birds peered forth their ftvetieat melodies, as if 
In concert with the tinkling bells, to soothe the 
sheepj §nd the lambs, to wonted gambols, chased 
each other round some willow trees that fenced 
a' gurgling wtU. Lambs! beaurifol cfeatores! 
they always lodk happy; but tote day, as if the 
Butcher’s knife (horrjseco referent) -had been an¬ 
nihilated "for ever, they held 4 special jubilee of 
flicking. 

| Soon after this, perhaps about four o’clock, a 
small dark specie presented itself pn the horizon, 
follow^ by an enormous cumulus of most omin¬ 
ous appearance. Then .came a fuU battalion 
of clouds,' skirted by a* fleecy little* emigrant 
which the wester-wise call “storm-cep.” The* 
cattle became restless to toe field 2 the ducks 
tend geese screfoned and rioted in (ha pond; and 
the fowls of the yard shook and flapped their 
wings, stretched their legs, and gradually went 
to roost; toe leaves of 'the trees mysteriously 
trembled beneath some noiseless and viewless 
agency; while the whole heavens kept accumu¬ 
lating their auguries of dread. By this time, 
the most iiiexpeHenced could have prophesied 
the approach of a thunder-storm, when a cold 
puff of wiud, a vivid flash, and loud report, told 
that it was actually come. Large, heavy drops 
now fell in thick succession, until at length, to 
use a common phrase, toe rain poured down in 
torrents. 

The fanner then bethought himself of the 
poor sheep, and saw that unless they were imme¬ 
diately removed, they would tofeUibfy be drowned. 
Unwilling, however, to disturb the old shepherd, 
he sent half a dozen boys, with their comple¬ 
ment of dogs, to fetch them home. But this 
was no easy task, for theVains wefe already in¬ 
undated to a depth of three or four inches. 

, To mate the matter plainer, I must premise 
that from the Craigfelt there was only one way 
of egress, which lay close to toe shepherd’s hut. 
Here there was a narrow passage over a bank, 
leading to more elevated ground. The sheep 
bad climbed it a thousand times, without any dif¬ 
ficulty; but, sttonge to wy. nothing could induce 
them to attempt it now, The men kept heating 
and pushing, and the dogs acted tofltt part to 
barking and biting 2 hat all was of up use. They 
even dragged up aeveial by mato force 1 b«t in¬ 
stead* of the test following them, they immedi¬ 
ately jumped back to the flock. ITwre was, 
however, no time for consultation or retreat, for 
toe waters me rising higher an£. higher-every, 
moment, and fee sheep hesomtog $oporriowlly 
tooce timid and obsdaMe* ' ^ 

Meaoyhito fep uproar awoke toe old, man, 
who, coming out,info W garden, to ascertain toe 
cause, exclaimed, “ flwWhwe 1 what’s *11 tofe 
met" * 

The shepp saw him not, bat they heard bfe 
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they argued that as he tvas near, ah smut 
he meant for the best ; end iraoelled Ijy an uni- 
v««M spirit of -obedience and gratitude* they 
shouted <* Ba, ba, ba !*■ and struggled far the 
first to pass. Thus is persuasion, better than 
fore«: had they coptbn&d diffident only Ibr ten 
imntttfiajonger* they uiu^t aft have 1 haen lost; 
bttf they placed confidence in their benefactor, 


and by virtue of that confidence all their lives 
were sgwjq. 

This needs ho comment; ** And a stranger 
they will not follow, but will flee from him, for 
they know npt J*e voice of strangers. But when 
% good Shep^erd jpntteth’ forth his own sheep, 
Jte goeth before thdU j and tfca sheep follow him, 
for they know his voice.” F. F. 


REVIEW* 


Th* Christ mas Library- Vol s L Bird* and Hotter a, 

and other Country Things. By Ma»y Hov?itt- 

London: Darton and Clark. , , 

This is a beautiful litjfce book, whether we regard 
# it« literature or iW embellishments. The former de¬ 
partment has been confided to one jrhose name is not 
unknown in the walks of poetry, and who has proved 
herself admirably fitted for the taek .assigned her by 4 
the spirited publishers. The sentiments, the illustra¬ 
tions, the diction, are alike excellent, and do honour 
to the head and the heart of the fair authoress. We 
may ventnre fearlessly to "predict great success to the 
series of publications of which we are informed in the 
preface this volume is the first, tf this may be regarded 
as a faithful specimen. The plates are exceedingly 
well executed, and are among the test of wood-engrav¬ 
ings we have ever seen. To the class of readers for 
whom, ostensibly, the work has teen published,—the 
young,—it cannot fail to be attractive ; but persons of 
a larger growth will find, in this beautiful volume, 
much to interest and to instruct. All who love to 
drink of the pure and unadulterated streams of poetry, 
will here be able to gratify their taste. We had 
marked three or four pieces for quotation, that our 
readers might judge for themselves as to the merits of 
the work, but can only find room for two. We pre¬ 
sent them for their perusal, with a cordial recom ; 
mendation to our young friends to obtain the volume 
whence they are extracted. 

THE PHEASANT 


" The stock-(l<we builds in the eld oak wopd, 

The rooMu the elm-tree rears his brood, 

The owl in a ruin doth hoot and stare. 

The mavis and merle build every where, 

But not tor the^e will we go to-day, • 

Tli the pheasant that lures u» bonce away, 

The beautiful pheasant that love* to be 
^hcr* the, young green birphee are waving &«e. 

Away to the woods with the silvery rind, 

And the emerald trasses afloat on the wind; 

For 'tl« joy to go to those sylvan bowers 
When summer fi dob with ways* and flpwors. 
And to see, r mtd the growth of all lovely things, 
The Joyous pheasant untold his wings, 

And W»6n opwsf flown, as if tq screen 
mu gorgeous purple, gold, and green. 

The streams rua on. Id mueto low; 

•TnUJ b# Jgjl to tbfls flowery hanks la 09 ; 

Twill hq Joy to ootne tq the cglamus hqfle, 
Where a broken root such odour sheds, 

And to see how the w at si-sedge upMts 
Its spirts and crowns—the summer's gift*; 

To see tbs leqiettrife's imafte near, 

And the wind through the waving reeds to )par. 

_ 1 , smug the thick h**tep-'alfle, we gleet 

Tan urme veteh and meadttw-^weet; 
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Green mosses many, and ttmdevr red, 

* Ana the cotton-rush with its plumy head, 

The spicy swpet-gale loved M qrslL 
And gf^den wastes of tho asphodel. 

Yet on and on, o’er the springy moss, 

We have yet tire bog-rush bed to cross; 

And then »-plgh, all shimmering grew ’ 

To the sunny breeae, are the biteb-woofls seen 
Than the green birch-wood, * ldveliemspgt 
, In the realm# of £a!iy-l*nd gras not;— 

And the gbeairmt \% these ,"lU Ufti, all grace, 

The lord o£ this verdurous dwelling-place. 

0. beautife} bird 1 in thy stately pride, 

Thou west made In a waste of ftoners to hhk, 

And to fling to thp Aid the glorious hues 
Of thy ralntaw-golfl, thy greens and blues. 

Yes, beautiful pneaa-lpt, the birch-wood bowers, 

Kick many-formed leaves, bright-tinted Sowers, 

Broad of shade, and the sunshine free. 

Id gorgeoui beauty, are meet for thee.“ 

The following line* are foil of sweetness—“ Sum¬ 
er music is their flowing: ” a 
LITTLE STREAMS. 


“ Little streams, in light and shadow, 
Flowing through the pasture-meadow; 
Flowing by tho green way-side, . 

Through the forest dim and wide; 
Through tho hamlet still and small; 
By the cottage; by the hall; 

By the ruined abbey still; 

Turning, here and there, a mill; 
Bearing tribute to the river, 

Little streams, 1 love you ever I 


Summer music is their flowing, 
Flowering plants in them are growing ; 
Happy life is In them all, 

Creatures innocent and small; 

Little birds come down to drink 
Fearless on their leafy brink; 

Nettle trees beside them grow, 

Glooming them with branches low. 

And between the* sunshine glancing, 

In their little waves is dancing. 

Little streams have flowers a many * 
Beautiful- and fair as any; 

Typha strong, and green bur-reel; 

Will w-herb with cotton-seed; 
Arrow-head with eye of Jet, 

And the water-violet; 

There the flowering rush you*meet, 1 
And the plumy meadowsweet, , 

And in plfcces deep ana stilly, A 
Marble-like—the water-lily. 


Little stream#, their VWfoj cheery. 

Sound forth welcomes to the weary, 

Flowing on from day to day 
Without stint and without stay. 

a the 0)4, times, pilgrims tjrank; 

re, upon their fiowerihgjbank, 

Here have seen, ss now, pass by 
Kingfisher and dragon-fly 1 “ 

vsvssiBasisy** 
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, ttBm'a* m Pr-A»c*/—The fcHowii1* 4 ooo»at, £*icp»tt®» KafovAx.—- iff tiie “Tafh'Talk 

gbeubyjoller, of-**-cifcy labouring under the horror* of Cftwb*cerM ) i’ published ip Paris, these is'ra tnec- 

- JQf plighe, cannot be peTOsed without f xditing a paW doth of Napotoqay which wbehall extract; }t is related 

v v folrintewet on the present oocatioj :—‘-‘ We were,", by Carabtoerfs, and is /in account of hi* interview 

**J* he in hie “ Turkish Tour,” 64 closely confined with tfisTc'extraordinary man. At the end of 1794, 

- ersmd-tfy* waSs of thre©nsuUtt» qnd;a!t ^person t from Aubry, then /he presHletffc. of the vfta? committee; waa 
Jvfcbcrtft were *f rigid^ex&ndfl. 'Bps gate which jealous of general Bopaparte/sad^n somrwrtasiott, 
‘evened from, the oonrt iotb Qw stfeet was strictly reproached Mo With’being young. . •*‘People goon get 
,e£»eed| and the only commumcajion was through -a old ihtbe battle field,’"‘ replied Napoleon; “ and 1 am 

, hatch dopant in it. The key of .this wat nothin just come* from it." Aubry soon after preferred a 

trusted tven*%t> the servants. Each Of tto company , charge of insubordination agaiflstrthe too yoqthful 
toot qherge of it in his turn for m day r jfod it waa his r^&mefal; ftpd Cam bac area, as a matter of coarse, signed 
bnsK^sB tp see that eviry thing supposed capable of 4 his dismiss&lU We relate, the Sequel in Oarabaceres’ 
corontutucating the contagion was duty purified before ownrWords : “ Adew days after, a person knocked at 
it was allowed to paV into the house. These precap-, my door at eight o'clock in the morning. On enter- 
tions were, at any rale, useful, as giving ^ fueling o# ing, I UeheW a short, slim, Ballow-faced young man, 
•BpOttritj?} but I have no doubt that the distinction not over-nice in his timet./" His hair was smoothed 
between such objects ss are called ‘ susceptible,' (to down, and hanging In dog’s ears, which was then the 
usetfaa ^technical phrase,) and Buch as are not, is fre- fashion. His dress was after his. own fashion: his' 
qyently "arbitrary, and that the index expurgatonut ' boots too short, hfa cost too long, his cravat rumpled, 
in “this, 4s in,other io^antiss, is tinged by prejudice and Mb hat gave^evidence of long service. But amid 
find capjjce. Happily some of 'tlje articles of most Hhis strangeness of appearance and attire, I could not 
frequent use, nuch as bread, iron,and voe'd, for exam- but notice a small white hand exquisitely formed ; a 
pie, were allowed to pgsg without suspjpion; but meat mouth beautiful, especially when animated by a smile 
and all animal substrates, aijd money of every kind, of benevolence or irony 5 and then his eyes l they were 
Were thrown, with iron tongs dr shovels, into a large those of the lion and the eagle—two perpetual dashes 
tub, and compelled to pass thpClgh the watery ordeal. | of lightning—mild, terrible, interrogative, confiding, 
Letters, books, and papers, on t he, othe r hand, ate and expressing the sublime feelings of genius and mag- 
purified by fire, or, at (east, by*emolce, wing placed nanimity. He had the appearance of a king under the 
on. a sort of chafing-dish, and fumigated with a com- disguise of a‘poor sftitor ; or, more correctly speaking, 
pound of drugs jvhich is uny thing buWnromatic; and of Jupiter neady to visit Philemon and Baucis. His 
if it should jie necessary to affix a signature to'any voice was full, sonorous, and vibrating; it agitated 
document, a plate of glass is introduced between the the heart. His gestures were easy, simple, and noble, 
paper and the hand of the writer. The cats, who in but always commanding. Intellectual power was raani- 
their nocturnal rambles are supposed to carry with fest; in short, the fascination ot this young man was 
them the seeds of contagion, are condemned to india- magical and irresistible. The moment he appeared 
criminate slaughter whenever they are seen creeping no one could contest his being entitled to the first 
along the walls or on the housetops; and when terror place ; and this was my own feeling. 4 Citizen,’ said 
is at its height, even the dies are objects of alarm, and be, ‘ I am General Bonaparte, whom you have unjustly 
the ysorts of Domitiau are revived.” dismissed.’ ” 


NATIONAL 

Eotpt. — During the plague season the Coptic 
priests recite the prayers of the dead over their con¬ 
gregations in the churches ; and if any them die 
between that day and their next meeting, their bodies 
are interred without the prayer being repeated. 

Saturday is considered amefTjf modem Egyptians as 
so* unfortunate a day, that it is considered wrong to 
commence joot’ney, or even to shave or cut the nails 
on it. * 

» Amqpg the singular superstitions of the Egyptians 
is one whj*ih‘render* yawning particularly obnoxious, 
they believing yhat the, devil is apt to leap into a 
gaping mouth. *5 

Chiwa.^-Ou dinner ferittg announced, we were con¬ 
ducted to ft circular table, and each provided wi*h a 
pair of ivory chop-sticks, mounted with silver, a silver 
ladle, a (mall cup of soy, a saucer for the bowls out of 
which we were to eat. and an elegant richly-gilt silver 
cap, with two handlds, on a stand of similar materials. 
This cap WUS used for drinking sucysuhg, the wine of 
the country, and did not contain more than the old- 
fashioned Chinese tea-cups. After drinking the health 
of one of tbs party, it was usual to turn the inside of 
the cup towards Mm, to Show that it was empty. The 
wine was presented SoBMgjiot, and the Cups reple¬ 
nished atovery remove, in addition, each European 
waa suppjted with a knife and fork and some meat. 
The table was laid out with eight spall dishes coa- 
* tabling Articles to whet the appetite, anek *1 cold dried 
, Joft, onBsd grand so fine that it rewm- 


CUSTOMS. 

bled red-coloured wool, soma, chips if Jried salt-fish 
and ham, roast chicken cut into small pieces, shaped 
like dice, pig’s tongue, salt fish and eggs mixed up 
wi*h tar-oil. These delicacies wore cold, remaining 
on the table throughout the entertainment, and were 
paid uncommon attention to by the Chinese, a^ evefy 
opportunity afforded them by the removal of the 
bowls. The dinner commenced with a large bowlnf 
bird’s-nest soup, from which each person helped him¬ 
self ; it was very insipid until flavoured with soy—the 
necessary oondiments of salt and pepper appearing to 
be wholly neglected in Chinese cookery. The second' 
dish was shark'a-fin soup with balls of crab, followed 
by divers others, amongst which was a vegetable soup 
made from prepared sea-weed from the coast of Japan. 
This weed, which is called “ foycAoy," resembled, in 
its dried state, the pith found in the hollow of a quill, 
but in the soup the taste is similar to that of celery. 
There were also in the soup slices of young bamboo, 
and roots of the white water-lily, each having a pecu¬ 
liar and agreeable flavour. After the soups •came 
stewed mutton, but as fine and teadwras -vermicelli; 
the gravy delicious. This was foUawat by roasted 
pigeons’ eggs, in a very rich gravy, w found it no 
easy matter, however, to transfer these eggs from the 
bowl to our cups by meanf^of chopsticks. The CM- 
nese do not clean or change their ebopstioks during ■ 
dinner; bit each thrusts Ms <swn into every dish, ana 
helps himself throughout the repast— AUxxreder't 
But Min Aftywrfoe. 
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LIf* OF ST. PAUL. 

ASTICI F II. 

Qa 


W*xp this event happened, fhe subipdt otfit 
was in<4l»% height of tts popi^arity, and in the 
midst of his tareer, as a persecutor'oftha Chris¬ 
tians; ho was hot alone; but .in the company Of 
men of similar habits, and professions ; he wad the 
inqnwitONgeneral, and they the subalterns under 
his command. What took place was at noon,an<f 
in the highway.. It Was not the result of huraferi 
contrivance dr ingehuity; it Va% a light i* the 
.heavens, far brighter thaq the sun, and So power¬ 
ful that it struck $t. Paid and his companions to 
the earth. At the same roorosnj, there was, to 
the apprehension of his fellow-travellers, loud 
thundering; but the apostle heard a Voice address¬ 
ing him by name. Jesurf of Nazareth spake to 
him from the unparalleled and miraculous glory; 
revealed himself to him? converted him to the 
faith; and opened to him his ftiture employment 
and destiny. 

On rising from the ground, St. -Paul felt that 
he was blind; and he was led tty his friends to 
Damascus, where Ananias, a Christian, had 
been prepared, by a communication from heaven, 
to receive him, and to restore his )pght. Such 
were the circumstances of this event. They 
were known to several witnesses; to the perse¬ 
cuting associates of the apostle; to Christians 
and others at Damascus. This thing, as St. Paul 
wisely said, on another occasion, was not done 
in a corner. Now, what I infer from all this, is, 
that if it had not been substantially true, and"if 
its falsehood in any essential, circumstance could 
have been established, it is incredible that the 
rulers and chief priests fef the Jews, who after¬ 
wards pursued the apostle with virulence and 
malice, did not contradict and disprove Ihe tale, J 
when it was so often repeated by him in tfm 
defences which he made of his conduct before 
Felix, Featufi, Agrippa, and Nero. But, instead 
of catling witnesses, instead of meeting him on 
the broad ground of facts, they allowed him, in 
every trial, to gain his cause; and contented 
themselves with excitlpg against him popular 
tumult and fury. The case was thoroughly sifted 
by friends and enemies; for the Christians were 
at finMdhud to receive their new ally; and the 
story was so marvellous, and its effects so amazing 
on the character of the individual who related it,, 
that it became a matter of great notoriety, and 
w/ts so.soften discussed, that St. Paul appeals to 
King Agrippa, m possessing a perfect acquaint¬ 
ance with ihe 4c* and its principal circumstances. ■ 
Indeed, he declared, in open court, and dared 
his enemies tq contradict iimThese things 
know all to*- Jews*” * i 

Tb* immediate consequence of this everit was, 1 
the re ti r em e nt of the apostle into Arabia, for a 1 
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' few weeks; during w/uchHime, it Is evident, be 
was'Instructed by special risv^ation,' in.tdl the 
mystery, of the doctrine of Christ; fori, imme¬ 
diately* odj his feturn°to Damascus, 
format, “ JJe straightway pce&claed 
Lsvuagogues"that he was ihe Son of God/ dJdw r 
[tnis is almost as great a miracle ae his coftv?rridfc. 
Thai; without tlhe instructions of men,'he shpukl 
be thoroughly accfhainted with aft the facts Jn the 
history of Jesus ;’the whole compass of theWl^ 
lime arid pyre - doctrines which were taught by 
.the other apostles, in their mutual connexion, 
and as they illustrate and confirm tos economy/ 
:»of Moses; that he should possess all this know¬ 
ledge, and he able readily to communicate it, not.' 
only to men already Christhwa, but to confound 
the opposition of ui\h^lievi% and prejudiced 
Jews, is altogether wonderful; and $0 conclu¬ 
sion is inevitable, tljat hfr was called and qualified 
to be an apostle by the miraculous interposition' 
of the Almighty,. 

We may also, reasonably conclude, as well 
from the history, as from the acuteness of the 
apostle’s mind, that if he had been foully prac¬ 
tised upon by deception and fraud, that he must 
in the course of years *have detected the im¬ 
posture. It is not conceivable, that human 
agency could have created such scenes as took 
place on the road to Damascus, and in the city 
itself. But if, by bore possibility it could be 
imagined, such circumstances might have been 
combined, and made to operate so as°to produce 
a result so mighty and complete, it is not within 
the wide range of the possible to believe, that the 
agents of the plan could have effectually con¬ 
cealed themselves from, the prying curiosity of 
the world ^least of all. that they could have been 
long hidden from St. PaiSl himself; for, as he was . 
to act so conspicuous a part in the great,drama 
of delusion, his initiation into the whole alcana 
became a matter of necessity. But,with,whatui- 
dignation would the apostle have repelled both 
the men and their artifices! *How Tidily would 
he have .returned to the religion he had forsaken! 
How eagerly would the chief priests a»^ rulers 
have received him again into their confidence! 
With what honours would *they have rew&ded 
him! And ^hat an agent wouldtoe have been to 
expose die vile imposture which had deluded and 
^destroyed so many victims I 

From* the natural candour and magnanimity of 
hife disposition/ we may be convinced that he 
would have acted in this manyer. In his con¬ 
version, he' afforded an* illustrious example, 
how entirety he could yield to his convictions. 
He was so candid, and so ready to admit evi¬ 
dence, when it fairly came before him, and so 
3 c 
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great was Us love, of integrity toat|he thought 
none could be destitute of It, but. that «U men 
must be willing to.oHeten to truu^-and to .obey 
her dictates. This we perceive, from what be 
says. Acts xxii. 1?-21 : /* when I was coeie 
again to Jerusalem,.! w*din a trance, and law 
him saying unto me, Makef haste aud get thee 
quickly out, of Jeurus&lerp; for they will^not re¬ 
ceive tfe*testhnonf concerning me. And J said, 
Ldtd, tbe^kmw. that I imprisoned fnd beat in 
.er^ery synagogue ^hose that believed on tbejr4 
And he said, unto me, Depart; Jot I will ^end ' 
the? for hence u&to the Gentilps." He imagined, 
that an account of hia conversion, ftho once was 
So opposite, and the reasons of it, if fairly laid 
before them, must persuade them. His mind, 
then, was too acute to be long deceived; and his 
^disposition* too juqf not to resent the indignity, 
the moment he discovered ib The conclusion,*’ 
therefore, must be, that the foctfi' took place pre¬ 
cisely as they arc related in the*New Testament. 
But infidelity is not easily to be repulsed. It 
has another poisoned iprow in its quher, with 
which; to assail ,the character wid testimony of Sit. 
Paul, It seems, he was a*man of sfinguine tem¬ 
perament, a^d became suddenly an enthusiastic 
devotee. In other words, he was seized with re¬ 
ligious insanity. But how is this charge sup¬ 
ported? It does not appear in any part of his 
conduct, nor can it be proved from his numerous 
epistles. 

Believing Christianity to be divine, he con¬ 
ferred pot with fresh and blood, but instantly 
obeyed its commands. He yielded implicitly to 
£ts spirit. It was of little consequence to him 
with what^ contempt the world regarded him. 

“ What things were gain to him, those he counted 
loss for Christ.” If this wus enthusiusm, it was 
the enthusiasm of animated truth, the fire of a 
highly intellectual spirit warmed iifto rapture by 
an intense contemplation of toe first fair, and the 
first good. 41 * «. 

Had St. Paul's change been the effect of 
mental disease, it would have carried to excess 
by thoughts and feelings in the direction to¬ 
wards which they usually pointed. If the vision 
which he »w in th# road to IlgmascuB had been 
the illusicfe of & disordered brain, in all pro¬ 
bability it wouldrhave^ sanctioned the umler- 
takingPfo which he was engaged. Mysterious 
and'heavenly voices would have foretold the ex¬ 
termination of Christianity, and ii\. the pride of 
his heart, he wbuld have viewed himself as the 
accredited scourge of God upon the devoted 
Christians. His companions would have wi£ 
nessed his ravings, and lamented,the wreck o£so 
fine a spirit; But that his' enthusiasm, should' 
enlist, him on th&iide of the persecuted and dis¬ 
honoured sect he was commissioned to destroy, 
is an, hallucination .not to be. found among the 
■ almost infinitely varied extravagancies of hqman 
insanity. 


Nor was the jostle inflated with visions and 
revelati6n& Hd never alludes to «ny tobigaaper- 
natural fo b» history butwith evident reluctance, 
and with toe deepest humiUfy. He never rusbed 
intqsdfcjBger, hut always avoided H when it was in 
his powers and resisted it by every fowfal ifieans. 
We ^jscover jn hftn rfolhing of fonotiESrtmd im¬ 
posing insoleucy. • He studied* toe human heart, 
and stiffened rather than aggr&ifoted the preju¬ 
dices he was anxious to suWuo, Once he Slaved 
this life by a dexterous use at hia understanding. 
“ Thera was at Athpns^says Lord Lyttleton) a 
law, which made it capital to introduce or teach 
any fiew gods in their state. Therefore, when 
Paul was preaching and the resurrection to 
the Athenians, some of them tanied him before 
the court of Areopagus, the ordinary judges of 
criminal masters, and in a particular manner 
entrusted with the care of religion, as having 
broken this law and being a setter forth of 
strange gods.” Now, in this case, an impostor 
would have retracted *bis doctrine to save his 
life, and an enthusiast would have lost Iris life, 
without trying to save it by innocent means. St. 
Paul did neither the one nor the other; he 
availed himself of an altar which he found in the 
city, inscribed "To the unknown God,” and 
pleaded that he did not propose to them the 
worship of tiny new God, but only explained to 
them one whom their government had already 
received :—•** Whom therefore ye ignorantly wor¬ 
ship, him declare I unto you.” By this he 
avoided the law, and escaped being condemned 
by the Areopagus, without departing in toe least 
from the truth of the Gospel or violating the 
honour of God. An admirable proof, in my 
opinion, of the good sense with which he acted, 
and one that shows {hero wgs no mixture of 
fanaticism in his religion.” Many similar proofs 
to the flame effect might be adduced. 

His letters furnish evidence equally convincing 
of "the soundness and sobriety of his judg¬ 
ment.” " His caution in distinguishing between 
the occasional suggestions of inspiration, and 
the ordinary exercise of his natural understand¬ 
ing, is without example in the history of human 
enthusiasm. His rooiality is every where calm, 
pure, and rational; adapted to top condition, toe 
activity, and the business of social life, and pf its 
various relations; free from the oyer-scrupulous¬ 
ness and austerities of superstition; and from 
what wag more particularly to he apprehended, 
the abstractions of quietism, and the soarings 
aud extravagancies of fanaticism. His judgment 
concerning a hesitating conscience ; hi» opinion 
of the moral indifferency pf many actions, yet of 
tlje prudence and even toe ditto of compliance, 
where non-compliance wou^d produce evil effects 
upon the minds of ff^e peraons wh 0 obeyed it, 
is as, correct and just as to#, most liberal and 
enlightened moralist could foe® at this day.” 

Wfiati Lord Lyttietou ha* remarked of to* 
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preference ascribed by St. Paul to inward tec- 1 “if In tlfiif life-only we have hope in Christ, 
titgde Of principle above every otfier religidUs we 'are of ail men the most miserable." 
accomplishment; is very material to our present “ Why stand we in jeopardy every hour? I pro- 
purpose. In his fest epistle to the Corinthians, test by your rej^jldng, which 1 have ih Christ 
xiii. 8, St. Paul has these words: "th&Jgh I Jesus, I die daily. If, alter the manner of men, 
speak, ^yith the tongue of men and of Angela and I^have fought with Kants at Ephesus* what ad- 
have not ebarity,,! am becomi as sounding brass, vantageth it rne.rif tile dead rise not it" 
or a tinkling yymbal. And 'though I have the* “ God forbid th§t I should glory, save in the 
gift of prophecy, and understand all mysteries cross* of our Lord Jesus Christ, hy >$36fn the 
and all knowled^b, t W though I have all faith, world is Crucified to qie, and I unto tire' world.** 
so that I could remove mountains, and have ncArf* “ Are they ministers of Christ? (1 speak a»a 
charity, 1 am nothing; and-though 1 bestow,aU fool^ I am more: in laboure more abundant, in 
my goods to feed the poor,*and though I give stripes above measure, in prison more frequent, 
my body to be burned^ and hate not chaftty, it in deaths oft. Of the Jews, five times received 
profiteth mp nothing." #Is this the language of I forty stripes save one; thrice was I beaten 
enthusiasm? D?d ever enthusiast prefer, that with rods; once was I stoned; thrice I*suffered 


universal benevolence which conlprehendeth all 
moral \irtucs, and which, as appsareth by the 
following verses, is meant by charity here. Did 
ever enthusiast, I say, prefer that benevolence, to 
faith ami to miracles, to^hose religious opiuions 
which lie had embraced, and to those super* 
natural graces and gifts, which he imagined he 
had acquired P Nay, even to tire merit of mar¬ 
tyrdom! Is it not the genius o£ enthusiasm, to 
set moral virtues infiuitely below the o merit of 
faith; and of all moral virtues, to value that 
least, which is most particularly enforced by St. 
Paul; a spirit of candour, moderation, and peace? 
Certainly, neither the temper, nor the opinions 
of a man* subject to fanatic delusions, are to be 
found in this passage. “ I see'no reason, there¬ 
fore," subjoins Dr., Paley, * to question the 
integrity of his understanding. To call him a 
visionary, because he appealed to visions; or an 
enthusiast, because he pretended to inspiration, 
is to take the whole question for granted. It is 
to take for gryjtod, that no each visions or inspir¬ 
ations existed. At least, it is to assume, con¬ 
trary to his own assertions, that he had sio other 
proofs than these to offer of his mission, or of thif' 
truth of his relations." On this branch of the 
subject, much more might be advanced. I refer 
the reader, who wishes to pursue it in all its ex¬ 
tent, to Lord Lyttleton’s valuable treatise, “On 
the Conversion and Apostleship of St. Wul.” 

In drawing lo a close, it will be only neces¬ 
sary for me to state, that from the first hour of, 
his conversion, to the day of his death, compre¬ 
hending a period of, perhaps, forty years, St. 
Paul never wavered in hhff attachment to the 
cause be then began to espouse. He encountered 
afi the reproach, and endured all the sufferings 
which he might have anticipated at his setting 
ofit; anrl at last 1 sealed his testimony with his 
blood. His own account of liis difficulties and,| 
sorrows is simple and unadorned* and must make 
its way to every bosom • 

“ Whereof Irani am mgue a minister, Vvbo now 
fejoice in my sufferings fox you, and fill up that 
which is behind of fire afflictions of Cbristin my 
fiesfi, for his body’s sake which is the diurch.” 


shipwreck; a night and a day have I been in the # 
^ deep; in journeyings often,gin perils Of waters, 
in perils of robbers, in perils by mine 
countrymen, in*perils by the heathen, ih perils 
in the city, in perils in the Wilderness, in perils 
in the sea, in perils among false brethren: in 
weariness, and painfulrftes, in watchings often, in 
Hunger aitft thirst, In,fastings often, in cold and 
nakedness." 

“I think that God hath set forth Us the 
apostles last, as it were appointed to death ; for 
we are made a spectacle unto the world, and to 
angels, and to men. Even onto this present hour, 
we both hunger and thirst, and are naked and 
arc buffeted, and have no certain dwelling place; 
and labour, working with our own hands; being 
reviled, webless: being persecuted, we suffer it: 
being defamed, we intreat: we are made as tile 
filth of the earth, and are the off-scouring of 
things unto this day." 0 

Be it remembered, all this suffering arose out 
of a voluntary devotedness to the religiou of 
Christ. Pleasure, wealth, and feme, would have 
been purchased by renunciation and apostasy. 

But thus the apostle ifabonred, journeyed, and 
endured, till he obtain^ something like a peiv j 
manent residence at Rome. He witnessed the 
burning of the city, and suffered martyrdom by 
the order of Nero, with jpany other Christians, 
who were shamefully implicated by the defeat- 
able tyrant in the guilt of having produced the 
conflagration. 

During his imprtaonmentffti the constant ex¬ 
pectation of a dreadful doom, he calmly ?ta>te to 
his youthful friend and beloved convert Umpthy. 
How much *f heavenly confidence is breathed in 
this epistle J Who can read it without eiqotion? 
,Who does not venerate and love the honoured 
and holy sufferer? How unlike Paine, the ihfldej, 
who quarrelled with mankind because they were 
insensible to his merits, and degraded himself to 
be revenged on" his Species, while the one is all 
vindictive fury, denouncing equally friends and 
foes, we behold iq the other, the meekness, the 
philanthropy, the gentleness of Christ. Like hit 
Divine Master, 
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' “ H* lowd the world that hated Mm,* 

A wail'd by tcudil, and the longue ofotnfe, 

His only answer waays blameless Hfo? . • 

And be that forged, and be that tjbrew the dart, 

Had each a brother's interest,in fin heart." 

The following is part of As exquisite valedic¬ 
tory address to Timothy i— * * , * 

“But patch thou in all<hipgs; enckire,afflic- 
tioqp; cf&4&e work of an evangelist; make full 
proof of thy ministry. For I am now ready to 
buffered, and the*time of my departure is a/f 
I have fought a good fight; I have 
finished my cotfae; I have *kept the faith. 
Henceforth, there is laid up foi m#a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, shall give me at that day: and not to 
pie only, brt unto them also,, that love his ap¬ 
pearing." € 

, Again: “ Nevertheless, I *auy not ashamed, 
for 1 know whom 1 have believed; and 1 am 
persuaded that he is ablq to keep that which I 
have committed unto him against that day." 

This is a spirit which Nothing but Christianity 
can impart; which is truly .worthy of H j a spirit 
which rises with the difficulties it is destined to 
encounter; which derives from another world 
support under the trials of this; which is intrepid, 
without being harsh; kind, amidst insulting pro¬ 
vocations; full of hope, when threatened with 
alarming dangers; and most solicitous for the 
happihess of others, when its own is exposed to 
the greatest peril. Let any man read this epistle 
and say, whether its writer can be an impostor or 
a fanatic. Every one must rise from the perusal 
inspired with exalted ideas of the truth and 
excellency*of the Gospel; convinced that it 
loses nothing of its power, nothing of its attractive 
influence, in the hearts of its votaries, by the 
persecutions and afflictions which giey suffer for 
its sake; but that, on t£ie contrary, it becomes, 
on this very account, more endeared to them. 
This is one reason wfif Christianity has been 
invincible. t Its enemies have been constrained 
to acknowledge, with mortification and shame, 
tlfy Divine love in the hearts of Christians has 
been«mightier than all their enmity; that, in 
spite of th{|r united efforts to suppress, conquer, 
and destroy it, it ishisuppressible, victorious, and 
hnmoi^l ^ 

I would not attach unreasonable importance to 
the Evidence of tbe apostle’s sincerity, as it arises 
from this second epistle to Thaoth/; yet it is due 
to him that it Should, have its full weight, because 
it not only proves this point, but brings into vie\ 
several other considerations df the highest mo¬ 
ment. If he was a deceiver, it impeaches hot, 
only bis integrity, but his humanity; and this 
last effort of his mind exhibits him in undimi- 
nUbed intellectual vigour. He was at this mo¬ 
mentas well qualified to thjnk, to compare, to 
iudger and determis^, is at any former period of 
hit We. What this epistle contains, was not 


gathered ftqm his lips during intervals from pain, 
and when oppressed with extreme weakness; he 
wrote it with his own hand. Every sentence is 
the result of calm deliberation. When he arid, 
"1 kfiow whom I hatfe believed; I ara f not 
ashamed; I am ready io be offered;” hejias hot 
hurried, or compelfed thus to express fumset? by 
the ardour of hit passions, the spirit of party. Or 
the workings of fanaticism. Under the influence 
of these, the infidel makes hit lam boast ofKnfl- 
tfelity ; the zealot the exclusive claims of his 
church; and the fanatic of bis peculiar opinions. 
In that countenance, so full of “mild benignity, 
where* the eye &f fire is softened by kindness, 
and tbe ffcie expression of energy is fobered by 
age, and over which piety has shed her holy 
lustre, we hafe an assurance, that what is 
solemnly uttered has been deliberately weighed, 
and that sentiments so recommended roust de¬ 
serve attention. 

The apostle seems, jn this epistle, to have 
summed up the results of all tbe most serious 
inquiries of his life. Having paused, considered, 
and taken a retrospect of all that he had known, 
heard, experienced, and felt of the truth of the 
Gospel, ojid the worth of his Saviour, he exclaims, 
I know whom I have believed.” Let this im¬ 
pressive and deliberate affirmation of one who 
had spent a long life in the service of Chris¬ 
tianity, be set against the flippant witticisms and 
hasty conclusions of its adversaries, and we have 
nothing to fear from the contrast. The circum¬ 
stances in which he was placed at this moment, 
and the person whom he addressed, give addi¬ 
tional force to the declaration. He had been for 
some time under close confinement at Rome, at 
the mercy of a cruel and capricious tyrant; be 
had seen himself deserted by *hig, friends in his 
greatest extremity; and had nothing before him 
but thescertain prospect of being called to suffer 
"death in the same cause to which he had devoted 
his life. In this situation how does he behave ? 
Does he seem to look back with concern oil his 
past conduct, or to regret the sacrifice he had 
made of ill his worldly interests? Can we disco¬ 
ver any thing that betrays a secret consciousness 
of guilt, or even a suspicion of tbe weakness of 
his cause? Nay, does he drop a single expres¬ 
sion that can be interpreted as a mark of fear or 
discomposure of mind, in the' apprehension of 
those gloomy scenes that lay before him? Surely 
if he had been an impostor, ox had entertained 
tbe least doubt Qf the doctrines he taught^ some¬ 
thing of this kind must have escaped him when 
writing to so intimate a friend, with whom *he 
could intrust all the secrete of ‘his heart. On 
the contrary f upon the most calm and deliberate 
survey, he expresses* 80 entire satisfaction in re¬ 
flecting on the port Sta had acted; and earnestly 
recommends it to hjs beloved pupil to follow his 
example in maintaining the glorious cause eyea 
at the hfcz&rd of his life. He appears, throughout 
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the epistle, to have felt a strong inward oonvic- and supersaitioul fears, approach that sincere 
tion of the truth of those principles he had era- hour wbenlthiOgf begin to Appear in their true 
braced, and glories. In the.sufferings °he endured light; when tffe, world which had deceived him 
to support thepi, triumphing in the fell assur- is vanishing from, hi* sight j when he. feels him- 
ance of being approved by his great Mast«- % and self drawing neat&that eternal existence which 
of re diving at his hands a crown of distinguished now assumes^ he air « an awrol reality ,* and the 
lustre. * u, a» • k terrors of Divine pusnee impose a dreadful neces- 

A behaviour like this, in one who had sd con- sity to be honest-—An! at this moment can he 
siderable a share in establishing the Christian rest upfon Jis principles ? Vain principlesJ^They 
rel|giqn, and expected, in a short time, to seal his are sVept away like light and withc^Tleayes 
testimony to itwittf his blood, must be allowed^ S^efore the rishig storm. Instead of that tranquil 
a strong confirmation of the tfuth of those fact! | and affected incredulity wlth'which he formeify 
on which our faith depends. * A coftsciousness’o dismissed the duties of piety, or sneered a) its 
being a deceiver, in such circumstances $oul< remonstrances, he? is agitated by*cruel and exces- 
not have been so entirely concealed; nor can w< sive fears. His Heart trembles and faints within 
conceive of any motive* which could induce a him at the prospect of a judgment to come, 
man to persist in writing in such p strain, at the Does he any longer cavil at the evidences or 
very time he must have been persuaded that the hesitate at the incredible doctrines of religion ?, 
Gospel was a fable. He was losing every thing >Does he demand new prooft^f it before be will 
by his Christian profession, even life itself; and believe? No: he Relieves and trembles, .tyis. 
he could not have the most distant hope of even not its evidence#, but its comforts which he re- 
posthumous renown. 0 quires. It is not now fee question with hindf 

“Here, then,” says Dr. Paley, “we have a there be a God, if there be a future state of 
man of liberal attainments, and in other points retribution. Thes§ trufes rush with fearful evi- 
of sound judgment, who had addiated his life to (fence upon, his soul* and yvitH the trembling 
the service of the Gospel. We°see IKm in the jailer, he exclaims, “What shall 1 do to be 
prosecution of his purpose, travelling from country saved?” He approaches the verge bf an eternal 
to country; enduring every species of hardship existence. The past presents nothing but sub- 
encountering every extremity of danger; assault- jects of gloomy and self-condemning reflection 
ed by the populace; punished by the magistrates, —the future offers nothing but a fearful over¬ 
scourged, beat, stoned, left for dead; expecting, whelming despair. Ah! ’tis an honest hour, that 
wherever he came, a renewal of the same treat- tries to the bottom the foundation of-infidelity. 
ment, and the same dangers; yet, when driven How few, then, can stand the severe scrutiny of 
from one city, preaching in the next; spending conscience or bear the test of their own reason, 
his whole time in the efnployment; sacrificing when disentangled from those objects which 
to it his pleasures, his ease, his safety ; persist- used to deceive it! Not one, perhaps, of alltha) 
ing in this course to old age; unaltered by the witling tribe who insult or cavil aP a religion 


experience of perverseness, ingratitude, pre¬ 
judice, desertion; unsubfluHd by anxiety, want, 
labour, persecutions; unwearied by long confine¬ 
ment; undismayed by the prospect of "death — t 
such was St. Paul.” 

Nor can I dismiss the subject without inferring 
the amassing importance and infinite value of 
Christianity. St. Paul was a man of an enlarged 
mind, fie could comprehend the magnitude of 
the claims which the Gospel advanced; and he 
no sootier became acquainted with its nature, 
than he sacrificed all on its account. To promote 
its success, he began with poverty and ended 
with martyrdom. Yet, amidst all that he endured, 
and in the very terrors of death, htf was happy, 
perfectly happy; not a wish ungratifled, and 
every hope nearly realised. Even while nature 
agonised* and life expired, St. Paul honoured his 
principles by exhibiting, in the feoment of trial, 
their superiority to fee last enemy. 

Every man but fee Christian feutt view, with 
apprehensive dread, " fee aran^t that shows the 
very feul revealed as it d<$art4* Let fee infidel, 
w ho glories In hie fancied strength of mind, 
bfefcwe tfe is not governed hy vulgar prejudices ] 


which they have never examined. When the 
props upon which his impiety had rested are 
torn from be-oeath the sinner, by the unrelenting 
hand of death, the wretqjicd fabric falls upon his 
guilty heag, and crushes him beneath the ruins. 

Is this representation drefcn too high? Penitent • 
Rochester, I appeal to the tears andjconfgssions 
of thy last moments! Was not this the 9 lan¬ 
guage of thy despair, ferocious Blount, whomjfiy „ 
miseries compelled to be thine own executioner* 
And Shaftsbury, gay and iftirthful jjlh&ftsbury! 
so apprehensive wert thou £ the impotence of 
thy philosophy tcF support thee in this gnjyt con 
flict, that thou forewamedst thy' friends not to 
receive as genuine any sentiments on religion 
Which thou lightest utter in the weakness of 
nature during her last struggles. By anticipation 
thou didst 8bjure a confession which thou wast . 
afraid the horrors of death might extort from 
title! Are not these facts in fee place of volumes? • 
Do they not speak to Ivery hc$rt, and plead the 
cause of him of whom St: Paul said, “ I know 
whom I have believed; and I am persuaded that 
ie is aide to keep feat which iiwvecoiamhted 
d him against that day?" "Who does not shrink 
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from bed of death on whicfe t£ie|mfidel dis- St. Beul, there appears almost an infinite dis- 
doses all the miseries of his condition ? Who tance. ^On account of their outward circum- 
dhes dot exclaim, “J^et me die tins death of the stances.ond. perhaps,.is envied, and the other 
righteous, and let my last.end be like his?" pitied. But remote these oircwpastances, and 
In conclusion, may I wg observe that Ch^s* contrast tKe men. £aeh is a fa^ representative 
Vanity, supported^by such efidence, recommended of the caqse which be has undertaken tp expert, 
by such virtue, and imparting sych felicity, mifet Christianity triumph# in the charaeeef*' of its 
finally triumph over all the oppbation of the apostfe, and the worid ^tuks info nothing with its 
worltk^The victory which* it obtained * ip the degraded and -despicable masteri Power shall 
person orfft. Pajil, is a pledge of its # future con* not always support the authority of igiuyipjce, 
quests till its empire shall*be as universal as riprsLfffeininacy, and vice; knowledge, manliness, and 
necessities and the' wretchedness of -man. We ' virtue shall not * for drer be associated with 
are not to be perplexed, deceived, or donfou^ded weakness. Il was iron* tbs first an unequal war 
by circumstances. Let -ns ft* ou% attention on which the world laboured to maintain against the 
principles and character. These are omnipotent Gospel. , Its priaeifries^wluch «w from beneath, 
over circumstances, let them wear ever so fearful, could never prevail against those, *of celestial 
ever so formidable an aspect. origin. WhaWwas all its might in opposition to 

r I have dften pictured to myself the am axing those who were frill of the consciousness and 
contrast between the power qf circumstances and*] foe power oi immortality—who were persuaded 
* the weakness of Christianity, as it must have tha£> Omnipotence was with them—who could 
appeared to a steady observer at the time 1 When repeTthe assaults of hell and earth with a sub- 
the apostle was imprisoned in a Roman dungeon, lime confidence, declaring their readiness to be 
when all this power wasjjummoned to crush this offered, knowing in whom they believed, and 
weakness. I have beheld the«cruel and flagitious intrusting every interest to His hands, who holds 
Nero on the throne of the world, anchChristianity the sceptre of ( univeraal government? Such a 
in the person of one of its most intrepid and fearless spirit as (bis is great and must prevail. It is too 
champions, round in chains and lying at the mercy subtle td be wounded by tbe sword of pereecu- 
of the tyrant. And I have wondered to observe tion, or to be devoured by its flames. U pos- 
'* weak things confounding the things which are senses an astonishing power of propagation. If 
mighty, and base things, and things which are thousands who imbibe it are for this cause 
despised, and things which are not, bringing to hurried to the stake of martyrdom, it instantly 
nought things that are;* the tyrant conquered takes possession of thousands more. In the spirit 
when he believed that he was glutting his ven- and the principles of the world, though power is 
glance, and Christianity obtaining a triumph engaged to defend.them, there are the seeds of 
when its adversaries were exulting over its decay. By indulgence and operation they de- 
defeat. But my wonder has abated, when I have stroy themselves; they carry with them their 
considered* a contrast of another kind, not so own antidote in the miseries which they inflict; 
imposing in its appearance, but infinitely powerful but the spirit and the ^rincipl^s of the Gospel 
and altogether in favour of Christianity. The have their birthright'ni futurity. *vVhereyer they 
contrast I mean is a contrast of character, as die- are known and felt, they gather strength and 
tinct.from circumstances, Character exalted and ^increase. All who embrace recommend them, 
sublime, attracts volunjjisy homage and admira- and their progress is marked with the dignity of 
1 tion, while power without character secures only reason, the purity of virtue, and foe enjoyments 
the enforced and reluctant obedience of slaves, of a solid and immortal felioity, 

Bgjween the throne of Nero and the dungeon of I 


THE OLD MAN. 

And once when young, In ears of souls, 

I watched * nek man’s bed, 

And willing half, and half ashamed, 
Lingered, and nothing soldi 
That ancient man, in accents mild, 
Removed my shame away; 

** Listen,” he said, M the Minister 
Prepares to kneel and pray.” 

These line* of humble thankfulness 
Will never meet Ids eye > 

Unknown that old man mcons to live. 

And unremembe^ed die. 

The forms of life h&e severed u,' 

But when that Hfte^lhall end. 

Vain would I ball that reverend man 
* A (^ther and a friend. H. A 


anna is an ansh^it man who dwella 
Without onr pariah hounds/ 
syond the poplar avenue, v 


*■ Across two meadow grounds. 

And whensoe'er onr two small bell# 


Leaning upon onr churchyard gate 
The old man ye may see. 

He fr a man of many thoughts, 
That long have found their rest, 
Each in its nrdper dwelling-place, 
. ftfr tledwithia bis breast/ ' 
hfigp erect, a stately brow, 
fJoNffc and measured ,'n, 
Bwfrfled unmoving look ' 
Mrpoe who much hath seen. 
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,VESSELS OP THE ANcIeNT*- 

Magnificent and largo as are some of out Die leaden canal,, She h|d one chamber parti- 
modern a team teasels, tjiey are iqferioF-4f we culariy splendid) whose pavement was oi‘ agates 
ma^ judge from description—both in Site and and other prectouj stories;, ami whose panels, 
splettflour, to vessels ooustructed by the kings of doors, Riukroofs w<^e of ivory and wood of the 
Egypt aftd Syracuse, on a sMe qf gran^pur cor- \hya tree. She hcjpl a achulastoriuin, or library, 
Responding to the immense ’proportions of thejr with^fivo couches, itg roof arched into a polua or 
sculpture and architecture? Ptelemeus Philo- vaujt, wfth the stars embossed. SheJJjsfil a bath 
pater, king of Egj^t, built a vessel four hundred with its accompaniments, all. moBf^nagnifrcent. 
and twentyfeet long, fifty-si^ feet brbad, seven^-^She had on 1 each side of her deck ten qfalls 
two feet high from the keel to, the top of the foj horses, with fodder an'd furnishings for the 
prow, but eighty to the top of the poop. She |,grooms and risers; a fishpond of lead, *full of 
had four helms of sixty feet 4 ! her largest oars Ash, whosmwatgrs could be let out or admitted 
were fifty-six feet loife, with leaden handles, so at pleasure. She hod two towers on the poop, 
» as to work more easily by the rowers; she had two o.t the prow, and four in the middle, full of 
two prows, two sterns, seven •rostra or beaks, armed men, that managed the machines invented 
successively rising and swelling <jpt one over the by Archimedes, for throwing stones*of three hAn¬ 
other, the topmost one most prominent,, au8 dred pounds weight, and arrows eighteen fee? 
stately; on the poop and prow she had figures long, to the distance of a furlong. She had thr&e 
of animals, not less than eighteen feet high; all masts and t\fo antenna;, or yards, that swung 
the interior of the vessel was beautified with a with hooks and mosltes of lead attached. She 
delicate sort of painting, of a waxen colour. She had round the whole circuit of her deck a ram- 
had four thousand rowers; four hundred cabin- j part of iron, with iroircrows, which took hold of 
boys, or servants; marines, or^&ilors to do duty .ships and dragged them nearer, for the purpose 
on the decks, two thousand eight hundred and of destroying them. The tunnels or bowls on 
twenty; with an immense store of arms and pro- her umsts were of brass, with men in each. She 
visions. had twelve anchors. It was with difficulty they 

The same prince built another ship, called could find a tree large and strong enough for her 
the “ Thalamegus,” or bed-chamber ship, which highest mast. Great Britain—an ominous cir- 
wus only used as a pleasure yacht for sailing up cuinstance for the superiority of British oak—had 
and down the Nile. She was not so long or the glory of bestowing upon her a sufficient tree 
large as the preceding, but more splendid in the for that purpose; it was discovered amid the re- 
chambers and their fopilihings. pesses of Albion's forests by a swineherd. What 

Hiero, king of' Syracuse, built an enormous is remarkable in the construction of this gigantic 
vessel which he intended for a corn-trader. Her vessel is, that her sentina, or sunk rf though lSrgje 
length is not given. Site was built at Syracuse, and deep, was emptied by one man, by means of 
by a CoriqJhiRn shipbuilder, and was launched a pump invented 'by Archimedes. Hiero, on 
by an apparatus devised by Archimedes. All finding that the Syracusan was too unwieldy to 
her bolts and nails were of brass; sheJiad twenty be admitfed with safety into the harbours of 
tows of oars; her apartments were all paved with Sicily, made a preset of her to Ptolemy, who 
neat square variegated tiles, on which was painted changed her name U'afche Alexandrian. 
all the story of Homer’s Iliad. She had a gym- We may add, as a panergon to this long tftle 
nasium with shady walks, on her upper decks; of a ship, that Archimelus, the Sreelfjepigram- 
gnrden-pots stocked with various plants, and nour- matist, wrote a little frnem on the largesyessej, 
ished with limpid water that flowed circulating which was rewarded by Hiero with (me t&ougalfil 
round them in a canal of lead. She had, here measures of corn—a premium oropoftioned, if 
and there on deck, arbours mantled with ivy and not to the poem, at least to the magnitude of 
vine-branches, which flourished in full greenness, the theme celebrated, d ftm nant. ' 
being supplied with the principle of growth from 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY 

A 

ARTICLE I. 

BY PBQFEStOB WILSON. 

Moral philosophy has for its object to ascer- this law frojn any authority, but endeavours to 
tain, as far as human Reason Is able to do so, the deduce Jt from principles founded on the nature 
JavV which must regu^tte the conduct of man as of thihgs, it takes the name of a science. There- 
a moral being. Inasmuch as ho does not derive fore, corisiderid^ tho object of moral philosophy, 





' to ascertain the rule Of our Aing,)and 

atMKHifg'tbe method which it poreuefe, namely, 
me JnveBtigalidti o£ principles—U may be said 
tilt the subject of our studies may be comprised 
ihVery few words—being deforffinated properly 
tike science of human duty\ The first object, 
therefore, of the moral inquirer jvill be, to fifla 
those principles in the nature and constitution of 
things Wg^whicfa this lawof huty of ^hic\ be 
is in*searcrlBttift be grounded. For thgt purpose 
he fill have to consider two* Subjects; first, the 
nature of the human*being which is the subject 
of Sucfc a law ; *pd, secondly, Jhe relations In 
which he is placed ; both his nature find his re¬ 
lations concurring to determine die character of 
moral obligation. 

He has first to inquire, then, in pursuing his 
own studies, Whether here or elsewhere, Into the 
hature and constitution of thq human befog— 
iifto his physical, into his intellectual, and into 
Ms spiritual being. For this purpose he must 
know man, not ideally, buf as he is. He must 
contemplate him in his highest, and also in his 
lowest powers. He mudf behold him as that 
powerful being which he is in the midst of creation, 
fearfully and wonderfully made in every part of his 
nature, fearfully*and wonderfully made in the com¬ 
position of the whole. He must endeavour to 
separate the various parts of that constitution, 
thkt; he may make each of them the subject of 
distinct contemplation ; but, in separating them, 
he must never for a moment forget that they are 
the indivisible parts of that complex aggregate of 
being and of power, which are So mysteriously 
united in the living man. For, in the first place, 

1 hfcve said he has a physical nature ; and it is 
the most perfect of any of the kiuds of living 
creatures of which he is one, infinitely as he is 
exalted above all the rest; secondly , 1 have said 
that he has an intelligence by which fie is con¬ 
nected with the higher orders of being; thirdly, 
he has a moral nature, by<which he can commu¬ 
nicate with "the. Almighty; fburthly, he has a 
spiritual ^essence, by which he is Immortal among 
qll cqjestial beings. 1 say, then, are not all these 
ifetttre# and*.powers to tie investigated by the 
moral in^hirer| 

The highe&W created substance, (spirit,) and 
matter, (the lowest,) aeesjoined am! even blended 
together it 'perfect and most beautiful union. 
Thus* were you to consider man merely as a 
part of physical nature, as united, by th^t animal 
being which be shales with all other living kinds, 
t& the material, yob might think him for a mo¬ 
ment merely aa the highest of the animal kind, 
for he has the finest animal life ; he haa senses 
the most perfect, and the most perfectly com¬ 
bining their. ictlon; he has the most exquisite, 
antfoal sensibility.- You might look at hiin, then, 
for a moment in this separate'condition } but, in 
the yenr heit hfcotaent, yqwt would feel that ail 
you'had tim-v regarded as so extremely beatitifa 1 


initself, dfotfcrtCOhxmq** foe 
be ennobfed W < t elwW httcI B gc mWf^ 'for ^ 
^theee senses, ife perfect -art'‘their ’structure; Wejw 
so coirs traced that tftey might be fir-hritw 'of 
knowledge to that intelligence > or ebb "sensibility 
that fills that frame, delighting and tiWtfffllinf?. aa 
it does with pjeasifre inti with ^Mun, dfiClti wot 
qthenme have answered the purpose ferwbich it 
was givers; because, In that sensibillty^eur moral 
nature is at first unfolded. 1 R # itf $u« tfie earn* 
«&»re you to look f\ hft adaptation formoral- 
act fob and motion. You find bis stmotuve form¬ 
ed for the most varied powers of hature, for the- 
most delicate operations' of all the muscular 
action. But tire very observation carries you to 
that interior nature which Is to ^se ti&t frames 
this beautiful machinery carries you to that In¬ 
telligence whicji guides you to those works otf 
fchich It may 6 ‘ehold itself and all its powers 
reflected, and by which it Is strengthened and 
raised. Thus you are led to look at the hand 
which performs as the peculiar and specific in¬ 
strument of intelligence. If, again, 7 OU look to 
that most exquisite action by which the organs 
of his frame are hpde capable of forming speech, 
the phyBicaf action is, indeed, there most won¬ 
derful—so various, so delicate, and so expressive. 
But wliat is the Bound alone, which is thus called 
into being? *In that breath in which these 
organs are formed into sound, the tongue utters, 
and the ear receives the communication of spirit 
from spirit; you hear the thoughts of intelligence, 
the emotions of a loving or of an aching heart. In 
it you hear the voice of conscience itself; speak¬ 
ing, perhaps, with a still small Voice from the in¬ 
most soul. So that even the light which breaks 
over the countenance, and the proud motions of 
the person, are all but emanations?'of the spirit, 
and are all pregnant with its hidden powers. 
Such, then* I say, is that physical nature which 
thus speaks every part Of that higher nature 
which it enshrines. ' 

Suppose that you are to make intelligence the 
subject of your consideration; just M Well can 
you divide it from all the test; for it turns yoti' 
back at once to the physical nature Which we 
are supposing you have left behind. In the very 
first season of life our intelligence is wrapt in 
sense as its first parent, impelling the’ infant 
action of the new-born limbs; and if we had not 
beheld and known it in its lfeter effects, We never'- 
could have discerned it there. But not within 
the being alone does intelligence tiius five by 
sense, for through sense it finds Us union with 
all material nature ; and from matter'(which first ‘ 
,claims its wonderful world of thoughts) We look 
on “these intellectual powers In their perfection, 
if man might rise such an expte&tan when 
speaking of bhaaelf. And^tow high, how power¬ 
ful do they ippmr 1 —howasplrihg atidboW com*' 
prehenstve 1 They encompass foe world;' and they 
timber all fo* atari rf heaven ; yW, 
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height of tbeij most'Capasiaus knowledge, you lee 
them united w’rtfa ,% saltire wfapcb they cannot 
iatbdte* F«r within the, human fading himself u 
the meet important subject that ever ha can be 
called -Upon to know, *ud ih*t la kit moraltn^ture. 
In ttfe midst of tf aU these faculties Ijave dwelt i 
from it^hey have draws the materials of their 
noblest nature knd of boundless* tbougHl So 
that you c&nnbt consider tfae intellect qf man, iff 
Ha important Jight^teithout being carried at once 
into the very4bee& of bis moral nature. Go ^ 
step further, and consider what this intelligence 
is in the endowment of the spirit.* And thufi, in 
that spiritual consideration which the moral in¬ 
quirer must attempt, (fid which he to a ,cer- 
,tain degreV, abl# to carry into effect,) of the acts, 
processes, and faculties of intelligence, 
never able to divide them from the whole human 
being; but finds them m inis termgfand ministered* 
to, and incorporated with every part of his com¬ 
plex being. 

Suppose, next, that ^ou were to inquire into 
his moral nature. Having first inquired into his 
physical and intellectual nature, and having thus 
found them all blended together, you will then 
endeavour to inquire separateTy intd his moral 
nature. Why, (you would have to ask?) what are 
its principles? we shall have to ask, and shell 
endeavour to explain. You would have to put 
its various phenomena into order, that you might 
make them the subject of distinct examination. 
But how could you separate them from all those 
different elements of the constitution of man with 
which nature has inexp licably bound them up ? 
The moral soul, jfljffike the intelligence, first 
awakens in senso. Through sense all our affec¬ 
tions draw in their living pleasure, which is like 
their living tyod. pqm sense do certainly 
spring all tllose overpowering fccling6 with which 
the whole nature of man is so often seen to 
struggle iu vain. Pain, iu which he must li^ 
and breathe, first bathes his spirit from the sense. 
Fear, that shocks and overmasters the soul of the 
strongest man, is made more terrible because it 
makes the heart sicken, and thu very breath to 
choke. Or look at him throygh his organs of 
pbysioal sepse, looking on all the forms of this 
material world, yearning over them with the 
whole love of bis spirit, drinking in, with pro- 
fouudest emotions, to bis inmost soul, images 
which it will bear with it in its holiest recesses, 
and shall pour on them the fulftess of its un¬ 
dying regard. See him, I would say, by his 
eye and by his ear, manifesting (as all men 
do) tile solemn love which he bears to the land 
of his ^jrth i see him mingling with the voice of 
the torrent's roar, and the mountain's breath { 
see him gazing on the extended lines of legions 
strdtehed out in their mf&t proud axrsy; see how 
the passion for glory, ihall seise on his soul till 
he feels his brow hu& with patriotic and unex- 
tinguishable fire ; see him raised to.the height of 


alU4p moil grdatoess when he is now the ido\ 
of an oarfwy stete^ kpd observe how well ha 
makes jihat idbereignfy risible to adoring eyes, In 
glittering diadenjs, in § starry gems, end on golden 
thrones; or seethin' in'the power of all his 
faculties, suddenly jlostrated in his spirit under 
the enchantment off ope living ccmoteuance. So 
deeply is this Tbis*moMi blended with this bis 
physical frame, nor lisa deeply with btejpteUec- 
trnil* feciflties; for with these be tftmSteB, aU 
fits dictates?-.and the whole ’strength is then 
■put into action to perform* the service of tlfese 
m<fral powers. But they are yet far more bonded 
than that ; # for, *though they fte incorporated in 
the very essened of the moral soul, strong affec¬ 
tions, and ardent passions, all arise out of the 
discernment of the intellectual mind. Reverence 
and awe can be felt only by the* spirit; cop* 
science itself could not pnfflounce if she did nott 
judge ; the soul ftself without reason could not 
adore. Thus^then, were you to consider gene¬ 
rally the physical, the^intellectual, or the moral 
being of your kind, you see how they are all 
^necessarily and ipextrllably united. 

Were you then to leave pll these observations, 
and attempt to fix your contemplation alone on 
his immortal spirit, liow could Jou divide it? 
Would it not carry you back upon all that you 
had left ? This spirit it is that quickened this 
living frame]; this spirit is the intelligence; and 
this spirit is the moral soul. It may be separated, 
indeed, from that frame which at departing it 
leaves to dissolution ; but all the thoughts which 
it has ever conceived, all the affections it has 
ever cherished, the conscience it has soiled or^ias 
kept pure—all these it bears with it, indissolubly 
united, when it is going to its own everlasting 
origin, and with the records of its mortal life, 
shall stand in the presence and receive the doom 
of its Eternal Maker. Well, thinking of such a 
being as man, might tfie great master of human 
nature Reclaim, “ What a piece of work is man ! 
How noble in reason f’Ylow infinite in faculties! 
Iu form and motion how express apd admirable \ 
In action how like an angel! In apprehension 
how like a God 1 The*beauty gf the worjelj tlv$ 
paragon of the universe!” 

But the moral inquirer frmst nq^stop here. It 
is not thus alone, which be said to be ideal, 
it iit, not thus tflone that he must contemplate his 
species. He must look at them as they are, as 
observation finds them, or as they hare kept 
their own records in history. * Let us look, then, 
on this being, into whose nature it shell be ouj 
object toi nquire; let us look upon him in an¬ 
other form. 

The primary physical wants of the human 
being are food, clothing, Reiter, and defence. 
To supply these, man has cleared and cultivated 
the earth, be has invented all his various arts, he 
has burit house? and dries. At first you see the 

ng whose nature I nave thus described, like 
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the otber mfeufe labouring attar Sm want! 
which, *h«r twomon nstara product,, under 
Offerings to which they ft » al flt#s exposed ; 
actuated by passions which boi^ in their blood, j 
by hunger, by thirst, by the clemencies of th§ 
•lues, the fears of self-presefoatiou the midst 
of powerful and implacable ^enemies. Hunger 
and thirst cultivate the earth; few btiilds castles 
and founds cities. The c&imal is cl&beft' by 
nature agH&st the cold, and he shelters hims« 
in his den; man builds his habitation,'and weaves 
his blotliing. With strong and deadly weapons, 4 
with w^ich nature has furnished them, the anirfial 
kinds wage their 'wars; he forges swords and* 
spears, and constructs weapons* of destruction, 
and engines that will send them as far as his eye 
can mark his foe. To the animal that goes in 
qi^est of his food nature has given feet, or wings, 
or fins: but man—h^bids the horse, the camel, 
or the elephant bear biro; and he yokes them to 
his chariot. If the strong animal*would cross a 
river, he swims* man s}»ns it with a bridge. 
Tire most powerful of them stand on die beach 
arid gaze on the ocean :.s£an cpnstracts a ship, 
and directs it Whither, he wttfc Other •creatures 
remain content with the means nature has pro¬ 
vided for them* but man chodses his element, and 
man makes his means. Can the bah traverse the 
waters? So can he. Can the bird fly through the 
air? So can he. Can the camel speed over the 
desert? Then shaikh bear man as bis burden. 


» s But to dwe wfi*t man owe* to his own in¬ 
ventive aft, you roust compare him, not with the 
inferior creatifte*»>b«t with hmsclf. Looking oter 
the face of human society, you 1 find him living 
in onp #pWe, almost * shying the very life of 
brutes, or jewoved from them by innumefeWte 
difference* and incalculable degree*, one 
place ^ou see' him* harbouring to oaves, staked, 
living (wp might almost say) upoif prey., seeking 
from chance his almost wretched sustenance, food 
agiich he eats just ms he pleases, ijffbbi extreme 
degradation Is inde& rare; perhaps wo where are 
all "these circbmstancea of destitution found 
together; but still they ere found, most fearfully 
admonishing us of our nature. For man has there, 
as yet, done nothing fur mmself$ hie dwn hands t 
have yet done nothing or little for him, and he 
is still living like a beggar on the spare alms of 
datura. But tifoi to another land, &ud there you 
see the face of nature covered with the works of 
his hands-—there you see his habitations increased 
into wide-spread and statbly cities—his clothing 
culled and fashioned from the three kingdoms of 
nature; for his food the face of the earth bears 
him tribute, and the seasons and changes of 
heaven con£ur with his own art in ministermg to 
his wants. * Tins is the difference man has made 
in his own condition by the use of his intellectual 
powers, Awakened and guided by the necessities 
of his physical constitution. 


« REMEMBER ME." *-n... 


• Creator of the worlds of light J 

Thou sovereign, high, and holy One 1 
'Mid cherubim and- seraphs bright, 

Thou sittest on thy sapphire throne. 

Low from the dust my voice I raise, 

And lift my trembling heart to the#; 
Thou searcher of mao's silent ways l 
Thou Lord of life l “ Remember me." a 

Remember me, when sorrows roll 
With tuneult through my troubled breast, 
Whrfu darkening cares o'erwhela&tbe soul, 

> £ ‘And earth can give nor peace nor rest; 
^rnl whtfn theVtorm is in the sky, 

Th$ howrf promife let me see; 

Then bear ns heaven the euppliaut cry, 

My Father, attil '^j&pmember me." 


When false allurements meet my eye. 

And hidden snares my steps surrouud, 

O, be thy presence ever nigh I 
At my right hand l>?'iver fourkl.c 
Guide me secure from every foe, 

Helft me from every sin to flee; 

In conflict, sorrow, weal, or woe, 

Through life's short hour, “ Remember me. 

When death shall come, with noiseless tread, 
And bid my spirit wing her flight, 

Sustain my heart, thy comforts shed, 

And make thy promises more bright. 

And when thy Kingdom comes with power 
And Skies before thy presence flee, 

In nature’s dread dissolving hour,' 

Than, O my God, “ Remember me.” 

T. W. A.. 


CATS. 

AHIICLS* VI. 

In our eariier day* (we are no# nearing the f pedal particularities which, at the* period we 
experience of threescore years of life)-we were* speak of, arrested our attention. We noticed 
hard readers of the immortal works of Buffon more especially one circumstance which, 1ft those 
•;aod Cuvier; we have pored and pondered for days, we believe wasuok&jvmj thefact, indeed, 
many -p fang day over their pages,, and made has only b<?cn accurately, verifled wi&io these few 
many nutrgxnal mcmoratulk of numerous quadra- years back ; wo allude more particularly to me 
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great dislike which those “ delicate creatures ” of head of : the fessel, and crushing a variety of 
whom we are now discoursing, have*to water, barons \tf its why. It lay for a moment power- 
They are in a constant hydrophobic dread of less an<$ poAlysed, and we were In hopes that 
aquatic fluids, and would as soon think of flying sleep would fa}} up^n Its bewildered eyes, and 
to the moon as of touching water. • JVorlds firing contentment! and quietude to its restless 
wotfld not induce them to put their paws into a and pertqjbed split. Fortunately it did so, 
puddle^*and we have ascertained, by sad expe- |*night came, and oat, man, and women, Were all 
riraejat, that a flat at sea turns up a regiftar four. [ buried in deepest nl umber; and by the following 
footed Jonah, and is “ at. sea” Jn verity and porn w/arrived at our destination,andjj^e cause 
truth, It was. one lot some short time since, bt all our woes was let out of itsvprisdn-house. 
to take a short lea trip with a friend, whqpe We saw*Pieter—thfct is the cat's name—a few 
favourite partiality to a friendly cat was one of days since; health and happiness had attended 
the most shining qualities Inherent in a natdrally It5, a rich glossy fur sits upon its back i rthiskers 
good and generous disposition. In order to se- that a busbranfting Jew can show no parallel to; 
cure the favourite, and screen him ((pr he was a a tail vivid, quick, sharp, alive, and full of frolic- 
regular tflwn Tftm) from general observation, he some vitality, make up the tout ensfmbh of a 
was impaled and exported in a■ green baize bag, cat whose points of attraction are, inr-newspaper 
sufficiently capacious for him to turn about in at parlance, “ too numerous to be more minutely 
his own pleasure, with’ ample ^foom, withal, to particularised * in this pajffer. • 

swing jp, if he should feel at all so disposed. We reside* gentle reader, in the outskirts «of 
The creature had not been on board the steam- London, in ai» octagon comprising fifty-six houses 
ship many hours befofo the wind began to howl, surrounding a garden 9 and it is with us a familiar ‘ 
and the waves to rise in fury at their domain thing to hear and see numberless varieties of 
being trespassed on by such a vagrant intruder J Chelsea cats, under efawy change of brood, kind, 
as a cat. The storm soon increased to a perfect and family. It is boon; and in an alley through ■ 
tempest, and all on board were either steady at which there is no quadrupedal thoroughfare save 
their posts or sick in their berths*; confusion for cats, there is seen a man wHbse cry denotes 
became worse confounded, whilst the cause of his honourable calling. “ Cat's meatl” resounds 
all this “ pretty particular mess ” lay all the time through the air; children become quiet, women 
safely ensconced in the baize bag. The wind cease to scold, and men to swear; and in an in* 
continued, meanwhile, to caterwaul most dolo- slant every door-way is crowded with a grotesque 
rously ; and, to add to the dismay of the ladies array of grimalkins, opening their eyes, sharpen- 
in whose cabin the bagged cat was deposited, ing their toils, licking their whiskers, and filling 
(though many wer e hap pily ignorant of the fact,) the air with mighty mewings. Some more^ven- 
the creature begatf^o entertain a most violent lurous than others approach to the edge of the 
disrelish at being thus cabined, cribbed, and barrow-den, to sniff the odour of the delicious 
confined, and afforded to the melancholy maid- viands; but of the numbers thaf throng, alas*! 
servant, to wky>se pio^^eeping the rude brute how few are satisfied! Of the many who wish, 
was confidtd, most evident symptoms of being many have to wait; those who have longing lips 
anxious for a change of place ; to .accomplish soon give "them another occupation, for the cat’s- 
and expedite which, the interesting creature Be- meat man—the feline Ude—has left the court, 
gaii to kick and plunge “ like mad," threatening and fab away up the next street is heard the 
every moment to burst the “frail tenement" of welcome cry of H Cat’s meat!" by expectant 
baize which confined its capering* to so small a thousands. 

span. Every thing that the “best skill’’ and the Cats!—they are, without exception, tl^most 

“ first advice ” could do was gone on the occa- comical animals in Christendom, Th?y tu«u*nigWt 
sion, to subdue the frantic state of fever in which into day without any compunctious vfeitings ol 
puss appeared to be—atrokings, rubbings, pat- conscience; their behaviour brawlers and 
tings, and bushings were all resorted to in turn, breeders, at the “ witching time of night," is ab- 
but in vain. The hag was sewn up more tightly, solutely beyond all bounds; they se*»police and 
with a view to more rigid confinement; but this patrol alike at defiance; they will walk the streets 
did but little for us. The poor servant was then in Piccadilly or Putney, without showin^the least 
advised to sit upon the bag, an advice which she' reserve; ^hey will disturb the silence of a cellar, or 
immediately followed, anxious to put a stop to invade the peaceful slumber of a garret*, they will 
the anxiety of all who were in the same secret bounce into a boudoir or dance into a drawing- 
with herself; but this faded—the vessel suddenly, room; they will slide oyer the dates, roll over a 
lurched on the larboard side, tlre nudd was In- roof, arid pounce from pantile to parapet without 
stoutly thrown on her starboard beam-ends, and the slightest let or hindeijlnoe; over the earth, 
tire cat and bag wefo pitched helte^kelter above the earth, and under the earth, they roam 
across the cabin, baffarootherlftg two sea-sick alike, in the most unconstrained freedom; neither 
children in the trey? and dashing itself with a bars nor bolte may afloat them, neither trigs nor 
tremendous thump against tire "opposite bulk- trickery stay their speed; there is no method of 
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p rt t gW M to n wW&Bwry do not pnttiae, and id* fed yet wer oowttun to i:ok-obona. &ir oat; - 
success ; ahd at flight ^11 4heir M Murder without^ so wiU<» eatVfwfl&Bgs. V Love 
powaliMff mind and bo^y are in foU development. laughs wt lotiSsmittaa, 11 ap dots a # warmest 
Passionless!—not a whit of it; ltjve and passion atfectiona. We can imagine the overbearing 
ardent, warm, strong, fiery, arid red-hot, animate,, potency the : never-to-b'er over-come ardour of a 
their hearts and bosoms, from the pqjnt of the grimalkin's ” first love but, alas t we cafinot 
whisker to the tip of the tail; .every emotion and^j describe it, at least not in this chapter. Wb must 
feeling within them is “ alive and kickingevery defer Ifo'e further consideration df this, as well 
throb ofcgjiheir little hearts is the precutWr'of a, as of othqr caricature curiosities cohceming cate, 
claw dor a soxatch; every motion of their tails t to another chapter. a 

exemplifies that though eyef agitated, °they will | * ‘ Ephon. 


A DIALOGUE. 


‘ Chxu$? whither goest thou 
Over /he snowy hill? 

The frost air nipt.so keen, 

That the very clouds are &till; 

From the golden folding curtaiift 
The sun hath not looked forth, 

And brown the snow-sgist hangs 
# Round the mountains to the north.” 

1 Kind stranger, dost tSou (pee-' 

Yonder church*, tower me, 

Thrusting its crown of pinnacles 
Into the looming skies ? 

Thither go 1. Keen the morning 
Bites, and deep the snow; 

But in spite of them 
Up the frosted hifi 1 go.” 

4 Child, and what dost thou 
When thou shall be there ? 

The chancel-door is shut, 

There is no bell for prayer; 
Yester-morn and yester-even 
Met we there and prayed; 

But now none is there 
Save the dead lowly laid.” 


1 Stranger, underneath that tower. 

On the western side, 

A happy,chappy company 
In holy peace abide s 
My father and my mother, 

And my sisters four, 

Their beds are made m swelling turf 
Fronting the western door.” 

44 Child, if thou speak to them 
They will not answer thee ; 

They we deep down in the earth, 

Thy faco they cannot see. 

Then wherefore art thou gtfing 
Over the snowy hill ? 

Why seek thy low-laid family, 

Where they lie cold and still ? ” 

14 Stranger, when the summer heats 
Would dry their turfy bed, 

Duly, from this loving hand, 

With water it Is fe? • 

They must be cleared tlffS" morning 
From the thick-laid snow : 

So now along the frosted field, 

Stranger, let me go.” H. A. 


FINDING OF MOSES. 


‘ Alas ! v to wkjjjow the cold dew kept wetting 
His ehihlish coats, and dabbled all his hair, 

' Re gossamers across hisjorehcad fair 
'Hi* pretty pouting month, witless of speech, 

'Lay HWlf-wav open, like a roso-lipp'd shell; ‘ i 

And bis yoifttj cheek tyne Bofter than a peach, 

Whereon the tears, for roundness, could not dwell, 

- But quickly Tolled thrfiftelves to pearls and fell, 

Some (Cf the grass, and some against his hand, f 
Or haply wanderest to the dimpled well 
> Whh a lovfe beside his mouth few sweetly pluin’d> 

Yet not fbr tears*but mirth and moling* wUnd." 1 1 

V .TuBs^nguinary edict had gone forth-— 41 Every , 
boo tligt is horn shall ye cast into the river f and 
the agonised parents saw their helpless offspring 
destroyed by thousands. At thig Melancholy;: 
period. Moses wai fefrn.; His parehts looked bn 1 
jsbn, a^qjlred the beauty of his countenance,, and 
'determined.to preserve his life at tbebsaardef 
their-owo. ;T%iree months elepsfd, and his birth 
fe$ainedi a Secret; bot tbey found It impossible.; 


to conceal him longer. Still, however, parental 
affection devised another expedient. They laid 
him in an ark, or,floating cradle, of bulrushes— 
the flags, or papyrus, of the Nile—and placed 
him on the sedgy brink of the river,. His sister 
stood at a distance to watch the event; su'd 
while trembling at the approach of every foot¬ 
step, and dreading the-effect of every breeze that 
raffled the stream, the daughterof ‘'Pharaoh, 
attended by her muds, fcame downto t^e river. 

She saw the ark among the flags, audsent her 
Inaid tofetctUt. And wheashe bad.Qpeaedit, she 
saw it, sheaaw the child: ond, bthUd,iht babe 
wept. What a stroke of shzrplioity and pathos! 
It'not only.rribOrds a.minute iucldent. wblch the 
historian might easily Save, overlooked; it ‘not 
only states a circumstance, natural and touching, 
and worthy a place in the tenderest poetry j bat 
it seems to Intimate the very manner id Which the 
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little foundHng wept. It create* no image of fallen from that frofy&toewbich was laid la a 
infontine fretfulneag or passion. • It tells one of manger. *And, tehaiditke baba wept. It pro- 
tease, so -gently abed, as to beSpeak*tbe meekness serves the tofts of the creeping babe in crystal 
of the future man j—of team which might have 


REVIEW. 


JSmut Maltravers .* In Three Vols, Saunders and 

Ottley. 

F»ST NOWC*. 

In taking upon ourselves the duty of crimes and 
reviewers of modem literature, ni were well aware of 
the fearfuljmd responsible nature of the task we were 
s undertaking end entering upon. We were cognisant, 
both by thought and reflection, of .the lofty situation 
we were to fulfil; we knew that duty— 

“ Stem daughter of the volewsf God, « 

would impel us to be careful in the vocation to which 
we were called, in holding up to the admiring gaxe 
and approbation of those # who looked up to us, all that 
was great, an'd good, and virtnous, and upright, in 
the principles which modem literature would incul¬ 
cate . as well as to exhibit to the contemptuous scorn 
and virtuous indignation of all honest and moral men, 
the flattering vice, the black immorality, gmd the pes¬ 
tilential contagion of Bin and uncleanneas which we, 
alas 1 too surely prophesied it would be <$urs to meet 
with. 

If we only cast our eyes carelesslyaover the lists of 
modem works in the “publisher’s circular,” we shall 
find that the ranks of every-day literature include 
numberless volumes of every variety both of pretension 
and merit. We find among their pages every phase 
and alternation of mental trial and intellectual thought, 
every mind Btnvmg to fill the little orb of readers he 
expects to attract sjjgMOtl him with light, and each 
mind endeavouring to ontdo the other in some'one 
particular style of composition. The purposes which 
these authors have in view are as various as their 
individual cap^ities; Urny may be doubtless very 
good, but tfte means wmeft they employ for arriving 
at the ends they have devised, may not be altogether 
so scrupulously correct. Indeed, we oousider tips 
defect to occupy a very conspicuous place in the re¬ 
cords of modem literature ; it stands out in bold pro¬ 
minence and relief amid many surrounding beauties 
and errors j it attracts the notice of the most careless 
reader, and is, at the same time, generally attended 
by so many well-pointed attributes of virtue, as to 
hide the ,natural and vicious deformity inherent in it. 
The heroes and heroines of modern fiotion are gene¬ 
rally persona of very questionable character and cir¬ 
cumstance ; if they are not guilty, in propria persona, 
of any great moral dereliction, they generally show a 
remarkable and—we bad almost said-—constitutional 
affinity for such a specie* of turpitude; if they are 
not the principal offenders, they do hot scrapie to aid 
and abet others in their progress in offensive immo¬ 
rality ; it they have to choose between food and evil, 
or between virtue and vioe, they will most commonjy 
1 show*a preference for the latter of these; they choose 
that sue oil the picture which they are themselves 
most capable of embellishing; sad 4a laying on their' 
colours, they constantly vilify the truths of nature, 
and antagonise the hjghett axioms of art. The subor¬ 
dinate creatures around mem partake, likewise, of toe 
fell fruition of baseness and turpitude which belong 
to toe leading charade? at the book} and when they 
ply their unholy traffic in concert, it will readily be 


surmised that the atmosphere thfiy breathe, sal toe 
earth they inhabit, become redolent both witheithe 
immoral and polluted taint or a pestilential immo- 
ralfty. « . • 

* We could amplify these remarks to a greater extent 
did our time*and Space permit; but we shall have, we 
fear, many occasions to repeat them to the same pur¬ 
port and office as the one which has given rise to 
them: we allude to toe work whose title is at toe 
head of this notice. * • 

On a former occasion, in % recent number of the* 
Miscellany, the pp^brtunity was afforded us of intro¬ 
ducing Mr. Bulwer to the notice of our readers in the 
character of the a historiaa of Athens. It was then our 
duty to point out those trrors, both in the style and 
composition of the work, considered as appertaining 
I to history, which the impression made on our minds 
^by its perusal warranted, vlfe have now to bring for¬ 
ward the merits of the same* author in his humbler 
character of a disciple of fiction, or, in fact, a novelist 
—a scope of mental exercise and thought for which, 
we believe, his talents more eminently fit him, than 
for the prouder one of a modem Grecian historian, 
which he has so lately assumed. 

We cannot convey to our readers a better idea of 
this work-—Mr. Bulwer’s latest effort—than by giving 
an analysis of its contents, and offering some critical 
remarks upon them as we proceed, and making such 
quotations as we believe may best place the genius 
and talents of its author in their fairest light bflfore 
our readers. 

The story opens with the return of Ernest Mal- 
travers, the young hero, from the Udiversity of Gott 
tingen to England; he is benighted on s dark and 
savage moor, on the borders of which is a hovel, where 
he accepts a night’s lodging, to escape from the storm. 
The dweller! in this hut are a ruffian, Luke Dorvill, 
and Alice his daughter.* The slumbering murder oi 
this mail's character Is aroused by the sight of the 
hero’s gold watch, and lifts heart of the girl Alice is 
■truck by the looks of her father. She warns Mal- 
travers of his danger, and he escape!? exposing his < 
gratitude to his beautiful deliverer, by begging^er tq 
come and meet him in tUb neighbouring; town on toe 
following day. This she does, and flees*from* her* 
father to Ernest’s arms. The psendotettaohment that 
springs up between them wears a somewhat equivocal 
character; and.the mock sentrast (which, by toe bye, 
is very badly made ont) between the artfel depth and 
hypocrisy of Maltravers on the one hand, and the un¬ 
educated intelligence and rimplicitv of Alfrfc on the 
other, approaches more nearly ty the ridionloUs than 
the sublime. Maltravers finding her simplicity too 
great for him, resolves to educate her himdelf. Thi#, 
however, he Boon tires of, and hires a writing and a , 
reading master to finish her education. This is done 
so well, that she soon becomes a second Juliet—faints 
sway, and performs her part so much “ to toe life,” 
that toe usual consequences rftult. After which, their 
dream of love is fortunately broken in upon by the 
newspaper intelligence of toe ala rm ing illness of toe 
hero's fetber. This affords a very excellent pretext 
for leaving Alice, which he immediately does. Mai- 
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travers’ father die* $ and during hia absence the cot¬ 
tage ia broken open for plunder, and Alice’ being die- 
covered by her father, who is one Of the honae- 
breakers, is curried off by him. All trace of the re¬ 
treat of Alire is fruitless. ^ 

Ernest Maltravers reappear* yt Imly in one of those 
noble pAla/zo-haUn of Naples wnerr muni'* and moon¬ 
light make a veiy carnival of beauty. Valeric do Sti 
Ventadour is here the heroine ^Sh/ soon obtains an 
intimate footing with Ernest j and though married, 
she sr-rup La not to accept of a declaration oMovc f roin 
her young frit .id; qnd after giving him twenty-four 
hours to reflect on the consequences of nis midnight 
folly; she addresses him in mock heroics, coolly re-’ 
questing hint to consider her as his fnend , for l» f e. 
After a while our hiro returns to Englnnd,’ fend, by 
the advice of his guardian, Cleveland, h mingles m 
ninny of the gay and busy scenes of what, in fashion¬ 
able language, is called a London life, and of which 
we meet with so many in the novels of Mr. Bulwer. 
Of this, however, our hero soon tires: 

• " At length—just ""hen London begins to grnwniost pleasant, 
when flirtations become tender, find waf.r-ptirtle* numerous— 
when birds sing hi the groves of Richmond, and whitebait 
refresh the statesman by the shores of Greenwich—Mnltrnvers 
abruptly fled from the gay metropolis, and arrived, one lovely 
evening m July, at his own ivy-grbwn porch of Burleigh 
"Whit a soft, flesh, delirious evening it want He had 
quitted his carriage at tile lodge, and followed It across the 
small but picturesque park »k .e, and on font He had not 
seen the plune aince childhood—he had quite forgotten its 
aspect. He now wondered now he could have lived any where 
else. The trees did not stand In stately avenues, nor did the 
antlers of the deergrave above the sombre fern, It was not the 
domain of a grand seigneur, but of an old, long descended 
English squire Antiquity spoke in the moss-grown palings, in 
the shadowy groves. In the sharp gable-ends and heavy mulhons 
nf the house, as it now came in view, at the base of a lull 
covered with wood, and partially veiled by the shrubs of the 
neglected pleasure-ground, separated from the park by the in¬ 
visible ha. ha. There, gleamed In the twilight the watery face or 
the nhloiig fish-pond, with its old fashiuned willows at oath cor¬ 
ner, there, grey and quaint, was the monastic dial, and there 
was the lung terrace walk, with discolouied and broken vaw*s, 
now filled w»h the orange or the aloe, which in honour of his 
maste/s arrival, tile gardener had extracted from the dilapi¬ 
date green-house. This very evidence of neglect around, the 
very weeds and grass on the half-otiliteratrd road, touched Mal- 
trav rs with a sort of pitying and remorseful affection for hia 
calm and seqnestcrjjd residence And it was not With Ills usual 
proud step and erect crest, that he passed from the porch to the 
solitary lihrart, through a line of hia servants—the tw o or three 
old retainers belonging to the place were utterly unfamiliar to 
him, and they had no smile for their stranger lord ” 

It, has been stated, in reference to this work, among 
rirrlea who, as the newspapers say, are “ likely to be 
well-informed,” that in the delineation of this charae- 
tor of Ernest Maltravers, Mr. Bulwer lias endeavoured 
to shadow; forth his own—a species of bravery which 
he evidently fails to accomplish, and of which we 
shall Wave more to say on a future occasion. In 
amirdahce, however, with tbia design he makes his 
'hero'un aiitlior, and the following quotation refers to 
Ibis perilous tastf- 


lonely state gave him np to his own thoughts and contempla¬ 
tions, they suffused his mind, till it rfcn over upon the page 
which makes thq channel that connects the solitary touiitniii 
with tho vast ocean of human knowlodge. The temperament of 
Maltravers a ok neither irritable nor fearful: bo formed himself, 
as a sculptor forms—with a model before his oyee, and an ideal 
m his heayt He endeavoured with labour ana patience to ap¬ 
proach Cunrer and nearer witfi every effort to the standard of 
such excellence ns he thought might ultimately be attainted by 
a reasonable ambition, and yhen at last his judgment was 
satisfied, he surrendered die product with a tranquil confidence 
to a more impartial tribunal. 

, " His first work was successful, perhaps from this reason, 
that it hnre^hc stamp of tho honest and thereat Hi did not 
sit down to report of what ho had never seen, to dilate on 
what he had never lolt. A quiet and thoughtful nhsorVer of 
life, his descriptions were the more vivid, because his own first 
iiupiessions were not yet worn away His experience had sunk 
deep, not on tho arid surface of mature age, but in the trosh 
soli of youthful emotions. Another reason, perhaps, that 
obtained success for hia essay was, that he had more wined and 
more elaborate know ledge than young authors think it necessary 
to possess Whether his style wa' eloquent or homely. It was 
still in him a faithful transcrip of considered and digested 
thought A third reason why Maltravers obtained a prompt 
and favourable reception from tho public was, that he had not 
hackneyed his peculiarities of diction and thought in that worst 
of nil schools for the literary novice—the columns of ainagn/uic. 
Periodtcals’form an^jtcellent mode of communh ation betwem 
Inc public and an nutnor already established, who has lost the 
charm uf novelty, but gained tho weight of acknowledged reput¬ 
ation , and who, elthei upon politics or criticism, seeks for 
frequent and continuous occasions to enforce his peculiar tin ses 
and doctrines. But upon the youtg writer, this mode of com¬ 
munication, if loo long continued, operates most injuriously, 
both as to his future prospects and his own present tnsti and 
style. Willi respect to the lirst, it familiarises the public to Ids 
mannerism, (and all writers worth nading have mannerism.) 
In a form to which tho said public air not inclined to attach 
much weight He foretastes In n few months what ought to Ik- 
the effect ot yeans, namely, the weaning a world mmd nauseated 
with the ttimjoffrt jimhinx. TV tlh rct>|a et to On* Inst, it induces 
a man to write tor momentary efforts, to binds a false smartness 
of style and reasoning, to bound his ambition of durability to 
the last day of the month, to ivjkiI immediate returns im 
labour, to recoil at the • hope deferred * of seuous works on 
whhh judgment is slowly- formed The man nf talent who 
1 icgin* young at periodicals, and goes nn long, has generally 
something stunted and crudt about both his compositions and 
Ills celebrity. Ho grows the oracle of small coteries, and we 
can ntrcly get out ol the iinptesston that lie is cockncyln.il ami 
i(invention,il " 

We conclude this article ln> Quoting Borne of those 
beautiful passages which, whetlic. they bespeak poetry 
or philosophy, whether as aphorism or acntuueitt, are 
ttuly pearls of great benuty; and thus, ‘‘at random 
strung,” we present some of them to our readers — 

“ There is a sentiment In all women, and sutitiminl gives 
delicacy to thought, and tact to manner. But senllnuni with 
men is generally acquired, an offspnng of the intellectual 
quality, not, as wiili the other sex, ol the moral. 

“ The retlmmuit of a graceful mind and a happy manner is 
vm contagious. 

“There a as a time when all information waa given orally; 
and prnlmnly the Aflicni.tmi learnt more from bearing Aristotle, 
than wc do from reading him It was a delicious revival of 
Academe, .it the walks, or beneath the rustic porticoes of that 
little cottage, the romantic philosopher, and the beautiful dis¬ 
ciple' And his talk was much like that of a sage of the early 
world, with some wistful and earnest savage for a listcnci , of 
the stars and their count s, of beasts, and birds, and fishes, and 
plants and flnwurs, the wide family of nature, of the bene- 
heence and power of God , of the mystic and spiritual history of 


“Let no man tempt gnds anUU.r/1 iimns without weighing well 
the cunxequqgrm nf such an experiment Ho who publish'* a 
hook, Httendeit with a moderate success, passe* a mightjqtiarncr. 
I-lc will often look back with a sigh of n gret at the land he has 
left for evM. The beauliftil and dcccut obseuuty of hearth 
and home is gone. He can nn longer fiol the JusMndignaUon 
of manly pride when he'finds himself ridiculed or reviled. He 
has parted i*ltb the shadow of his life His motives may lie 
ihisrcpreaentrd, his character helled, his manners, his person, 
his dress, the ‘ very trick of his walk,' are all fair food tor the 
cavil and the caricature. He oan never go back, he cannot 
even pause, ho lias chosen his path, and all the natural foclinga 
that make the nerve and muscle of the active being, urge him 
to proceed to stop short is to fail. He has told the world that 
lie will make g name, and h.' mpst be set down as a pretender, 
or toll on fill tho boast be fulfilled Yet Maltravers thought 
nothing of all this when, intoxicated with his own dreams and 
aspirate ons, he desired to make a world hi* confidant. when 
from the living nature, and the love of books, and the mingled 
r* <nlt of Inward study and extejyml observation, lie sought to 
nrav forth something that might interweave his name with the 
pleasurable utauaUtms of lita kind Ilia easy fortune and 


“ We are apt to connect the voice of conscience with tho 
stillness of midnight. But I think wo wrong that innocent 
hour. It is that terrible * nc.rt morning,' when reason is wide 
awake, upon which remorse fastens Its fangs. Has a man 
gambled uway his uli, or shot his tnend in a duel, has lie com¬ 
mitted a crime, or incurred a laugh, It is the next morning, 
when the Irretrievable past rises before him like a spectre, then 
doth the churchyard of memory yield up us grisly dead, thou is 
the witching hour when the foul lleiid w tthin u* can least tempt, 
perhaps, but most torment. At night we have one tiling to 
nope fur, one refuge to fly to—oblivion and sleep 1 But, at 
morning, sleep is over, and we are called upon coldly to review, 
aim re act, and live again the waking bitterness of self-re¬ 
proach 

“Her whole soul was with him; she gave him back in love 
the spirit she had caught from hi n In knowledge. And the dove 
that had led to the wrong, shonld/hy fidelity and devotion, take 
from it the character of sin 

“The conscience is the most elastic material in the world 
To-day you cannot stretch it over a mole hill, to-morrow it hides 
a mountain. 

“ Eros and Psy-hc arc ever united, and lovo opeus all the 
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petals of the soul —The rode of heaven is gentler than that of 
earth, and. (lore not declare that ignorance excuseth not the 
crime e • 

*' Middle life is never with to-day, its hornets in to-morrow, 
anxious, and scheming, ami ctbsiting, and wishing this plot 
ripened, ami that hope fulfilled, while eveiy wave of the for¬ 
gotten lime IirlngH it nearer and fiuticr to the end of all tilings. 
Half our life is con Mimed in landing to lie nearer deafti* 

"lew a wild and weird scene, a noble English park at mid¬ 
night, at illt its rough forest-ground broken Into Hell and valley, 
its iieveMifimvated and mossy gfass, overrun with fern, and its 
immemorial trees, tlfttt have looked uigm the birth, ntal look yet 
upon the graves, of a hundred gcneiutinn*. Such spots arc tlje 
last pnmd and tdl'lancholy ttaie of. Normap knighthood and 
old roiuanie, left to the laughing landscapes in cultivated 
England They alvnv* tlftow something ot shadow and solemn 
gloom upon minds that reel their assoc Unions, like that whmh 
lx’longs to some ancient and holy vdiiice. They are the cathsdtal 
aisle** of Nature, with their durkeuwl vistas and columned 
trunks, and arches of mighty foliage, list m ordinary Wnnes 
the gloom Is pleimiiig, ami more delightful than all the cheerful 
law ns ami sunny slopes of the modern taste • 

"Of the future there is no ^lior prospect hut hope' 

“ Nine times out of ten it ngnvor the Bridge ok Sighs that we 
pass tlu> nafrow gun from youth to uiauliood. That interval 
is usually occupied by an ill-placed or disappointed affection. 
We recover, .uni si- tmd cmrsolves n new Su ing. Tlic intellect 
has buciine hardened hy the (11c through vrhfh it has passed 
The mind profits hy the wrecks of ovi iv i^smoii, and wemav 
niensuu our road to wisdom by the sorrow? we h.ivi umfcigoiuf 
'* Tcople alwavs gam w hm they make u new acquaintance 
“ " t sit >uld begin lift with luioks, they multiply the sources 
of employ incut, so does capital, bui capital is of no use unless 
wc hu oiithe interest, bu.dy aiu waste paper unless we spend 
in iction tint wisdom wt g< t from tlionght. 

“ It schliint happens that wc arc very strongly iiillue.ieed hy 
those iiiueli olilci tlmn om selves it is the senior of from two 
to 1m wars tint most m duces and enthrals us lie has Hie 
same pursuits, view*, ohjnts, pleasures, yul more art and cx- 
pcrinif. hi (hem all lie goes with us ui the path we crctauied 
to In.ul, hut hoin which the rlmr gun ration ft*, sires to warn 
us off 

" 1 here is vc ly little influence where there is Rot great sym¬ 
pathy 

‘ However we max darken anil purale ourselves with famies 
and \ isioiis and thr ingenuities ot fanatical fnystu ism, no nittn 
can mitlum.itic.illy or syllogistically contend that the vroihl 
which a (.cut mule, and a Saviour visited, wit* designed to lie 
damned 

•* Nothing cits 'pponits a stranger more than to see, for the 
first time the woman to whom the world has given the guilen 
apple let hi uno illv, at lust, fails into the popular idolatry, 
and passes with itn oneelvable rapidity from iniiigiiant scepli- 
c.sni into suptrsiitious vcmiation in tart, a thousand thuif s 
besides mere symmetry . go to make up the Cythorca 

ot the hour—tint in society, the tlurm of manner, a nameless 
ami piquant brilliance. Where the world find the Graces they 
pine hum the Venus Few persons attain pre eminent celebrity 
for any thing, without some udvcntitimis and extrmenus cir¬ 
cumstance* whieiyiavc nothin" to do with the thing celebrated 
FoillP qualitie^onl <i»o cirefit%auces throw a mvstenous or 
pc rswul charm about them. 

•• All silent people can seem conventionally elegant 
"Conversation is the touchstone of the true deiraev anil sub¬ 
tle glare which make the ideal of the moral mannerism or a 
court 

" Our life Is a lounge from the cr.ullr to the grav e 
" The worst fatigue is that which comes without excreise 
“ Home people seem born with the temperament and the 
tastes of genius, without its creative power, they have its ner¬ 
vous system, but something Is Wanting in the intellcctuil, they 
feel hi ufely. yet express tamely 
" When we have known real ndventures we grow leas mor¬ 
bidly sentimental Lffe is a sleep in which wi dream most at 
the rommtncenicnt and the dose, the middle part absorbs us 
tun much tor dreams 

•' Mol trovers was nn admirable scholar The stoics of the 
iiuiiiort.il de,ul were as familial to him as his own language 
The port v, the phllos phy. the manner of thought, and habits 
ul life, of the graceful Greek and the luxurious llomau, were a 
pari of knowledge that constituted a common and household 
portion of his own associations and peculiarities of thought. He 
ua-l sat united lus intellect with the Pactolus ot old, and the 
grams of gold c.unc down from the classic Timolus with every 
tide This knowledge of the dead, often so useless, ha* an 
Inexpressible charm when it is applied to the places where the 
dead lured At Bain, Potnpeu, by the Virgiltsn Hades, th* 
ancients are society with which we thirst to be familiar 
“ What a now step in the philosophy of life does s young man 
of genlwatnake,* when he first compares his theories and expe¬ 
rience with the intellect of a clever woman c.f the world 1 Per¬ 
haps It does not elevate him, but how It enlightens amt refines' 
'Vital numberless nunuto yet important mysteries in human 
character and practical wisdom does he drink, uncousciously, 


t. 

from tho sparkling fn$\fiagu of such a companion 1 Our educa¬ 
tion is scarcely complete without it. 

a lu the lalt daysSft hex Roman republic, a coup fail of their 
social state miglit convejrto us a general notion of our own 
Their system, like ours, a vast srigtocrmiy, rather than a mon¬ 
archy; an aristocracy heaved and agitated, but kept ambitious 
and intellectual hy the guht dcmoonvtical ocean which roared 
gelow and around it ;%«]pnmen*e distinction lietween neh am] 
poor, a nobility, sumptuous, wealtny, cultivated, yet scarcely 
elegant or reflmad , a people with mighty aspirations for wore 
Twrfcct liberty, but always liable, in a crisis, to he influenced 
and subdued by a cfeep-^mted and antique veneration for the 
very axistotyrocy against which they struggled, a ready opening 
through nll/thc wells of custom and privilege foro'Y^gy descrip¬ 
tion T»f taleft and ambition, but so deep and universal a respect 
for weslth, that the finest spirit grew pvandBus, griping, and 
corrupt, alrlast tynconsculhsiy, and tho man who rose from tho 
»people did not scruple to enrich himself out ol the abuqgs he 
affected to lament, and the man iftin would have died for his 
roan try, .cflulrt not help thrusting his hands into her pockom 
Cassius, <he stubborn unci thoughtful patriot, with hi**heart of 
iron, had, you remember 1 an itching palm,’ yot what a blow 
to all the hopA andwireams of awcnld, was the overthrew of 
the free party after tho death of Osar 1 What generations of 
freemen fell ut Philippi i In England, perhaps, we may have 
ultimately the same struggle In France, too, wt already per¬ 
ceive the same war of elements which shook Rome to her cen¬ 
tre . which finally replaced tiie generous Jo lips with the hy po- 
cuticnl Augustus, which destroyed the colossal patriclansflo 
make way for the glittering dwarfs ol a court, and (heated if 
people out of the substance with the shadow of liberty. How it 
may end in the Aiodvcn world, who shall any? But while* a 
nation has already a fair degree ol constitutional freedom. I 
believe no struggle so perilous and awful os that between the 
aristocratic and democratic jUncipIe A people against a despot, 
Hint contest recjuire* no piophet, bill the change from an 
aristocratic to a democratic commonwealth is, indeed, the 
•Wide, unbounded propped’ *wjii which reHt ‘shadows, clouds, 

1 and darkness.' If it fail* foi centimes is the dial-hand of time 
put back, V it suiceed, why then man mil have colonised 
Utopia. 

"Ihe press is not only the safety-valv Bjpf the passions of 
every puity, but the great note-book of the experiments or every 
hour, the homely, the invaluable ledger of losses ;uid gums. 
The people who keep that tablet well never can bo bankrupt. 

" I'here was one thing that will ever keep the ancient world 
dissimilar from the modern The ancients knew not that de¬ 
licacy in the affections which characterises the defendants of 
the Goths, they gave up to the monopoly ot the senses what 
ought to have had an equal share in the reason and the imagm 
ation Their love was a beautiful and wanton butterfly; but 
not the* butterfly which is rlie emblem of the soul 

" Perhaps we pass our lives Imppicr without love thnn with 
it And in our modern social system, 1 think we have Ham¬ 
pered love to too great a preponderance over the other excite¬ 
ment* of life. As children, we are taught to dream nf it, in 
youth, our books, our conversation, our plays, are filled wl^ it 
We are trained to consider It the essential of ltJe, and vet the 
moment we come to actual experience, tire moment we itf- 
dulge tin* inculcated and stimulated craving, nine lintcs out of 
ten we find oum lvcs wretc lied ami undone 'J hia is not a world 
in which we should preach up, too for, the philosophy of 
love. 

•• It is a ban thing for a clever and ardent man not to have 
sump paramount object in life. 

“ The pollc y of fear keeps many of us virtuous. Sin might 
not be odious if we did not tremble at the consequence.* even of 
appearances * 

(laming ia a moral dTUiikenncM that is worse than tTie 
physical • • i 

“ Error is sometimes sweet, but there vs no anguish like an 
error of which wc feel a*hamed % # 

“ There is no unbappicr wrcsch than a man who i* amllttigus, 
lnit disappointed. who has the desire for Tame, Wot has lo t tlic 
power to aclmvc it, who longs lor the goal, hut flil! not ami" 
cannot put away his slippers to vvitk to it l 

“ "hat so fatal to a hold and proud tender as to he at war 
with society at the first entrants into lifef "'hat so withering 
to manly aims and purposes asthe giving into the keeping of 
a wAnan, who ha* interest m your love, blit not#n your tame, 
the control nf your tutiuc destinies ? 

“ If we do not fulfil what nature intended tor anr fate, we 
heroine either morbid misftntluope* or indolent v ntuptiuirks. 
wretched hhB listless in manhood, reining and joyless In old 

BR " There i* in the affections themselves so much »> purify tin|J 
exalt that even tiie error of an unlavvftil love, conceived without 
a cold design, and wrestled against with a noble spirit, leaves , 
the heart more tolerant and tender, and the mind more settled 
i and enlarged The philosophy limited to the reason puts into 
motion llu automata of the closet, but to those who have tho 
world for a stage, and who find their hc-Brts are the great actors, 
experience and wisdom must be wAnight from tho philosophy 
of the passions.” 
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NOTES OF TRAVELLERS. 


Statistics or Calcutta. —The following are the 
results of a census of Calcutta, taken by Captain 
Birch, superintendent of policy d#wn to January 1, 
1837 4 


English . 

Eurasians . 

Portfcg’iBBe. 

Frguch ..«». 

Chinamen.!. 

Armenians. 

Jews .. 

W. Mohammedan^. 
B. Mohammedans . 

W. Hindoos. 

B. Hindoos. 

Moguls . 

Parsees . 

'Arabs. 

Mugs.. 

, Mudrasses. 

N. Christians. .. 
Low Castes. 


■fr¬ 

ay 


o. 


Mf.es & Females. 
3133 


4746 





362 
636 e 
*07 
13,677 
45,067 
17,333 
120,318 
527 
40 
351 
683 
55 
40 
19,084 


Total population { ^‘JJJg } «MU. 

Total Houses.«.__ 65,495 

Police force .." 1,358 

In the year 1800, according to the re¬ 
port of the Police Committee furnished to 
Lord Momtngton the population was .... 500,000 
In 1814, according to the calculation of 
Chief Justice Sir Hyde East, it amounted 

to. 700,000 

Both of which calculations must have been errone¬ 
ous, unless they included the suburbs of Consipore and 
Garden Reach ; which we believe they did. 

In 1821, five assessors weie appointed, by whose 
calculation the population of Calcutta amounted to os 
follows .— 

Christians. Mohammedans Hindoos. Chinese. 

" Upper North 1 s C602 .. 64,582 ., 0 

Division.. J 

L °Diviion rtl1 I s816 ” lfi ' 865 25,570.. 244 

Ul u"i.fon” th } «76 ■ • .7510.. 18,153.. 170 

^Diriafon th } 28il 7,185.. 0898... 0 

Total population.. 179,91 7 
But making certain allowances, their definite calcu¬ 
lation . vas:— 

oResk’eut Inhab : tants. 205,600 


Influx daily...• 100,000 

In 1831, Captain Steel made it. 187,081 

# Cflptain Birch’| calculation is.. 229,714 
* And the daily influx about.. .. 150,QpO 


Tlie abovff calculations^ not include Kidderpore, 
Garden Reach, beebjfcre, "Howrah, fjjulkea, Cossipore, 
or the other Bide of “the Ditch.”--^«'mfrr Journal. 

' China.— W^bin the temple-yard, Vhich prevents 
the idol being seen from withoujt, ia a high Btage, on 
which the Chinese players perrons their exploits to 
the astonishment of .the crowd below. On passing 
this we were struck with the gaudy appearance of 
gold&n ornaments, and various coloured paper cut in 
shreds p but principally by the quantity of painted 
candles burning in the front .of the idol, the smoke of 
which, together with the faccnse,.is intolerable at 
first entering. The candles are about one hundred m « 
number, of variotfs sizes, from one to three feet high, 
and measuring from two to six inches m circumfe¬ 
rence., These rfiv kept burning during the time of 
worship; but as every worshipper brings two candles, 
they are constantly changing them, so that I suppose 
the whole number is changed every twenty minutes. 
Two men are employed to keep a few places vacant, 
that no one may be prevented from placiug hu> candles, 
and that the worship may go on without impediment. 
The caudles which are removed are for the benefit of 
the temple, and a-great sum they must produce, as 
the smallest r of them an* bought at a dollar a pair. 
Every worshipper on his entering the temple presents 
his lights, and receives six sprigs of incense, three of 
these, after boding to the idol to intimate that he is 
about to worship, he places close to the image, and 
the other at a short distance, and, returning to a 
cushion in the frout of the idol, puyB his homage, 
which consists in kneeling down, and bowing his 
head to the giound three tim^s ; and this also is 
repeated three times. When this is done he goes to a 
large table on the left side* ‘Mho idol, where there 
are persons to receive his contributions and enrol 
his name. Oh, with what apparent gladness do they 
contribute their rupees, as though anxious to exceed 
each other in the sum thev give for Hus abominable 
worship 1 During all tLut our ears cvere almost 
stunned by a large drum and a gong, used to rouse 
the idol; and these are beat with unusual vehemence 
when any person of celebrity comes to worship. 
Several females, most richly dressed, brought offerings 
of fruit and sweetmeats: these, I was informed, were 
the wives of the rich Chinese, who gladly embraced 
that opportunity of appearing abroad, which probably 
had not been the case since they visited the temple 
last year on the same occasion.— Slater, 


W ' ROYAL CITY MEDAL. 

Slump has any event done so much to call British skill, as shown in the fine arts, into exercise as the acces¬ 
sion of our beloved sod youthful sovereign,. The number of portraits published of her is immense; few of them, 
however, are creditable either to their painters or their engravers. With one achievement we have been highly 
gratified. ' We allude to the truly beautiful bronze medal published by Messrs. Griffin and Hyams, of Cornhill, 
in commemoration of her Majesty's recent visit to the City. On one side we have an admirable Itkenm of the a 
queen, by far the best we have seen, from the pain ting, by Lane; and on the reverse she is represented stand¬ 
ing on a dais, receiving the civic sword from the Lord Mayor. Britannia is seen placing a laurel crown upon 
her head, while Victor^ and Fame bid her “ Welcome.” Various other devices add to the instruction^and 
pleasure conveyed by this exquisite specimen of art. It will form an agreeable and acceptable present, and 
cordially do we wish its spirited publishers success. 
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PEREGRINE PROSfS.SEfcOND 

Twaddle-Hall, 

Nov. \st, 1#*7. 

Gentlemen, t 

I can aeadily conceive* tha intense anxiety 
with which you must have awaited my second 
communication." Matters of vast moment^ to the 
human race at large have alone delayed it until 
now. The promise conveyed in tny first epistle, 
1 regret to say, 1 am unable fjilly to realise. On 
looking over the MSS. necessary to* the compila¬ 
tion of that portion of my unfinished wTirks, 
entitled “ The Life and opinions of an.Oyster,” 
l.find that many o/*Mr. Native’s letters, especially 
those immediately preceding his jnavriuge, have, 
through the intervention ol sea-weed and other 
marine matter, so adhered to elfffh other that 
they cannot possibly be separated without render¬ 
ing them for the most part illegible, i regret 
this the more, hecause/although my memory 
will furnish me with all the important facts, the 
numerous grent, and good qualities of my sub¬ 
ject would be best developed in Jiis correspond¬ 
ence. As I believe no biography of Mr. Native 
has hitherto appeared, it may not be hiniss to 
furnish you here with a veiy brief sketch of his 
character. * 

Mr. Native’s demeanour was ever quiet and 
inoffensive. As a husband and fathci his con¬ 
duct wns most exemplary. Fortunately for him, 
he found in Miss Lilly white an oyster of con¬ 
genial temperament aiyj disposition; so that 
parents and progeny dfipear to have avoided dis¬ 
sension, pursuing the same course of life, and 
guided by exactly similar tastes. At a very early 
age Mr. NutivoW.’xhibHi*!^ strong predilection 
for the seaj Tut he never undertook a voyage, 
however short. He was contemplative rather 
than active. Some have thought that he was 
not sensitive, but the fact is that lie was of a 
peculiarly soft and penetrable nature. He was 
never known to take advantage of anybody. He 
was perfectly without guile, and, as goud dinners 
have the effect of making human beings com¬ 
municative, so lie was most open at feeding time. 

Mr. Native's most laborious work was “Observ¬ 
ations oil the Ebb and Flow- of the Tide.” The 
powers of his mind were inconceivable. A poet 
he undoubtedly was, and how could he be other¬ 
wise, placed in the midst of one of tlie most sub¬ 
lime objects in creation? It will be believed that 
he was highly imaginative, however mystical, 
when I"State that it was acknowledged by all 
capable of judging that lie was Shelly ail over. 
Many authors have had favourite modes of study; 
Sheridan wrote at night, by the light of a multi¬ 
tude of wax-candles: othere have preferred walk¬ 
ing, riding, or lying-, tne latter was Native’s 
plan—he always remained on his bed. In figure 
he was squat and corpulent—“more fat than 
No. 49. December 6^, 1837.— 2d.] 0 Voi„». 


LETTER TO JIIE SUBLISHERS. 

• 

bard beseems.” In fa<& he was nearly as broad 
as Jong—the effect Aubtlcsii of his sedentary 
habits. He %as of a fair complexion, but had a 
softiewhat dark bpuriL His nearest connexions 
never s^w him dccicredly in a passion, yet, it is 
said, y anv tiling offensive to him entbretf his 
residence fie was apt to be rqther^snappish; 
closing his doors so suddenly that the intruder 
was sometimes crushed betweftn them. lie lived 
a feTv miles from Colchester. , His residence 
exteriorly \va% by no means attractive, but, v^ithin, 
it was smooth and white as polished ivory. He 
hud the happiness at all times to be closely sur¬ 
rounded by his kindred and connexions. I am 
sorry to say, to his amiable qualified there was* 
fmo sad exception. 0 At a very early age he took 
to dtinking, but it must be acknowledged lie' 
was placed in circumstances of peculiar tempta¬ 
tion. • 

The decease of Mr. Native speedily followed 
a journey which ho took 1 **) the metropolis, ac¬ 
companied by many of his relatives. It is re¬ 
ported that he was openly stabbed in one of the 
shops of London, and carried away in a shelf. 
His death, however, may be accounted for, with¬ 
out resorting to a supposition so discreditable to 
tin* police. When it is recollected that he never 
before travelled, and had long been confined to 
his bed, it is not difficult to conceive that a 
journey from Colchester to London might be 
fatal to his delicate constitution. • 

I proceed to give a few fragments of his cor¬ 
respondence, at a very important period ol hit 
existence. Why they arc fingmcntsfias already 
been explained. The following extract appears 
to be part of the first letter which he addressed 
►to his intcnOed bride—the commencement is 
unfortunately illegib 

* •* A tecling jvhioli has.latterly con¬ 
vulsed my whole frame ; and almost occasioned • 
me to doubt my own identity. Formerly* 1 was 
philosophical—contemplative; now I am—I*Uiqvv 
not what! I was sleek,"and somewhat stout?* 
now there is little of me left^excepting my"beard, 
and the gristly portions of me therapnto adjoin¬ 
ing. I am a ‘ living skeleton.’ In my case is 
realised the wish of Hamlet, when he e»laimed 
*<) that this too, too solid flesh would melt.’ 
Mine has melted; if not ‘ into thin air,' into thin 
water. The serenity of my mii?d, too, is griev¬ 
ously disturbed ; and I am so nervous tffat the 
most trivial incident causes me to shake like sea¬ 
weed m the wind. Know, thou dearest aud 
loveliest of shc-oysters! thou art the cause of all 
this. Thy charms have proved to me that a 
philosophy almost stoical is not invincible. Tell 
me, then, if there is one ray of hope for me—if, 
in short, I may caM thee mine. I have food in 
abundance, and, in addition to all which my 
8 n 
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necessities demand, I possess ’ accumulated pro¬ 
perty in the shape of a very handsome pearl. Say 
then, may I prosecute this matter- farther V Let 
me hear at your very easiest convenience. And, 
O! refuse me nop hastily, far I am so 

that in that case I fear I shall be tempted to- 

# # * #" 

The remainder of this sublime and very im- 
porhniMetter I am unable to decipher, from the 
cause already stated. Miss Lillywhite’s reply is, 
fortunately, entire. ‘ % . 

Greenstone Creek , 

Feb. 1 4tft, 1830. 
Dear Mr. Native, * 

Yours of yesterday astonished me not a little. 
1 have consulted mamma on the subject, and she 
p quite agrees with me that 1 am much too young 
to undertake the‘Julies of a wife, and thos<j 
other duties which may pOoSiUly he consequent 
thereon. I beg, therefore, you will think no 
farther of the matter. 1 cannot, however, con¬ 
clude without assuring yo# that I am much 
flattered by your g<?qd opinion, and that if 1 
could consent thus early to exchange the protec¬ 
tion of my mamma for that of any othe», there 
is no one trj whom I would sooner commit inj 
future destiny than to yourself. 

Yours, respectfully, 

LiLj.YwniTr. 

Mr. Native, Next-layer, 

AVm t-laycr, 

Feb. 14/7/, 1830. 

My Dear Ln r.Ywimx, 

Anxiously, most anxiously, did I peruse the 
'earlier portion of your kind, and—ten thousand 
thanks to you—prompt reply to my letter. I read 
there, as it were, my death-warrant; but the 
latter sentences cast into my mind the beams of 
hope—I fancied I saw in them a fepneve. Con* 
firm me in this hope, dearest Lilly white, for I do 
not see in your objections aught that diould keep 
us asunder. That you are young, is true ; but 
it is.also true that you will be less young each 
ejay that you live. So far from your exchanging 
rt thCTrotectiofo of your mamma for mine, by union 
with me, you will insure the society and protec¬ 
tion of both , for our shells are so immediately 
in each other’s neighbourhood, that 1 trust we 
should’ever maintain the affectionate intercourses 
of near relationship with your mamma; to solace 
whose declining years will always be one of the 
chief pleasures'of your devoted Beardy. 

Reconsider the subject, then, I entreat you, 
dearest: and if, upon reconsideration, you can 
arrive at a result more favourable to me, enefoja- 
vour to win over to our interest your excellent' 
mamma, for whose matronly and unblemished 
virtues, no oyster in existence has greater rever- 
euce than, beloved Lillywhite, 

t Youis, till eaten, 

Beardy Native. 


Of Miss Lillywhite’a reply I have endeavoured, 
with great pni.is, duly estimating the importance 
of the subject, to decipher the whole, but have 
only succeeded as far as the earlier portion of her 
ope letter is concerned. 

• 

Greenstone* Creek, 

Feb. 15th, 1830. 

My Dyar Beard/, 

I cannot disguise fronv you that the persever¬ 
ance you have displayed in the matter on which 
yon communicated with me a few days since, has 
inspired me with a reciprocal attachment. This 
I haVe confessed to momma; hnd, with her appro¬ 
bation, 7 beg to inforni' you tjiat your addresses 
will hereafter be favourably received by me. , I 
must, however, entrent you to postpone the 
period for changing my condition as long as pos¬ 
sible. Mamma will be glad of an interview' with 
you when convenient. 

Yours, very trulj, 
LiiLiwnni.. 

My darling Beardy, 

The enclosed was dictated by mamma, and 
having discharged my duty by obeying hei dicta¬ 
tion thus far, 1 shall now gratify my inclination 
by adding a few sentences of my own Know then, 
darling Beardy, l love you, and have lung loved 
you, hut feared, until I received yours of the 
13 th inst., that l had no chance of gaining your 
affections. Believe me, I will be true to you till 
death. () hasten the time when we shall be 
one, till the fatal Drover “ us do part.” I w as 
dreaming of you last ‘fright, dear Beardy. I 
thought we had been conveyed a long,long way. 
The journey was a most uncomfortable one, and, 
among other incony'*, genres v'liieh I endured, a 
part of my upper shell was chipped off. Armed 
at our ^destination, we were crowded, with many 
others, in a small round wooden vessel, filled 
with salt water, indeed, but as inferior to our 
native clemeut n» all other oysters are to you, 
dear Beardy , all was stagnant and tideless. I 
trembled excessively ; hut it was for you I feared. 

Presently, having left my shells sufficiently 
apait to see between them, I beheld a stupid 
looking being, of the man species, with my 
darling Beardy in one claw*, and an ugly, sharp- 
pointed instrument in the other. With the latter 
I thought he forced open my dear one’s shells, 
and, tearing him from them, handed him to a 
creature whom I heard called a Dando. He had 
small, keen eyes; a chubby face j a large mouth, 
lined with a double row of formidable* grincWfrs. 
As lie raised you towards the awful cjmsrn, I be¬ 
came so agitated that I awoke. Instantly * 
* * #*• 

The loss of the remainder of this letter cannot 
he too much deplored. Enough is spared, how¬ 
ever, to show that Mr.' Native made choice of a 
congenial helpmate. Confirmatory ^evidence of 
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his domestic happiness will fortunately be found 
to exist abundantly in my narrative. . 

With a specimen of my. “ Esquimaux Melo¬ 
dies,” 1 will close those extracts. Bear in mind, 
however, that either of the avorks nainAl ir^ the 
list already sent to you will be submitted lor 
your inspection if required. • , 

ESQUIMAUX MELODIES. 

MELODY LXX1V. 

• 1 . 

All is dark and drear, for the lazy sun 
Is ubscut, and has been a mohth orwaore; 

And bis holiday is but just begun, 

He will Bkulk months yet, as he Aid of yore. 

Never milfcl that I • 

Hgre’a liver, aRd entrails, and lights to munch, 

So gobble we I gobble we 1 crunch 1 crunch! crunch I 

Si. 

The wind glides over the ico and snTfw* • 

Keen as the edge of a sharpened spear! 

Ilecd not I we have rem-derr and fish, oh ! oh 1 
Here aie twenty-five pounds for each, or near 1 
Work away, boys! 

Here’s lac 

3. 

The gaunt wolves howl, the white beam grpvvl, 
They’d very mu<h like with us to dine; 

They may hek then jaws, tmd another way ^vrowl, 
Theic’ll be plenty tor all—when the wrathe 
K« 

Shovel it down l 

Here’a liver, At 

1 . 

Who is so West a s the Wave Esquimaux! 

All Ins garments of skin, with the iur within; 

Ills hut half-buried m frp'Cn snow; 

And with seal’s-flesh trammed quite, up to the eluu. 
Oh, dainty fare! 

Here’s liver, Ac. 


They tell us «f southernclimes, far away! 

■Where, because all ieftirilliant, green, and warm, 
The effeminate'sun struts everyaday, 

As if our cold breezes would do him harm. 

w ThJte %t him sjay I 

Here’s liver, &c^ 

- ,G. . 

What hfcow they of cgting and happiness there. 

As over iheir fire-dned mutton they gloaf? 
liile wc uicw the reeking paunch,of a •ear, 

Or the fish fhot flaps lus tail in our throat. 

At it again! 

Here’* liver, &c. 


Hurra 1 hurra 1 The north-lights play l 
Our squaws for us ore engaged in toil; 

While wo have nothing to do all day, 

# llut gobble down flesh, and guzzle do%n oil. 

* Never rnp stop! 

Here’s liver, and entries, and lights to munch; 

ho gobble wo! gobBle we ! crunch 1 crunch I crunch 1 
• 

Ami now, gentlemen,* I await your reply. 
What that reply will be I can no more doubt 
th^n'tlmt the sun wtfl rise* ^-morrow. Pray put 
me in corieapomlencc *with your printer imme¬ 
diately , and let me know on what day you in¬ 
tend that the first volume shall appear; and, by 
the way, will you have the kindness to remit me 
fifteen hundred pounds, on account of my share 
of the piofits, and thereby oblige. 

Gentlemen, 

Your very obedient servant, 
Pekcuiune Pkosy. 

Messrs. Ward and Co., Paternoster-row. 

N. 


Oh ! I iiave oft been out at even-tide, 

When the soft music of the night-winds sighed 
Over the musky flowers ; 

Whoa m her skiey halls the crescent moon. 

With all her beauteous stars, kept feslul noon, 
Through midnight’s voiceless hours. 

Then my young heart, as yet from Borrow free, 
Throbb’d with the rapture and the guileless glee 
Youth's hour alone may know ; 

That golden tune when all around is bright, 

And the rapt spirit, lull’d in rich delight, 

Dreams not of coming woe. 

Oft I have thought, as on the sky I gazed, 

With Its huge arch of blue so high upraised, 

How sweet to wander there 1 
Fsom stawto star to take my joyous way, 

Drink from the streams of youth, and while I stray, 
The spheres’ soft music hear; 

To commune with the spirits that abide 
Near to the crystal river's vewlant side, 

Where flowrets breathe their sighs ; 

To gaze on scenes so bright so passing fair, 

While suns pour forth perpetual radiance there, 
And pliaeure never (ties. 


Oh! I have longed for win^fc, to soar above 
The path iiuwvhich the circling planets move 
In swift aerial dance ; 

To ga/e on worlds man never yet hath seen. 

To tread where yet no mortal foot hath been, 

And onward still advniii 

“ Vain, vain delusive hope,” my spirit crieif; . 

And then methought a gentle voice replngl, 

“ Cling not too fondly here, * 

And glad from earth to yondw* beauteous skies 
When«tune is o’er, thy spirit shall arise— 

Ueaveu'b holier, happier sphere. 

“ Learn in the morning hour of youth to know 
Thy God, from whom thy richest blessings flow— 
To Him thy homage pay; • 

'Give him thy heart—thy first affections give,— 

And m the world of light tliy soul shall live 
k W'hen eaith has passed away.” 

Thus spake a voice unseen—I styod alone— 

Yet still I heard that sweet, that gentle tone 
Whose music soothed the soul; 

Oft now 1 hear it softly murmuring nigh, 

When mute 1 gaze An starry.world» that high 

In glittering glory roll. T. W. A, 

3 u '2 


YOUTHFUL HOURS. 

• T 
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THE COMPASSION ®F JESUS, 

TO THE WIDOW OF NAIN. 


Tins compassion is distinguished by peculiar 
characteristics. With many, compassion is V’ttle 
more than a blind impulse, a mere selfish emo¬ 
tion. Which ceases with the painful scenes or 
objects by which it is immediatelypexciled. It 
acts in them simply as a call —a demand of 
mature to relieve the miserable, and they ohe,, it 
as a mere propensity or appetite. Even 5 n this 
state it i6 a merciful provision of the Creator to 
secifre, to a certain extent, the well-being of his 
creatures, by constituting them the guardians of 
each other’s happiness. It is however, capable 
of great ; mprovement: from an impulse, it may 
rise to the dignityof a principle; from an unea«y 
and fitful sensation, it may* become a delightful 
and a perpetual energy ; from a mere dictate of 
selfishness, it may emerge into an expansive and 
generous philanthropy. 

Tliis was its character as it shone forth in the 
beneficent words ana action’s of Jesus of Nafca- 
reth. It flowed from an enlightened bcne\o- 
lence, intimately acquainted with all the miseries 
that afflict mankind, and seeking its constant 
gratification in alleviating and removing them. 

If we would indulge the finest sensibilities of 
our nature, if we would imbibe the spirit of god¬ 
like compassion, and share in its exquisite en¬ 
joyments, we must follow the Son of Clod, we 
must become the attendants of Him who went 
about doing good. In his footsteps we may 
,trace the human existence in every stage of its 
progress ;«we may trace its pains, its sorrows, its 
disappointments, its decay and dissolution, not 
by fixing our eyes on those calamities them¬ 
selves, but on the remedies whhjh are opposed 
to them. We may trjire them, as we trace the 
windings of some mighty river, by the lofty em¬ 
bankments which aic thrown up to check it-> 
fury ,pnd Repress its ravages. Perhaps in the 
whole land of Judea, a sufferer so heart-broken 
„was not to be tound -.as this pour, desolate, and 
-afflicted woman. We feel, naturally feel for the 
delicacy q' her sex* and the exquisite tenderness 
which find their home in a virtuous female bo¬ 
som. r When the supreme Majesty of tfte uni¬ 
verse, the Father of mercies, would disclose to 
his i^eople all the affection of his character, he 
borrows an imrge from maternal fondness—“ As 
one whom his mother comforteth, so will I com¬ 
fort you.” How strong, how pcrsciering is th\» 
attachment of mothers to their offspring! How 
costly the sacrifices which they cheerfully make* 
to affection and duty I Their history, both 
among the barbarous and civilised, where they 
have been uncontrolled by the iron despotism of 
superstition, would, I am persuaded, furnish such 
wft affecting and sublime exhibition of amiable 


and groat qualities, as would eclipse all the glory 
which irradiates the memory of the ( sons of men. 
Bu* in proportion to the sensibility and tender¬ 
ness of the maternal character must be the an¬ 
guish of separation. What, then, were the feel¬ 
ings of this mother, doubly bereaved, and left 
utteily without consolation—a widow and child¬ 
less ? Ilei husband was no. more, and she is 
approaching with trembling steps his opened 
grave, there to deposi* the remains of her only 
son—the single plerlgt* of vi.tuous affection, the 
lust, the solitary comfort of her life, equally dear 
to memory and to hope. While she retained 
lijm her brtwed heart had one prop, one anti¬ 
dote against despair, all was not lost. In him 
she traced the image of his father, and the re¬ 
semblance, real m fancied, brought with it u 
thousand soothing anticipations. 

“ Bujrht as lii« uianU sire llic »m shall be, 

Tn form und soul; but, ah ' more West than he.** 

But no,w this only light of her existence is ex¬ 
tinguished. The fatal, deprecated hour is come , 
her last baf is shaken down; her last coal in 
Israel is quenched. In the acute of such dis¬ 
tress, whose heart does not )carn to afford re¬ 
lief? Who does not grievo that sympathy can 1 
do so little, that man is so powerless, that when 
his fellow-creatures most require his aid ho can 
then do nothing hut 

The people of the city that wero witli her 
were deeply affected, they knew her character, 
her circumstances, the intent of her loss. 
But who is this {nruiiger whom his attendants 
and followers appear to regard with so much 
reverence, but whose mean attire and melan¬ 
choly aspect bespeak Inin alike familiar with 
poverty and sorrow v In his rountenauce are 
visible the lineaments of a Divine compassion; 
He is oppressed with grief; yet the calamities 
which weigh him down are not his own. He 
has taken up the burden of humanity, with all 
its nameless v oes; he shares the bitterness that 
is infused into every human lot; nor is there a 
pang which nature feels that does not awaken a 
corresponding anguish in his affectionate bosom. 

And hence the susceptibility of his compas¬ 
sion. When he saw her, in a moment lie under¬ 
stood the whole case. The electric touch of 
sympathy rau from his eye to his heart. |ie 
does not wait to be solicited, nor does he feel it 
necessary to inquire; be wants neither explana¬ 
tion nor detail; it is enough—the tears of the 
mourner, the solemnities of death, the anxiety 
of the spectators, thi- deep gloom which mor¬ 
tality throws over the moving multitude, all make 
their silent and instantaneous app|al to him. 
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The noblest natures arc always the most suscep- 
• tible; a stoic apathy forms*no pajt of tlya cha¬ 
racter of greatness, and it is utterly iifbompatible 
with goodness. To be at once alive to th 
miseries of others by a ljtod of intuition; to 
know vhat they would, but dare not ask * to 
understand Jhe appeal not only of a lool, but of 
an averted and a downcast cyej to’proven* the 
supplication that»strnggles lor ptterance, and, in 
an instilt, to convert % the unexpressed petition 
into the equally ovei^mwering sentiment of grati¬ 
tude, displays benevolence of (he highest order. 
There is an amazing difference between a sensi¬ 
tive and an obtuse, a vigilant jpid a sluggish 
compassion; between cosupassion as an extra¬ 
ordinary exdUemeih; and a perpetual habit; be¬ 
tween the compassion which shuts, itself up and 
that is approached with difficulty in its retire¬ 
ment, und that winch walks abruikd In searcluof 
misery, and deems every day lost that is not 
spent in the house of mourning. Such was the 
compassion of the Sou of^God. 

On the present occasion it is likewise distin¬ 
guished hy its exqius.te tenderness. “ When 
the Lord saw hei lie had eompassiun on hej, and 
said unto her, Weep not." How fnucluthe man¬ 
ner of bestowing may be made to enhance the 
value of the boon 1 A harsh exterior may some¬ 
times conceal a humane disposition f but good¬ 
ness ought always to bn invested with her own 
• “he of tenderness. This was the grace which 
adorned the S,i\ lonr’s compassion. Here he bids 
the mourner dry her tears—•“ Weep not.” The 
benignant look, the soothing accent with which 
tins was urged, niu-t Aavc reached at once the 
he.ut of the suffeier. Blessed Redeemer! the 
law of kindness was cm on thy bps, the ten¬ 
derness which vj'igncd «n> thy bosom always 
beamed m tffy lountenamSh; and now, in the 
moment of conflict ami triumph, when the dead 
is to come forth at thy bidding, and the"grave is 
to be disappointed of its victim, thou forgettest 
not the kindest office of sy mpathising humanity. 
But while ull is wonder and expectation; while 
some arc ready to condemn, as an intrusion upon 
flic sacredness of maternal sorrow, advice so easy 
to give, and so impossible to receive, and others, 
partially acquainted with the character of Jesus, 
fix on him eyes of inquisitive earnestness; the 
human compassion which diffused its touching 
expression over his features gradually assumes 
an air of supernatural majesty; the tremulous 
voice that, in the softness of pity, almost whis¬ 
pered, “ Weep not,” becomes powerful und sus¬ 
tained, m the authoritative, mandate of the great 
Arbiter of life and death. The carpenter’s son, 
of Nazareth, no longer veils from the gaze of the* 
astonished spectators the Divine nature of the 
Son of God; the visible and the invisible worlds 
both confess his preselfbe. “ He came and 
touched the bier, and tHtey that bare him stood 
still. Ami he said, Young mau, 1 say unto thee, 


5." No wdhdar that a fear came on all when 
they heard /rom .a human tongue sounds so 
strange to mortgl ears.f “ I say unto thee, arise C 
it is the voice' of God, and *iot of man. The 
multitude felt it, for tty!y exclaimed, “ God hath 
visited his people. The disciples felt it, for 
tbqff have 1 eft their testimony upon record— 
“ We beheld his glorf, the glory as of the only- 
•begotteif of the Father/* full of grace and trqjh.” 

r lW powfcr which accompanied these majestic 
t words fully •justified their utterance—and “fie 
thht was dead sat up ami begqn to speak.” Hew 
was displayed the omnipotence of mercy, a power 
self-deiived and all-sufficient, controlling the ]£ing 
of terrors, an<Pinvtftmg the order of nature? by a 
sovereign act, which proved the entire subser¬ 
viency of both to his almighty will. An*d when 
we reflect upon the occasion on whiqji this Dfc> 
4’me prerogative was exerted*we are struck with* 
the propriety of £ remark* which has been often 
made—that the {piracies of our Saviour were not ' 
merely demonstrations of power, but acts of the 
purest and most disinterested benevolence; that 
they have a kind of ethipal excellence, a close 
add striking conformity to the peculiar temper, 
as well as the distinguishing and important mis¬ 
sion of Hun hy whom they were performed. 

But we notice the delicacy which peculiarly 
marked this exercise of Divine compassion. “ He 
delivered him to his mother." In how many 
ways might lie have been employed in promot¬ 
ing the cause and advancing the glory of Him 
b> whom ho was thus recalled from the invisible 
state! In youthful prime and renewrd vigour, 
he had a long life to devote to his servidt. 
Under the awful impressions of an eternity whiclj 
lie had personally felt, how would li%be able to 
attest its reality, to allure by its glories, or to 
alarm by its terrors! What an efficient instru¬ 
ment m promulgating the doctrine of the resur¬ 
rection, in refuting all the cavils of Jews and 
heathens ggain&t the Divine mission of Him 
whose power hud raised* him from the dead! 
Our Lord could not be insensible t^ thc # advan- 
tages which such a disciple, raised to the dignity 
of an apostle, might confer upon his rcli^laq^ 
struggling as it was with superstitious prejudice 
on the one hand, and with 1Badduce|n infidelity 
on the other. But he wisely, delicately re¬ 
nounced them nil. It was the weeping mother 
that had excited his compassion, and he would 
not diminish the joy of reunion by a premature 
separation. • He wrought the miracle to wipe 
away her tears. She is destitute; he possesses 
•the resources of the universe: she has but one 
son; he has twelve disciples, and legions of 
altgels delight to wait upon bun. All the plea¬ 
sure he enjoys us the Man of sorrows is derived 
from making others happy; and he cannot forego 
the exquiuite luxury of this moment: “ He de¬ 
livered him to his another." 

This compassion, we wSuld now take occasion 
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to remark, was prospective; it f did not terminate 
on its immediate objects; through Jthem it has 
operated to confirm the fd th of e,very future age, 
as well as to supply the richest consolation to 
every bereaved sufferer who is able to accredit , 
its testimony. Faith respects the truth of ‘the 
Saviour’s mission, and his power dud willingiyss 
to help those who trust in ohm in their time of 
neejj. On our belief of byth depends-our pre¬ 
sent and future happiness. Whuttyei he has 
done to establish this twofold conviction in our 
Sftinds, is an evidence of his compassion, of 1 is 
affectionate solicitude to deliver us from, the 
worst evils tha* can afflict cur nature, and- to 
promote, in the highest degree, fllir well-being 
as accountable and immortal creatures. Now, 
if we consider the restoration of the widow’s sou 
as a mirage, and as a miracle of compassion, 
both these ends accomplished. We must 
believe in the mission of Jcsu<; and his cliaructer, 
as it arises out of this striking manifestation of 
his power, cannot fail to inspire us with that 
confidence which we ought to repose in him as 
the Saviour of the world. ♦ 

On the evidence arising from his miracles our 
Lord himself laid the greatest stress: “ The 
works,” 6aidhhe, “ that I do in my Father’s name, 
they bear witness of me.” When the disciples 
of John were sent to him to receive from his 
own lips the most satisfactory proofs of his Di¬ 
vine mission, he referred them to lus miiacles. 
“ Go,” said he, “ and show to John again those 
things which ye hear and see—the blind receive 
their sight, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
the deaf hear, and the dead are raised up.” This 
appeal to miracles was founded on the following 
just and obvious grounds,—that they are visible 
proofs of Divine approbation as well as of Divine 
power; that they were of such a nature as would 
bear the strictest examination; that .they weie such 
as an impostor would not attempt, and an enthu¬ 
siast could not achieve. The miracle recorded in 
the narrative before us c possesses all these charac¬ 
ters of credibility; and if the record be tiue, the 
conclusion is inevitable, that Jesus is the Son of 
Oo'u. But though our belief of this great fart 
is indispensable to our becoming Christians and 
participating; in the blessings of the Christian 
religion, a faith of a more particular and charac¬ 
teristic^ nature is essential to Our experimental 
and practical acquaintance with this Divine sys¬ 
tem «£ mercy. As Christ himself is the fountain 
of all its knowledge, the source of afl its purity, 
and th« sum of all its consolation, it is absolutely 
necessary that we should understand his charac¬ 
ter, and place an unlimited confidence in his 
power and compassion. Now, certainly the sub- 
* ject under review is admirably suited to inspire 
this confidence. We cannot read this interest¬ 
ing and wonderful story without a deep convic¬ 
tion of the ability of our Redeemer to save to 
the uttermost, and without a blessed assurance 


of his condescension and grace; that he is as 
willing as he is able to do for us exceedingly 
abundantly above all that we can ask or think; 
without feeling that his power can extend to 
every thing that concerns our happiness, and that 
he Is as merciful as he is mighty ; that jp-e may 
look up to him in every domestic trouble and 
calamity; joyfully commit our personal and ever¬ 
lasting interests into his hands; descend into the 
grave with an, assured hope that he will be to us 
as lie was to the widow’s son of Naiu, but under 
circumstances far more glorious and happy— 
“the resumption and the life”. 

Q, then, let the afflicted,, the bereaved, and 
the sorrowful remember that they art* not left 
without resource! Let them-learn nvbere to fly 
in the day of .trouble. Jesus ever lives; he has 
compassion still; 

** da lieart ia made of tenderness. 

Ills bo«els melt with love ’ 

No widow suffers without his sympathy, no 
parent is called to iblltw his child to the grave 
without awakening the deepest interest in Ills 
bosom who said to the mourning mother of Nam, 
“ Weep not.”. But O how difficult is it to carry 
home th's conviction to the wounded iieaits of 
bereaved relatives! and especiallj to the heart 
of a mother' * “ Huoliel mourneth for her child¬ 
ren, and rcAiseth to be comforted because they 
are not.” In the rebellious state of her feelings, 
the consolation offeicd by referring to this mira¬ 
culous display of the Saviour’s compassion, in¬ 
stead of soothing, only aggravates her grid 
“Ah!” she exclaims, “my tears must continue 
to flow; my child is deaiVbut no Jesus says to 
me, * Weep not.’ If he look on me at this deso¬ 
late moment, 1 aui unconscious of his sympathy, 
I uiu an outcast from,bis coinptssion. It is in 
vain that I make my appeal, the passionate ap¬ 
peal of unparalleled sorrow, to Him who has 
taken away, but will not restore, my child.” 
And is this thy gratitude ? this thy submission ? 
What! while his hand is passing over thy brow 
to wipe away thy tears, wilt thou turn a deaf ear 
to his compassion ? Even now, amidst thy mur¬ 
muring, I hear him saying unto thee, “ Refrain 
thy voice from weeping, and thine eyes from 
tears, for thy work shall bo rewarded, and they 
shall come again from the land of the enemy: 
and there is hope in thine end, saith the Lord, 
that thy children shall come again to their own 
border.” But this assurance, consolatory as it is, 
does not reach your case: “He will not raise 
ray child,” is still your desponding complaint ; 
“ He will not command the grave to yield up 
its prey for me.” 0, thou of little faith I where¬ 
fore dost thou doubt ? He who said to the 
young man “Arise I” is “the Resurrection and 
the Life.” Thy son* thy daughter, shall rise 
again, and be delivertd unto thee decked in 
immortal loveliness, anti no fear of separation 
shall damp the joy of union for ever. Will not 
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this suffice? Does your feverish heart reject | griei 

this as a cold consolation?. Are you saying with last day?" 6! Relieve me, it will be better at 
Martha, under all the hopelessitess, of‘present the last dayP than*nov§— Dr. Styles. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO TOE STUDY OF MOIiM,’PHILOSOPHY. 

ay PROFESSOR* WILSON. 

ARTICLE II. 

T»e early history *f the great'primary arts of .work; if fee could see him changing the facg of 
life, their origin, and the first steps of their pro# the earth,"jdluing sefcs, or stretching the conti- 
gress, lie buried in the darkness of antiquity; nent itself into the dominion ot sea; if we rdflld 
but thus much' wo may understand—that ii?an do Till this in our imagination, we should lyider- 
finds himself m the midst of a world teaming siand somel^iug*of what man’s intellect has done 
with natural proc^iction^ and full of tfie operas for his physical life, and what the necessities of 
tions of natural powers, all offering him benefit, that physical life have done in forcing into action 
or menacing him with destruction, The various all the powers of his wonderful knowledge, 
knowledge and endlessly-multiplied arts by winch Hut far higher considerations than these ari%; 
he fills his life with the supplied of its great mV from the influence of immff physical necessities, 1 
cessities, or with all its great resources of secu- thus adverted t*>, %i the destiny of his species* 
rity and power, or with which he adorns it, are because that full unfolding of his moral powers 
nil merely the regulated application of certain to which he was called, was only possible in 
powers of nature, acting at his discretion upon those states of society which are thus brought 
Iter own substances and her own productions, jnfo being by this conflict of all its faculties 

Hut, then, the various knowledge and end- against the stubborn'power of the material uni- 
lossly-multiplicd observations of expedience and verse. Out of the same conquest wealth is 
reasoning of man added to inane and generation created; and by means thus brought into action, 
following generation, which are required to bring the orders and classes of society arc nil divided, 
men even to a veiy moderate state* of advance- The division of property itself (the allotment of 
ment in the great primary requisites of life, w'e the earth) takes place simply because it is the 
are now utterly unable to conceive; because we bosom of the earth that yields us food. The 
are not born with the knowledge which was col- great foundation of the stability of nations is thus 
leeted at first by tin* labours of many genera- connected with the same necessity, am! out of 
tions. How slowly, with what continual acres- the same cause arises the same great end # by 
sious of knowledge Vere those arts reaped up which society is held together. Thus that most 
which still remain to us! How many arts which wonderful development of the moral nature oof 
have been laboriously brought to perfection hav<» man, which it shall be our business to inquire 1 
been displays by supc**aji inventions! Ther into, in all the forms which fill up the history of 
fore, feueed in as vve are*by the works of ou. its lace, is blended with the labour to which he 
predecessors, we see but a very small part of tlin> bad been uifted by those first great necessities of 
power of man contending with the difficulties of his physical nature. Attend for a moment to 
his lot. But what a most wonderful scene would this poinSt and see liow^ieep is the operation of 
be opened up before our eyes, with what interest such causes m the human character! • 

should we look on, if we could indeed behold Of the real power of the bodily appetites, and , 
man armed only with his own implanted powers, the sway they may maintain over thi* juoral 
and going forth to conquer the creation; begin- nature of the human ffiind, wi» who aa? j»\> 
ning by amending evils and supplying wants; vented by our place among the arrangement}? of 
going on to turn those evils and wants into civil society from greatly sufierinj^mder it, can 
means of enjoyment; and, at length, in the wan- form but a very indistingf conception. Let me 
tonness of his pride and of his power, filling his not mow speak of those enormities whith, in the 
own existence with luxuries! If.we could see midst of a dreadful famine, are recorded to have 
him in his first step in the wilderness, advancing been perpetrated by civilised men, wUcn the 
to subdue, to tame, and to multiply the herds, whole mo&l soul, with all its strongest affections 
bending the trees of the forest, blasting the rock,, and its most instinctive abhorrenccs, litfve sunk< 
'directing the element of fire, fetching substances . prostrate under the power of the physical neces- 
from the bowels of the earth, fashioning wood, Luties. The power of which I am now speaking 
aur stone, and metal, to the will of his thought, subsists habitually, and at all times, among whole 
searching the nature of plants to spin the tribes and nations. It is that power which it 

for his clothing, or witl^their virtues to heal his acquires in the mind of the savage who is fee- 
diseases ; if we could jee him launching his first quently exposed to its severity, and who hunts 
ship, causing the winds tod the waters to do his for himself the food with which he is to appease 
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it. Compare the mirnl of the human being as 
you are accustomed to behold *lt, having the re¬ 
turn of this sensation onlv as k grateful incite¬ 
ment to take the nourishment sprtsad for his re¬ 
past—compare it with that of his fellow-man 
bearing through the lonel} 1 ^oods the gnawipg 
pang that goads him to his prey. c Hunger lies 
in the strength of his arm, hunger wakes in ifis 
eye, hunger listens in his f ar. As he pouches 
dows, iiu his covert, waiting the approach yf his 
- expected spoil, this is the sole thought that fills 
his aching mind—“ How, Wretch tWat'l am, shall 
I Satisfy my hunger?” When his deadly aim 
has brought his victim within his reach, thfc is 
tlie thought that springs up—'*1 h^ve got food 
for my empty soul.” W f hat, I ‘ask, must be the 
usurpation of the animal nature here over the 
moral, when it is not the power of simple pain 
jmd sorrow,<but his own helplessness in liis wants 
and in his desires thSt thus excites him ? Here 
,1 am speaking not Of a suffering and a sinking 
wretch ; the man I suppose is ? strong hunter, 
one wtjo puts forth his whole strength under the 
agony of this pain. All his might in the chase, 
all his pride of spend and boast of skill, r aljl 
thoughts of long and hard endurance,- all images 
of perils past and remembrance of suffering, all 
are gathered bn that one strong and keen desire, 
all are bound down'to the sense of that one bit¬ 
ter animal want. These feelings recurring day 
by day in the tale of his life, bring on his soul a 
vehemence and a power of desiring that object, 
of which, as I said, we can have no conception, 
till It becomes subjected to this mighty animal 
passion—a passion such as rages in those fierce 
animal kinds which it drives with such ferocity 
oi> its prey; so that, without exaggeration, 1 may 
‘say, he know.* hunger just as the wolf knows it; 
that he goes forth with a burning heart, just like 
the very tiger who laps up blood. 

Hut turn to another condition td* which man 
has brought himself by Ahe very agency of that 
same physical, aided by his moral and intellect¬ 
ual, being; and how infinitely is he removed 
from all contentions such as these! < *fhe very 
work ill'which he now labours the whole day, on 
vJ^h his eyes arc fixed, and on which his hands 
toil, is something altogether connected with the 
distant warit» # nnd purposes of a thousand men, 
in which he has no participation, and as far as 
it is a wqric of skill, he has to fix his mind on 
objects und purposes so removed from himself, 
that thdy all tend to sever his thought from his 
own necessities. * Thus it is that Civilisation 
raises hit moral character, by protecting almost 
every human being from that subjection to its 
passions by which whole tribes are bowed down 
in the great wilderness of nature. 

But still, 1 ask you, if it be not one of the 
most melancholy parts of all the speculation that 
is suggested to the moral inquirer by the condi¬ 
tion of man, to observe, what a wild and dense 


gloom is cast oner their souls by this severe ne¬ 
cessity, which is, nevertheless the great and con¬ 
stant source^of*the improvement of their condi¬ 
tion ? It is not suffering alone, theft they may 
be inured to bear; byt it is the darkness of the 
understanding, and it*is the callousness of the 
heart, whjch comes on under the operation of 
the toil to which#this* human ]jeing-*whose na¬ 
ture i! is our business to explain—must be sub¬ 
jected;# it is nil that which is most miserable 
for us to beholfl. For if meu,bom with thensame 
spirit as oursclves^seem yet denied the common 
privileges of that spirit, they seem to bring cer- 
taiTi faculties into the world that cannot be un¬ 
folded—certain powers of affection and desire 
which, we might be ine?ined tp say„the lot of 
their birth will pervert and degrade. There is a* 
humiliation thds laid on human nature in the 
doom which gee ms thus to rest on a great por¬ 
tion of the species, which, while it requires our 
nost considerate compassion for those who are 
thus depressed, compels us to humble ourselves 
under a sense of our own participation in the 
mysterious nature from which it all flows. There¬ 
fore, in estimating the worth or the Virtue of our 
>w-men,(wh^h it will be our business to do,) 
whom Pr&vidence has placed in a lot which 
jieldsto them the means, and little more than 
the means, ot supporting life in themselves, and 
those born oY them, what moral inquirer would 
ever, for a moment, forget how intimate is the 
necessary union between the wants of the body 
und the thoughts of the soul v Let us remember, 
that over the great proportion of our huuumil}, 
the soul is in a struggle ,for its independence 
with the necessities of tb« nature in winch we 
know it to be envelope*!.- It has to support 
itself against irQta£mg or maddening thoughts 
inspired by wepriness, ^Csitude, dud, .want, or the 
fear of want, it is ahained down to the earth 
.by tbc:influence of one great and constant occu¬ 
pation—that of providing the means of its mortal 
existence. When it shows itself shocked or 
agitated, overcome in the struggle, what ought 
to be the thoughts and feelings in the considera¬ 
tion of the wisdom of poor humanity ? 

When, on the other hand, you Bee nature pre¬ 
serving itself more boldly amidst the perpetual 
threatenings or unceasing assaults of those evils 
from which it never can make its escape, and 
though pressed by its own many wants, forget¬ 
ting them all in that love which ministers to the 
wants of others; when you see the brow wrin¬ 
kled and drenched by incessant toil, the body 
,bowed dow r n to the dust, and the whole frproe in 
which the immortal spirit abides marred {but 
surely not dishonoured) by its slavery; aad then, 
w'heii in the midst of all that depression and op¬ 
pression, you see man still seeking and still find¬ 
ing joy, delight, and happiness, in all the finer 
affections and desires of h^s spiritual being, giving 
to the lips of those he loves that scanty morsel 
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earned by his own hungry and thirsty toil; pur-« 
chasing by sweat, sickness, and fever, the useful 
education and religious instruction of the young 
creatures*who delight 'the heart of him who is 
striving for their sakes; resting with gratitude on 
that day which is like* a fountain in A# inidpt 
of flie thirsty wilderness to his exhausted and 
wearied*frames and presenjing -a high ^ense of 
his own iimportaiity, amongst all the toils ayd 
struggles that would fain chain him t<f the dust; 
wlfen, I soy, you See all this, and think of all* 
this, you will discover how rich may be flies] 
very poorest pf the poor, rand you will letyn to 
respect the moral being of man in the^e its tri¬ 


umphs ov#r t]ie power of his physical nature. 
But yoi^do nyt l«iro from this to doubt or to 
deny thq vjisdora J^f the Creator; you do not 
learn from ‘all these struggles, and all these de¬ 
feats, and all thesf* most glorious victories, and 
[•all these triumjflis, that Ood sent his creatures 
into this state of existence to starve, for that the 
air, the earthy ai^l the waters have not where¬ 
withal to fill the.mtuths that gape for feyid. Nor 
wifi yoy ever learn that want is ^ crime, or that 
povertysin, on that they*who would toil but 
cannot, or ‘they who would toil but have not 
york, are intruders at Nature’s table, and must 
be driven to famine, starvation, and deatl*. 


.tOAN PERRY AND HER SONS. 


Amid the progress which,during the last half 
century, Europe has made in natural philosophy, 
science iu general, ipid the mechanical arts in 
particular, moral philosophy appears to have re¬ 
mained almost, or wholly stationary. What is, 
or wlmt is not insanity, appears to be as much a* 
problem as ever. The follpWing^ occurrence, 
substantiated by the best possible testimony, the 
particulars being contained if? Hargrave’s State 
Tiuls, is one of the most remarkable phenomena 
of mind within our recollection. 

On the 16th of August, I860, the steward of 
Lady Campden, of Campden, in Gloucestershire, 
an old man, named William Harrison, walked 
fiom Campden to Ohuiringworth, a village two 
miles distant, to receive rent due to her ladyship. 
Not returning at the hour expected, his wife, 
between eight and nine o’clock, sent their ser¬ 
vant, John ^Viry, to^mcct his master. Neither 
Harrison rfior his servant returned that night. 
Early on the following morning, Harrison’s son, 
Edward, proceeded towards Charrhigworth In 
search of his father. On his way he met Perry, 
who said that lie could hear nothing of Mr. Har¬ 
rison at Chorringworth. Both then went to the 
village ofEbrington ; where a man, named Daniel, 
told them that Harrison called at his house the 
evening before, returning from Charrhigworth, 
hut did not stay. They then went u mile farther, 
to Paxford, and making no discovery returned 
towards Campden. On the way, they heard that 
a hat, band, and comb, hud been found by a 
woman in the public road from Ebrington to 
Campden. On finding the woman, the hat, 
comb, and band were produced. The former 
were # cnt and mutilated, the latter was bloody. 
Supposing Harrison to have been murdered, they 
searched th* neighbourhood for his body, bulin< 
vain. 

Perry having been ^ent to meet his master, 
and not returning till following day, suspicion 
arose that he had m^rdored Harrison, and taken 
from him the money he had received. On ex¬ 


amination before a justice of the peace, lie stated 
that, when hi* mistress scut him in search of Vis 
master, he v&nt a short way towards Charring-, 
worth, when he met ^William Reed, with whom, 
l^eing afraid to proceed in the dark, he returned ; 
that he afterwaiflsaventTbrward a short way with, 
a man named Pierce, but returned with him to 
his master’s gate: that he then entered the hen¬ 
roost, where he remained an hour, and then pro¬ 
ceeded towards Charrhigworth, but losing his way, 
in consequence of a dense mist which arose, he lay 
under a hedge the remainder of the night. At day¬ 
break he reached Chairing worth, and heard fiom 
Edward Plaistercr that he hud paid his master 
twenty-three pounds the evening before. William 
Curtis also told Perry that Harrison had failed 
at his house during his absence. Having leagued 
these facts, he took his way bombards, and nift 
his young master, as before stated. 

Reed, Pierce, Pluisterer, and Curtis, on their 
examination, confirmed this testimony. 

The justice usked Perry to explain why, being 
afraid to proceed ?o Charringworth at nine 
o’clock, he ventured ti^do so at midnight. Pejry 
answered, that at the former hour it w|us dark, at- 
the latter moonlight. • 

Perry was farther asked, why^ having it 
turned to his master’s premises, he did n^t go.iu to 
the house to ascertain ifdiis master had returned , 
meanwhile. He answered, tliatUb saw a light in « 
the bed-room■window,%hieh was on^y the 
in*his master’s absence. 

The circumstances were so suspiqjous, that 
Perry wps detained six day#, and underwent a 
second examination, without deviating from hjs 
former statement. No clue was discovered to 
lead to the elucidation of the mystery. 

During his confinement, Perry told one per¬ 
son, that a tinker had killed his master; another, 
that a gentleman’s servant fli ad robbed and mur¬ 
dered him ; a third, that his body was hid in a 
I certain beau-rick, where he was searched for, but 
I not found. He then ibid, that if he were again 
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taken before the justice, he would Confess the 
whole matter. On the twenty-fourth of August, 
therefore, be was again examped. |Itj deposed 
that Harrison was murdered; but denied that 
he was the murderer. The 'justice told him, if 
he knew the fact of ‘the murder, he must also™ 
know by whom it was committed. ‘ He then ( 
said his mother and brother were the murderers. 
The ju^tice^ cautioned him, stating his suspicion 
that he was the murderer, and reminding Kim 
that what he now asserted, if persisted in, might 
lead K *o the execution of his mother and brother. 
Persisting, he was desired to state the details. 

His "statement was, that his mother and bro- - 
ther had often solicited him for rnone^, suggest¬ 
ing that, if he would acquaint them when his 
master was going to receive any rents for Lady 
Campdeu, they might relieve their poverty, by 
waylaying and robbing him. On the Thursday 
morning, when Harrison was laRt. seen in ('amp- 
deu, he met his brother in the street, to whom 
t he communicated where, and for what his master 
was going. In the evening he again met his 
brother, as he was going, by his mistress’s desire 
to meet Mr. Harrison. They proceeded together 
to the churchyard, where they took ‘different 
roads, but met again. When they came to a 
particular spot, his brother entered a part of Lady 
Campden’s grounds, and, after awhile, John fol¬ 
lowed him, when he found his brother on his 
prostrate master} his mother standing by. Oil 
being asked if Harrison was then dead, he an¬ 
swered “ No, for he exclaimed, * Ah, rogues, will 
you kill me?’” 

Jotin then interceded for his master; but his 
brother said, ** Peace, peace, you are a fool! ” 
He then strangled him, and took a bag of money 
from Harrison’s pocket, which be threw into his 
mother’s lap. The brother then conveyed the 
body into the garden. A consultation*touk place 
how to dispose of the body, when it was agreed 
to throw it into tiic great sink by Wallington’s 
mill. Being asked if it was now there, he said 
he did no^know. That his mother and brother 
desired him to go and watch if any one was 
tf-fry#-, 'and he djd not return to them. It was 
♦hen he qpet John Pierce, with whom he went a 
little way towt\:ds Chaningworth, and then went 
into the hen-rofist, as before stated. Tiiat hav¬ 
ing, when ^he left the iSiurderers, carried away 
the hat, band, and comb, of the murdered man, 
he haekqcl them with a knife, and threw them 
into the highway, , His reason for this^ he said, 
was to iuduce people to believe his master was 
murdered and robbed there by some stranger. 
Having done this, he proceeded to Charring- 
worth, on a pretended search after his master. 

Joan and Richard Perry were now appre¬ 
hended. Tire sink iliuded to, and all the fish¬ 
ponds s.nd such other places in the neighbourhood' 
of Campden, were searched for the body, bat In 


j On the twenty-fifth of August, Joan and 
Richard were examined* and denied solemnly 
any knowledge of the crime attributed to them 
by John, who, on his port; persisted in 1m state¬ 
ment. ' \ 

, A r£n?arkable circumstance occurred while the 
prisoners wtfre being re-conveyed from the jus¬ 
tice’s house to prison?, Richard, who was consider¬ 
ably behind his brother and accuser* John, pulled 
something'from his pocket, when a ball of inkle 
dropped, and was picked up l£y»one of those* in 
wftose custody he was. Richard requested to have 
it bark, saying, :t wasf his wife’s hair-lace. The 
finder opened it, and found a slip-knot at the 
end. It was then shown te John, who was asked 
if he knew it. He shook 1 his head, ‘and said he 
did too well, for it was the string with which his 
brother strangled Mr. Harrison. 

, The year befV.ie.this occurrence, Mr. Harrison’s 
house had been robbed, while the family were 
at church, and one hundred and forty pounds 
stolen therefrom , and a f-*w weeks before Mr. 
Harrison’s disappearance, John Perry, one even¬ 
ing, ran home, hallooing, and seeming to be 
much frightened.^ He told those who were at¬ 
tracted by h’s crieo, that two men in white, with 
drawn swor,ds, had attacked him, and that In* 
defended himself ‘with a sheep-pick, which he 
had in his hand. In proof he showed the hamlle, 
cut in se\eral places, and took a key, also cut, 
from his pocket. 

On being questioned respecting the robbery, 
John said that Ins brother committed it • that 
he, John, was at church at the time, but had 
previously given liis brother n.'formatioii where to 
find the money ; that it was buried in a certain 
garden. The garden was searched and no 
money found. The attacj, upon Jhim, he said, 
was pretended, in ordei'to product; an'impression 
that desperate characters were near, and thus ac¬ 
count for th*e past and any future robbery. 

In September following, John, Joan, and 
Richard Perry had two indictments found against 
them, one for robbing Mr. Harrison’s house in 
1059, the other for the murder. For the latter 
they were not then tried, the body not having 
been found. To the indictment for robbery they 
pleaded not guilty, but on being spoken to, 
pleaded guifty, nnd begged the benefit of the act 
of oblivion, which was granted them. Sub¬ 
sequently, when about to die, they denied all 
knowledge of the robbery. John still persisted 
in his tale about the murder, and added that his 
mother and brother had attempted to poison him 
ifi gaol. In the following spring tins threw were 
tried for the murder, and pleaded not guilty. 
|* W<heq John’s confession was urged agairfSt him 
he said that he was then mad. The jury returned 
a verdict of guilty against the three. A few days 
’ after, they were brought W» Broadway-hill to be 
executed. The mother suffered first Richard 
then declared his entire innocence, and besought 
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his brother to state the trufh respecting him! 
John treated his brother's prayers wifrh^surly indif¬ 
ference, yet, when about to sufferfn his tum, told 
the people that he knew nothing of his master from 
the time he left home, Jfnt that they would pro- 
buljly hear of him hereafter. Some ye3rs after 
Harrisoji tea# heard of, and Sir Thomas Over-, 
bury, of Burton, justice ofc th'o peace, having 
written to hkn, received the following^reply. • 

Honoured Sir, , * 

In obedience to your commands, I give yot* 
this true account of mV being carried .away 
beyond tbe seas, my continuance there* and my * 
return home. On a»Tiuirsday, in the afternoon, 
in the time of harvest, I wont to Cfmrnngworth, 
to demand rents due to my Lady Campden, at 
which time the tenants were busy in the fields, 
and late before they came hojpe, which occgsioppd 
my stay there till the close of the evening. 1 
expected a considerable sum, but received only 
three-and-twenty pounds. In my return home, 
in the narrow passage among Kbrington furzes, 
there met ine one horseman and said, “ Art thou 
there?" and I, fearing that he would have rid 
over me, struck his horse ovc* the jnose; where¬ 
upon he struck at me with his sy.ord several 
blows, and run it into my side, while 1 , with my 
little cane, made my defence as well as 1 could; 
at last another came behind me, run me into the 
thigh, laid hold on tbe collar of my doublet, and 
dietv me to a hedge, near to the place; then 
came in another; they did not take my money, 
but mounted me behind one of them, threw my 
arms about his middle, and fastened my wrists 
with something that had a spring-lock, as I con¬ 
ceived by hearing it give a snap as they put it on; 
then they threw a «grcat cloak over me, and 
carried rile ajyay. In the night they alighted at 
a hay-rick, which stood near to a stone-pit, by n 
wall-aide, where they took away # my money; 
about two hours before the day, as 1 heard one 
of them tell the other ho thought it to be then, 
they turned me into the stone-pit; they stayed, 
as I thought, about an hour at the hay-rick, when 
they took horse again; one of them bade me 
come out of the pit; 1 answered they had my 
money already, and asked what they would do to 
me; whereupon he struck me again, drew me 
out, and put a great‘quantity of money into my 
pockets, and mounted me again after the same 
manner; and on the Friday, about sun-setting, 
they brought me to a lone house upon a heath, 
by a thicket of bushes, where they took me down 
almost dead, being sorely bruised with the carriage 
of the money. When the woman of the house 
saw that 1 could neither stand nor speak,, sh 8 
asked them whether or no they had brought a 
dead man ? They answered no, but a friend that 
was hurt, and they Itere carrying him to a sur¬ 
geon ; she answered if they did not make haste, 
their fiend would be dead before they could 


bring fatal taia. There they laid me on cushions, 
and suffered *on& to come into the room but a 
little gir\;*here vj stayed all night, they giving 
me some broth and strofffe waters ; iu the morn¬ 
ing, very early, thtfr mounted me as before, and 
on Saturday night they Wrought me to a place 
where were two or three houses, in one of which 
I lay all night, fin cushions by their bed-side. 
On Sunday morning they carried mc/roi* thence, 
mfd, about three or four o’clock, ^iey brought me 
to a place, by the seaside, ’called Deal, where 
they laid me down on thy ground ; and, #he of 
them staying with me, the other two walked a 
little off, to meet a man, wifli whom they talked; 
atid, in their 'discourse I heard thcift mention 
seven pounds; after which they went away 
together, and about half an hour after returned. 
The man, whose name I aftcnuanls heard # was 
r Wrenahaw, said, lie fcaitd I would die before fae 
could get 1115 cm board ; then presently they jput 
me into a Ijoat, and carried me on ship-hoard, 
where my wounds w^re dressed. I remained in< 
the ship, as near as I could reckon, about six 
.weeks, in which time I was indifferently recovered 
of my pounds and weakness. Then the master* 
of the ship came and told me, and the rest who 
were in the same condition, tttat he discovered 
three Turkish ships: we all offered to fight in 
defence of the ship and ourselves; hut he com¬ 
manded us to keep close, and said he would deal 
with them well enough. A little while after he 
called us up, and, when we came 011 deck, we saw 
•two Turkish ships by us; into one of them we 
were put, and placed in a dark hole, where how 
long we continued before we landed 1 00 not 
know. When wo were landed, they led \i% two 
days’ journey, and put us into a»preat house,«or 
prison, where we remained four days and a half; 
then came eight men to view us, who seemed to 
be otiicew; they called us, examined us as to 
trades and callings,jyhirh every one answered; 
one said he was a surgeon, another that he was a 
broad-cloth weaver, Aid I, after two or tfarec 
demands, said, that 1 had some # skilk in physi<* 
We three were set by, and taken by^three of 
those eight men who came tt* viewj us.* V was 
my chance to he chosen by a grav^ physician, 
eighty-seven years of a«$,whoH%ed near Smyrna,, 
and who had formerly been in England, and knew" 
(Rowland, in' Lincolnshire, which h^preferred to 
all other plaees in England ; he employed me to 
keep his still-house, and gave me a Silver howl, 
double {pit, to drink in. My business was most 
in that place; but once he set m® to gather 
cotton-wool, which I not doing to his mind, he 
struck me down to the ground, and afterwards 
drew his stiletto to stab' me; but 1 , holding up 
my hands to him, he gav^ a stamp and turned 
from me, for which I render thanks to my Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, who stayed his hand 
aud preserved,!™?. I was there about a year and 
three quarters, and then my master fell sick, on 
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terial partner. And this partial* loss of the 
memory during sleep may account for touch of 
the inconsistency of dreams. We oftdn'flnd our¬ 
selves realising again the scenes of the past day 
with a thousand strangp addition?; but suddenly 
the scene is changed, and we are introduced to 
new appearances, without any recollection what¬ 
ever of the past. Thus we sold .‘times revisit, the 
familiar'scenes of childhood with a friend whom, 
perhaps, we kng since saw lowered iflto the 
grave, without remembrance of the solemn event, 
or our deep emotion at witnessing it. The mind, 
in sleep-, seems quity' incapable of retrospects 
and" is wholly confined to the presept scene. 
Hence, if we ever suspect ourselves to be dream¬ 
ing, should the subject of our dream change, the 
former dream, and the suspicion, are entirely 
obliterated, an£i we are quite absorbed in the 
scenes of the new drama. 

It is reasonable to suppose, since*'the memory 
must always regard some object, atrJ the senses 
"are the great medium of aoress to the mind, that 
the active existence of memory is subsequent t« 
that of perception. From the recollection of ex¬ 
ternal objects and events, the mind gradually ad¬ 
vances to themgre refined exercise of remember¬ 
ing past thoughts. This important advance in its 
history depends, however, principally on educa¬ 
tion. An uncultivated mind has lew intellectual 
reminiscences. It has no hallowed thoughts of 
the past, no shadowy abstractions to commune 
with m silence, as with the spirit of a departed 
friend. Still like a chrysalis, it knows not that fancy 
may be winged, and visit other worlds. Like the 
Jews, under the present economy, it continues 
surnTuudcd with types and shadows, when it 
should be lookflig back on them as on the pleas¬ 
ing instructors of its nonage. 

In early childhood, when the mind can just 
turn its eye from the present tu look a*short dis¬ 
tance " before and after," irLs efforts of memory 
and anticipation are nearly balanced. FRim the 
recollection of a yesterday, it begins to think of 
t 1 . to-morrotv. And this proportion in its intimacy 
w[th thf ‘past and future continues, until the 
sphere of its vision has so r far increased that the 
ftiture caif venture to assert its independence of 
tke past. Henfoforth, during the greater part of 
Kfe, anticipation is commonly found to lord it 
over the mtfinory. The mind feels its impotente 
when it refers to past scenes—they’seem to have 
fled beyond the limits of its influence. But the 
future is ever pregnant with interest. *A11 the 
important Events of life are yet to come. Over 
these the mind intends to exert its highest 
authority, and to surprise the world into an un¬ 
premeditated acknowledgment of its powers. 
Perhaps almost every*, past day has presented 
blanks only from the great lottery of life ; but 
this, so far from damping the ardour of the mind, 
educes it the more to luxuriate ifi fancy on the 
Mizes whidH yet remain. Thus the memory is 


Commonly doomed to hold an office of secondary 
importance} until the history of life becomes well 
stored with incidents, and, from the diminished 
interest of the present the mind begins to feel 
itself occasionally thrown'‘back on the past. The 
balance of pQwer is now gradually restored ; a^d, 
at length, perhaps, ttyj preponderance appears on 
the side 6f memory. 'Besides, having proved the 
unfcertainty of the future, and enjoying a plea¬ 
sure in revolving And detailing the past, nothing 
cav now be seen or heard, but tfie mind instantly 
recurs to something parallel in the record of days 
gone by. 

The ifleasures and advantages 6f memory will 
be found to <, compete with,the m<jwt exalted we 
enjoy. It is the museum of the mind, where arc 
deposited the rare; the costly, and the beautiful, 
to be exhibited as occasion may require. It is 
ttffe mysterious poWV- which calls up our former 
joys anti sorrows, and bids them live again. It 
invests every man, more or less, with the charac¬ 
ter of a prophet, enabling* 1 him to foretell the 
nature ami approach of many events with accu¬ 
racy. In short, an idea of the influence which 
it exercises on our happiness is given to us by 
the fact that‘the poets of all ages have personi¬ 
fied and ajibstrophised it with religious enthu¬ 
siasm , nor should it sink in our estimation from 
the circum§tance, that the instinctive tribes have 
given repeated indications that they possess it as 
well as ourselves, though in a much interior 
degree. Indeed, m some of them, there are 
tiaces of other powers besides the memory. But 
if we reflect that these phenomena are quite 
incidental, seldom satisfactory? and always con¬ 
fined to the Bacons and Newtons of their species, 
we feel ourselves reinstated in our accustomed 
elevation, and exult in ^ie *assuranc£ that, what¬ 
ever may be the nature of our mental economy, 
“ there is a .spirit in man, and the inspiration of 
the Almighty hath given him understanding." 

There is something extremely revolting in the 
contemplation of the state induced by the total 
absence of memory. We review with so much 
interest scenes that are past, as constituting parts 
of our former selves, that with all our anxiety to 
pry into futurity, we should not probably be dis¬ 
posed to exchange memory for prescience. And 
this predilection for memory will doubtless in¬ 
crease as the history of our existence advances. 
How must it enhance the pleasure of a pure in¬ 
telligence, to trace back the events which have 
given interest to the history of ten thousand 
y^ars! 

It might be amusing to contrast the probable 
,state of man, possessed of prescience instead of 
mefhory, with his present state. His conduct to¬ 
day would not be regulated by the experience of 
yesterday, but by the events of to-morrow. The 
philosopher, iu discussing the subject of his per¬ 
sonal identity, could derive no evidence from the 
past, but could only show that he is th% same 
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person now that woald do g&eh a thing ton or 
twenty years hence. * A man .would suffer, if 
punished at all, for a crime which he would com¬ 
mit, and not for one which he had perpetrated , 
for if he were allowed*to incur the a<*i*al guilt, 
heawould escape with impunity. Jie would “be 
as presumptuous then.’whq should pry into the*j 
mysteries of "yesterday, as'he is now,Vho pre¬ 
sumes concerning the evehts of faturUy. * 

• There is one peculiarity Which would distin* 


guish the* lok of memory; that its departure 
would Ifc attended by no regret, since this would 
imply a %efcollectiin of living once possessed it. 
When we have If »t other blessings it is often a 
solace to feel that we caq embalm them in the 
memory. • But were memory itself to perish, we 
could only speculate concerning it as we do now 
cowemitig a sijfth sense. He who drinks the 
waters of Letlfe forgets that he* evlr drank 
them. * • • 


WINTER. 


Stern Wintci* cornea, ^ hear hit, sulleii voice 
Thundering the dark and moaning woods ulong ; 
The cloud-clad spirits of the storm rejoice, 

The trembling streamlet stays its silver song. 
Hound by the icy chains arojjpA it cast, • • 

Sudden the roaring cataract u> still. 

Marble-like glittering, while the rushing blast 
Wukos not the trozijp stream, as, loud and shrill, 
Through leafless woods and groves once robed i 
green, 

Its hollow roar is heard The dirge of woe, 

Sung by the wood-nymphs for tlieir sylvan queen, 
1’rom the lone, vale comes souajhng. sad and slow, 
Like plaintive ictjuiems at the close of day, 

Sung tor lepose of one late passad awu/. 

High on a mountain, round whose rugged head 
Embattling storms have rushed with horrid ioar, 
O’er which a lobe of virgin white is spread, 

\\ here never eagles’ wings have dared to soar, 

Nor BUU —that flings his fiery glances down— 

Has pieiced the masses of eternal snow ; 


, There in Ins chariot, while an angry frown 
Gathers upon his deeply-furrowed br</w, 

| Dread Winter stands ; thick clouds bis feet surround. 
Driven by th’ north-wind’s chill a£d blasting bmthy 
No more m aretic frozen caverns bound, a 

Where ruiggis^the dark aud dreadful night of.dqath. 
Now Nature slumbers, girt with icy iolds, 

And stillness tleep in awe the spirit holds. 

One little flower lifts u|) its beauteous head, 

Shrinking from winds that o’er it rudely fly ; 

Ten thousand withered leaves are round it spread, 

But still the snowdrop bends not down to die ; 

It yet remains the gloomy scene to cheer, 

And tell that gladdening spring Jhall soon return. 
So does the firm though lonely spirit be* 

The wintry storms of life that, dark and stern, 
Around it roar, while hope, with radiant smiles, 
j Soaring on wings of rainbow-coloured light, 

J With gayest dreams the weary soul beguiles, 
j And breaks the deepest gloom of sorrow’s night; 
Whispers of days of peuee that yet shall rise, 

With beaming suns, and fair, unclouded skies. 

T. W. A. 


EDUCATION. 


MentTl Cu ltitrk. —I? was said by Charles XII., 
of Sweden, that he who was ignorant of the arithpe- 
tual art was but half a man. With ho& much greater 
force may a similar expression be applied to him who 
carries to his giave the neglected and unprofitable 
seeds of faculties which it depended on himself to have 
reared to maturity, and of winch the fruils bring ac¬ 
cessions to human happiness more precious than all 
the gratifications which power or wealth can com¬ 
mand 1 —Dugnld Sleioart. 

Phacijcal Instruction. —A gentleman not long 
since took up an apple to show a niece, sixteen years 
of age, who had studied geography several years, 
something about the shape and motion of the earth. 
She looked at him a few minutes, and saul with much 
earnestness, “ Why, uncle, you dqji’t mean that the 
earth really turns round, do you?” lie replied, “ But 
did you not learn that several years ago ?” “ Yes, 
sii,” she replied, ”1 learned it, but I never knew it 
befqje.” Now it is obvious that this young lady tfad 
been labouring several years on the subject of geogra¬ 
phy, jmd groping iu almost total darkness, because 
some kind friend did not show her at the outsef, by 
some familiar illustration, that the earth really turned 
round .—American Annals of Education. 

MICHAEL ANOKLOf-At the age of fourteen, Mi¬ 
chael Angelo was pimped with Ghirlandaio, who had 
the character of having envy iu his disposition, which 
felt no«pleasure iu the most distant prospect of a rival; 


and from this circumstance Conclivi lias asserted that 
, he reaped wio benefit from his instructor, 
j Whatever were the sources of his improvement, he 
I rapidly surpassed hi# eimtempoiary students, and 
adopted a style of draw*ig and design more bold and 
, daring than Ghirlandaio had b$pn accustomed to see 
i practised m his school; and fron an*anecdote $ 
Vasari, it would seem Michael Angelo soan felt him- 
j self even supcrioi to his masttr.. One of ftdfiilB 
j copying a female portrait fiom a drawihg dV GJnrlan- 
| dnio, he took a pen, mid giade a strong (fbtlme round * 
it ou the same (taper, to show its defects; mtf 
the superior style of the contour was as much admired 
I as the act waslconsidered confident and nrrsumptuous. 
j His great lac|lity iu copying with accuracy whatever 
I objects were before him, was exemplify in an m- 
j stance that forced a compliment even from Ghirlan¬ 
daio bnflsclf. His master benfg employed in S. Maria 
Novella, in Florence, Michael Angelo t*>k advantage 
of hxs absence, and drew the scaffolding, the desks, 
the painting utensils aud apparatus, and some of tht 
young men who were at wdrk, with so much correctness 
and ability, that Ghirlandaio, when he returned, was 
j quite astonished, and said U; was ratbei the perform - 
I ance of an experienced artist than of a scholar.— Dup- 
i pa’s Life qf Michael Angelo . 

j The Lancasterian System in Greece, a.d. 

! 1669.—We foiftid about thirty young lads sitting upon 
; benches, and their master at the head of them teach- 
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lag them to.read. Hi* method was prftty, and much 
beyoad our*; the master canain* the'whole* class to 
read at a time without confusion,T>very aqjh^ar being 
obliged to attention, and tc mind what his next neigh- 
boar read. They had, each of than, the same author 
In his hand ; and, for cxiynple, if ne*had thirty scho¬ 
lars, he chose out some continued discourag, and gave 
them but thirty words to read, the first boy reading 
the first word, the secoud boy tht| second word, the 
third boy the third word, and go’jn. If they fead 
soundly and right, he gave them thirty words mors ; 
but if my of thedioys.were out or imperfect, *lie was 
corrected by the next, who was fflways vefy Sxact in 
observtig him, and he his neighbour, till the whole 
number of words were read; so that the thirty 6oho-, 
lars, lying all of tbemwt catch, and refdy to take ad¬ 
vantage of jjmy defect in their neighbor, stimulated 
by an ambition of being thought the best scholar, 
evefy one’s lesson was the lesson of all, and happy 
was he that could say it the best. To obviate any of 
the scholars in eluding that order, by preparing him¬ 
self for any single words, their places were changed, 
and he who was at one reading in the first place, was 
removed to a greater distance m the he^t. Thus one 
lesson was enough for a whole form, how numerous 


Soever, and which was very convenient for the master; 
the boys wqye not (onstraided to come to him one 
after another, foi*every one was a master to tys neigh¬ 
bour.— GuiUaUh'e, 

Emulation Rivalry. —“There was a boy 

, in my q}aca at school, ,,, sdys Sir W. Scott, “who 
stObd alway* at the top, nor could I, with all myjef- 
•forta, supplant him. Day after day, and he jfept his 
place, do w ,l *t I wtmld. 8 , till at length h observed, that 
when a* question was asked him, he always fumbled 
with his finger at U particular button |n the lower part 
Qf ins waistcoat. To remove is therefore, became 
expedient in my eyes ; and in an evil moment it was 
feraoved with a kuife* Great was my anxiety to 
knuwtjie success of my measure, and it .succeeded too 
. well. When the boy was agdn questioned the finger 
sought for the button,' hut it was not to be found. In 
his distress he r looked down for it; it. was to be seen 
no more than to be felt. He stood confounded, and 
I took possesion nfrhia place; nor did he ever recover 
it, nor ever, I believe, Buspect who w ns the author of 
his wrong. Oftep, in after life, has the sight of him 
srtiote me as I passed* !.y him; and ofteu have I re* 
solved to make him some reparation; but it ended in 
good resolutions.”— Lockhart’* L\fe of Scoit. 


NATIONAL CUSTOM. 


Persia .—Our traders will probubly remember that 
in the article on the state of literature in Persia, the 
Mirza Ibrahim referred to the change which has of 
late years taken place in respect to the condition of 
women, and the liberty now allowed them of having a 
look at their proposed bridegrooms. The meeting, he 
observed, generally takes place in some public gar¬ 
dens ; the intended is then pointed out to the lady, 
and she declares her opinion, if it be favourable. The 
man’s chance conies next, and he is introduced to the 
lady at her own home. In proof of this new fast ion, 
and of its possible consequence, we have received the 
following anecdote from a Persian friend 
*' When I was ’A young man a marriage was pro¬ 
jected in our family for an uncle of mine, who was all 
but an old bachelor. The preliminary conditions 
being settled, the day waB appointed for the «ir>t inter¬ 
view, which was to take place in the grand mosque of 
Khreom Khan, at Shiraz. Jfiy uncle leqiuwleu me 
and my eldest brother to accompany him, to wuich re¬ 
quest we readily assented. We met the fair party at the 
appointed piece, syho gazed at us for some time, while 
my uncle (who had dyed Ins beard unusually black 
thi’t morr*ing, and had taken every pains to make him¬ 
self look as young As was possible for a man of fifty) 
i> paraded hinwelf about somewhat conspicuously. When 
Ahf lady and her ..friends 1 % tired, my unde hastened 
home to meet thd chief Dallalah, and to understand 


j from her the nature of the impression his appearance 
{ had produced upon the young lady. He was delighted 
to find that he had breu triumphantly sncressfol, and 
that the lady woifid be glad to see him the next day at 
her father’s house. Whether my uncle slept that 
night I cannot say; hut lie was up early the next 
ornmg, took a bath, adorned his person with great 
I care, nud repaired to the hoiiM* of the object of his 
j thoughts full of anxious expectation. He was uslfored 
into a room, and was soon followed by the young 
Iloory, with a gay look and a dt-Ycious smile, which 
she had reserved for the occasion. In a moment, 
howevrr, she uttered a scream, shrunk into a comer 
of the room, and covered her face with her hands, 
j My uncle, who was uot a little‘astonislit'll at this re¬ 
ception, advanced towards ner after his consternation 
was somewhat abated, and began to inquire into the 
meaning of this distress. ‘ 1 am no stranger,’ he 
said; ‘ 1 am the man whom you honoured by your 
choice yesterday in the mosque.’ 1 No, no, sir,’ she 
replied, in a trembling voiec; ‘ your's wa* the only 
face which I disliked among the party; leave me, I 
pray you, for you shall never behold mine.’ My dis¬ 
appointed uncle had no alternative hut to take leave, 
which lie did, vowing, no doubt, never again to take 
I with him a younger man than himself when he went 
1 wooing.”— Atheiueum. 


GEMS. 

Waste of Time. — Some men of the greatest , ^Tendency of Prosperity. —Prosperity too often 
talents have taken delight in composing or endeavour- ' has the some effect on the Christian that a calm at 
ing to uptavel riddles. Dean Swift is a case in point. Bea hath on a Dutch mariner, who frequently, it is 
Sir -Willjam Smyth, the learned Irish baron of the n sauh in those circumstances, ties up the rudder and 
Exchequet^k* one time spent two days and nights in j goes to sleep,— Bishop Borne. 

considering the answer tt this conundrum j— “ Why Common S*nsk.— -Fine qense and exalted sense 
is an’lgg Underdone like an egg overdone?” He | are not half so valuable as common sense. There are 
would not suffer any one to give him the answer, which | forty men of wit for one man'of sense; and he that 
he at laisff discovered. . It is ^ tolerate pun enough: J will carry nothing about him hut gold, will be every 
JJecauAe they are both hsrdly done. __ I day at a loss fox want of ready change, % 
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Ji(4RR0RS OF OPIUM 
1 


There is reason to believe that the use of this 
medicine has of late yean* gained groftnd ip Great 
Britain. We are told that the practice Exists, 
among the work-people at Manchester* and else¬ 
where. ftfany of our fashionlble ladies 1 »yq re¬ 
course to it, when troubled with vapours or low 
spirits; some of them even carry it about with 
them for the purpose. This practice is mosj 
pernicious, and no way different from that of 
drunkards, who swallow wine and Qther liqaors 
to drive away care. While thg first effects con¬ 
tinue, the intended purpose is sufficiently gamed, 
but the melancholy which follows is infinitely 
* greater than can be compensated by the previous 
exhilaration. 

Opium acts differently ojj^/liffdtent conatitu-* 
tious: while it disposes some to calm, it arouses 
others to fury. Whatever passion predominates 
at the time, it increases, whether it be love, or 
hatred, or revenge, or benevolence. Lord Kamos, 
in his “ Sketches of Man,’* speaks of the fanatical 
Faquirs, who, when excited by this drug, have 
been known with poisoned dagrfbrs It* assail and 
butcher every Eutopeau whom they ewnld over- 
In the century beioic last, one of this 
nation attacked a body of DutcII sailors, and 
murdered seventeen of them m one minute. The 
Malays are strongly addicted to opium. When 
violently aroused b\ it, they .sometimes perform 
what is called runway u-murk, which consists in 
rushing out in u state of freu&icd excitement, 
heightened by fanaticism, and murdering every 
one who comes m their way. The Turkish com¬ 
manders are well aware of the power of this 
dnfg in inspittng an artificial courage, and fre¬ 
quently givf it to their mefi when they put them 
on any enterprise of great danger. # , 

Opium retains at all times its powers of ex¬ 
citing the imagination, provided sufficient doses 
are taken. But when it has been continued so long 
as to bring disease upon the constitution, the plea¬ 
surable feelings wear away, and arc succeeded by 
others of a very different kind. Iustead of dis¬ 
posing the mind to be happy, it now acts upon it 
like the spell of a demon, and enlls up phantoms 
of horror and disgust. The fancy is still as 
powerful as ever, but it is turned in another 
direction. Formerly it clothed all objects with 
the light of heaven ; now it invests’tliem with the 
attributes of hell. Goblins, spectres, and every 
kind of distempered vision, haunt the mind, 
.peopling it with dreary and revolting imagery. 
The sleep is no longer cheered with its former 
sights of happiness; frightful dreams usurp their 
place; till ut lust the person becomes the victim 
of an almost perpetual misery. Nor is this con¬ 
fined to the mind aloiife, for the body suffers in 
an equal degree. Emaciation, loss of appetite, 
gicknesS'/omiting, and a total disorganisation of 
No, 50. Pfcpmbkr 10, 1837.—-Jrf.) Voi.. i. 


the digestive functions, as Veil as of live mental 
powers, are sure to ensue, and never fail to ter¬ 
minate in death, if the evil" habit which brings 
litem on is continued. 

Op^um rcseirtblef the other agents of intoxica¬ 
tion in this, that the fdndness for it incaeaseft with 
use,*and that at lust it becomes nearly essential 
'for bodily iKimfort told peaee of iniud. Tht 
•quantity which may be takey varies exceedii^ly 
and depends wholly upon age^ constitution, and 
habit. A singfc* drop of laudanum has be% 
known to klil a uew-born child; and four grainy 
of solid opium have destroyed an adult, 

An inquest was held at Walpole lately on tht 
body of Rebecca Eason,aged five ytars, who liqf 
been diseused fiom her biflli, was unable tovvalL 
or articulate, tyuf from her size did not appr« 
to be more th*m five weeks old. The mothe 
I had for many years begn in the habit of taknq 
I opium in large quantities, (nearly a quarter of ai 
I owr.ee a-ilay,) ami it is supposed had entailed t 
i "disease ou her clulfl which caused its death 
| it was lednced to a mere skeleton, and ha*. 

I been in that state from birth. Vfndiet—“ Diet 

by tin* visitation of God; but from the gie.i 
quantity of opium taken lieiore its birth, mu 
while suckling by the mother, she had greatly in 
jured its health." It appeared that the mothe 
of the deceased bad lmd five children, that .sir 
began to take opium after the birth and weaninj 
of her first child, which was and is remarkj*hl; 
healthy; and that the other children have al 
lingered and died in the same emaciated slate*; 
the child who was the subject of this investigi 
tion. 

Opium resembles vvuio, spirit, and ale 
affecting thfc biain, and disposing to apoplexy 
Takon.in an over-dose,,it is fatal in from siv t< 
twenty-fianr hours, aceoidiug to the quantit 
swallowed, and the constitution, habits, &c., i. 
the pei-son submitted to its operation. • 

Women, especially in a low station, ac 
as nurses, are strongly toldieted»to the j*ra&lc 
of drinking porter and ales, for the piwpostf c 
augmenting their milk, 'fliis vejj^common cm 
tom rannot be anfficicnjjy deprecated. It is ofte 
pcryicious to blth parties, and may laj&tbc foui 
dation of a multitude of diseases in the inlant. 

Men of genius are often unfortunatelyliddietC' 
to drinking. Nature, as she lufe gifted them wit 
greater powers than their fellows, scPms als 
to have mingled with their cup of life mor 
bitterness. There is a melancholy which is ap 
•to come like a cloud over the imaginations i 
such Characters. Their inijids possess a suscep 
tibility and a delicacy of structure which unfi 
them for the gross atmosphere of human nature 
wherefore, high talent hq,s ever been distingnishc 
for sadness and globm. Genius lives in n work 
3 r 
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—the lofty imagmiugs of tlCc mmd, clothed with 
a more spiritual and refiuedfrvordure. ( Few men 
endowed with such faculties enjoy the ordinary 
happiness of humanity. The st-eam of their lives 
runs harsh and broken. Melancholy thoughts 
sweep perpetually ucross their souls, and if thcsC 
lie heightened by misfortune, they arc plunged 
to flie deepest misery. ° 

To relievv these feelings many j/.ans have 
been adopted. Dr. Johnson'fled for years to wine, 
under his habitual gloom. He found that the 
pangc were remov'd while its immediate influence 


lasted, but be also found that they returned with 
double force, when that influence passed away. 
He saw the dungerous precipice on- which lie 
stood, and by an unusual effort of volition gave 
it ovffc. In its stead lie substituted tea j and to 
'this milder stimulus had recourse in his melan¬ 
choly. Voltaire and Fontenellc, for, the same 
purpose, used coffee. The excitements of Newton 
‘and Hobbs «vere the fumes of‘tobacco, while 
Demosthenes abd Haller were sufficiently stimu¬ 
lated by drinking freely of cold water.— Macnish\ 
Anatomy of DnmhcQnens. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


ARTIl 

In every age oi the world, fr«m the earliest 
dawn of poetic genius down to the present time, 
when that dawn has dissolved into the richer 
glory of noon, the poet has eioi been looked up 
to, admired, and reverenced. We have the Julle^l 
evidence of this fact afforded us in the histones ! 
of the earhei times of feudal chieftainship anil 
chivalry, by the high respect which was paid to 
the minstrel in ball mid bower, whithcisoever he 
went, 'i'llis resulted, in n great degree, from the 
thrilling music «f which he the master, as 
well as the peculiarly emphatic and solemn Ian- I 
guage in which he arrayed all the thoughts and 
imaginations which struggled lor utterance within 
him. lie wrote from feelings and passions ex¬ 
cised by real events and circumstances. he felt 
the energy and power of a loftier feeling striving 
within him than actuated the common held of 
mankind 5 and he expressed them in language 
proportionally lofty, energetic, amt daring. Ry 
this means he hoped to * aise in his auditors feel¬ 
ings and thoughts similar to hi** own, fleets and 
•energies similar to those which thrilled and stirred 
within Inin, and therefore ho employed a language 
of thoughts that breathed, and words that burned, 
totally dissimiUr from tWe common powerless lan¬ 
guage of every-day life. This has been hi ought 
down to us.ftom the ancient day,sol romance to the 
modern days of utilitarianism, vvtli few modifica¬ 
tions am’ changes; and the lanj uage of Choicer 
and Spenser is still devoutly cherished and ad¬ 
mired by many a poet of modem times, who, m 
language and lyrical power, strives to he equal 
to thos 6 splendid “ masters of the lyre.” Yet, 
among poets of the present day. there are many 
who, without the innermost thriJlmgs of power 
and passion, have yet a strong and burning desire 
to produce upon mankind at large a feeling and 
sentiment of equal energy, without being, in 
their own immediate persons, the sharers in, or 
dividers of it. To accomplish this, they have 
resorted to a language whose potentiality shall 


l>i v» 

embody all these requisites, and the pecuhai 
figures of speech in which this is conveyed ha-. 
I been denominated poetic diction. 

Before we proceed to make any further ohserv 
fttions on this subject, as applied to our authoi, 
we will quite the following magnificent ode, per¬ 
il a p« the dottiest and noblest that ever Words¬ 
worth wrote, nor m the least degree inferior ♦•» 
the sublime ’Strums ot Milton, Southey, or Cole¬ 
ridge. Jt will afford us an example from whn.li 
to make some remarks on the subject of language 
ami imagination, as applied to our unthoi. 

ODE 

ON THE POWER *)* SOUND. 

I. 

Thv functions are ethereal, 

As it willnu thee dwclf a glancing rpind, 

Organ of vision ! And a spirit aerial 
Informs the cell of hearing, dark, and blind , 
Intricate labyrinth more dread for thought 
To enter than oracular c»««* • 

Strict passage, through which sighs are brought, 
And whispers for the heart—their slave ; 

And shrieks, that revel in abuse 
Of shivering flesh ; und warbled air, 

Whose piercing sweetness can unloose 

The cliani8 of frensy, or entice a smile 
Into the ambush of despair; 

Hosannas pealing down the long-drawn aisle, 
And requiems answered by the pulse that beats, 
Devoutly, in life’s last retreats. 

II. 

The headlong Btreams and fountains 

Serve thee, invisible spirit! wjth uatired powers 
Cheering the wakeful tent on Syrian mountains, 
They lull, perchance, ten thousand thoua&n 
flowers. 

That roar,—the prowling lion's “Here I am/'— 
How fearful to the desert wide 1 
That bleat, how tender 1 of the dam 
Calling a straggler tc her side. 

Shout, cuckoo I let the qernal soul 
Go with thee to the frozen zone ; 

Toll from thy loftiest perch, lone bell-bird, toll J 
At the still hour to mercy dear, * 
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Mercy, from her twilight throne, 

Listening to man's fuint thi*bb trf holy fear, 

To sailot’s prayer, breathed from a darkening sea, 
Or widow's cottage lullaby. 

m. 

Ye voices, and ye shadows, 

And image* of voice, to ho&nd and horn* • 

Prom rocky *teep and rock-hestudded meadows * 
Flung back, and m the sky’s blue cavdk reborn, 
On with your pastime, till the church-tower bells 
A greeting give of dicasured glee, ■ 

And milder echoes fiom the cells 
Repeat tk» bndal symphony. • 

Then, or far earlier, let us rove 

Where mists are breaking up, or gone. 

And from alofhlook dc*vn into a cove • 

Besprinkled with a careless choir— 

Iluppy milkmaids, one by one,* 

Scattering a ditty each to her desne 
A liquid concert matchless by nice art 
A stream as if fiom one fulMAarl. 

IV. 

Blest be the Ming lhat*bnghteus 

The blind man’s gloom, exalts the vet’ran’s mirth ; 
Unseoi u’d the peasant’s whistling breath, that 
lightens 

Ills duteous toil ot fm i owing^h? green eaith. 

Foi 'he tired sln\e, s(.ng lifts the laugifid oar, 
ml bn 1 ', it aptly tall imh <lq 
’ f-nre-l • 

idlest ihmc • 1 

\ on pilgi mi* •»« < ’ in lagging tde 
They uuiu-, bid soon th’ appointei 
A choral Ate Muna shall beguile, 

And to then hope the distant sin 
i Inch 

Ntn fi lendlc'.s he, the piisouci of the u 
Who fiom the w tll^prmg of his own clear biea«*t 
Can draw and Hug nis gluts to rest. I 

V 

tf hen m« l^uovatioi/* j 

Dawns^m «i k.ngdom, mTd tor needful haste 1 

Best eloquence avails not, inspiration 

Mounts with u tune, that travels likifn blast 
Piping through cave and battlemcntcd town , 

Then blurts the siuggaul, pleased to meet 
That voice of freedom, in its power ! 

Of piomisos shrill, wild, and sweet | 

Who. from a martial pageant, spr 
Incitements of a battle-ilay, 

Tin tiling the unwenponed crowd with pin 
heads ? 

Even she whose Lydiun airs mspne 
Peaceful Btrmngs, gentl 

Of timid hope nnd innocent desire, 

Shot from the dancing Graces, as they mov 
Faumd by the plausive wings ot Love. ( 

VI. 

How ofl along thy mazes, 

Regent of sound, have dangerous passions trod 1 
O Thou,through whom the temple rings with 

And blackening clouds in thunder speak of God 1 
Betray not, by the cozenage of sense, * 

Thy votaries, woomgly resigned 
To a voluptuous influent* 

That laj^ts the purei^ better mind ; 

But lend sick fancy to^ harp 
That hath m noble tasks been tried ; 

And if the virtuous feel a pang too sharp, 

Soothe it into patience ; stay « 


Th’ uf>Hfted*armt)f suicide, 

And ]some jpood of thine, in firm array, 
Knit every though^th’ impending issue needs, 

Ere martyr bums 4* patriot bleeds. 

VIL * 

conscience, to the centre 
£>f being, «dinte$ with irresistible pain, 

So “hall a solenm ciftleiiee, if it enter m 
• The mouldy vaults of the dull idiot’s brain. 
Transmute him to q wretch from quiet hurlOT," 
Convulsed as by a jarring dm ; 

^nd then aghast, as at the yrorld 

• Oi reason partially let in, 

By concords vending with a s#ay 
Tcrubfe; foi ftense and soul , 

Or, awed, he weeps, struggling to quell dismay. 
Point not these rnystt nes to an art. 
lodged above the Btarrv pole ; 

Pure modulations flowing fionwthe heart 
Of Divine love, wlieie waalom, beauty, truth, 

With older dwtjjl, m endless youth. 

• VIII. 

Oblivion may not cove* 

All treasures hom-ded by the misei', Time. 

• Ojphean lusighy Ti uth’sun daunted lover, 

'lo the firsr leagues of tutnrrd passion climb, 
When J&usie dtigucd within this grosser sphere 
Her subtle essence to untold. 

Ai d voice nnd shell diew forth a tem 
Softer than n time's -elf could mould. 

\et a /ynnuius wai the infant age- 
Art, daiuig because souls could feel, 

Stared nowhere but an urgent equipage 
Of lapt imagination spread her march 
Through the iculms ot woe and weal 

jli to the lyte bowid low, the upper arch 
Rejoiced that clamorous spell and magic verse 
ller wan disasters could disj; 

• IX. 

The gift to King Antpbion, 9 

That walled ‘» city with its melody, 

Was foi belief no dream *—thy skill, Arion! 

Could htpnamse the eieatmes ot the sea, 
fheie men were monsters. A last grace he craves, 
Leave for one clnmn#;—the dulcet sound 
teals (•bin the deck n’e£ willing waves. 

Ami listening dolphins gathei round. 

Self-cast, as with a desperate cours^ 

’Mid that strange audience, he bestridei 
A proud one, docile as a managed horse, 

And singing, while the tueorSant band* 

Swreps Ins harp, the master rides , 

So shall he touch at lSbgth n Jrwndly strand, 
And he, with lus preservei, shine stfU-light 
In memory, tlfough siflnt night. 


The pipe of Pan, to shepherds 

ConcHfeil m the shadow of Momulian pines, 

Was passing sweet, the eyeballs of the leopards, 
That m high triumph drew the lord of vines, 
How did they sparkle to the cymbal’s clang 1 
While fauns and satyrs beat the ground 
In cadence,—and Silenus swang 

This way and that, with vyld-flowers crowned 
To life, to life give back thine ear: 

Ye who me longing to be iid 
Of fable, though to truth subservient, heat 

The little sprinkling ol cold earth that fell, 
Echoed from the uofhn-lul: 

The convict’s summona in the steeple’s knell. 
3 r. 2 
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“ The vain distress-gun,” fro^i a beware^shore. 
Repeated—beard, and heard no more I 

' Xh .\ 

Fortune, joy, or pity, t 

Vast is the compaSB and the swell of notes : 

From the babe's that cry to voice of rtf£al city, 

Rolling a solemn sea-like bass that fie 
Far as the woodlands—with tin trill to blond u 

Ot thafc-shy songstress, whoso love-tale I 

Might tempt an angel to descend p 

bile hovering o’er the mcon-light vaK t 

Yr wandering utterances, has earth no scheme, 

No scale of moral ihuaic to unite j 

Powsrs that survive but in the faintest dream 
< Of memory ? O that yp might stoop to bear 
Chains, such precious chains of sighV, 

As laboured minstrelsies through ages wear! 

O for a balance fit the tiutb to toll I 

Of the unsubstantial, pondered well ’ 1 

,XIl. 

By one pervading spirit 

1 Of tones and members, all thing are controlled, 

As snges taught, where faith was wput to merit 
Initiatiou m that mystery old. 

The heavens, whose aspect makes onr minds as still 
As they themselves ajqwar Co be, I 

Innumerable voices fi"“ 

With everlasting harmony , • 

The towering headlands, crowned with mist. 

Their feet among the billow*, know 
That ocean is a mighty harmonist, 

Thy pinions, universal air, 

Ever waving to and fio, 

Are delegates of harmony, anil bear 
Strains that suppoit the iea«nn«i in their round ; 

Stern winter loves a dirge-like sound. j 

XIII. i 

Break forth into thanksgiving, j 

Ye banded instruments of wind and chords , I 
Unite to magnify the Ever-living, ^ ! 

Your inarticulate notch with the voice of words 1 j 
Nor hashed “be service fiom the lowing mead, t 

Nor mule the forest-hum of noon ; 

Thou too be heard, lone eagle! fieed 
From snowy peak and cloud, attune 
Thy hungry barkings to the hymn i 

Of joy, that from her “tmo&t wiiIIh * J 

The six-days’ work, by flaming seraphim! 

Transmits to Heaven 1 As deep to deep j 

Shotting through one valley calls, ! 

A U worlds, all natures, mood and measure keep I 


For pruise and ceaseless gratulation, poured 
Into the"ear of God, their Lord 1 

XIV. 

A voice to light gave being, 

To time and man hia earth-born chronicler ; 

A voice shall finish doubt and dim foreseeing, ” 

And sweep away life’s visionary stir j * 

Thfe tfhirapet (we, intoxicate with pride, 

4 Armpit its jilaal for deadly woes) - 
To archangeli c lips applied, 

^ The grave shall open, quench the stare. 

” O silence I we man’s noisy yearB 

No more than moments ot thy life? 

Is harmony, blest queen of smiles and tears, 

With her smooth touts and discords just, 
Tempered into rapturono strife, 

Thy destined bond-slave ? No 1 though eartli be 
dust, 

And vanish, though the beavenB dissolve, her stay 
Is in the word that shall not pasb away.” 

Wo do not hesitate to sav that this noble 
poem includes a general outline of every beauty 
of poetic imageiy which*is to he met with m 
Wordswoitil’s witlings. Thou* was not n nnblei 
llictno in tho universe for puetiy than the one til 
Sound—the poet felt this; the a (But us of inspira¬ 
tion breathes in wery line, tho chord-* of music 
are wedded to the sweetest torso. Il is worth) 
to ho placed by the side of Uj ton’s *• Darkness,” 
Campbell's ‘’d^ast Man,’’ Milton’s “ llyrmi on the 
Nativity,” Coleridge’s “ Ilynm at Sunrise in the 
Vale of Chamouni,” and Shelly's " Ode to Swiss- 
oiland.” It it* m no degree whatctei inferior to 
an) ol these, it is their equal, differing only fiom 
them as one star differs from another star m 
glory. His genius leads him up from the past 
eias and ages of the world, and whnever voice or 
sound is heard, there does he record it, he cele¬ 
brates, with a poem of unm.llh 1 melody, the 
wide unit ei sal creation of harmony, mid he raises 
up an altar of golden song to every voice that 
can bid its music awake the winds, whether it be 
the dreaming murmur of on infant in its first-born 
sleep, or the mighty and awful sound of an arch¬ 
angel's trumpet blast. Ephon. 


TIIE SIGNS OF THE ZODIAC.—No. III. 

t 

W:AM EB, THE CRAB.—CHAPTER I. 


I am afraid that there are too many persons 
designedly incredulous of any pagan testimony 
to the truth of sacred history. To sufch (if there 
be such) 1 have the satisfaction of expressing my 
humble conviction that they are inexhaustible. 
I have now before me an arranged collection of 
pictorial proofs which be “ that runs may read.” 
They are such as h*ve either never been seen by 
Bryant and his latent disciples, or, if seen, ncvci 
combined, certainly never produced. Combined 
hv the hands of some sufficing genius, they would, 
iu my opinion, give the last blow to staggering 
.infidelity Egypt i* open to us; that land whence 


the ammunition of infidelity has been too long 
and too unremittingly supplied. Let the warriors 
of a better cause return the mountains with 
double force on the heads of the aggressors. 

* 

“ Eternal night 

To match with their inventions they presumed 
So easy, and of his thunder made a scorn, 

And ail his host derided; while they stood 
A while in trouble, hurt they stood not long. 

Rngc prompted them at^ongth, and found them arms 
Against Biicb hellish misghicf fit to oppose." 

The ” devilish enginery " of infidel speculation, 
with all its juggles of mock philanthropy, would 
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be swept away by the first wind of such s\con-a| 
test. Though deficient in nerve of body and 
thew of mind, to lead or join*tlw vrfu of that 
inevitable encounter, fdr wo, too, can say with 
Lord Byron, • 


perhaps*from.my distant tgiit, i nnghp supply 
the Achilles yf tlie day witji no mean arms. fyi 
•the meanwhile, l am nAt williyg* to submit my 
religious faith, nor‘that proof-supported reason 
which justifies it to any infidel sneer, or any 
worldly suffrage. Let thDse who will, bqju 
that 

‘ 'Tib soimthii^ bettor not to lie ” 

Let tho$c who will persist in reading nothing 
on the portal of “ this cold liWJas they call 
this beautiful world, but the grim and terrible jn- 
scription of Dante, * * 

Vo, V r 

Can they coinpliuu*if they hate tITeir choice 
(’an they complain it they prefer becoming “ tin 
children of this wmld," to being “ the childien of 
light ? ” Can they eompbun, i£ rejecting hope 
and (.housing despair, they tiifil the* latter their 
I ion do and affianced companion v They build 
tor themselves u narrow cell ot semnalUy, and 
then tliej loathe then work. “ Tims judgment 
springeth up like lietnloek in the furrows of the 
tic] 1.” 

One of my great positions is, that the /.udiacnl 
signs are of antediluvian origin. If is of tin* 
utmost uupoitaiice to the subject to establish this 
point, and to connect the great tradition of “the 
hope of a pi unused Seed,” to which the wholeeircle 
of the /.mhne tends, as to a eomtnoirecntre, with 
till* first fannlf ot incut Since I eoinmenml these 
essays, mjf attention has ffeen called to a gieat 
convert to the same cause—1 mean the author <*f 
the (Edijms Jtidnitnx —the purport of several of 
whose works, privately ciieulnted, certainly went 
to shake rather than to consolidate the Christian 
faith. The recantation of that great scholar is 
the best of omens, lie is ail aljy of colossal 
dimensions. “If we believe” says Sir William, 
“ let us not believe by halve** ” With this exhort¬ 
ation we most cordially agree. He also main¬ 
tains that signs of the zodiac are antediluvial, 
though ^he does not push the inference to the 
Hunt* point for which I am contending. The 
arguments he adduces arc indecd'familiar to all 
those who are versed in the same inquiries. 
Nevertheless, they arc so compactly arranged , f 
and so*forcibly urged, that I cannot avoid, before 
I proceed, availing myself of their powerful sup¬ 
port to ftie foundation of my whole superstructure. 
“ It seems to have been the opinion of Manetlio, 
that the first Ilermes Hvcd before the deluge. 
'Hie Arabian writers hive preserved many tradi¬ 
tions about the antedilliv inns, and these tiaditiotis 
correspond with the testimony of Manetho. It 
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is true th«it dhe Arabians geneujly consider 
Thotb, or tbe«firs| Hermes, as t\\same with 
Enoch, vriuyn thej^call Idris'; but enough 
lor my purpose tlial they "Consider Thfcb as ante¬ 
diluvian. Achmel’Bcn Jo-cph Antipfcasi, who 
•ms written soirft account'of Egypt, sWfs, that 
f Enoch, or*Hermes, instructed his sonVin the 
sciences of ligygt. It follows that tinb^was 
before the deluge. • I am inclined ty thMcTu^at 
tbt? Thi^th ol tlie Egyptians wiyj the ^ <81 
Scripture. , Every «onc bus heard of t lie 
columns of stone and brick erected by th* 4e- 
sfeudnnts of Seth, which Josephus pretended eAr 
dsted still in ins time, hi ftie land of Si&id,> 
Now Malfetho* who flourished thiee*hund?cd 
years before Josephus, says, that lie took his his¬ 
tory flora the columns placed in the Siriadic 
land, which had been inscribed *n the sacred 
dialect, and in hiero^yphical character, V 
Thotb, the fii^t illermes, and which w'ere tjays- 
lalod out of m the liieroglyphieal letters of the 
sacred dialect, into the v ulgar Egyptian language, 
by Agathoda?mon, Ahe son of the second Hermes, 
idler the deluge ft is clear, then, that Manetho 
meant to^ay that thl'sc cot^mns had been placed 
by the first Hermes in the Siriadic land before 
the deluge. Now the tiadition 0f the east cer¬ 
tainly is, that both Enoch and Seth wrote upon 
the science of astronomy. We see in the passages 
just cited from Manetho and Josephus, that the 
columns which were erected, accoidmg to the 
latter, by the children of Seth, are attributed by 
the former to Thoth. The piogiess of the deluge 
was gradual, and it seems by no menus impossi¬ 
ble that very strong buildings may have withstood 
the waves. Now, if we can suppose the pyramids 
to have been built before the delude, it is possible 
that stones and tables inscribed by the antedilu¬ 
vians might have been deposited in them. There 
is one pyramid of brick. There can be no doubt 
that tlyj Arabians have the tradition that Hermes, 
or Thollw deposited his hooks, or rather tables of 
brass and stone, in one* of the pyramids before 
the deluge. With regard to the Iqpd of Siriad, l ( 
think it was no other than Arabia, bemuse the 
Nile, above Syenc, was called Sir#or Sjris.JitoncS 
the country where it bore the name might be« 
called the Siriadic land. • That^Tihoth was the # 
same as Seth, may be further confirmed from out 
finding that thcrlog-starwas called Sotli^s, or rather 
Seth, and that Vliotli, in his character of Anubis, 
presided over this star. The Hebrew •name of 
Seth coin#? from Soth, posvit.* Thwt in Coptic 
signifies pone, e. Ktrohei repeatedly averts tha^ 
the dog-star was called “Stoli” by the Egyptian?, 
and further says that the name was given to 
’Hermes, or Thoth. The difference between Seth 
and Thoth is not considerable. But what decides 
me in my opinion that Sdfb, Seth, and Thoth 
were the same name, is this—Vettius, the astro- 
»ger, calls the dpg-stnr “ Seth.” 

Tlie inference from this is. that Seth, the *on 
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of Adam, u^» te d fhe astronomical hieroglyphics 
of the 1 w ^ ans ‘ 1^ ^ wonderful, therefore, if 
traditii "1 prophecies, the most interesting to 
his and ^ ie wherto raci of men/ his pro- 
cent' * orrn the loading feature of the 

zofciaV^ ^ ie hiquiry U the moK* apposite here, 
inase^ 1 08 star Seth, or Soth, R the chief 
asto/* $ Cancer. Without fyrthur apology lor 
• nt Utpig fjiis eorroborativeonftUer, I shall 'pro- 
c p* t«y*hu duration of the sign, 
ilie ’sign Cancer, on the Egyptian .zoniacs, is 
#re.vnted under the form of a beetle. For 
hich representation, floras Apollo gives us tlu; 
/oilping reason; that it was generated without 
Terr ale parentage; that the, Egyptians cjnndercd 
all Scarabs to be male; that the Searabceus was 
supposed to' roll itself mto a globose form, and to 
roll backwards* and forwards from the Nile, in 
imitation of the sun anc 1 starry bodies. It was 
therefore considered to be a correct symbol of 
the sun, and particularly of the sun in the tropic 
of Cancer, where, having reached tl»o limits of its 
zodiacal journey, it retunfs. Clemens Alcxan- 
drinus agrees with llorus Apollo, informing us 
that the Egyptians personified the sun by a beetle, 
because that animal hating formed a ball of dung 
rolls it backwards. 'Hie words of Mocrobius, on 
the same subject, are these.—“ Canter ob/Ujuo 
fftesrn nihil alntd msi solum ostnuht, mmimi in 
illo signo sol ii curw ninpit ohlujuus infenora j 
petal c* The Creeks and Romans, who sub&ti- i 
tuted the Crab for the Senrnbtrus, presen ed flic j 
latter object of the symbol, which the) conceived 
to be expressed by the motion of the crab. The 
Egyptians attached many mysteries to the symbol. 
On .account of its being a tjpe of virility, their 
soldiers bore it on their shields Another idea of 
a similar nature was attached to it. It was con¬ 
sidered as a symbol of the world before parturi¬ 
tion was necessary to propagate the species j for 
being vulgarly supposed to be self-created from the 
earth, it represented the "fhst-created tpan, the 
“ Man not of woman born.” Tins circumstance 
develops the reason of the great importance of 
the Scar&borus, in the superstition of the Egyp¬ 
tians, and the asl inishuig nulliphcations in which 
sculpture^ scarabcci are found. But it represented 
man’s fall, as It represented the retrograding of 
the sun. It was, therefore, the type of Osiris In- | 
erus, and >he first object'paintedfor pourtruyed j 


j pver /\c door of tlr? sepulchral caverns of Egypt, 
j There is not one which ig without a scaraboeus 
over the ddor-w»ayt and sometimes it was placed 
with un oval at the head of Osiris Infe'rus, who 
is reclined in* a prostrate form, to represent his 
tejnporsif death. Sometimes four serpents’ heads 
|, are added tofrepresent the four winter month/, of 
his solar^death, and the four days pf his'natural 
extinction. 

For the'same' mystical reason the ancient solar ■ 
temples were built with two ghtqs, one a northern 
anti the other southern; the one representing the 
sun’s .way through the tropic of Cancer, the other 
through ^that of Capricorn. Homer’s Cave of the 
Nymphs appears to have lu*cn constructed upon 
this principle ; the uortliefn entrance bfing de¬ 
voted to the entrance of the gods or the priests, 
the other to mortals or devotees. Of this subject 
porphyry treat* very largely in his work, De 
Antro A’i/rfijihnnim." -The two gates of Truth 
and Falsehood, which -Virgil introduces into what 
is generally supposed to be, an imitation, refer to 
the .same mystic picturing of the soul’s lapse, as 
typified by the annual progression and retrogres¬ 
sion of the sun. 1 apprehend, therefore, that the 
sepulchral ca\ eras »j\ cr the door-way, of which the 
symbol of the sun in Cancer, ortho northern solsti¬ 
tial gate, is represented, weie occasionally devoted 
to the tiuhersml funereal rites, dedicated through¬ 
out the whole pagan world to Sol Inferno, under 
various designations. The s.une sloping descent, 
ihv Jactlis (Irscciisifs Arum, is equally common to 
the pyramids as to the sacred caverns, and the 
angle of descent appeals clearly to be adopted 
upon an astronomical principle. It is indeed 
most singular thut the angle in question quad¬ 
rates, or very .nearly so, with the angle of declin¬ 
ation described by the sup’s path qii the zodiyc 
with reference to the eurth. <■>. 

As to the sign Cancer representing the first 
stale of man immediately after the creation, there 
is this further corroboration, tliat the Egyptians 
believed that the great Architect of nature 
created the world when the sun and moon were 
iu this sign such is the testimony of Porphyry. 
The Sothir period was dated from this sign, in 
winch the dog-star was, and Isis, or nature her¬ 
self, is introduced by Diodorus, as saying, 

am she who rises in the dog-star.” 


A REMEMBRANCE. 


The Bweetes' flower that ever saw the light, 

The smoothest stream that ever wandered by, 
The fairest star upon the brow of night, 

Joying and sparkling from his sphere on high, 
The softest glances of the stock-dove's eye, 

The lily pure, the marybud gold-bright, 

The gush of song that floodeth all the sky 


From the dear flutterer mounted out of sigh!; 
Are not so pleasure-stirring to the thought, 

Not to the wounded soul so full of balm, 

As one frail glimpse, by painful straining caught, 
Along the past’s deep mist-enfolded calm, 

Of that sweet face, not visibly defined, 

But rising clearly on the inntj mind, H. A. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF'MOlfAL PHILOSOPHY. 

•BY PROFESSOR WILfctorf. 

ARTICLE III. 


It is in tins way the moral inquirer* ijpust re- 
gar^ the condition of man ; not to y-eat it in fts 
mere abstraction, but to consider man as we* 
know him existing. Nor win the moru]%quirer, 
,if he regard*human natuife rightly, cmjr get fid 
of rthis persuasion-^-that there Is in that human, 
nature sonic evil* soirte self-enduring evil, which, 
on this earth, will never removed. 

Suppose you were to say, in answer tfc any 
melancholy or 'dark view which the nrforal in¬ 
quirer might t(jke of Lumau nature,«Let us look 
upon the past ages of the world, and see the 
glorious things man has done* for man. Tri 
time, that has swept away the work of genera¬ 
tions from their place of jLwcmbraiicc, hfc> yCt 
guarded the splendid shadows of their recollec¬ 
tion for instruction to men of all* succeeding 
ages. Wc can unrof the memory of the world 
of old ; wc can behold the cities that arc fallen, 
and we can hear the hum ol the mingled multi- § 
tildes that me strewed in all # their gates. The 
glory ot their exalted empne, the phde of their j 
invincible might, rise up in rfheu Tlream—like I 
pomp lioin the night of the past, ynd webcco 
spectators of all the works and designs of mpn 
whom thousands of years have buried in the 
dust. Wc lead, and as wc read oui wills burn 
within us, we read the annals of human glory , 
we ask mu selves, what weie those happier 
brothers of mankind, whose valiant de 
laisc them abo\c tffe common condition of their I 
kind—what were they moved to do? To what 
service if Ih^iace did they devotq^heir unnum¬ 
bered powers V You all o£you kitow the answer: 

were the desolating conquerors of the 
world, enslaving their own people, tlwough tliefti j 
to e.nslave all the nationr of the earth; release | 
from the servitude of whom could never flee the 
human mind from the bondage which it views for 
ever within itself. Therefore the greatest lords 
of the earth were the meanest slaves within their 
own corrupt spirits; they were servants of a far 
direr necessity than that which bowed down the 
heart of the least of those multitudes: because 
the lawless will of a slave may be tamed by the 
yoke, but the will of the lord ot nations becomes 
mad with power, and the source .of human evil 
swells over in lus bosom unceasingly and uncon¬ 
trollably. You grant all this, but you say, It is 
not to these, but to empires now passed away* 
that my imagination would turn to discover the 
pride of our race, and to behold the glory of the 
human spirit amidst the light and peace of civilis¬ 
ation. There have been, I would observe, cer¬ 
tain nations on the eartfi in whose bosoms genius 
sprang up, and worshipped wisdom, and guarded 
the pride of life within her invincible arms, but 


it you indeed desire to seii the condition 
kind as thoy have lived on the earth, I answer, iL 
is in vain that # you delight your iinaginatjon in 
suet* bright lemrtfnjminces as these j for Af the 
earth then see these her children rejoicing and 
tiee ? No ; slavery tilled the «oil*of liberty"; and 
the delNerer of his country dashed citie^ and 
men into dust, and scattered their inhabitant? 
fliroughout the wild scenery«of the vvildeTness. 

Entertqjmng* therefore, such thoughts a£ to 
the condition of man, arid as to the nature ^>f 
man, we are bound never to forget such consider¬ 
ations as these, even when wc are drawing vvliat 
may be said to be abstracted pictures, ideal {W<p 
tures, of huinanUy, but to receive them as repre¬ 
sentations of fliat human nature to which w& Be¬ 
long, and witB which we are surrounded in every 
step we take. May i be permitted to conclude 
this lecture by qulting wlmt appears to me most 
eloquent and beautiful i^jguage, m which the, 
thoughts’ l have expressed are briefly summed 
up? It is the view which a man*>l gieat powers 
of mind takes of the condition of human nature, 
lie says, “ The stately rums are visible to every 
eye, that bear in their front, yet extant, this 
doleful mscuption, Here God once dwelt. Enough 
appears of the admirable iraine and structure of 
the soul of man, to show that the On me pre- 
(lnl sometime reside in it; more than 

>ugh of vicious deformity, to proclunn he 
now retired and gone the lamps are extinct; 
the altar overturned; the light nnjl love arp tiojv 
vanished, which did the one shine with sucli 
heavenly brightness, the other burn with such 
pious fervoui. The golden cumllcstick is dis- 
daeed, mid thrown away as a useless thing, to 
niuke*room for the throne of the prince of dark¬ 
ness. 'lTie sacred incense, which sent rolling up 
in clouds its rich perfumes, is exchanged for* a 
poisonous, hellish vapour, and hefe is, yistead of* 
a sweet savour, a stench. The # eo»nely Vifer 
this house is turned all into contusufh; .the, 
beauties of holiness into yoisome jmpurities, the 
house of prqyer to a den ot thH'wes, and that of 
the worst and most h«rul kind, for every lust is 
a thief, and e° cry theft a sacrilege * continual 
rapine and robbery is committed on lio|y things. 

“ The noble powers which jyere designed and 
dedicated to divine contemplation aiqj delight^ 
are alienated to the service of the most des¬ 
picable idols, and employed to vilest intuitions 1 
J*and embraces; to behold and admire lying 
vanities; to indulge and cherish lust and wicked¬ 
ness. What have not the enemies don**vv ickedly 
in the sanctuary! How have they broken down 
the carved work thereof, and that loo w'lth axes 
and hammers! flic noiSfc whereof was not to be 
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heard in baling, much less infrthc demolishing 
this sacred.^ ame - f V * 

" book^pon the fragments 'of tliaf curious 
sculptut^^h once adoniecf the pafa£e of that 
great Tf ’8 : relics of cdftijnon notions; the 

|jv e ]y‘flnts of some*undefaceA truth; the fair* 
idea*/ 1 thinga; the yet legible prectyts that re 
| a ^J» practice. Behold, with wha/ accuracy the 
pieces show these loJilye been engraven 
ff.be finger of God; and how they now lie torn 
'*1 sc&ttercd, one in this dark corner, arftither in 
'tfat, juried m heaps of dirt and rubbish/. There 
L '/i not now a system, Ai entire table, of coherent 
truths 'to be found,* or a frame of holiness, but 
some shivered parcels. And if any, with great 
toil and labour, apply themselves to draw out, 
here one piece, and there another, and set them 
together, they ,serve rather to show how exquisite 
Divine workmanship was in the original com¬ 
position, and the excellent purposes for which 
the whole was first designed, than for present use. 
Some pieces ngree and own one'another; but 
how soou are our inquirieff and endeavours non¬ 
plussed and superseded! * 

4 How many attempt have been made since 
that fearful fall and ruin of this fabric, to compose 
again thc'truth* of so many several kinds into 
their distinct orders-, and make up frames of 
science, or useful knowledge; and, after so many 
ages, nothing is finished in any one kind. Some¬ 
times truths are misplaced, and what belongs to 
one kind is transferred to another, where it will 
not fitly match. Sometimes falsehood inserted, i 
which shatters or disturbs the whole frame. And I 


.whams with miigh fruitless pains done by one 
liana, is dashed in pieceij by another; and it is 
the work df a /allowing age to swiep away the 
fine-spun cobwebs of a former. Anu thdSe truths 
which are of greatest usp, though not most out of 
sight, art: least regarfleil: their tendency and 
design are ^overlooked; or they are so loosened 
and torn off, that tligy cannot be wrought in, so 
as to'ta£e hold of the Boul, but hover as faint', in¬ 
effectual riotiorts that' signify nothing. Its very. 
-fundamental pow’ers are sliakep and disjointed, 
nftd their order towards one another confounded 
and broken: so .that what is judged considerable 
is not considered; what is recommended as eli¬ 
gible and lovely, ik not loyed and chosen; yea, 
the truth, which is after gfcdlinesifia not so much 
disbelieved as hated, held in unrighteousness, and 
shines ns too feeble a light in that malignant 
darkness which comprehends it not. 

* “ Vou come, amiJ»\ all this confusion, as into 
the ruined palace of some great prince, in which 
you see here the fragments of a noble pillar, 
there the shattered pieces of some curious 
imagery, and all lying neglected and useless 
amongst heaps of dirt. Ho that invites you to 
take a view- of tly? soul of man, gives you but 
such another prospect, and doth say to you. 
Behold the desolation, all things rude and waste. 
So that should there be any pretence to the 
Divine presence, it might be said, 1 if God be 
here, why is it thus?’ The faded glory, tin* dark¬ 
ness, the disorder, the impurity, the decayed 
state, ill all respects, of this temple too plainly 
show that the greut inhabitant is gone.” 


CHARLES THE SECOND AND WILLIAM PKN.V 


f A recent view of Madame Tumud’s beautiful exhibi¬ 
tion of w<i\ figures, placed bctoie ug an admirable and 
striking likeness of the distinguished founder of Hmnstl- 
vnma, nud we were tmutily reminded of th4 following 
inter*lew, which we now trail wn be fiom his life, for the 
, gratification^ot our readers.] 

WHi- 1 * William Penn was about to sail from 
Englanjl to Ponnsylvania, he went to take leave 
*of *the .king, and the following conversation 
occurred — . •» 

“ Well, friehef William,” said Charles, “ I have 
sold you noble province*ni Nortl* America; but 
still I suppose you have no tbo/ights of going 
thither yourself.” 

“Yes I have,”-replied William, “ pnd I am 
just come to bid thee farewell.” 

“ What! venture yourself among the savages 
of North America? Why, man, what security 
have you that you will not be in their war-kettle 
in two hours after setting foot on their shores?” 

“ The iffest securit/'in the world,” replied Penn. 

44 T doubt that, friend William ; 1 have no idea 
ot any security against those cannibals but in a 
re^im»i»t of good soldiers with their muskets and 


bayonets; and nund, I tell you beforehand, that 
with all my good-will for you and your family, to 
whom 1 am under obligations, 1 will not send a 
soldier with you.” 

“ 1 want none of thy soldiers,” answered Wil¬ 
liam, “ I depend on something better than thy 
soldiers.” 

The king wished to know what that was. 

44 Why, I depend on themselves, on their own 
moral sense, even on that grace of God which 
bringeth salvation, and which hath appeared unto 
all men.** 

1 “ I fear, friend William, that that grace has 

never appeared to the Indians of North America.” 

“ Why not to them as well as others ? * 

44 If it had appeared to them,” said thp. king, 
** they would hardly have treated my subjects so 
barbarously as they have done.” 

44 That is uo proof to the contrary, friend 
Charles. Thy subject* were the aggressors. 

. When thy subjects first \ynt to North America, 
they found these people the fondest and kindest 

I creatures in the world. Every day they would 
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watch for them to come on s^iore, and listen to 
meet them, and feast them on all that thfy ha8. 
In return the hospitality <jf (£c savages, as we 
call thtfra, Ay subjects, termed Christians, seized 
on their country, and .rich huntyig-grounds, for 
farms for themselves!* Now, is it to 1*ponderedJ 
that these much-injured people should Hhve 
been driven to despelatiop by such injustice* 
and that burning with revenge they sfioifld have 
committed*some cxccsseVr 1 ” • • % 

• “Well, then^ Lhope, friend William, you will 
not coinplain when they cqme to treat you ii#the 
same manner.” . 

“ I am not afraid of it,” sail! Penn. * 

11 Ay! how" will you avirfd it? Yoti meun to’ 
get thyir hu»ting-gr«unds too, I suppose?” 

“ Yes, but not by driving these poor people 
away from them.” 

“No, indeed! how tlieu wjll you get •their 
lands?” 0 % * 

“ I mean to buy their lands of them.” 

“Buy their lands of them! Wihy, man, you 
have nlready bought them of me.” 

“ \ es I know I have, and at a dear rate, too; 
but I did it only to get thy good-will, not tl>al c l 
thought thou hadst any righy*to their lands; no, 
friend Charles, no right at all • ft hat right hast 
thou to their lauds V” • * 

“ Why, the right of discovery; the right which 
the pope and all Chmtian kings have agreed to 
give one another.” 

“The right of discovery* A strange kind of 


right, indeed, Wow, suppose, friend Charles, some 
canoe-loads *y{j these Indians, crossing the sea, 
and discovering Joy island of Great Britain, were 
to cliijn* ft as thgir ov^y, and set it up lor sale 
over thy head, wlAt wouldst thou think of them?” 

“ Why—wly—why,” applied Charles, “1 must 
confess, l should think it* a piece of great impu¬ 
dence in them.” 

Well, ihcn#hpw eaust thou, a Cliri^au, and 
ewC hristian prince too, do that which thou utterly 
condejmcst in these pcopla, wflom thou? callest 
savag<\?"-Yes, fiiend Charles, and suppose again 
that these Indians, on thy refusal to giv(f up thy 
island of Great Britain, v^erc to make war on 
thee, aryl, hAing weapons more destyjotuff than 
tlune, were to destroy many of thy subjects, and 
to drive the rest away, dost thou, not think it 
horribly cruel?” The king assented to this with 
marks of couviction. ^illiam proeec ded—“ 
then, friend Charles, how can I, who call myself 
a Christian? ifo what I should abhor m ifn "hea¬ 
then? No? I will not do it, but I will buy the 
right of the pioDer (tuners even of the IndiaiA 
themselves. b\ doing this, I shall imitate God 
himself m his* jystice ^id mercy, and thcielry' 
insure "his blessing on my colony.” * 

Pennsylvania soon became a Nourishing colony, 
and existed for seventy years, (the pound when 
the Quakers held the government.) without any 
force beyond that of the constable’s staff, and 
during that seventy jears it was ncvei invaded 
by any hostile power. 


DULNESS VERSUS TALENT. 


/’«»*■« Jitt'oic Utfn nioituh'* solotlf —1*11.1.0 
■*" 1 am oiTe ol a ^oryjHiuiorcrffs body who are 

often treated with great injustice, and 1 hope, 
after hearing the hardships under, w hich vvei la¬ 
bour, you will not refuse to exert, on our behalf, 
that extensive influence which yom office neces¬ 
sarily bestows. 

I am what people in a calm humour call “ a 
man of slow parts,” and when irritated, “ a dunce.” 
Pope, you know, has not spared our race, though 
1 think it was a pitiful advantage which he took 
of us; it was something like a man striking a 
woman, or a poet—pardon the sarcasm. Many 
of our tribe are by no means to be despised for 
musrular energy, whatever weakness of intellect 
they may betray; and Pope, f am sure, would 
have little relished a cuff from a fist ten times 
heavier than his own. Why, then, should#he 
hav& overwhelmed us with his angry wit, when 
he yould. have been the first to condemn tlje 
exercise on lnmsclf of the physical superior?!)' of 
another ? 

As a warning to # future men of genius who 
may fuel inclined dl attack us, I will tell them, 
that we have it in contemplation to use here- 


i.fter the most poweifu! weapBns winch mftiirc 
lias given u«. It would he silly m a home, 
when attacked by a bull, to butt with his head, 
he very Wisely takes to his heels. Ju like manner, 
if any one attack u^vvith his wit, let Imn beware 
lest w* return the bl^w by some manifestation of 
muscular vigour. • 

In modern times affuiis of lionoftr, it is wjll 
known, are generally decided by pisfld^, in cyder 
to put the combataflts as mffcli on an Equality 
as possible, so that the most expert fencer ha*# 
no advantage over the rnert^ flbviee. It w<*iM 
be well if iftme ccypmon instrument could lik£- 
*vise be invented for the use of w*s and block¬ 
heads in their frequent conflicts—something that 
would bring down the wit to the ^eiel of the 
dunce? or raise the dunce to the elevation of the 
wit. The pen, as af present usefl, manifestly 
gives the same advantage to the man of talents 
»s the sword to the skilful fencer; whence we 
men of slow parts are worsted in every encounter. 
I therefore submit to Jho consid erati on .of the 
public, whether it might not be usoOftcr a novel 
manner. Let the combatunts be provided with 
a large goosi^uill m one hand, and an inkstand 
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in the other ; and, standing at six Laces # difctance, 
let each in his turn dash the liguH, mto his ad¬ 
versary’s face, which would obi feu sly Equalise 
their powers of blackening. Indeed, fuia.would 
be an excellent plan for all literary champions, 
particularly editors of«newspaper, who might 
thus learn the “ art to blot,” which reems fast 
sinking into oblivion. t 

I carifcot conceive, however, Qhat there is'so 
much real difference between a man of genius 
and a *man of 'tommon undc/standinj; £s the 
is apt to imagine. Not a single idea 
i from the mind of s>ne of these clever men, 
.but may "be taken iiirby the dullest intellect, if 
suffiefent tune be allowed for the operation ; at 
the % 88tnc time, I own that when once it has 
found entrance, you will not easily draw it out. 
The mind of such an one is something like that 
emicAis receptacle (knowi^ perhaps, to some of 
your readers under the name of a^* 1 tlirift-pot”^ 
with* vflhich children provide themselves when 
seized with the spirit of saving, a* a needful 
auxiliary against the powerful, allurements oi 
cornfits and gingerbread. The 'pence can only 
be put in one by one, Jnd the <chool~boy will 
tell you whether they'are in greater hfuste to 
make their egress The man of talents, on the 
contrary, has an understanding like a purse, which 
receives and parts with com with equal leadi- 
s, but all this serves only to show how little 
the furniture of then minds essentially differs. 

I have, I am sure, for my own part, a number of 
sensible notions and beautiful ideas in my bead, 
but I know not liow it is, that although I am a 
great Writer, I seldom please any one besides 
myself. When I compose, 1 feel all the fen out 
of ipsffiration, nnjl my productions suggest to my 
own mind emotions of exquisite delight; yet the 
words iu which I exhibit my ideas seem not to 
convey the same meaning to others. r I^»cy stare 
and luugh at passages which affect me with ad¬ 
miration; where I titter, they knit their bnfws, 
and look like stoics wher I am bursting into I 
tear£—an unfortunate case, but obviously leading j 
it) no other, cone?usion than this—that on Addi- | 
sonf a p^den, or •« Sbakspqare, is only superior 
to t me. because he conveys his thoughts with 
'more success from his orn mind to that of an- 
qtWer, and not because there is a radical disparity 
between our powers of undemanding. 

Nevertheless, I would willingly waive all in¬ 
dulgence a^d fuvour from this consideration, if 
what we men of slow .parts actually produce were 
allowed fair, play and candidly estimated by its 
own merits; but so far from this being done, the 
ptrtiality and prepossession shown by all the world 
in favour of the works of men of talent, are quite 
insupportable. Both genius and stupidity, it is 
well ki.owii, !;ave intervals in which their natural 
characteristics seem suspended. Homer some¬ 
times nods, and a man of poor intellect is now 
and then found in possession of a beautiful idea; 


but it / all tlio sa\pc to most people; the pro- 
fictions of both are regarded indiscriminately— 
the one as usrifavnty fine, the other fyi invariably 
worthless. • (* * 

I well remember being present at a party which 
f wa$ join«deby a man of 'rcfmted wit and literary 
celebrity. He talked a long time before I coqld 
discover any thing extraordinary in what he said, 
but it *kould *have been fine diversion for the 
satirist to watch the rest of the company. All 
kept their risible muscles oil the tip-toe; an e\«- 
claifiation of delight was at the longue’s end of 
every one; and yo matter what he said, out 
came tfie laugh and the compliment. They were 
once, indeed, too liaffly. was telling a story 
evidently meatit to be laughable, belt-unluckily 
the company not understanding it, let out their 
burst of laughter before he had got to the point 
of tire jest, and.were so much exhausted and 
disfuriteh by their mistake, as not to be able to 
muster even a passable, laugh in the right place. 
It reminded no of the raw recruit who fires his 
musket before the word of command is given, 
for fear of being too late. 

, A tew days aftei, I happened to be in a dif¬ 
ferent company, and having a good memory, 
tried to play 6ft‘ a few of the bans wots which 
had called forth such hursts at merriment. “ Sir!” 

/ighbour, with a stare of perfect vn- 
caney. “ Humph !” says another. A third 
looked out of the window, and a fourth began 
drumming on the table with the gravity ol a 
judge. I perceived my want ot the high eha- 
lacter necessary to give dulness the brilliancy of 
wit, and silently withdrew my pretensions. 

1 lecollcct, too, another instance of the piuvn.s 
favor , the mpust partiality which influences 
mankind in the distribution of tlieir anplause. A, 
fuend of mine, wlio has » r » claim to talenjs above 
the ordinary standard, was once fortunate enough 
to jfroduce a tuleiable poem, which was published 
anonymously. A report got into circulation that 
it was the production of a certain poet of estab¬ 
lished reputation. Instantly a thotisund heads 
woe at work to find out beauties of which the 
author was quite tinconucious; and a critic proved, 
to the satisfaction of every one, that there was an 
elegant and pathetic allusion to the domestic 
circumstances of the supposed writer, and that 
the verses were unquestionably destined to im¬ 
mortality. lly some accident, in the course of 
a few days the .name of the real author got 
abroad. Admiration shrunk before the truth ; 
criticism blushed at being so deceived ; and in a 
wefek the piece was-forgotten. 

These incidents were brought very forcibly to 
my miud by wlint passed, not many weeks,ago, 
at a tea-party to which I had an invitation. One 
of the company happening to take up a number 
of Wajid’s Miscpli.any, which lay accidentally 
on th table, asked a lady^iear him how she 
liked one of the papers in it, at the same time 
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naming, as the reputed author, a gentleman of tempt, and I wonder the editor should know no 

some note in the literary world. The attrition better than tfy *is|rt it.” 

of all the rcEin was immedial^ljfcawakened, and Now? 1 havj the audacity to think—although 
nn unanhnoij request was made that it might be I am qpn&ious topposft myself to the majority 
read aloud. The genenj buzz of applause which of my fellow-creifures—that wit is witty, beauty 
followed had lasted sev*er&l minutes befofp 1 ven- ( beautiful, andg stupidity .stupid, from whatever 
tur|d to interrupt it, by questioning the correct- quarter they proceed. Why are we to suffer a 

ness ojj the mformatioii as^ to .the author, and* man’s reputation to cast the glare of success over 

mentioning a circumstance decidedly fiotJlile to his* failures, to^el^vate common-place if to clc- 
• it. • * • • % gance, and transmute obscurity into grandeur ? 

•A gentlemanJiUely to be acquainted with the Or whir not admire beautiful tRoughts«dhd ex- 
lfiatter coming in al that .moment, he was %jh 1 pressio\," though but the scattered and casual 
pealed to, and, from his own personal know-ledge, > progeny of mediocrity oU talent, and lowlfness of 
confirmed wimt I had advanced. # '"pretension ? As a dunlo, i shall not be much t 

“ Well,” exclaimed an oM bachelor on my *! injured jji th^cstimation of any one, Jjy cotifeas- 

right, “I wa» thinking all the timet that if Mr. j mg that I admire Homer’s “ Catalogue of Ships," 

was really the writei, he must have very Milton’s blank-terse theology, and Wordsworth’s 
much degenerated, or that tnis was some un- * Address to Thomas of Finland,” net from any 
finished scrap from Ins portfolio.” • j real feeling of admir^Jion, but*bccause latere 

“ Why, to be sure,” sq^-l «a lady, whose exda- not do otherwise, 
mations of delight during the perusal had been Your readers may amuse themselves bj^cfllcu- 
rather vehement; “though there is* an imitation • latmg how fnuch of the admiration lavished on 
of his style, and tTiough I must contend the j great authois lias the same origin. A man of 

paper has some incut, 1 own theie are none of talents may tell %rie that this is because I have 

the exquisite touches belonging to his eomposij not learned to* cynnecJn^ith these passages the 
tions.” same tfubhmc and affecting associations as the 

“ 'Hie piece is well enough,” criftd a blooming authors. It may he so. Wadsworth, I have 
beauty of eighteen, with ppetty flouting lips, no doubt, connects many fine associations with 
lit I should no more think pf taking it for the bleating of a sheep, but “ baa ” is no poetry. 

Mr.-’s than ot falling in love with my grand- 1 I have told you my principles of judging. Sir, 

father” j and I hope you and jour readers will so far 

“ For my part," said a young man who, having adopt them as not to withhold any approbation 
been engaged at play in a comer ot the room, | which this paper may deseive, though it comes 
had luckily escaped the error of joining in the I from In Ei-rub. 

general admiration, “ 1 think it a wretched at- A’/te (field. 


CATS. 

IOKCL*DING ABTICl,! 

* J • 

A cat's “first love,” did we say? aye, aud why Oh!' we are bettci^now, we are just “come 
not; wherefore debar a cat from “ the first plea- to,” we are ourselves again Forgive our fainting 
sure in life?” wherefore deny to her the “softer away, kind readei, it was all for yoftr sake, 1>#L 
feelings” of the “gentler sex?”which, in justice we are better now, and we are Molding tjive 
to their meekness of character, when the feroeious with vinegar and haftshorn. *Cats! out.# 1 what 
fit is not on them, they have won, and well de- mischief do you causeM\ho would htve thought* 
serve, from the hands or claws ol then brother and it, to live all these years midden faint away.uf 
sister quadrupeds. the thoughtsf>f a ca£j impossible, we can scarce!^ 

A cat’s first love!—we repeat it, how- full of aredit it; we cannot be ourselves,#we must be 
pathos, and thought, and feeling! how rich, too, somebody else. 

overflowing with all the tenderest bcntiments mid Cats! cats! Oh ye shining ones-^-come forth 

associations! We are almost ready to declare that again *> rc-ilUmnne the newly awakened imagin- 

the subject is too much for us; we are absolutfly 1 ation within us ; come forth, coine Mini the pui- 

swooning into a syncope at the bare contempla- j tile and parapet, gutter and garret, from attic aiyl 

tion j)f itj. oh, jernim! how very queer wc feeks • area, sewer and scullery, 

how funny; the room is going round, the candles ! ‘-From garden uni giove, 

burn blue, cats throng upon us by thousands J Where by moonlight >c love ^ — 

all going round and* round—fl, fo, fum, lie, ho, from cupboard and cellar, from cock-loft and 

we are gone—off, <^, off * * * J chimney, from height and from depth ; come forth, 

' come forth. i 
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*• Come fortli, oh ye children glwln«*s 
Where our pages ore read, may jf bavft jflur flume; 

Yo of the whisker, anil bright gieeiFcA, # 

And the hounding i law-paw, to meet* me flv ^ 

With the purr, ami the cplwtri, ant raterwanPUf, 

Gome forth, oil je kittens, and cats,lule je may." 

A cat’s first love—tlyre can be tio doubt of it, 
it is useless disputing the point or beaffng about 
the bush to evade the question—there is, to a 
moral cifrtain^y, swell a thing :n f the world ns a 
cat’s first love. We never had the gratifying 
opportunity afforded'us of hashing our ot^ics in 
such a sunshiny flood of feline affection and 
regard, and cannot therefore describe, seriatim, 
that which we have Seen with our eyes. Our 
forefathers and foremothers neveV enlightened 
our understanding upon the subject, our fore¬ 
great-grand mbthcr told us nothing about it, and 
our schoolmaster though otherwise a very clever 
fellow, never troubled hunt If to teach our young 
ideas how to shoot in that direction. We nre 
therefore bound to be guided by plain common 
i^ense in the matter, to suppose that such an event 
in the life of the animal of Whorr we are now dis¬ 
coursing, may have proceeded' 1 somewhat after 
this fashion. We will .oppose tl'iat two young 
members ol the feline race, just emerged from 
kittenhood, and arrived at the age of young cats, 
arc placed near to one another at a ball; 
mutual friend introduces them to each other; with 
much cordial and pleasant ceremony they grin 
graciously at one another—Tabitha demurely and 
modestly gives a faint purr as she bobs her best 
curtsey. Tom’s eyes sparkle, and lie brandishes 
a formidable five yard tail as he places bis paw 
upon h'is heart, and makes his best bow hpfore 
the aipiable and placid Tabitha. ('onver-atio 
now ensues. Tern starts many pleasing top 
k which elicit numerous approving monosyllabic 
purrs from the beauteous Tabitha—the last night’s 
adventure, including the scuttcr and .scramble 
which he had to escape scot and skin free from 
the ferocious claws of Black Dick, to one of 
whose inii.unorata Tom »«ad been whispering 
more “soft nonsense” than the lady’s rightful 
proprietor doomed either right, proper, or prudent. 
Toth cmsiders th s “ geut’e hint'’ of one of 
his nu.neroys M affaires du taut ” may please the 
fair lady, and ruse him" proportionably in her 
estimation, ns “a’ gallant youth.” and “ a man of 
the world,” and induce her £«» surmise that he is 
intimately acquainted with some of the “leading 
fashionables " and quite a man of “ ton,” Tabitha, 
however, puts up her fan, and her left fore paw 
at the same time, on hearing her “young friend” 
describe his midnight adventure—her blushing 
nfodesty, it must he owned, is much shocked at 
her companion not treating her with more be¬ 
coming dignity on “ so short an uquaintanee.” 
Tom, 'iftjV. _;er, being wF.at is technically termed 
“ wide awake-,” takes no notice of the young 
lady < “blushing confusion.” but immediately 
make* a “diversion” in his favour try requesting \ 


tl^o honour of hia fqjr partner’s hand for the next 
minuet. Politeness will noj allow th^lady to re¬ 
fuse this,and*she^ni|TS a sweet consent And now 
the scene changes, the merry music wills Wrrily 
over the cellaivtloor,—one„two, and off they go, to 
*one of Hart’s most enchanting quadrilles. How 
soff the lady trips along! her claws are tipped wjtfi 
silver, and at Uje terminating tip of Iyer little tail, 
her inaiVnna.em watchful over the interests of her 
darfing cluhl, and anxious, moreover, that she 
should “ look well ,* has hung n silver bell thtft 
she'Wy have 

- “Miuit wlieicvcr i>he goes,” 

How merrily this tinkles, f or she cannot help 
moving her tfil as she darifces; tins mov<» soon 
degenerates into a waggle, and this again into a 
decided downright wag whenever Tom’s eyes rc.st 
upuiVher, and altogether she begins to feel “very 
queer.” She leers af.d ’ooks most comically at 
Tom, her whole being is in a Mutter, and her 
“ young heart” beats pit-a-pat at a rate that it 
has never beat since the night she lost her mother, 
and lier supper, and her lile very nearly too, by 
P'e footman throwing a broom at her. Tom is 
in raptures at these -videot token* of sprouting 
affection; lie inwardly vows by the “lady-moon*’ 
to love lier for e\ er; he swears ov the stars to be 
to her n true a: d constant lover; but his soli¬ 
loquies with himself are interrupted by the music 
striking up the merry Gavotte dr Vtstus, and 
off they go—claws across, and back again, down 
the middle, aiul up again— balaucez, r/iame .Jm- 
irj/aisc, and fiiudc t And now the gentlemen lead 
the ladies to their seats, mid a truy of rat-refn sb- 
inent is banded round. But where is Tom, and 
Tabitha with tie siher bell'' and echo answers 
—hell. ■’ ; 

Out at the back co»’ cellar door ha* e they 
silently escaped, Tom having “ adopted the pre¬ 
caution ” of wringing the bell off bis belles tail— 
over the stone area, and up the wall have they 
glided and scrambled, and on the top of the 
water-butt, and “beneath tlu* midnight-moon” 
ure they seated in gentlest converse and most 
amorous dalliunee together. 

As the phrase is, there is ev idently “ something 
going on <—tween them.” Their whiskers are all 
alive, and evidently seek each other, being actu¬ 
ated thereto by some powerful inherent attrac¬ 
tion ; they are seated as closely to each other as 
“ circumstances v. ill nllow of,” and their tails are 
in “active exercise.” Tabitha’s being short, 
gently “stirs the breezeless air ” but Tom, young, 
vigorous full of ardent passion and strong desire, 
puts hi« into most vigorous motion, and flails the 
Wfcter-butt most vigorously; the water is all in 
motion, and blow after blow is administered with 
increased vehemence as his nassion rises. Mary, 
who is sleeping in the hack kitchen, is awoke out 
>f her sleep, and m her conn sion tears her best 
ughtcap all to smitherhis, in lier anxiety in the 
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dark to see where the noise comes from. Mean* more sudfcc^ulljj, anS at length is made happy 
while Tom |irgcs his 'suit ny>r^ vigorously and by TahUha. Ehiok. 


&JBLJB4E 4SCENERY. 


?t i|thc jjride of po’etry to paint the natr al* 
sublime. Passsion is said* t(* be ’fcocTiy* so is 
description.* The follo'wiii^'linesj from* the “ Nfcw 
Ytrk Evening Stas,” furnish one of those happy 
(fcshes of the poetic peyeil which disclofcs, 
veiled in “ the pnsmatiQ bioidery of tlie sun,” 
•iu object ol magnificent and stormy* gran- ^ 
dem •— * I 


NIAGARA. 

Cloud-girdled Blunder i embodied fitomi! 

^Whether ennibftd in vapours daik and dun, 

Or looms, magnificent, tiiy giant fo^pi , 

Throwh^tlie prismatic broideiy of the sun* 
Wondrool alike 1 What Hoods have swept tli^brow 
Since the bold plunge of thy primeval wave I 
"From whose tremendous ads mi, until now, • 

Thou hast nt± paused nor (ailed. You boiling grave 
Roars ffom its depths the song r real ton‘gave. 


TUB JUDGMENT 


Skiks that luve hung in h&utg o’ei I he caith* • 
For twice ten thousand yffurt, no longer sfaj, 

Stms that icinieed and hailed her morning bnlli, 

Have veiled thou dittoing files and rilelt away; 
Kiiitli has u-jupicl hn tnist, the deep, deep sou 
Flings li.uk i'Ci i avern'd pmtals to the day. 

White coral shells und peath rich, glistening lay. 
\uds1etpti hound in dn’amU'Sb hbiiuhc's lie, * 
Neat bum d sp„j1 ol an aifcosy. 

E a h in hi* lowly place ol rest is stifltd, 

As rl i Kill.* ti'imjM'l’s ualu unis loiee'is heard 
\nit lb' .uciiangt I bits his hand on hjgh. 

Svu.oimr by Him vho rules wall matchless pown 
On heavin'* high throne, that “ tnf< shall he no 
more.” 


A1 >nails me there, the lowlv and the gicit, 

Fiom enrthiflRemotest houndanes summoned* nigh; 
And all in breathless, solemn ■dem.e wail 
The aw I til Judge, de*ti mhug from on Ligh. 

“ IU hold he uwefc*** floud* aie beneath his feet, 
lit fore his tisei tl|> winged Mjuadrons tly, 

* 11 joining tin Kings of g'jUen victor) 

Jle bits ^ntluoiied iu yonder judgment seat, 

Where earth’s pale .son*, in tlmkened phaianv meet, 
Fiom Him that e.uinot err then Awun to heai. 

Now Imng tluindeib, piebaging drspuii. 

Roll o’i i the guilty soul, white music, sweet, 

The lapti.un.s hnrmonj of holy song, 

Welcomes tins blest amid the angelic thiong. 

T. W. A. 


T1IE THEATRE IN TRANCE. 


I n Aii the 1 bentb bate not profited by tlioii 
•h ;u-b'iu»liL lesson* so well as they ought to 
!ia»o done. A feverish love ofJrlnuige loops 

t^ein alwnyh*rt *tless. % fidget I y. djKultslicd, easily 

put lhto'good Iimuoui by some public display; 
but, then, just as easily kindled lyto madness 
a earn upon the < lightest occasion. Wlintevei 
tends to exutc discontent and niiUiiiordiuation 
.s j.ioafc welcome ami most popular. The icvo- 
I’.nmiaiy principle bilks within both lliou litera- 
tiiie and then drama The most,audacious and 
• evoltuig libertniau* and impurity me at piesent 
the staple ol the grealei part of the one and the 
o'.lies. II it be smd that the piotuics thus ex¬ 
hibited arc lather derived from the ficn/’cs of 
maniac imagination than diawn from actual life, 
the faiiiibni contemplation of vice set out so 
studiously cun ananc cannot but be attended 
with u fearful reaction ou public moials. In 
some they must undoubtedly excite disgust, f<w 
hardlf is it possible tiiat au entire people should 
be so sunk jn depiavity as to relish them; jet, 
that tli'ey are i elishcd bj the majoritj, it i> hu- 
possible to doubt, else wheieioie are they cneou- 
la'tedf A iccent pietc, entitled he. JuiJ 
tant, is reported toJbe a tissue of Hie* most 
scandalous bloaplieiim'S; and jet we aie assined 
it has immense success. At the vciy best, the 


I diama is of excel dingly ijmstionahle influence 
in suppoit of inoials, but when thus iiifnniSiisl) 
piostituted to the most base ant?wicked of pin- 
I poses, it dcseivos no (juaitei wliateui, foi it be- 
• conies u noxious pestilence, calling lor the most 
{ decisive nTc.isuies to leinove ami overcome it. 

I liul,detjne ask, vvoujjl the Fieueb ever consent 
> to pair with then tlu^tie No, it is not m 
! their nutuic, they would resign their rdigron, 

I for that thev have lonnally rencynic. 11 before-#* 
1 say, they would pail v.iih their vei\ yuls (j»r 
| anj tiling or nothing, any tlinJJ* ibiAvould 
i they sacrifice except tluHlicatie. It ^eenis part 
ol then iiatuie, then essence, they ate nil **| 
the theatre, !licatiij^l. —Jteconh of a Haute' 
tlwonqh Fiance and Italy, Off If, Hae Wdnon, 
F.S.A., .11.A.li. 

Let in see now the opinion of one ?f the first 
fatheis ««f then chuieh oil tfie swh|o« l of phiy- 
liouscs *—*• Wliatl tin* theatres are t?ie woik J>t 
•lesus Christ! These biaspliemus stu1,e m«v 
% with honor. Would Jos.its Cluist pieside m 
assemblies of sin, where iveiy thing we boar 
weakens his doctunes? whole the Mpi-on jp teis 
into the very .soul by all "lie semes, and every 
iuMs cinploved to seduce, awaken, and justify 
the passions I 14 * eomV'inusEvery Christian 
ought to abstain from them, howevei innocent 
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he may flatter- himself to bf) in, bridging from 
these places an untainted heart. t It is sullied by 
being there, since by jus presence alrpe he has 
participated in the works of .baton, and violated 
the most sacred promises he ,roade to Jesus, 
Christ and to his church. Abstain fnw a theatre' 
where He is insulted ! ”— Massillon. 


Again, another of their fathers observes, “ It 
is at the tjieatyre our daughters ur taught the 
art of skilfully conducting an intfygue, of con¬ 
cealing from,their parents the secrets of their 
hearts,, a<pd of cherishing, a passion condemned 
by propriety and morality .”—Abbe Clemens , > 


. ;t REVIEW. 


Ernest Maltravers. \n Three Vola.- Saunders and 

Ottley. 1 ** »* 

ARTICLE 11. 

It is a circumstance much to be regretted, that in 
the^comporition u nd writing of tilts novel, Mr. Bulwer 
stibuld not have finished tlfw story, but have left the 
various characters unsettled, and wandering still m 
sewcli of “ fairer fields and pastures ever new.” This 
is a defect more particularly referring to the character 
•of Alice Darvil—a creature,,who appears beautiful 
jven iu her fall, lovely in her devo ion to her betrayei, 
and tender m that very adoratim? of the heart wind 
she shows for Maltravfo. We receive a passing 
glimpse of her character in connexion wilh a psuedo- 
banker, whose p}aus and designs are any thing hut 
guiltless towards a creature still beautiful—a mother 
inuorent in all but the tremendous fnll from virtue to 
vice which has made her so. The reader will be scarcely 
able to form a correct estimate of her character ; we 
see little of her; her appearances are like those of 
some fallen angel—she inherits a beauty and glory 
peculiarly her own, and in her love for her infant, 
and the long-endunug and confiding faith ui the 
everlasting attachment and devotion of her lover, we 
lecogiAse a spotless and shining purity of faith and 
hope which we connect with a lofty and unfallen cre¬ 
ation. She wanders over the earth ; and, exalted even 
in her penury ai 1 wretchedness, slip chums the pity 
and sympathy of the merciful and the humane; und 
with such a beautiful conception of character as this, 
—one of the finest which Mr. Bulwer has ever drawn, 
—wc regret that he should have trifled, and neglected 
lo fill up the canvas where the outline wrs so. bold 
and sliming. 

In the second volume we iu-e introduced to Madame 
de a't. Ventadoar m England. Ernest meets her by 
•jhaiice, anil theipformer Itason is renewed in friend- 
«typ. If returning from a ride they are caught in a 
ihundt. “torn, anu take refuge in an tun where Alice 
was staying Ernest and Valerie were in one room, 
Alice in the next 

“ The door coimmin'tnting with the next n.om gently opened. 
A fair form, a form fairer and younger than that or Valerie de 
t?t \ enudoiuyi ntcred the ajiartment; tlu silence had dccclvtd 
Iu r, she hi huved that Maltravers was alone bhe had entered 
v ith hei hearjt Upon her lips , love, sanguine, hopeful love in 
ticrj vein, in every thought; she had entered, dlearning that 
aciots that threshold lovewauld dawn on her afresh, that all 
would be once more ns it had been, when the common air was 
ra'iturc. Thi.s she entered, and now she stood spellbound, 
tciror-strkken.pale as death, life turned to Btone, youth, hope, 
bliss, were for ever over to her. Ernest kneeling to another 
was all she saw. 1’or thin had she been faithful and true amidst 
btoun and desolation; for this had she hoped, dreamed, lived. 
Tl.oj did tint uoti. her, she was unseen, unheard And Ernest, 
who would havogoue barefoot to the end of the earth to find 
he , wa* iu theory loom with her ami knew it not. 

“ ' C&i i*«i again 4 Beloved, said Valerie, very softly. 

*• ‘ Beloved Valerie, hear met’ 

"These words wire enough for the listener, she turned 
noiselessly away Humble as that heart was, It was proud The 
dom closed on her Hhe had obtained the-wish of her whole 
being. Heaven had heard her prayer—she had ouco mors seen 


the lover of her youth, and thenceforth all was night and dark 
ness to her What malUr what became of her? One moment 
—what an effect it produces uppn Years I One moment—virtue, 
crime, glory, shame, woo, rapture, Yost upniiTnobieiUs. Heath 
itself is but a moment; yet eternity is its successor.” 

The character of Maltravers is, from its very nature, 
and- the scenes and trials of life through which he 
passes, necessarily ch?ng<ftble and variable. We re¬ 
cognise no one particulin trait of disposition which 
shines steadily and steadfastly throughout lus whole 
curecr. The one which most ukases us is the one m 
which the powers and creations of a mind naturally 
imaginative are poured forth. Instability and disci 
arrest his career ; ami to the pointed queries he puts 
to his physician, that functional y returns an answer 
of grave and solemn import. 

Maltravers appeared satisfied, changed the conversation, 
talked easily on oilier blatters tor a few minutes, nor was it till 
he had dismissed tyis physician that lie broke forth with the 
thoughts that wore onming within him 

“ ‘Oh'* cried Maloud, as he rose and pacul the room with 
rapid strides, ‘now, when I set before me the brood and liinuii 
ous path, am I to be condemned to halt and turn aside’ A vast 
empire mis on my in w, greater than that of Cesar's and eon 
querors’, an empire durable and universal m the Minis of men, 
that time Itself cannot overthrow, and death marches with me, 
side by side, and the skeleton hand waives mt buck to the 
nothingness of common mt-n ’ 

'* He paused at tiir easement, he threw it open, and leaned 
forth and gasped for air II ui veil w«s sen-in ami still, and 
morningfame coldly forth amongst the waning stars, and the 
haunts of men, in.tlu.ir llinniuglitnre of idleness and of pleasure, 
were desolale ami out. Nothing, save nature, was awake 

“ * And if, oh sta «1' murmured Maltrnv ers, rom the Ui-p 4 * 
of his excited heart, if 1 h,yf. been insensible to v»ur solemn 
beauty, if the heaven and the barfh had been to me but ns air 
and clay, if I were one of a dull and dim eyed herd, I might live 
on and drop lijto the grave from the ripeness of unprofitable 
years. It Is because 1 yearn foi the great objects of an immor¬ 
tal being that life shrinks and shrivels up like a si roll Away ' 
1 will not listen to thesis human and material monitors, and con¬ 
sider life as a thing greater than the things that 1 would live 
for. My choice is made; glory is more persuasive than tho 
grave 1 

“ He turned impatiently from ihe rasemeut, his eyes flashed, 
hi 

All the calculations of prudem c, all the tamo and methodical 
l\ AMUliuh. *» * i'u which, from tunc to time, he had sought to 
sober down the impetuous man into the calm machine, faded 
away before the burst of awtul and commanding passions that 
swept ovor his soul " 

Fragments, beautiful as those we quoted in our for¬ 
mer notice, we again quote; they are like scattered 
seeds of thought j>ver which the summer calm has only 
to shine, to bring them to a ricli and full fruition. 

“ As vain and arrogant of tho lout wreck of their national 
p-nius ns the Homans of old were of tho empire of all arts aud 
arms, tho modern Italians look upon the harmonies vf other 
lands as barbarous; nor can they appreciate or understand ap¬ 
preciation of the mighty German music, w hich is the proper 
rm instrelsy or a nation of men—a music of philosophy, or heroism, 
of <ne intellert and the Imagination, beside which, the strains 
of modem Italy are Indeed effeminate, fantastic, and artificially 
feeble. Rossini is the Canova yf rnuaiQ-wwlth much of Jhc 
prcttwwilh nothing or the grand. 

“IhU&AI broffross is eternal chancre. 



love! 

" The poetry of the put rings on our ears tho deeper and the 
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diviner because removed from Hie cla^that mode the pouts. #> 
art, Hrt, Low Oast thou beautify and exalt iu> 1 What Is nature 
without theef # 

" There•!» mtlnnK more salutary #o nttiw men than orcn- 
tnonal inftrvalAof repose, when wcloak Hithtn uiKteiid ofwitli- 
out, und cxaiunie, almost inneiihiblv (for 1 hold strict and cou- 
snous hell Kcrutlnya thing imu.li rarer tliafti we aui>|ieet) wltat 
we have done, wliat wc are dhpltbk of doing It an settling, no 
it were, a debtor and creditor account with the pasr, befotgue* 
phtpgc into new speculations • 

,r FeoiiIe who do not write flunk as wull j' iienple who do, bfl 
rounertld. *uv m< , well-developwl Jhougnt, lu coiif] JiUstmrtlon 
to i ague medit,irmn, must In- connec ted with some tangible 
plan or object* and, thrretnro, %a^munL Jm either writinggnen 
or at ting men, if wi desire'to tost tjj< logic, Aid unfold llu 
symmetrical and lusi-dfnluurH of our reasoning fauiltv . 

« “ I'erhaps ftw nfl.ii i>) .real genius are much gnawed lot the 
ac»iri nt Inmc until they are artificially worked up to it. There 
is in a sound, torrtcl ilitcUet t, with all its gilts fairly balanced, n 
«aim <onst luusnoNs ot power, aTcrtainty that when itastrength , 
is fairly put out, it must be to realise the usuar result ot 
stronglh Men of second-rate geun^ on the contfliry, aiu fret-* 
till and ncuous, fldgultitg after a culibrity winch they do not 
estimate by theft* own UlflSUa* hut by the talents of some one 
the '] )*•> sti a tower, hut are o< ill pled only with measuring iti 
shadow, and tli 11k their own heighten Inch they ne\cr calcu¬ 
late) is to cast as broad a ou< over the earth 

“ There n> in a man Hint Inis ninth in him a wondorfully 
.leutraiid smsilivi perupUon oi his own evlstence A n itlUifilii- 
tme und suhi-i ptihle person has, ltidwC ten lunulas nftirh 
life as a dull tillow lie nuplipTiis himself in a thousand 
ohjet ts, assunauh each with Tim own identity, livis in each, 
and almost looks upon the woild with its infinite objects as a 
part ot Ins indisidualliving Aftirwaids, as W 1 lames down, he 
witlnhaws his tones, IhiHu still has a knowUdgc of, and an m 
tei'st in tin land they once him rid 11c nndvistatids other 
|Hnj»le for hi has I.veil m other people—tin elund and the 
li.U'g, faiieu (l hunst If now Drums mid now t’esi.r and thought 
how Ac should act in almost esoy imaginable eiieumst.'iice ft 
hie* • 

■ What a InMiiy is there in I he iir% love of the ninael flint 
jiioicHhbi which we give, the |>alpable form the tong mun- 
, >< ms m% \ , l.i.i , r.ill .1 a •> yI* , -ila* In rutitul ghost 
it • i ii >" i.i . i ■!., wpnii wi mvid., hi the wudiira of our 
still closets with the* wand <>l the simple j^n ' 

** Models uiav lot in our taste »s uitua, but do not excite ub to 
be authors 

' Then Is no pi riud of hie in wine h we inure ne cues title to 
the si ntitnnir ot friendship, than in the mu rials ol moral ex 
hnuHtion n tilth sue ceed to Hu disappointment of the passions 
There is then sinoething inviting in thoti gentler feelings 
vlilth keep alive, but do not level tile 1 eiieulatum ol flic ufUe- 


“ A man •umi.nei tlier study with much depth, nor compose 
with much art, imlusufie has some definite object before him, 
in the llut. some one branch of knowledge to master, In the 
last, some out* cnnAcption to work out. 

“1 bediqgt it has Aj grant effect on the future labours of a 
writer, the place wlictw he first dreams that it is lus destiny to 
write' 

“The faiewclln of friendship have indeed something or the 
melancholy, but n 0 t the angtu*n#»f those of Jove Perhaps it 
would lm In t*r if we could get rid ol love altogether Life »«mld 
go on smoother nnrl happier without It Friendship Is the wine 
ol existcm e, bufclov e is llu> rlram-drinklng _ 

‘•There Is a uoiuftn pci- of the head us we'll in ol*the heart, 
and in old age we toil as nmc.li remorse, if wuhuve wasted our 
rotund talents, ns it wc Imvu perverted our natural virtues 
The profound and exultant satisfactien v#th which 4 tnan who 
feels tMft he*lias not lfted in vain—that he has entailed on the 
world lufynrlnum ol mstruaion or delight—looks bark upon 
depm tert struggles—is one of the happiest emotions of%hich the 
ronsticnre can hi capable Wldft Indeed ore the petty faults we 
commit as individuals, afiietlig !#! a narrow mfle, ceasing 
with our own lif^lo the incalculable and everlasting gaod we 
may prod*e as public iu« n by one book or bv one law Depend 
upon it, that the Almighty, who sums up all the good and all 
the evrJ clone bv his creatures in a just balance, will not Jhdgn 
tla august benefactors of a world with the same severity as those 
drones ot society, who have* no great services to stum in the 
cteinat ledger, as n set oil tothe indulgence of their small viecs 
“ Wc learn so rapidly w-licn our teachers are those witkvc 1 
and it tie observe d that ihe less our knowledge', the less perhaps 
out genius in otlu*r things, the more facile are oui attainment*, 
in music, whirl* i*a ve ry jealous mistress of the mind • • 

1 J*y being rubbed long and ofti u against the great loadstone 
of society, we"»titam in a thousand httlo luinuto points an 
ailructum in cunimo| with our fellows Their putty sortowiff 
and small joys—theft objects of interest or employment, at 
some time or other, cave been on is We gather up a vJist col 
lee turn ol moral .yid*mental lartlungs ot exchange, and wi 
scarcely imd any intellect too hut what wi* can deal wqp 
it in w ay * 

“The' desire of distinction grows upon us, till excitement be¬ 
comes disease At first it seems cmmglftto obtain sumo credit, 
.mil iiii.nhnti an utn ii s In the g,mirfl slink Ion in nr, new 
v ii ns , list Il.e 11 id ciow visibb from l* i* ••l.nili < ef unit, 
ami w« tin u*i of iiiinpying i y.n.u.t nalu i*» the gi ml I’an- 
I'linn Hi ii wc »ve im flu first tiini tin ■ asf d'sfnciion tiu- 
ty»ci n reputntnin and fame, between to-day and immortality 
“The powers of the mind on* things that cmoot be less im¬ 
mortal than flic »h re* sense* of identity tin sc acquisitions 
accompany us through the eternal ptognos, and wc may obtain 
a lower or a higher grade hereafter, in pioportion as we are* 
molt ot less fitted by the extreme of oui intellect tu comprehend 
aud execute the solemn agencic* of God ' 


ROOKS AND AUTHORS. 


^ Mihb Enfiv worth.—Mips Eek^vorth was otic 
evening J) usi i\ writing uesi^^icr faroer, when a servant 
brought in the tea equipage. Tilt authoress measured 
the cine spoonfuls into a china cup, then “turjwcl 
on ’’ the boiling water into the tcapot,"lel it stand the 
time proper for tnfusion; put into other cups their 
cream and sugar, pouring thereon— wh.it 3 In her 
lite,rnry abstraction she had omitted to put in the 
hyson, so that the draught she* now offered her parent 
was very rmlk-and-watcrisb indeed. “Were you 
writing on Irish bulls that you niauc eucli a blunder, 
Maria?" asked the sire. “No, papa,’’ returned his 
witty girl, “ ’twtiK Irish Absent-ten vnn ” 

A Lkarnko Negro. —Job Ben Solomon, son oi 
the Mohammedan King of Banda, was taken in 1730, 
and sold in Maryland. He afterwards found his way 
to England, where his talents, dignified air, and 
amenity of character, procured lnjn friends; among 
the rest, Sir Hana Sloune, the founder ol the Uutish 
Museum, for whom he translated several Arabic mauu- 
acxiptH. After being received with distinction at fhe 
courg of St. James’s, he was Bent back to Banda. 
The letters whirh he afterwards wrote to his friends m 
England and America were published aud perused 
with interest. This man la said to have been able to 
repeat the whole korap fiorn memory .—Liberia Herald, 
No. VII. Printed ataMouroviu, in West Africa, a 
colony of Blacks; the^printer and editor being both of 
the same colour. j 

Huder.—H uber nas been blind from the age of 
seventeen. At that period he fell in love with a rich 


young lady, who returned his affection, and consented 
to become Ins wife, A few months afterwards he was 
afflicted with gutta seiena, which deprived him entirely 
of sight. Me was Sent to Pans in the hope that a eure 
might be effected, but he nhtained no relief, and re¬ 
turned jfi despair to iSeneva. Mademoiselle Lulled 
man ltd the object of h<* disinterested affection, not¬ 
withstanding his misfortune. This excellent womanuoon 
discovered a thousand means of Hqjiplymg the waifc 
which her husband’s calamity occasioned* During the 
war she formed whole ymies of £*ng, of vaTti^s slkes, 
and thus enabled him to distinguish the positions of 
the different mips. Sh^ stuck puis nPa map, afid* 
thus gave her husband a correct yltj of the movement# 
of the troops.# A method by which he was enabled tB 
write was invented fo^him, und his wife formed plans 
6f the places they inhabited in relief, fit had a great 
taste for uatuial history. He made Ins wife mid to 
him u number of works on the subject, and particularly 
relative^ bees. With her assistance he made aeveial 
discoveries, which he published under*the title, of 
“ Researches on Bees." To extensive knowledge M. 
Huber joined an extraordinary memory, and he relatAl 
in u graceful style a great variety of intcrestiug 
auecdotes .—Memoirs of the Court of the Empress < 
Josephine. 

Sharp Retort. —“WiM you lent? 'lirewer your 
newspaper, sir?—he only just wants to read it!" 

“ Yes, my boy; and ask him to lend me bis dinner—* 

I only just wang to eat «t i ” 
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Jemmy Dawson.— Shenstone’s pathetimand affect- m foliar edition of “fillotson’s Sermons.’' The pro. 
mg ballad of Jemmy Dawson hA drlwn tears from bability of this being what was alluded tft by the word 
every person of sensibility, or posseting th# feelings “ Till," on ttie pfccesof paper, made onl of. them im- 
of humanity; and it will*»outinm' to be %|U^ired as mediately wait uponithe bookseller who fiad jiUrdiased 
long as the English language shaUfcxist. This ballad, the books, and uk if he had the edition of Tillot- 
which is founded in trnth, was taken from a narrative 1 son, whichJmd belli amoag*tlie books sold to him ; 
first published in the Mhrrot of thl 2d of August, p onjiis refyy in the affirmative, and the volumes being 
1746, three duys after the transaction itffecords. It handed down,* the gentleman immediately purchased 
is given in the fonn of a letter, and is qf follows: them aiu^ ou carefully examining th^leaveg, found 

" A Voung lady of a good f^niv and handsflrae hank tfctes, singly dispersed in various places of the 
fortune bad fdr some time extremely loved, and w*s volumes, tt^ the amou»ff*o£ seven hundred pounds I 
cqually.beloved bj^Mr. James Dawson, one of those put what is perhans*uo less remarkable than the pif- 
unhappy gentlemen who suffered mu Wed«esfcy last, | ceding, the bookseller informed.himthat a gentlemqfc 
at Kenniogton Common, tor high treason'; 00a had he 1 at Cambridge, reading in his catalogue of this edition 
either been acquitted, or have found the royal mercy to be sold, had written to him, and desirpdit might he 
after condemnation, thg dt^ of his enlargement was to* sent tcT Cambridge, which was accordingly done; but 
haveheen that of their marriage. ff ’ the booka^ot answersag the gentlemah’R expectations, 

“ I will not prolong the narrative by anyTepetition they had been jn the booksellers shop fill the period 
of what she suffered on sentence being passed on him; of this very singular discovery. 

none, excepting those utterly incapable of feeling any Hannah Moiu?.*-The energy of her mind in 
soft or generous emotious, hut may easily conceive earning into execution any purpose which had been 
he^ggonms; besiaes, the Bud catastrophe will be suffi- . adopted after sufficient consideration was very 
cient to convince you of the® sincerity. markable. In coTiforuyty with this part of her cha- 

“ # Npt all the persuasions of her kirdjed could pre- racter, her plan was, in^ny new resolution which 
vent her from going to the place of execution; she involved the exercise of self-denial, to contend with 
was determined to see the last of a person so dear to the most difficult part of the undertaking first, after 
^icr, and accordingly followed tjie b|< r *dgef< in a hackney- which she used to say, she found the remaining sneri- 
roacli, accompanied by a gentlenum nearly related to Hits comparatively eaiy to be submitted to. 
her, and one female frieiuL She near enough to* On this principle, having resolved to desisf fioni 

met the fire kindled whmV was to Consume that hei fcomg to the thentie about the time her play of 

she knew wa*» so much devoted to her, and* all the “Percy” was rcvwl, she determined to make that 
other dreadful pre^aiatiorrs for his fate, without be- the immediate.*occasion for carrying her new resolu- 
traying any of those emotions her friends nppre- tion mto practice. -Mrs. Siddons was then at the 
bended; hut when all was over, and that she found height of her fame, and wur to act the part of the 
he was no more, she threw her head hack into the heroine of the tragedy, a character which she was said 
coach, and ejaculating, ‘My dear, I follow thee! I to exhibit with ifcarkable success; and Mrs. Hannah 
follow thee! Lord Jesus 1 receive both our souls More was in the midst of a brilliant society of friends 
together,’ fell on the neck of her companion, and and admirers, who nil atteuded the representation ; 

expired the very moment she had donp speaking. but here she was determined to make her first stand 

“ That excessive grief which the force of her resolu- against this particular temptation, and to break the 

tion ha^ kept smothered within her breust, is thought spell of enchantment while standing in the centre of 

to have put a atop to the vital motion, and suffocated the magic circle 

at once all the animal spirits " Another anecdote will show the same principle, 

In*thc “Whitehall Evening Post," August 7th, brought into exercise on a very different occasion. As 

thil narrative is topied with the reuinik, that “ upon her limited inert ne began to he sensibly diminished at 

inquiry every circumstance was literally true." . one time, by her *-availing expenses, she determuu.. 

A ballad was cried about the streets at the time, to perform her journeyu in t>tage-coaches; anti m order 

founded on this melancholy narrative, but it cau to overcome at once every obstacle that pride might 

scarcely be said to have aided Shenstone in his beau- interpose, she veaolved to pay u visit to a nobleman, as 

tiful production. she was about to set out in one of these vehicles, 

SiNGULAlt hkcoveuy of proprmy.—T hv? follow- which, as there was a public road through the park, 
ing circumstance is as true it is remarkable:—A set her down at the door of the mansion. She has 
few years ago, two gentlemen who had beep left ex- more than once* described her conflicting sensations 
tutors to the ^ill of a friend, on examining the when his lordship, proceeding through a line of ser- 
property^wund a scrap of paper, on which was written, vants, in rich liveries, came to hand her out of her 
“ Sevefi hundred pounds in Thl.” This they took in conveyance, a conveyance at that time much less used 
o the literal srmse, and examined all his apartments care- than at present by persona of high respectability. Thus 
.Jolly, but in vain. They »* Id his collection of books it was the policy of this able tactician to commence 
Jo*a bookseller, Weal* the Mews, and paid the legacies her operations by a decisive blow, whereby the main 
in proportion. The singularity' of the circumstance strength of the opposing force was at once broken and 
occasioned tlifem very frequently to converse about i*, dispersed, and her victory made easy and secure.—/fo- 
aud they recollected among the books sold (which bad bert*’ Memoir of Mm. Hannah More. 
taken plaoe -ipwards of seven weeks before) there wai 

c GEM. 

Agk ani? Youth.—H ow dangerous, how foolish, springing from a source of injury, the tongue tied from 
how presumptuous is it in adults to suppose that they the oppression of a wounded heart, the trembling wd 
can read the thoughts and the feelings of those of a agitation of the little frame convulsed with emotion, 
tender age! How often has this presumption, on their diave often and often been ascribed by prbjudgiag and 
part, been the ruin of a young mind, which, if truly self-opinionated witnesses, to the veryopposite passion* 
estinrn-utd a**d» duly fostered, would have blossomed to those which have produced them. Youth should 
and produced good fruit! The blush of honest indigna- never be judged harshly, and even when judged Cac¬ 
tion is as dafk as the blush of guilt—and the paleness rectly, should it be in an evikcourBe, may always he 
of concentrated courage as marked as that of fear—the reclaimedthose who decide'Ltherwue, and leave it 
firmness of conscious innocence is bat too often mis- to drift about the world, lave to answer for the cast- 
taken at, the effrontery of hardened vice—and the tear* away .—Jaehb Faittynt, 
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SCOTTISH f'UNEItALif. 


In the summer of IShO, the writer,of this 
article had occasion to pass the evening of » 
Saturday, in the first town which, one meets in 
entering "the /alley of Strathmore fronf Perth. 
The situation* of that valltf^ and especially of 
this*part of it, has njany charms? as well for the • 
fflnkjaary, the hisforiafi, and # tlie moralist, as for 
the mere lover of scenery.. ’The valley itself is 
both ample aiid rich; through the centre <of it 
flow some of the* most, delightful streams fiven of 
that land of jnqpy ana Aright waters »the moun¬ 
tains winch skirt it on the south are rendered 
memorable by traditions of Struggles against 
Romans, and Danes, and other invaders,—ayd 
classical as among the localities of*the mosf wilri 
and witching effort of Sh<6speare‘s muse; while, 
on the north, the Grampians mingle, their blue 
peaks with the eloudk, and conceal valleys, the 
inhabitants of which still retain customs and tra¬ 
ditions that have stood the test of a thousand 
years. 

In such a place to tarry for t?ie night, required 
no great effort of persuasion; und lilting rested 
myself, I crossed the river Ila by a fjnc old bridge, 
and took a ramble among the fields ami farmhouses 

i the opposite bank. It was su* an evening 
and such an hour, os gave to that ramble the 
highest charm which the first sight of a fine 
country can possess. The summer was in its 
prime; the sun, but one brief hour from the 
western mountains,•flung his light, softened and 
slanting, through the dark foliage of the’trees, 
till, falling agon the windows of s/ne half-con- 
cT^lled cottage, it wa% reg^pted rilack with that 
sparkling dazzle which excites without injuring 
the eye; and the soft west wind justjjowing the 
full-grown hay and bended com into the gentlest 
waves, bore and mingled upon its wings the rathe 
perfume of the distant heather, and more intense 
fragrauce of the field bean. After a little time, 
the belfry of a parish church, wildly sequestered 
among trees, met my eye; and as such a place, 
at such a time, is by no means the worst either 
for the mechanical or the moral painter, I bent 
my steps thither. The structure, though small 
in its dimensions, humble in its appearance, and 
grey through the effects of time, bore no trace 
either of dilapidation or desertion. Around it 
were collected the bones of many generations, 
under the green sods or their grey monuments i 
and tfle spreading elms and venerable ashes so 
curtailed it around and canopied it above, as to, 
put one in mind of the sacred groves of Che 
Druids. Through the trees I could catch a 
glitnpse of the parsonage house, or manse, as it 
is styled in that partJof the country. It was of 
larger dimensions and more modem structure 
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than the church; but it seemed as though it had 
tfeen spoiled^of ift inhabitants—the window shut¬ 
ters were closed on the inside, and without the 
swallews had bliil^ such a frieze as to fill rp&rly 
the .upper third of ea*ch opening. • 

I pasted around to the froyt §f the church. 
An old habited in the ancient and peculiar 
dress of tlfb Scottish lowlander,—a suit of htnne- 
ntade blue, with the coat J&wn to his heqjs and 
encircling him a modern "frock, his withesed 
hands exposed half way to the elbows, Ins neck 
with one little fold of cravat round it, and bis 
white hair coming out from under a great breadth 
of blue bonnet,—waB leaning upefh a long st^ff, 
and bending over a giffve which seemed ontf 
that instant to»lmvc been closed. No tear stqje 
down his cliqpk, and no positive sign of grief 
j escaped him, but in Ijis whole manner and atti- 
| tude there was an expression of calm and re¬ 
signed woe, whivh^was not only more affecting 

I at the time, but seemed bo bespeak a greater 
depth and duration of anguish than the most 
noisy lamentation. As I approached him, he 
lifted his bonnet in that grave and reverential 
manner which is peculiar to the Scottish pea¬ 
santry of the old school. 

“ You have chosen a melancholy place,” said 1. 
“ Ay, sir,” replied the old man, " it is fitting 
that I should visit what may soon be my last and 
only habitation; and I could not find a season 
more capable of turning my thoughts in that di¬ 
rection in which, at my time of life, they o^ght 
to be turned, than the present, ab which life has 
sustained so great a privation, that, il it were 
God’s will, it would almost be a pleasure to die.” 

“ Have ^uu buried a friend in that graver 1 ” 
said 1* pitting the old jnmil, “ human fife is sub¬ 
ject to such calamities^ and they thicken as it 
approaches ils close.” » 

“ I have not lost a friend inoie tlun others,'Jj 
replied he, " nor, indeed so much, as» l^ie dajs 
during which I could liave proffted, *if had 

spared him, by the kind instructions ofc him Vhc* 
now lies cold in this gfuve, ljaftt of necessity- 
have been slioft.” 

! And pray, may I ask,” said I, “ mho be is in 
t whom, if he was no more a friend to you than to 
others, you take so deep an interest? ” 

“ He was one,” replied th? old man, “who, in 
his brief career, was a blessing to tHte county 
side in general, and promised long to be one to # 
this parish in particular; but to our sorrow, his 
kindness to others has been the cause of his lying 
down, under circumstances the most^mclanj^oly, 
in a grave the most untinlbly. But *th'£ffe is no 
accounting for the lot of man; the hand of Hea¬ 
ven, which oft^n lies. light upon the senseless 
3 r 
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and shining, falls with its full weight, and in its 
most fearful manner, upon the g^herous and the 
good. But it is all well ordered; they whom 
Heaven lias chosen ppd ap,'minted qs n its own, 
must endure chastisement, leat prosperity in this 
world should'make them over-fond of its enjoy¬ 
ments, and forgetfol'of those mansions which are 
to form their blessed and eternal home." 

AS* the aged mourner spokotthe.se words,there 
was an earnestness, and even an eloquence of 
manner about him, which would have ^lone no 
discredit to a professional public spdhHr; ot ra¬ 
ther,'“they w ere such, as no merely professional 
speaker [could displaj The effort exhausted 
him; and as I pressed him^o tceh messoinething 
of the history and fate of the man in whom he 
took so deep an interest, he retired slowly from 
the grau\ sat down on the nearest tombstone, 
iphited me to 1 'sit by him, and after drawing his 
hand across his forehead and eyes, and inviting 
me to take snuff with him, (a fife/einony which, 
in that part of Scotland, is as general and almost 
" as sacred as eating salt with jthe Arabs in the 
desert,) he gave me a narrative, of which the fol¬ 
lowing is the substance:— * - 

“ The tenant of that ncwly-closcd grave had 
been for a few years their parish minister. He 
had been cut off in the very bloom of his days, 
and in the dawn of his usefulness. He was the 
only son and favourite child of virtuous and re¬ 
spectable parents, who, though they possessed a 
considerable freehold in the parish, had no wish 
to bring up their son to habits of inactivity. In 
early youth he had shown a great fondness for 
literary and serious pursuits, and had been ren¬ 
dered conspicuous among his schoolfellows, as 
well for great personal vigour and manly and 
generous conduct, as for superiority of intellectual 
powers. At no very advanced ago he had been 
placed at the neighbouring university, where his 
appearance, his behaviour, and his success in his 
studies had rendered him a fuvourite’^ith every 
body. By the professors he had been reckoned 
one who would never commit or conceal any 
,& hing mesfa oi>-improper; and by his class-fel¬ 
lows he had been chosen umpire in all disputes; 
for which office he was Well qualified, both on 
* account of the sagacitv of his counsel and the 
* strength of his.ann. While attending the uni- 
4 versify, he had been called, home to perform the 
melancholy duty of attending first one parent, 
and then another, to the grave. His sisters had 
gone to reside with their relations, the family 
seat was let to strangers; and he took up bis 
aoode at foe university, his great ambition being 
to perform the functions of clergyman in his na¬ 
tive parish. And though the people had every 
reason to be pleased with the then incumbent, 
they lynk^d forward to the time when his removal 
to another parish shouAl place among them one 
whom they had all known from his boyhood, and 
of whom all that they knew excited their aduoiia- 


| turn. The seat of lenming at which he had 
takCn up his temporary abode, was^upon the sea¬ 
shore, at foe bottom of a little bay, having dan¬ 
gerous rocks on the one side, anjl a tong bank 
of quicksand which was still more dangerous, on 
the otljp”. The latter often proved destructive 
fo shipping, from the dreadful surf that rolled 
upon it during jiorth-eakt winds, and tljp impos¬ 
sibility of a ship getting off if it once struck. One 
dreadful winter day,'when the north-east blew » 
•hurricane, accompanied by a fall of snow and 
sieet so heavy as to. darken the air, a vessel V»«J 
driven upon this bank, at no great distance either 
fronrthe land or the town; but the sea was so 
wild, and the vfeather so inclement, that the 
hardiest sea-faring meli 6f the place, even with 
the aid of, the lifeboat, could render no assist¬ 
ance to the crew’ who were in the net of perish¬ 
ing so close to the shore, that the sighs of their 
distress could be heard. The young preacher, 
whose stature and strength very much exceeded 
those of ordinary men, having made a rope fast 
round his middle, waded into the water, which, 
though rolling and foaming, and mixed with snow¬ 
flakes, was nut deep, and landed the shivering, 
benumbed, and despairing crow, one by one, in 
safety. Thh truly heroic conduct got him much 
and general admiration; but it was gotten at 
great expense—the intense cold, and the pro¬ 
longed and ahnqst super-human exertion brought 
on a violent lever; and though the strength of 
his constitution overcame that, disease bad fast¬ 
ened upon him, and assailed him in a variety of 
forms and a repetition of degrees of strength, 
which no human constitution could withstand. 
He liad attained his favourite object—had be¬ 
come minister of his native parish; had married ; 
and flattered'* himself with restore^ health mid 
long life amon^a people where he was mutually 
loving and beloved. Thp disease, however, paid 
no deference to his unusual strength and promis¬ 
ing usefulness; but after assailing him in every 
minor form, deprived him of his understanding, 
and he died in great agony, of which he appeared 
to be conscious. This”—said the old man, again 
advancing to the grave—“ this contains all that 
we have of him now. The pulpit from which we 
heard him with so much delight, has been silent 
for two Sabbaths; and to-morrow a friend of his 
comes from a distant place to preach his funeral 
sermon. It will be an affecting day; and old 
and young will flock to hear the last tribute paid 
to the memory of one who lost his life in conse¬ 
quence of having rescued those who, but for his 
strength and courage, must have perished." 

Upon my inquiring as to the expectations 
.which had been founded upon this ceremony, 
tM old man told me that, in his opinion, they 
were built more upon the general interest which 
the conduct and fate of him who was gone had 
excited, than upon any thifg that they knew or 
cared for the pulpit orator/of the stranger who 
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was coming to officiate. He lidded, however, k away liko t® hge the brute creation get rest on 
that this saml stranger* was “ a queer childe; j the Sabbath-da^, af weel as their twa-legged 


could tali’* a wonderfu* baud The ^affections masters.” * 


when he liklt| was a gudo deal run after in his \ told tWb landlord tlmW had no desire to do 
own part o’ the country?,aud, what was better violence even to the prejudices of the people; 
than a*, was weel likit by their dear Quartet} that I had already resolved*^ going to hear the 
minister, an* had been the last man tB whom he ^strange preadher, and that it was my intention to 


had beeiiable*to speak a scumble'word.”* 

The peculiarity of the oeqjsiou^the represent¬ 
ation of the old man, the beautiful situation oi 
church, and, -pdirhaps, more Chan any thiiyg 
else, the consideration that I had nothing better 
to do, made me resolve to btteiuk on the flow¬ 
ing day, though «iy hopes of yjtellectual.gratifi- 
cation were no mfjpnjj strong. £.fter 1 en¬ 
tered thwlitfle market-town, aud was proceeding 
to the inn, the clergyman wHfc was to perform 
ilie melancholy duty to Ins departed friend, was 
pointed out to me; aud, certainly, his appeajaneg 
had no tendency to heighJitn my expectations. In 
his dress, his air, and his manner, lie was about the 
homeliest personage 1 ever saw.* Hetuul walked 
.••ome fifteen or twenty miles, and the dust of the 
road hud changed his rusty black clothes to 
nearly the same colour with his face, which had 
a liea\ iness oi form, and a dufaiess of hue, that 
were any thing but promising. His j^irson, about 
the middle size, and clumsy rather than athletic, 
was every bit as ill-fashioned as hi* dress; and I 
found it impossible, upon any received principle, 
to account for the interest and attention that he 
commanded from the town’s-people. Still, how¬ 
ever, I resolved to abide by my resolution, al¬ 
though every cireumstance seemed unfavourable 
to its being productive of any corresponding 
measure of enjoyment. I retired to my •cham¬ 
ber, pretty firmly convinced that!the morrow 
w*uld be a l<tst day.* During early part of 
the night the ram pclteufThe thunder pealed, 
and the lightning flashed so violently and so in¬ 
cessantly, that I could neither rest my cars nor 
close my eyes; and the storm continued so long, 
that when I at last fell into a sleep, I did not 
awaken till 1 heard the tinkling of the church- 

bell, from which I concluded that I had over- came down from the mountain re’d and roaring^ 
slept my time. Upon getting up, however, I and having the expansion of a«Ihke .andjlfce rV 
found that this was only the first of the three pidity of a torrent, 
warnings—one hour between every two, that sum¬ 
moned the devout people of Scotland to their 
well-frequented kirks; and so l hud abundant 
time to attire and victual myself. 

While I sat at breakfast the‘landlord could 
not refrain from telling me, that ho supposed 
“ their minister would get the kirk to himsel’ fqf 
that day, as the hail country side were thronging 
to-, to hear Mr. C-.” 

“ Atid wfiy should they do this?” said I. • 1 

" They ken that best themselves," said the 
landlord; “ and if yap like to tak' a step that 
gate yoursel', sir, yoidll nae doubt find it out as 
weel as the rest, TJbn might get a post-cliaise, 
but it’s Jio that far, and the^couutry folks here- 


perfoyn the journev (little more than a mile) oi 
foot. The landlAi* seemed somewhat disap¬ 
pointed, which made me conje^ure tliat # the 
hesitatio*! lys had ^expressed about the* post- 
chaise, hue less of piety, or of a desire of giving 
r«jst to his cattle in it, ^An of enhancing the 
price of his pro^jpred uc coTmnftdationk 9 

“ You’lftcturu to dinner, at ony rate,’* said he; 
“ and nae doubt you’ll need it when ye come 
■frae the kirk; but you may just do sfs you like 
for a’ that." • 

Leaviug the landlord*to his own conjcetufdl 
os to where, wji$n, or upon what 1 should fline, 
and not disturbing that Sabbath’s rest which he 
had pretended* to be so anxious to preserve for 
his horses, I set oin felt the rural church, by the 
same route which lad conveyed me to it on the 
preceding evening. • » 

There was not a little interesting in the day 
and the scenery. The air had tlwlt perfect trans¬ 
parency which indicates a disposition to receive 
no more moisture by evaporation; the trees, as 
well as the bearded corn, which was exceedingly 
luxuriant, were still sparkling with the last drops 
of the night’s rain, and reflecting or transmitting 
the beams of the glowing sun in every variety of 
prismatic splendour; and though the sky # over 
head was without a cloud, it had the greenish 
tinge which, in such districts, is the type both 
of the past am! the coming sumin#r-storin. The 
storm which had passed over me seemed still to 
be wasting itself among the remote Grampians 
on the north; a few solid and well-defined nim¬ 
bus qjoudjp weie showing their heads over the 
hills towXds the soutfi; and the Ila, which ou 
the preceding evening tiad been so transparent, 
so culm, and so shrunken withyi channel^ 


As I passed through* the long, narrow, and 
straggling streets of the town, The doors and 
windows of all the slfhps and most o^tho houses 
were closed, and all was still as though the pes¬ 
tilence had swept over it; but wlieie I gained 
the sunynit of the eminent?, winch conceals 
from the town the river and the country on to¬ 
other side, I found long lines of people moving 
in every direction toward the thick trees which* 
enclosed and canopied the lonely churchyard, 
like so many rivers emptying themselves into the 
sea. I wished to enter/into con^hatioii with 
some of the bonneted men and bare-footed 
maidens, who seemed to have come a pretty 
long journey; fcut their looks were so demure, 
3r2 
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and their words so few, that I wa^ soon reduced 
to the condition of a silent ^pilgrim like them¬ 
selves. Judging fiom the unifon i “ I dfiuia ken,” 
by which they responded to all my inquiries, I 
might Iwxve concluded that ‘tfiey were the most 
ignorant race of boi^s in the v»orld; but then 
their uniformly shrewd air, and hal'd hut keen 
physiognomy, forbade that conclusion; and f so I 
set down tl\p sourness and slafrhedness of their 
religious systenj as being the cause of this seem¬ 
ingly total absence, not only of civility*, but of 
curiof/ty and feeling. 

When I reached tU * churchyard I found thqjb 
there was a sort of'scnunble for seats upon the, 
grave-stones; but the scramble vfcas aC.ovel one, 
and the strife seemed to be not so much who 
should be& accommodate themselves as who 
should best accommodate their filends. 

°j soon discovered nw, venerable Cicerone of 
the (ormer evening, and though the day and the 
occasion had produced an additional gloom even 
in him, he seemed pleased to find me among the 
rustic worshippers. J 1 

“ You hac kcepit your time, sir,” said lie, “w p, 
maun a’ keep our tin»y in the kirk yard sooner or 
later, gin God spare us frae the raging battle and 
the roarin' sea;■'but there’s no mony o’ your years 
an’ your clashing that’s keeping their time ovvre 
vveel i’ the kirk itsel.” 

As we moved through the crowd, among the 
graves, I asked him if he could direct me to a 
seat in the church. 

“ Na, sir, I can no do that; there’s no sue 
muctye room, either laigh down or i’ the laft, ns 
wad haud a bairn to stand, and so ane o’ the 

windows has been ta’en out, an’ Mr. C- lias 

arranged to stolid i’ the sole o’ that, an’ preach 
so as to be heard both by the crowd within and 
the crowd without. We maun just sit down, ony 
gate; hut push through, an’ let us get as near 
hand as ever we can. You’ll he un.v’ous to see, 
hoc (loot, an’ I’m no sae gleg at the hJarin’ as I 
hqo been.” 

,q Saying,this, the old man pushed his way to¬ 
ward the gruve over which he was meditating 
when. * fir$t sav him. T know not whether it 
,wus the authority of office or of age, but the rus¬ 
tics gave w ay , 3 s he ad . anced, and a tombstone 
sheltered by tuelittle porch of the church, and 
having nothing between if‘and the window from 
which the sermon was to be delivered, save tW 
grave of<ffie deceased pastor, was instantly va¬ 
cated for us. Upon this we sat down, and my 
^inductor became as taciturn as tbc rest. 

A hum in the crowd, and a melancholy knell¬ 
ing of the bell, announced the approach of the 
preacher, who soon made his appearance, fol¬ 
lowed by the weeping relatives of his friend, who 
werfrinsta'iHiy accommodated with scats upon the 
neurept grave-stones. The preacher stepped upon 
a few boards that formed a platform across the 
sole of the window, seated him&lf for a minute 


| f or two in an old elbow chair, took down the 
psalm-book from a little table beford him, turned 
over a few'of tfie leaves, and then rose up in the 
most awkward and even Tielpless rianner that I 
ever saw in a public speaker. I shall lose my 
short j-Jiihiey, and many of this multitude will 
lose their lo'ng one, thought I to myself. 

Before, he reUd {he lines which were to be 
sung, the large and apparently leaden eyes of the 
preacher 'Ivere turned towards the reeent grave 
beneath him, with a look so wildly pathetic, rfhd 
so fraught with intense and indescribable pa& 
sion, ( thut, for the moment, I absolutely forgot 
that I was in the society of mere men. The 
psalm was read with no veiy pleasant or promise 
ing elocution; and while t f he wliofe mass of the 
people were singi'.g it to one of the most sub¬ 
lime melodies in their psalmody, the preacher, 
who had sunk onto the chair, seemed turned into 
a monumental stathe vpf the coldest stone, so 
deadly pale was his large face and forehead, and 
so motionless every limb of his body. His eye¬ 
lids were closed, and yet one could almost ima¬ 
gine that the eyes looked through them alter¬ 
nately downwards to that earth which contained 
the body, mid ujir anls to those heavens which 
contained «»'ie spirit, of his much-loved friend. 
When the singing 1 was concluded he rose up to 
pray, and though there was a great deal of 
energy throughout, as well as an occasional burst 
of passion or of eloquence, yet the phraseology 
and the pronunciation were so uncouthly pecu¬ 
liar, that they jarred upon my ear, and made the 
effect of the whole any thing but agreeable. 

The text wus read out, and the sermon began, 
in the same clumsy and unpromising manner. 
The subject cias indeed, well chosen, the gene¬ 
ral proposition-^clearly cnemeratctL arid the rea¬ 
soning inathcmnticaft/'picci&e; there vas also 11 
breathing of freshness and originality over the 
whole; but still, during the first fifteen minutes, 
there was little save an occasional burning glow 
that stole across the pale check nf the preacher, 
and an occasional melting fire that glistened from 
his eye, that could distinguish it from a common¬ 
place discourse, by a man who knew better how 
to solve geometrical problems, or analyse che¬ 
mical substances, than how to manage the fires 
of eloquence, and move the passions of men. 

When, however, he had established the doc¬ 
trinal truth which he had meant to inculcate, 
when he had formed a basis of reasoning so firm 
that doubt could not move or BOphistry shake it; 
vyhen he had subdued the understandings of his 
audience, and destroyed, by calm listening to 
clear arguments, the various workings of thought, 
of fancy, and of passion, which must naturally 
have actuated so vast and varied an audience 
when they came together.* when he had done .all 
this, he bounded at once upon the structure 
which he had reared, an<$ by that inborn and 
unteachable power^of the Spirit which nature has 
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reserved for*thc clioseu of hA sons, and Yihiclff unrelenting ntyackf of the consequent disease, 
shakes off all the disadvantages apd incnra- with its,melancholy termination, drowned the 
trances "of Mute, and voice, and language, as wide-sprj^ding Interiors jn a deluge of woe. 
easily as the steed shakes the thistle down from But the most pftwerfu? shafts were yet in the 
his sides, carried the hfeatts and the passions of quiver of the orator, and these ho set on the stiiug, 
all who heard him with irresistible npd even trts rdrew to thg hAd, and discharged around him, 
mendous sway. As he ^pointed the manly dispo-*{ with the unerring skill and unequalled strength 
sition and disinterested virtues and pi Ay tof his of an Apollo.* "fhe desolate home, the <ji aeon- 
friend, a gleam of unbounded delight lit U P Pvery so^te widow, th6 sermonlcss pulpit/the sorrow- 


ey* that I could notice; the mourners dried their. 
flRlrs, and forgot the sad reality of death, so much 
to the life and so vigorous was the image which 
he held up to their minds. iNie sketcl^was a 
rapid one, and *the ftainter wtfnt througlT with it, 
breaking in jjticces the Materials with which he 
worked; hut every touch ha^tonfol^ the power 
and expression of the most laborious finishing by 
a common artist. It could not have occupied .ten 
linuteg; and to me it did-not seem to flccufy 
as many seconds. Bit^ still I knew then, and 
can remember now', more of the appearance, cha¬ 
racter, and conduct "of the subject of that brief 
delineation, than I can do of any other man, the 
volumes of whose biography l have read. The 
old man’h simple story had been affecting; but 
here was an account the broken ^fragments of 
every word of which (and tlw worsfi were sadly 
mangled and broken) engraved themselves upon 
the innermost and most impeiisbablo tablet of 
my memory. 

The exultation which this glowing portraituie 
was calculated to produce, was fearfully con¬ 
trasted with the pain resulting from the destruc¬ 
tion of such a man by his attempt—his success¬ 
ful attempt—to deliver his fellows from the ( 
whelming waves. In the graphic.delineation of 
the preache^ the storm and the Jk a raged more 
terribly„and the dcjivere^honf^ith more pow¬ 
erful nerves against them, than it was possible 
or any other man to imagine; aigl the varied 


ing people, the closed grave, ,£h»awful and cel'- 
tain adfnoifUion of'their own mortality, formed a 
representation to which up pen and no pencil 
tould do justice. One^mqy describe qr paint 
‘matter, but thqpgiant efforts of mini! arc likes the 
movements of the Spirit—one can see and feel 
their effects, but their workings are inscrutable. 
Antony, pointing to the mangled body of Cesar, 
and detailing the enormities of tiis murder, has 
ever been looked upoif as one of the mightiest 
appeals to th#passions of men, but this provin¬ 
cial preacher* (fox he was then but a provincial 
preacher, and hawly known or cared for beyond, 
the county in which he was bom,) in an obscure 
•churchyard, addfcssing ordinary rustics, and 
pointing to the grave of tkfeir minister, produced 
a more intense effect; and though the enemy 
who had spoiled them of their* pastor was not 
one against whom they could go to war, they 
evinced tin* depth of their excitement by every 
| possible demonstration of mental agony—tin 
wept, they roared aloud, they dashed themselves 
on the ground, and were, for the tune, as a peo¬ 
ple utterly deprived of their senses. 

I have seen many scenes, and I have* heard 
many eloquent men, but this I li 
equalled or ever imitated. It was not leaping, 
it was not art; it was the imttlnght and nifin- 
eutnbered incantation of genius—the mightiest 
engine of which the world can boast. 


A LETTER TO THE YOUNG LADIES OF HARTFORD, UNlTISli STATES. 

raOH AN ABSENT FRIEND. 


My DEAR YOUNG FlUENDS, J 

Although a long time has elapsed since you J 
icard from me, my pledge is notiforgotten. Well 
lo I bear in mind how earnestly you desired me, 
uid how distinctly I promised to eomnnmicute 
iverj incident worthy of notice, that might occhr j 
inder my observation, during my visit. j 

Yat what of interest or novelty can be cx» 
meted in the quiet village of H—— ? Situated, 
ip it is, in one of the^deep bends of the Connec- 
iout, and remote from more populous places, it 
ias little intercoule with the world around. 
Change and variety are strangers to its peaceful 
wrders.’ The seasons come "and go, as they ever 


have ; the noble rivfr, which rolled by those hillS 
teuturies before, still glides past, Ac same nil- 
changed monitor of our fleeting days ; and man, 
after living and worshipping # very muen as he was 
wont ilf years gone by, goes to his long home 
without pomp or parade. Such are, for the most 
part, our occurrences. Perhaps an occasional 
visiter, a sudden death, or other local circum¬ 
stance, may now and then break upon the still¬ 
ness of our monotonous existence; but ti*e im¬ 
pression of such event % not likely soon to be 
renewed again, ere long passes away, and the 
neighbourhood is restored to its accustomed 
calm. 
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Under such circumstances then, any youug pierq? Even tiicf kind hostess woqld, in all pro- 
friends, why should I attempt either to amuse or bability, have been alaritfed into certain imperti- 
interest you v Still the trial'flight, hot prove nent interrogatoriSs, had not her hill b^ea faith- 
altogether abortive. And tlifs I feel" the more fully and punctually liquidated cvcfiy evening on 
encouraged to hope, from knowing your fondness retiring. t She completely succeeded, however, 
for those details which' tend to show, on the one* in evading the questions and hints of her over 
hand, virtue in a conspicuous ana triumphant curious vtellers, yet treating them at the same 


light,f/md, on the other, the disastrous effects of 
that course of conduct, whitfh'refuses allegiance 
alike to the dictates of reason, and the sway of 
moral principle. While, then, the desire'for your 
improvement is near my heart, as yout memory 
is vivid to m^ mind, “I'* ill, if you please, unfold 
some of the? particular^ of a histpry, the truth of* 
which 1' have had the most ample ; fneans of 
ascertaining, and which may, I trust, convey a 
salutary and impressive lesson. 

One stormy*-evening, in the year 1816, the 
stage-coach set down at Vue public house, in this 
village, a woman supporting in her, arms a pair of 
helpless infants. Besides these, pci attendants 
accompanied her. No multitudinous array of 
trunks and bandboxes lie tot one d the costly 
wardrobe of the lonely strung!r. The coachman 
•isoon removod her shinty baggage; for it con¬ 
sisted of but a couple of bundles and a rusty 
valisse ; nor, between these and the garb sbe 
wore, was there any want of consistency. A dark 
cloak, worn threadbare, and a hood of like ma¬ 
terial, sheltered her from the blasts of a rude 
November. Although thus partially protected 
herself from the inclement weather, the fragile 
beings that hung upon her were abundantly pro¬ 
vided, for. The tender things were enveloped 
from head to foot ill the finest and warmest flan- 
m*l, ( and while the mother shivered, they slept. 
Introduced by Ahe good landlady into a comfort¬ 
able apartment, she deposited her charge, and 
removed her riding dress. The appearance she 
then presented was by no means a'l ordinary 
one ; though the icy baud of penury 4 *y is visible 
in every thing about her,’yet in the choice and 
arrangement of every article of her humble dress 
e # hcrc was Ahe ,most perfect neatness and corre¬ 
spondence displayed. The impress of thought 
add intelligence* which vas stamped upon her 
every feature, was rendered still deeper by her 
pale and emaciated countenance. She might 
have once beeit Beautiful; and td the generous 
soul, whose ( idea of beauty‘'is only enhanced by 
the shades that misfortune and suffering have 
cast upon ut, she would have now appealed still 
more so. She Baid little, except in apswer to 
the inquiries which were put to her; but this she 
spoke in tones so full of courtesy and sweetness 
&s to arrest the admiration and interest of all 
who heard. 

As might naturally be expected, the wonder 
and 'gossip efi the neighbourhood were excited to 
the highest degree. Such an event had never be¬ 
fore happened among them. Who could the 
woman be? where from?'and dfaat her object 


time rvith such civility and kindness,'that, Although 
baffled, they left bevrfith sentiments of love and 
esteem. ’’To Mrs. L.» who was the wife of ,$hc 
resident clergyman, and had ev 6 r evinced for hzz 
the wannest sympathy and solicitude, she at 
length revealed & few particulars of her history. 

She '.vas the widow of an English officer, who 
hod fought in the late war,.raid had,.died sometime 
in the year following its final termination, from 
the effects‘of a severe wound received in battle. 
Unable to endure the idea of her husband being 
separated front 1 her in a distant land, and, in case 
of sickness or death,"' exposed to the rough 
severities of the camp, she had attended him to 
America, and edntinuod to* follow his fortunes 
with heroic constancy and affection until his 
death. After being wounded, he lmd been taken 
“to a hospital in New York, for recovery, that 
being the most cthlveiuent resort to obtain medi¬ 
cal assistant. While there, she had watched by 
him with the most untiring assiduity, ministering 
to his every want, and denying herself, for his 
sake, of many things necessary, not only to her 
own comfort and happiness, but to her health, 
and very life. Her efforts, however, were un¬ 
availing. After languishing about four months, 
he died under the most excruciating distress, 
botli of mind and body, leaving her the mother of 
twin daughters but little more than eight months 
old. Worn ^own with toil and anxiety, reduced 
to narrow cuvncstances, aiffl utterly friendless**., 
a strange land, she immediately sought some re- 
ti**ed spot, that might at the same time afford her 
a rural asylum for the renovation of her sinking 
constitution, and enable her the better to subsist 
upon the scanty means left her. With thte view 
had she come to H-. Why she did not re¬ 

turn to England, was never known. It was sug¬ 
gested that it might have been in consequence of 
some unfortunate family connexion : possibly a 
stem and cruel father might have banished her 
the paternal roof, for marrying against his will, 
and she too “ deep-souled " to forget her wrong, 
preferred dying on a foreign shore, friendless and 
alone, rather than to seek again the “ home of 
her birth,” to be thrust away, perhaps, more un¬ 
feelingly than before. However this may be, it 
is certain she never disclosed any thing relative to 
the early part of her life. And Mrs. L-—--» who 
|' possessed her heart and her confidence' more 
than any other individual, aware that even her¬ 
self could never elicit fromohe lady any important 
fact, which she. did not choose of her own accord, 
and unsolicited, to reveal, Vorbore all inquiries 
upon £he subject. 
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Mrs. Hastings—for that wrft her name-*con* 
tinued at the inn only fota few dajjp, ur^il recruited 
from th# effects of her journey. She then pur¬ 
chased a dilapidated cottage near the river’s side, 
which she had fitted ujJ tfith great newness and 
taste, yet with the strictest frugality^ Tftie kind 

offers of Mrs. L-, tb take her into her owiw 

house, We Declined with dignity, yet vflitl* grati- 
. tude. After*becoming esfeWishetl in hgr humUe 
domicile, she contrived to sdpport herself by. 
"^fflbroidery amf teaching b the village scholars. 
Her health, however, did not seem to improve, 
but rather to fail. Some secret worm wa#gnaw¬ 
ing at her heart, th%t resisted every h&ling in¬ 
fluence. Hel situatien/though debghful, allevi¬ 
ated not the heaviness of her spirit. 5^ie gradually 
sunk. The well meant attentions of the neigh¬ 
bours, and the beautiful scenery around, would 
bring perhaps a momentary smile of gl&dncfts, 
but failed of establishing**any permanent cheerful¬ 
ness Joy had evidently fled her liyartrfor ever, 
and a settled melancholy established its dark 
dominion there. Though joy had forsaken her 
breast, not so with affection. Her attachment to 
her children increased ; than these, no other tifi 
seemed to bind her to earth. Hfri it not been 
for a mother’s love to her offspring, doubtless she 
would have stilled the anguish pf her troubled 
spirit long before in a voluntary death. Often 
was she heard to exclaim, “ Oh God ! who shall 
protect these orphan babes?*’ For these she 
lived, she prayed, she wept. It was a matter of 
much speculation whether she was a pious 
woman or not. Whatever of religion she might 
have possessed, itPwns certain but a faint .portion 
of its blessed light apparently ever gjione upon her 
solitary patlyvay, either to cnligt’ren or console. 
"X dark, view of things bjd town possession of 
her mind, which appeared daily to become deeper 
and more sullen. Consumption at length stretched 
her upon the couch from which she was no 
more to arise. From this period her decline 
was rapid : no solicitude during her fast waning 
hours was manifested for her temporal concerns, 
nor her eternal salvation; her thoughts seemed 
all absorbed in the children she was about to 
leave. No other anxiety was evinced excepting 
that which had these for its object. The unsparing 
hand of death was to divide between them and 
her. Soon they would be left without a natural 
protector to shield them from # the rude blasts 
around. Would the world treat them as it had 
her? Would poverty chill their young blood 
and wither their forms ? or neglect and contempt 
drive* them to guilt, and guilt to shame and the 
grave,? Would they wander in a strange land 4 
desolate and alone, aud lie down at lust without 
a relative near to soothe their dying pillow? 
Such were the reflecflbns that agitated the soul 
of the fainting suffeaer; and it was not till after 
receiving repeated* assurances from her best 
friend, of the futu/e safety of her children, that 


she found Ssomfortf She soon became reconciled 
and cajjp, and when at length the inevitable 
stroke <yu»e yielded without a murmur or a fear. 
She was ouried inian unflequented corner oF the 
village cemetery, apart from the society of the 
1 dead, as sl^p hfra been from the families of the 
living while alive. No storied stone was reared 
to *how her fitryi^er grave. A young oppress 
wfoose seed th<? hand of chance Wad scattered 
near, reached its dark branch o*er the ncjv sod, 
and tflie Was all 'that marked the spot. The 
cottage t)f the deceased ^vas closed soiA after 
■her interment. She h^d jjrovidA agqjnst the 
last sad extremity, by bartering awaythe remnants 
of an earthly dwelling, to purchase “ that narrow 
house appointed for the living.” Consequently, 
no heartless claimant laid hand upon it, and the 
curious idler was forbidden to df^ecrate its gale. 

The bereaved orpltlns were now to he dis¬ 
posed of. Tilfo kind-hearted Mrs. L-would 

have gladly*reAuved them both into her own 
family, had her (|rcujnstances permitted; but as 
they were, it was impossible. It seemed hard to 
■separate them,«j4t no one was willing to under¬ 
take the chnrgc of reorinffHhem both, in addiliofc 
to all the other burdens of their families. It was 
finally resolved, that Mrs. L—— should adopt 

one of the twins, and Major W- the other. 

This gentleman was somewhat past the meridian 
of life, and living very much at ease, in what 
was deemed the finest mansion in the village. 
He had done his country some slight services 
during the late war, and previously held a civil 
office of some distinction, by which la) had 
acquired a competency, enabling him to live the 
rest of his days without labour. His stj|Jo of 
living plainly evinced his deternfination to enjoy 
the good things of this life, and certainly if n 
devout and punctual attendance on public wor¬ 
ship, an •unblemished integrity, and u warm¬ 
hearted ^enevolence bo any test of a man’s 
religious character, he # was not altogether regard¬ 
less of the “ Great Unseen.” Having no family oi 
his own, except a housekeeper and « couple jf 
servants, he was, it would seern^ little* gilculajed 
to take in hand the* education of*a cj'ttd, and 
that child a female. Still it was though!, lws 
fortune would enable fiiin t<j frcslow upon jjis* 
charge superior advantages, by supporting her aff 
§ome public seminary. Besides, be bad con¬ 
tracted ft great fondness for the twins, and, had 

Mrs. L- consented, would have ^akeu them 

both uador his guardianship! As it was he must 
have one, and Mrs. L——— allowing him bis 
option, he chose Caroline. @ 

Amelia, for this was the name of the other, 

was therefore left to Mrs. L-. This good 

lady was abundantly competent to the charge 
she had undertaken. jRone could have been 
more so. She had reared a numerous family of 
her own, and it might be said of her with truth, 
that she had “Drought them op in the way they 
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should ga” . To a naturally^ string *and acute $)eeq<y, than die? this orphan tw^in. Happy 
mind, she added a knowledge of hum^n nature would it b^ave Jaeen for them, bad they not so 
scarcely surpassed, and hardly suppqsable in soon been tom from their parent fitalk, and 
one of her retired spl&re in, {life. P&bably no forced into tijat rude separation i& which they 
woman understood better the springs of human never seeded by nature'intended] 

action, and the motives suitable be presented ( e Mrs/L-immediately applied herself, with 

to the mind of a child. And this W own ex- #4,he most earnest assiduity and care, to*the 


perieacc and observation had taught her, rather 
•than the philosophy of books* ret her education 
was excellent r sjie had made the best of those 
advantages which were afforded her whe^oung, 
aud new, as the fruits^ possessed an intelligence 
and ci^tiv&tifu of mmri quite superior to any 
aroynd her. * Nor efid She look .down from her 
moral and intellectual elevation witti* r aught of 
pride or contempt on her inferiors. Her every 
excellence was in an eminent degree graced by 
that most excellent gift of all—humility. Born 
wftK the finest sensibilities, her heart was ever 
op§n, to the appeals of want »«and suffering, 

“ More bent to raise the wretched,than to rise,” 
e there was no office so lowly’ so self-denying, 
that she would not cheerfully perforin to alleviate 
the weight of woe. If the (homeless and the 
wanderer called, she "‘as the first to answer. If 
the broken heart sought sjrnpathy, she was the 
first to bind up'its bleeding wounds. From her 
youth up, she had “ sat at tlio feet of Jesus," and 
learned his ways. And here was the secret of all 
her loveliness of character and eminent useful¬ 
ness. Her motives were drawn from heaven, 
which she hoped hereafter to inherit. Religion 
made her an ornament to earth and a treasure for 
the si ies, 

Amelia and Caroline Hastings were three 
years old, when their mother died, and left them 
tw the care erf the respective individuals at 
whose characters we have just given a cursory 
glauce. Two lovelier beings, in the garb of 
mortality, the sun scarce ever looked upon. They 
were not only twins in birth, but if* loo’ s, in 
form, in disposition, in evfery thing, i't would, 
perhaps, not be easy to find two more perfect re 
, icinblancef. A soft blue eye, auburn ringlets, 
and skip that might vie with the purest ala¬ 
baster 'were equally the 'property of both. It 
seemed* to have been the mother’s purpose to 
c obliterate as iruch as ’’possible the slight differ- 
■ ences which riature had made between them, 
und to blend them as nearly as might be into 
one. Perhaps she foresaw and dreaded the 
prospect ctf that partiality which ever proves so 
destructive to family peace and happiness. Be 
this as it may, she had succeeded so wonderfully 
in co-operating with nature, that it was difficult 
Ybr those who were not familiar with them to 
distinguish between the infant pair, either in the 
regulation of thehr already chastened tempers, 
their inoffensive demeanour, or the manner and 
tone of their childish prattle. Not more perfectly 
do two sister lilies, that bud and expand togcthei 
upon a common stem, reflect eadh other’s snowy 


education of her chrffge. Aware thlt impressions 
ngule on fhe mind wbthi .most pliant mid tender, 
,are the deepest gftd longest retained, she deemed 
it*her duty to imprint those first which were«to" 
effect the character for, eternity. She had seen 
the btnfeficial consequences of such a'course upon 
her owif children. • They were all hot only acting 
their several parts in the world with honour and 
fidelity, but were bolding fast that golden hope 
which looks to a more certain and blissful state of 
hipgs above. And this they confessed they owed, 
it its‘■first origin, to those truths and precepts 
which were instilled intb- -their tender minds by 
.he soft tones of a mother’s voice, at the same 
time that they drew the milk from her breast. 
The first lessons that were taught Amelia, there¬ 
fore, were those of God and a Saviour. The 
■great truths of religion and the Gospel were 
radually uufoldeff to her understanding, as she 
became abK? to comprehend them, and thus the 
true principle^ and motives of action were im¬ 
planted at the outset of life—the very time 
when they should ever be. The instruction thus 
given, was conveyed under every circumstance 
of affection and solicitude. In this way it was 
associated hi her mind with the feelings of her 
heart. Each holy precept and truth, inculcated 
by the voice of maternal lo 'C, sinks into the 
bosom with the very impression of that love, aud 
can only be Radicated with it. And what can 
drive from thY- breast tlib recollections of* * 
mother’s love ? Having brought her mind properly 

urder the bias of religious motives, Mrs. L- 

directed her to pursuits of a more intellectual 
character; and in these it was surprising to wit¬ 
ness the effects of the former. Moral principle 
seemed to hold in every thing a complete sway 
over her; directing and urging on her efforts to 
perfection in all that she undertook. Even her 
affections and attachments felt its influence. No 
capricious fancies nor irregular aspirations wero 
ever allowed to harbour for a moment in her 
mind. Rational in her desires, and temperate in 
her amusements, she already evinced a stability 
and constancy of character, which very few pos¬ 
sess at a far more advanced age. Every day be¬ 
held her, strengthening hi virtue and perfecting in 
every useful acquirement; nor did she need ever 
to go from home to seek any branch of know¬ 
ledge that was esteemed necessary to a well 
educated female of that time; for the superioi 
acquirements and the gifted mind of Madame 
L—— enabled her to coni’ret the studies of her 
adopted daughter with entire success* This, 
together with the extensive' learning end com- 
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niunicative disposition of Dr. % -, rendered f she not betfn tfcpri|ed of a father and mother, 

her situation at home thore advantageous than who woujg have conducted her previous educa- 
any whiolr could have been obtained abroad. tion, dtsqfoiining^her terypor, and subduing her 
* Very different was the course pursued with passions to a striaS. control; who would have 

the sister orphan, Carolina, by Major #W-j watched over her moral conduct and intellectual 

he had but a poor conception of ^ie proper progress durjng her residerree at a place beset 
method of dealing with the young heart. Being f with so many dangers, the case would have been 
childless *bimself, he had ne^Pr had the* benefit 'erydifferent; hu^as it was, the experiment Woa 
of that best of teachers—tfttperierree, agd tbers* jerfcrinly a most Injurious one. Moreover, “the 

fore* was little skiljpd td placd .the proper re- Institution for Youn^ Ladies,” at -.happened 

^tRffhts on the bursting passions of youth, or lb about tins titne to be under exceedingly bad regu- 
apply the suitable stimulys and incentives to lations. r ftie rules were generally very goo#, hut 
early action. He undoubtedly meant well*, but they were almost constantly y-amplto upon with 
the error he committed was faifil to the tdtaporal, Impunity. Thfrc was by no means\ sufficient 
and perhaps, to* the etetmfl, welfare of the child, strictness m keeping the members of the seminary 
He neglected to plant in her grind th% principles within doors, and too little caution was shown In 
and truths of religion, as the first elements of 'the admission of visitors. The literary advantages 
education, and the only true incitement to every were said to be very superior, bflt great larity 
future acquisition. He believed youthful *piety prevailed in the moral discipline; whttc the * 
to be rather a chimera^fod tending to depress intellect was «Gltivated, the heart wasTefb 1 
the lightsome buoyancy of juvenile joy,instead touched. Such yere the circumstances that 
of rendering the disposition more innocent and attended Caroline|Hajtings to the Female Aca- * 
more happy ; he thought religion, like politics demy at N-. 

and other manly sciences, to be the work of • At the end of Aie first term she returned, in 
advanced years and maturer consideration. Why*| every respect improved itfHhe doating eye of* 

cloud the spirit of a child witTi the gloomy anti- Major W-. The sisters had^now arrived at 

eipatioas of the future? It m wheff the paths the age of sixteen. Both were in appearance 
of experienced ill and misfortune are yet un- lovely and beautiful; but there was no longer 
trodden, that wc are best adapted to enjoy the that striking personal resemblance which they 
present. Let us then be free and unfettered bore to each other in the days of childhood. In 
amid the spring-time of our existence; let us Amelia were united the most unaffected modesty, 
indulge in the charms of the season, and not and the highest ease and elegance of manners, 
trouble ourselves about the coming of a durker Her dress was simple and plain, yet arranged 
day before it begin to frown. with consummate taste, and in such a wayeas to 

Such w,is the reasoning of the kind, though set off her finely proportioned form with the 

short-sighted Major W-. /oid the con- greatest effect. Intelligence beamed in# her 

sequences oLhis management werj soon visible, softened eye, and when she sjftjke, her worils 
YTith ng relative upon .garth, Wris attachment conveyed a charm that went to the soul; the 
would naturally fix on the nearest objects. No tones of her voice flowed like music, and every 
father could idolise more his own daughter thfcn movementVas the perfection of grace. Yet she 
did the old gentleman his adopted child. Every seemed kJfally unconscious of the effect she pro¬ 
indulgence was allowed, every endearing favour duced upon the behoulfr, and this circumstance 
lavished upon her. No caprice that was not threw an irresistible loveliness over e\cry other 
yielded to, no fancy that was not gratified. At charm. Upon her religion hod produced i{Jb 
her wish, the most expensive articles of costume, legitimate effect; it had not qjily given to Jjer 
and a thousand trinkets as useless as they were life and character nif almost angel* purify, but 
extravagant, were purchased without the least had so chastened and beautified he^whole lie- 
hesitation or reluctance; nor could he be con- haviour and conversation, as to gttjact the love aijd • 
vinced that he was acting injudiciously. Often admiration of every Jjeart. Not so with Caroline/ 
would Mrs. L—— venture to suggest what she ’J’hat sweet blue eye that once beawed so mild 
deemed most dangerous in his manner of edu- was now changed. Unsubdued passion glowed 
eating the child; but without effect. The old from jieneath its lid. Pride had no^enthroned 
man was as conceited in regard to his own itself os that brow, where* the arch smile of 
wisdom and experience, as he was erroneous In childish innocence once sported; and the vestal 
the tfhole course of his management. Unwilling paleness that sate upon the features of her siste^ 
to procure jt governess for the instruction of hi^ was a strauger to her own cheek. The profuse 
daughter at home, he placed her at one of«the tresses of her hair hung too wantonly around, and 
public seminaries, urging her to moke the best of her dress, although splendid seeped to Jiave 
h*er time and advantages, yet furnishing her with been selected with a vie/I more to extravagance 
a well Stocked purse, and allowing her to act than propriety. Nor was the difference in thoir 
very much as she meased. This was the worst mental quality less parked. The gentleness of 
possible* measure Ire could have adopted. Had the dove was the leading characteristic in Amelia, 
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while every accomplishment that oould adorn < 
and render her useful was perfectly at her com¬ 
mand. She had attained complete cqntrol over 
her passions, and rio eveift could'*’ruffle the 
equanimity of her subdued temper. The acquire¬ 
ments of Caroline ewere more/ superficial anU 
showy, Trifling circumstances would often start*] 
flashes of irritation to her eye. which argued any | 
thing but that discipline 01 reeling which con¬ 
stitutes so necessary an ingredient in the perfect 
character. Still the sisters IdVed each other, with 
undiminished affectiyu. They had always asso¬ 
ciated in lick together, and nothing had ever 
transpired «o create thfe least unjdndness of senti¬ 
ment between them. This had beeh the con¬ 
stant object of Mrs. L-. Orphans as they 

were, their mutual love and attachment were 
among the fev* solaces afforded to their bereaved 

■ dbndition. Mrs. L-hoped, too, that by being 

together, the spotless exoovric* of Amelia 
might have a beneficial influence, over the dis¬ 
position and habits of her sistt ■. Her affectionate 
obedience, her unaffected devotion, her unwearied 
industry and application to iher duties, and a 
* thousand other bright and substantial virtues, 
surely could not be altogether unavailing. 

About this time there came to H-a young 

man, for the puipose of gaining the assistance of 

Dr. L--m the prosecution of his studies. lie 

bad already taken his degree at college, and, 
designing for the sacred profession, was now 
entered upon the department of theology. A 
private course being better adapted to his cucum- 
stances, he had made application to, and was 
kindly received by, our good glergymau, the 

Kev. Dr. L-. His father and mother liad 

been early tnk-n from him, and be thrown upon 
the wide world without a friend to watch over or 
counsel him. The lessons of his mother, however, 
and above all her dying words, had made a lust¬ 
ing impression on his heart, and to ttwa is .to be 
attributed the reason why'tie w’as never decoyed | 
into the snares of vice and ruined. Of his own j 
t Accord, he, had taken up one of the mechanical i 
trades, and served Ills allotted period with so J 
mhch fidelity arid' skill, that lie gained the entire j 
good-will and approbation of his master. It was 
hero that another and h deeper influence came | 


upon his mind't<-&n influence that soon taught 
him to look vpth conteftipt upon worldly wealth 
and acquisitions—an influence that told him to 
make a sacrifice of himself on' earth for the „ 
cause pf heaven, and‘to look for his reward 
hereafter. From that time he resolved to con¬ 
secrate himself to tlve ministry, and by'* hard 
strufijgUng had arrived at that point iff his pre¬ 
paration at which wtf* just introduced him to the 
reader’s notice. * He might, indeed, be called a 
noble instance of devoted self-sacrifice. Hdff'ue 
chosen to continue at a lucrative employment, 
the science of which he had spent some years in 
acquiring, he might before this have been per- 
! haps worth thousands,« and surrounded with 
affluence and comfort. But as he now directed 
his weary and way-wom feet toward the village 
iryi, he had not a farthing of money, nor, beside 
"he tlothes that covered him, aught of any of 
this world’s goods, savfetthe little budget he bore 
on his sapling staff. With the exception of his 
bible, he had disposed of ‘fill his college books, 
and every article of furniture, to liquidate his 
arrears ; and was consequently left destitute and 
pennyless. Dr. L-, however, by his benevo¬ 

lent charities, soon warmed him into life and 
activity, af »i he recommenced his studies with 
great zeal and energy. His motto seemed to be 
** Do or die,” and the morning and evening sun, 
or the midnight hour, alike saw him at his toil. 
Stih, though his studies engrossed the chief of 
his attention, there were many moments in which 
ho could not, if he would, avoid mingling in the 
society his benefactor’s house afforded. In this, 
Amelia held of course a prominent place; and 
you will readily anticipate the result. Yes, even 
at the risk of becoming common-place and did 
I must write V.*—Edward Malcolm became Lie 
accepted lover of Amelia Hastings. This did 
not, however, diminish aught from the zeal with 
which he prosecuted his studies; it was far 
otherwise; for his love was only an additional in¬ 
citement to exertion, and never knight in tourney 
strove harder to win a wreath from the hand of 
his lady, than did he, that he might win a smile 
of approbation from the lips of Amelia. 

****** 


THE SIGNS OF THE ZODIAC.—No. III. 

CANCER,. TUB CRAB.—CHAPTER U. 

The Egyptians had two years, the rural, and therefore be referred cither to the year, 1322 
the sacerdotal; the latter of which, consisting of before Christ, or 2782 before Christ; for if after 
three hundred and sixty days, it required a |< Christ it must have boen of Greek workmanship, 
certain period to make the two agree. The com- winch, notwithstanding the opinion of Visconti, 
mppcement £f th^ zodiac in question appears appears to me a most preposterous inferenqe, 
evidently intended tri ^present the state of the with the evidence of every tiring so decidedly 
heavCns at the commencement of a so tin c period. Egyptian, or, if I may cmjHoy a strong phrase, 
Now a sGthic period conrsted q* one thousand so anti-Greek, on the face qf it. The date of 
four hundred and sixty years. The zodiac must the oblong zodiac of Denderah appears determin- 
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able by this c'upumsUnce; that the sun was tljfn ) 
in the sign Cancer, the* ascending part of the 
sign being represented hy a beetle of one siie, 
and the descending part of the sign, by a beetle 
of another. Of course, the* small Scarabcgps next 
to the sign Gemini represents the ascendttfe park 
of thl sign, namely, thafpart whiph iffe sun ho% | 
passed ir^his Advance to the'Vsolstice ; tfndathis 
circumstance Is proved byh .symbol of JLhe sun 
at the solstice diffusing his rays'qn the material 
^PbiW, represented by a head of Osiris Bugenes* 
Mr. Hamilton computes tfye relative proportions 
of the smaller Scarab to the larger, as six to 
twenty-four; but this jl do not%pprehcn(f to be 
correct, and jthftugh it may be rather on uncertain 
decision "after all, I should raster takg them, as 
Sir. W. Drummond contends, as fourteen to six¬ 
teen. The solstitial colurc, at the date of t\>e 
construction of this zodiac, must, therefore? cow 
respond with the four^Ritk degree of Cancer, 
and consequently the date may be {jxetb about 
i 322 before Christ. *There is tins further corro¬ 
boration of the date in question, that it answers, 
or nearly, to the first year of a sothic period. 

As to the zodiac of Esneh, X have no doubt 
whatever, that the hand whieff first traced the 
remarkable, zodiacal figures upon it vwSk antedilu¬ 
vian. Sir William Drummond doc$ not tlunk so, 
but dates it about three hundred years after the 
deluge, according to the chronology of the LXX.; 
but he does so upon the gruund that part of the 
sign Leo only was ascending when that zodiac 
was constructed. My own opinion is, that the 
whole sign was ascending; that, consequently, 
the sun’s solstitial place at that time was between 
Leo and Virgo, which place gave birth to the 
blended image of the sphinx, ponrtrayed us the 
fifSt atnemg the descdhdinjyjignwbf this zodiac. 
The symbol answers to the sun's place at th< 
summer solstice, at the tune when Sgtb, the first 
Hermes, and, according to Josephus and the 
whole evidence of oriental writers, the first 
engraver of records on hieroglypliical columns, 
had reached the six hundredth year of his life. 
It was in the year 731) after the Creation. 

Another singular feature is connected with the 
examination of this sign. It appears to have 
been most anciently represented by the figure of 
an ass. It is so represented on some Javanese 
and Hindoo zodiacs. It is For this reason that 
the Monoceros is a secondary symbol of the same 
sign, on the modem celestial sphere. The be¬ 
headed animal, on the planisphere before alluded 
to,is evidently intended to represent an ass; and 
the tflink, which by union with the winged Orus 
or Perseus, .becomes the original Sagittarius, and 
the archetype of the fable of Pegasus, still pre- * 
serves tbe same features; neither is unworthy of 
remark as a circumstance of corroboration, that 
Bryant argues at length in favour of the original 
Centaur being composed of part man and part 
ass. The ass, like the beetle, was dedicated at 


►once to tbe good an$ evil principle, to Osiris and 
Typhon—4o Sol supetw, and Sol mferus —but 
when of 1 colanr it was more especially con¬ 
sidered as a symbolic the*fatter, and some mys¬ 
tical dogma seems- to have been connected with 
tfie black cross w4»oh marlA. the animal’s back. 
»Horus Apollo distinctly says, that an ass was a 
symbol of one of the solstices. This is conclusive 
evidence, for it could represent, iii that case, no 
.other than Cancer. Clemens AJeymdrinus fays, 
that a dfog represented one solstice, and an ass 
tile other p here the evidence is equallypcon- 
cVnsive; for on some of Kircher’s uunispjicres, 
Che sign Capri ctyn is occufciet? by Anuhis os the 
principal Aiaractcr, consequently. Cancer must 
be the animal in question. • 

• It was, perhaps, because they considered the 
ass as the symbol of Typhon, thatUfcey regarded 
the animal ns a type <W the Jewish people 
superstition which had a singular cffeol^iy jt 
caused them tf> bSUccused both by the Romans 
and the Franks of Worshipping an ass. The same 
charge was brought afainst the Templars, that 
they, after the Jqwfeh fashion, hofl an ass’s head 
in the oracle of the ‘Teinplamt Jerusalem. Tiie 
whole prejudice appears to have arisen from a 
pun upon a word. The fathcr-iifflaw of Moses 
was a priest ofT)n, which means a priest of the 
sun, at the temple of Heliopolis, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of which the Jews were situated while 
sojourning in Egypt. Now on constitutes the 
radical of a word in Greek, which signifies the 
ass, and hence the extraordinary imputation. 
The trilitcral word on, or aun, was, beside** the 
Egyptian version of the incommunicable name of 
Jehovah. * # 

The sign Cancer, either undo* this form, or 
that of the Scarab, seems to constitute the origin 
of that labour of Hercules by which he took 
upon hirmtff the deputed task of sustaining the 
heaveas. According to Ashe, the American 
Indians represent the*sign by a Monoceros (a 
figure now in Cancer) carrying the moon on tys 
back. And here it may be as \y>ll to rewarkj 
that Isis, or the moon, was said to rise *n # Cancer. 
The Monoceros, too, te to this *5ay {as uf peats 
from Brown) represented as an ass witfc $ singly 
born by the Africans. Pefhaps th® hieroglyphical 
figure of the male deity of the mo7>n on the baca 
of an ass, gave rise to the character f>f Silcuus; 
(whence Selene the moon ;) at all events, he, like 
Pan, to whom asses were sacrificed, Khd Chiun, 
represented some of the starrj bodies. But there 
is one circumstance much more apposite, namely, 
the fable of the ass of Prometheus carrying the 
regenerated starry universe, (such is the meaning 
of the symbol,) in the form of a renovated serpent, 
on bis back. The same illustration applies to the 
Testudo of the Hindoos, *nd"ot' the Venus Pan¬ 
demos, which are other variations of the same 
symboL The beetle, too, is frequently seen 
among the hie&glypbics, supporting a globe in 
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Iris claws; and not uufrequefUly.with the symbols*' 
of life and death, a spade in one clq^, and the 
crux anaata in the other. . . 

It appears, moreover, clear: that tlie ( ten Avatars 
of the Hindoos were representations of the ten 
signs into which the antedhuvijin year wta 
divided j among these was a giant with an assy 
heag. The rest agree with ,ihd’ modern sftodiac, 
Aquarius,' Capricornus, Leo? the virgin, „ the 
winged horse* Ac. 

As’ the beetle was chosen for an imaginary 
feati‘ r e in its natural history, as well £s the crab, 
so a ( simiW* reason may be stated for the seldt- 
ticn of >he r ass. Perhaps it wouM be considering 
too nicely (though I have a faint recollection 
flint Kircher states this) that the cross line on 
the animal’s back was a symbol of the solstices j 
but his two burdens were opposite symbols of the 
labour of Hercules in supporting the planispheres, 
and of‘the division of the signs* into equal parts 
when the sun reached the Alsace of Cancer, 
those parts, the northern aid southern signs, 
being typical of good ondi evil. 

Now let us »urn to the prdpbccy of Jacob, add 

■ observe how strikingly it concurs in what relates 1 
to Tssachar with the image and purport of the sign. 

“ Issachar )s a strong ass, pouching down 
between two burdens,” (the two Scarabs, or two 
hemispheres.) “ And he saw that rest was good, 
and the land that it was pleasant; and he bowed 
his shoulder to bear, and became a servant unto 
tribute." 

Now the Greek version of the Egyptian pic- 
torirl parable is, that Hercules did tribute to 
Atlas, and bowed bis shoulders to bear for the 
sa\c of intelligence of the pleasant land of the 
Hesperides. 

A part of the blessing of Judah seems also to 
refer to this sign, the two being proximate: 
“ Binding his foal unto the vine, and'his ass’s colt 
unto the choice vine, he washed hi^armmts in 
wine, and his clothes in the blood of grapes.” 

“ His eyes shall be red with wine, and his 
*- teeth whP.e w { th milk.” 

Thepe^ mystical expressions, indeed, show a 
propkVcjuity of purport os Well as of place between 
, thcr three signs of Leo, Virgo, and Cancer. This 
connexion I shall endeavour to illustrate in its 

■ proper place, as I proceecj. At'present, I shall 
confine myself to what relates to the sign 
Cancer; premising that there is great reason to 
believe, and indeed strong evidence to demon* 
stratc, that the sign Virgo was originally a vine. 

Now the whole of the above passage I again 
contend to be a mere translation of the pictorial 
' language, employed in handing down the primi¬ 
tive traditions of mankind by means of the first 
zodiacs. For the planisphere of Denderah ex¬ 
hibits every particular of the whole prophecy. 
The lion of Judah “ couching”—the lawgiver 
beneath his feet—(a seated king, with a serpent 
in either hand, implying right fthd wrong, aud an 


arrher, or executioner, with a Ivnded bow in 
front of him.). There is w the sceptre” before him 
—fche ass and bquulus- of the modern sphere, 
or foal on one side, and the vine'ou the other 
while between the spica of Virgo (the vine, as it 
■•was formerly) and the Crab, is a figure of Silenus 
which was preserved ih the form of a salyr on 
the<ftoWn sphere! 

* I consider my petition as proved without cm 
ploying a single word farther. But the remainder 
of the sentence which connects the three 
together is one of the deepest mysteries. 

“'The sceptre shall not depart until Shiloh 
coine, and unto him shall the gathering of the 
people be. 1 Binding Ms'foal untb the vine,” &c. 

Now t^e “lawgiver” here referred to, is evi¬ 
dently the same personage as “the shepherd, the 
stone of Israel,” to which rcfeience is made in 
‘.reating of the sign Taurus, and ill the blessing 
to Joseph. The she^ftMrd in questipn holds in 
liis bind tlic pastoral staff of Osiris, (the symbol 
of gathering,) which is generally accompanied by 
the flail, the symbol of the last great harvest ol 
separation and judgment; and at Ins feet is 
the Hoopoo, which, as all the commentators on 
the bierogtypliics interpret, means a flow of 
blood. *'* 

There is in overwhelming sublimity in the 
consideration of these antique images, in de¬ 
ciphering which, we appear to converse with the 
first parents of mankind, which enfeebles my 
power of language, and renders even the lumin¬ 
ous conviction which they carry to my mind, 
“dark with excessive light.” Like the old 
aspirant in the mysteries, I rfJand dazzled on the 
threshold o( the oracle, inebriated and overcome 
by the effulgent presence of the final vision. % 

My positiofirdcrifc a d from these ext r aoidinary 
images, and their biblical illustration, will appear 
perhaps, at >first sight, paradoxical, but I believe 
it is capable of the most rigid species of proof: 
that there was a tradition handed down from 
the first man or men, and entertained by all the 
most venerable of the Pagan creeds, especially 
the oriental, that a great king and lawgiver 
should come to gather mankind into one com¬ 
mon family, and that the name assigned to this 
expected monarch was the same in other nations 
besides the Jews; namely, Shiloh. 

For instance, the word Sefati, signifying a 
rock or stone, among the Egyptians, is the com¬ 
mon characteristic of the Messiah. A rock or 
stone is frequently seen on coins,, with the draco 
aalutis twining round it. On Tyrian coins it is 
sometimes accompanied with a tree—perhaps 
the tree of life. Stones were emblems O of the 
expected incarnate Divinity through all the east. 
At Delphi, a stone sacred to Apollo was anointed 
(Messiah means anointeli) every day. Horus, 
the Egyptian Apollo, was Represented by a stone, 
with a human head and a shepherd’s staff. Jug¬ 
gernaut, the same deity among the modem Hin- 
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doo«5, is pourtrayed in a similar planner, and* his ( I am aware that, at first sight, there will 
worshippers expect from tlje deity a general gather- appear a protanehesirin connecting the image of 
ing of all people, and a genera^ equality, which the drunjNn Sllenus with the Lawgiver and 
is annually prefigured by *a species of Satumallan Prophet; the \njage vnjpch we form of Sjle- 
•mixture of castes in honqur of him. • nus is derived from the Greeks, who understood 

From Selau comes the name of the Aqpherd nothing of the n^ythology jvhich they borrowed 
Silenqs. And this person wonderfully exhibits* from Egypt, ¥ their naming fiiother* It is, be- 
tho close % affinity between pagan mythology ancH"sides, requisite to remark, that great allowyice 
theological tradition. Origjpmly he was a nfuch 1 is to fie made for Jjie. metaphors of the pictorial 
more important personage than, fie betaine iri* language. To the necessity of employing these 
-fir eSk fable, being evidently tlie* same as the “metaphors, perhaps, Js owing the*corruptk>h of 
Betftpeor of the Fhenicians, *nd the Mendes of the first pure*stream of Egyptian nfythology, and 
Egypt. The .Silenus of Egypt was represented the infimtuae of silly fables, JngrafteAby ignffrant 
with a star in his breast; so B^thpeor apgdRrs to interpreters of the language, an its Irigintf! tex- 
liave been symbolised* by the^tar Chiun. Plu- ture. # Indeed, wvere all the words which &e 
torch relates an extraordinary circumstance of employ now in the most finished compositions 
some great event connected' with his future {raced to their roots, a similar confusion of 
advent in the life of Agis He calls him a son images would ensue. But when I speak of the 
of Apollo, and one of the ungenqrated, o£ un- original Egyptian churcl^possessing a pure thq** 
begotten gods, and that the'oracle of Posiphf? logy, I mean to speak comparatively; fojywdash 
gave out that he shouKfone day come and rule of materialism* Vas certainly blended witlf Hs 
over the earth. It i«^a very remarkable dlrcum- belief ill a Trihlty\md gross physical association 
stance, that on this anticipation was founded a undoubtedly polluted its pre-knowledge and pre- 
juggle, not much unlike that which Joanna shadowing of the ^resurrection and final judg- 
Southcott attempted to pfay off on the same 
subject—the appearance of Sh'Jflh. 

MISTAKES CONCERNING GENIUS. 

BY THE UEV. O. W. BETHUNE, OF NEW VOnK. 

No man is to suppose himself destitute of conscious of their powers, or the proper method 
genius because its effects do not immediately of directing them. The “ Lay of the Last Min- 
appear. Gem as, in its higher forms, belongs, it strel ” did not appear until its author had attained 
is admitted, to fci^ Some indeed, cannot the meridian of life, and “ Waverly ” did not till 
properly be said to possess it at all. Yet’ there many years afterward. It is true, that Scott 
is not one of Us without some capacity for use- could not have been utterly unconscious o# lys 
fulness, and* observation wouh^lead us tq be- genius, even in early manhood ; yet, I doubt not, 
lieve, th« even the gifts oi*§cnius have.not been lie would have smiled incredulously at one who 
bestowed with such a sparing hand as is coramonjy would hav«i prognosticated his future triumphs; 
believed. The fact, that in certain* ages many and it is e.y*y to see, that but for the preparation 
men of genius arise to high distinction, and that of his youth, those tyumphs would never have 
in others not one appears, seems to prove, that been his. The earlic# efforts of Byron were 
certain stimulants to exertion have been wanting really beneath criticism ; but the severe ehastiSe- 
in the last, which were felt in the former. Genius, ment he received only stimulated him* to greate^ 
of a very high character, needs nfi foreign excite- exertions, and he livgd to rea*4i tly" freight «uf 
ment. It has sufficient impulsive force in itself; fame. No success can be expected without 
but when the plant is more feeble, it needs exertion ; and no one knows wjjat lie can do* _ 
fostering and care. The success of one great until he has resolutely nnd pcifcevcringly applirtl 
mind will induce others, less daring, to follow in himself to the struggle. Even if we have but 
its track. The assurance of sympathy, which is dlie talent, there is no reason whyAliat should 
thus given, is a strong encouragement to effort, be buried in the earth. The praise o$ .success is 
So, rarely has a new star shone out in the firma- greater where the natural ability is small; and 
ment of inind, but many smaller lights hav/j it is infinitely better to be modcrut^ly useful, 
twinWed forth to form a constellation. Precocity than ingloriously idle. 

of talent is not necessarily genius. It is some- There is another great error yet more mi‘» 
times •nothing better than a vice of the tneytal* ehievous. It is that of supposing genius sufficient 
being iu overshooting its proper growth, und pre- of itself without the aid of study. It is the fault 
maturely exlmusting # its powers. Not a few of a strong imagination, wJiefWiot wnfficiently re- 
iustances will occur to you of men, and those, gulated by judgment, to «e impatient of delay or 
too, the most distinguished, who have passed control. Persons thus constituted, dazzled with 
many y^ars of thplr lives before they became the brilliancy »f theit conceptions, despise the 
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sobriety of rule. Conscious of power, but igno- 
Tant of difficulties, they determine upon rapid 
achievement and unshared victories. 'Re melan¬ 
choly end of many, t ChaUerton $t>ves how 
bitter is their disappointment. The maniac’s 
cell, or the wretched garret, hidden from the 
world many alight, which, properly'trimmed and 
fed, plight have burned long and jbrightly. Many 
instances, already quoted, p-ore that the most 
successful men of genius have been ordinarily 
the fnost profound students. We ought to be 
more surprised at the amount of information 
ShakSpeare y as enabled to attain, under the dta 
ad van rages he suffered, than at, what he accom¬ 
plished with the information he fi*ad. If 4 " we knew 
nothing more of him than that he was the author 
of Julius Cesar, we would say that he was 
versed beyond a parallel in the history of that 
g*rat period, fro one cpuld have sketched with 
more «*jiking fidelity the cunning Antony, the 
infpCtuoiis Brutus, the infatuat'd "Cesar, or the 
versatile Roman mob. It is a(\haiftc to abandon 
the cultivation of a soil because it is rich. The 
luxuriance of its natural fertility is only the 
promise of what it might yield to careful hus¬ 
bandry. We are accountable, not merely for the 
ten talents Gq-I may have given, but for the 
increase they might have made at proper usury. 
11 Sir Isaac Newton compared the labours of Ins 
miraculous life to a child gathering shells on the 
shore, while the wide ocean of tiutli lay undis¬ 
covered before him, can any among us he justly 
satisfied with less attainmentV Be independent 
of study, child of Genius, if you will, but rail not 
at the world for despising that which cost you no 
pams. You are your own destrojei. “ Men will 
praise you when you do well yourself.” 

Much sensibility is also wasted upon the fals 
supposition, that genius is necessarily unfortu 
lute. It is true, that the calamities^ of men o 
genius have beeu proverbial, and volumes lmv 
been filled with their recital. But the caluTnitic 
of men of genius arc mt necessarily the eala- 
mirics of genius. Many of them with the same 
Sjults of ehatficter would have been equally 
sufferers, hi\d th;y possessed no genius at all. It 
was tlio r genius which gave notoriety to their 
sufferings.' Tljo gifts of Providence are more 
equally distributed than we are <uncustomed to 
believe, and great intellect *al endowments are 
not often accompanied by the measure of worldly 
fortune, wjpeh falls to the lot of those whose 
humble faculties aspire not above the pursuit of 
gain. It is,well for the world it is so, for 1 nothing 
is more fatal to mental ambition than luxurious 
ease. The annals of genius should convince us, 
that it 1 ms oftener been repressed by prosperity 
than adversity. Instances of men bom to wealth 
and rank, who lfiu.e ^ttained high intellectual 
eminence, are as rare as the number of those 
who have risen from obscurity is great. While 
circumstances induce the one chwss to indolence, 


they'compel the,other to personal exertion. It 
retires great effort to rjlise one’s self to distinc¬ 
tion, unasristefl by fricuds, and embarrassed by 
poverty. 

lifted facile tmergwU, quorum vi/rMibm (Mat 

'Jtac nnmtthi |]V. 

- But it requires grater still to le^vc the haunt 
of fashionable pleasure, and the circle of flatter¬ 
ing friends, to’ pursue, in solitary labour, those 
difficult paths which alone lead to useful renotoi]^ 
Vico is always its own avenger, and no genius 
can exempt the transgressor from its penalties. 
Sava^b, Otway, Burns, and many others owed 
their ruin to their'Unlicensed follies, not to their 
genius. Wnen such mfiids leave 1 thpir high 
pursuits tor compaity with the votaries of dissipa¬ 
tion, they can expect no better fate. If we con¬ 
sider the miserable venality of his pen, we would 
c’&ase to think the inisfortunes of Chatterton as 
less deserved than thos&*of Dr. Dodd. I am 
making* no. excuse for the, world, which is too 
apt to neglect the children of genius, that it 
may flatter those of power. The early graves of 
Collins and Kirke White are monuments of its 
coldness and eruqlty. Yet it is human nature to 
piefei our 9 AV 11 interests, and nut unfrequcntly 
the offerings which genius lays at Ins feet, are 
merely beaulifil but useless garlands. Even the 
plough of Burns turned down “ the mountain 
daisy,” to make place for the more homely but 
more useful gram. Besides, it may well be 
doubted, whethei what are lrcqucntlj called the 
calamities of genius, arc indeed calamities. If 
to receive the appl*usc of the vociferous mob, to 
sit in the parasite’s chair at thd’ table of the great, 
to place the name of some wealthy dunce at the 
head f of a dedication, to accumulate*mere moiv^y 
that it may be^speWt in self-indulgenee, or to 
struggle successfully with the demagogue ami 
tlfe gladiatof in the political arena, be the chief 
goods of lift*, there are many paths to their 
attainment more easy and certain than those 
which genius loves and ought to tread. But if 
the consciousness of lofty thought, fellowship 
with the mighty spirits of the past, the dignity 
of noble aims, tin* applause of the few, but those 
the truly great, the admiration of posterity, and 
the benediction of Him who was himself “de¬ 
spised and rejected of men,” he worth all the 
meaner world can give or take away, then has 
>ych dnected genius no cause to complain. 
Who estimates the wealth of Milton by the five 
pjjunds he received for “ Paradise Lost?" or who 
would not rather have been Galileo than the 
priestly bigots that murdered him? Even if it be 
admitted, as should be done, that “ the gifts of 
imagination bring the heaviest task on the 
vigilance of reason,” yet there is the greater 
reason why wc should cultivate the judgment, 
that wc may be preserved fre^n those irregularities 
which expose the roan of genius to calamity, 
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and not abaifclon its elevated pursuits, from an 
unworthy dretd of danger. Wnatever may tfeve 
been the case of the‘past, true ggnius fas 
never mere applauded,-or better rewarded, tfan 
»at the preseiw day. Dysmiss, therefore, these 
mawkish lamentations over the unfortu*u|e fate 
of genius, and press forward to share lis immortafl 
honours. * »' 

Anotribr error into which We are apt to £111 is, 
•that genius requires peculiar advantages for its 
cultivation and development. 'Many a young 
niaff enters upon life witfy glowing hopes 8{ 
intellectual distinction and determination never 
to cease in his efforts, but, finding the ueftssity 
of attending closely to the business of life, and 
being cpntinuRlly haits&d and veJted by un¬ 
avoidable interruptions, soon, though yluctantly, 
abandons liis aspirations as idle dreams of his 
youth, the reality of which is reserved for those 
in happier circumstances. This is injustice t?> 
ourselves. We have alwA'dy alluded to the many 
who have risen to fame from the n^idsw of far 
greater difficulties tTian can possibly surround 
any of those now before me. If ASsop was u 
slave, Ferguson a shoplift d’s boy, Frunhlin a 
friendless apprentice, Heyne the half-starved son J 
of a poor weaver, and Adrian Vi. opce so poor 
as to study only by the lamps ot •Hflo streets, 
when the daylight had closed up#» his labour, 


no difficulties can be so great but r determined 
1 industry mrfy dverclino them. Mon of leisure 
are rarely.great. But the ingenious Drew pro¬ 
duced h»^»treatiSu # upon^the “ Immortulity of 
the Soul ” when a orking shoemaker, and the 
clearest ethical wHter of our day (no one can 
Doubt that \ alfude to A^brcrombie) is a phy¬ 
sician of the largest practice in Edinburgh, and 
must*turn to lift metaphysical pursuits aftef the 
most fatiguing efforts in those entirely different. 
It is folly to speak # of the past bfcing theof 
thought" buf'tbis the age of actiorf, as if the two 
were inccfcnpatiblo. I banc yet to lean*? that 
Cahin Was an inactive person, though i may 
look at big ninerhuge folios, filled witl^ copious 
thought and profound criticism. Luther, too, 
was no sluggard in action, yet his volumes ate 
far from being few in number, or deficient in 
research; and even in ^is music,Vhich was b^t 
his amusement, you inay find compusition'iili the 
Greek modes, most difficult of all. llofccoe 
found time, m i *e midst of his commercial 
engagements, for *is Jjvefi of the two Medici ; 
and the author of the “ Pleasures of Memory" 
is still a banker. • ^flie age of uciaon not the age 
of thought I It is a disgrace, and not our glory.* 
It is the excuse of indolence, cy the boast of 
presumption. 


EVERY DAY’S EMPLOY. 


I uavk found peace in thnjj right enith, 

And in the sunny sky. 

By the low voic#of summer sFiih, 

And where streams murmur by 

. 1 .find it n» the quint tone 
Oftvoices that I love j -» 
lly the flickering of a twilight fire 
And in a leafless grove. 

i find it in the silent flow I 

Of solitary thought; 1 


In caLm, half-meditated dreams, 

And reasonings self tuughl. 

But seldom have F found such peace 
As in the soul’s deep joy, } 

Of passing onward free from harm 
Through every day’s employ. 

If geimwc seek we only tire, 

And Jjt't our hopes too high ; 

Ifie constant flowers that line our way 

Alone can satisfy; II. A. 


REVIEW. 


Observations on the Preservation qf Hearing, anil on 
the Choice, Vet, and Abuse of Hearing-Trumpets, 
kfr. By John Harrison Ctjrtis, Esq., M ILL, 
Aurist and Oculist. Fifth edition. London . Ken- 
shaw, Strand. 

Every prudent man, though we do not live under 
the tyranny of the StuartB, or the surveillance of the 
Star Chamber, ought to “ take care of his ears.” ]A 
this salhtary duty he cannot select a better guide and 
counsellor than Mr. CurtiB; and as we deem his little 
work of great'value, we shall lay some of its most im-«| 
portent advices before our readers, under their ‘re¬ 
spective hgods, as given in the analysis of the contents ; 
observing at the same tiifle that they are abridged from 
the author’s celebrated Treatise on the Physiology and 
Diseases of the Ear, ctfataming remarks on the deaf 
and dumb, and pointing ont the necessity of medical 


treatment in early infancy, with observations on con * 
genital deafness.* • » 

ANATOM Y O^THE HUMAN EAR. 
i ' The human ear cmiKihts of three principal (HJibwub, v iz., an 
.lemal, intermediate, and Internal tar. The parts of the llrst 
vision are failed the helix, aniilirUx, tragus, unti-tragus, lobe, 
ivltiw umomlnata, stapha, and com lia In the middle *>1 the 
.tcrnal ear is the moatus The external or outward car is 
'signed bj natuie to stand prominent, and thus contribute to 
it- symmetry ot the hi ad, but in Euiopc it Is ur^tly flattened 
r the pressure of dress tt consists chiefly of clastic cartilage, 
rraed into se\ eral hollow $ or sinuosities, ell leading into each 
her, and Anally terminating in the concha, or Immediate 
icnnig into the tube of thy ear. This shape is admirably 
lnptcil for receiving, collecting, and retaining sound, so that 
may not put's oil, or be sent too rapid!} to the sent of im- 
prossion • 

“ The next division is the tnter/icd.ate ear, wlneh consists of 
the tympanum, mastoid cells,'and Eustachian tuba. The 
tympanum ioniums four small ililuatc boms, vl/ , the malleus, 
incuB, stapes, and os orbiculnre, ivhli.li last Is joined to tho 
incus. The latcrmedMtc oar iBspluys an irregular cavity, having 
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the membrana tympani stretched across Its extremity, this 
cavity communicates with the external air through the Eusta¬ 
chian tube, which load* into the fauCrs or- throat The mem¬ 
brane of the tympanum in Intended to carry the vibrations of 
the atmosphere, collected by the outward ear, to tf» chain of 
bones which form the peculiar psechanisn. of the fempanum. 

" The third division of the organ i£ the Internri ear, called 
the labyrinth • it is divided into the vestibule, three semicircular 
canals, and the cochlea, the whole being incased within tho 
petreous portion of tho tempc-ol bone. Tin internal car may bej 
considered as the actual seat of the organ • r*t consists of a 
nervous expansion of high sensibility, the sentient extremities 
of which spread iu every direction, and in the moBt minute' 
mannci Inosculate with each other, formhig plcxuBes, by which 
the auricular sense is increased. Haft, k so, sound is collected 
and retained by the mastoid cells and cochlea. To this apparatus 
Is adder} a fluid, confyhwd in sacs and membranes 
“ To ifion the importance of hearing is great, Tor by it liis 
harangue is heard in the senate, and his commands in the field 
The pa-pi essential to the < perfect exercise of fils function 

M 1. A® external ear. whenever this is completely removed iii 
man. deafness is certain to tnsuc. 2 T»e membrane of the, 
tympanum this may be partially injured, but cuun'V be entirely 
lost, without producing deafness a The stapes nil the bmall 
bones of the ear may be removed without destroying hearing, 
but the sLapcs is the only one that prevents the escape of sound 
from the internal car -1 The aperture of the Eustachian tube: 
which preserves the access of air through the throat to the tym¬ 
panum That thhUis a necessary part, Is evident from the 
Mixture of tho ear in the tortoif and frog, which have no ex¬ 
ternal c*a but an enlarged EuBtacluan tube placed bdlkind the 
roo£ of tub mouth 5 The presence of atffttd in the internal 
ear this heightens the acutenoss of impassion, and renders it 
effectual. ;) s 

“ The genera) structure of the ear escmbics a cavern, its 
form hciug, os before remarked, tin beef adapted for the recep¬ 
tion and transmission of sound.” 

THE PU/SIOLOGY OF HEARING ' 

“ The impressions received by the organ of hearing are'con 
veyed through tlie medium of air, which acquires a tremulous 
motion or vibration T -im the action of the body communicating 
•bund , and os these motions or vibrations succeed eacli other, 
sound Is directed to, and Impressed on, the thin membrane 
stretched obliquely across the auditory passage, where it 
produces a similar motion, anu excites the sense or hearing, 
with a mysterious yet most elbcient precision, and with a 
Certainty of result invariably corresponding to the consecutive 
of noise. 

“ In all animals the car is divided into an extcmul and 
internal part, and the difference in its structure is greatir 
internally than externallv ill quadrupeds the variations are 
also much more marked than in the other classes of animals 
but whoever dilierences of structure occur, the animal 1 r there¬ 
by better fitted for its peculiar circumstances ami mode of life. 
For, when we remember that all ore the production of Infinite 
Wisdom, we may rest assured that even the slightest varieties 
of structure have their uses,and arc not the result of accident 
Tlie sense of hearing is one of the most powerful helps to pre¬ 
servation that animals possess. Blnce it not only foretells the 
approach of danger, but is also the means of efleeting the re-union 
of individual famdies, and of congregating large numbers 
of a species for defence or migration By it, too, they are 
assisted in finding their prey, nnd lienee this family is wanting 
only in the very lowest in tlie scale of animated m» ire • 

“ The form and situation of the «*ar, liowcveT, as wull us the 
delicacy and peculiarity of its structure, render it liable to Injury 
from many causes, and unless prf.ticular attention be paid to its 
preservation, it is rare that it retains its powers iu auy consider- 
Q "jblo degree of ..perflation beyond middle life But ns I do not 
piofeBs to specify here all the diseases of this organ, I shall only 
subjoin Bonn; observations on such as are most frequent, or are 
othcrwisi .fritfaikabld." 

- ftAUTIONS TO MOTHERS TN CASES OP DEAFNESS 
AND DC MB NESS. 

** Parents and othtrc,' who have the care iff young children, 
should he cautioned against the toq^free use of cold buttling, 
jnany children *ave become deaf by it* improper or unseason¬ 
able application, and from their not bolng wiped quite dry. 

“ The effect of blows upon the head is often of tho most seri¬ 
ous nature; a. d schoolmasters ought to bo careful not to box 
boys on the ear, or otherwise strike them upon the head, as deaf¬ 
ness may bo caused thereby. A case occurred at the dispensary 
a short Uine s'nco, In which an usher having hit a lad on the 
haul with a ruler, deafness was the consequence 
“ Jfursery-malds should be strictly charged never to set very 
y'.iung children down on thp damp grass, as a cold caught at 
tills early period of life, before the function of speech is deve¬ 
loped, has not infrequently been the cause of deafness, and, in 

* “.Those who arc Interested in the instructive study of com¬ 
parative anatomy*"ill tfi& a mass of very curious facts relative 
to tlie form, eapauilitics, Sr c., «/ the eur in man, quadrupeds, 
birds, fishes, and insects, in the last edition of my Treatise on 
the Physiology and Diseases of the Ear, in which work I have 
entered fully Into the subject, and condensed much v el liable in 
formation from various British and foreign Sources.” 


consequence, of dumbnets; it being evldonithat neither tho 
English nor any other language can be spokoji correctly unless 
the Au be able to catch nil the niceties of pronunciation, accent, 
emr lasts, fee. 

“iThe habit of tflgtyening children is another .source of in- 
Juryi and very reprehensible It is an evil tlie effects of which 
remain a long time, sometimes till death, reducing not only 
deaftiess, but epilepsy and a long train of diseases 

“ When parents find that Children, iu early infancy, are dull 
of hearing, and do not readily acquire their speech, but appear 
to them to lie <<eaf and dumb,—If they hare not an opportunity 
„*»f consulting a medical man, 1 would recommend the cart, to be 
wdl syringed with vfarrn soap and water, and>he external part, 
together with tho sides oMhe cars, to he rubbed night and morn¬ 
ing with a coarse linen doth.* Sir Everard Ho.ac used to advhe 
ift cases where children wefre dull of hearing, an ointment made 
of equal parts of hotf^ lard and soft soap, to be nibbed, not^nlv 
all over the cars, but on each side of the !»ad in the vicinity 
tlte organ. Though 1 do not expect much benefit from this ap¬ 
plication, yet the friction is likely to be of service, and deserves 
a trial. 

" Movers cannot be too strongly cautioned against consider¬ 
ing their children deaf uul dumb before they arc tested, it hav¬ 
ing been frequently renfarked to die, that infants who heard 
while teething .frerwardi beca.ncAeaf, consequently, deafness 
in these cases depended on functional, not structural derange¬ 
ment, and thcAcariug they oncu hud might have been improved 
When a child is supposed to be horn Mind, advice is sought, 
why not also if suspected to bo deaf aud dumb 7 

".The use of warm night-caps is a custom certainly injurious 
to tho ergau of hea.ing , and there can be no doubt that deaf- 
nSss arising from cold i* Very often caused by persons sleeping 
with the head enveloped in Jlnin.'l.nnd in the day-time, even in 
winter, going abroad with the ears completely exposed. The 
insuflicic-ftt dress of the ladles also renders them peculiarly 
liable to catch cold, and hence deafi.-*Ks frequently ensues J n 
slight rases, a little caude Cologne applied behind tlie ears, and 
cleansing them with soup and water, will generally remote tin 
complaint When there is violent pain in the ear, n few drops 
of tincture of opium in oil- of almonds, In the proportion of ten 
drops of opium to a quarter of an ounce of oil, will often afford 
relief.” v 

CAUTIONS HOW TO AVOID DEAFNESS 

** Few need to’bc told that it they wish to hear well, nnd avoid 
deafness, they mus| guard against wet trot, thin shoes, cold cur¬ 
rents, and draughts ot nlr, keeping on wet clothes, sleeping in 
damp rooms anil unaircd hods, going mto the night nir from 
heated apartments, living in marshy and low situations, See. 
Shunning these things, those who would retain their hearing 

breathe a pure air, take us much out-door exercise as they can, 
live on plain but nutritious bind, keep the mind calm arid tran¬ 
quil. and be especially careful to prevent constipation of the 
bowels 

S' 

The latter portion of the worl is devoted to the 
consideration of various instruments wlueh have been 
invented, and are in use, to relieve deafness. These 
are well described, and their comparative merits n 1- 
justed ; but fot Well V a refer to the book , and our 
last extract must be on 

THE CJIOIGE, USE, AND ABUSE OF TRUMPETS 

“ I. Of then choice. It is impossible to lay down roles appli¬ 
cable generally lor the choice of oar-trumpets, what will suit 
one person exactly Is utterly useless to another, and therefore 
I would here advise, as I have before done with regard to spec¬ 
tacles, that those who require a trumpet should try several 
Still there are cases or structural defect in which no trumpet 
can be of any use To those who wish to hear well, and who 
disregard tho appeafance of the trumpet, (which, by the by, 
seems to be the trux xur durum,) I would recommend the tin 
trumpet with two apertures, in preference to all others; espe¬ 
cially for those who hear best with their mouth open, or in a 
carriage The cheapest, aud even the most unsightly trumpetR 
are often tlie best, and a common tin * one, of the value of balf- 
a-crown collects more sound, Hnd renders tlie hearing more 
acute th&u tho German silver ears, which cannot be obtained, if 
pruperly made, under £29. They may, it is true, be worn 
under a cap or wig without belug seen. 

“ 2, Or their use;' Those who are obliged to have recourse to 
a trumpet, should begin with one of a moderate degree of power, 
and use it as sparingly as possible, never employing it when 
they can do without it; for tho less a trumpet is used, that is, 
tlie more rest that is given to the ear at a time, the better and 
longer will It answer the purpose 

“ 3, Of their abuse. Ear-trumpets are intended for those who 
would otherwise be unable to hear at all, yet wp often see por¬ 
tions using them who, if they were to exert themselves a little, 
woiild be able to hear without them. Thu may lie considered 
as an abuse of them, and such persons should recollect that 
trumpets act an the ear as glasses do on the eyo wMany have 
injured their hearing by improper vruntpets; and, iu like man- 
nei, many have hurt their sight by unsuitable glasses.” 

• "As pebble is the best materia' for spectacles, so, in'my 
opinion, is tin the best fot ear-trumpd'*." 
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A LETTER TO THE YOUNG L/JjDIES OF HERTFORD. UNITED STATES. 

’ FROM A& ABSENT FUIE^t*. 


Ibmitst now leap over a space oi two yeaj£*| 
ami intiodute you to a rustic rpot-housc, j,n the ] 

garden of Dr. L - -. . A; was it lovely evening 

in a June ; and good Mrs.- L -— Softer the labours 
oUhe day, had*ea\ed herself here to watch t$ie' 
sun as he descended to hi# repose, and enjoy the 
drowsy influences of the Vecze as it svyjpt by, 
bearing on its wings the perfpmes of flowers, and 
that indescribable mangling of sounds, which, 
like same music, calls up % the remembrances 

of early days. Mrs. I/-- ’3 speculations were, • 

however, on present things. She had noticed, 
with all a mother’s solicitude, the growing* jp- 
timacy of Edward an± Amelia, and it had been 
to her the cause ofTnany sleepless hours and 
anxious days. To tiieir marriage sheVas’opposed 
—p<Tverty and pride, were in her opinion but a 
bad portion; and though J)ie talents of Malcolm 
were undoubted, and she Believed his principle# 
correct, she could not but believe their marriage 
would be a source of unhapipnessatyth to him 
and Amelia. To the latter, she had not as yet 
■aled her fears and forebodings, and she was 
mow planning in what way she might best com¬ 
municate them, when the abrupt entrance of 
Amelia gave her the long wished-for opportunity. 
She soon brought her to acknowledge her love 
for Malcolm; for her kqgh-souled integrity 
shrunk from cvt^i the semfc&ince of prevarica¬ 
tion. She ttyjfl, in the gentlest manner, com¬ 
municated her own wishes on the sdbject, adding, 
**¥•* kno*, Amelia, yourjjpod is all -1 can 
desire, hut I cannot see you doomed to a life of 
poverty, without, at least, an attempt to rescue 
you from it.’’ 

“Poverty,'* answered Amelia, “is to me no 
objection. I am not one of those romantic 
misses who can talk about love and a cottage, 
but 1 am willing, in joining my lot to Edward's, 
to endure a portion of this ’world’s penury. 
Besides, my dear madam, why call Edward 
poor? He has the best wealth—intellectual 
wealth. 4 There is that maketh himself poor, and 
yet hath great riches.’" 

Such were not Mrs. L——’s views on the 
subject, and at length (more, perhaps, by appealing 
to Amelias love for her, than by any sound argu¬ 
ments) she brought her to promise that she woitfd 
separate from Edward, and endeavour to eradicate 
the love of him from her heart. And in all this, 
she "Bought only Amelia’s good, and fondly 
flattered herself that she had found it. Alas! she 
knew not the deep strength of woman’s love I In 

accordance with her promise to Mrs. L_, 

Amelia, at their nexjl meeting, detailed to Edward 
what had passed and with a calmness that 
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astonished herself, told him that henceforth they 
must meet as*strangers. Tins scene I wj)l not 
attempt to describe Edward’s first emotion was 
anger, but it soon gave way Jo a tenderer one, 
and wfeh a bursting heart he bad$ Amelia adieu /* 
and left ^he village, as he thought, for^ ever, 
(Little did he then imagine what would afterwards 
• befall him then/ • * * 

hi th# meantime, Caroline had been thrown 
into a fashionable boarding-school, where, ivn- 
fortunately, but little care was taken of the 
pupils, more than to see that th«i daily task was 
readily recited, the entrance courtesy property 
made, and threat at the piano taken suffi¬ 
cient grace. # Tflg result, on a girl like Caroline, 
may be easily anticipated. Her head was com¬ 
pletely turned—her flaily conversation was of 
•dress and amusement, and her nightly dreams of 
new conquests. Among .the m£1fy visitors who, 
without the least scrutiny into their characters, 
were admitted to the institution, was a youn^ 
lieutenant, of polished address, but worthless 
character. He soon etrolled himself in the list 
of her admirers, and became the recipient of her 
most flattering attentions. This boarding-school 
flirtation, in time, however, became something 
more serious, ami grew into a passion involving, 
at least, the happiness of Caroline. On her re¬ 
turn to the village of Hartford, ho accompanied 
her, and by bis suavity and attention completely 

won the heart of Major W-.jWho saw' ih the 

future prospects of his adopted child, only bright 

and happy days. Not so with Mrs. L-. She, 

from the first, with a shrewdness peculiar to her 
nature, saw and guessed the character of the 
stranger. But in vpin did she represent 
matter to Major W—His invariable auswer 

was, “ PI 10 J pho! Madam L-, you was young 

yourself once”—and sometimes J he would add; 

“ See how your Amelia is pining because you did 
not let her marry Edward Malcolm." This was 
indeed too true. Poo.» Amelia, had found tlie i 
'•'♦Acuity of Suppressing her 1 kwe.” She hk^ 
tried to banish the.memory of past days from her 
liiiml—but how could she do it? sfie dared not 
pray for forgetfulness, for she felt tjiat remem¬ 
brance had in it nought of sin, and she pined, 
and drooped, till it was evident to aU that con¬ 
sumption had laid its iron grasp upon her, and 
that her days on earth were numbeied. Such 
was her condition at the time of Caroline's 
arrival in the village of Hartford. Still she con¬ 
tinued to perform her dwly'Tbun^of household 
duties and delightful charities. But the cheek 
each day grew paler, pnd the “plague spot” 
assumed a det per hud. Poor Madam L — saw 
3 g 
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this with the deepest sorrow, bi#> without the Ceeljpg of certainty ; and nothing ln*t the deepest 
least suspicion that she had aught to da in pro- plow and the Junnblest faith could have borne 
dueing it; and Amelia^ gentir spir^’Jejoiced up fier spf/4 under this accumulated, load ol 
that the pain of such a* feeling was spAed her. misery. As i os, her suffering v^s severe; a 

As a last resort, Mrs. L-desired Amelia to lover and^ sister both taken—the one indeed most 

counsel her sister, aixf advise her never t > wedf awfully? for she could not but remember that he 

Lieutenant B-. But how could she do this?, -^jed with the weapon inrhis hand which was de- 

How x could she, the living proof 'of the unuon- signed tb causey tlrf* death of anufher-#and the 
querablenese of woman’s love,\idvise her sister c^her lost too tb lifer*rfnd,as she feafed, tp all the 
to a course which might end as fatally as her good aud virtues. Still she could feel 4>at 
own ? ‘She shrunk from it; and though Her love there might yet be mercy for lioth; and this lwly 


for Ctmoline would have prompted her to it, on 
the other liana, her fears dissuaded her from suck 
a course. After much deliberation and many* 
struggles/she penned a few lines to f MaIrtilm, 
urging him by the remembrance of their former 
love, and the promises lie had once made to her, 
to come to HaPtford, and fathom the character of 
Liehtmiant B-. Hef request was immedi¬ 

ately, complied with ; and a few dryts saw Edward 
established at the little inn in Hartford, a careful 
■ though unsuspected observer (f his actions, l’oi 
some time nothing passed which would in any 

degree confirnj^be suspicious ,of Mrs. L-: 

'One day, however, i» a conversation with Mal¬ 
colm, the lieutenant, who had been indulging 
pretty freely* in'the juice of the grape, gave him 
some details, and made some statements, which 
convinced him of hisf^'libertine principles and 
debauched habits. On representing the matter 
to Caroline, however, she made light of it, laugh¬ 
ed at what she cidled the indiscretions of a man 
of fashion, and finally told Edward that she would 
prefer the gay lieutenant, with all his vices, to 
any one she would be likely to find in the vil 
lage B ,of Hartford. On the lieutenants next visit 
she related whit had passed, and hinted that 
should her adopted father hear it, the conse 
(pienees might be disagreeable. Angry, alike at 
his own folly in having discovered' himself to 
Edward, and at Edward’s relating it^o hit mis- 
trtrss, the lieutenant immediately sought him ; he 
found him pacing the road, in a state of th 
.greatest mental excitement; high words ensued; 
blows fqjlawed words ; a challenge on the spot 
was given V Edward, forgetting in the heat of 
ptt&Son hw character and his principles, accepted 
' if., shots weie* exchanged ; and Malcolm in an 
" instant wn9 laid' upon the ground, a corpse. The 
horror occasioned throughout the village by this 
event may be easily imagined; even Major 

W-’s ^es were opened—but it was too late ; 

the infatuated girfhad fled with her tyver, and 
Uie only "hope that now- remained was, that 
she went as his wife, and not his dupe. To 
‘Amelia the stroke was doubly dreadful. She had 
fondly indulged the hope that, if Malcolm could 
agajn visit the visage, something might chance 
which might"6ring Vu^ut their union, and they 
might yet be happy. T It was indeed a slender 
thread on which to hanh; a hope, but the poor girl 
had nursed it until it had grcfVvn almost to a 


hope brought healing to her wounded spirit ou 
its wiogs. 

Meantime week*,' months rolled on, and no¬ 
thing was heard from the fugitive* .The matter 
was almost^ hushc^ up in the villuge, when one 
day fresh interest was aroused, by a lettei to 
Aipeiia, from her wretched sister, posl.inarked 
f*nn Che metr<5polis,of our New England. It was 
couched in terms of tlia^inost earnest entreaty, 
urging jier os she loved 'her, to come to her 
instantly, or she' would be<*too late. Amelia, 
though on the borders of the “spirit laud”* her¬ 
self, hastened to coiftply with her request, und, 

♦accompanied by the worthy Dr. L-, set of! 

upon her sad and' ,onely journey. They reached 
the city iiv'shfetyvand on following the direction 
in the letter, ^hey found, in a narrow and filthy 
street, a dirty hovel, filled with ragged and 
miserable inmates ; and among them, clothed in 
rags, and evincing in her whole appearance the 
most abject suffering, the once gay and ac¬ 
complished Caroline. Preparations were instantly 
made for her remqp for Major W-had ju¬ 

st) ucted them to ,vare no expanse that might be 
necessary to her comfort; lie dared not trust 
himself to meet his adopted chilt^ for Ins kind 
heart was almost v b^ken with the shock ;f tfei 
ingratitude. Meantime the strictest search was 
made for tlje lieutenant, and it was discovered 
that he had resigned Ins commission, and em¬ 
barked on board a vessel of questionable appear¬ 
ance, which had for some time been hovering 
about the port. 

They still h,?d one comfort—for Caroline could 
assure thorn that she was a wedded wife, and 
produced her marriage certificates. For some 
time Amelia could have but little communication 
with her, owing to her great weakness. One 
day, however, Caroline appeared somewhat to 
revue, and gave to her sister some particulars 
relating to her life, after her marriage with 

Lieutenant B-For a time, nothing oould 

Surpass the kind attentions he showed her. On 
her arrival in the metropolis, she was introduced 
to some of the lieutenant’s gay friends, whose 
b detestable character was for a long tithe un¬ 
suspected by her. A continual round of amuse¬ 
ments occupied her attention; and by degrees 
she came to hear principle^, advanced, and senti¬ 
ments avowed, which once’, would have shocked 
her. Nor can we wonder^that such, was the 
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event. HA character was unbased on sound j 
religious viAvs she knew littl£ or nothing qf tt# 
great truths of Christktoity, and $n eternal things 
she hod never bestowed a thiWht#« Thus,jink¬ 
ing by degrtes, she fell.into lamest depths of 
infamy ; scenes of riot and dcbaucherfi were now 
fnnjiliar to her sight,-nay, slid even Relighted*in 
them ; anther only regrets toere that she &m ^ 
no longer ty mingle in the gftieles of life jrfor the 
realities* of death she Iratf ma\je no preparation. 

* A few daysj bf fyre' her d*4tth, Amelia, who 
had all along endeavoured to arouse her *» a 
sense of her situation, sauted herself by her bed¬ 
side, and thus addressed her j— jp < 

“ My dear Caroline, I Wh you would allow* 
me tg call in Dr. L-i—; you tflust be aware 1 
that you Rre daily losing strength,^ind.why will 
you not, my sister, prepare for the worst 5 ” * 

“ Amelia,’* answered she, “It is in vain tiiurgc j 
me; J know nothing more of (Teath thafi tint it j 
is a long sleep—thajrihi dying, 1 leave life and all . 
its pleasures, and only cease to ! 

4ijvuch thought, my sistei, are dreadful.” j 
“ Dieadful, Amelia! I do not know it, 1 | 
wish not to think of it ff I'ke not to talk ot, or"I 
meditate on death,* 1 —her voice assumed a sepal- 
i Inal hollowness as she uttered the wools,—“for 
Miinetimes there aie dieadfttl visfe*. come over 
me when l am thinking of it ; Uhoar sounds that 
I cannot describe. I sec sights which I dare not 
fell, and it is only by exerting myself to remem- 
lu r the gay scenes of former days that I can 
li.mn.li thciii 

And why seek toimnish them, Caroline 9 

are sent in mercy ; ikd, oh 1 let them have 
all the pourvA'cr jou tli% can ; they bid you 
tm ii from life vanities of this ^orld, to Him in 
■jyfroM* practice is deathless life, and at whose 
liglfldiand are 4 pleasurc *»fi f yo vormorp.’ ir 

*• Well, well!” answered Caroline,*“ I sent.for 
you to nurse we, and not to praach to me. 1 
tell you, Amelia, as l have lived so will I die ; I 
love life, and 1 cannot heat to leave it. 1 would 
wish, at least, to pass away in unconsciousness. 
One thing 1 have to ask—that you will bury me 
by my mother, and that whew you die you will 
Jic there too, foi, it may he weakness, but I feel 
it strong at my heart-—I wish to lie near those I 
have loved.” 


With these words, she motioned Amelia away, 
and the^entlf sisler retired, with the sud thought 
heavy aft her heart, that her Caroline was heyoud 
every fyjfluenc<\d)ut that of prayer. Still she 
continue! to wa|gh artrtmd her couch, in tfce 
faint hope that she might return even at this 
olevlnth houn Her htyes, however, were in 
vain. A stupor shortly after came, on, and Caro¬ 
lina passed from time to eternity, wrapped in an 
qpatliy fearfully^symbolical of the spiritual stupor 
that benumbed her soul. , # 

ll&r last request was complied with. * She wfk 
buried an one side of herjnothajj. in Un^cliurch- 
yurd. The mournful winds of November, sighing 
through the yfces, scnttSreif the dead leave^ from* 
tlfeir branches, as they bore her lo her long 
home—a sad emblem ot the decay and blasting 
of her early hopes. Iter follies, vanities, and sins. 

Amelia only survived her sister a few months. 
Her earthly lot seeiflbd, to a careless obserdfcV'' 
be all mism»blc, and to have in ib^ygjit of 
comfort; hut i\ was not so. In prayer, m raedi- 4 
tation, and rearing the sacred volume, she passed 
many hours, and tlffey were hours of joy. And 
when at last be* gentle spiiiUiassed away from 
earth, it left her mortal.temnmhit with the ex¬ 
clamation, “ It is very pleasant! * 

The opening spring was ^jusl breathing 4ts 
balmy fragrance around, when they laid Amelia 
m her “narrow house,‘•Hjy the side of her mother. 
As the cheerless autumn had been emblematic 
of her sister’s fate, so was the bright and glorious 
spring of her own. As all nature was bursting 
from her long sleep, so was the angel spirit of 
Amelia bursting from the chill and sadness of 
this world into the effulgence and glory of 
heaven. # 

Such, my dear young friends, is the history of 
Amelia and Caroline Hastings. If it shall add* 
one particle of strength to your couvictiou of the 
need oFew ly religious education, my object will 
lx* gniiTed, I shall be repaid the trouble of 
writing, and you tie trouble of perusing, 
and 1 fear, a tedious letter, m 

From your affectionateJTiiend, 

* ‘w 


THE SIGNS Ob’ THE ZODIAC.—No. HI. 

CANCER, THE CRAB.—CHAPTER IT. 

But notwithstanding the apology for the ad- j Shiloh, as closely applies to Silenus. Silaims 
mixture of what appears like unseemly,ui£ta- was also mouutcd on an ass; and that ass was 
pbor in the case of identity I purpose to estab- thought to have taught the “ pruning of vines.” 
lish, the objectioMrill vanish on a closer inspec- His eyes are also red “his garments 

tion. The proof of this cannot be gainsaid, washed in wine, and fus clothes in the blood of 
for the Jangua^i used by Jacob, as applied to grapes.” His teetbjmay be also said to be 
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* white with milk,” for new milk was one of his | 
peculiar offerings. All this, ay w^Jiaw* said, is 
merely metaphorical, and originates from the 
peculiar defect of the first language gn^iloyed 
bpmett. The real iimAcenceJpf the metaphor 
in question may be easily explained. Every^Ori¬ 
entalist knows that, un^er the images of drunken 
and Anacreoutic songs, Hafiz the poet lias at¬ 
tempted to adumbrate the spiritual. mysteries* of 
the Persian crgecL Every one algb Knows that Solo¬ 
mon’s Song, one gf .the most charming pastorafs 

any Idkiguage^can be taken In nothing Hint a 
spiritual sense. In a literal sense it \typuld be 
little better than a HeCrew empsyclicdion, advo- 
« eating incest, and clSthing licentiousness in the 
soft colours 1 of pastoral poetry. In shortf inebri¬ 
ation of mind is even now employed as a com¬ 
mon figure to* express rapture. Hut the origin 
of the typical usjp of the image of drunkenness 
ivtARcable to the following*circumstance:—The 
same means a bunch of graj^p and pros- 
’ perity, in Hebrew. Hence the *hibj)inical pro¬ 
verb of the wine of Adam bejpg preserved in 
some secret repository till the final festival of all 
nations—the feast of “ fat tliings^aijd wine on the 
legs,” at the miiimiuiujn, Bufwiue, amopg the 
Egyptians, had another interpretation. It was a 
CMnmon opinion £i over the East that the tree 
of knowledge, by which man fell, was a vine 
and, indeed, the vulgar-izgend of its being an 
apple-tree is totally without foundation. The 
Turks consider it in the satnc light to this day. 
and thence, beyond doubt, the Mohammedan pro¬ 
hibition of wine. The Egyptians held it in 
equal abhorrence, and from the same cause; and 
they expressed their abhorrence in a metaphor, 
namely, that wine was the blood of the giants; 
which Clearly points to autediluvian violence and 

* crime as its source. Wine, with them, there 
fore, had a second meaning, implying blood. One 
of the titles of Osiris Bacchus was, “ Tteader of 
the Wine-press.” The Messiah is represented, 
at hi.; second coining,in the acune character; and 
treading the wine-press, thrftughout the whole of 
the # Jewish prophetic writings, has the Egyptian 
nie&ning, an demeans “ slaughter.” 

Tike, far instance, that most sublime and ter¬ 
rible eologue % of Isaiah 

t A Who is this Jhat coUfelh from Edom, with 
dyefl garments fr<Jin*Bozrah ? He \hat is glo¬ 
rious in his apparel, travelling R. the greatn *ss of 
his strength.” 

r The iraagochere is derived from Osiris, or the 
Bun. 

' Wherefore art thou red in thine apparel, and 
thy garments like him that treadeth the .wine¬ 
press ?” (like Osiris Lcueus,—“ he that treadeth 
the wine-press.”) 

“ I have trodden the wine-press alone, and o 
the pedple there^.&aflfc.'^ with me; I will tram¬ 
ple them in my fury, anc their Mood shall be 
sprinkled upon my garmcn^* 


This was a rite in the mysteries ofOsiris. 

• “ Epr the day #f Vengeance is ii» my heart, 
and ne year of yiy /edeemed i« come.” 

Tqe saml^magCry runs through tfie» judg¬ 
ments of the ApO^lypse. For instance,—“ The 
wine-press # was trodden* Without the city, and 
Mwd cafhe out of Jhe trincytrets, even unto the 
turnse-bridles?’ , p 

In tyc*Mme manft'fer, the woman ^vho4$iltclh 
uppu mau£ waters ik snhl. to have a fvme-cup in 
ljcr hand, and tok^e drunken with the blood *f 
theasaints. 6 * 

The woman here described is evidently the 
Omorca^>f the Chhldeans, the material demon of 
the Platdfitsfs, and ’•pftfsouifiqptiou 'of evil. She 
is the same pci son as tin* 'Medusa,-who prosti¬ 
tuted ^inerva’s tengile, the severing of whi*»e 
head by Perseus caused the deluge, by the flow 
of blood; and from that blood arose Pegasus, the 
p1a«e of which, dn tha mosl ancient sphere, was 
certainly filled by the ass ai^ foal, peculiar to the 
sign we tyre discussing. Thus the decapitation 
of Medusa represented the judgment mi ante¬ 
diluvian crime at the flood. I have before al¬ 
luded to the decapitated animal figure, with 
human hands and feet, in which form Isis Omnia, 
or nature, is frequently represented embracing 
the zodiacs, the.Gorgon head with its single 
eye near it, whjph is preserved, indeed, on the 
modern sphere, and grasping in the hand of Per¬ 
seus. It is singular that David represents the 
Jewish church in the wilderness under the form 
of an animal, as the Egyptian church appears to 
have been. And this shows the harmony of the 
Apocalyptic denuncutfon against the “ great 
whore" presiding—afOinorca nnf Isis did—"over 
many waters; "for certainly the figu« was meant 
to be a type of the false church, the creed ol 
Egypt and Babylonk^Thc treading of the s Vuf& 
press, and the deluge of her Wood, meant, there- 
fore^the total destruction of her reign of vioieucc. 
The Gorgons, indeed, were the three Egyptian 
furies, and the three furies were emblems of the 
vintage, as their names signify; one meaning, 
“ to gather;” another, “ to store in pitchersand 
the third, Megaira, in reality meaning, “to press 
the wine.” 

I have said quite enough to show that the 
wine-cup in the hand of Silenus, his drunkenness 
and his garments stained with wine, were never 
intended by the original inventors of the personi- 
‘fioation to be literally taken, as was the case with 
tH’ Greeks. Bui we have, fortunately, one oi 
the strongest proofs that the character of this 
deity was not of the gross description which it 
suited the Greeks to give him. I mean "the 
beautiful sixth eclogue of Virgil. He there ap¬ 
pears an the same dignified character as Shiloh 
in the eclogue of Isaiah, and the prophecy ol 
Jacob. That Virgil derived this, the eclogue to 
Pollio, and the apotheosis of D*phnis, from Sybil¬ 
line oracles, or traditions theii\curreut over the 
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wnuie easUJJn world, can nit douuted.* 1# to, the Qpnenii of the inspired Moses j and then, 

would be out of my y^ay t\go \nto argument like^thp/ 1 king of the mysteries,” he shows the 
upon tins .wide field of inqui^ ;/Wt|it docs ap- folly oi»/^ vul§wr and jnopular creed. Indeed^ 
pear to Tne that the language offlsaulb might as it appears*to me J.portioh of Virgil’s design, oi 
well be api^ied to Maraellus*as the epistle of laying open the- secrets and traditions of the 
I'ollio. The application of the death’ ofr Daplinis wiysU/ies. TMtt he shotMd do so just at the 
Julius Cesar is eqhully ifi<Llyjren? ami o\e^l birth of our aaviour, when tliese secrets an^ tra- 
stiallied. U, evidently desstil^, oil the ymJel f dilions were on the point of being accomplished, 
of some*Sibylline or oriental, o\elc, the violent is # not one of fiie least extrarifuirtary circum- 
deatli of the Syrian deity A^ofli|, Isis, or Thara-, stances abuut that highly-gifted* genius, ^wid w^ 
imfz, or Atys, (fur they were all the sapie persoiy)* nrc alillost ted with Petrarch to cell him a Chris¬ 
tos resurrection and ascension to heavBfc. Tliere Wf say nothing of ihe Mflhratic §t Ma- 


is nothing singular in Viigtlluiving cmplijvptl the 
poetical eclogue in developing »ecretj*»li£-li were 
shut to the cqjinnon ^ye. aim .carj^ul which, it 
is not iyipuflmble, that be ina^ have gained from 
tho^jliylline boohs which I’ollio wsft inti listed 
to reuse. The pastoral eclogue is employed iu 
treating of the same subject by th«* Hebrew pry- 
phots, and by Solomon. The Messiah is always 
represented as a shefrfierd, as (Kills was, the 
Aieadin, the country^)! sheplicids aud'inuocence, 
w.is4te*»prrfpeiest scene which Virgil could hate 
chosen. So Croesi mu, the incarnate second per¬ 
son of tin* Hindoo tunity%*lk repieseuted as a 
slieplieid in Hindoo sacred poetry; and his 
amours with the shepherdesses js tol^, «u a strain 
not very dissimilar from that oi Salomon’s Song, 
and with ciicumstanees agreeing witfi those which 
Yugil refers to Daphiiis. liven a Grech blunder 
in mythology could not entirely turn aside the 
undeuating slieam of aucieut tradition. Tlius 
Apollo, when on earth, became a shepherd, and, 
among other amouis, it was^ueu that his pursuit 
ol Daphne occlined. Everyone knows that 
Constantino eonsj Aeil Apollo as a type the 
Messiah, and (J^Jicuted his tlirecJoW serpentine 
(fB Jhnrm to tlw God of Christjjpnty. But# n. 
again rettSring to Crceslma, tflere is a remarkable 
tradition respecting him, which deserves mention, 
it suikingly illustrates the prophecy of 
Jacob—“ His teeth shall be wliitc with milk ,” for 
Creeshua is recorded as showing his mouth, after 
eating milk, to some of his companions, who, mi 


gian priests; but this is certqjn, that, at the time 
•in question, thjrc was an universal anticipation, 
ovei» the^i’hole pagan world, of some great and 
Divine ktng who would unite the world un<fcr 
|»liis authority. 

Virgil opens his eclogue in a* manner whteh 
suthccs to show that liF was going to cxQ^ina a 
mystery. IIc^«lescribes the bimiiug and uidoss¬ 
ing of the go^, as Homer describes that of Pro¬ 
teus when Mcualfus sought information at Ins 
oracle. Now, the changes of Proteus into ani¬ 
mals and vegetable*, meant nothing but the sa¬ 
cred language; ancf the bawling and solving of 
bis tetters, their seeresy and interpretation. The 
metaphor is employed to tins day. Virgil, there¬ 
fore, begius by implying that he is going to inter¬ 
pret a religious parable, dflff unloose the knot of 
a traditional secret. The god’s face is smeared, 
as wus the case in the mysteries, and then, being 
unbound, lie relates the cosmogony and moral 
order of the w orld. 

It is a most remarkable circumstance*and 
stnkiug corroboration of my inference, that many 
commentators imagine, in consequence of yho 
Epicurean doctrines he puts into KXenus’s mouth*, 
that Virgil meant to do honour to Silo, (both 
names being radically the same,) the pupil of 
Epicurus, wfto bad been his master. Virgil, 
thcrefojpv infly have employed the name typK, 
cally, as he employed 4hat of Daphnis, dcrivifl 
from the laurel, which symbol is immortality, ii> 
stead of Atys or Thammuz; and as In* couches. 


looking therein, discovered a microcosm ol the 
whole universe. Milk and honey are both used 
in a mystical sense by the prophets; and perhaps 
with reference to the veneration of Egypt for the 
cow and the bec, one representing spirit and the 
other matter. Thus the phrase “ butter and 
honey shhll be cat,” would seem, on this prin¬ 
ciple, simply to pre-shadow an incarnation; at 
all events, milk was eminently devoted to Si- 
lenus. 


a compliment to Asmius Gallus under # *h«imitMj 
of Gallus, a high priest^if Atys and Cybcl^ and 
one of the titles ol the universal funereal deity*. 

It is remarkable, that even m^hfS eclogue, the. 
metaphors reseniW those of Isaiah*:— 

“ Jin it tvio t n rieuioiu fiifuesf/ne feiw/w 
I f LhiIcii', turn i uftilun liintai r uunmmu i/w n *“ " 


I * LmU‘1?, in hi niftilun unfair mt 

Jr^nd again at the conclusion. 


“ Jmbrt fiurotai, jn^th/w tiliMtar Ian rot 


Now, what is the character assigned by Virgil ,w ” ’V 1 "”' 
to his Silenns ? It is one of that trauseendant Bryant has considered Silemis to be a repre- 


supenorby which, contrasted with the vulgar mis* Mentation of Noah; and the ass on which lie is 


understanding as to the sylvan deity, has stag- carried, Jieing the original Pe^ asps r to be tl»e 
gored tbe commentators^ He describes him as ark widen arose upon the ddrflgo bom the giant's 
sli’cplierd-proplret, a divine philosopher and le- j blood. lie being a vine-J-essei, certainly sup- 
gislatyr. He is a des&iptiou of the begiiiniug polls the inference; am^tjus he may be seiip- 
uf the vvuiId, not very^issmulur from, or lnfenoi turally considered*a type of the sicond Nuah. 
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With relation, indeed, to the*fess/fchRA was the ^itimml \nticipat>oril of universal «ian. What 
original tenant of this sign, he is de^ribed by he deems useless did undignified was, under this 
#ie tnythologists as having prfceritct^ tfte viola- new featuA^ofltfe subject, of gigarftif import 
tion of Vesta, or the earth, by"his braf—another ana ovcrTOe^rufl^ sublimity. Tlu^ Messiah, iu 
proof of the mystical importance attached Jo the performing that apparently simple action of send-, 
image of Siienns. ilie wihgeef Zif, ivbicl# hag for*the && aid the foal, did neither 
carried Mahomet to heaven, is, beyond a doubt, less titan f^i/—lie claimed the sovereignty 
an oriental veraion of the fabje^of Pegasus ;• and 11 of tie? fcorld ajrKjhg and Legislator. t When 
while it show# the inveteracy with which /fid he clairapd thdy as^, lrn/1 a colt the foal of ait 
#ableS .maintain' their grountf, corroborates still ass,” oi theib ifiilster, * attesting the claim bj a* 
further my iiulGction as to an ass Having been nnracuious- knowledge of tKfch situation, he Vic¬ 
tim ofignml doe«pan If of the sign Camftr. mantled filiem like c'king requiting his homage 

Wlfcn, therefore^ the Messiah, before entering fee, as^ Sovereign of' the physical and moral 
Jeifusaleiv, sent his disciples for ^ an ajw, and the world. 1 fr,*. doinjg^so he proclaimed himselt to 
fqai of an ass,” on which he made that" entrj, he be the t‘xiitr_‘«yW * Lawgiver,” Shiloh,” into 
not only fulfilled the prophecy which St. Mat- whose, hands ill earthly sceptics should be l&mx- 
thew refers to—“ Behold thy king cometh unto' mitted, the “ wish ot all nations,” and the “ Sliep- 
Jfrfle, ' ek auS sitting ojj an ass, and a colt the he.td-lving,” unto whom “ the gathenng of all 
foal wf* mi ass” hut he scaled up the oldest of people should be.” „ He said to the great ltunai- 
llfe ‘oracles, and contemplated, iiffcis own person, chics of Persia, Syria, qf India, of Bg>pt, and 
a most venerable and stupendous tradition, com- Chaldea, ‘‘Behold the a////* that you lequire 1 
mon at once to the pagan and the Jewish world. Neither the InJn Horns, sor Mitlua with tin* 
The misemUe and would-be atheist Paine, who lion’s head, noi the bon of Babylon, noi il’lc se- 
vviote ngnuif,ti*nis Satiour fiid blasphemed Ins venth Leonine Ava^M., but the ‘ Lion oi Judah,’ 
(iotl, to save his JTroat from the uve oi Ins the Alpha and Omega oi (he zodiac. Head who 
quondam ajlie?,the Jacobins, is very jocose upon 1 mu iu the boo* oi the heavens, acknowledge 
this incident, and considers himself extremely the ical iijtur oli joar tiod,’the ‘ Stai oi Jacob,* 
strong m urging the objectless and undignified anil the * Seoptie oi fsiael.* And b'diold all tin* 
nature of the miracle 1 / This proceeded tioni his traditional prophecies which the ihst luwntoi' ol 
excessive ignorance anil presumption; in tact, astionomy inscribed among the stais, accom- 
lie knew nothing of the lrrefingable fact that the phslied in my person 

pagan world, as well as the Jewish nation, ex- The magnificence of the issue coiic.-pomled 
pected a Messiah, and that Messiah character- with the magnitude oi the object. The hosuii- 
i»ed by ceitain signs. Of all the mass oi proof nas, the pnlm-braitydus mid the garments spiead 
hole eollecled to show it, I firmly believe that he on the ground, Binstituted },hc form of triumph, 
di£ not know a scintilla. The ignorant and pre- among these nations, (partifi/^urly Lg>pt.) de- 
sumptnous kbave thought that lie wan fighting voted to a victoi-king returning ^ his capital, 
against the predictions of a small and obscure 
nation, whereas he was warring against the tra- 


IiEVlEW. 

PtiTfna.'* By John Mouj/rnrK.—l’ickcring, 18,17 mg of waters-from the neighbouring fountain, anil 

although this channelling be bo slight as to be scarcely 
onh NOTICL. perceptible to the eye ot the observer, it has the power 

, In u precedVug^nuinbtr we intimated an intention of to give a direction to the waveB that may follow: In 
extending ouA'xnuimutujn of this volume. We now the excitement of the moment we are not aware of our 
proceed ti^ ^xcoule our purpiure. imitation; and if afteiwards the unfortunate tru f b 

There are, perhaps, few influences more cxtcimelv | reveals itself, the mere fact of having onoe^onaidered 
dillused ^lian those which genius exerts on congenVd j the bon owed plumage as our own, renders us excecd- 
spirits, and at the same time there are no influence? | mgly unwillihg to rclm(|uisli our possession. This 
less defiued or uniform in their operation. After J derivative of ours bears nearly the same relation to 
rising tfhm ihc attentive perusal oi an author whose/,I the primitive which originated it, as does the rcflec- 
produchon 1ms deeply interested us, if we ourselves I tion m a rippling stream to the landscape beauties o» 
attempt u composition in which it is' in any way J the banks, while a translation or positive imitation is, 
possible that analogous trainb of thought may be J like the mirrored picture in an unruffled lake. Now, 
excited, we are often unconsciously betrayed into that j ,if there be in the course of om stream any nooks or 
which others would not unjustly deem a plagiarism, j sheltered angles where the waves are slumbering, and 
The recoll& cRm Iftneh we retain of the ideas and j where a clear and plain transcript of the features of 
sentiments of our ptedeccssor is, in the points of j the shore and the circumambient clouds may be 
bhmee, too xngul aud indistinct to enable ue, at flushed upon the view ot t}je wuyf-rer, we are at once 
first sight, to detect < uv own appropriation ; yet the convinced that the source whence our shadows are 
sand of our intellect has been channelled by the flow- derived mil necessarily be\^gtected, Fearful ol the 



inevitable con&qnences of such •*• discovery, we m*ke,*' 
at these ‘points, the mightiest aforfcplof which our 
uiiiUtreP ^ Mil is eamble t> that ?»<\ filing of the 
dolphins that may b(/allured to listfn JoVur strA 
» mnyibreak tbf^rcsemllance i$to a "thousandfragraei 
15y flinging the spruj\to intvcR] 
reaches the bosom of the ^ 

“spi*its of the vasty deep*’ 
our assis^mcf, and though, 
when we do call them,” th«r 
•the deception which wc would* fi 

ourtelves. We, in cgroicou vs it!-, 

canftot assert tliof tlie* trees, and the re 
cloud*, are verily imaged ni/the waveHfce never¬ 
theless conscious that if thele had«been wamyg, the 
monotonous reflection ot the Yaalt oi JprAn would 
only have been £clieved*by tdiellhitenyof the spray, 
instead of being decoratSd Vith tints with 

wluoli it is adorned. A^imUai*conamousneBj torces 
itself upon us when we aic exammiug me works of 
others. We feel assured that we, can tiace the parentage 
of the offspring by a certain indefinite, but bfjikfltg, 
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«aS 


the/mRjPnot he 
her^ but after th 


less original in ll^e one than in 
those ideas have been transferred 


hence t 
th« btlier^ 

frntn thdf( &ri$naW*oil to the province of poetry by 
one author/a like of t&m try another lias ve/y 
much %he appearance of a trespass on a property «.o 


family likeness. We are able*to recognise, and 
point out some of the ajflnts of correspondence; but 
there aic others frjpu which, tliough'uncomuyinicable, 
we ouifcchcs might hare traced the relationship. This 
satisfactory to our own minds, and the 
eie mention of it to others, gives them a clue to a' 
•nil.ii train of ri eollei tioi)9!*yThey ore then equally 
invoiced with ourselves, though tjiey arc also equally 
•able to exhibit the data on whiff i their conclusion 
na.d , » 

W e weic conscious of a recognition of This kind on 
■nr firct perusal of “ Sir Launfal,” <flid tine induced 
is m onr former notn e to state our opinion that it wa<- 
n some pari a horiowing lrom Byron. We then 
ncrely men!tuned the style as the ground for our 
• will now transcribe a few examples, which 
nk will be 


fragments 

th^RUnSgty ere it which the 'other Jiue, in sqjne measure, acquired i 
'1, Jhougb thf Tlaim by rightsof priority of polsession—he haB ptaujau 
be invoked^* the flag of lus country on the newly discovered Aid? 
they m*y ‘^come * and he who couieB after, though he may never mive 
1 entirely conceal heard of the visit <bniie former ona^caunot demaud 
irnctis* even oh to lie considered as the discovert^. Thus, similarity, 
though wffg or cvnym almost idantity of ideas, Hoes not «>f itself 
j«b and Ae| ronstitute anything more than a vagfte species of cir- 
^ cumstantiaf evidence in prooW^wUoK^arism, tfnee it 

may result fiom each writer drawing his inspiration 
ifrom the seltsar/e source.* A the description of 
similar scenes by different poets, we musfc of course 
expect a similarity of sentiment, and that resemblance 
will be the moie sttikuig the more completely each 
one ib the pupil of Nature. In verse, the style and 
manner are considerably influenced*by th I'orm of 
stanza that is adopted—«ul if these two poei»,j0(ftn* 
we have supposed describing kindred scenes,Should 
chance to use A? name toim of stan/a, the probibitity 
of close correspondence will he proportionally greutei. 
It is a duDgerotis^r daring attempt to sing in the 
stanza ot «i greater bar*, it wc are treading on any 


» nothin;' i 


,1 is in Tumi) i 


Ihny-liud 


ics, (hut 11 k wmld’h .m tu.s ’ 
I jilulosoiiliiac—in short,” &( 


t Wordsworth, and be sij* what's vcry.tr 

“ • The uppunrani u uixUnlalteously displayed, • 

(l bonovv tli,it last line from the extunion,”) &c 

Since, however, “ w r c won't philosophise, but will In 
read,” wc will not bore our readers with any more o 
these frngmental extracts, though it would he easy ti 
find inuuy more apparently fitted to sustain ou 
position. We take the first that present themselves, 
and we think that those who nre familiar with the 
mannerisms ot the “ misanthropic peer,” will detect, 
even in these, the shadow ol Ins mode of borrowing 
from otheibyAs well as a great likeness to lus method 
ojli^ng parentheses. Were wc to hear a speaker 
uoptang the intonation and gesture of another, and 


poitioii of the ternary that he has previously occu¬ 
pied—yea, though we only herc^Wl there mak^ 
transient" incursion ovci tlie boundary line. We say 
it i& dangerous, for it virtually challenges a comparison 
—and not only this, hut the embodying t tlie thought^ 
which are floating around us, and which wc fee! 
ourselves at liberty to seug^^gen when our endeavours 
have rendered them incarnate, seem like the property 
of our prejlecessois, because their matenul frame 
seems to have been cast in the same mould. They an 
like the miaeiahle plagiarism of Prometheus, clnimei 
and appropriated to Iho honours of the maker of thi 
I model Having selected the same nietruai airange 
[ ment, and often neceasmily touching on stenfs pre 
\iousiv dwelt upon by Byrou, we believe that Mr, 
Moultrie could not have avoided a certain approfima 
tion to the character of the earlier lyiik. Wc aie tin 
more willing to believe this, inuMiuieb av «e ourselves 
since the writing ot our formei article, have tried, bj 
way ol experiment, some dozen of similar stanzas • 
ami when wre rt rote these, wc were not awaie o 
having m/jitd Mi. Moultrie, but on examining th_ 
critically, and compiling them with Sir I.au{pfln 
which we had previously* been pondenug, we, fotuu 
that we were sad plagiarists—and, therefore, uftei Ex¬ 
punging some lino>. we were constrained,"even hywg) 
of salvo, to write above the verses afty-the mtumei 
of Sir Launfal.” Our verdict thPif, as a rf^MU (hi* 
piece, is, that the author hat been guilty^otV^fcrroi 
of judgment m lus sclectuan of the jitanzg and style 
yet not by any#means deficient on skill as it rcguwh 
the subsequent management. We* have dwelt thui 
long on this piece afid on the subject ff plagiarism 


moreover giving « similar turn to bis sentences, we rfiecansc we wished to be jwt m our critique, ant 
should consider ourselves justified labelling such atJ| because, moicover, we wore desirous of introducing » 
one an imitator, tliough he might be giving ulterarfe mode of criticism that cannot b»too generally resortet 
id ideas most entnelyopposjtcto thtfe to. W% have heard of a village orator who pause* ii 


sentiments and ideas most entnelyopposjtcto tluWc 
of his model It is in this manner that we accuse 
Mr. Moultrie of imitation, and the charge is assuredly 
not a very grave one, if it be the fact, as Sir Joshua 
Reynolds asserted, that no man produces more thai* 
two essentially original ideas in hie life time. * 
There are many points of close resemblance in the 
description of tlie dv^Uing of the Fairy, and the 
introduction of Sir launfal thither, and that of the 
residence of Gulbeyaz, and the presentation of Don 
Juan. We know tin* either poet might take his ideas 
from the desenptirtf of oriental traveller*, and that 


the midst of his harangue, and called ott lustijy 4c 
some wJw were smiling, ” If you think you cun dr 
better, come up and try.” This illustrates our meiuf- 
wg. We know that we could not, and, therefore, we 
will not condemn, though we will lightly censure an 
author for not bestowing a Uttipjjjgjp, care, by v»hich 
the resemblances might liayroeen rendered unblame- 
able—we think he could lmvc done better. Wc wil 
only add on this point, that we cannot help surmisinf 
that the stanzas#on imma^riulism at page 266 woulc 
never have been written iftit had not been for thou 
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beginning “ JYhcn Bishop Berkrly said th're nti no 
matter/' ike. * *« 

We now turn to the mofe agreoftMe lasjf* rt pointing 
out ionic of the prai lewtfrthy pafa, end tLese, indeed, 
are not few, though we must content ourselves with a 
acanty selection. Our author telld ,U8, in more thtu| 
place, that dexcnpiion is not his * forte ; ^et wo 
> estd”u the following extract as a proof of no mean 
descriptive power. His hero has been reduced r from 
rank and weeltr?*o poverty, and’ i^ now wandering in 
quest of solace fron; his care:— 

" Twqn summer— jbo enchanted lorest lay, 

Rich with Ilia 1 wV'liig Jfitflneis of June, 

In llfi still silem-v ^r,.ridun dm, 

Save when, at times, a low and fllful tune c 

Some wandering Zephyr oq tho Jenvefylid play, 

Or the unseen Cicada hailed the nooi} 

With his 'shrill chirp, or, with a deep fetched hute, 

Some meditative blackbird cleared ins throat 

There were miuc children, playing in the shade, 

In one place, on their earnest sports intent; 

When a new sound did suddenly invade 
l Their gambols, and anon tlrpr eyes were bent 
' OrfV” unusual uldict—through the glade 

A handsome knight, upon a steed, sore spent 
V.'ifil travel and starvation, took his way', 

The knight was young, hut pule, the steo 1—a hay. 


Ills arms hung idly at his sfcddle bow, 

There was a pensive sadness m Ins air, 

Which told tli"* he had made I,is. fJlends with woe, 
. And yet a geilwc patience lingered"there, 

Softening ills haggard eyes—his pace was fcloW, 
Listlessly on his way lie seemed to wend, 

He knew not w Is,-her—without aim or end. 

The little children looked upon Ins face 
With awe, and tnrned md to their sports again 
When he bad passed, hii u.nlancholy grace 
Sank on tlielr spirits with such tender pain 
The knight soon reached tlie forest's tonelii *t place. 
Dismounted, and took off his charger's rti , 

Then, throwing his worn fromo beneath a tree, 

Sega, to gather daisies tristtully. 

’Twas poor Sir Launfhl, who had lately bidden 
Fatffwcli to Blanch, and all tho world beside. 

And thus far on his lonely Journey, ridden, 

Seeking some savage place, wherein to hide— 

What every body wishes to have hidden— 
i.is poverty — ” 


He stood amidst a legion l'uir and pioud, 

Round whose horizon, lost In viewless spaa*, 

Mountain on mountain rose, like cloud on chon * _ 

* in the bright sun-set sky, and at there base 
r.ir valleys spread, and mighty forests bowid. 

And gentle rhers ran a pleasant race, 
i.nd giant lakes lay scattered here and there. 

And sweete t scents and sounds were boating i very where " 

Th‘! in'.oouctiqn of ludicrous and quaint expressions, 
and sJJ&htrfimes even of vulgSrisins, is conventionally 
tolcr; i jit ip the style of poetry, of which Sir Launfal 
is an example; hut though they are not to be regarded 
n a* incompatible with the general design of such nugm 
"of song, they are evidently blot* in poems of a graver 
character. *ihey belong to the slang of a free-and-¬ 
easy conversation style, not to seriouB efforts, and in 


* “ To *he f?rs/tumultuous’Ms*. 

V HarlhpgerAif years'ot Wikm ; 

* T‘> he imugicd tear and Millie, • 
t fr. ;b f ra thiill at Upf^i stile," 

but the Bafivary p 'rei arc .unhappily (ionstringeJ ^ 
the renuacrt’i)fuiie<- of^ the ^record m the preceding page. 

“ Row lilt* famt ^ Te ■altered quite, 

’bu Them mr^vork and i must wrBe, 

, Thou Hid iiildrcn three to teach, 

I havai rjnoinajhrec to preacht * 

r r Thou clot lies'to make and mend, « 

{ I’ve graying fleck to tend,” &r 

> Tnis might*(do very well for Mrs. M., or for a book 
of nursery rhymes, to <|jach the infant mind the theory 
of an qrk which w\* for the most part leRrn practically 
p tll soo#,-' * 'j* we do nnj: think this exhibiting of the au- 
tnoi’s skill, in ‘ ourfctf -p, &c., U altogether fit to publish 
among “ Pocrftd'tf’Tfhere is also something e^tiemely 
puerile,jn the ‘''Farewell to Herne Bay.” The lowest 
cliamcteristics of the domestic sanctuary, and the 
sweetest and best feelings of the domestic bosom, lose 
their gative chapn when they seem to court publicity. 
Vfe feel that we have been rather severe m our strir- 
tures ; but, be it remembert 1 indiscriminate praise is 
more srqthing than the bitterest of invective , wc have 
only porntrd out some fruitless Blanches winch might 
advantageously be sacrificed, but we are vei'jfiur from 
wishing that the tree itself should be consigned to the 
axe. There is a swt and an elegant breathing of 
regret, that the best energies of our author were 
allowed to pass avtoy unconsccrated to stirred song, 
with which r c e fully sympathise, and which we feel 
sure* our readers will thank us for introducing to their 
notice. * 

“ 1 must nut think to have lm mime onrnllcd 
Among the names ot thorn, wlio gave to (Sod 
Tlteii strength and fervour of poi tic thought 
The days arc gone when in I might haw trained 
Lays which, outlasting my own span of hie, 

Should, when my bones were dust, have warmed the hearts 
Of Christ’s true servants nt’ci m aftci years 
Shall my sweet babes ‘Vsocute with the thought 
O* there lost parent,,,„it fair name of one 
Hruited in good me h mouths, for ;bequests 
Left tri the pious and riflectivc heart, <r >. 

In tuneful ice «bt of his own (aim tlumgqis, 

And me ditntu c intercourse with heaven ^ 

Nor sage, nor scho 1 «» nor world-weary man, 

Who seeks a respite ,...i heart stifling cares 
In poesy’i domain, nor saint devout, 

Yearning lor pious sympr.liy and fain 
To vent the feelings ot his own full heart 
In the rtrli breathings ot religious song, 

Shall have reeourse to me, m «mint my lays 
Among tlie pure refreshments ot his soul 
My song will not be sung on winter nights 
Lly cottage hearths, nor elevate tlie soul 
Of snn-humt peasant or ]«lu nrtisan, 

Forgetting their six days of care and toil, 

III the mini glmluoss of the Sabbath eve, 

And leading up their children’s thoughts to lieaveu 
By grave and pious rouvovse, interspersed 
With psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, 

Making the heart’s rich melody to God. 

Aly spirit must not mingle after death u “ 

With tho free spirit of my native land, *. 

Nor any tones, from these poor chords sent forth, .«1 
Linger upon her breezes, and be heard » 

Faintly, and yi. with no discordant sifmid, 


easy conversation style, not to serious onorre, aim m, Jn her '- fuU 8 of rul4flnU8 Mng , 
th» latter \aey are aa much misplaced as a figure of n,, go 1 shall rest unhonoured in my gr, 

Hvgar. 

poetic 


Ht'garth’s comic sk&ches would be in a classic corn- 
portion of Titian’s. There are several slufs of this 
k*n|h occuring in the sonnets of the present volume. 

“ “ Nine years, niuo mortal years, have swifty passed,” 
ia an expression we do not admire. 

“ Said I thou wast not beautiful! in sooth 
If that i t|(i’ 1 idr"ie blister my fulse tongue,” 
is equally ungraceful; arfl could, we imagine, scarcely 
win the thanks of the f*dy panegyrised. “ Love’s 
May-day ” is suificiently iMlgfaabie. It is really enough 
to make an imaginative* 1 rilbuth vfater to bear the 
reference * l 


_/ grave, 

jAnd unremembered.. 

b We are not sure whether Mr. Moultrie has not con¬ 
demned himself rather too sweepingly; we share in his 
rcgTct, for he would have been a valuable addition to 
.the list of our sacred poets; judging from th^ talent 
^displayed m the volume before us, and even now we do 
not despair of seeing a volume from the same pen 
that will deserve our warmest^congratulations. We do 
not think “ Time is paat ” with our author ; and we 
therefore again would express L wish that he will not 
allow hut power to slumber. - We would remind turn 
that the servant to whom in ta rts where intrusted 
did not bury even one . 



